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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
2015 AND THE FUTURE YEARS DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 2014 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

U.S. STRATEGIC COMMAND AND U.S. CYBER COMMAND 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Reed, Udall, 
Manchin, Gillibrand, Blumenthal, Donnelly, Kaine, King, Inhofe, 
McCain, Sessions, Ayotte, Fischer, Graham, and Lee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. Today, we begin our 
annual posture hearings with the combatant commands by receiv- 
ing testimony from the U.S. Strategic Command (STRATCOM) and 
the U.S. Cyber Command (CYBERCOM), a sub-unified command of 
STRATCOM. 

Let me welcome Admiral Cecil D. Haney, USN, in his first ap- 
pearance before the committee as the Commander of STRATCOM, 
and General Keith B. Alexander, USA, in what may be his final ap- 
pearance before the committee as the Commander of CYBERCOM. 
General Alexander also serves, as we know, as Director of the Na- 
tional Security Agency (NSA). When he retires at the end of next 
month, he will, by far, be the longest serving NSA Director in his- 
tory. We thank you both for your extraordinary service. 

This hearing comes at a time of reduced budgets across the U.S. 
Government, including the Department of Defense (DOD). Even 
though this hearing comes in advance of the 2015 budget request, 
we’ll want to hear from our witnesses about the impact of the over- 
all budget situation and the expected 2015 budget submission, the 
impact that is likely to be the result of both that overall situation 
and the budget submission on the programs and operations under 
their oversight and direction. 

Admiral Haney, I hope that you will address the full range of 
issues impacting STRATCOM today, including the status of our nu- 
clear deterrent, the impact of the recent Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile (ICBM) cheating scandal, any potential efficiencies and cost 
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savings that could reduce the $156 billion that DOD projects it will 
need to maintain and recapitalize our nuclear triad over the com- 
ing decade, steps that may be needed to ensure that we can protect 
or reconstitute our space assets in any future conflict, and concerns 
about the adequacy of DOD’s future access to communications spec- 
trum as pressure builds to shift more and more spectrum to com- 
mercial use. 

For most of last year. General Alexander has been at the center 
of both the crisis over the loss of intelligence sources and methods 
from the [Edward] Snowden leaks, and the controversy over as- 
pects of the intelligence activities established after September 11 to 
address the terrorist threat. We look forward. General, to hearing 
your views about the changes to the NSA collection programs di- 
rected by the President, the impact on the military of the Snowden 
leaks, the capability of the personnel that the Military Services are 
making available for their new cyber units, the Services’ ability to 
manage the careers of their growing cadre of cyber specialists, and 
steps that can be taken to ensure that the Reserve components are 
effectively integrated into DOD’s cyber mission. 

In addition, I hope that you’ll provide us with your analysis of 
the Chinese campaign to steal intellectual property from U.S. busi- 
nesses. The committee has almost completed a report on cyber in- 
trusions into the networks of some of the defense contractors on 
whom DOD may rely to conduct operations. I hope that you’ll give 
us your assessment as to whether China has shown signs of alter- 
ing its cyber behavior subsequent to Mandiant Corporation’s expo- 
sure of the operations of one of its military cyber units. 

Before I call on Senator Inhofe, I want to remind everybody that 
we are going to have a closed session at 2:30 p.m. this afternoon 
to address questions from our worldwide threats hearing last week 
with Director Clapper and General Flynn, questions that were de- 
ferred to a closed session. We have circulated a list of those ques- 
tions to committee members and to witnesses. It is my intention to 
go down that list of questions that were deferred, recognizing each 
Senator on the list in the order in which the questions were raised 
at the open hearing. Those Senators who raised questions — and 
this is the order that they were raised — Senators Reed, McCain, 
Ayotte, Blumenthal, Nelson, Fischer, Vitter, Levin, and Graham. If 
a Senator lets me know that he or she is unable to attend this 
afternoon, if they would like. I’d be very happy to raise the ques- 
tion on his or her behalf. 

We’re also going to try to have our military nominations voted 
on off the floor between votes. We have stacked votes, and that’s 
a good opportunity to approve our military nominations and rec- 
ommend their confirmation prior to the end of the month. 

I now call upon Senator Inhofe. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have the utmost respect for our panel today, particularly Gen- 
eral Alexander, because we’ve developed a close relationship, and 
I appreciate that very much. I think a lot of people don’t realize, 
in that period, the time you’ve been here — it was touched on by the 
Chairman — but, been a Director of the NSA; the chief of Central 
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Security Service; Commander, Joint Functional Component Com- 
mand and Network Warfare; and then, of course, the Commander 
of CYBERCOM. Since graduating from West Point, in 1974, was 
it? — that you’re getting close to retirement. I think you need to 
stretch that out now, because you’re going to be retiring 39 years, 
10 months. You ought to make it an even 40. Anyway. This will 
likely be your last time to testify to this committee. That’s a cause 
for celebration. I’m sure. 

Admiral Haney, the 5-year debate over the course of the U.S. nu- 
clear weapons policy is, for the most part, settled. The President, 
in June 2013, the Nuclear Weapons Employment Strategy is closer 
to the deterrence policy that has guided U.S. nuclear policy since 
the end of the Cold War, and moves away from the President’s 
naive vision of the world without nuclear weapons. It emphasizes 
the vital role of nuclear weapons in deterring threats, and assures 
allies, it reaffirms the necessity of a modern nuclear triad as the 
best way — and I’m quoting now — “as the best way to maintain stra- 
tegic stability and — at a reasonable cost, and hedge against uncer- 
tainty.” 

One of your challenges will be ensuring the commitment to nu- 
clear modernization is carried out. We’ll have some specific ques- 
tions about that, shortly. Congress supports these efforts. The fiscal 
year 2014 omnibus spending bill provided virtually all of what the 
President had requested for nuclear modernization. Unfortunately, 
the President’s request fell short of the commitment that was made 
in 2010; that was in order to get the necessary votes to pass the 
New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START). 

Department of Energy (DOE) funding for nuclear weapons activi- 
ties over the past 3 years is about $2 billion short, and virtually 
every nuclear weapon life extension program (LEP) is behind 
schedule now. The follow-on nuclear ballistic missile submarine re- 
placement of the air-launch cruise missile are both 2 years behind 
schedule, and a decision on a follow-on ICBM has not been made. 
This needs to be addressed. 

I also want to know your thoughts on the Missile Defense Agency 
(MDA) plans to enhance the U.S. Homeland Missile Defense Sys- 
tem (MDS) by improving sensor capability and developing a new 
kill vehicle for the ground-based interceptor (GBI). These efforts 
are essential to defending this country. 

General Alexander, CYBERCOM has made strides in normal- 
izing cyber planning, the capabilities and the fielding of the cyber 
mission force of nearly 6,000 cyber warriors. However, I am con- 
cerned that insufficient progress has been made toward developing 
a strategy to deal with the growing number of complexity of threats 
that we’re facing today that we’ve never faced before. The status 
quo isn’t acceptable, and the administration is to blame for its in- 
ability to develop and employ an effective cyber deterrent strategy. 

Recent events show that our enemies are paying attention to 
well-publicized events involving Iran, one involving an enduring 
campaign of cyber attacks on the U.S. banks and the financial sec- 
tor, and another involving the exploitation of critical Navy network. 
They should concern all of us. 

The apparent inaction of the administration underscores its 
failed cyber deterrence strategy. This is going to have to change 
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until our adversaries understand that there will he serious con- 
sequences for cyber attacks against the United States, as we’ve al- 
ready seen coming our way. 

In closing, I want to comment briefly on the Snowden situation. 
This man is not a whistleblower or a hero, as some have portrayed 
him to be. He’s a traitor who stole nearly 2 million documents, the 
vast majority of which have nothing to do with the activities of the 
NSA. In the process, he’s potentially giving our enemies, and also 
giving Russia and China, access to some of our military’s most 
closely guarded secrets. He’s undermined our ability to protect the 
country and has put the lives of our military men and women in 
greater risk. These are the hallmarks of a coward, not a hero, and 
it’s time the American people fully understand the damage that 
Snowden has done to our national security. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much. Senator Inhofe. 

Admiral Haney. 

STATEMENT OF ADM CECIL D. HANEY, USN, COMMANDER, U.S. 

STRATEGIC COMMAND 

Admiral Haney. Good morning. Chairman Levin, Ranking Mem- 
ber Inhofe, and the distinguished members of this committee. 

With your permission. I’d like to have my full statement made 
as part of the record. 

Chairman Levin. It will be. 

Admiral Haney. Thank you, sir. 

I am honored to join you today as my first appearance, as was 
mentioned, here as the Commander of STRATCOM. I’m also 
pleased to be here with General Keith Alexander, whose respon- 
sibilities as Commander of CYBERCOM and Director of the NSA 
are critical to national security and my command’s ability to per- 
form its missions. I greatly value his advice and counsel. I thank 
him for his many years of distinguished service to our Nation. 

STRATCOM executes a diverse set of global responsibilities that 
directly contribute to national security. I can say with full con- 
fidence today that STRATCOM remains capable and ready to meet 
our assigned missions. We’re blessed to have a talented, dedicated, 
and professional military and civilian workforce to address the sig- 
nificant national security challenges facing the United States. I 
thank Congress and this committee for your support. I look forward 
to working with you throughout my tour of duty. 

We appreciate the passage of the 2-year bipartisan Budget Con- 
trol Act of 2013 and the 2014 Consolidated Appropriations Act. 
This legislation reduces near-term budget uncertainty. But, I re- 
main concerned that sequestration will continue to stress the 
human element of our capabilities, as well as impacting our capac- 
ity to meet the threats and challenges of the 21st century. 

The current global security environment is more complex, dy- 
namic, and uncertain than any time in recent history. Advances in 
state and nonmilitary capabilities continue across air, sea, land, 
and space domains, as well as in cyber space. The space domain 
is becoming ever more congested, contested, and competitive. 
Worldwide cyber threats are growing in scale and sophistication. 
Nuclear powers are investing in long-term and wide-ranging mili- 
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tary modernization programs. Proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction (WMD), nuclear technologies continues. WMD capability 
delivery technologies are maturing and becoming more readily 
available. No region in the world is immune from potential chem- 
ical, biological, radiological, or nuclear risk. Terrorist threats re- 
main a source of significant ambiguity, and the threat of home- 
grown violent extremists remains a concern. 

Against this dynamic and uncertain backdrop, STRATCOM’s 
mission is to partner with other combatant commands to deter and 
detect strategic attack against the United States, our allies, and to 
defeat those attacks if deterrence fails. Our unified command plan 
assigned missions are strategic in nature, global in scope, and 
intertwined with the capabilities of our joint military force, the 
interagency, and the whole of government. This requires increased 
linkages and synergies at all levels to bring integrated capabilities 
to bear through synchronized planning, simultaneous execution of 
plans, and coherent strategic communications. 

Your STRATCOM manages this diverse and challenging activity 
by actively executing a tailored deterrence and assurance campaign 
plan and by executing my five command priorities. That is to pro- 
vide a safe and secure and effective nuclear deterrent force; 
partnering with other combatant commands to win today; address- 
ing challenges in space; building the necessary cyber space capa- 
bility and capacity; and to prepare for uncertainty. 

In keeping with the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR), my 
number-one priority is to ensure a safe, secure, and effective nu- 
clear deterrence force consisting of the synthesis of the dedicated 
sensors, assured command and control, the triad of delivery sys- 
tems, nuclear weapons and their associated infrastructure, and 
trained and ready people. 

In light of recent personnel integrity concerns within the ICBM 
force, I fully support Secretary Hagel’s initiative to assemble key 
DOD stakeholders to fully assess and understand the implications 
of recent events, and seek long-term, systematic solutions that will 
maintain trust and confidence in the nuclear enterprise. This has 
my utmost attention. But, let me repeat, America’s nuclear deter- 
rent force remains safe, secure, and effective. 

In addition to our critical deterrent-and-assurance work, we’re 
engaged on a daily basis in a broad array of activities across our 
mission areas of space, cyber space, intelligence, surveillance, re- 
connaissance, combating WMD, missile defense, joint electronic 
warfare, global strike, and, of course, analysis and targeting. 

While these diverse activities are being synchronized and inte- 
grated by an outstanding team, none of the work I’ve described can 
happen without trained, ready, and motivated people. They remain 
our most precious resource, and deserve our unwavering sup- 
porting. 

My travels to a number of STRATCOM components and partner 
locations since I took command in November 2013 confirm my be- 
lief that we have an outstanding team in place across all of our 
mission areas. I have the utmost respect for their professionalism, 
dedication to duty, and sustained operational excellence. In today’s 
uncertain times. I’m proud to lead such a focused and innovative 
team. We’re building our future on a strong and successful past. 
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Your continued support, together with the hard work of the out- 
standing men and women of STRATCOM, will ensure we remain 
ready, agile, and effective in deterring strategic attack, assuring 
our allies, and defeating current and future threats. 

I thank you for your time. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Haney follows:] 

Prepared Statement by ADM C.D. Haney, USN 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, I am honored to join 
you today. This is my first appearance before you as the Commander of U.S. Stra- 
tegic Command (STRATCOM), and I appreciate the opportunity to testify about the 
importance of strategic deterrence in the 21st century and on how STRATCOM is 
responding to today’s complex global security environment. Following my confirma- 
tion late last year, I reviewed STRATCOM’s missions, priorities, and capabilities. 
I found an organization executing a diverse set of global responsibilities that di- 
rectly contribute to national security, and I am pleased to report that today 
STRATCOM remains capable and ready to meet our assigned missions. We are 
blessed to have a talented, dedicated, and professional cadre of military and civilian 
men and women to address the significant national security challenges facing our 
Nation. I thank Congress and this committee for your support and I look forward 
to working alongside you throughout my tour of duty. 

STRATCOM carries responsibility for nine mission areas as assigned by the Uni- 
fied Command Plan (UCP). These mission areas are critical to national security and 
strategic stability. The more significant challenge to sustaining excellence in these 
mission areas for the foreseeable future remains how we balance national priorities 
and fiscal realities given the outlook for future Department of Defense (DOD) budg- 
ets under current law spending constraints. This requires that we take a strategic 
approach to understanding and prioritizing near term and future threats in a sys- 
tematic manner that ultimately involves balancing risks. My STRATCOM team and 
I are fully engaged in this work helping to not only execute missions and conduct 
detailed planning, but providing insight to inform our national decision making 
process regarding these critical strategic national security issues. Even in the cur- 
rent fiscal environment, and given the complex strategic security environment, we 
must ensure the necessary strategic capabilities are adequately resourced. 

GLOBAL SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

The current security environment is more complex, dynamic and uncertain than 
at any time in recent history. Advances of significant nation state and non-state 
military capabilities continue across all air, sea, land, and space domains — as well 
as in cyber space. This trend has the potential to adversely impact strategic sta- 
bility. Nation states such as Russia and China are investing in long-term and wide- 
ranging military modernization programs to include extensive modernization of 
their strategic capabilities. Nuclear weapons ambitions and the proliferation of 
weapon and nuclear technologies continues, increasing risk that countries will resort 
to nuclear coercion in regional crises or nuclear use in future conflicts. A number 
of actors are improving their existing Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) capabili- 
ties while others are pursuing new capabilities along with the technologies to de- 
liver deadly agents against targets of their choice. These include nations as well as 
non-state Violent Extremist Organizations (VEOs). 

While we have increased our own cyber capabilities, the worldwide cyber threat 
is growing in scale and sophistication, with an increasing number of state and non- 
state actors targeting U.S. networks on a daily basis. Due to cyber space’s relatively 
low cost of entry, cyber threats range from state-sponsored offensive military oper- 
ations and espionage activities, to VEOs intent on disrupting our way of life, to 
cyber criminals and recreational hackers seeking financial gain and notoriety. Addi- 
tionally, the U.S. supply chain and critical infrastructure remains vulnerable to 
cyber attack, and even as we detect and defeat attacks, attribution remains a sig- 
nificant challenge. 

Developed nations rely heavily on space systems to enable a wide range of serv- 
ices which provide vital national, military, civil, scientific and economic benefits. 
The space domain is becoming ever more congested, contested and competitive but 
the number of space-faring nations continues to grow. The United States still re- 
tains a strategic advantage in space as other nations are investing significant re- 
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sources — including developing counterspace capabilities — to counter that advantage. 
These threats will continue to grow over the next decade. 

Finally, uncertainty continues to manifest in a number of other ways such as ter- 
rorist threats, social unrest and turmoil, and regional competition for scarce re- 
sources and economic opportunities. 

PRINCIPLES OF OUR DETERRENT 

In the broadest sense, STRATCOM’s mission is to deter and detect strategic at- 
tacks against the United States and our allies, and to defeat those attacks if deter- 
rence fails. Strategic attacks are those which have decisive negative outcomes — and 
they are not all nuclear in nature. They may impact many people or systems, affect 
large physical areas, act across great distances, persist over long periods of time, 
disrupt economic and social systems, or change the status quo in a fundamental 
way. While nuclear attack will always remain unique in its potential for devasta- 
tion, today’s strategic attacks can occur through a variety of mechanisms across 
multiple domains and are defined by the magnitude of their effect versus a specific 
weapon or means of delivery. As a nation, we must continue our efforts toward de- 
terring both nuclear and non-nuclear strategic threats to global security. 

Although the likelihood of major conflict with other nuclear powers is remote 
today, the existential threat posed by a nuclear attack requires the United States 
to maintain a credible and capable deterrent force. While total deterrence against 
any particular adversary is never guaranteed, I am confident in our ability to deter 
nuclear attack. Arms control treaties have and continue to reduce the likelihood of 
nuclear conflict with Russia, but the possibility of regional nuclear conflict strains 
U.S. alliances and global security commitments. 

STRATCOM is taking appropriate steps to mitigate these strategic risks by ac- 
tively executing a tailored deterrence and assurance campaign plan against specific 
strategic threats on a daily basis and by updating contingency plans that account 
for deterrence failure. Our campaign and contingency plans employ the breadth of 
STRATCOM capabilities in concert with other U.S. capabilities and the regional 
combatant commands. 

Increased interdependence between organizations (to include other combatant 
commands, the interagency, and allies and partners) and across domains will be a 
hallmark of future military operations. Our military forces must exercise the ability 
to operate in degraded environments, and future conflicts are not likely to be limited 
to a single domain or by geographic boundaries. Our planning leverages robust inte- 
gration with other combatant commands and applies the breadth of STRATCOM ca- 
pabilities to pursue national objectives. Combatant commands, the whole of the U.S. 
government, and allies and partners will need to train, exercise and operate to- 
gether using all the instruments of national power. This will require increased link- 
ages and synergies at all levels to bring the appropriate integrated capabilities to 
bear through synchronized planning, simultaneous execution of plans, and coherent 
strategic communications. The Combatant Command Exercise and Engagement 
Fund supports STRATCOM’s needs by addressing our joint training requirements 
and is integral to improving joint context and enabling capabilities that enrich our 
training environment. Adequate funding is essential to maintaining STRATCOM’s 
ability to train, exercise, and operate together. 

STRATCOM MISSION AND PRIORITIES 

STRATCOM provides an array of global strategic capabilities to the Joint Force 
through its nine UCP assi^ed missions: Strategic Deterrence; Space Operations; 
Cyber space Operations; Joint Electronic Warfare; Global Strike; Missile Defense; 
Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance; Combating Weapons of Mass De- 
struction; and Analysis and Targeting. These diverse missions are strategic in na- 
ture, global in scope, and intertwined with capabilities of the Joint Force, the inter- 
agency and the whole of government. 

While executing our UCP missions, STRATCOM efforts are guided by my five 
overarching priorities. My number one priority is to provide a safe, secure and effec- 
tive nuclear deterrent force as directed by the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR). 
It is my responsibility to ensure our nuclear deterrent force remains viable and 
credible now and as long as nuclear weapons exist. 

Second, we will partner with other combatant commands to win today. Future 
conflicts are not likely to be limited by conventional constraints characteristic of 
20th century warfare or by geographic boundaries; thus our planning leverages ro- 
bust integration with other combatant commands and applies the breadth of 
STRATCOM capabilities to synchronize efforts in pursuit of national objectives. To- 
ward this end, we are shifting from geography-based to adversary-based thinking 
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and are reevaluating our planning assumptions to more accurately reflect the 
threats, our goals, partner capacity, and both adversary and ally military capabili- 
ties. 

Third, we must continue to address challenges in space. The National Security 
Space Strategy identifies space as contested, congested and competitive. The space 
domain, along with cyber space, is simultaneously more critical to all U.S. oper- 
ations yet more vulnerable than ever to hostile actions. Today, the United States 
continues to hold an advantage in space. We must maintain that advantage as we 
move deeper into the 21st century and other nations continue to invest heavily in 
offensive, defensive, and commercial space capabilities. Key to these efforts will be 
securing assured access to space and developing a robust situational awareness of 
the space environment across the dimensions of time, space, and spectrum. 

Fourth, we must continue to build cyber space capability and capacity. Cyber 
space operations extensively support all of my other mission areas and there are sig- 
nificant negative impacts if that support becomes uncertain. Along with the need 
to protect U.S. critical infrastructure and intellectual property, information assur- 
ance is a critical facet of national power that underpins our ability to identify na- 
tional security risks and to hold those threats in check. This means we must simul- 
taneously strengthen our internal information security safeguards and protect 
against a maturing set of external cyber threats. 

Finally, geopolitical and fiscal realities demand that we prepare for uncertainty. 
We need the right information in the right hands at the right time to make correct 
assessments and decisions. We are critically dependent on the Intelligence Commu- 
nity’s (IC) foundational, data-based intelligence on adversary underground facilities, 
physical vulnerabilities, command and control, military force analysis, defense re- 
sources and infrastructure, and WMD facilities. We also rely on the IC’s in-depth 
analysis of adversary national defense strategy doctrine and military leadership. De- 
cisionmaking will also require predictive analysis to prioritize our activities along 
with flexible, agile, adaptable thinking and systems. Since predictive analysis of the 
future will never be error free, we must maintain adequate readiness to address un- 
certainty. We must align our posture to the threat while acknowledging that the 
threat itself will continue to evolve. Uncertainty also requires us to conduct a pene- 
trating analysis of our capabilities and resources to clearly identify where we are 
taking risk and where we cannot accept further risk. 

MISSION AREA CAPABILITIES & REQUIREMENTS 

Prioritizing resources to meet our goals requires a thoughtful assessment of na- 
tional priorities in the context of fiscal realities. Today’s budget environment re- 
mains a concern as we look to sustain and modernize our military forces. We appre- 
ciate the passage of the 2-year Bipartisan Budget Act of 2013 and the 2014 omnibus 
appropriations, as they reduce near-term budget uncertainty. 

Although these recent actions provide us with some relief, the sequestration-level 
reductions in fiscal year 2013 have impacted our readiness and have the potential 
to impact our capabilities in the future. While our Service components realigned 
limited resources toward strategic missions to preserve our strate^c deterrence ca- 
pabilities in the short term, those same organizations took on significant additional 
risk in our ability to address long-term requirements. Many procurement and re- 
search, development, testing and evaluation investment accounts have experienced 
delays and we anticipate future programmatic challenges as a result. At this point 
it is also difficult to fully discern the impact of sequestration in fiscal year 2013 on 
our people, but the combined effects of a hiring freeze, furlough, and other force re- 
duction measures continue to stress the human element of STRATCOM’s capabili- 
ties. 

Nuclear Deterrent Forces 

America’s nuclear deterrent force provides enduring value to the Nation. It has 
been a constant thread in the geopolitical fabric of an uncertain world, providing 
a moderating influence on generations of world leaders. Today, our strategic nuclear 
capabilities — a synthesis of dedicated sensors, assured command and control, the 
triad of delivery systems, nuclear weapons and their associated infrastructure, and 
trained ready people — remain foundational to our national security apparatus. As 
stated in the 2010 NPR, “as long as nuclear weapons exist, the United States will 
maintain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal, both to deter potential adver- 
saries and to assure U.S. allies and other security partners that they can count on 
America’s security commitments.” We are working across the Department to imple- 
ment the President’s new guidance for aligning U.S. policies to the 21st century se- 
curity environment. This includes revising Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
Joint Staff guidance as well as updating our own plans. 
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Although our nuclear arsenal is smaller than it has been since the late 1950s, to- 
day’s nuclear weapon systems remain capable and will serve the United States well 
into their fourth decade. In recent years the percentage of spending on nuclear 
forces has gradually declined to only 2.5 percent of total DOD spending in 2013 — 
a figure near historic lows. 

Today’s nuclear forces remain safe, secure, and effective despite operating well be- 
yond their original life expectancies. The nation faces a substantive, multi-decade 
recapitalization challenge, and we must continue investing resources toward that ef- 
fort. Our planned investments are significant, but are commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of the national resource that is our strategic deterrent. If we do not commit 
to these investments, we risk degrading the deterrent and stabilizing effect of a 
strong and capable nuclear force. I fully support planned and future sensor improve- 
ments, upgrades for nuclear command, control, and communications (NC3) capabili- 
ties, strategic delivery system recapitalization efforts, weapon life extension pro- 
grams, stockpile surveillance activities, and nuclear complex infrastructure mod- 
ernization. Together these efforts provide the necessary investments to ensure our 
triad of nuclear forces remains viable and credible. 

Sensors 

Our Integrated Tactical Warning and Attack Assessment (ITW/AA) network of 
sensors and processing facilities provides critical early warning and allows us to se- 
lect the most suitable course of action in rapidly developing situations. While the 
Defense Support Program (DSP) is approaching the end of its life, the Space Based 
Infrared System (SBIRS) program is on track to provide continued on-orbit capa- 
bility. The survivable and endurable segments of these systems, along with Early 
Warning Radars, are being recapitalized and are vital to maintaining a credible de- 
terrent. I fully support continued investment in this critical area. 

Nuclear Command, Control, and Communications 

Assured and reliable NC3 is critical to the credibility of our nuclear deterrent. 
The aging NC3 system continues to meet its intended purpose, but risk to mission 
success is increasing. Our challenges include operating aging legacy systems and ad- 
dressing risks associated with today’s digital security environment. Many NC3 sys- 
tems require modernization, but it is not enough to simply build a new version of 
the old system — rather; we must optimize the current architecture while leveraging 
new technologies so that our NC3 systems interoperate as the core of a broader, na- 
tional command and control system. We are working to shift from point-to-point 
hardwired systems to a networked IP-based national C3 architecture that will bal- 
ance survivability and endurability against a diverse range of threats, deliver rel- 
evant capabilities across the range of interdependent national missions, and ulti- 
mately enhance Presidential decision time and space. Specific programs now in work 
include the Family of Beyond-line-of-sight Terminals, Presidential National Voice 
Conferencing, the Multi-Role Tactical Common Data Link, Phoenix Air-to-Ground 
Communications Network, the E^B Low Erequency communications upgrade, the 
B-2 Common Very Low Frequency Receiver communications upgrade, and the E- 
6B service life extension program. 

Nuclear Triad 

Per the 2010 NPR, “retaining all three Triad legs will best maintain strategic sta- 
bility at reasonable cost, while hedging against potential technical problems or 
vulnerabilities.” The commitment to the triad was reinforced in the U.S. Nuclear 
Weapons Employment Planning guidance the President issued in June 2013. 
STRATCOM executes strategic deterrence and assurance operations with Interconti- 
nental Ballistic Missiles, Ballistic Missile Submarines, and nuclear capable heavy 
bombers. Each element of the nuclear triad provides unique and complimentary at- 
tributes of strategic deterrence, and the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 

Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 

Our Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) force promotes deterrence and sta- 
bility by fielding a responsive and resilient capability that imposes costs and denies 
benefits to those who would threaten our security. Though fielded in 1970, the Min- 
uteman III ICBM is sustainable through 2030 with smart modernization and recapi- 
talization investments. STRATCOM continues to work with the Air Force on initia- 
tives to modernize safety and security capabilities and to address age-related ground 
support system concerns such as Transporter-Erector vehicles and re-entry system 
test equipment. The Ground Based Strategic Deterrent Analysis of Alternatives 
(AoA) is studying a full range of ICBM concepts which will shape our land-based 
deterrent force well beyond 2030. 
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Ballistic Missile Submarines 

Recapitalizing our sea-based strategic deterrent force is my top modernization pri- 
ority and I am committed to working closely with the Navy on this program. The 
Navy’s Ballistic Missile Submarines (SSBN) and Trident II D6 ballistic missiles con- 
stitute the Triad’s most survivable leg and the assured response they provide under- 
pins our nuclear deterrent. This stealthy and highly capable force is composed of 
two major elements, the missile and the delivery system. Both are undergoing need- 
ed modernization. With respect to the missile, we are extending the life of the D5 
missile to be capable until after 2040. With respect to the submarine that delivers 
these missiles, the Ohio-class submarine has already been extended from 30 to 42 
years of service — no further extension is possible and these submarines will start 
leaving service in 2027. As such, the Ohio Replacement Program must stay on 
schedule. No further delay is possible. Continued and stable funding for the Ohio 
Replacement SSBN also supports our commitment to the United Kingdom to pro- 
vide a Common Missile Compartment design and will ensure both their and our new 
SSBNs achieve operational capability on schedule. 

Heavy Bombers 

While the Nation relies on the long-range conventional strike capability of our 
heavy bombers, the nuclear capability of B-52 and B-2 bombers continues to pro- 
vide us with flexibility, visibility and a rapid hedge against technical challenges in 
other legs of the Triad. Last March, for example, the United States carried out 
training flights of B-52 and B-2 bombers over the Korean Peninsula to assure part- 
ners and allies and underscore our security commitment to extended deterrence in 
the Asia-Pacific region. Maintaining an effective air-delivered standoff capability is 
vital to meet our strategic and extended deterrence commitments and to effectively 
conduct global strike operations in anti-access and area-denial (A2AD) environ- 
ments. Planned sustainment and modernization activities, to include associated 
NC3, will ensure a credible nuclear bomber capability through 2040. 

Looking forward, a new highly survivable penetrating bomber is required to 
credibly sustain our broad range of deterrence and strike options beyond the life- 
span of today’s platforms. The Long-Range Standoff AoA was completed in 2012 and 
concluded that a follow-on nuclear cruise missile was necessary to replace the aging 
Air Launched Cruise Missile (ALCM). 

Weapons and Infrastructure 

Nuclear weapons and their supporting infrastructure underpin our nuclear triad. 
All warheads today are on average nearly 30 years old. Surveillance activities are 
essential to monitoring the health of our nuclear warheads. Life Extension Pro- 
grams (LEPs) are key to sustaining our nuclear arsenal into the future, mitigating 
age-related effects and incorporating improved safety and security features. Our ro- 
bust science-based Stockpile Stewardship provides us confidence in sustaining our 
nuclear forces without a return to nuclear testing, which the United States halted 
in 1992. 

The DOD and the Department of Energy (DOE) have worked together to develop 
a synchronized, multi-decade plan for a modern, safe, secure and effective nuclear 
stockpile. The Nuclear Weapons Council (NWC) approved what has been referred 
to as the “3+2” plan — so named because the long-term result is three ballistic mis- 
sile and two air-delivered warheads. This framework sustains a nuclear force that 
addresses both near term technical needs and future triad capability requirements. 
The W76-1 LEP is in progress to support the submarine leg of the triad. This is 
particularly important as the W76-1 represents the majority of our survivable de- 
terrent force. The Air Force and the National Nuclear Security Administration 
(NNSA) continue to make progress on a full life extension for the B61 gravity bomb 
that includes both nuclear and non-nuclear components, critical to our strategic ca- 
pabilities and extended deterrent commitments. Both LEPs are necessary to main- 
tain confidence in the reliability, safety and intrinsic security of our nuclear weap- 
ons. Looking to the future, we continue to work with NNSA on the feasibility of an 
interoperable nuclear package for our ballistic missile warheads and options for sus- 
taining our air-delivered standoff capabilities. 

Sustaining and modernizing the nuclear enterprise’s infrastructure is crucial to 
our long-term strategy. A new uranium facility at Y-12 in Oak Ridge, TN, will ad- 
dress deteriorating conditions in our Manhattan Project era facilities, while our in- 
terim plutonium strategy will meet stockpile requirements over the next decade as 
we explore long-term production alternatives. Continued investment in the nuclear 
enterprise infrastructure is needed to provide critical capabilities that meet our 
stockpile requirements. 
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In the wake of recent unfortunate personnel incidents within the ICBM force in- 
volving integrity issues, I fully support the Secretary’s initiative to assemble key 
stakeholders within the DOD to fully digest the implications and to seek long-term 
systemic solutions that will maintain trust and confidence in the nuclear enterprise. 
This has my utmost attention. 

New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) Implementation 

STRATCOM continues to work with the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) and the Services to effectively and efficiently imple- 
ment the reductions called for in New START. Now more than 3 years old. New 
START has continued to contribute to the U.S.’ insight into Russia’s nuclear forces 
and has contributed to increased transparency and predictability between our two 
nations. Since the treaty’s entry into force in 2011, the U.S. and Russia have each 
conducted over 54 inspections and have exchanged over 5,500 New START message 
notifications. To date, the United States has eliminated 39 B-52Gs and 50 Peace- 
keeper ICBM silos, thus removing them from accountability under New START. The 
U.S. also made substantial progress toward de-MIRVing MM III ICBMs on alert, 
thereby reducing the number of warheads in a deployed status. This year, we will 
finalize our preferred New START force structure and we are on track to achieve 
New START’s limits of 1,550 deployed warheads, 700 deployed delivery systems, 
and 800 deployed and non-deployed delivery systems by February 2018. 

Spaee Operations 

Our national space capabilities provide us with the ability to globally navigate, 
communicate and observe natural and man-made events in areas where non-space 
sensors are either not available or not feasible. Space capabilities are also a key 
component of strategic deterrence. Our space sensors, command and control sys- 
tems, and space situational awareness capabilities are critical in supporting both 
our deployed nuclear forces and our national decisionmaking processes. 

As highlighted in the President’s 2010 National Space Policy, these capabilities 
“allow people and governments around the world to see with clarity, communicate 
with certainty, navigate with accuracy and operate with assurance.” Determined ad- 
versaries who understand the military and economic advantages provided by space, 
along with an expanding debris population on orbit, increase the challenges of oper- 
ating in this critical domain. Space continues to be increasingly congested, contested 
and competitive. The National Security Space Strategy offers a set of approaches to 
mitigating those characteristics: partnering with responsible nations, international 
organizations and commercial firms to promote responsible, peaceful and safe use 
of space; maximizing the advantages provided by improved space capabilities while 
reducing vulnerabilities; and preventing, deterring, defeating and operating through 
attacks on our space capabilities. 

Key to all of these efforts is sufficient Space Situational Awareness (SSA) — the 
data that allows us to understand what is on orbit, where it is, and how it is being 
used. Our goal is to ensure space remains an open domain for all legitimate users. 
Sharing SSA information with other nations and commercial firms promotes safe 
and responsible space operations, reduces the potential for debris-making collisions, 
builds international confidence in U.S. space systems, fosters U.S. space leadership, 
and improves our own SSA through knowledge of other owner/operator satellite po- 
sitional data. 

For all its advantages, there is concern that SSA data sharing might aid potential 
adversaries, therefore we are taking positive steps to ensure that does not occur. 
In accordance with U.S. law, STRATCOM has negotiated SSA Sharing Agreements 
with 41 commercial entities and 5 nations (France, Italy, Japan, Australia, and Can- 
ada) and is in the process of negotiating agreements with five additional nations 
(Germany, Great Britain, Israel, South Korea, and Brazil). Through these sharing 
agreements, STRATCOM assists partners with activities such as launch support; 
maneuver planning; support for on-orbit anomaly resolution, electromagnetic inter- 
ference reporting and investigation; support for launch anomalies and de-commis- 
sioning activities; and on-orbit conjunction assessments. 

STRATCOM’s Joint Functional Component Command for Space (JFCC-Space), lo- 
cated at Vandenberg Air Force Base in California, leads the efforts to ensure contin- 
uous and integrated space operations and routinely track tens of thousands of space 
objects in orbit around the Earth. This includes over 1,100 active satellites owned 
and operated by approximately 74 nations and government consortia, plus hundreds 
of small commercial and academic satellites. 

We must sustain judicious and stable investments to preserve the advantages we 
hold in this dynamic and increasingly complex environment while continuing to seek 
out innovative and cooperative solutions with allies and partners to ensure the prod- 
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ucts and services we derive from operating from space remain available, even when 
threatened by natural events or the actions of a determined adversary. These in- 
clude both active and passive protection measures for individual systems and con- 
stellations and a critical examination of the architectural path we will follow to en- 
sure resilience and affordability in space. We are exploring options such as 
disaggregation as a method to achieve affordable resilience but additional analysis 
is necessary in this area. 

Cyber Space Operations 

Today, we conduct our UCP assigned cyber space missions through our assigned 
suh-unified command, U.S. Cyber Command (CYBERCOM) located at Fort Meade, 
MD. I have delegated the authority to CYBERCOM to conduct the day-to-day busi- 
ness of directing DOD information network operations and defense, planning 
against cyber threats, coordinating with other combatant commands and appro- 
priate U.S. Government agencies, providing military representation for cyber mat- 
ters, planning and executing operational preparation of the environment, and exe- 
cuting cyber operations as directed. STRATCOM retains authority for oversight of 
advocacy and theater security cooperation. 

This alignment allows STRATCOM to manage the integration of all our capabili- 
ties to deter or defeat attacks in multiple scenarios while taking full account of the 
interdependencies and interactions among combatant commands and across the air, 
sea, land, and space domains, and in cyber space — all tied together through the elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum. 

STRATCOM, through CYBERCOM, is working with Joint Staff and the DOD 
Chief Information Officer (DOD CIO) to implement the Joint Information Environ- 
ment (JIE) framework. The JIE provides a foundational framework to enable im- 
provements in our ability to see and defend the DOD Information Network. Further- 
more, the JIE framework is intended to enable timely and secure information shar- 
ing in the joint environment, improving warfighters ability to access critical data 
and information for mission command. Alignment of the JIE with the equivalent IC 
information technology enterprise is a key component required to achieve this goal. 

Our primary obstacles to cyber space operations within DOD are issues of capac- 
ity and capability. None of these activities can occur without a right-sized and well- 
trained cadre of cyber professionals. The Cyber Mission Force (CMF) construct will 
address the significant challenges of recruiting, training, and retaining the people, 
facilities and equipment necessary to generate the human capital required for suc- 
cessful cyber space operations. Our plans call for the creation of 133 cyber mission 
teams manned by over 6,000 highly trained personnel by the end of fiscal year 2016. 
To date, 17 of those teams are fielded and engaged in a variety of missions. The 
majority of these teams will support the combatant commands with the remainder 
supporting national missions. Budget stability is the key to achieving this vision, 
as every training day we lose to fiscal constraints will cause further delays in field- 
ing the CMF. 

Missile Defense 

I believe that effective missile defense is an essential element of the U.S. commit- 
ment to strengthen strategic and regional deterrence against states of concern — con- 
tinued investments in this area are essential to national defense. Today, 30 oper- 
ational Ground Based Interceptors (GBIs) protect the United States against a lim- 
ited ICBM attack from potential regional threats such as North Korea. In March 
2013, Secretary Hagel announced the decision to add 14 GBIs in Alaska and a sec- 
ond Army/Navy Transportable Radar Surveillance-2 (ANArPY-2) radar in Japan, 
study a potential third CONUS GBI site, and restructure the SM-3 IIB interceptor 
into an advanced kill vehicle technology program. These decisions will hedge against 
a growing North Korean threat, add additional sensor capability to improve cov- 
erage, introduce needed Exo-atmosphere Kill Vehicle (EKV) improvements, and will 
facilitate quickly adding a third CONUS GBI site if needed. We continue to examine 
new threats and consider alternative ways and means for a future architecture to 
improve sensors and discrimination for greater Ballistic Missile Defense System 
(BMDS) effectiveness. 

STRATCOM’s Joint Functional Component Command for Integrated Missile De- 
fense (JFCC-IMD) is located in Colorado Springs, Colorado and continues to conduct 
a variety of activities aimed at maturing our missile defense capabilities. First, they 
are working to operationalize developmental missile defense capabilities in coordina- 
tion with other combatant commands and the Missile Defense Agency (MDA). These 
efforts serve to integrate sensors across mission domains and geographical areas, 
synchronize and manage the availability of missile defense assets, and hedge 
against the possibility of threats developing faster than originally anticipated. Sec- 
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ond, they are working to develop and implement joint training to enable integration 
and synchronization with other combatant commands, and host and orchestrate 
international missile defense wargaming scenarios. These efforts identify and rec- 
ommend sourcing solutions to ensure appropriate forces are employed; synchronize 
global missile defense planning at all levels to ensure unity of effort across our geo- 
graphically distributed network of sensors and shooters, across multiple organiza- 
tions, and across multiple domains; and collaborate with key allies and partners. Fi- 
nally, they are integrating warfighters into missile defense testing and evaluation. 

The European Phased Adapted Approach (EPAA) protecting our NATO allies is 
on schedule with Phase I becoming operational in Dec 2011 using a forward based 
radar and Aegis Ballistic Missile Defense (BMD) ships. Phase II is on track for com- 
pletion in 2015 and will add an Aegis Ashore system in Romania, SM-3 IB intercep- 
tors, and additional Aegis BMD ships. Phase III planned for 2018 will add an Aegis 
Ashore in Poland and a more capable SM-3 IIA interceptor both on land and at sea. 
Steady progress was made in 2013 as we continued development and testing of 
Aegis BMD software, construction of Aegis Ashore test and operational facilities, 
SM-3 Block IIA system design, and successful SM-3 operational and developmental 
flight tests. 

The Cobra Dane radar located at Eareckson AFS, AK, is critical to homeland de- 
fense and must be sustained. This unique asset provides unmatched coverage 
against long range threats from northeast Asia as well as helping to catalogue many 
thousands of space objects. Cobra Dane is an aging system and requires continued 
investment. Additionally, the deployment of an operational THAAD missile defense 
system to Guam provides vital protection against North Korean provocations toward 
one of our key Territories. 

Global Strike 

STRATCOM’s Joint Functional Component Command for Global Strike (JFCC- 
GS) operates from Offutt Air Force Base, NE, with headquarters at Barksdale Air 
Force Base, LA. JFCC-GS provides a unique ability to command and control our 
global strike capabilities and build plans that rapidly integrate into theater oper- 
ations. This includes integration of combat capability including those associated 
with kinetic and non-kinetic effects. The following key capabilities are integral to 
supporting my Global Strike mission. 

STRATCOM’s Joint Warfare and Analysis Center (JWAC) in Dahlgren, Vir^nia 
enhances our Strategic Deterrence and Global Strike missions by providing unique 
and valuable insight into selected adversary networks. JWAC’s ability to solve com- 
plex challenges for our Nation’s warfighters — using a combination of social and 
physical science techniques and engineering expertise — is invaluable to protecting 
the Nation and helping the Joint Force accomplish its missions. 

Our Mission Planning and Analysis System (MPAS) is the Nation’s only com- 
prehensive planning system for developing nuclear options. MPAS supports my re- 
sponsibilities for Strategic Deterrence and Global Strike through the development 
of nuclear options for the President, as well as holding time-sensitive targets at risk 
through crisis action planning. Continued modernization of MPAS is essential to our 
ability to conduct global strike operations. 

Conventional prompt strike (CPS) capability offers the opportunity to rapidly en- 
gage high-value targets without resorting to nuclear options. CPS could provide pre- 
cision and responsiveness in A2AD environments while simultaneously minimizing 
unintended military, political, environmental, economic or cultural consequences. I 
support continuing research and development of these important capabilities. 

Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction 

A WMD-armed terrorist is one of the greatest potential threats we face today, and 
no region of the world is immune from potential chemical, biological, radiological or 
nuclear risks. STRATCOM is DOD’s global synchronizer for Combating Weapons of 
Mass Destruction (CWMD) planning efforts, leveraging the expertise resident in our 
Center for Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (SCC-WMD) and our partners 
at the Defense Threat Reduction Agency (DTRA) — both located at Fort Belvoir, VA. 
Together, our organizations conduct real-world and exercise CWMD activities with 
the other combatant commands to identify, prioritize, and mitigate WMD risks 
posed by proliferation of WMD technology and expertise to nation states and non- 
state actors. We have been successful so far, but given the magnitude of the WMD 
threat, we can ill afford to short-change these efforts. 

The Standing Joint Force Headquarters for Elimination (SJFHQ-E) was certified 
for initial operating capability in September 2012. SJFHQ-E provides a full time, 
trained joint command and control element that can quickly integrate into strategic- 
to operational-level headquarters to provide WMD elimination planning, intel- 
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ligence, and operational expertise for a Joint Force Commander. Additionally, the 
SJFHQ-E recently completed its relocation from Aberdeen Proving Grounds, MD, 
to Fort Belvoir, VA, to better leverage DTRA’s expertise and manpower. 

STRATCOM has and continues to support U.S. Central Command, U.S. European 
Command (EUCOM), and DTRA as part of the international effort to eliminate Syr- 
ia’s chemical weapons program. Our personnel are providing direct support to 
EUCOM in preparation for the removal and destruction of chemical materials from 
Syria and will remain engaged until elimination of Syria’s program is complete. 

Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) 

The demand for ISR will always outpace our ability to fully satisfy all require- 
ments. At the same time, we are focused on the goal of reducing the “cost of doing 
business” as articulated in Sustaining U.S. Global Leadership Priorities for 21st 
Century Defense. Located at Bolling Air Force Base, MD, STRATCOM’s Joint Func- 
tional Component Command for ISR (JFCC-ISR) is working with our headquarters, 
the Joint Staff, the Services, the combatant commands, and the IC to improve the 
management of the DOD’s existing ISR capabilities. I fully support this initiative 
which focuses on maximizing effectiveness of the capabilities we have, while mini- 
mizing duplication of effort between DOD and the IC. 

Joint Electronic Warfare 

Given the importance and need of Joint Electronic Warfare, STRATCOM, in col- 
laboration with the Joint Staff and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, continues 
to drive the development of comprehensive Joint Electromagnetic Spectrum Oper- 
ations (JEMSO) policy and doctrine that consolidates the activities of Electronic 
Warfare (EW) and Spectrum Management. The National Military Strategic Plan for 
EW was approved in late 2013, providing a framework for EW operations, articu- 
lating threats and vulnerabilities, and clarifying risks and strategic imperatives for 
electromagnetic spectrum (EMS) control. The joint architecture plan for Electro- 
magnetic Battle Management is currently under development — the preliminary 
work done so far will identify applicable architectures in order to better refine re- 
quirements. 

STRATCOM assesses systems to determine vulnerabilities to jamming, orches- 
trates events to evaluate the ability to detect jamming and operate in such an envi- 
ronment, coordinates with the combatant commands to determine impacts to plan 
execution, and sponsors initiatives to combat jamming and generate requirements. 
These assessments and initiatives greatly improve the DOD’s understanding and 
mitigation of JEMSO capability gaps and vulnerabilities. 

We seek to use the EMS more efficiently by investing in time and technology 
sharing and fully investigating spectrum re-use opportunities. There are a number 
of ongoing spectrum reallocation efforts with potential adverse impacts to DOD op- 
erations. We will continue to work closely with DOD CIO, Joint Staff, and National 
Telecommunications and Information Administration to ensure warfighter require- 
ments are adequately considered prior to any decision. 

Command and Control ( C2) Facility 

In 2012, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers broke ground on a C2 Facility for 
STRATCOM. This project will replace a C2 Facility that is over 57 years old, 
plagued with numerous heating, cooling, and power infrastructure deficiencies and 
will provide the necessary information technology infrastructure to support 
STRATCOM in the digital age. The construction team is working hard to keep the 
project on schedule, to ensure that we are optimizing resources, and to create an 
infrastructure that has a lower cost of ownership than our current facility. When 
complete, the new C2 Facility will play an effective and integral part of our strategic 
deterrent as well as STRATCOM’s other assigned missions for decades to come. I 
appreciate the steadfast support that Congress continues to provide for this effort. 

OUR PEOPLE 

People remain our most precious resource and deserve our most robust support. 
The critical bonds of trust, teamwork, and professionalism unite the STRATCOM 
family. Last year we created a Resilience Coordination Office, an effort that has 
been noted as a potential benchmark program for the DOD. Resilience coordinators 
provide training, information, resources and other tools to present healthy behavior 
options in response to life stressors. Sexual assault, workplace violence, breaches of 
integrity, alcohol abuse and associated behaviors have my strongest personal con- 
demnation, and my entire staff understands my expectation to report and denounce 
inappropriate behavior whenever and wherever it occurs. 
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My travels to a number of STRATCOM and partner locations since I took com- 
mand in November 2013 confirm my belief that we have an outstanding team in 
place across all our mission areas. I am proud to serve alongside the men and 
women of STRATCOM and have the utmost respect for their professionalism, dedi- 
cation to our missions and sustained operational excellence even through difficult 
times. These great Americans will do all they can for their nation, but are rightly 
concerned about their futures given last year’s furloughs and planned manpower re- 
ductions over the next several years. These reductions are not inconsequential — we 
believe we can achieve the Department’s goals but not without a commensurate loss 
of organizational agility and responsiveness. 

CONCLUSION 

We are experiencing dynamic changes within the DOD as we transition toward 
a different force posture and a reduced defense budget. In spite of this environment, 
our UCP missions remain unchanged as we partner with our fellow combatant com- 
mands to deter adversaries, assure allies, protect critical infrastructure, preserve 
freedom of movement, and respond to crises. 

In today’s uncertain times, I am proud to lead such a focused, innovative and pro- 
fessional group dedicated to delivering critical warfighting capabilities to the Na- 
tion. We are building our future on a strong and successful past, and your support, 
together with the hard work of the outstanding men and women of the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Command, will ensure that we remain ready, agile, and effective in deterring 
strategic attack, assuring our allies, and defeating current and future threats. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much, Admiral. 

General Alexander. 

STATEMENT OF GEN KEITH B. ALEXANDER, USA, 
COMMANDER, U.S. CYBER COMMAND 

General Alexander. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, 
distinguished members of the committee, thank you for this oppor- 
tunity for what could be my final hearing here, as you stated. 

Sir, I would ask that my written statement also be added to the 
record. 

Chairman Levin. It will be. 

General Alexander. One of the things I’d like to cover, based on 
your questions, is a few things about what we see going on in cyber 
space. But, I’d emphasis upfront the great men and women that we 
have within the Command and supporting us throughout DOD and 
with some of our other agencies. I’ll touch on that briefly. 

You brought up the issue of the threat — ^both you and the rank- 
ing member. I think it’s important to step back and look at what’s 
going on in this space, because it impacts everything that you 
brought up, from what Snowden has done to where we are with our 
policies and laws and what we’re going to do to defend in this 
space. It is changing so rapidly that our policy and laws lag behind 
it. 

If you look at all the applications that are coming out and the 
way this space is actually growing, it is far beyond where current 
laws and policies are. I think this is absolutely one of the key and 
fundamental issues that we have to have in a discussion with the 
American people. How do we protect our Nation in this space and 
through this space? Both of those are issues that are on the table 
today. How do we do it in such a manner that they know we’re pro- 
tecting their civil liberties and privacy while concurrently pro- 
tecting this Nation? 

You brought up the fact of the amount of exploits. I’m going to 
define, for my use here, a difference between exploitation and the 
attacks. Exploitation is where their intent is to steal either infer- 
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mation or money. Attacks will be where they want to disrupt or de- 
stroy devices or actions in and of cyber space. 

We see an awful lot of exploitation. You brought up the 
Mandiant report and what’s going on. That exploitation is for the 
theft of intellectual property as well as to get into some of our sen- 
sitive systems. It goes throughout the infrastructure. From my per- 
spective, the best way to solve the exploitation problem — and to 
also defend against disruptive and destructive attacks — is to form 
a defensible architecture, a Joint Information Environment (JIE). 

If I were to leave you with one thought of what we could and 
should do as a Nation, we should protect these networks better 
than we have them protected today. Not just within DOD, but also 
our critical infrastructures. Time and again, we’re seeing where 
people have exploited into these networks, only to find out that the 
way that they’re getting in is so easy that it’s difficult to defend. 
So, step one, Mr. Chairman, is a defensible architecture. 

Attacks are growing. It was mentioned by the ranking member. 
The attacks that we saw against Wall Street and around the world, 
the destructive attacks that have hit Saudi Aramco, RasGas in 
South Korea, and most recently, the Sands Corporation. When you 
look at those destructive attacks, they destroyed data on systems 
that had to be replaced. This is a significant change from disrup- 
tive attacks, those distributed denial of service, which only disrupt 
for the time that that attack is going on, versus a destructive at- 
tack, where the information is actually lost. Far more damaging, 
far more timely, far more costly. Both of those are going on to- 
gether. My concern is, that is growing. We will see more nation- 
states using that. If diplomacy fails, that will be their first course. 
We have to be prepared for that, as a nation, and we have to work 
with our allies to set up what are the ground rules and deterrence 
in this area. 

So, some thoughts. First, the Services are doing a great job, from 
my perspective. Working through the furloughs and sequestration, 
I think where we are right now in setting up the cyber teams is 
superb. I sat down with some of our folks in training. I know sev- 
eral of you have asked questions on this. We have had roughly 
4,500 seats where people have gone into different training things. 
One of the things that you can count on me in this command is to 
set up the best trained force in the world. We’re doing that. We’ve 
gotten people from the Services, from the Navy, the Army, the Air 
Force, instructors from the academies, to come out and help us set 
up these programs. It’s superb. When you look at the number of 
people and the quality that we have in this, it’s absolutely superb. 

Training the young folks going in, that’s going to take time. We’ll 
have roughly one-third of that force fully trained by the end of this 
calendar year. I think that, given the sequestration, is a huge step 
forward. We are on track to get the team stood up, as well. They’ll 
reach Initial Operational Capability, roughly one-third of those, by 
the end of this year. Those are two steps forward that we have to 
really focus on and that we’re taking. 

I mentioned team sport. Within DOD, you want us to work close- 
ly with the Services. We are, with our component commands. 
That’s going well. I think Admiral Haney and I see that as one of 
the key things that we can do to ensure that the Services are 
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aligned and that we’re training everybody to a joint standard. 
That’s going on. We have a close relationship with them, and we 
operate in a joint environment. That’s huge. But, we also have to 
work with the Defense Security Service Academy and NSA. I think 
those relationships are also good and strong. 

Finally, within the interagencies, with the Department of Home- 
land Security (DHS) and the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
specifically, I think those relationships are good. With Secretary 
Johnson in place, I think we’ll take some further steps forward. 
We’ll meet with him in a couple of weeks. 

Team sport, something that we have to work together. I am con- 
cerned that our policy and law lagged behind this. Part of that is 
educating people, the American people and our administration and 
Congress and the courts, on what’s going on in this space. Many 
of the issues that we’ve worked our way through over the last 5 
years on the NSA side, working with the Foreign Intelligence Sur- 
veillance Act (FISA) court, boils down to an understanding of 
what’s going on in cyber space, our ability to articulate it, and their 
understanding of what we’re talking about. This makes this area 
especially difficult, and one that I think we need to step back, set 
a framework for discussion with the American people. This is going 
to be absolutely important in setting up what we can and cannot 
do in cyber space to protect this country. From my perspective, 
that’s going to be one of the big issues that we move forward. 

I think a precursor to that is getting the NSA issues resolved. 
We have to get those resolved, because, ironically, it operates in the 
same space. If we can solve the NSA issues, especially the surveil- 
lance program that the President asked us to look at, which, over 
the next several weeks, I think we will bring back to you all a pro- 
posal, I think that will be the first step. Pending that, we can then 
look at that as a way and construct for how we would move for- 
ward in cyber space. 

Bottom line, Mr. Chairman, we have great people out there and 
the Services are doing a great job. I am really impressed with the 
types and quality of the soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and ci- 
vilians that we’re getting. It’s absolutely superb. We need to invest 
in that training more, and we’re taking that as our top priority. 

That’s all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of General Alexander follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN Keith B. Alexander, USA 

Chairman Levin, Senator Inhofe, distinguished members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to speak to you today on behalf of the men and women of 
the U.S, Cyber Command (CYBERCOM). This will be the last time I have the honor 
of talking about our Command’s fine and dedicated servicemembers and civilian per- 
sonnel before this committee. It always gives me great pleasure to tell you about 
their accomplishments, and I am both grateful for and humbled by the opportunity 
I have been given to lead them in the groundbreaking work they have done in de- 
fense of our Nation. 

CYBERCOM is a subunified command of U.S. Strategic Command in Omaha, Ne- 
braska though based at Eort Meade, MD. It has approximately 1,100 people (mili- 
tary, civilians, and contractors) assigned with a Congressionally-appropriated budg- 
et for fiscal year 2014 of approximately $562 million in Operations and Mainte- 
nance, Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, and military construction 
(MILCON). CYBERCOM also has key Service cyber components: Army Cyber Com- 
mand/Second Army, Marine Forces Cyber Space Command, Fleet Cyber Command/ 
Tenth Fleet, and Air Forces Cyber/24th Air Force. Together they are responsible for 
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directing the defense ensuring the operation of the Department of Defense’s infor- 
mation networks, and helping to ensure freedom of action for the United States 
military and its allies — and, when directed, for defending the Nation against attacks 
in cyber space. On a daily basis, they are keeping U.S. military networks secure, 
supporting the protection of our Nation’s critical infrastructure from cyber attacks, 
assisting our combatant commanders, and working with other U.S. Government 
agencies tasked with defending our Nation’s interests in cyber space. 

CYBERCOM resides with some key mission partners. Foremost is the National 
Security Agency and its affiliated Central Security Service (NSA/CSS). The Presi- 
dent’s recent decision to maintain the “dual-hat” arrangement under which the 
Commander of CYBERCOM also serves as the Director of NSA/Chief, CSS means 
the co-location of CYBERCOM and NSA/CSS will continue to benefit our Nation. 
NSA/CSS has unparalleled capabilities for detecting threats in foreign cyber space, 
attributing cyber actions and malware, and guarding national security information 
systems. At CYBERCOM, we understand that recreating a mirror capability for the 
military would not make operational or fiscal sense. The best, and only, way to meet 
our Nation’s needs today, to bring the military cyber force to life, and to exercise 
good stewardship of our Nation’s resources is to leverage the capabilities (both 
human and technological) that have been painstakingly built up at Fort Meade. Our 
Nation has neither the resources nor the time to redevelop from scratch the capa- 
bility that we gain now by working with our co-located NSA partners. Let me also 
mention our other key mission partner and neighbor at Fort Meade, the Defense In- 
formation Systems Agency (DISA). DISA is vital to the communications and the effi- 
ciency of the entire Department, and its people operate in conjunction with us at 
CYBERCOM on a constant basis. We all work in conjunction with the extensive ef- 
forts of several Federal Government mission partners, particularly the Department 
of Homeland Security (DHS), the Department of Justice and its Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI), and other departments and agencies. We also work with private 
industry and allies in the overall mission of securing our networks, identifying 
threat actors and intentions, building resiliency for Federal and critical infrastruc- 
ture systems, and supporting law enforcement in investigating the theft and manip- 
ulation of data. 

Allow me to review the highlights since our last posture hearing before the com- 
mittee a year ago. The main point I want to leave with you is that we in U.S. Cyber 
Command, with the Services and other partners, are doing something that our mili- 
tary has never done before. We are putting in place foundational systems and proc- 
esses for organizing, training, equipping, and operating our military cyber capabili- 
ties to meet cyber threats. CYBERCOM and the Services are building a world class, 
professional, and highly capable force in readiness to conduct full spectrum cyber 
space operations. Seventeen out of 133 projected teams have achieved full or “ini- 
tial” operational capability, and those teams are already engaged in operations and 
accomplishing high-value missions. The Cyber Mission Force is no longer an idea 
on a set of briefing slides; its personnel are flesh-and-blood soldiers, marines, sail- 
ors, airmen, and coastguardsmen, arranged in military units that are on point in 
cyber space right now. We are transforming potential capability into a reliable 
source of options for our decisionmakers to employ in defending our Nation. Future 
progress in doing so, of course, will depend on our ability to field sufficient trained, 
certified, and ready forces with the right tools and networks to fulfill the growing 
cyber requirements of national leaders and joint military commanders. That is 
where we need your continued support. 

THE THREAT PICTURE 

The Department of Defense along with the Department of Homeland Security, the 
Department of Justice, and the Federal Bureau of Investigation have primary re- 
sponsibilities to defend the United States in cyber space and to operate in a global 
and rapidly evolving field. Our economy, society, government, and military all de- 
pend on assured security and reliability in this man-made space, not only for com- 
munications and data storage, but also for the vital synchronization of actions and 
functions that underpins our defenses and our very way of life. CYBERCOM con- 
centrates its efforts on defending military networks and watching those actors who 
possess the capability to harm our Nation’s interests in cyber space or who intend 
to prepare cyber means that could inflict harm on us in other ways. 

Unfortunately, the roster of actors who concern us is long, as is the sophistication 
of the ways they can affect our operations and security. We have described some 
of these in previous hearings, and I know the Director of National Intelligence re- 
cently opened his annual Worldwide Threat Assessment for Congress with several 
pages on cyber threats, so I’ll be brief here. 
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I can summarize what is happening by saying that the level and variety of chal- 
lenges to our Nation’s security in cyber space differs somewhat from what we saw 
and expected when I arrived at Fort Meade in 2005. At that time many people, in 
my opinion, regarded cyber operations as the virtual equivalents of either nuclear 
exchanges or commando raids. What we did not wholly envision were the sort of 
cyber campaigns we have seen in recent years. Intruders today seek persistent 
presences on military, government, and private networks (for the purposes of exploi- 
tation and disruption). These intruders have to be located, blocked, and extracted 
over days, weeks, or even months. Our notion of cyber forces in 2005 did not expect 
this continuous, persistent engagement, and we have since learned the extent of the 
resources required to wage such campaigns, the planning and intelligence that are 
essential to their success, and the degree of collaboration and synchronization re- 
quired across the government and with our allies and international partners. 
Through concerted efforts, and with a bit of luck, we are creating capabilities that 
are agile enough to adapt to these uses and others, and I am convinced we have 
found a force model that will give useful service as we continue to learn and impro- 
vise for years to come. 

We have some key capability gaps in dealing with these increasingly capable 
threats. Cyber space is a medium that seems more hospitable to attackers than de- 
fenders, and compared to what real and potential adversaries can do to harm us, 
our legacy information architecture and some of our weapons systems are not as 
“cyber robust” as they need to be. Our legacy forces lack the training and the readi- 
ness to confront advanced threats in cyber space. Our commanders do not always 
know when they are accepting risk from cyber vulnerabilities, and cannot gain reli- 
able situational awareness, neither globally nor in U.S. military systems. In addi- 
tion, the authorities for those commanders to act have been diffused across our mili- 
tary and the U.S. Government, and the operating concepts by which they could act 
are somewhat undefined and not wholly realistic. Further our communications sys- 
tems are vulnerable to attacks. We need to rapidly pursue a defense in depth as 
we envision with the fielding of the Joint Information Environment. 

These gaps have left us at risk across all the CYBERCOM mission areas that I 
described above. 


cybercom’s priorities 

CYBERCOM is addressing these gaps by building cyber capabilities to be em- 
ployed by senior decisionmakers and Combatant Commanders. In accordance with 
the Department of Defense’s Strategy for Operating in Cyber Space, the people of 
CYBERCOM (with their NSA/CSS counterparts) are together assisting the Depart- 
ment in building: 

(1) A defensible architecture; 

(2) Trained and ready cyber forces; 

(3) Global situational awareness and a common operating picture; 

(4) Authorities that enable action; 

(5) Concepts for operating in cyber space. 

We are finding that our progress in each of these five areas benefits our efforts 
in the rest. We are also finding the converse — that a lack of momentum in one area 
can result in slower progress in others. I shall discuss each of these priorities in 
turn. 

Defensible Arehitecture 

The Department of Defense (DOD) owns seven million networked devices and 
thousands of enclaves. CYBERCOM, with its Service cyber components, NSA/CSS, 
and DISA, monitors the functioning of DOD networks, providing the situational 
awareness to enable dynamic defenses. Unfortunately, DOD’s current architecture 
in its present state is not fully defensible. That is why the Department is building 
the DOD Joint Information Environment (JIE), comprising a shared infrastructure, 
enterprise services, and a single security architecture to improve mission effective- 
ness, increase security, and realize IT efficiencies. The JIE, together with the cyber 
protection teams that I shall describe in a moment, will give our leaders the ability 
to truly defend our data and systems. Senior officers from CYBERCOM and DISA 
serve on JIE councils and working groups, and together with leaders from the office 
of the DOD’s Chief Information Officer, Joint Staff J6, and other agencies, are guid- 
ing the JIE’s implementation (with NSA’s support as Security Adviser). JIE has 
been one of my highest priorities as Commander, CYBERCOM and Director, NSA/ 
CSS. 
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Trained and Ready Forces 

Over the last year, we have made great progress in building out our joint cyber 
force. When I spoke to you in March 2013 we had just begun to establish the Cyber 
Mission Forces in the Services to present to CYBERCOM. This force has three main 
aspects: (1) Cyber National Mission Teams to help defend the Nation against a stra- 
tegic cyber attack on our critical infrastructure and key resources; (2) Cyber Combat 
Mission Teams under the direction of the regional and functional combatant com- 
manders to support their objectives; and (3) Cyber Protection Teams to help defend 
DOD information environment and our key military cyber terrain. On January 17, 
2014 we officially activated the Cyber National Mission Force — the U.S. military’s 
first joint tactical command with a dedicated mission focused on cyber space oper- 
ations. We have plans to create 133 cyber mission teams by the end of fiscal year 
2016, with the majority supporting the combatant commands and the remainder 
going to CYBERCOM to support national missions. The teams will work together 
with regional and functional commanders according to a command and control con- 
struct that we are actively helping to forge and field. 

The training for this force is happening now on two levels. At the team level, each 
cyber mission team must be trained to adhere to strict joint operating standards. 
This rigorous and deliberate training process is essential; it ensures the teams can 
be on-line without jeopardizing vital military, diplomatic, or intelligence interests. 
Such standards are also crucial to assuring intelligence oversight and to securing 
the trust of the American public that military operations in cyber space do not in- 
fringe on the privacy and civil liberties of U.S. persons. Our training system is in 
the midst of certifying thousands of our people to high and joint military-wide 
standards. 

At the individual level, we are using every element of capacity in our Service 
schools and in NSA to instruct members of the Cyber Mission Force teams. We have 
compiled a training and readiness manual, a “summer school” for cyber staff offi- 
cers, and are shaping professional military education to enhance the cyber savvy of 
the force. To save time and space, furthermore, we have established equivalency 
standards to give individuals credit for training they have already taken in their 
Services and at NSA, with a board to adjudicate how much credit to confer for each 
course. Finally, we have established Job Qualification Records for team work roles 
to provide joint standards, further reinforcing common baselines of knowledge, skills 
and abilities across Service-component teams. 

As our training system geared up to meet our need for trained operators and cer- 
tified teams, sequestration-level reductions and furloughs last year seriously im- 
peded our momentum. The uncertain budget situation complicated our training ef- 
forts; indeed, we had to send people home in the middle of our first-ever command 
and staff course last summer. Moreover, every day of training lost had cascading 
effects for the overall force development schedule, delaying classes, then courses, 
and then team certifications, to the point we are about 6 months behind where we 
had planned to be in training our teams. We are only now catching up to where 
we should have been months ago in building the Cyber Mission Force. 

Increased Operational Awareness 

Enhanced intelligence and situational awareness in our networks help us know 
what is happening in cyber space. Our goal is to build a common operating picture, 
not only for the cyber activities of organizations based at Fort Meade but also across 
the U.S. Government. We are moving toward this objective, for instance by coordi- 
nating the activities of the CYBERCOM and NSA operations centers. Achieving it 
should let all who secure and defend our networks synchronize their activities, as 
well as see how adversarial and defensive actions can affect one another, which in 
turn enhances the efforts of planners and the predictability of the effects they seek 
to attain. 

Capacity to Take Action 

The last year saw increased collaboration between defenders and operators across 
the U.S. Government and with private and international partners. CYBERCOM 
played important roles in several areas. CYBERCOM, for instance, has been inte- 
grated in the government-wide processes for national event responses. This regu- 
larly exercised capability will help ensure that a cyber incident of national signifi- 
cance can elicit a fast and effective response at the right decisionmaking level, to 
include pre-designated authorities and self-defense actions where necessary and ap- 
propriate. In addition, CYBERCOM participated in whole-of-government actions 
with partners like the Departments of State, Justice, and Homeland Security in 
working against nation-state sponsored cyber exploitation and distributed denial-of- 
service attacks against American companies. Finally, we already benefit from shar- 
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ing information on cyber threats with the services and agencies of key partners and 
allies, and are hopeful that cybersecurity legislation will one day make it easier for 
the U.S. Government and the private sector to share threat data in line with what 
the administration has previously requested. 

Operating Concepts 

To oversee and direct the Nation’s cyber forces, as previously mentioned, we have 
established a National Mission Force Headquarters in CYBERCOM at Fort Meade. 
This functions in parallel with analogous headquarters units (the four Joint Force 
Headquarters) for the Service cyber components, which themselves work with the 
NSA/(!;SS regional operating centers in Georgia, Texas, and Hawaii. 

We can report some good news with respect to the realism of our cyber exercises, 
which put these operating concepts to the test. CYBERCOM regularly participates 
in more than twenty Tier 1 Combatant Command, coalition, and inter-agency exer- 
cises. We also run a Cyber Wargame that looks 6 years into the future and includes 
industry and academic experts. CYBERCOM’s flagship exercises, Cyher Flag and 
Cyber Guard, are much more sophisticated now and are coupled directly with Joint 
Doctrine and the Force Model. Cyber Flag, held each fall at Nellis Air Force Base 
in Nevada, includes all the Service cyber components as well as inter-agency and 
international partners. Cyber Flag 14 in November 2013 assembled more than 800 
participants, included conventional maneuvers and kinetic fires in conjunction with 
cyber operations, and featured a much more realistic and aggressive adversary in 
its expanded virtual battlespace. In the past we were tentative about letting the 
cyber “red teams” loose, for fear they would impair expensive training opportunities 
for conventional arms. In our recent Cyber Flag iteration last fall, we figuratively 
took the gloves off Our defense consequently got its collective nose bloodied, but the 
defenders to their credit fought back and prevailed in chasing a determined foe out 
of our systems. For its part. Cyber Guard is a whole-of-government event exercising 
State- and national-level responses to adversary actions against critical infrastruc- 
ture in a virtual environment. It brings together DHS, FBI, CYBERCOM, State gov- 
ernment officials, Information Sharing and Analysis Centers, and private industry 
participants at the tactical level to promote shared awareness and coordination to 
mitigate and recover from an attack while assessing potential Federal cyber re- 
sponses. Finally, we are also building and deploying tools of direct use to “conven- 
tional” commanders in kinetic operations, some of which were most recently utilized 
in the latest Red Flag exercise run to keep our pilots at the highest degree of pro- 
ficiency. 


WHEKE ARE WE GOING? 

Let me share with you my vision for what we at CYBERCOM are building to- 
ward. We all know the U.S. military is a force in transition. We are shifting away 
from legacy weapons, concepts, and missions, and seeking to focus — in a constrained 
resource environment — on being ready for challenges from old and new technologies, 
tensions, and adversaries. We have to fulfill traditional-style missions at the same 
time that we prepare for emerging ones, with new tools, doctrines, and expectations, 
both at home and abroad. We are grateful to Congress for lessening the threat of 
wholesale budget cuts called for by the Budget Control Act. That makes it easier 
for the Department of Defense to maintain its determination to shield our cyber 
space capabilities from the resource reductions falling on other areas of the total 
force. It is fair, and indeed essential, for you to ask how we are utilizing such re- 
sources while others are cutting back. 

Our answer is that the trained and certified teams of our Cyber Mission Force 
are already improving our defenses and expanding the operational options for na- 
tional decision makers, the Department’s leadership, and joint force commanders. 
We are building this force and aligning the missions of the teams with intelligence 
capabilities and military requirements. Our cyber mission teams will bring even 
more capability to the “joint fight” and to whole-of-government and international ef- 
forts: 

• CYBERCOM is working with the Joint Staff and the combatant com- 
mands to capture their cyber requirements and to implement and refine in- 
terim guidance on the command and control of cyber forces “in-theater,” en- 
suring our cyber forces provide direct and effective support to commanders’ 
missions while also helping CYBERCOM in its national-level missions. In 
addition, we are integrating our efforts and plans with component command 
operational plans, and we want to ensure that this collaboration continues 
at all the Commands. 
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• Our new operating concept to enhance military cyber capabilities is help- 
ing to foster a whole-of-government approach to counter our Nation’s cyber 
adversaries. Indeed, CYBERCOM planners, operators, and experts are 
prized for their ability to bring partners together to conceptualize and exe- 
cute operations like those that had significant effects over the last year in 
deterring and denying our adversaries’ cyber designs. 

Here is my greatest concern as I work to prepare my successor and move toward 
retirement. Despite our progress at CYBERCOM, I worry that we might not be 
ready in time. 'Threats to our Nation in cyber space are growing. We are working 
to ensure that we would see any preparations for a devastating cyber attack on our 
critical infrastructure or economic system, but we also know that warning is never 
assured and often not timely enough for effective preventive actions. Should an at- 
tack get through, or if a provocation were to escalate by accident into a major cyber 
incident, we at CYBERCOM expect to be called upon to defend the Nation. We plan 
and train for this every day. My Joint Operations Center team routinely conducts 
and practices its Emergency Action Procedures to defend the Nation through inter- 
agency emergency cyber procedures. During these conferences, which we have exer- 
cised with the participation up to the level of the Deputy Secretary of Defense, we 
work with our interagency partners to determine if a Cyber Event, Threat or Attack 
has occurred or will occur through cyber space against the United States. As Com- 
mander, CYBERCOM, I make an assessment of the likelihood of an attack and rec- 
ommendations to take, if applicable. We utilize this process in conjunction with the 
National Military Command Center to determine when and if the conference should 
transition to a National Event or Threat Conference. 

We understand that security is one of the greatest protections for civil liberties, 
and that liberty can suffer when governments hastily adapt measures after attacks. 
At CYBERCOM we do our work in full support and defense of the civil liberties and 
privacy of Americans. We do not see a tradeoff between security and liberty; we pro- 
mote both simultaneously, because each enhances the other. Personnel at 
CYBERCOM take this responsibility very seriously. The tools, authorities, and cul- 
ture of compliance at NSA/CSS give us the ability and the confidence to achieve 
operational success against some of the toughest national security targets while act- 
ing in a manner consistent with civil liberties and rights to privacy. That said, un- 
less Congress moves to enact cybersecurity legislation to enable the private sector 
to share with the U.S. Government the anomalous cyber threat activity detected on 
its networks on a real-time basis, we will remain handicapped in our ability to as- 
sist the private sector or defend the Nation in the event of a real cyber attack. I 
urge you to consider the now daily reports of hostile cyber activity against our Na- 
tion’s networks and appreciate the very real threat they pose to our Nation’s eco- 
nomic and national security as well as our citizen’s personal information. I am con- 
cerned that this appreciation has been lost over the last several months, as has the 
understanding that — when performed with appropriate safeguards — cyber threat in- 
formation sharing actually enhances the privacy and civil liberties as well as the 
security of our citizens. 


CONCLUSION 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for inviting me 
to speak, and for all the help that you and this committee have provided 
CYBERCOM over the years. It has been my honor to work in partnership with you 
for these past 39+ years to build our Nation’s defenses. Never before has our Nation 
assembled the talent, resources, and authorities that we have now started building 
into a cyber force. I am excited about the work we have done and the possibilities 
before us. This is changing our Nation’s capabilities, and making us stronger and 
better able to defend ourselves across the board, and not merely in cyber space. We 
can all be proud of what our efforts have accomplished in building CYBERCOM and 
positioning its men and women, and my successor, for continued progress and suc- 
cess. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much, General. If that proposal 
comes in the next few weeks, it may come before your retirement, 
in which case this may not be your last hearing before this com- 
mittee. 

Senator Inhofe. Then he might reach 40 years. 

Chairman Levin. That’s true. 

But, anyway, we know how much you’ve put into this effort, and 
we do look forward to that proposal. It’s way beyond this com- 
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mittee. The entire Congress, the American people, and, of course, 
the administration look forward to the recommendations that you’ll 
he making or the proposal that you’ll he making. 

Let’s have a 7-minute first round. 

Admiral, I think you made reference to the ground-based mid- 
course defense (GMD) system. We’ve had some flight test-fit fail- 
ures with both models of the deployed kill vehicles. My question is 
this. Do you believe that it is a high priority to fix the problems 
with our current GMD kill vehicles and that we need to use a fiy- 
before-you-buy approach to ensure that, before we deploy any addi- 
tional GMD interceptors, that we need to demonstrate, through 
successful and realistic intercept flight testing, that the GMD sys- 
tem has been fixed and will work as intended? 

Admiral Haney. Senator Levin, a very important question, there. 
The importance of MDS, and the ingredients that go in there — the 
kill vehicle is an important part of that system, and the failures 
that we’ve had in the past are under review, expecting a readout 
soon from the review board. But, it is critical that we get to the 
technical issues associated with the kill vehicle and get those cor- 
rected so that we can have better reliability in our MDS. That, cou- 
pled with investments in discrimination and sensors, is key to the 
way forward. 

Chairman Levin. Should we fix the kill vehicle problems before 
we deploy an additional GMD interceptor? 

Admiral Haney. Sir, I believe we need to do both in parallel 
while we understand the problem deeper. That is already under- 
way. 

Chairman Levin. General, let me shift to you about some of the 
issues that you addressed. 

First, there was an article in yesterday’s or the day before’s New 
York Times, saying that, in late spring 2011, NSA and DOD devel- 
oped options for the President to conduct sophisticated cyber at- 
tacks on the Syrian military and on President Assad’s command 
structure. Can you provide the committee, in a classified manner 
for the record, if necessary, your assessment about the accuracy of 
the article and your views on the decision that the President pur- 
portedly made relative to that and to the thinking behind that deci- 
sion? 

General Alexander. Mr. Chairman, I will provide a classified re- 
sponse to that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Chairman Levin. I assume you were in the middle of that discus- 
sion and those options. 

General Alexander. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

General, in January, as you pointed out, the President ordered 
a transition to end the Telephone Metadata Collection Program, as 
it currently exists, to preserve the capabilities that we need, but 
without the government collecting and holding the data on call de- 
tail records. Do you believe that the government needs to hold all 
the metadata records in order to determine whether terrorist sus- 
pects overseas are communicating with persons located in the 
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United States, or could a third party, a private third party, hold 
that data, or service providers perhaps keep the data? 

General Alexander. Mr. Chairman, I think there are three op- 
tions on that, that I would put on the table. You mentioned govern- 
ment holding it, the Internet service providers holding it, and I 
think there is yet another option, where you look at what data you 
actually need, and get only that data. Can we come up with a capa- 
bility that just gets those that are predicated on a terrorist commu- 
nication? I think you have those three options that I would put on 
the table. Those are three of the ones that I think need to be fully 
discussed and the merits for both sides. They have pros and cons 
on the agility that you would have with the programs. 

We have made some recommendations. I think that will be our 
view over the next couple of weeks within the interagency. I am 
confident that the process is going well in this. They’ve had depu- 
ties and other meetings amongst the interagency, and I think the 
facts are being put on the table to help make a good decision to 
bring forward to you all. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. The Privacy and Civil Liberties 
Oversight Board and the President’s Review Group on Intelligence 
and Communications Technology both characterized the section 215 
program as useful; however, they said that it has not yet identified 
a single instance involving a threat to the United States in which 
the program made a concrete difference — these are their words — 
in the outcome of a counterterrorism investigation. 

Can you, either for the record or here, give us examples or the 
list, if it’s a finite list, of where the program made a “concrete dif- 
ference” in the outcome of a counterterrorism investigation? 

General Alexander. Mr. Chairman, I can. There’s two sets. Let 
me give you the first part, which was what we gave to Congress 
on 54 different terrorist events — not all attacks, but this could be 
facilitation — roughly, 13 were facilitation, and the rest were ter- 
rorist plotting and attacks — that went on here and throughout the 
world. That’s the 54 number that everybody has known. Of those 
54, 41 were outside the United States, 13 were inside the United 
States. The Business Record FISA program could only apply to 
those 13. It actually was used in 12 of those 13. 

The issue which is the concrete part, gets us back to the mid por- 
tion of this. In sitting down with the Director of the FBI, both past 
and present, the issue comes up with one of agility. How do we go 
quicker? Things like the Boston bombing shows where this pro- 
gram and its agility really make a difference. 

So, from my perspective, there are some ongoing, concrete exam- 
ples today, that we can provide the committee in a classified set- 
ting, that shows, from my perspective, that this program makes a 
difference. 

The issue really comes down to your earlier question. So, how 
much data do you need? How do we do this data in the right way? 
Can we come up with a better way of doing it? Which is what the 
President has tasked us to try to come up with. 

I do think there is a better way. That’s what we’re putting on 
the table. I think it will address both of your questions — the data- 
base and how we respond. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to provide more details on the ongo- 
ing stuff that we’re seeing, threats that we’re seeing with this pro- 
gram. 

Chairman Levin. All right, it would be very helpful that you give 
us the list of each instance where the program has made a concrete 
difference, because that is very different from what these two orga- 
nizations and commissions found. We’ll expect that for the record. 
General. We appreciate it. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The National Security Agency has provided to Congress a list of some 54 exam- 
ples involving section 215 as well as section 702 of the Foreign Intelligence Surveil- 
lance Act (FISA), as amended by the FISA Amendments Act. The colloquy at the 
27 February hearing refers to this list and to the use of section 215 authorities dur- 
ing the investigation of the Boston Marathon bombing. The context of this question 
has changed significantly since the time of the hearing. The administration has 
called for legislation providing for the telephone metadata to be queried (with court 
approval of each query term) while it is held by the service providers, instead of 
NSA acquiring the data in bulk. Such legislation has now passed the House and is 
under consideration in the Senate. Upon request, NSA is prepared to provide Con- 
gress with current information on the operation of the section 215 program during 
this interim period and/or after the program is restructured pursuant to any legisla- 
tive changes. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You heard my characterization of Snowden in my opening re- 
marks. Do the two of you agree with that? 

Admiral Haney. I do. 

General Alexander. I do. 

Senator Inhofe. We’ve developed a chart that we have shown to 
both of you. I think. Admiral Haney, you went over this yesterday 
with some of our staff. For the benefit of those up here, we have 
copies. 

[The chart referred to follows:] 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

DoD Strategic Forces Funding 


Strategic Funding: Constant Dollars 



[Funding far below historical levels before decision to cut DoD budget 
Large bills coming to maintain force even at ~2/3 today's level 
Investment Average (1962-1993) > S23.7B 


Investment Average (FYOP) « $S.7B 

Recapitalization 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


To Deter and Assure 


Senator Inhofe. If you look at the peak there, that would have 
been as the end of the Cold War came, and we started dropping 
down in our nuclear modernization program. It was fairly level 
until getting into the current date that we’re in right now. 

You see the little hump there? That would he a new — necessary 
in order to get this done — a new cruise missile, new ICBM, new 
sub-launched. Have you had a chance to look at this chart? Do you 
feel that’s what our needs are now. Admiral Haney, the accuracy 
of this chart? 

Admiral Haney. Senator Inhofe, I have seen this chart, and what 
I think is unique about the chart is, it really gives a great presen- 
tation of the history of funding that we have invested in our stra- 
tegic deterrent, and also gives, even beyond the Future Years De- 
fense Program, an approximation of what requires to be modern- 
ized. As you look at this chart, it’s unique, in terms of what was 
paid for, back in the late 1980s, early 1990s, and how that sustains 
us today in having a credible deterrent that we’re operating in a 
safe, secure, and effective manner today. 

Senator Inhoee. Yes, that’s in the past, but the way we’re going 
forward is what I’m interested in, which I think we’re going to have 
to do. 

Now, I’m going to read a list. There are eight delays that have 
bothered me, and I’d like to have you comment on any of these and 
how they fit into the chart of what our expectations of the future 
are. 

First of all, (1) the ballistic missile submarine, delayed 2 years; 
(2) air-launch, delayed a little bit more than 2 years; (3) the follow- 
on ICBM, still no decision yet; (4) the B-61 bomb LEP, that was 
delayed 2 V 2 years; (5) both warheads, the W-78 and W-88, delayed 
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2 years; (6) plutonium handling facility, deferred at least 5 years; 
(7) uranium processing facility, delayed at least 4 years; and (8) 
funding of the DOE weapons activities, $2 billion short of the New 
START commitments, those START commitments that were made 
by the President and by the administration in order to secure the 
votes necessary to pass New START. 

Of these eight, first of all, do you agree? Which do you think are 
more significant in correcting so that we can meet the expectations 
of this chart? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, you’ve really captured where we need 
to go, in terms of modernization across the triad, in which the 2010 
NPR articulated its value to our Nation in strategic deterrence. As 
I look at the modernization programs that are either in progress 
or going forward, we have delayed the Ohio replacement program 
to the point where we can ill afford to delay it any further. Right 
now, those platforms are going to be the longest serving sub- 
marines in the OAio-class today, getting up to 42 years of service 
out of them in the current plan. It is important that we move for- 
ward with that program. 

As you look at each leg of the triad, there are modernization as- 
pects. Some are underway. You mentioned the air leg, for example, 
the B-61 LEP, there is work ongoing today associated with that 
program. We have to keep it on track in order to have that portion 
of the air leg. You know we have a 3-plus-2 strategy that we’re 
committed to, and we have to continue to work that. 

The one piece of this chart that has significant uncertainty gets 
in terms of the impacts of sequestration, particularly as we look at 
beyond the current fiscal year, the next fiscal year, and particularly 
as we look at those cuts, going forward. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. I agree with that. But, part of the chart 
also, that most can’t see from where you are, is that it would only 
cost — this modernization that is to reach these expectations, about 
5 percent of the defense spending. So, I see this as affordable. Do 
you agree with that? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, I would say to not continue the mod- 
ernization of the triad is not an option. This chart, though not in 
percentages, does, in fact, illustrate that when you look at — in the 
current timeframe and — I would say in the last 5 years we’ve been 
about 3 percent, and going up to nearly twice that much is a sig- 
nificant investment, but a necessary investment going forward. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

General Alexander, I wanted to get into a little bit more time on 
this, because of my concern that I’ve expressed to you on several 
occasions, over Iran, over the threat that’s there. People think of 
the threat of Iran, as I have too, as gaining a nuclear capability, 
a delivery system that could reach the United States. That’s been 
a great concern of ours. But, what is not as obvious is what that 
was revealed in the Wall Street Journal article, back in February, 
about what they are able to successfully infiltrate the critical Navy 
computer network, and then, of course, getting into Wall Street and 
all of that. So, I’d ask you the consequences of the Iranian cyber 
space. There won’t be time to get into that, but I would like to have 
you just comment. 
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You were talking about the education of the American people. I 
think that’s it. This whole thing on the NSA and how people are 
using an issue that may be there, but it’s there only for a very 
small part of it. Is this what you mean when you say the education 
of the American people? I think that’s what you mean. Again, how 
are we going to go about doing that? 

General Alexander. Mr. Chairman, that’s what I mean. How do 
we help them understand the evolution of what’s going on in this 
space and what the country is asking NSA to do to protect the Na- 
tion from terrorist attacks and now to provide early warning for 
cyber. You have a couple of issues that we’re asking NSA to do. 
What we’ve seen with all the reviews is that they’re doing it right. 
Everything gets pointed out that we tell the court when we make 
a mistake, we do it right. 

But, the real issue comes down to understanding, what do we 
need to do to fix these problems? You mentioned access into net- 
works. When you look at it, it is banks, it is electric, it is govern- 
ment networks, it is private networks, it is all of them. The thing 
that we haven’t done is built security into these networks at the 
pace that we need to. 

What I would propose, especially for the government, is to imple- 
ment the JIE and create a defensible architecture, and learn how 
to use it. We wouldn’t leave our classified material out in Central 
Park and then wonder why people are taking it. Right now, access 
to these networks is fairly easy. There are a lot of ways to get into 
it, and they only have to find one. That’s what they’re doing. 

Senator Inhofe. That’s right. That’s right. 

My time has expired, but I talked to the Defense Reporters Asso- 
ciation this morning, and told them this very thing, that people are 
not aware of the threat that you and I are talking about here in 
this hearing. I think, as part of the educational thing, we’re going 
to have to really work on the media to properly express to the 
American people the reality of what we’re facing and of the threat 
that’s there. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator, very much. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your service. Admiral Haney, wel- 
come. 

This being General Alexander’s, perhaps, last appearance before 
the committee, I have to thank him for his great service to the Na- 
tion. I’ve known General Alexander since he was a plebe and I was 
his company commander at West Point. Despite that very poor ini- 
tial role-model relationship, he has done quite well for himself. I 
know you’ve been involved. General, in lots of policy questions, but 
no one can or should question your integrity and your selfless serv- 
ice to the Nation. I thank you for that, sir. Thank you. 

You’ve raised a series of questions, and my colleagues have, too, 
with respect to the intersection of threats to our commercial enter- 
prises and threats to our national security. These are commingling, 
and you’re suggesting that NSA can and should play a more promi- 
nent role in providing assistance to civilian authorities, but that 
would require, I think, additional legislation. First, do we need ad- 
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ditional legislation? Second, can you give us the quick insights in 
what that relationship might look like? 

General Alexander. Senator, I’m not espousing that NSA should 
have a greater role inside the United States. What I am saying is 
that NSA has some unique capabilities in understanding threats, 
how they’re built, and how they go about, and we should have a 
better relationship for how we share that, those things between 
government and industry. That is where I think we need cyber leg- 
islation, sharing those capabilities, and especially those signatures. 

Let’s say that we come up with a signature for how a foreign ad- 
versary is getting into our networks, and it’s classified because of 
the way NSA got it, either through their own capabilities or 
through a partner. Giving it to industry in an unclassified manner 
would almost ensure that the adversary would know and respond 
and change that signature in a few days. We’ve seen that happen. 
So, we have to have a classified relationship for sharing some of 
this information and technology with industry so that we can im- 
prove it. 

The defensible architecture, I think that’s unclassified. The way 
we actually defend it, that gets into a classified area. I think that’s 
where I believe we’re going to need cyber legislation. It’s the ability 
to share that with industry that we’ll have to legislate, because 
today you can’t go back and forth easily. 

Why I made the comment on the business record FISA is, we’re 
also looking at, can we share some of these terrorist selectors with 
industry in a classified manner and get responses back, where the 
government, nor anyone, has to hold an entire database? That’s a 
possibility, and something I think we should pursue. 

If we do one, if we do the business records, it sets a case in 
precedent for cyber, and I think that’s where the public debate 
really needs to come down and where people need to understand 
exactly what we’re talking about. 

I would not be an advocate for having NSA operate within the 
United States. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. General. 

One of the other sides of this discussion is that you can alert in- 
dustry to potential threats, but, ultimately, industry will have to 
build the protection mechanisms in their systems. That’s going to 
require them to invest in more security. That seems to logically fol- 
low from your comment. 

General Alexander. I think that’s mostly correct. Senator. I 
would change it slightly to say there’s going to be a role for govern- 
ment for defending the Nation so that if another nation were at- 
tacking a sector of industry, we would have the government have 
to step in to protect it. But, you’re correct, they have to build the 
defensible architecture as well, something that can tip and queue 
and say, “Fm having these problems, you need to step in.” Those 
are decisions where the policy and the law have to precede the 
event. That’s where I think we have to push that understanding so 
people understand why we have to train CYBERCOM to operate at 
network speed in these areas. 

Senator Reed. Let me ask a question to both you gentlemen, and 
that is that the command-and-control networks, particularly with 
respect to our nuclear forces, which is clearly the responsibility of 
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the government, are you confident that we successfully can protect 
those networks from cyber intrusion? 

Admiral Haney? 

Admiral Haney. Senator Reed, yes, I am confident that we can 
protect those networks associated with our strategic deterrent. As 
we look at the future of threats, I am mindful, though, that we 
have to keep pace, as General Alexander has discussed. That’s a 
necessity, because in having a deterrent, you have to have the nec- 
essary command-and-control-and-communications systems that also 
have to be assured, not just now, but well into the future. 

Senator Reed. General Alexander? 

General Alexander. Senator, I agree, we can, today, defend it, 
and it’s going to continue to evolve, and we have to continue that 
assessment and our investment in their defense. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. 

All right, we’ve talked about the modernization issue of the triad, 
and we’re already underway in several programs, but they’ve been 
delayed, as Senator Inhofe pointed out quite specifically and quite 
bluntly. One issue, obviously, is the 0/iio-class replacement. Admi- 
ral Haney, and that seems to be further along than most of the 
other major platforms. Is that a fair assessment? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, the requirements have been estab- 
lished for the Ohio replacement, and there’s design work that’s un- 
derway, and the plan has been going through very good detail to 
get us out to where we can have a commissioned platform that’s 
certified and ready to deploy in 2031. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

There’s another aspect to this modernization issue, and that’s not 
the new platforms, but that’s making sure that existing facilities 
are adequate, particularly with respect to accidental incidents. 
You’re confident. Admiral Haney, that you’re investing enough in 
just the upkeep of the facilities so that we are absolutely confident 
that there is going to be no potential, or any significant potential, 
for accidents? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, my confidence exists, relative to the in- 
spections that we do associated with our nuclear enterprise to en- 
sure today that we are safe, secure, and effective. But there are in- 
vestments that are needed in some of our enterprise facilities that 
deal with the production, the storage, long-term storage, and dis- 
mantlement of weapons that are also required for the future. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Thank you for 
your service. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Reed. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. I thank both the witnesses. 

General Alexander, thank you for your outstanding service. I’m 
sure you view your last appearance here with mixed emotions. I 
would also like to congratulate you on overcoming your initial 
schooling and the malign influence of Cadet Reed. I think you’ve 
done very well. [Laughter.] 

Senator Reed. Cadet Captain Reed. [Laughter.] 

Senator McCain. Okay, excuse me. Cadet Captain Reed. Excuse 
me. Another mistake made by the authority. [Laughter.] 
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General Alexander, we’ve been kicking around this legislation, 
cyber security legislation, now for several years, and we’ve been 
going back and forth. Everybody knows we need the legislation, 
and you’ve made significant and valuable inputs. I can’t tell you 
the number of meetings I’ve gone to on it. One of the biggest prob- 
lems we face is that this issue crosses the many jurisdictional lines 
of different committees. Have you given thought to the idea that 
maybe we should have a select committee to examine this entire 
issue of cyber security? 

General Alexander. Senator, I think that would be a great idea, 
although I don’t know as much about your job, unfortunately. But, 
I do think having something that pulls all that together would 
make a lot of sense. 

Senator McCain. I’m sure you feel a sense of frustration that we 
haven’t acted legislatively, which you have repeatedly over the 
years advocated. Is that correct? 

General Alexander. I am concerned. Senator, that the lack of 
legislation will impact our ability to defend the country in this 
area. 

Senator McCain. I thank you. 

Director Clapper and General Flynn testified that the vast ma- 
jority of the more than 1.8 million documents that Edward 
Snowden stole have nothing to do with government surveillance 
programs. It puts national security at risk, and the lives of our 
men and women in uniform at risk. Do you have anything to add 
to their comments? 

General Alexander. I am greatly concerned about the risk to 
our men and women in the military and to our Nation from ter- 
rorist attacks, because I think it is doing both. So, I would just add 
the terrorists. 

Senator, I am concerned that they are learning how we stop 
them, and they’re going to get through. I think that’s the near-term 
issue that we face, both here in the United States and in Europe, 
and that we haven’t adequately addressed that problem. 

Senator McCain. You would agree that what’s been released so 
far is really just the tip of the iceberg? Is that a correct assess- 
ment? That much greater damage can be done by Mr. Snowden re- 
leasing more of the documents? 

General Alexander. That is correct. Senator. 

Senator McCain. Recently, a Wall Street Journal article sug- 
gested that the Iranians were able to successfully infiltrate a crit- 
ical Navy computer network. It was last February 17th that they 
were able to access the bloodstream of the Navy network. Accord- 
ing to the article, Iran’s infiltration of a Navy computer network 
was far more extensive than previously thought, and, “It took the 
Navy about 4 months to finally purge the hackers from its biggest 
unclassified computer network.” Do you believe we have a credible 
deterrence in the cyber domain against this kind of activity by Iran 
and other adversaries? 

General Alexander. Senator, I think we need to evolve a deter- 
rence strategy that draws the lines on what is acceptable in cyber 
space and what actions we take. That does not yet exist. 

Senator McCain. Finally, maybe this is more appropriate for a 
closed hearing, but there’s a New York Times article that said that 
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Jason Healy, the director of the Cyber State Craft Initiative at the 
Atlantic Council, argued that using cyber warfare for humanitarian 
purposes in Syria, such as taking steps to degrade Assad’s use of 
air power, might be an effective tool and one that might reverse the 
tide of world opinion that the U.S. Government is using cyber capa- 
bilities for nefarious ends. 

Do you have a comment on that. General? 

General Alexander. Senator, I think one of the things that you 
and the administration would depend on CYBERCOM and 
STRATCOM is to create options for policymakers to determine 
which is the best approach in solving these. I think that is one of 
the things that we’ve evolved. I think that’s a good thing. I don’t 
know that I necessarily agree with the statement when and how 
to use it. I do think other countries are using it. So, I’d go back 
to your earlier statement, what’s the deterrence strategy, and how 
do we help evolve that? I think that’s going to be the key to this. 

I do think, in future environments, cyber will be the first tool 
used in future 

Senator McCain. By both sides. 

General Alexander. By both sides. 

Senator McCain. General, since this probably is your last ap- 
pearance, there’s been a great deal of criticism about NSA spying, 
invasions of privacy, Americans and foreign leaders being 
eavesdropped on. I think I can safely say that, given your long ten- 
ure, this is probably the most controversy that’s been generated 
about your agency and its work. I’d like for you to take the remain- 
ing couple of minutes that I have to put this in perspective for us 
and for the American people. 

It happens to be my opinion that we are in grave danger of a 
new form of warfare that most of us don’t understand. Maybe you 
can put this in perspective for us as to what we’re facing, and 
maybe give some response to the critics that say that we’re invad- 
ing every home, every individual, that we are gathering all this in- 
formation. You’ve seen it, all this publicity and controversy swirl- 
ing around NSA activities. Maybe you could take a minute and try 
to put it in the perspective from your many years of experience in 
this area. 

General Alexander. Senator, thank you for that opportunity. 

I think one of the greatest honors and privileges I’ve had in my 
almost 40 years is to lead the men and women of NSA. They are 
the best I’ve ever seen, doing quietly what our Nation has asked 
them to do: protect this country in cyber space, and develop the 
tools to protect our networks. We’re doing that. 

To assume that what NSA is doing is a rogue agency or is out- 
range, you see now, from all the different reviews, that NSA is 
doing exactly what the Nation has asked them to do. So, the issue 
now comes to a debate, what do we want NSA to do, and what do 
we need it to do? That gets to the heart of the issue that you’ve 
put on the table. 

From my perspective, the space, cyber space, where both NSA 
and now CYBERCOM operate, is one space where both the good 
guys and the bad guys all operate in that same space. Forty years 
ago, it was different. Foreign military communications were in a 
separate circuit from our domestic communications. Now, they’re 
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all intertwined. That’s where the policy and the legal dehates have 
not yet come to fruition and said, “So, how do you operate in that 
space so that you can stop a terrorist attack, stop a war between 
two countries in the Middle East, and protect this Nation?” All of 
that is at the heart of the issues that we’re talking about right 
now. 

I think the Nation has to have NSA working with foreign part- 
ners to ensure that wars don’t go on in the Middle East, that we 
stop terrorist attacks, and that we protect this Nation. It’s in that 
same space that cyber adversaries also operate in. The rules that 
we have now have to accommodate both what I’ll call active opera- 
tors, cyber operators, and defense, from an intelligence perspective, 
in the same space. 

I think your idea of a select committee, perhaps, to address this 
converging area is one of the things that we should look at. It is 
evolving quickly. As it will be a phase-zero to phase-one part of fu- 
ture conflict, we’re going to have to get this right. 

I think putting CYBERCOM where it is, and what we’ve done 
with it, is the right thing. I think Secretap^ Gates pushing this to- 
wards NSA and CYBERCOM as an entity, an activity, ensured 
that we had the team building it together. I think we should fur- 
ther evolve that team where it needs to be. 

But, Senator, if I could just end on one thing. When I looked at 
the people of NSA and what they’re doing, the true tragedy in all 
of this is the way the press has articulated them as the villains, 
when what they’re doing is protecting this country and doing what 
we have asked them to do. What we’re finding out, in every review, 
in every case, they’ve done what we’ve asked them to do. If they 
made a mistake, we find out, “Oh, they reported that 3 years ago 
to the courts, to Congress, and to the administration.” No one is 
doing anything underhanded. They’re just trying to do the job that 
this Nation needs them to do. 

I think we have to have a reset with how we look at NSA and 
CYBERCOM. I think we have to get on with the cyber legislation. 
Those attacks are coming, and I think those are near-term. We’re 
not ready for them. The Nation needs an agency like NSA, with its 
technical capacities, to help ensure we can evolve that future space 
to where we need it. They’re the ones, the predecessors who helped 
us crack Enigma, the red and purple codes from Japan, and they’re 
the ones that helped protect our communications, and they’re the 
ones we’re going to need in the future. 

So, Senator, thank you for that opportunity. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Senator Udall. 

Senator Udall. Good morning, gentlemen. 

Admiral Haney, let me just start by saying I really enjoyed hav- 
ing a chance to sit and visit with you. I’m very much looking for- 
ward to, as the chairman of the Strategic Eorces Subcommittee, 
working with you and Senator Sessions, the ranking member, and 
the rest of the subcommittee, to make sure that our strategic deter- 
rent remains safe, reliable, and affordable. We talked quite a bit 
about the affordability factor. It’ll be a great privilege to work with 
you. 
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General Alexander, as always, it’s good to see you. I know that 
you, as Senator McCain suggested, may have mixed feelings about 
this being your last appearance before the committee, and I, too, 
want to thank you for your four decades of service to our country. 

That said, I remain concerned about NSA surveillance activities 
and the constitutional ramifications when it comes to our liberties, 
and I’d be remiss if I didn’t address those concerns today, at least 
for old times’ sake. I would add that your knowledge is vast, and 
I really appreciated your initial comments about how we move for- 
ward when it comes to, particularly, sections 215 and 702. I want 
to make a couple of comments about sections 215, and then ask you 
a question. 

You know well that Members of Congress, I think as long ago as 
7 years, were asking questions about the use of section 215. They 
and I learned that we really couldn’t have an open, informed de- 
bate about the law, because the official meaning of the law was se- 
cret, and that concerned a number of us. It concerned me even 
more when I joined the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence 
(SSCI) here on the Senate side 3 years ago, and I was able to take 
some time in classified settings to better try and understand what 
was going on. 

It felt to me like — and I believe this strongly — that secret laws 
undermine trust in authority, and then that erodes and damages 
our capacity to fight terrorism and protect the American people. 
Then, when the public learns that government officials have been 
rewriting the law in secret, confidence is undermined, and then it 
makes it harder for you to do the job you want to do and the job 
that I admire you for doing. I believe that confidence has been un- 
dermined with regard to the Patriot Act. 

So, my question to you is — and I think you’ll have opportunities 
to answer this as a civilian, as well, because I think people are 
going to want to hear your point of view, given your broad experi- 
ence. Do you think it was wise to keep classified the interpretation 
of the law itself? Then, what advice would you give to your suc- 
cessor to help him understand the importance of making the 
boundaries of the law clear to the public? 

General Alexander. I think the rationale. Senator, for going in 
and keeping this secret was sound at the beginning. I think hind- 
sight says, could we and should we have done more? I think that’s 
the open debate right now. 

My concern is, now that terrorists know how we do this, do they 
learn such that we can’t stop them? I think the real issue that I 
see is, we’re giving away a capability, which means there’s one less 
tool, or that tool at least is minimized in its capability for stopping 
terrorist attacks and understanding what they’re up to, and for 
other issues like that. 

I do think, though, given where we are today, we have to be 
transparent on this in the cyber legislation so the American people 
can enter into it, and that is, here’s how we would propose doing 
this data. I think that debate that the administration would pur- 
port is one that should be open. I think if we do that right for this 
set of data, we can then look at cyber legislation in a parallel ef- 
fort, and do that right, as well, and in an open session. 

So, I think those two would be a good way to move forward. 
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Senator Udall. I want to note for the record as well that I hear 
you continuing to emphasize, “We really do need to get cyher legis- 
lation through Congress.” I also hear you implying, and I think 
saying directly, that we can figure out how to have the right kind 
of approach to metadata. Again, I want to let you know I appre- 
ciate your willingness to work on that as we move forward, per the 
President’s recommendations. 

If I might. I’d like to turn to Admiral Haney and talk about the 
crews that operate our ICBMs. We’ve been well aware of some of 
the stories over the last couple of months about what’s been hap- 
pening. I think the missile crew might pull eight alerts per month, 
and they spend time in the capsule, in addition to briefings, pre- 
paring for their shifts, and actually getting out to the missile field, 
so that a 24-hour alert actually lasts about 3 days. Again, that 
would equal eight times per month. The airmen are kept very busy 
during their alerts, with training exercises and drills. That only 
leaves 6 days off a month, which is when the crews study for the 
exams, where they, I think, have to have a perfect score to pass. 

I’m extremely concerned, you are extremely concerned, about the 
reports of cheating on those exams. I fully support a thorough in- 
vestigation and appropriate disciplinary action. But, there’s a real 
need to address the root causes of some of the morale and dis- 
cipline issues that have begun to surface. 

Can you talk about what’s done to prevent burnout in the missile 
crews? They’re bright, they’re talented, they’re incredibly com- 
mitted. How do we keep them focused on this deadly serious mis- 
sion and then make sure they have opportunities for advancement 
and development? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, I think those are very important ques- 
tions. These are questions that are, in fact, being looked at in the 
series of reviews that are ongoing, first within the Air Force in the 
command-directed investigation, as well as the Force Improvement 
Program, which is more of a grassroots look at this, holistically — 
I have people on that team, as well — in addition to the reviews that 
have been led by the Secretary of Defense in looking at the nuclear 
enterprise in its entirety. 

I do believe, though, from personal experience, going down, being 
in the alert facilities and the capsules with our combat alert crews, 
though, that, through this scattering of articles, it really makes it 
look like the majority of them are not dedicated to the mission. I’m 
here to tell you, that is absolutely false. I’ve met a number of these 
talented individuals that are very proud of serving our country as 
missileers in that community. Quite frankly, they are distraught 
over one thing in particular, and that is their colleagues that — a 
few of them — have, in fact, cheated, and really feel that they are 
getting a broad grade instead of the grade that they deserve, be- 
cause they have been carrying out this mission, day-in and day-out. 
Clearly, we are looking at the methodologies of evaluations versus 
certification, and working hand-in-hand with the Air Force to make 
sure we look at that hard and get it right. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. Admiral. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Udall. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Thanks to both of you. General Alexander, thank you for your 
service for so many years. Admiral Haney, we look forward to con- 
tinuing to work with you. Thank you for your good visit to my of- 
fice recently. 

General Alexander, with regard to our capabilities to intercept 
communications and so forth that has been discussed, NSA, the 
fact that that’s been revealed, did it not, in fact, tell our adver- 
saries what our capabilities are, at least some of them — most — a lot 
of them, and that, therefore, allowing them to avoid detection in 
ways that could be damaging to the United States and our ability 
to protect the country? 

General Alexander. That’s correct. Senator. 

Senator Sessions. In your opinion, have some of those capabili- 
ties enabled us to have information that helps protect the country 
from attack? 

General Alexander. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Sessions. General Alexander, in a response to a pre- 
vious question, you said, “If DOD does not develop effective offen- 
sive capabilities in cyber space, and clear rules of engagement for 
using them, adversaries will have little to fear of a U.S. response 
and, therefore, have little motivation for restraint.” In other words, 
as I interpret you today, is, if we have no settled philosophy about 
how to respond to damaging interferences with our systems 
through cyber attacks, then our adversaries are not likely to be de- 
terred from adventures to try to damage our systems. Is that what 
you’re saying? How far along have we made it toward developing 
the kind of policies you suggest are necessary? 

General Alexander. Senator, I think, more specifically, we need 
to set the norms in cyber space, what’s acceptable, what’s not, and 
what will we do? I think the President did part of that in his 2009 
paper, which said an attack in cyber space, here’s what we’ll re- 
spond. We’ll use cyber plus everything else. 

Senator Sessions. Repeat that? 

General Alexander. I think in May 2009, there was a cyber 
memorandum that the President put out that said, “We’ll respond 
to attacks in cyber space with cyber and any other means avail- 
able.” So, I think he put that on the table. I think that’s the correct 
approach. I think we have to take it to the next step. When and 
what will we do? 

Right now, there are a number of things that have gone on 
against our infrastructure. The question is, when do we act? That’s 
a policy decision. But, I do think what we don’t want to do is let 
it get to the point where we find out, “Okay, that was unaccept- 
able, and we didn’t set the standard.” We have to have a deterrence 
area. We’re helping to push that. 

Senator Sessions. In other words, we tell people who are causing 
us damage that, “When you do A, B, or C, you can expect that 
you’ll receive some damage in return.” 

General Alexander. That’s correct. Or some form of a deterrence 
area to keep them from doing that. Senator. 

Senator Sessions. To what extent have we gotten there? Of 
course. Congress has a role to play in this. We have multiple com- 
mittees in the House and the Senate, and you have the White 
House and DOD. Do you think we could do better to help develop 
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a unified policy? Is that important recommendation you’d have for 
Congress? 

General Alexander. Absolutely. I think we need that. We need 
the cyber legislation. As I stated earlier, we need a defensible ar- 
chitecture. We need to implement that as well, I think share that 
with our industry partners so they know how to get the defensible 
architecture that Senator Reed talked about. 

Senator Sessions. I thank you for that. I would just say that, 
having been involved with the drafting of the Patriot Act — it was 
said it was rushed through. It was carefully done, over months of 
intense work. Senator Leahy, Senator Hatch, all of us on the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, NSA’s involvement. I believe in virtually 
every aspect of the Patriot Act, what we did was carefully done so 
it was within the Constitution and within prior court rulings about 
what’s permissible. That was the goal, and I don’t believe it rep- 
resented, in any significant way, any kind of new erosion of Amer- 
ican freedoms. There are great capabilities that I admit can be 
abused, and we need to make sure that they are not being abused, 
and the NSA needs to be watched. But, fundamentally, properly ex- 
ecuted, I think it’s not a danger to our constitutional rights. Great 
care was taken to do that. It became a bipartisan piece of legisla- 
tion that had overwhelming support. 

Admiral Haney, thank you for your leadership. I believe we made 
some progress on some of my concerns, but I think we need to be 
even more clear about it. I think there’s a growing consensus to 
maintain a strong nuclear deterrent within our government. I 
think you would agree with that. 

Admiral Haney. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Sessions. The Secretary of Defense coauthored a book, 
within a year of his confirmation, ongoing to zero nuclear weapons. 
The President has talked about it. Other people have talked about 
it. But, that can’t be in the immediate future in the world that we 
are living in. 

I think that the nuclear employment strategy, the 2013 report, 
is pretty clear. I hope our adversaries understand it, and American 
people do. It says we’ll field nuclear forces to deter potential adver- 
saries and ensure U.S. allies that they can count on America’s se- 
curity commitments. Does that represent your understanding? 
That’s a quote from the report. 

Admiral Haney. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Sessions. You think that’s important? 

Admiral Haney. Very important. 

Senator Sessions. I do, too. It also says we’ll maintain a nuclear 
triad consisting of ICBMs, submarine-launched ballistic missiles, 
and nuclear-capable heavy bombers as the best way to maintain 
strategic stability at reasonable cost and hedge against uncer- 
tainty. That’s one of the principles, also, in the report, is it not? 

Admiral Haney. It is definitely in the report, and it is been 
echoed by our leaders. Secretary of Defense Hagel, himself. 

Senator Sessions. I’m glad of that, because there’s some discus- 
sion, there was some uncertainty about that, at least in my mind. 

Then it says we should maintain, “a forward-based posture with 
nuclear weapons on bombers and fighter aircraft in support of al- 
lies and partners.” That’s in the report, also. 
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Admiral Haney. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Sessions. Indeed, Secretary Hagel has said — and mod- 
ernization is something, colleagues, that we really have to get seri- 
ous about. Our adversaries are updating far more than we are, in 
many cases. He said, in January of this year, I was pleased to hear, 
“The modernization of our nuclear stockpile is really important.” 
He went on to say, “We’re going to invest in the modernization we 
need to keep the deterrent stronger than it’s ever been. You can 
have my commitment on that.” So, I thank Secretary Hagel, our 
former colleague. Senator Hagel, for making that clear statement. 

I hope that you will keep us informed as you move toward accom- 
plishing this goal of the needs and challenges that you face. I be- 
lieve Congress will respond to help you overcome obstacles, because 
it’s just unthinkable that this nuclear system, that represents less 
than 5 percent of our budget, we don’t do it in a way that meets 
all the goals that we have to meet as a Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Alexander and Admiral Haney, thank you so much for 
your service. 

General Alexander, from what you’ve seen, what did we miss 
with Edward Snowden, in terms of how he got in the system, how 
he got information? When you look back at that, what happened? 

General Alexander. Senator, the issue that we missed here with 
Snowden, he was an IT specialist responsible for moving data from 
the continental United States to NSA Hawaii. In doing that, all the 
data that he was moving, he had access to. So, part one is, we 
needed a way of tracking what he did with that data. It was sup- 
posed to go to a common sharepoint server, which he was to main- 
tain, which it did do. But at times, he would take that data off in 
a way that couldn’t be seen by our sensors by the actions that he 
took. 

Part one, we trusted the IT folks that run our networks. We 
shouldn’t have, in this case. Part two, we didn’t have enough 
checks and balances on exactly where that information — we fixed 
both of those. We’ve come up with about 40 different internal fixes 
that will help fix this whole network and make it even more se- 
cure. 

I think it’s depressing, from my perspective, that we have to look 
at defending our network from those who sit within it, that we 
have trusted. But, that’s where we are and that’s what we have to 
do, and that’s what we’re doing with the data that we have today. 
I think, for insider threats, we’re fixing that with the way and the 
tools that we’re putting in. 

Bottom line is, we trusted a person we should not have trusted. 

Senator Donnelly. Obviously, you’ve made changes. You’ve 
made significant changes. Do you have an ongoing group who are 
looking at other areas? For instance, you looked at, in effect, this 
chain. Do you have groups looking at other areas in regards to 
worst case scenarios and how to fix them? Where there might be 
holes. 
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General Alexander. Sir, we have insider threat groups that are 
working within DOD, the Intelligence Community, NSA, and 
CYBERCOM. Four different sets of those, working and sharing 
ideas together. I think that’s a great way to red-team this ap- 
proach. We are cross-leveling those issues that we find, and work- 
ing that. I think that has heen very healthy and helpful. 

Senator Donnelly. One of the things I was wondering is, how 
do we prevent it in the future? Is that it? What else? 

General Alexander. I believe we could stop the Snowden of the 
future from doing what he did, the massive stuff. There will always 
be an issue with — we’re going to have to trust some people with 
some level of information. We have to do that. That will be almost 
impossible to stop, that which you take in your mind and go out 
with. Those parts are going to be very hard. That’s where I think 
what we do in the court system with individuals like this will be 
the key way of limiting or eliminating that type of action. 

I think we have to set a penalty system for doing this. But, that’s 
for the courts and others to decide. From our perspective, what 
we’re doing is, we’re ensuring that people who touch the data, we 
can track, audit, and ensure that they’re using it correctly, and at 
least identify who has done something, and quickly. 

Senator Donnelly. Have you taken a look at your vetting sys- 
tem of people who have access to this information? 

General Alexander. We have. We’ve adjusted that, in part. But, 
that’s a very difficult one, especially where and when a process or 
a person changes the way they think about something. So, we are 
changing the review timelines from 5 years to 2 years for different 
individuals, to make sure and to conduct more random checks. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. 

In another area, you had mentioned about your belief in the im- 
portance of cyber legislation. When we looked at cyber legislation, 
a number of folks in the business community objected to the report- 
ing requirements that would come up. How would you assess the 
level of cooperation between the private sector and your efforts in 
protecting the networks? 

General Alexander. Senator, there are two sets of issues. One 
is, given the current Snowden issues, many of the companies want 
to distance themselves, in part, but understand in the cyber area 
we have to work together, we have to share. We have to under- 
stand when they’re under an attack. 

Ironically, we cannot see all of that. So, the issue is, if there is 
an attack, especially a destructive attack, the probability that that 
will get through is higher in the civilian infrastructure. So, we 
have to have a way of sharing signatures so they can detect and 
stop those, and tell us when they’re coming so we can go see who’s 
doing that. That’s where FBI, DHS, NSA, and CYBERCOM all 
work together. 

Within the United States, I referred earlier with Senator Reed, 
I think that’s something we want FBI and DHS to lead, not NSA. 
What we can do is provide the outside-in, telling you what’s going 
on, who the adversaries are, and then, if the policymakers make 
decisions on what we can do, we have the tools and capabilities 
outside the country to take those actions, as appropriate. 
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Senator Donnelly. One of the areas that is specialized in, my 
home State of Indiana at Crane Naval Warfare Center, is detection 
of counterfeit parts. I wanted to ask you. General, what confidence 
do you have in our ability to detect the counterfeit or deliberately 
subverted components? How are we going to strengthen our efforts 
to do that better in the future? 

General Alexander. Counterfeit parts. Senator, is a tough issue, 
so you have to approach it two ways. One is, where is the data 
going and what do we do with it? So, that gets you back to a defen- 
sible architecture, where it is the data, not the systems, that you 
want to take care of. I think that will help alleviate some of the 
concerns on these cloned or implanted parts that can do damage 
to our infrastructure. 

It is a tough area. We have done work on that. I could provide, 
in a classified session or statement, some insights to some of the 
things that we have done, identifying and remediating against 
those. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. 

Then, Admiral, I didn’t want you to feel left out here, so I had 
wanted to ask you — in regards to North Korea, what do you think 
is needed, if anything, to shore up our anti-ballistic missile system 
to mitigate the threats that are being rattled on a regular basis by 
North Korea? How do we make sure we’re squared away there? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, as we look at North Korea as well as 
others, it’s veiy important that we continue the work we’ve been 
doing in ensuring our MDS’s reliability is the best it can be. With 
that is the whole mechanism of getting to the far left of the busi- 
ness. This includes getting the indication-and-warning part right, 
as best we can, all the way to the business of improving our MDS — 
first and foremost in our ability to sense things and discriminate, 
as well as the business of improving our kill vehicle. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Lee. 

Senator Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank both of you for your many years of distinguished service. 

General Alexander, we’ll miss you and we have enjoyed working 
with you. 

Admiral Haney, what is your assessment of Russian and Chinese 
reliance on nuclear weapons? Specifically, do you think that those 
countries are more likely to increase or decrease their reliance on 
nuclear weapon systems as a deterrent in the coming years? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, clearly we monitor closely develop- 
ments in those countries regarding their nuclear arsenal. It is clear 
to me that both of those countries have been involved and they 
have publicly announced their modernization programs and some of 
their strategies in a variety of their legs of their strategic nuclear 
capability. I will not speculate, in terms of the future, but clearly, 
in terms of what we’ve seen to date, we have seen a definite em- 
phasis of having a credible capability by both countries mentioned. 

Senator Lee. One thing I’d like to know is how any of that 
changes, both with regard to those countries and possibly other 
countries, if we, as the United States, proceed with any plan to 
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draw down our strategic weapons below the New START levels. 
How is that likely to deter other countries from increasing their 
own reliance on nuclear weapons, on either increasing or modern- 
izing their nuclear weapon systems? Specifically, I’d like to know 
what, if any, evidence exists to suggest that our drawdown of our 
strategic weapons would have that kind of impact. 

Admiral Haney. Senator, first, I would say that it’s very impor- 
tant, from my perspective, that we continue to work to have a cred- 
ible, safe, secure, and effective deterrent. Those actions, within 
themselves, are what we are about and what we are on a journey 
of doing, including our own modernization programs, as discussed 
earlier during the hearing. 

The connective tissue, in terms of how other countries look at us, 
both from a deterrence and assurance perspective, are very impor- 
tant. But, I think, as they look at us today, they see us worlong 
very hard to ensure each part of our strategic deterrent is being 
cared for and that are being operated in a proper manner. Even as 
we go down to the agreed-upon treaty limits for New START trea- 
ty, each warhead, to system, to systems-of-systems that are associ- 
ated with that, continue to remain a very effective arsenal to sup- 
port our deterrence needs for the future. 

Going beyond those limits will require negotiations and 
verification mechanisms, and we’ll have to look at the whole thing, 
including tactical nukes. 

Senator Lee. But, do we have any historical precedent that sug- 
gests that, as we draw down our systems, our nuclear arsenals — 
is there anything in our history, any historical evidence, to suggest 
that as we do that, other countries are less likely to be developing, 
increasing, or modernizing theirs? That would include consider- 
ation of countries like Iran or North Korea. In recent years, we 
have drawn ours down. So, on what basis could we conclude that 
continuing to draw ours down below the New START levels would 
likely deter other countries from continuing to move forward with 
their systems? 

Admiral Haney. The first amount of evidence really shows the 
amount of nuclear stockpile that has been reduced, both from the 
United States of America and from Russia, in terms of treaties that 
have been established over the years, including the New START 
treaty. 

Senator Lee. But, beyond Russia, can you point to anywhere else 
where that’s had a deterrent effect on other countries? 

Admiral Haney. I won’t, at this point, try to give a thesis that 
connects the dots there, because the intent of each and every coun- 
try is their own internal business, and I would say that countries 
will look at the — not just the drawdown, they will look at what’s 
in their strategic interests, and they will develop capability across 
various domains, including nuclear, to satisfy their needs. 

Senator Lee. Okay. If we don’t have a thesis on that, we don’t 
have any evidence, either. 

That does concern me, for the additional reason that, even with 
Russia, many of us here are very concerned with the fact that there 
have been reported violations by Russia of the Intermediate Range 
Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, dating all the way back to 2008. So, 
I’m interested in inquiring into your views, based on your perspec- 
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tive as the commander of our strategic forces, as to what the con- 
sequences are to our own national security when we have entered 
into a nuclear weapons agreement with a country — Russia — that’s 
in violation of that agreement. Don’t you think that that represents 
something of a threat to our national security? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, not just my command, STRATCOM, 
but our whole of government takes very seriously the treaties that 
are in place, and give that a lot of scrutiny, in terms of things. The 
treaties that we have, such as New START treaty, the goodness in 
those is a “trust, but verify.” The verification piece is very impor- 
tant. When I look at what — particularly, a goodness in the New 
START treaty is the — it allows for more transparency than just the 
number of verification looks both sides have per year, and they are 
ongoing today, even as we work toward those New START treaty 
limits. 

Senator Lee. Okay. I appreciate your response. I’d like to submit 
some more questions to you in writing but I’d just like to leave you 
with the thought that I am very concerned, and I believe I’m not 
alone in this, in saying that it’s distressing to me that we could be 
talking seriously about drawing down our potential in this area, 
even b^elow New START levels, without evidence that doing so is 
going to deter other countries from developing, increasing, modern- 
izing their own forces. I really would like to see some evidence as 
to why we should believe that. That evidence certainly should ex- 
tend beyond an indication that there has been some reduction by 
Russia, especially when Russia tends not to comply with its own 
obligations. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Lee. 

Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks, to both of our witnesses. 

Admiral Haney, I’m sitting here realizing, as we’re talking about 
the nuclear deterrent, I wrote my senior thesis on the nuclear de- 
terrent. I’m not going to give you the exact year, but let me just 
say, Lyndon Johnson was President of the United States. 

What concerns me is that the premise of deterrence and mutu- 
ally assured destruction assumes a state actor, a rational actor, 
and a non-suicidal actor. I’m wondering if we don’t need to rethink 
the whole theory of deterrence when we’re dealing with the poten- 
tial, anyway, of nuclear capability in the hands of non-state actors 
who aren’t particularly rational and who are, in fact, demonstrably 
suicidal. I don’t expect you to give me a dissertation on this now, 
but I’d really appreciate some thought about the nuclear deterrent 
theory in an age of totally changed circumstances. Do you have any 
immediate thoughts? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, I will say, as you look at the cost-ben- 
efit kind of relationship in nuclear deterrence, and, as you articu- 
lated, the business of the intent of the actor, rationality of the actor 
is important, you look at strategic deterrence in terms of what ca- 
pability a nation will have that can threaten the United States of 
America. 

Senator King. But, we might not even be talking about nations. 
I think that’s one of the important points here. We’re not nec- 
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essarily — if Iran develops a nuclear capability or Pakistan or some- 
one else, and they export it to al Qaeda, you’re talking about 19 
people on a tramp steamer headed for Miami. 

Admiral Haney. Yes, Senator, that’s why — and coupled with hav- 
ing a strategic deterrent is just as important as our efforts that are 
ongoing in combating WMD. That part of the portfolio in the busi- 
ness is ongoing, too. You can’t have one without the other in to- 
day’s uncertain environment. 

Senator King. I’d like to suggest you might follow up on this 
question, in terms of how does the theory of deterrence apply in 
2014? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Senator King. General Alexander, good to see you again. We’ve 
met in a lot of committee meetings. When is a cyber attack an act 
of war? Any ideas? 

General Alexander. I think that’s a political decision, a policy- 
level decision. I think it comes down to what is the impact of such 
an attack? 

In cyber space, some of the attacks will be not observable and, 
therefore, not a big attack. It would almost be like a show of force. 
Think of it as a blockade. In cyber, you’re going to have the whole 
spectrum that we have in the physical space now in cyber space, 
and I think we’re going to have to learn. 

But, I would submit that if it destroys government or other net- 
works to a point that it impacts our ability to operate, you’ve 
crossed that line. Now, that’s a policy decision, not mine. What we 
would do is recommend where those lines are. 

I think those things that are less than that, that are blocking 
communications or doing something, think of that as the old jam- 
ming electronic warfare, now in cyber, probably less than, but it 
could get to an act where you want that to stop because of the im- 
pact it’s having on your commerce. 

So, those are issues that, what we’ll call the “norms” in cyber 
space, need to be talked to on the international level. I think that’s 
one of the things that we push. I think the administration is push- 
ing those norms. I think it has to go a lot further. People need to 
understand it. It gets back to some of the earlier discussions about, 
do we understand exactly what we’re talking about here by 
“norms” in cyber space? 

Senator Keng. One thought is — and. Admiral Haney, this would 
be for you, as well — to think about the fact that we currently, I be- 
lieve, have an asymmetric advantage in this area, given the capa- 
bilities that we have. Perhaps we should develop a deterrent con- 
cept with regard to cyber, “If you mess with our networks, your 
lights will go off,” to provide a kind of deterrence for this kind of 
activity, rather than waiting for them to take down the New York 
Stock Exchange or the gas pipeline system; to let the world know 
that we have this capability, and if people want to pursue this ac- 
tivity against us, they will be retaliated against in a way — and, in- 
deed, the nuclear deterrent theory worked for 70 years. So, I just 
commend that to you as a possible American strategic statement. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to associate myself with the comments of 
Senator McCain. I’ve been now to a lot of hearings here and in 
SSCI that have focused on the necessity for cyber legislation. There 
was a major bill in 2012 that failed, and here we are, a year and 
a half later, every one of our witnesses has told us how important 
this is, how urgent it is, and yet, for reasons that I’m not entirely 
clear on, we aren’t there yet. Maybe we need a select committee to 
iron out differences between other committees. Intelligence, Judici- 
ary, Armed Services, whoever, to get this on the Senate floor. 

If we have an attack 2 or 3 months from now and we haven’t 
done anything, we’re going to look pretty dumb around here, be- 
cause we’ve certainly had plenty of warnings in every one of these 
hearings. I think it’s time that Congress acted. I don’t think it’s a 
particularly partisan issue. I hope that we can figure out a proce- 
dural way to move forward. I thought the suggestion Senator 
McCain made, made some sense, of putting together some kind of 
joint or select committee in order to do this. 

Final question. Admiral Haney and General Alexander, should 
CYBERCOM be elevated to a full unified combatant command? Are 
we at that stage in the evolution of this threat? 

General Alexander. I think we’re getting towards that stage. 
What I would say right now, what we’ve done great with 
STRATCOM is set up the command, get the people trained. We’re 
going to get to a point where you have enough forces, where I think 
unity of command, and the command and control between Sec- 
retary and the President directly to that, will make more sense. 
From an operational perspective, that’s something that they will 
need to consider probably over the next year or so. I think, with 
those teams coming online, that goes great. 

I would just say, candidly. General Bob Kehler and Admiral 
Haney have been superb to work with, so it has not risen to an 
issue. I do get concerned that, if there is an attack, having a 
streamlined command-and-control from the White House to that 
command is going to be important, and you’re going to want to 
have something like that. So, I think you’re going to get to that 
over the next year or so. 

Senator King. I think the next Pearl Harbor is going to be cyber, 
and I certainly hope that we’re going to be prepared, better pre- 
pared, than we were in 1941. 

Admiral Haney. Senator, as General Alexander has stated, we 
work, our two organizations, very closely together, and we recog- 
nize the speed of cyber. The one thing I would say connecting the 
dots to all of your questions — when we look at deterrence and our 
capability, sometimes we like to slice and dice it into one particular 
area versus the other. Our whole-of-government and our full mili- 
tary and national capabilities are what adversaries have to look at, 
in terms of deterrence at large. That can’t be lost as we drill into 
specific areas. Even as we look at what command-and-control orga- 
nization we have in the future, the real key will be how we inter- 
connect all of our different areas together in order to prevent, 
deter, and, if deterrence fails, to get at it and win. 

Senator King. I appreciate that but again, given our asymmetric 
advantage in cyber, it seems to me that we are in a position now 
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where we could use it as a deterrent to any of these kinds of activi- 
ties. 

I appreciate your testimony, gentlemen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator King. 

Senator Fischer. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. General, for your service. I appreciate the many 
years that you have served to protect this country and our citizens. 

Welcome, Admiral Haney. It’s good to see you. I appreciated hav- 
ing the opportunity just about a week ago to be back in Nebraska, 
and you were very kind, and we had a number of briefings there 
at STRATCOM, and I appreciate your taking the time to do that 
with me, and look forward to many more in the future, and con- 
gratulate you on your new command. 

You mentioned the defense of nuclear command-and-control net- 
works from cyber attack. Can you talk more generally about the 
need that we have to modernize those systems? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, as we have talked before but in par- 
ticular, when we look at strategic deterrence, the business of hav- 
ing both the correct sensing of the environment and the ability to 
move the information such that we have the appropriate command 
and control in a timely manner is critical. So, this is an area that 
we continue to work on, will continue to have investments. We 
have a strategy that we’re working to move forward on. We have 
to stay on course, even with sequesHation. 

Senator Fischer. A lot of times we focus on the hardware, on the 
platforms. We talk about the need to modernize warheads, the 
costs of our bombers and submarines. But, how are we going to 
communicate all this? What about our phone lines? What about the 
new building that’s going up there in Bellevue, on Offutt? Can you 
talk a little about the importance of all that? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, I would say, in the command-and-con- 
trol structure, what we count on is redundancy and reliability 
through a spectrum of different adverse environments. When you 
look at the different missions that STRATCOM has — I do thank 
Congress for their investment in the command-and-control complex 
that’s being built, because our ability to command and control our 
forces as well as move information is important. This goes all the 
way to the forces, those folks in either alert facilities, bombers to 
submarines, all the way up to the President of the United States. 

Senator Fischer. We heard questioning from Senator Lee and 
then from Senator King about deterrence, and if it is effective. We 
still face threats from nations who have nuclear capability. So, I 
believe that that deterrence is extremely necessary. But, since we 
also face the threat from terrorists and from others, there’s that 
natural tie-in with cyber security being necessary and making sure 
that our country is prepared in that respect as well. 

I know in the past there’s been the talk about separating the two 
command authorities and the necessity of doing that. Do you think 
that’s the way to go? In my conversations with General Koehler in 
the past, just looking at how it works and how we’re able to make 
those decisions by one commander, I think leaving it under one 
command, maybe at this point but also in the future, makes sense. 
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especially with our budgetary constraints. I would ask both of 
you — I know, General, you just spoke about possibly in a couple of 
years maybe separating them. But I would ask the Admiral’s opin- 
ion on that as well. 

Admiral Haney. Senator, I think myself and General Alexander 
are in fundamental agreement that what we want to do is win in 
cyber, and we want the command-and-control structure that allows 
us to win, first and foremost. As we look at investments to be 
made, as General Alexander has spoken and discussed, it’s most 
important that we build up our cyber capability, and that’s the 
piece that’s a priority for me as well. So as I look at investment 
dollars in the near-term, very important to build that capability. 
We may get to a point, at some point, where our national leaders 
fundamentally believe that that’s the best organization, and to 
change structure, it has to be the structured to win. 

Senator Fischer. General, do you have any comments? 

General Alexander. I agree, and I think what Admiral Haney 
said is right on target. 

Just to help articulate one step further, let’s say an action was 
going on in the Middle East that didn’t yet get to the strategic. You 
also then have and want us to directly support that combatant 
command in those actions. We both do. 

The issue that I see that’s really going to raise this is, cyber is 
more likely to be used in what we call phase zero. So, the con- 
tinuity of command and control from phase zero to phase one is 
where I think we’ll actually start to look at, how do we do this? 

From my perspective, what Admiral Haney put out there, the 
most important thing we can do right now is train and organize 
those teams. That’s where we’re focused. I do think this is some- 
thing that we’ll wrestle post my time here. I just put that on the 
table as a logical conclusion from my perspective from about a year, 
year and a half out. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you both very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Fischer. 

Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To our witnesses, appreciate this important testimony. 

To open off with a question, really for both of you — ^Admiral 
Haney, you said the question of what is the right command struc- 
ture is subsumed under the goal, which is, we want to win in 
cyber. Winning in cyber, I focus on our personnel. Do we have the 
personnel to win in cyber? 

Admiral Haney, in your testimony, you noted that plans call for 
133 cyber mission teams manned by over 6,000 highly-trained 
cyber personnel by the end of fiscal year 2016. I’d like to have each 
of you talk about the challenges of the recruitment and training of 
these specialized cyber personnel in an economy where they have 
a whole lot of other options. Talk a little bit about that dimension 
of the challenge that we face. 

General Alexander. Senator, let me just start off. We are actu- 
ally getting good feed from the Services in this area. By the end 
of this year, we’ll probably be one-third of the way through, even 
with sequestration, in terms of bringing them on board and getting 
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them into training seats. As you would expect, the training in these 
programs, depending on which position on the team they’re going 
to, goes from anywhere from 20- to 40-some weeks, plus. So, that’s 
the key, if you will, the big problem that we have is getting them 
through that. That’s 4,600 different course seats that we’ll have 
had people in by the end of this year. So, the Services have done 
extraordinary work. 

In terms of hiring these people in, from my perspective, the 
young kids coming in, they want to do this. This is great, and 
they’re great people. Some of our best operators in this space are 
the military personnel. We have to continue to do that. 

We need to look at how we encourage them to stay in the mili- 
tary. That’s going to be incentive pay and things that we’ve talked 
to the Services about. But, my hat’s off to the Service Chiefs who 
have helped push this in our Service components. I think, by the 
end of this year, where you see where we are, and if you have a 
chance to come up and see some of those teams in action, actually 
doing real-world missions, it’s superb. It is exactly what our Nation 
needs them to do, both on the offensive preparation side and pro- 
tecting our infrastructure. 

Admiral Haney. Senator, I have also watched and had an oppor- 
tunity to chat with some of our cyber warriors, not as many touch 
points as I’m sure General Alexander has had. I often ask this 
question to them. What makes them stay on? It is being able to 
contribute to the mission that makes a difference, to a point, every 
time I’ve asked that question. I’m proud of each and every one of 
them and what they do. 

I will say, also, we focus a lot on that portion of the business, 
but there’s also planning that goes on, associated with cyber, and 
that’s integrated in terms of what our combatant commands do, 
geographically, across the globe, and that’s the fusion of our capa- 
bility, cyber with our other capabilities, that also make a difference 
as we go forward. 

Senator Kaine. I would expect that, within the cyber space, you 
have an interesting mixture of Active Duty military and DOD civil- 
ian personnel. Is that profile, the mixture of the Services and then 
civilian DOD, different in your cyber work than it is in other mili- 
tary missions? 

General Alexander. It’s roughly the same. Senator. 

Senator Kaine. Okay. 

General Alexander. The Services approach it a little bit dif- 
ferent. We gave them some different leeway. But, I think the key 
in the cyber civilian area — one of the things that we’re looking at 
is how do we put all the team onto a same footing for their per- 
sonnel system so that they’re not disadvantaged, each in different 
ones. So, we have CCP, ISSCP, MIP, Service ones. 

Senator Kaine. Right. 

General Alexander. But, what you really want is them to be one 
team. So, how do we help them do that? That’s something that 
we’re looking at and, I think, a key point. 

Senator IS^ine. Remind me that, earlier in 2013, when we faced 
sequestration, do different parts of your unit get affected dif- 
ferently, whether they were civilian, DOD, or Active Duty? 
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General Alexander. That specifically was the problem. So many 
of them had to stand down or furlough on one side, because they 
were in one side of billets, while others were allowed to stay on be- 
cause they were in a different set of billets, and then the military, 
yet different. So it did tend to separate and cause problems within 
the team that I would like to fix. I want them to think they’re here 
for the good of the Nation as a cyber team. Erase those budget 
boundaries, if you would. 

Senator Kaine. General Alexander, there were some reports in 
February 2014, just recently, about Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army in Shanghai and how they employ thousands of members 
specifically trained to conduct cyber attacks against critical infra- 
structure in the United States — power grid, gas lines, water works. 
Talk a little bit about that, if you would, just about the magnitude 
of the cyber effort underway in the People’s Republic of China that 
you are basically trying to defend the Nation against every day. 

General Alexander. Senator, to get into details on that. I’d like 
to answer that in a classified setting, if I could. I would just tell 
you, you hit on the key parts. We have a lot of infrastructure — elec- 
tric, our government, our financial networks. Look at all the 
ways — look at what happened to Target and others. So when you 
look at it, it covers the whole spectrum. 

We have to have a way — a defensible architecture for our coun- 
try, and we have to get on with that. We have to look at how we 
take away from adversaries an easy ability to penetrate that — steal 
intellectual property, money, or other things. So, that’s JIE, but 
JIE, where we give it out to others. I think we have to get with 
that. 

In terms of what China and other nations are up to. I’d rather 
answer that in a classified session so I don’t make a mistake. 

Senator Kaine. Understood. 

Let me ask Admiral Haney a question. One of STRATCOM’s on- 
going tasks — and your testimony discusses this on pages 20 and 
21 — is work on the Syrian chemical weapons disposal together with 
U.S. European Command (EUCOM) and the Defense Threat Re- 
duction Agency (DTRA). There are some professionals and assets in 
Virginia that have been engaged in this. The Cape Ray is a Mer- 
chant Marine ship based out of Portsmouth that’s currently in 
Rota, that has been involved in this. We have intelligence profes- 
sionals at Ravana Station that have been involved through the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, as well. Talk a little bit about the work 
that STRATCOM does in this ongoing effort to rid Syria of one of 
the largest chemical weapons stockpiles in the world. 

Admiral Haney. Senator, this is obviously an ongoing effort that 
involves not just STRATCOM, but as mentioned, EUCOM, as well 
as the Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons. That 
piece, it’s good to see the teamwork that’s going on together with 
other allies and partners that are contributing to this mission. 
From a STRATCOM standpoint, working with our Strategic Com- 
mand Center for countering WMD — that’s also at the DTRA head- 
quarters — has been instrumental in working to come up with a so- 
lution to rid ourselves of some of those chemical weapons by the 
facility that’s built on Cape May, as you discuss. That’s a good- 
news story, but that’s part of the story in terms of the collective 
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international effort that’s ongoing in order to rid Syria of those 
chemical weapons. 

Senator Kaine. Right. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Kaine. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Alexander, I wish you well in retirement, but I wish you 
were not retiring. You’ve done a great job for our country, and I 
find you to be one of the most capable officers we have. I just want 
to let you and your family know how much I appreciate your serv- 
ice to our country. 

Now, having said that, could you describe in 30 seconds — and I 
think what Senators King and Kaine talked about, just boil it 
down, what could a major cyber attack do to the United States? 
What kind of damage could incur? 

General Alexander. I think they could shut down the power in 
the Northeast, as an example. Senator, shut down the New York 
Stock Exchange, damage data that’s in the Stock Exchange, remove 
data, shut down some of our government networks, other govern- 
ment networks, impact our transportation areas. Those are some 
things. 

Senator Graham. Release chemicals? 

General Alexander. I think that would be harder. They could 
get into SCADA [Supervisory Control and Data Acquisition] sys- 
tems. 

Senator Graham. Affect water supplies? 

General Alexander. Water supplies, right. They could do dam- 
age to that. They could do flows on rivers. 

Senator Graham. Would it cost us trillions of dollars? 

General Alexander. Potentially, especially in the financial sec- 
tor. 

Senator Graham. Could it cost thousands of lives? 

General Alexander. It could. 

Senator Graham. You’re telling us Congress hasn’t given you and 
your colleagues the tool to deal with this threat. Is that fair to say? 

General Alexander. That’s correct. Senator. We need a way to 
work with industry to understand this. 

Senator Graham. If all this could happen, and we could help, 
seems like we would. Do you agree with that? 

General Alexander. I agree. Senator. 

Senator Graham. When it comes to bipartisanship, I would allow 
Senator Whitehouse to write the bill. I’ve been in a bipartisan coa- 
lition with him. I think he’s one of the smartest people in Congress 
who understands this issue. 

General Alexander. He’s superb. 

Senator Graham. Isn’t he? I mean, he really — I hate to say that 
about Sheldon, but he really [Laughter.] 

I’ll just limit it to cyber. I don’t want to hurt him back home. 

Senator Inhofe. That would be more appropriate in closed ses- 
sion [Laughter.] 

Senator Graham. Yes, probably. That’s probably — ^you’re right. 
You’re right. 
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So in your tent of sequestration, if we continue down the road 
of what we’re doing to our military and our Intelligence Commu- 
nity, what kind of effect will that have on our ability to defend our- 
selves in your world. General Alexander? 

General Alexander. Senator, the key thing that it would impact 
is our ability to train and get these forces in. That’s where I see 
the biggest impact. What happened last year when we had seques- 
tration and furlough, it knocked out the training for about 6 weeks, 
which actually restarts a lot of that training. 

Senator Graham. On a scale of 1 to 10, how much capability 
would we be losing in your area if we allowed sequestration to be 
fully implemented? 

General Alexander. I’d have to go back to get an accurate an- 
swer on that. 

Senator Graham. Would it be catastrophic? 

General Alexander. It would be, in my opinion. I just don’t 
know. Senator. 

Senator Graham. We’ll give that a 10. 

Admiral Haney, if sequestration is fully implemented, what kind 
of effect does it have on your ability to modernize the force? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, if sequestration is fully implemented, 
it will have potentially disastrous impacts in terms of things. It 
really will be all up, in terms of the critical decisions that would 
have to be made, in terms of the money that is allocated and ap- 
propriated by this. 

Senator Graham. So let me see if I can summarize your testi- 
mony. If Congress continues on the path we have charted regarding 
sequestration, we’ll have a catastrophic effect on the Intelligence 
Community, we’ll have a dangerous effect on our ability to defend 
the Nation through strategic weaponry. On the cyber front, you’ve 
described a Pearl Harbor on steroids, and you’re asking Congress 
to act. Let’s just remember what’s been said today, that we have 
to do something about sequestration, in my view; we need to do 
something on the cyber front. 

Now, let’s get back to Senator King’s questions, which I thought 
were very good, about the role of strategic forces. Do you agree 
with me that deterrence is one aspect of a strong, capable nuclear 
program to deter rational nation-states from engaging the United 
States? Is that still a viable concept in the 21st century? 

Admiral Haney. Yes, Senator, it is. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree with me that what Senator King 
said is true, people who embrace chaos and suicide will not be de- 
terred. So, our goal, when it comes to terrorist organizations and 
rogue states who do not have a rational bone in their body, is to 
deny them the capability? 

Admiral Haney. That’s correct. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree with me. General Alexander — 
this is where you come into play, big time — the idea of a nuclear 
device coming into the United States on a steamer with 20 people 
on board is not a thing of novels. Is that a real threat? 

General Alexander. That’s one of our great concerns. Senator. 

Senator Graham. Do you agree with me that that’s one of the 
real things the NSA can do to help the country defend itself, to find 
that out before it happens? 
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General Alexander. I do, Senator. 

Senator Graham. Prevention, denial, and interdiction. So we 
need to make sure that when it comes to rogue states, who will not 
act rationally when it comes to terrorist organizations, that we can 
have good intelligence, we can stop it before it starts. 

Now, when it comes to Iran, do you believe they’re a rational na- 
tion-state, in terms of owning nuclear weapons? Would you feel 
comfortable with the Iranians having a nuclear capability? 

General Alexander? 

General Alexander. Senator, I would not. 

Senator Graham. Admiral Haney. 

Admiral Haney. I would not, as well. 

Senator Graham. Would one of your great concerns be that they 
would share that technology with a terrorist organization? 

General Alexander. Senator, that’s part of my concern, and/or 
use it. 

Senator Graham. Either way, it’s not a good outcome. 

Can you envision a circumstance if there’s a deal struck with the 
Iranians, General Alexander, that allows them to enrich uranium, 
even at a small level? What’s the likelihood that Sunni Arab states 
would want light capability? 

General Alexander. I think it’s probable. 

Senator Graham. Could somebody actually ask the Sunni Arab 
world, “What would you do if the United States agreed to allow the 
Iranians to enrich, at any level?” Do you agree with me. Admiral 
Haney, that one of the nightmare scenarios for the world would be 
if you had enrichment programs over uranium all over the Middle 
East? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, I would agree and state that one of our 
aspects of deterrence and assurance is working to prevent just that. 

Senator Graham. I would end with this thought. If somehow, 
some way, the world sanctions an Iranian enrichment program, you 
have set the stage for the whole Middle East to becoming an en- 
richment zone, and God help us all, under that scenario. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Graham. 

Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank both of you for being here and for your extraor- 
dinary service to the country. Thank you. General Alexander. 
You’ve done a wonderful job and have had to serve during very 
challenging times, so appreciate your service; and your service, as 
well. Admiral Haney. 

I wanted to follow up on the Iranian threat. Admiral Haney, 
when Director of National Intelligence (DNI) Clapper came before 
this committee last year, he said that the Iranians were working 
on two ICBM systems that would give them the capability of hit- 
ting the United States of America by 2015. Where are we on that 
threat, in terms of the Iranians’ ICBM program and their capa- 
bility of hitting the United States? 

Admiral Haney. Senator, I would really want to address that 
question in a more classified forum to get to the real details nec- 
essary to answer that question. But, the assessment to 2015 re- 
mains, from my understanding. 
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Senator Ayotte. So, DNI Clapper’s public assessment last year 
of 2015 still stands at this point, from your understanding. I under- 
stand you don’t want to get into the details of that in this setting. 

Admiral Haney. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Ayotte. One of the threats that obviously — Senator Gra- 
ham asked you about the threat of perhaps the Iranians with their 
nuclear program, if it is permitted to continue — is to provide that 
technology to terrorist organizations. But, obviously, the ICBM 
threat is one that we would be concerned about as well to our coun- 
try. Would you both agree? 

Admiral Haney. Yes, Senator. 

General Alexander. Yes. 

Senator Ayotte. We also faced, as we’ve talked about in this 
hearing, a threat from the North Korean ICBM capability as well, 
correct? 

Admiral Haney. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Ayotte. So, one of the issues that we have been dis- 
cussing in this committee is the issue of a third missile site, an 
east coast missile site for protection of the east coast of the United 
States of America. In the defense authorization, we have asked for 
a contingency plan for that site. I wanted to get your sense of 
where that stood and how quickly, if we made the decision to go 
forward with an east coast site, would it take us to stand that up, 
in light of the fact that we’re facing a potential threat of 2015 by 
the Iranians? You would agree with me that the east coast site 
would provide additional protection against that kind of threat. 

Admiral Haney. Senator, an east coast site will definitely pro- 
vide additional capability against a threat to augment what we al- 
ready have. But as we have discussed, fundamentally we have to 
invest in priorities order to work to get our sensing and discrimina- 
tion right, as well as getting our kill vehicle also performing to 
specification. But the current system provides us some capability. 

Senator Ayotte. Some capability, but yesterday General Jacoby 
testified before the House Armed Services Committee, and he said 
that the third site, if you built it, would give us better weapons ac- 
cess, it would give us increased inventory and increased battlespace 
with regards to a threat coming from the Middle East. Those are 
the facts. So, you would agree with him on that, that this — if, in 
fact, we are facing an Iranian ICBM threat, in addition to further 
sensing and discrimination capabilities, this would be important, 
given the population centers we have — New York, Washington — to 
have that additional, as General Jacoby described it, increased in- 
ventory and increased battlespace. 

Admiral Haney. I agree 100 percent with General Jacoby on in- 
creased inventory and battlespace. 

Senator Ayotte. Are you working with General Jacoby on the 
contingency plan if this Congress makes the decision to go forward 
with that site so that we’re ready to do it? 

Admiral Haney. We are working the planning associated with 
that. 

Senator Ayotte. Excellent. Thank you. 

How do you assess right now the threats that we face from North 
Korea — I Miow you were asked about it earlier, but where do you 
assess our ability, particularly — I know that we’re adding the addi- 
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tional GBIs in Alaska, but how do you assess our ability to meet 
that threat as well at the moment? Where are we in installing 
those additional interceptors in Alaska? 

Admiral Haney. The work is ongoing for those additional inter- 
ceptors to be complete by about 2016. But, there’s other work that’s 
ongoing across our missile defense apparatus. Things that we have 
done, for example, the THAAD capability that was placed in Guam, 
the work we’re doing to get a second TPY-2 radar in Japan, busi- 
ness of upgrading our sensors, and the work to improve discrimina- 
tion, all ongoing to help with this capability, including getting to 
the next test associated with our ground-based system. 

Senator Ayotte. That would be the next test, to ensure that the 
kill vehicles are properly working, given the prior tests and the as- 
sessment of those tests? 

Admiral Haney. That’s correct. Senator. 

Senator Ayotte. So, one of the things that Senator Inhofe asked 
you upfront that I think is of concern to many of us is the mod- 
ernization commitments that were made by the administration 
under section 1251 in conjunction with signing the New START 
treaty. Just to put it in simple terms, where are we? How do you 
assess the resourcing of those modernization commitments, both 
now in the current fiscal year 2014 budget context, and then going 
forward in particular on those modernization commitments? Obvi- 
ously, if sequestration were to stay in place, that’s one scenario. 
Then if you can give us a real sense of where are we on this? Be- 
cause I remain deeply concerned that those commitments are not 
there at the level of resources that they should be, making sure 
that we have the modernization that needs to be done to our nu- 
clear deterrent. 

Admiral Haney. Senator, the modernization efforts, some of 
which are definitely in progress and in a good place, some of the 
work that has been going, in terms of 3-plus-2 strategy associated 
with warheads, is moving forward. Clearly, there’s had to be a 
prioritization of efforts and a relook at certain efforts to ensure af- 
fordability and cost-effectiveness. That piece is ongoing as well. 

Senator Ayotte. But as we look at this — these issues — I know 
my time is up, but the one thing I think of is what keeps you up 
at night in this position? Both of you. I think that’s the most im- 
portant thing we should be thinking of What are you most worried 
about? We may not ask you the right question. 

Admiral Haney. My biggest concern right now is we’re looking 
at the future, and particularly our ability to balance resources and 
be able to, at the same time, work to have credible capability 
across the spectrum in all the mission areas that I have respon- 
sibilities for as combatant command, in addition to the strategic 
nuclear deterrent, maintaining that in the safe, secure, and effec- 
tive manner so as mentioned that our assurance prevents other 
countries from wanting to increase or go nuclear, in terms of capa- 
bility. 

Senator Ayotte. I’m afraid to get this answer. General Alex- 
ander. What keeps you up at night? 

Please share that with us. 

General Alexander. Yes. There are two issues. We talked about 
cyber. So that’s half of it. The other is in the terrorism area. I 
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think the greatest concern that I have, both for our country and for 
Europe, is a terrorist attack that galvanizes some of these Islamic 
fundamentalists into a true fighting force that could hurt our Na- 
tion and Europe. I believe right now we don’t have the proper foot- 
ing, especially with our European allies, to stop that. We have to 
have a candid set of discussions, solve our own problems with busi- 
ness record FISA, and other things. But, we also have to deal with 
them to ensure that they’re doing something similar to protect 
themselves. 

In the past, as the President pointed out, we do a lot to help pro- 
tect them. Some of our capabilities have been impacted by these 
leaks. Our ability to stop it has gone down just when they’re grow- 
ing. Look at Syria, Iraq, all of that. I am concerned over the next 
12 months something like that bad will happen. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you both. Thank you for your service. We 
really appreciate it. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Ayotte. 

Does anyone need a second round? [No response.] 

I’m going to withhold my questions for a second round. Instead, 
I’ll be asking both of you some questions for the record, which we’ll 
expect prompt answers on. 

Thank you. Admiral Haney and General Alexander. We will 
stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 
RECENT cheating INCIDENTS 

1. Senator Levin. Admiral Haney, last month, the Department of Defense (DOD) 
disclosed that upwards of 92 of 200 intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) control 
officers at Malmstrom Air Force Base were either directly or indirectly involved in 
cheating on a monthly proficiency exam. On February 4, the Navy disclosed that 
upwards of 30 of 150 naval reactor instructors were involved in cheating on a quali- 
fication exam at the Navy’s training facility in South Carolina. What is your assess- 
ment of why these incidents happened, and what do we need to do to prevent simi- 
lar problems in the future? 

Admiral Haney. Our service core values are the foundation to all we do as a joint 
military force — Integrity is one of these values and I expect both Navy and Air 
Force to properly investigate these issues and will work hand-in-hand with the 
Service investigations and the Secretary of Defense nuclear enterprise reviews. 
From the results of these investigations and reviews, we must then take appropriate 
actions to get this corrected. 

The Air Force and Navy are looking into the motivations to gain a better under- 
standing to ensure we are approaching this issue from a readiness perspective. Our 
personnel, units, and leadership team must remain focused on operational readiness 
while we motivate our professional personnel to do the right things even when no 
one is looking. Testing is a good tool to evaluate checklist familiarity, situational 
awareness, and combat proficiency. While providing our professionals clear guidance 
on how to advance, not using test scores but assessing performance, excellence, and 
service. 

2. Senator Levin. Admiral Haney, has the incident at Malmstrom Air Force Base 
affected the readiness of the missile wing? 

Admiral Haney. No. This incident is not a reflection of the unit’s combat capa- 
bility and it’s not a reflection of every individual’s readiness. Following the incident. 
Air Force Global Strike Command and 20th Air Force took immediate actions to 
validate the readiness of the ICBM crew force and determined it remains knowl- 
edgeable, capable, and competent. Every ICBM crew member was retested before 
their next alert. 20th Air Force implemented tighter test development, control, and 
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administration procedures. Our nuclear deterrent remains safe, secure, and effec- 
tive. 


FUNDING FOR NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

3. Senator Levin. Admiral Haney, the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) esti- 
mates that over the next 10 years the government plans to spend $156 hillion to 
directly maintain and modernize our nuclear delivery systems of submarines, bomb- 
ers, and missiles. If you include costs associated with the Department of Energy 
(DOE), associated command control systems, and historical cost growth, the number 
rises to $356 billion over 10 years. That is an incredible amount of money. Will you 
review the programs discussed in this report and report back to me on specific pro- 
posals to achieve efficiencies and savings? 

Admiral Haney. U.S. Strategic Command (STRATCOM) participates in ongoing 
DOD budget activities, as well as the interagency DOD/DOE review process, to iden- 
tify efficiencies and savings as we modernize our nuclear complex. Our priority is 
maintaining a safe, secure, and effective deterrent and we are committed to working 
with Congress to do so in an efficient, cost-effective manner. 

4. Senator Levin. Admiral Haney, we were presented today with a chart from the 
Air Force Global Strike Command showing the funding profiles for the DOD nuclear 
forces out to 2050. This is an important chart in that it puts in perspective past 
funding and a rationale for the systems that require recapitalization in the future. 
Is it correct that this chart is illustrative in nature and not a firm budgeting docu- 
ment that DOD is required to use in specifying the Future Years Defense Program 
as found in 10 U.S.C. section 221? 

Admiral Haney. The specific chart is an illustrative picture and is not an official 
DOD budget document being used to determine future nuclear enterprise invest- 
ments. DOD’s best cost estimate for modernizing the nuclear triad over the next 10 
years is detailed in the annual 1043 report. Cost projections beyond that time period 
have uncertainty as a number of nuclear enterprise modernization programs are 
still not defined. 


COST OVERRUNS AT THE NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

5. Senator Levin. Admiral Haney, the prior STRATCOM Commander, General 
Kehler, repeatedly voiced concern on the ability to the National Nuclear Security 
Administration (NNSA) to support DOD’s stockpile needs due to large cost overruns. 
Do you share similar concerns about the NNSA? If so, do you have any views as 
to what steps we could take to address this problem? 

Admiral Haney. The nuclear complex faces a substantive, multi-decade recapital- 
ization challenge, and we must continue investing the necessary resources to main- 
tain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear deterrent. If we do not commit to these 
investments and execute our programs as planned, we risk degrading our deterrent 
capabilities. With the oversight of the Nuclear Weapons Council, both DOD and 
DOE continue to work closely to refine the long-term nuclear stockpile sustainment 
strategy that maintains our deterrent capabilities while balancing resource and in- 
frastructure demands. 


PROTECTION OF SPACE ASSETS 

6. Senator Levin. Admiral Haney, STRATCOM is responsible for coordinating the 
use of, and protecting, national security satellites. Press reports indicate that coun- 
tries such as Russia and China have been aggressively developing anti-satellite ca- 
pabilities. Do you believe we have adequate policy guidance and operational plans 
to protect our space assets from hostile actions by other countries? 

Admiral Haney. Yes — I am comfortable with existing policy, guidance, and au- 
thorizations, and will request assistance when (and if) required. I believe we are 
well-prepared to respond to the threat from potential adversaries today, but the 
space environment is becoming more contested, congested, and competitive, and our 
ability to respond must improve proportionally. New systems and technology up- 
grades are part of our threat response strategy, but in the interim, STRATCOM is 
taking action to optimize our space protection capability with a strategic review and 
update of our policy guidance and operational plans. 

STRATCOM continues to refine our space protection plans and policy to direct 
timely and appropriate responses to situations that would threaten our national se- 
curity in space. This includes updates to operational procedures, by mission area 
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and geographic region, to respond to the most likely and most dangerous threat sce- 
narios. To bolster our space protection capability, we are leveraging international 
and commercial relationships that promote the safe and responsible use of space for 
all and provide for the common defense of ourselves and our partners. 


SPACE AND JOINT ELECTRONIC WARFARE CAPABILITIES 

7. Senator Levin. Admiral Haney, DOD is vacating part of the radio frequency 
spectrum in an effort to free up more bandwidth for commercial providers. Impor- 
tant to this effort is its ability to obtain comparable spectrum in which to operate 
in. Are you familiar with these actions? 

Admiral Haney. Yes, I am familiar with the President’s 2010 Memorandum: 
“Unleashing the Wireless Broadband Revolution,” that directed the Secretary of 
Commerce and the National Telecommunications and Information Administration 
(NTIA) to collaborate with the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) to make 
available an additional 500 MHz of spectrum over the next 10 years for commercial 
wireless broadband service. I am also familiar with the subsequent Middle Class 
Teix Relief and Job Creation Act of 2012 that directs auction of 1695-1710 MHz, and 
the March 2013 FCC announcement of intent to also auction 1755-1780 MHz as 
early as September 2014. 

The current Unified Command Plan (UCP) assigns me as the advocate for both 
space and joint electronic warfare capabilities. Inferred in these responsibilities is 
inclusion of the electromagnetic spectrum-based requirements for these capabilities. 
Following announcement of the impending spectrum auction, the Services assessed 
system impacts resultant to the loss of specified spectrum, and STRATCOM pro- 
vided an assessment of operational impact to the same focusing on spectrum for 
space operations and the necessity to allow continued electronic warfare training, 
testing, and evaluation. My concerns were addressed. One of the key aspects to 
DOD success in transitioning to alternate frequency bands is the appropriate and 
timely funding by the auction process for critical warfighter systems. 

While I have the responsibility for space and electronic warfare capabilities advo- 
cacy, I am aware of the impending 1755-1780 MHz auction impact to various other 
systems, such as the Air Combat Training Systems (ACTS) and the Precision Guid- 
ed Munitions (PGM). 

Lastly, I have the responsibility to advocate for space and joint electronic warfare 
capabilities on behalf of the combatant commands, but I have not been assigned 
overall combatant command advocacy for electromagnetic spectrum use require- 
ments. 

8. Senator Levin. Admiral Haney, as the combatant commander responsible for 
ensuring adequate spectrum for DOD assets, are you ensuring there is comparable 
spectrum to move to? 

Admiral Haney. Following announcement of the impending spectrum auction, the 
Services assessed system impacts resultant to the loss of specified spectrum, and 
STRATCOM provided an operational impact assessment focusing on spectrum avail- 
ability for space operations and the requirement to continue electronic warfare 
training, testing, and evaluation. My concerns were addressed and incorporated into 
the DOD Alternative Proposal to mitigate spectrum sell-off impacts to operations. 
One of the key aspects to DOD success in transitioning to alternate frequency bands 
is the appropriate and timely funding by the auction process for critical warfighter 
systems. 


CYBER INTRUSIONS INTO PRIVATE SECTOR COMPUTER NETWORKS 

9. Senator Levin. General Alexander, private companies, such as airlines and 
shipping companies, provide critical capabilities to support DOD force generation 
and deployment operations. DOD’s annual Report to Congress on Military and Secu- 
rity Developments Involving the People’s Republic of China said that China’s com- 
puter network exploitation capabilities could be used “to slow response time by tar- 
geting network-based logistics, communications, and commercial activities.” How 
concerned are you that cyber intrusions into private sector computer networks could 
be exploited to degrade our response to an overseas contingency? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 

10. Senator Levin. General Alexander, DOD reporting requirements and agree- 
ments are largely focused on contractors reporting cyber intrusions that impact sys- 
tems that contain or process defense information at the time of the compromise. 
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Shouldn’t we be concerned about cyber compromises of operationally critical contrac- 
tors like airlines and shipping companies, even if DOD information isn’t impacted? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 

11. Senator Levin. General Alexander, in addition to any immediate risk to DOD 
information, can’t those compromises be used to collect intelligence about contractor 
networks or establish a foothold that could be exploited to impact DOD operations 
in the event of a contingency? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 


ACCESSING ALL TELEPHONE RECORDS 

12. Senator Levin. General Alexander, the President’s Review Group stated on 
multiple occasions that the 215 program, contrary to many public reports, actually 
now only collects “a small percentage of the total telephony metadata held by serv- 
ice providers.” This observation was recently supported by a Washington Post story 
that quoted current and former government officials that less than 30 percent of all 
the calls made to, from, or within the United States are currently captured in the 
bulk collection program, due to dramatic growth in cell phone and Voice-Over-Inter- 
net-Protocol use that has outpaced National Security Agency’s (NSA) handling ca- 
pacity. In a statement, NSA confirmed that, “it is correct to say that the growth 
in mobility data had affected the metadata program.” What is your response to the 
Review Group’s argument that the program cannot be considered as critical if the 
government has not taken steps to access more than a large fraction of the pertinent 
records, nor should negative queries provide reassurance of the lack of a domestic 
nexus to specific suspected terrorists? 

General Alexander. There needs to be a distinction made between the value of 
the program and whether it is ideally implemented. There have been a number of 
technical and cost issues that precluded optimal implementation of the program to 
date, which NSA has been addressing as it continues to improve implementation of 
the program to increase the likelihood of NSA detecting and helping to mitigate ter- 
rorist plots in the United States and abroad. That said, the program has been effec- 
tive and of value even as it is currently operating. Even with incomplete informa- 
tion, NSA is able to make use of this substantial dataset. 

13. Senator Levin. General Alexander, if the records are left with the service pro- 
viders, and the government under court order could demand responsive records as 
needed, would that eliminate the problem you seem to be having in keeping up with 
the volume of records, especially the mobile phone records? 

General Alexander. Leaving records at the service providers does reduce the 
problem of keeping up with the volume of call detail records. However, implementa- 
tion must be performed with care to ensure that the agility to obtain timely results 
and link them across multiple providers is not lost. 

cyber capabilities for the combatant commands 

14. Senator Levin. General Alexander, offensive military cyber operations outside 
of a recognized conflict region present many difficult policy issues, ranging from col- 
lateral effects, to the sovereignty interests of third countries, as well as what con- 
stitutes covert action versus a traditional military activity. In contrast, cyber oper- 
ations that are confined to traditional military targets on a recognized battlefield 
present fewer concerns. The combatant commands are eager for cyber forces to con- 
tribute to their operational plans, but it is our understanding that little has been 
achieved to date to incorporate cyber capabilities into the combatant commands’ 
operational plans. Have the force providers in the Services and defense agencies as- 
signed appropriate priority to this aspect of the overall cyber mission? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 

15. Senator Levin. General Alexander, in your view, what is the potential for 
cyber forces to contribute to the success of traditional military operations? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Kirsten E. Gillibrand 

ROLES OF RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD IN CYBER MISSION 

16. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, the National Commission on the 
Structure of the Air Force recently released their findings, which highlighted the 
importance of the National Guard and Reserve in the U.S. cyber mission. Specifi- 
cally, it noted that the Guard and Reserve were uniquely positioned, because of 
their part-time status, to attract and retain the hest and the brightest in the cyber 
field. Additionally, the National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 
2014 has directed DOD to look at the integration of the Guard in all its statuses 
into the cyber workforce. I have long agreed with this assessment, and introduced 
the Cyber Warrior Act which would establish National Guard cyber teams in each 
State to leverage this talent pool. In addition to the National Commission’s review, 
I know that DOD is also looking at the role of the Reserve component in U.S. Cyber 
Command (CYBERCOM). Are there any initial findings from the NDAA-mandated 
report on CYBERCOM staffing, including regarding the role of the Reserve compo- 
nent, that you can share with me? 

General Alexander. No, not at this time. 

17. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, what is your vision for the roles of 
both the Guard and Reserve in CYBERCOM and within the distinct Service cyber 
elements? 

General Alexander. CYBERCOM envisions the Guard and Reserve will play a 
vital role in our cyber mission by working through the Services for the opportunity 
to leverage their civilian skill sets, the dual mission of the Guard, and the com- 
plementary nature of reservists to address specific needs, fill gaps, and provide a 
surge capability within the Active component. 


RECRUITMENT AND ACQUISITIONS GOALS FOR CYBER MISSION 

18. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, I want to be helpful to DOD in re- 
cruiting the best talent and acquiring the best tools for our cyber mission. What di- 
rection has been given to the Services regarding recruiting goals and priorities for 
individuals with skills and aptitudes relevant to the needs of CYBERCOM? 

General Alexander. The Cyber Mission Force (CMF) construct and the cor- 
responding planning documentation, identifies the size and scope of the CMF, the 
associated knowledge, skills, and abilities required for the various work roles that 
make up the CMF, the schedule for manning the teams, and the work role prior- 
ities. Together, this information provides the Services with their targeted recruiting 
goals and priorities. 

19. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, in your opinion, what can Congress 
do to assist DOD in this effort? 

General Alexander. CYBERCOM continues to promote and support the Science, 
Technology, Engineering, and Mathematics (STEM) initiatives that encourage pri- 
mary and secondary schools to incorporate math, science, engineering, and tech- 
nology — particularly in the Computer Sciences — into their curriculums. The edu- 
cation of our next generation is critical to help make sure this force remains com- 
petent and relevant. In the short-term, providing CYBERCOM with the oversight 
authorities it needs to ensure that it can enforce common, joint architectural compo- 
nents to support both CYBERCOM strategic requirements and unique Service spe- 
cific requirements is critical. 

We also have to build our deep bench. That means ensuring our young people 
have the skills they need to thrive in this mission space. 

20. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, what do you believe DOD needs in 
order to remain on the cutting edge of cyber defense? 

General Alexander. DOD requires trained and ready cyber teams that can take 
a more proactive approach rather than the reactive approach. DOD also requires a 
more defensible, data-centric architecture with cloud-enabled analytics, and a dy- 
namic and reconfigurable network. CYBERCOM requires appropriate authorities to 
defend U.S. national interests in cyber space. Additionally, policy is required that 
clearly establishes roles and responsibilities across agencies that provide the author- 
ity to see and defend systems outside of the DOD Information Systems. 

21. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, as we plan for the NDAA for Fiscal 
Year 2015, what would you like to see us include in the bill? 
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General Alexander. CYBERCOM defers to OSD on legislative proposals. 


HOMELAND SECURITY RELATIONSHIP 

22. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, you currently serve as both Com- 
mander of CYBERCOM, and Director, NSA/Chief, Central Security Service (CSS), 
giving you a unique perspective on the cyber debate. What do you think are our two 
most important cyber needs for the next 5 years? 

General Alexander. Recently, I described to the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee five key things we need to do without further delay, namely: promote a de- 
fensible architecture; develop a trained and ready workforce; pass cyber legislation 
that enables two-way, real-time information-sharing among and between private 
and public entities; set up a seamless cyber command and control structure from 
the President on down; and, build a common picture to strengthen our Nation’s 
cyber security defenses. 

23. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, how will you incorporate cyber 
forces, especially in the National Guard, into our Homeland defense strategy? 

General Alexander. The CYBERCOM Guard Reserve office is diligently working 
with the National Guard Bureau and the U.S. Northern Command to develop a 
cyber space strategy framework that incorporates relevant portions of our Homeland 
defense strategy involving the protection of our Nation’s critical infrastructure and 
key resources. 

24. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, please provide your thoughts on the 
relationship between the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) and DOD in 
terms of global cyber security roles and responsibilities. 

General Alexander. Global cooperation on cyber security is necessary to address 
the threat, build consensus on the norms of responsible conduct in cyber space, and 
address ongoing malicious activity. CYBERCOM strongly endorses the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s team approach, leveraging all of our Homeland security, law enforcement, 
and military authorities and capabilities, which respectively provide for domestic 
preparedness, criminal deterrence and investigation, and national defense. As such, 
the Department of Justice (DOJ), DHS, and DOD each have specific, critical roles 
and responsibilities as part of the Federal whole-of-government effort to counter 
cyber threats. Moreover, all three departments are involved with private and inter- 
national partners within their areas of responsibility, and whether their activities 
are at home or abroad, the departments support one another to address cyber 
issues. As with threats to the United States, our allies, and our interests in other 
domains, DOD has the mission to defend the Nation, to include the protection of 
national security systems. This responsibility logically extends to all domains, in- 
cluding cyber space. DHS is responsible for securing unclassified Federal civilian 
government networks and working with owners and operators of critical infrastruc- 
ture to secure their networks through risk assessment, mitigation, and incident re- 
sponse capabilities. DOJ is the lead Federal department responsible for the inves- 
tigation, attribution, disruption, and, and as appropriate, prosecution of cyber secu- 
rity incidents. As authorized by the President, and consistent with the law, DOD 
defends, deters, and takes decisive action in cyber space to defend national inter- 
ests; supports DHS in Homeland security (i.e., personnel, equipment, and facilities); 
and supports Federal agencies pursuant to the Defense Support of Civil Authorities 
process. 


DYNAMIC THREAT ENVIRONMENT 

25. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, the dynamic nature of the cyber 
threat presents a unique problem in that we typically find ourselves in a perpetual 
game of catch-up, always chasing our adversary. As soon as one system fix is intro- 
duced, countless other vulnerabilities, some known, many unknown, become all the 
more magnified. How do you intend to address the continually morphing require- 
ments distinct to the cyber threat facing both DOD and the United States as a 
whole? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 

26. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, what do you project as the main 
over-the-horizon cyber threat? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 
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27. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, how do you weigh the threat ema- 
nating from state-level actors with the full strength of integrated offensive cyber 
programs versus non-state actors or lone hackers with a grudge? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 


TRAINING 

28. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, I appreciated your comments on the 
training our cyber warriors are receiving. I would like to hear more about the train- 
ing capacity at the Service academies and in the current pipeline. Do you see room 
for improvement? If so, is there a need for additional authorities from Congress? 

General Alexander. Each Service Academy educates our future service and joint 
leaders slightly differently. There is always room for improvement, but we are espe- 
cially pleased with the way the Naval Academy has embraced cyber-related edu- 
cation. One hundred percent of their graduates will receive at least two semesters 
of technical cyber education with a large percentage of them earning a STEM de- 
gree. 


TROOP RETENTION CONCERNS 

29. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, since cyber is a relatively new field, 
it seems like the Services are not having any trouble recruiting talent at this point. 
However, the issue of retention is of concern to me. What are your recommendations 
for retention of these servicemembers across the total force? 

General Alexander. CYBERCOM remains engaged with each of the Services to 
address current and projected Active Duty requirements, as needed. This includes 
designating servicemember re-enlistment and career field bonuses for cyber career 
fields, along with associated Active Duty service commitments to assist with reten- 
tion. Additionally, CYBERCOM continues to utilize civilian temporarily expanded 
hiring authorities and is in negotiation with the Air Force to expand the current 
internship program to include universities offering cyber-specific expertise. The Na- 
tional Guard and Reserves offer servicemembers the opportunity to continue con- 
tributing to the cyber mission in uniform after they have completed Active Duty 
service. We will continue to work with the Services to develop plans to integrate 
the National Guard and Reserves into the cyber domain, including recruitment and 
retention strategies for Reserve component members. 

30. Senator Gillibrand. General Alexander, do you believe that current retention 
strategies are useful to the cyber force, or should we be considering different strate- 
gies? 

General Alexander. While to date, overall retention has not been a concern stra- 
tegically, we will continue to work with the Services to address assignment policies 
and career management for highly-technical/highly-trained cyber professionals with 
the desired result to maintain skill currency and utility. Strategies are still being 
developed/implemented, once implemented, retention rates will be monitored. 


joint information environment 

31. Senator Gillibrand. Admiral Haney and General Alexander, in some of my 
conversations, I have heard that the Joint Information Environment (JIE) is a good 
idea, but there are some concerns about the challenges of implementing it effec- 
tively. What challenges do you see and what are you doing to address concerns 
about implementation? 

Admiral Haney. The JIE will transform the DOD Information Network (DODIN) 
into a defensible and operationally effective architecture by shifting the focus from 
protection of individual military Service-specific networks, systems, and applications 
to securing data and its uses. I support the JIE approach. Given these challenges, 
the threat, and the need for efficiency, we must move in this direction. I see three 
key challenges to JIE implementation. 

First, transferring responsibility and authority for network command, control, and 
security of an organization’s operational network to a third party is a new para- 
digm. Second, DOD must leverage finite resources to design and implement JIE 
while continuing to operate and maintain the existing DODIN infrastructure. JIE 
will demand the involvement of some of our best technical experts even as we rely 
on these same people for current operations. Third, implementation of the JIE 
framework is being accomplished without a program of record and corresponding 
dedicated funding line. This intentional, strategic decision introduces a degree of 
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complexity in maintaining alignment of the various IT acquisition programs across 
DOD, but the risk appears to be manageable and will allow the Services and com- 
batant commands to retain control of their individual information technology budg- 
ets while providing capabilities that enable the entire enterprise. 

We are addressing these challenges through a combination of rapid capability im- 
plementation and optimization of existing governance constructs. We are leveraging 
the lessons learned from implementing JIE Increment 1 in U.S. European Com- 
mand (EUCOM) and U.S. Africa Command (AFRICOM), streamlining development 
processes, minimizing the time required of our technical experts, and ensuring crit- 
ical path activities minimize impact on DOD components. Additionally, in partner- 
ship with the DOD CIO, we are leveraging established governance forums to apply 
the collective expertise of the entire JIE team toward solving tough challenges and 
making informed decisions. 

General Alexander. The JIE will transform the DODIN into a defensible and 
operationally effective architecture by shifting the focus from protection of indi- 
vidual military Service-specific networks, systems, and applications to securing data 
and its uses. I support the JIE approach. Given these challenges, the threat, and 
the need for efficiency, we must move in this direction. I see three key challenges 
to JIE implementation. First, transferring responsibility and authority for network 
command, control, and security of an organization’s operational network to a third 
party is a new paradigm that will be challenging to overcome. Second, DOD must 
leverage finite resources to design and implement JIE while continuing to operate 
and maintain the existing DODIN infrastructure. JIE will demand the involvement 
of some of our best technical experts even as we rely on these same people for cur- 
rent operations. Additionally, it will need to include the design and implementation 
of a strong security infrastructure. Third, implementation of the JIE framework is 
being accomplished without a program of record and corresponding dedicated fund- 
ing line. This intentional, strategic decision introduces a degree of complexity in 
maintaining alignment of the various IT acquisition programs across DOD, but the 
risk appears to be manageable and will allow the Services and combatant com- 
mands to retain control of their individual information technology budgets while 
providing capabilities that enable the entire enterprise. We are addressing these 
challenges through a combination of rapid capability implementation and optimiza- 
tion of existing governance constructs. We are leveraging the lessons learned from 
implementing JIE Increment 1 in EUCOM and AFRICOM, streamlining develop- 
ment processes, minimizing the time required of our technical experts, and ensuring 
critical path activities minimize impact on DOD components. Additionally, in part- 
nership with the DOD Chief Information Office, we are leveraging established gov- 
ernance forums to apply the collective expertise of the entire JIE team toward solv- 
ing tough challenges and making informed decisions. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

RESPONDING TO FAST-EVOLVING CYBER SECURITY LANDSCAPE 

32. Senator Ayotte. General Alexander, in your testimony you state that per- 
sistent threats are the new normal and adversaries are continuing to ramp up in- 
vestments and capabilities in penetrating our civilian and defense networks. At the 
same time, you note that — DOD network and the number of connected devices — and 
therefore potential vulnerabilities — are rapidly expanding. It is the nature of cyber 
security that we must always work just to avoid falling behind fast-advancing 
threats, and yet it doesn’t appear that we are matching our resources to the growing 
threats. As we create cyber organizations and structures, it is important that we 
build them in an efficient manner. You said that since you arrived at Fort Meade 
in 2005, CYBERCOM has been building foundational systems that the military has 
never had before. What strategies are we employing to ensure that these 
foundational systems will be flexible enough to respond to changes in the cyber se- 
curity landscape in the future? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 


need for modernization — IMPACT OF SEQUESTRATION 

33. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, in your prepared statement, you write that, 
“The Nation faces a substantive, multi-decade recapitalization challenge [for our nu- 
clear deterrent], and we must continue commensurate with the magnitude of the na- 
tional resource that is our strategic deterrent. If we do not commit these invest- 
ments, we risk degrading the deterrent and stabilizing effect of a strong and capable 
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nuclear force.” If sequestration runs its full course, what impact would sequestration 
have on our Nation’s nuclear deterrent? 

Admiral Haney. The nuclear deterrent is a synthesis of dedicated sensors, as- 
sured command and control, the triad of delivery systems, nuclear weapons and 
their associated infrastructure, and trained ready people. If sequestration runs its 
full course, it will impact every element of our deterrent in several ways. Reduced 
funding will cause delays in modernization programs, force reductions in the work- 
force, and make it difficult to recruit and retain qualified personnel. The timing of 
sequestration is not inconsequential — it comes at a time when the nuclear enter- 
prise is in dire need of investment. Quite simply, these impacts increase the risk 
to sustaining a viable, credible nuclear deterrent. 

NORTH KOREA THREAT TO THE UNITED STATES 

34. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, does North Korea currently possess an 
ICBM that can strike the United States? 

Admiral Haney. [Deleted.] 

35. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, what parts of the United States could North 
Korea strike? 

Admiral Haney. [Deleted.] 

36. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, does North Korea have the ability to strike 
Los Angeles? 

Admiral Haney. [Deleted.] 

37. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, when, if not already, do you expect North 
Korea will have the capability to strike Los Angeles? 

Admiral Haney. [Deleted.] 


ability to manufacture new nuclear weapons 

38. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, do the Russians and Chinese have the abil- 
ity to manufacture new nuclear weapons? 

Admiral Haney. [Deleted.] 

39. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, does the United States have the ability to 
manufacture new nuclear weapons? 

Admiral Haney. NNSA is maintaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear weap- 
ons stockpile primarily through reuse and refurbishment of legacy components dur- 
ing planned life extension activities. We are not currently manufacturing new nu- 
clear weapons; however we do require a modernized nuclear enterprise infrastruc- 
ture capable of producing nuclear weapons components to maintain the stockpile 
over the long-term. While interim production capabilities are projected to meet re- 
quirements over the next decade, we must actively pursue and fund long-term infra- 
structure production capabilities in order to sustain our deterrent. 

40. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, does the United States need this capability? 

Admiral Haney. NNSA is maintaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear weap- 
ons stockpile primarily through reuse and refurbishment of legacy components dur- 
ing planned life extension activities. We are not currently manufacturing new nu- 
clear weapons; however we do require a modernized nuclear enterprise infrastruc- 
ture capable of producing nuclear weapons components to maintain the stockpile 
over the long-term. While interim production capabilities are projected to meet re- 
quirements over the next decade, we must actively pursue and fund long-term infra- 
structure production capabilities in order to sustain our deterrent. 

41. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, when will we have this capability? 

Admiral Haney. NNSA is maintaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear weap- 
ons stockpile primarily through reuse and refurbishment of legacy components dur- 
ing planned life extension activities. We are not currently manufacturing new nu- 
clear weapons; however we do require a modernized nuclear enterprise infrastruc- 
ture capable of producing nuclear weapons components to maintain the stockpile 
over the long-term. While interim production capabilities are projected to meet re- 
quirements over the next decade, we must actively pursue and fund long-term infra- 
structure production capabilities in order to sustain our deterrent. 
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AERIAL REFUELING CAPABILITY 

42. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, how important is the Air Force’s air refuel- 
ing capability to the bomber leg of the nuclear triad? 

Admiral Haney. Aerial refueling tankers are a critical enabler of the triad’s air- 
borne leg and our survivable command and control system aircraft. Without aerial 
refueling, the B-52, B-2, and future bomber force cannot complete their assigned 
conventional or nuclear missions from continental U.S. bases. Tankers also provide 
a multi-role capability by carrying personnel and cargo in support of forward de- 
ployed bombers, as well as providing additional communications relay capability to 
the bomber force. 


EFFECTS OF ADDITIONAL NUCLEAR ARMS REDUCTIONS 

43. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, the administration has suggested that it 
would like to pursue additional nuclear arms reduction beyond the reductions we 
are already undertaking under the new Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (New 
START). Why is it necessary to pursue further reductions in U.S. and Russian stra- 
tegic nuclear forces? 

Admiral Haney. I agree with the findings of the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) 
that the United States and Russia have more nuclear weapons than necessary for 
stable deterrence. Thus, we have a potential opportunity to further enhance our se- 
curity without undermining deterrence of potential adversaries or assurance of our 
allies. However, any such reductions would need to occur under a bilateral and 
verifiable construct. 

44. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, what would be the effect on our nuclear de- 
terrence and our country’s security if we reduce our nuclear forces too low? 

Admiral Haney. [Deleted.] 

45. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, how low is too low? 

Admiral Haney. The answer to the question, “how low is too low,” is fully depend- 
ent upon the underlying geopolitical environment. Thus, I’m hesitant to speculate 
absent a description of the presumed environment. 


CONCERNS REMAIN ABOUT INCREASED TRANSPARENCY WITH RUSSIA 

46. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, in your written statement, you wrote about 
the importance that we “collaborate with key allies and partners.” You write about 
the importance of assuring our allies. You mention the "... increasing risk that 
countries will resort to nuclear coercion in regional crises or nuclear use in future 
conflicts.” You also wrote that, “now more than 3 years old. New START has contin- 
ued to contribute to the U.S. insight into Russia’s nuclear forces and has contributed 
to increased transparency and predictability between our two nations.” Yet, a New 
York Times article from January 29, 2014, titled, “U.S. Says Russia Tested Missile, 
Despite Treaty,” suggested that Russia may be in violation of the landmark 1987 
arms control accord between our two countries, the Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces Treaty (INF) by testing a new ground-launched cruise missile. The article 
goes on to say that “American officials believe Russia began conducting flight tests 
of the missile as early as 2008.” Have the Russians been transparent with you re- 
garding testing a new ground-launched cruise missile? 

Admiral Haney. [Deleted.] 

47. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, have you discussed this issue with our Euro- 
pean allies? 

Admiral Haney. No, I have not had any discussion about Russia with any Euro- 
pean allies. 

48. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Haney, do you agree with Mr. McKeon, who is the 
Chief of Staff for the National Security Staff and who is nominated by the President 
to be Principal Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, that the issue is not 
closed and that a violation of the INF would be very serious? 

Admiral Haney. I would like to restate the Department of State position that con- 
cerns remain over Russian compliance with the INF Treaty. Beyond that, I view any 
treaty compliance question with any state, not just Russia, as a potentially serious 
issue. Whether or not it is of military significance is dependent upon the scale and 
scope of the potential deplo 3 Tnent, the underlying reasons why the capabilities that 
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may be a violation are being pursued, and the approaches/options ■we have available 
to address it. 

I have and will continue to monitor this situation. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Deb Fischer 
DUAL-HAT relationship OF NSA/CYBERCOM 

49. Senator Fischer. Admiral Haney and General Alexander, in December, the 
President chose not to split the current NSA/CYBERCOM relationship. A White 
House statement on the decision stated that, “Without the dual-hat arrangement, 
elaborate procedures would have to be put in place to ensure that effective coordina- 
tion continued and avoid creating duplicative capabilities in each organization.” Do 
you agree with the President’s decision? 

Admiral Haney and General Alexander. Yes, we absolutely agree with the deci- 
sion to maintain the dual-hat relationship of NSA/CYBERCOM. That arrangement 
is essential to our ability to maximize DOD’s cyber space capabilities and vital to 
our ability to execute cyber space operations at net speed. The dual-hat arrange- 
ment allows CYBERCOM and NSA to seamlessly synchronize, integrate, and coordi- 
nate their independent capabilities towards common objectives. It allows us to share 
information and capabilities more quickly, within DOD and with other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies and departments, thereby increasing our overall awareness of events 
and activities in cyber space and reducing our response time to threats. This ar- 
rangement also allows us to share DOD’s physical and virtual cyber space architec- 
ture, saving us the cost of developing two separate systems. Most importantly — to 
deconflict operations quickly and efficiently. By the very nature of the cyber space 
architecture, CYBERCOM and NSA operate in the same virtual space while con- 
ducting their operations. It is imperative that they synchronize their efforts to lever- 
age the technical expertise of both organizations, avoid duplication of effort, and 
deconflict those missions in order to avoid fratricide or inadvertent compromise. 

50. Senator Fischer. Admiral Haney and General Alexander, why is the current 
relationship between NSA and CYBERCOM important? 

Admiral Haney and General Alexander. CYBERCOM relies to a great extent on 
NSA’s cyber architecture and personnel to execute their assigned mission. Yes, we 
absolutely agree with the decision to maintain the dual-hat relationship. That ar- 
rangement is essential to our ability to meiximize DOD’s cyber space capabilities and 
vital to our ability to execute cyber space operations at net speed. The dual-hat ar- 
rangement allows CYBERCOM and NSA to seamlessly synchronize, integrate, and 
coordinate their independent capabilities towards common objectives. It allows us to 
share information and capabilities more quickly, within DOD and with other U.S. 
Government agencies and departments, thereby increasing our overall awareness of 
events and activities in cyber space and reducing our response time to threats. This 
arrangement also allows us to share DOD’s physical and virtual cyber space archi- 
tecture, saving us the cost of developing two separate systems. Most importantly — 
to deconflict operations quickly and efficiently. By the very nature of the cyber space 
architecture, CYBERCOM and NSA operate in the same virtual space while con- 
ducting their operations. It is imperative that they synchronize their efforts to lever- 
age the technical expertise of both organizations, avoid duplication of effort, and 
deconflict those missions in order to avoid fratricide or inadvertent compromise. 

51. Senator Fischer. Admiral Haney and General Alexander, can you elaborate 
on the duplicative capabilities referenced in the above statement? 

Admiral Haney. In order to operate in the cyber domain, both organizations need 
expertise, tools, accesses, high-performance computing resources, situational aware- 
ness of friendly and adversary activity, and intelligence to identify potential adver- 
saries, their tools, and their methods. Sharing such capabilities results in far lower 
costs than attempting to replicate them. 

That arrangement is essential to our ability to maximize DOD’s cyber space capa- 
bilities and vital to our ability to execute cyber space operations at net speed. 'The 
dual-hat arrangement allows CYBERCOM and NSA to seamlessly synchronize, inte- 
grate, and coordinate their independent capabilities towards common objectives. It 
allows us to share information and capabilities more quickly, within DOD and with 
other U.S. Government agencies and departments, thereby increasing our overall 
awareness of events and activities in cyber space and reducing our response time 
to threats. This arrangement also allows us to share the DOD’s physical and virtual 
cyber space architecture, saving us the cost of developing two separate systems. 
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Most importantly — to deconflict operations quickly and efficiently. By the very na- 
ture of the cyber space architecture, CYBERCOM and NSA operate in the same vir- 
tual space while conducting their operations. It is imperative that they synchronize 
their efforts to leverage the technical expertise of both organizations, avoid duplica- 
tion of effort, and deconflict those missions in order to avoid fratricide or inad- 
vertent compromise. 

General Alexander. We don’t view these capabilities as duplicative but rather as 
complimentary. In order to operate in the cyber domain, both organizations need ex- 
pertise, tools, accesses, high-performance computing resources, situational aware- 
ness of friendly and adversary activity, and intelligence to identify potential adver- 
saries, their tools, and their methods. Sharing such capabilities results in far lower 
costs than attempting to replicate them. 


LAUNCHERS 

52. Senator Fischer. Admiral Haney, do you believe the limit of 700 deployed 
ICBMs, deployed Submarine-Launched Ballistic Missiles (SLBM), and deployed 
heavy bombers provided in the New START treaty adequately meets U.S. deter- 
rence needs for the current geopolitical environment? 

Admiral Haney. Yes, the force structure under New START meets U.S. deter- 
rence needs for the current geopolitical environment. 

53. Senator Fischer. Admiral Haney, are you aware of any analysis supporting 
a substantial reduction of deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs, and deployed heavy 
bombers below the limit set by the New START treaty? 

Admiral Haney. I support findings of the NPR Follow-on analysis and the Presi- 
dent’s determination that we can safely pursue up to a one-third reduction in de- 
ployed nuclear weapons from the levels established in New START. Future nuclear 
reductions are possible provided they are done in a negotiated, verifiable manner 
that deters potential adversaries, maintains strategic stability, and assures our al- 
lies and partners. Any discussion or negotiation regarding lower levels should in- 
clude both strategic and non-strategic nuclear weapons. 


STRATCOM and CYBERCOM RELATIONSHIP 

54. Senator Fischer. Admiral Haney and General Alexander, does CYBERCOM 
have the authority to fully execute its mission, or are changes to the current Unified 
Command Plan (UCP) necessary for its current operations? 

Admiral Haney and General Alexander. Yes, CYBERCOM has the required au- 
thorities to execute its assigned missions. The UCP 2011 assigns Commander, 
STRATCOM, eight specific responsibilities for cyber space operations, six of which 
Commander, STRATCOM, delegated to Commander, CYBERCOM. The two retained 
by Commander, STRATCOM, include advocacy for cyber space capabilities and inte- 
grating theater security cooperation activity, deployments, and capabilities that sup- 
port cyber operations. CYBERCOM routinely engages STRATCOM and NSA both 
when mission requirements require additional authorities or responsibilities. Al- 
though CYBERCOM has sufficient authorities to conduct its current mission as au- 
thorized by the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the Director of NSA, we 
continue to advocate for additional missions to address growing threats, which 
would require additional authorities. Even though the sub-unified relationship is not 
optimal, it is functional. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Roy Blunt 
CURRENT command FOR CYBER CAPABILITIES 

55. Senator Blunt. General Alexander, what is the current mission assignment 
demand for cyber capabilities or entities that are simultaneously focused on cyber 
security, information operations, and cyber intelligence; and what existing capacity 
or entities meet the current demand? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND CYBER THREATS 

56. Senator Blunt. General Alexander, the Air National Guard is currently pro- 
posing the elimination of over 50 percent of the Air Force capacity for cyber Red 
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Teams. How do you propose to replace capacity — that took over 10 years to develop 
in some cases — considering that the demand for threat emulation is increasing? 

General Alexander. As we continue to build the CMF, there will be an increased 
need for threat emulation. The CYBERCOM Cyber Protection Teams contain cyber 
threat emulation as one of the five functions. Air Force Space Command continues 
to explore the possibility of increasing Air National Guard presence in the CMF. 


CYBER NSA-CERTIFIED RED TEAMS 

57. Senator Blunt. General Alexander, given the increasingly active cyber war- 
fare environment, have you expressed or plan to express NSA and/or combatant 
command requirements for cyber NSA-certified Red Teams? 

General Alexander. CYBERCOM manages a process called the Cyber Effects Re- 
quest Eorm for all DOD elements to submit requirements for cyber space effects de- 
livered by Red Teams, Blue/Hunt Teams, or any other Eriendly Cyber Defense 
Force. DOD-certified Red Teams, via the STRATCOM and NSA-coordinated process, 
can support the mission. Additionally, there will be 68 Cyber Protection Teams by 
2016 with Red-Team capability. 

58. Senator Blunt. General Alexander, please share current and planned NSA 
and/or combatant command requirements for NSA-certified Red Teams. 

General Alexander. As the CYBERCOM CMF come online, they will contain a 
Cyber Threat Emulation Team which performs a similar mission to the DOD Cer- 
tification and Accreditation Red Teams, but with a smaller scope and range that 
will be defined by their Service/Command association. These teams will leverage the 
existing cryptologic architecture to the maximum extent possible. This will ensure 
maximum integration and utilization of other existing architectures comprised of in- 
frastructures, platforms, systems, applications, and services, while allowing oper- 
ations within the confines of appropriate authorities and preserving organizational 
equities. This implementation method will also provide vision and guidelines to com- 
batant commands. Services, and agencies for the development of new architectures 
designed to fill capability gaps. 

executive order 13636: “improving critical infrastructure cyber security” 

59. Senator Blunt. General Alexander, how do you propose — please be specific 
about current and planned initiatives — to fulfill Executive Order 13636, “Improving 
Critical Infrastructure Cyber Security,” regarding cyber threat support for the pri- 
vate sector so that they may better protect and defend themselves against cyber 
threats? 

General Alexander. Over the course of the last year, NSA has been integrally 
involved with others in the interagency to fulfill the objectives of Executive Order 
13636. In particular, NSA provided threat information and technical expertise to 
support the National Institute of Standards and Technology and others to develop 
and deliver the first iteration of the Cyber Security Framework in February and 
now actively partners with DHS to begin promoting adoption of the Framework by 
industry through the Voluntary Critical Infrastructure Cyber Security Program. 
NSA provides threat information to enable DHS, DOD, and other sector-specific 
agencies to properly assess sector risk by identifying critical infrastructure at the 
greatest risk. NSA supports expansion of the DHS-managed Enhanced Cyber Secu- 
rity Services program by providing classified signatures and mitigation measures to 
DHS for sharing with participating companies within all sectors. NSA also helps set 
the security requirements to ensure appropriate handling and implementation of 
threat signatures and mitigation measures provided to the companies through the 
Enhanced Cyber Security Services program. In addition, NSA continues to team 
with DHS and the FBI to attribute cyber threat indicators, and, when requested by 
a Federal agency, provides forensic and other technical support through that agency 
to enable better support to a critical infrastructure entity. 

NSA partnered with national cyber security centers within DHS, FBI, and DOD 
to develop the cyber security Information Sharing Architecture within the executive 
branch which is designed to enable rapid and secure sharing of cyber threat and 
incident information across the national cyber security centers. 

60. Senator Blunt. General Alexander, is there a current or planned initiative 
under Executive Order 13636 that includes information-sharing with the private 
sector on prevention measures identified by NSA-certified Red Team missions? 
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General Alexander. As a standard practice conducted over the years, and one 
that is also responsive to Executive Order 13636, the NSA Information Assurance 
Directorate (LAD) regularly publishes documents on cyber defense best-practices and 
lessons-learned based on lAD operations, including Red Team and Blue Team activi- 
ties. This material is made available to the public on the NSA lAD public website. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mike Lee 

CONTINUATION OF THE IRANIAN BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 

61. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney, an Iranian negotiator, Abbas Arachi, stated ear- 
lier this month that his country would not negotiate with the West on its ballistic 
missile program, and General Flynn of the Defense Intelligence Agency told this 
committee that Iran could have an ICBM by 2015. This is an issue that has not 
been addressed in the interim deal between the United States and Iran. Do you be- 
lieve that continued progress of the Iranian ICBM program is a threat to the United 
States? 

Admiral Haney. Iran’s progress on space launch vehicles — along with its desire 
to deter the United States and its allies — provides Tehran with the means and moti- 
vation to develop longer-range missiles, including an ICBM. We judge that Iran 
would choose a ballistic missile as its preferred method of delivering nuclear weap- 
ons. If Iran were to make progress toward developing an ICBM capable of delivering 
a nuclear or conventional warhead and with sufficient range to reach the conti- 
nental United States, I would consider that a threat to the United States. 

62. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney, should an agreement in ICBM development be 
something that is addressed in the final agreement that we are negotiating with the 
Iranians? 

Admiral Haney. The nature and scope of what should be negotiated with Iran is 
beyond my purview. 


FUTURE nuclear REDUCTIONS OF RUSSIA 

63. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney, the President plans to seek a future nuclear re- 
ductions agreement with Russia, who we know are modernizing their current nu- 
clear arsenal and rely on their strategic and tactical weapons as the backbone of 
their defense and regional influence. What incentives currently exist for the Rus- 
sians to negotiate for further reductions? 

Admiral Haney. Russian incentives could include reducing the cost of maintaining 
and modernizing their nuclear capabilities, improved regional security via reciprocal 
U.S. reductions, and continued progress towards meeting their Treaty on the Non- 
proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) agreed obligations. We will learn more 
about Russian desires as we continue the dialogue on these issues. 


new start commitments and compliance 

64. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney, it has been over 3 years since the New START 
treaty was ratified. When will DOD make a decision on strategic force structure to 
comply with the Treaty and why has it taken so long to do so? 

Admiral Haney. Soon after New START entered into force, DOD developed an im- 
plementation plan to ensure the Nation would meet its Treaty obligations. This 
careful planning process ensured that decisions were well-informed and not made 
prematurely. As stated in the Secretary’s April 2013 memorandum, a force structure 
decision will be made before fiscal year 2015 to ensure we remain on track to meet 
our New START commitments. 

65. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney, to what balance of SLBMs and ICBMs do you 
believe is the best strategic option for compliance under New START? 

Admiral Haney. The Treaty provides both parties the latitude to determine and 
adjust force structure as necessary to best meet their strategic deterrence goals and 
objectives. DOD’s position for the deployed force, as submitted in the most recent 
report required by Public Law 112-81, section 1043, includes 240 SLBMs launchers, 
up to 420 ICBMs, and up to 60 heavy bombers. This balance of forces is sufficient 
to execute our strategic deterrent mission. 
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CUTTING COSTS AND IMPROVING EFFICIENCIES 

66. Senator Lee. Admiral Haney and General Alexander, funding for nuclear 
forces and weapons laboratories will only total 4 percent of national defense spend- 
ing in 2014, and former Deputy Secretary of Defense, Ash Carter, stated in ref- 
erence to nuclear weapons last year that, “ ... it is not a big swinger of the budget. 
You don’t save a lot of money by having arms control and so forth.” However, no 
matter the size of a program, it should not be immune to finding areas where costs 
can be reduced. Can you talk about initiatives to cut costs and increase efficiency 
under your command, and what savings do you believe you can achieve with better 
practices? 

Admiral Haney. Following the Secretary’s guidance, STRATCOM has fully par- 
ticipated in DOD-level activities to seek efficiencies and reduce cost. Our efforts over 
the past 3-1- years included Secretary of Defense Efficiencies Review, UCP/Combat- 
ant Command Review, 20 percent headquarters reduction, and sequestration reduc- 
tions. In addition to these externally-directed activities and budget reductions, we 
continually seek efficiencies, better practices, and conduct an annual review of all 
command resources to ensure our funding is aligned with DOD’s priorities. 

General Alexander. STRATCOM equity only. 


CYBER ATTACKS AND TERRORISM 

67. Senator Lee. General Alexander, what is your assessment of the ability for 
terrorist organizations or lone wolf attackers to conduct cyber attacks on our mili- 
tary’s infrastructure? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 

68. Senator Lee. General Alexander, deterring cyber attacks from non-state actors 
would be inherently different than deterring a state actor, so how is CYBERCOM 
working to deter these types of attacks? 

General Alexander. [Deleted.] 
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MILITARY POSTURE 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m. in room SH- 
216, Hart Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chairman) 
presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Reed, McCaskill, 
Hagan, Manchin, Shaheen, Gillibrand, Blumenthal, Donnelly, 
Hirono, Kaine, King, Inhofe, McCain, Sessions, Chambliss, Wicker, 
Ayotte, Fischer, Graham, Vitter, Blunt, Lee, and Cruz. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. 

Secretary Hagel, General Dempsey, Secretary Hale, welcome. We 
thank you for joining us. 

We meet today to hear from you about the fiscal year 2015 budg- 
et proposal for the Department of Defense (DOD). We do so at a 
time of extraordinary challenge and uncertainty for DOD and for 
the Nation. 

Members of this committee are well aware of the threats that 
face our military around the world today. From an unreliable part- 
ner in the President of Afghanistan, to a dangerous and unstable 
situation in Ukraine. From an al Qaeda resurgence in Syria and 
Iraq, to a new set of challenges in Asia and the Pacific Rim. 

Hanging over all those issues is a fundamental question, one that 
the budget proposal before us makes clear in stark terms. The 
question is whether the resources that we are providing to DOD 
are adequate to enable our military to meet its national security 
missions. 

The proposal before us makes reductions in force structure and 
compensation that will be difficult for many to support. These re- 
ductions were driven by the top line of the budget, a top line that 
Congress dictated when we enacted the Budget Control Act (BCA) 
of 2011 and reaffirmed, with minor relief for DOD and other agen- 
cies, in the Bipartisan Budget Act (BBA) that we enacted earlier 
this year. The top line of $496 billion established in law for the fis- 

( 69 ) 
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cal year 2015 military budget is unchanged from the funding level 
in fiscal years 2013 and 2014 and remains more than $30 billion 
below the funding provided to DOD in fiscal years 2010, 2011, and 
2012. 

Put simply, the spending caps included in that legislation seri- 
ously challenge our ability to meet our national security needs and 
to meet our obligation to protect and promote public safety, health, 
education, justice, transportation, the environment, and other do- 
mestic needs. 

The BCA cut $487 billion from the DOD budget over 10 years, 
and sequestration cut another $500 billion on top of that. The BBA 
that we recently passed means that we will partially avoid seques- 
tration for 2014 and 2015, but only partially. 

While we have made some progress against the deficit, we have 
done so not by making the structural reforms to revenues and enti- 
tlement programs that would put us on a sound financial footing, 
but by continuing cuts to the funding that DOD and other Federal 
programs need to meet important national priorities. This shortfall 
requires painful tradeoffs in just about every area of DOD’s budget. 

For instance, the budget proposes significantly lower end 
strengths for the ground forces, including a further reduction of 
50,000 in Active Duty Army end strength, with smaller reductions 
in the Guard and Reserve. The budget restricts the pay raise for 
servicemembers below the rate of inflation, freezes pay for general 
and flag officers, begins a phased reduction in the growth of the 
housing allowance that will result in servicemembers paying 5 per- 
cent out-of-pocket for housing costs, reduces support to com- 
missaries, and makes significant changes to the TRICARE benefit. 

The budget also calls for retiring the Air Force A-10 and the U- 
2 aircraft, inactivating half of the Navy cruiser fleet, reducing the 
size of the Army helicopter fleet by 25 percent, and terminating the 
Ground Combat Vehicle program. 

If sequestration budget levels remain in effect in fiscal year 2016 
and beyond, DOD has informed us that it will request further re- 
ductions in end strength, the retirement of the entire KC-10 tank- 
er fleet and the Global Hawk Block 40 fleet, reduced purchases of 
Joint Strike Fighters (JSF) and unmanned aerial vehicles, the inac- 
tivation of additional ships, reduced purchases of destroyers, and 
the elimination of an aircraft carrier and a carrier air wing. The 
argument for these cuts is that they are needed to pay for the res- 
toration of some of our reduced readiness and protect the invest- 
ments in technology and equipment that we need to ensure that 
our men and women in uniform will continue to be the best-pre- 
pared, best-equipped force in the world in a time of sharply re- 
duced budgets. 

DOD has wisely chosen to increase its investment in the areas 
of cyber operations and special operations where our need for in- 
creased capability is most clear. DOD has also correctly recognized 
that while our military may need to be smaller, it must not b^e hol- 
low, whatever its size. As the Acting Deputy Secretary of Defense 
told us last month, if we do not provide enough funding to supply 
our troops the latest technology and training that they need, we 
are doing them a disservice, and when we send them into harm’s 
way, that disservice can quickly translate into a breach of trust. 
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If we want to restore funding cuts proposed in the President’s 
budget, we have two choices. We can raise the statutory funding 
caps or we can find other savings in the defense budget to pay for 
any proposed cuts that we do not want to make. The budget pro- 
posal itself takes the first approach with proposed spending above 
the statutory caps. This is the so-called Opportunity, Growth, and 
Security Initiative, which would provide an additional $56 billion 
of funding government-wide in fiscal year 2015, including an addi- 
tional $26 billion for DOD. 

In addition, the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP) assumes 
that the caps established in the BBA established in law will be 
modified and that DOD will receive $115 billion above the statu- 
tory caps for the 4 years starting in fiscal year 2016. We are also 
told that the administration has proposals to pay for these in- 
creases, but we have not yet seen the details. 

In addition to the many other program and budget issues that 
we need to address, we are interested in hearing more specifics 
from today’s witnesses about proposed funding above the statutory 
caps, the $26 billion in the so-called Opportunity, Growth, and Se- 
curity Initiative for fiscal year 2015, and the $115 billion above the 
caps in subsequent fiscal years in the FYDP. We need to know how 
this additional money would be used to help restore more of our 
military readiness and what the consequences would be if Congress 
fails to provide those additional funds. While these additional funds 
would not fully offset the damage that sequestration spending caps 
have done, the added money would, hopefully, help make our loom- 
ing collision with budget reality less damaging. 

Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, the corner that the BCA 
has painted DOD into has forced you to make some difficult 
choices. We will, of course, scrutinize DOD’s recommendations. I 
have no doubt that in some cases our choices will differ from yours, 
but that should not distract us from the larger issue, which is that 
the budget caps that are now in law provide DOD and, indeed, the 
entire Federal Government, with resources that are unequal to the 
mission that we expect you to carry out. I have not given up hope 
that we can, on a bipartisan basis, come to an agreement that will 
provide more adequate funding to meet our national security and 
other vital priorities. 

I would also ask you to comment as part of your opening state- 
ment on the current situation in Ukraine and to inform us and the 
public as to what your view is on these very rapidly unfolding 
events. 

We thank you and turn to Senator Inhofe. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The recent events across the Middle East, Africa, and most re- 
cently Ukraine have brought into sharp focus the reality that 
President Obama seems unwilling to accept, that the tide of war 
is not receding. Instead, U.S. national security is being challenged 
in ways we have never seen before. 

During a recent trip that I made through Africa, Europe, and Af- 
ghanistan, I met with our troops, diplomats, and foreign partners. 
They all made clear that the global security environment they are 
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facing is more volatile and complex than at any time in recent 
memory and growing more dangerous by the day. President Vladi- 
mir Putin’s abrupt invasion of Ukraine last week only underscores 
this troubling reality. 

Director Clapper, the Director of National Intelligence (DNI), told 
this committee in February that: “looking back over my now more 
than half century in intelligence, I have not experienced a time 
when we have been beset by more crises and threats around the 
globe.” Yet, this administration’s misguided budget priorities are 
robbing our military men and women of the tools they need to de- 
fend the Nation against growing threats. At a time when our na- 
tional intelligence experts tell us that we face the most diverse, 
complex, and potentially damaging threats to our national security 
in history, we are poised to slash defense budgets by a trillion dol- 
lars during this decade. 

The results of these cuts have been devastating to our national 
security. The Navy is at a historically low level of ships. The Air 
Force is at the smallest in its history. Ground forces may fall to 
the level below the beginning of World War II. Readiness levels of 
remaining forces are plummeting, and commanders now use the 
term “hollow” to describe their ability to defend the Nation. Last 
October, General Odierno said that he had only 2 brigade combat 
teams out of 40 that were ready for combat. 

Secretary Hagel, you said just last week, “American dominance 
on the seas, in the skies, and in space can no longer be taken for 
granted.” I appreciate your honesty on that. 

Frank Kendall, the Under Secretary of Defense (USD) for Acqui- 
sition, Technology, and Logistics (AT&L) said, “the U.S. military’s 
technological superiority is being challenged in ways that I have 
not seen before.” 

Some in this town have accepted that gutting our military is nec- 
essary to rein in our growing debt. They could not be more wrong. 
Defense spending is not what is driving our debt crisis. Runaway 
entitlement spending is the real driver of the exploding national 
debt. The reality is that defense spending accounts for only about 

16 percent of the annual spending, while entitlement spending ac- 
counts for more than 60 percent. 

Fiscal years 2014 and 2015 show that entitlement benefits are 
increasing 3 percent more, while our defense is going down from 

17 to 16 percent. It is not getting any better, it is getting worse. 

Over the last 5 years, the President has repeatedly chosen to ig- 
nore the facts. Not once during his time in office has the President 
put forward a budget that proposed any meaningful reform to enti- 
tlement spending. Instead, he has consistently demonstrated that 
politics takes priority over our fiscal house and, far too often, it is 
our military’s men and women who are paying the price. 

This year’s budget is no different. In fact, the so-called Oppor- 
tunity, Growth, and Security Initiative continues this troubling 
trend. It holds hostage necessary resources for our military that 
could be used to begin rebuilding readiness and capabilities for 
more domestic spending and higher taxes. That is irresponsible. 

What is being done to our military is not new. We have made 
this mistake before. The military drawdowns from the 1970s and 
the 1990s were more budget-driven follies intended to realize a 
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peace dividend that proved to be short-lived. It left the country 
with a military too small to meet its ability and rising threats of 
a dangerous world. Each time, we did not realize the folly of these 
decisions until it was too late. 

Today, our forces are being asked to do more with less training, 
less equipment, and untimely and ultimately less capability. This 
budget lacks a realistic assessment of the increased risks on the 
battlefield and the increased risks our service men and women are 
forced to make. As we have all said many times, risk equals lives. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Secretary Hagel. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES T. HAGEL, SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY HON. ROBERT F. HALE, UNDER 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 

Secretary Hagel. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, 
members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to 
present our budget for fiscal year 2015 and to address some of the 
specific questions that Chairman Levin, as well as Ranking Mem- 
ber Inhofe, noted about what was behind a number of the decisions 
that we made as we prepared this budget and how we made those 
decisions. 

I appreciate being here today with General Dempsey. General 
Dempsey has been an integral part of our defense enterprise and 
this Nation’s leadership. I have valued his counsel, his leadership, 
and his partnership. I appreciate his service to the country. I know 
this committee appreciates his leadership and service to the coun- 
try. 

I also want to acknowledge Bob Hale, who is our current Comp- 
troller, who will be involved in his last budget presentation after 
5 years of very distinguished service to this country and DOD. I 
would tell you as Secretary of Defense, and I suspect my prede- 
cessors, Secretary Gates and Secretary Panetta, would say the 
same. Bob Hale has been an indispensable part of the process at 
a very difficult time. Bob Hale and his people have worked tire- 
lessly and continued at a time that is probably as uncertain as we 
have been through, maybe anytime since World War 11. When we 
talked about government shutdowns for 16 days, furloughs, budget 
uncertainty, and no budget, it has been his remarkable leadership 
that has helped us. I do not think I overstate Bob Hale’s value to 
DOD and this country. 

As you suggested, Mr. Chairman, our focus today is on the fiscal 
year 2015 budget. Let me address generally the situation in 
Ukraine. I will then ask General Dempsey for his comments. Gen- 
eral Dempsey and I, over the last few days, have both been in con- 
stant touch with our fellow ministers and Chiefs of Defense 
(CHOD) at the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), as well 
as Russia and Ukraine. In fact, today we are putting together a call 
for me with the new minister of defense for Ukraine. Over the last 
couple of weeks, I had conversations with the previous two min- 
isters. General Dempsey spoke this morning with the Russian 
CHOD who expressed a number of points that I will let General 
Dempsey note. 
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I spoke Saturday with the Russian Minister of Defense, Minister 
Shoigu, about this. We have also constantly been in touch, as I 
said, with our collaborators on our side of the Atlantic, allies, 
NATO partners in particular, on the issue. 

I was at NATO last week where I attended the regularly sched- 
uled NATO ministerial. We took a few hours to meet with the 
NATO Ukraine commission. We had then the Deputy Minister of 
Defense of Ukraine with us and spent some time with him. 

Across the administration, our efforts, Mr. Chairman, have been 
focused on deescalating the crisis, supporting the new Ukrainian 
Government with economic assistance, and reaffirming our commit- 
ments to allies in Central and Eastern Europe. I strongly support 
the administration’s approach to this deescalation. As you all know. 
Secretary Kerry was in Kiev yesterday. He is in Paris today. He 
is scheduled to meet with Russian Foreign Minister Lavrov today. 
There was a NATO meeting yesterday, another NATO meeting 
today. The Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe 
(OSCE) has announced that it is sending 35 observers to Ukraine. 
The other forums that the United States is part of are also meet- 
ing. The U.N. has had one Security Council meeting. There, I sus- 
pect, will be more and other activities along the diplomatic and eco- 
nomic front. 

Earlier this week, I directed DOD to suspend all military-to-mili- 
tary engagements and exercises with Russia. In particular, that in- 
cludes two trilateral exercises that we had scheduled with the Rus- 
sians, one with the Canadians and the Russians, the other with the 
Norwegians and the Russians. 

Also this morning, DOD is pursuing measures to support our al- 
lies, including stepping up joint training through our aviation de- 
tachment in Poland, an area that I visited a few weeks ago, and 
augmenting our participation in NATO’s air policing mission on the 
Baltic peninsula. Our U.S. European Command (EUCOM) Com- 
mander, General Breedlove, is convening Central and Eastern Eu- 
ropean CHODs. 

Mr. Chairman, I think everyone on this committee, in particular, 
I know Senator McCain was in Ukraine a few weeks ago, knows 
that this is a time for wise, steady, and firm leadership, and it is 
a time for all of us to stand with the Ukrainian people in support 
of their territorial integrity and their sovereignty. We are doing 
that. That, in particular, is what President Obama continues to do 
as we pursue diplomatic and economic options. 

I would like to, again, thank the committee, Mr. Chairman, for 
their role in this. 

Just another point about supporting the administration’s ap- 
proach to how we all are coming at this crisis. This economic pack- 
age that we are proposing, as you all know, the OSCE has also pro- 
posed an economic package working with the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF), for Ukraine is a particularly important part of 
this, and we will continue to work those channels, as well as the 
diplomatic channels. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is clear, as you and Ranking Member 
Inhofe had noted in your opening statements, that the events of the 
past week underscore the need for America’s continued global en- 
gagement and leadership. The President’s defense budget reflects 
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that reality, and it helps sustain our commitments and our leader- 
ship at a very defining moment. I believe this budget is far more 
than a set of numbers and a list of decisions. It is a statement of 
values and priorities. It is a budget grounded in reality, and you 
noted some of that reality, Mr. Chairman, in your remarks. It is 
a reality that prepares the U.S. military to defend our national se- 
curity in a world that is becoming less predictable, more volatile, 
and in some ways more threatening to our country and our inter- 
ests, as was noted in Ranking Member Inhofe’s statement. It is a 
plan that allows our military to meet America’s future challenges 
and our future threats. It matches our resources to our strategy. 

It is also a product of collaboration. All of DOD’s military and ci- 
vilian leaders were included: the Chairman, Vice Chairman, Serv- 
ice Secretaries, Service Chiefs, all of our people. We value their 
leadership and their input. Our senior enlisted input was impor- 
tant. 

As we all know, America has been at war for the last 13 years. 
As we end our second war of the last decade, our longest ever, this 
budget adapts and adjusts to new strategic realities and fiscal re- 
straints while preparing for the future. 

This is not a business-as-usual presentation. It is a budget that 
begins to make the hard choices that will have to be made. The 
longer we defer these difficult decisions, the more risk we will have 
down the road, and the next DOD leaders and Congress will have 
to face more complicated and difficult choices. 

You have outlined in your statement, Mr. Chairman, some reflec- 
tion of the kinds of cuts DOD has had to take over the last couple 
of years and what is out ahead of us. December’s BBA, which you 
referenced, gave DOD some temporary relief. It gave us some tem- 
porary relief from sequestration, and it gave us some certainty for 
planning for a year. But it still imposes more than $75 billion in 
cuts over the next 2 years, and unless Congress changes the law, 
as you have noted, sequestration will cut another $50 billion start- 
ing in fiscal year 2016. 

The President’s 5-year plan provides a realistic alternative to se- 
questration, projecting $115 billion more than current law allows. 
DOD requires additional funding to implement our updated defense 
strategy as outlined in the Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR). 
The strategic priorities articulated in the QDR represent America’s 
highest security interests: defending the Homeland, building secu- 
rity globally, deterring aggression, and being ready and capable to 
win decisively against any adversary. The funding levels in the 
President’s budget let us execute this strategy, with some increased 
risks in certain areas. 

I made clear in my much longer written statement, and it is 
quite clear in the QDR, what these risks are. We have not held 
back on the reality of these risks. These risks would be reduced, 
however, if Congress approves the President’s Opportunity, 
Growth, and Security Initiative, a proposal that would provide 
DOD with an additional $26 billion in fiscal year 2015, as you have 
asked the question, to improve readiness and modernization. That 
$26 billion represents an effort that would help dig us back out of 
the hole that we have been in the last 2 years on readiness, par- 
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ticularly focused on modernization. My submitted statement, as I 
said, contains details of this initiative, which I strongly support. 

Although our 5-year budget plan exceeds sequestration levels, 
over the past year, DOD has prepared detailed planning for contin- 
ued sequestration level cuts showing the even harder choices we 
would have to make in order to comply. Those too are laid out. 
Even though we are requesting spending levels above sequestra- 
tion, we have maintained flexibility in our budget, flexibility to re- 
spond immediately to the lower top line, should sequestration be 
reimposed. We did this by reprogramming some of the sequestra- 
tion-level force structure reductions that take longer to plan and 
longer to implement, such as the decommissioning of the aircraft 
carrier, the USS George Washington. This was the responsible 
thing to do. It was responsible, given the reality that DOD might 
continue to experience the large cuts in budget and sequestration 
laws because of going back, reverting to sequestration in 2016. 

That is why I have issued formal guidance to Service leadership, 
Mr. Chairman, that these specific reductions will not be made if 
Congress indicates it will make future appropriations at the top 
line levels in our 5-year plan. DOD has the responsibility to pre- 
pare for all eventualities, just as Congress has the responsibility to 
provide DOD with some budget predictability. My submitted state- 
ment explains our budget details and the rationale behind those 
key decisions. 

As I close, Mr. Chairman, I want to briefly address some very 
critical issues. 

First, the balance between readiness capability and capacity. To 
meet our national security needs under constrained budgets, we fo- 
cused on the balance, the balance that will be required to defend 
this country going forward. After more than a decade of long, large 
stability operations, we traded some capacity to protect the readi- 
ness and modernization capabilities as we shift to focus on future 
requirements. These are shaped by enduring and emerging threats. 
We have to be able to defeat terrorist threats and deter our adver- 
saries with increasingly modern weapons and technological capa- 
bilities. We must also ensure that America’s economic interests are 
protected through open sea lanes, freedom of the skies and space, 
and deal with one of the most urgent and real threats to all na- 
tions, cyber attacks. That is why we protected funding for cyber 
and Special Operations Forces. 

For the Active Duty Army, Mr. Chairman, we propose drawing 
down to about 440,000 to 450,000 soldiers, less than 10 percent 
below its size pre-September 11. I believe this is adequate for fu- 
ture demand. We will continue investing in high-end ground capa- 
bilities to keep our soldiers the most advanced on Earth. Army Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve units will remain a vibrant part of our 
national defense and will draw down by 5 percent. It will also 
streamline Army helicopter force structure by reducing the Guard’s 
fleet by 8 percent. The Active Army’s fleet will be cut by 25 per- 
cent, but we will still maintain and keep these helicopters modern- 
ized with the latest technology as we move from a fleet of seven 
models to four. 

These decisions, including our recommendation to trade out 
Apaches in the Guard for Blackhawks, were driven by strategic 
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evaluations. Guard units may prefer the Apache, but under the 
constrained budgets, high-demand resources like Apaches must be 
where they can deploy fastest. As our U.S. Northern Command 
Commander recently testified, his Homeland missions do not re- 
quire armed attack helicopters. 

The Navy, for its part, will take 11 ships out of its operational 
inventory, but they will be modernized and returned to service with 
greater capability and longer life spans. 

The Marine Corps will continue its planned drawdown to 
182,000, but will devote 900 more marines to increased embassy se- 
curity. Though smaller, the marines will remain ready and pos- 
tured for crisis response as they move back to their expeditionary 
amphibious roots. 

The Air Force, as you have noted, will retire the A-10, replacing 
it with more modern and sophisticated multi-mission aircraft, like 
the JSF. 

The specific numbers and reasons for all of my recommendations, 
as I have noted, are included in my statement. 

As I close, Mr. Chairman, regarding compensation reform, taking 
care of our people means providing them with both fair compensa- 
tion, as well as the training and tools they need to succeed in battle 
at any time, anywhere, and return home safely. To meet those obli- 
gations under constrained budgets and achieve that balance, we 
need some modest adjustments to the growth in pay and benefits. 
All these savings will be reinvested in training and equipping our 
troops. There are no proposals to change retirement in this budget. 

Let me clarify what these compensation adjustments are and 
what they are not. 

First, we will continue to recommend pay increases. They will 
not be as substantial as in past years, but they will continue. 

Second, we will continue subsidizing off-base housing costs. The 
100 percent benefit of today will be reduced, but only to 95 percent, 
and it will be phased in over the next several years. 

Third, we are not shutting down any commissaries. We rec- 
ommend gradually phasing out some subsidies but only for domes- 
tic commissaries that are not in remote locations. Since com- 
missaries will continue to operate tax- and rent-free, they will still 
be able to provide more people with a very good deal, as they 
should. 

Fourth, we recommend simplifying and modernizing our three 
TRICARE systems by merging them into one TRICARE system 
with modest increases in co-pays and deductibles that encourage 
using the most affordable means of care. Active Duty personnel will 
still receive health care that is entirely free. This will be more ef- 
fective, more efficient, and will let us focus more on quality. Over- 
all, everyone’s benefits will remain substantial, affordable, and gen- 
erous, as they should be. 

The President’s defense budget is responsible. It is balanced and 
it is realistic. It supports our defense strategy, defends this coun- 
try, and keeps our commitments to our people not only ensuring 
that they are well-compensated, but they have the best training 
and equipment in the world. 

However, these commitments would be seriously jeopardized by 
a return to sequestration-level spending. My submitted testimony 
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details how sequestration would, in fact, compromise our national 
security. The result of sequestration-level cuts would he a military 
that could not fulfill its defense strategy, putting at risk America’s 
traditional role as a guarantor of global security and ultimately our 
own security. That is not the military the President and I want for 
America’s future. I do not think that is the military this committee 
wants for America’s future, but it is the path we are on. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, DOD leaders and I 
look forward to working with you as we make these difficult 
choices, these hard decisions that will be required to ensure Amer- 
ica’s security today and into the future and protect our national in- 
terests. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Hagel follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Chuck Hagel 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, members of the committee: thank you 
for the opportunity to be here today. 

The President’s fiscal year 2015 budget submission for the Department of Defense 
(DOD) fully reflects the historic transition taking place as America winds down the 
longest war in its history. This is a defining budget that will begin adapting and 
reshaping our defense enterprise for years to come. 

With this budget, we are repositioning the military for the new strategic chal- 
lenges and opportunities that will define our future: new technologies, new centers 
of power, and a world that is growing more volatile, more unpredictable, and in 
some instances more threatening to the United States. We are also helping navigate 
through a period of great uncertainty regarding the future level of resources DOD 
will have to defend the Nation. 

I have no illusions about the fiscal realities facing DOD. It was almost exactly 
1 year ago that $37 billion in sequestration cuts were imposed for fiscal year 2013 — 
cuts that came on top of the $487 billion, 10-year defense spending reductions re- 
quired by the Budget Control Act of 2011. 

We had to implement this $37 billion cut in a matter of months while trying to 
avoid catastrophic damage to national security. It wasn’t easy, and our people and 
our mission suffered for it. 

Today, DOD is in a better place as a result of the Bipartisan Budget Act passed 
in December 2013. It provided DOD with some relief in this fiscal year and for fiscal 
year 2015. It gave us much-needed budget certainty for the next fiscal year. 

The Bipartisan Budget Act was possible because Members of Congress both Re- 
publican and Democrat worked together with this administration for the greater in- 
terests of our country. 

But we’re not yet where we need to be. So our partnership must continue. 

Under the spending limits of the Bipartisan Budget Act, DOD’s budget is roughly 
$496 billion in fiscal year 2014 — or $31 billion below what the President requested 
last year. The law also meant cutting DOD spending in fiscal year 2015 to $496 bil- 
lion, which is $45 billion less than was projected in the President’s budget request 
last year. Sequestration-level cuts remain the law for fiscal year 2016 and beyond. 

The President’s budget request adheres to Bipartisan Budget Act spending limits 
for fiscal year 2015. But it is clear that under these limits the military will still face 
significant readiness and modernization challenges next year. To close these gaps, 
the President’s budget also includes an Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initia- 
tive. This initiative is a government-wide proposal that is part of the President’s 
budget submission. It would provide an additional $26 billion for the Defense De- 
partment in fiscal year 2015. 

These additional funds are paid for with a balanced package of spending cuts and 
tax reforms, and would allow us to increase training, upgrade aircraft and weapons 
systems, and make needed repairs to our facilities. The money is specifically for 
bringing unit readiness, equipment, and facilities closer to standard after the dis- 
ruptions and large shortfalls of the last few years. I strongly support the President’s 
proposal. 

Defense budgets have long included both a 1-year budget request, and a 5-year 
plan that indicates expectations for the future. Over 5 years, the President’s plan 
projects $115 billion more in spending than at sequestration levels. 
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Some have asked why the President continues to request budgets above seques- 
tration levels. The reason is clear. President Obama and I are not going to ask for 
a level of funding that would compromise America’s national security interests. We 
never would. Continued sequestration cuts would compromise our national security 
both for the short and long term. 

That said, if sequestration returns in fiscal year 2016 and beyond, or if we receive 
funding levels below the President’s request, we are prepared to specify the cuts we 
would have to make, and the risks we would then have to assume. These cuts are 
detailed in this testimony. 

However, the President, the Chairman, and I do not expect Congress to push us 
further down a path that has clear risks to our national security. Instead, we expect 
that all of us can continue working together, as partners, to find a balance . . . and 
to assure America’s national security. If Congress is going to require us to operate 
under increasingly constrained budgets. Congress must partner with us so that we 
can make the right decisions. 

The President’s budget matches resources to the updated defense strategy in this 
year’s Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR), which is being released this week and 
which builds on the President’s January 2012 Defense Strategic Guidance. The QDR 
is not budget-driven; rather, it is resource-informed, defining the risks assumed 
under the President’s budget as well as the risks that would be assumed under the 
return of sequestration. A QDR that completely ignores fiscal realities would be ir- 
relevant. 

The QDR outlines our top strategic priorities, which weighed heavily on the 
choices presented in this budget: 

• Defending the homeland against all threats; 

• Building security globally by projecting U.S. influence and deterring ag- 
gression; and, 

• Remaining prepared to win decisively against any adversary should de- 
terrence fail. 

By prioritizing DOD’s strategic interests, we will rebalance our military over the 
next decade and put it on a sustainable path to protect and advance U.S. interests 
and America’s global leadership. 

To fulfill this strategy DOD will continue to shift its operational focus and forces 
to the Asia-Pacific, sustain commitments to key allies and partners in the Middle 
East and Europe, maintain engagement in other regions, and continue to aggres- 
sively pursue global terrorist networks. 

As a whole, this budget allows DOD to implement the President’s defense strat- 
egy, albeit with some increased risks, which I specify later in my testimony. 

The reality of reduced resources and a changing strategic environment requires 
us to prioritize and make difficult choices. Given the uncertainty about funding lev- 
els, our current 5-year plan reduces selected end strengths and forces to levels con- 
sistent with sequestration-level cuts. Those additional reductions could be reversed 
if funding rises above sequestration levels. I explain this in greater detail later in 
my testimony. The way we formulated our budget gives us the flexibility to make 
difficult decisions based on different fiscal outcomes. 

BUDGET TOP-LINES: BALANCING READINESS, CAPABILITY, AND CAPACITY 

Consistent with the strict spending limits of the Bipartisan Budget Act, President 
Obama is requesting $495.6 billion for DOD’s fiscal year 2015 base budget. Since 
last year’s plans expected $541 billion for fiscal year 2015, this represents a $45 bil- 
lion cut. It will allow the military to protect U.S. interests and fulfill the updated 
defense strategy — but with somewhat increased levels of risk. DOD can manage 
these risks under the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget plan, but risks would grow 
significantly if sequestration-level cuts return in fiscal year 2016, if proposed re- 
forms are not accepted, and if uncertainty over budget levels continues. 

In formulating this budget, our priority was balancing readiness, capability, and 
capacity — making sure that whatever size force we have, we can afford to keep our 
people properly trained, equipped, compensated, and prepared to accomplish their 
mission. That’s the only reasonable course under constrained budgets. There’s no 
point in having a larger military if you can’t afford to keep it ready and capable. 

Accordingly, a little more than two-thirds of DOD’s fiscal year 2015 budget — 
$341.3 billion — funds our day-to-day costs, what a business might call their oper- 
ating budget. These funds pay for things like fuel, spare parts, logistics support, 
maintenance, service contracts, and administration. It also includes pay and bene- 
fits for military and civilian personnel, which by themselves comprise nearly half 
of the total budget. 
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The remaining third of our budget — $154.3 billion — pays for investments in future 
defense needs, or what a business might call their capital improvement budget. 
These funds are allocated for researching, developing, testing, evaluating, and ulti- 
mately purchasing the weapons, equipment, and facilities that our men and women 
in uniform need to accomplish their mission. 

Broken down in a more specific way, our budget includes the following categories: 

• Military pay and benefits (including health care and retirement bene- 
fits) — $167.2 billion, or about 34 percent of the total base budget. 

• Civilian pay and benefits — $77 billion, or about 16 percent of the total 
base budget. 

• Other operating costs — $97.1 billion, or about 19 percent of the total base 
budget. 

• Acquisitions and other investments (Procurement; research, development, 
testing, and evaluation; and new facilities construction) — $154.3 billion, or 
about 31 percent of the total base budget. 

Those figures do not include funding for Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) 
in fiscal year 2015. Since the administration is still determining its post-2014 pres- 
ence in Afghanistan and the President of Afghanistan has yet to sign the Bilateral 
Security Agreement, the President’s budget currently includes a placeholder for 
DOD’s OCO request, equal to last year’s request. I appreciate Congress’ under- 
standing that OCO funding is particularly important to our servicemembers de- 
ployed around the world, and request that it be approved expeditiously once the 
President submits his complete OCO funding request for fiscal year 2015. 

BEING MORE EFFICIENT 

But first, asking taxpayers for half a trillion dollars means that DOD must make 
every dollar count — particularly under budget constraints. So we’re continuing to 
find new ways to use our resources more wisely and strategically, be more efficient, 
reduce overhead, and root out waste, fraud, and abuse. 

This year, a new package of reforms in these areas — the second-largest submitted 
by this administration — produced $18.2 billion in savings for fiscal year 2015, and 
some $93 billion in savings through fiscal year 2019. This enabled us to make small- 
er cuts in other areas. Building on a 20 percent cut in management headquarters 
operating budgets — which we began implementing in December for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Staff, and which the Services and agencies are 
implementing during the 5-year defense plan — this package includes savings from 
reducing contractor costs and civilian personnel; terminating or delaying some trou- 
bled weapons and procurement programs in favor of higher priorities; and cutting 
back on costs at certain defense agencies. It also includes health care savings that 
we found by cutting back lower-priority research projects and construction and by 
taking advantage of slower growth of health care costs in the private sector. 

We are also continuing to monitor previous years’ initiatives to use our resources 
more efficiently, as well as making progress toward auditability on our financial 
statements. DOD remains committed to becoming fully audit-ready by 2017, and to 
achieving audit-ready budget statements by this September. This is an ambitious 
goal for an organization of our size and complexity, and there is still much more 
work to do. But we are making real progress. Several DOD organizations have 
achieved important, positive audit results. Last year, for example, the Marine Corps 
became the first military service to receive an unqualified audit opinion — in this 
case for the current year of its budget statement. 

In addition to these efforts, we must take a serious look at responsible procure- 
ment and acquisition reforms that will further increase the bu3dng power of defense 
dollars. This is particularly important if we’re going to protect investments in mod- 
ernized capabilities. DOD officials are already working closely with congressional ef- 
forts to go over defense acquisition and procurement laws line-by-line, and we hope 
to start implementing legislative reforms as soon as this year. 

No reasonable discussion of allocating our resources more efficiently can avoid the 
need to reduce excess facilities. With tbis submission, we are asking you to author- 
ize a round of Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) to begin in fiscal year 2017. 

I understand Congress’ concerns about BRAC, including your desire to reduce 
overseas infrastructure first and your frustrations with BRAC 2005. That’s why this 
round will be focused on finding savings rather than reorganization and will feature 
a rapid payback of up-front costs, and why DOD will continue to reduce overseas 
infrastructure. 

But we must also divest ourselves of excess domestic facilities, and BRAC is the 
most responsible path. I am mindful that Congress has not agreed to our BRAC re- 
quests of the last 2 years, but if Congress continues to block these requests while 
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reducing the overall budget, we will have to consider every tool at our disposal to 
reduce infrastructure. We can’t keep financing overhead that we don’t need, because 
we’re taking that money away from areas that we do need. The more we delay now, 
the more we’ll have to spend later on unneeded installations instead of on training, 
equipping, and compensating our people — robbing our troops of the resources they 
need to be able to fight and win decisively when we send them into harm’s way. 

Congress and DOD must work together as partners to make these decisions wise- 
ly — because no matter what, we must reduce force structure and end strength in 
order to sustain a ready and capable force under constrained budgets. 

SUSTAINING A READY AND CAPABLE FORCE — NOW AND IN THE FUTURE 

This is the lesson of every defense drawdown over the past 70 years. Whether 
after World War II, Korea, Vietnam, or the Cold War, the U.S. military retained 
more force structure than it could afford to properly train, maintain, and equip — 
giving too much weight to capacity over readiness and capability. Because readiness 
and modernization were sacrificed, it took much more money for the military to re- 
cover and be sufficiently trained and equipped to perform assigned missions. Con- 
flict ultimately did resurface. 

We can’t afford to repeat those mistakes, which is why we decided to trade some 
capacity for readiness and modernized capabilities, in order to ensure that our mili- 
tary will be well-trained and supplied in arms and equipment. All of our force struc- 
ture decisions were made strategically — protecting investments in the forces that 
would be uniquely suited to the most likely missions of the future, and minimizing 
risk in meeting the President’s defense strategy. 

Our decisions for investing in a modernized and capable future force were made 
in a similar way. With the proliferation of more advanced military technologies and 
other nations pursuing comprehensive military modernization, we are entering an 
era where American dominance on the seas, in the skies, and in space — not to men- 
tion cyberspace — can no longer be taken for granted. Because it is essential for de- 
terring agOTession, and because the risk of failure against those potential adver- 
saries would be far greater than against any others, the President’s budget puts a 
premium on rapidly deployable, self-sustaining platforms that can defeat more tech- 
nologically advanced adversaries. 

Sustaining these critical investments under restrained budgets required setting 
strategic priorities and making difficult tradeoffs. That’s why each Service’s budget 
allocations were made based on strategy and with the goal of maintaining balance 
in the readiness, capability, and capacity of the force. 

Army: (24 percent of the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget) 

The Army’s $120.3 billion will support 32 Active-Duty brigade combat teams in 
fiscal year 2015. Since we are no longer sizing the force for large and prolonged sta- 
bility operations, the Army will accelerate the pace and increase the scale of its 
post-war drawdown — reducing by 13 percent, from about 520,000 soldiers to a range 
of 440,000-450,000 Active-Duty soldiers instead of 490,000. 'To maintain a balanced 
force, the Army National Guard and Reserves will also draw down, but by a smaller 
percentage and by a smaller amount than the Active Army — reducing by an average 
of 5 percent, from about 355,000 guardsmen and 205,000 reservists to 335,000 
guardsmen and 195,000 reservists. 

Analysis conducted by the QDR indicated that under the President’s budget, the 
U.S. military’s resulting post-war ground force will be sufficient to meet the updated 
defense strategy: capable of decisively defeating aggression in one major combat the- 
ater — as it must be — while also defending the Homeland and supporting air and 
naval forces engaged in another theater. 

In terms of capabilities, we chose to terminate and reevaluate alternative options 
for the Army’s Ground Combat Vehicle program, which had become too heavy and 
needed an infusion of new technology. The Army will also streamline its helicopter 
force from 7 to 4 airframes. Aging Kiowa helicopters and older training helicopters 
will be retired and replaced with more advanced Apache helicopters that will move 
from the National Guard to the Active Force. In return, the Guard will receive much 
more versatile Blackhawk helicopters, which are not only critical for warfighting, 
but also more apt for the missions the Guard conducts most frequently, such as dis- 
aster relief and emergency response. 

The past decade of war has clearly shown that Apaches are in high demand. We 
need to put the Apaches where they will be ready to deploy fast and frequently 
when they’re needed. This decision will also help the Guard’s helicopter force more 
closely adhere to State and Federal requirements for homeland defense, disaster re- 
lief, and support to civil authorities while still serving as an important operational 
and strategic complement to our active-duty military. The Guard’s helicopter fleet 
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would only decline by 8 percent compared to the Active Army’s decline by 25 per- 
cent, and the overall fleet will be signiflcantly modernized under the President’s 
budget plan. 

In making these difficult decisions on the Guard and Reserves, we affirmed the 
value of a highly capable Reserve component, while keeping the focus on how our 
military can best meet future demands given fiscal constraints. We made choices 
based on strategic priorities, clear facts, unbiased analysis, and fiscal realities . . . 
and with the bottom line focus on how best we can defend the United States. 

Navy and Marine Corps: (30 percent of the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget) 

The Navy and Marine Corps are allocated $147.7 hillion for fiscal year 2015. The 
Navy’s $124.9 hillion will support a fleet approaching 300 ships and some 323,600 
active-duty sailors, as well as help preserve the fleet’s modernization programs. The 
President’s budget plan protects our investments in attack submarines, guided mis- 
sile destroyers, and afloat staging bases — all of which we will need to confront 
emerging threats. Specifically: 

• Virginia-c\aas Attack Submarines: We are requesting $5.9 billion for fis- 
cal year 2015, and $28 billion over the Future Years Defense Plan (FYDP), 
to support buying two submarines a year through fiscal year 2019. 

• DDG-51 Guided Missile Destroyers: We are requesting $2.8 billion for 
fiscal year 2015, and $16 billion over the FYDP, to support buying two 
DDG-51 destroyers a year through fiscal year 2019. This will grow our de- 
stroyer inventory from 62 at the end of fiscal year 2014 to 71 (68 DDG- 
51s, 3 DDG-lOOOs) at the end of fiscal year 2019. 

• Afloat Forward Staging Bases: We are requesting $613 million over the 
FYDP to support buying one afloat forward staging base between now and 
fiscal year 2019. 

• Aircraft Carriers: The President’s budget plan enables us to support 11 
carrier strike groups, including the USS George Washington and its carrier 
air wing. If we receive the President’s funding levels through fiscal year 
2019, we will keep the George Washington in the fleet and pay for its nu- 
clear refueling and overhaul. We are requesting $2 billion in fiscal year 
2015 and $12 billion over the FDYP to support completion of the Gerald 
Ford, construction of the John F. Kennedy, and initial procurement of the 
next carrier. 

• F-35 Joint Strike Fighter: The Department of the Navy is acquiring two 
F-35 variants — the Navy carrier-based variant, the F-35C, and the Marine 
Corps short-take-off-and-vertical-landing variant, the F-35B. The Navy is 
requesting $3.3 billion for 8 aircraft in fiscal year 2015 (2 F-35Cs and 6 
F-35Bs), and $22.9 billion for 105 aircraft over the FYDP. 

Again, trade-offs were required to prioritize those investments under current 
budget constraints. In order to help keep its ship inventory ready and modern at 
reduced budget levels, half of the Navy’s cruiser fleet — or eleven ships — will be 
placed in a long-term phased modernization program that will eventually provide 
them with greater capability and a longer lifespan. This approach to modernization 
enables us to sustain our fleet of cruisers over the long term, which is important 
because they’re the most capable ships for controlling the air defense of a carrier 
strike ^oup. 

Despite preserving the fleet’s modernization programs and providing for increases 
in ship inventory over the next 5 years, I am concerned that the Navy is relying 
too heavily on the Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) to achieve its long-term goals for ship 
numbers. 

The LCS was designed to perform certain missions — such as mine sweeping and 
anti-submarine warfare — in a relatively permissive environment. But we need to 
closely examine whether the LCS has the independent protection and firepower to 
operate and survive against a more advanced military adversary and emerging new 
technologies, especially in the Asia Pacific. If we were to build out the LCS program 
to 52 ships, as previously planned, it would represent one-sixth of our future 300- 
ship Navy. Given continued fiscal constraints, we must direct future shipbuilding 
resources toward platforms that can operate in every region and along the full spec- 
trum of conflict. 

Therefore, no new contract negotiations beyond 32 ships will go forward. With this 
decision, the LCS line will continue beyond our 5-year budget plan with no interrup- 
tions. Additionally, at my direction, the Navy will submit alternative proposals to 
procure a capable and lethal small surface combatant, generally consistent with the 
capabilities of a frigate. I’ve directed the Navy to consider a completely new design, 
existing ship designs, and a modified LCS. These proposals are due to me later this 
year in time to inform next year’s budget submission. 
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While these decisions still keep the Navy on track for a 300-ship inventory hy 
2019, finding the money required to modernize older ships and buy new ones will 
depend on the Navy’s success in its aggressive and ambitious plans to reduce acqui- 
sitions costs and use available resources more efficiently, particularly in the acquisi- 
tion of contracted services. My office will be keeping a close eye on these efforts. 

The Marine Corps’ $22.7 billion will support 182,700 marines, including about 900 
more marines devoted to increased security at embassies around the world. It will 
also support a geographically-distributed force posture in the Asia-Pacific, which 
will be critical as we continue rebalancing to the region. 

Air Force: (28 percent of the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget) 

The Air Force is allocated $137.8 billion in fiscal year 2015. We chose to protect 
funding for advanced systems most relevant to confronting threats from near-peer 
adversaries — including the F-35 Joint Strike Fighter, the new Long-Range Strike 
Bomber, and the KC-46 refueling tanker. These platforms will be critical to main- 
taining aerial dominance against any potential adversaries for decades to come. Spe- 
cifically: 

• F-35 Joint Strike Fighter: We are requesting $4.6 billion for 26 aircraft 
in fiscal year 2015, and $31.7 billion for 238 aircraft over the FYDP. 

• Long-Range Strike Bomber: We are requesting $900 million for develop- 
ment funds in fiscal year 2015, and $11.4 billion over the FYDP. 

• KC— 46 Tanker: We are requesting $2.4 billion for 7 aircraft in fiscal year 
2015, and $16.5 billion for 69 aircraft over the FYDP. 

Because we believe research and development is essential to keeping our mili- 
tary’s technological edge, the President’s budget also invests $1 billion through fiscal 
year 2019 in a promising next-generation jet engine technology, which we expect to 
produce improved performance and sizeable cost-savings through less fuel consump- 
tion. This new funding will also help ensure a robust industrial base — itself a na- 
tional strategic asset. 

Protecting these investments required trade-offs. In the next 5 years, in order to 
free up funding to train and maintain no less than 48 squadrons, the Air Force 
plans to reduce the number of active-duty personnel from 328,000 airmen at the end 
of fiscal year 2014 to 309,000 airmen by the end of fiscal year 2019. The Air Force 
will also retire the 50-year-old U-2 in favor of the unmanned Global Hawk system, 
slow the growth in its arsenal of armed unmanned systems, and phase out the aging 
A-10 fleet. 

The A-10 “Warthog” is a venerable platform, and this was a tough decision. But 
it is a 40-year-old single-purpose airplane originally designed to kill enemy tanks 
on a Cold War battlefield. It cannot survive or operate effectively where there are 
more advanced aircraft or air defenses. As we saw in Iraq and Afghanistan, the ad- 
vent of precision munitions means that many more types of aircraft can now provide 
effective close air support, from multirole fighters to B-1 bombers to remotely pi- 
loted aircraft, which can all execute more than one mission. Moreover, the A-lO’s 
age is making it much more difficult and costly to maintain. Analysis showed that 
significant savings were only possible through eliminating the entire support appa- 
ratus associated with the aircraft. Keeping a smaller number of A-lOs would only 
delay the inevitable while forcing worse trade-offs elsewhere. 

Defense-Wide: (18 percent of the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget) 

The remaining share of the budget — about $89.8 billion — is allocated for organiza- 
tions across the DOD. 

For fiscal year 2015, this includes more than $7.5 billion for the Missile Defense 
Agency, which is critical for defending our homeland and reassuring our European 
allies. 'This funding will enable DOD to increase the number of Ground-Based Inter- 
ceptors and make targeted investments in additional defensive interceptors, dis- 
crimination capabilities, and sensors. The budget continues to support the Presi- 
dent’s schedule for the European Phased Adaptive Approach. 

Since special operations forces play a key role in counterterrorism, crisis response, 
and building partner capacity, the President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 allocates 
$7.7 billion for Special Operations Command. This is equal to what we requested 
last year, a 10 percent increase over what Congress appropriated for fiscal year 
2014, and will support a Special Operations Eorce of 69,700 personnel. 

The President’s fiscal year 2015 budget increases cyber funding to $5.1 billion and 
maintains funding for intelligence agencies and other support activities. Through 
funds allocated to the Navy and the Air Force, the President’s budget also preserves 
all three legs of the nuclear triad and funds important investments to ensure a safe, 
secure, and effective nuclear deterrent. 
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Compensation Reform and Structural Adjustments to Some In-Kind Benefits 

For all the money that goes into maintaining a modernized and capable force, peo- 
ple are the core of our military. In this era of constrained budgets, ensuring that 
our people are properly trained, equipped, prepared, and compensated requires look- 
ing at difficult trade-offs and making some difficult choices. Compensation adjust- 
ments were the last thing we looked at, because you take care of your people first. 

While Congress has taken a few helpful steps in recent years to control the 
growth in compensation spending, we must do more. At this point, given the steps 
we’ve already taken to reduce civilian personnel costs in compliance with congres- 
sional direction, no realistic effort to find further significant savings — savings need- 
ed to close serious shortfalls in training, maintenance, and equipment — can avoid 
dealing with military compensation. . . . That includes pay and benefits for active 
and retired troops, both direct and in-kind. 

We could reduce overall payroll spending by further reducing the total number of 
people in uniform. But since too small a force adds too much risk to our national 
security, we must also address the growth in pay and benefits for servicemembers 
so that we can afford to provide them with the training and tools they need to suc- 
cessfully accomplish their missions and return home safely. 

Since 2000, Congress has in some cases boosted pay increases above the levels re- 
quested by DOD. Benefits were added and increased by more than what most ac- 
tive-duty personnel sought, expected, or had been promised when joining the mili- 
tary. Congress also added a new health care benefit and approved DOD proposals 
to increase housing allowances. As a U.S. Senator, I supported such proposals. It 
was the right thing to do at the time, given the burdens being placed on our 
servicemembers, the military’s recruiting and retention challenges, and the fact that 
we had few constraints on defense spending. 

But today DOD faces a vastly different fiscal situation — and all the Services have 
consistently met recruiting and retention goals. This year we’re concluding combat 
operations in America’s longest war, which has lasted 13 years. Now is the time to 
consider fair and responsible adjustments to our overall military compensation pack- 
age. 

America has an obligation to make sure servicemembers and their families are 
fairly and appropriately compensated and cared for during and after their time in 
uniform. We also have a responsibility to give our troops the finest training and 
equipment possible — so that whenever America calls upon them, they are prepared 
with every advantage we can give them so that they will return home safely to their 
families. The President’s budget fulfills both of these promises to our 
servicemembers and their families by making several specific proposals. 

Basic Pay Raises 

For fiscal year 2015 we are requesting 1 percent raise in basic pay for military 
personnel — with the exception of general and flag officers, whose pay will be frozen 
for a year. Basic pay raises in future years will be similarly restrained, though 
raises will continue. 

DOD rightfully provides many benefits to our people; however, finding the money 
to meet these commitments while protecting training and readiness under tighter 
budgets will require a few structural adjustments to three of them — housing, com- 
missaries, and TRICARE. 

Housing 

In the early 1990s, DOD covered only about 80 percent of servicemembers’ total 
off-base housing costs. Since then, we increased that rate to 100 percent. 

To adequately fund readiness and modernization under constrained budgets, we 
need to slow the growth rate of tax-free basic housing allowances (BAH) until they 
cover about 95 percent of the average servicemember’s housing expenses. We would 
also remove renters’ insurance from the benefit calculation. 

This change will happen over several years, to ensure that our people have time 
to adjust to it. In order to ensure that military personnel don’t have to pay more 
out-of-pocket after they’ve signed a lease, a servicemember’s allowance won’t be ad- 
justed until they’ve moved to a new location. This means that no one currently liv- 
ing in a particular area will see their housing allowances actually decrease; only 
servicemembers moving into the area will receive the lower rate, which is what al- 
ready happens under the current rules when housing market prices go down. 

To account for geographic differences in housing costs, we will also design this ad- 
justment to ensure that all servicemembers in the same pay grade have identical 
out-of-pocket costs. That way, once the overall change has been fully phased-in for 
all personnel, servicemembers in the same pay grade but living in different areas 
would end up paying the same dollar amount toward their housing costs — and 
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they’ll know exactly how much that will be so that they can make informed deci- 
sions and trade-offs in their own budgets. 

All of these savings will be invested back into the force, to help keep our people 
trained and equipped so they can succeed in battle and return home safely to their 
families. 

Commissaries 

There’s no doubt that commissaries provide a valued service to our people, espe- 
cially younger military families and retirees. For this reason, we’re not directing any 
commissaries to close. 

Like our base exchanges, commissaries currently do not pay rent or taxes. That 
won’t change under any of our proposals. But unlike base exchanges, commissaries 
also receive $1.4 billion in direct subsidies each year. In order to adequately fund 
training and readiness under constrained budgets, we need to gradually reduce that 
subsidy by $1 billion (about two-thirds) over the next 3 years. 

Stateside commissaries have many private-sector competitors, and it’s not unrea- 
sonable for them to operate more like a business. Since commissaries still operate 
rent-free and teix-free, they will still be able to provide a good deal to 
servicemembers, military families, and retirees as long as they continue to shop 
there. Going forward, only commissaries overseas or in remote U.S. locations would 
continue receiving direct subsidies, which, for example, not only helps pay to ship 
U.S. goods to bases overseas, but also helps those who either may not have the op- 
tion of a local grocery store or are stationed where food prices may be higher. 

TRICARE 

In recent years. Congress has permitted DOD to make some changes that slow 
the growth in military health care costs; however, these costs will continue to grow, 
and we need to slow that growth in order to free up funds for training and readi- 
ness. So we need to make some additional smart, responsible adjustments to help 
streamline, simplify, and modernize the system while encouraging affordability. 

Merging three of our TRICARE health plans for those under 65 — Prime, Stand- 
ard, and Extra — into a single, modernized health plan will help us focus on quality 
while reducing complexity and administrative costs. The new plan would adjust co- 
pays and deductibles for retirees and some active-duty family members in ways that 
encourage TRICARE members to use the most affordable means of care, such as 
military treatment facilities and preferred providers. 

Some important features of the military health care system will not change. The 
scope of benefits will not change, and we will continue to distinguish between in- 
network and out-of-network care. Active-duty personnel will still receive health care 
that is entirely free — that’s the promise we make when they sign up, and it’s a 
promise we intend to keep. Medically retired personnel and survivors of those who 
died on active duty will continue to be treated favorably, with no participation fees 
and lower co-pays and deductibles. DOD will continue to support our programs for 
wounded warriors. 

With the TRICARE single health plan, active-duty family members and retirees 
under age 65 will be able to save more money by using military treatment facilities 
(MTF) if they’re close to home, which are often under-used. More than 90 percent 
of active-duty servicemembers and their families live within an MTF’s 40-mile-ra- 
dius service area. For families of active-duty servicemembers stationed far away 
from MTFs, such as recruiters, all their care will continue to be considered “in-net- 
work” even if there are no network care providers in their remote location. 

Under this proposal, the share of costs borne by retirees will rise from about 9 
percent today to about 11 percent — still a smaller cost share than the roughly 25 
percent that retirees were paying out-of-pocket when TRICARE was initially set up 
in the 1990s. While we will ask retirees and some active-duty family members to 
pay modestly more, others may end up paying less. Overall, everyone’s benefits will 
remain substantial, affordable, and generous — as they should be. 

Given these proposed efforts to modernize and simplify TRICARE for retirees 
under age 65, we will not resubmit last year’s request for sharp increases in enroll- 
ment fees for these retirees. 

For retirees who are old enough to use Medicare and who choose to have 
TRICARE as well — what we call TRICARE-For-Life (TFL) — we would ask new 
members to pay a little bit more as well. Since TFL coverage currently requires no 
premium or enrollment fee, DOD again proposes a small per-person enrollment fee 
equal to 1 percent of a retiree’s gross retirement pay up to a maximum of $300 per 
person — comparable to pa 3 dng a monthly premium of no more than $25. For retired 
general and flag officers, the maximum would be $400 per person. Current TFL 
members would be grandfathered and exempted from having to pay enrollment fees. 
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Even with this small enrollment fee, TEL members will still have substantial, af- 
fordable, and generous benefits — saving them thousands of dollars a year compared 
to similar coverage supplementing Medicare. 

Congress has taken helpful steps in the past, authorizing adjustments to the 
TRICARE pharmacy co-pay structure and initiating a pilot program for TEL mem- 
bers to refill prescriptions for maintenance medications (such as those that treat 
high blood pressure and high cholesterol) by mail order. These are good practices 
that we must now build upon in order to better encourage more TRICARE members 
to use generics and mail-order prescriptions, which help save the most money. 
Under our plan, MTFs will continue filling prescriptions without charging a co-pay, 
while all prescriptions for long-term maintenance medications will need to be filled 
either at MTEs or through the TRICARE mail order pharmacy. To ensure that our 
people aren’t caught off-guard and have time to make the necessary adjustments, 
our plan would be slowly phased in over a 10-year period. 

As with our structural adjustments to housing and commissaries, all these sav- 
ings will go toward providing our people with the tools and training they need in 
order to fight and win on the battlefield and return home safely to their families. 

Military Retirement 

Our proposals do not include any recommended changes to military retirement 
benefits for those now serving in the Armed Forces. Because military retirement is 
a complex and long-term benefit, it deserves special study. Therefore, we are work- 
ing with and waiting for the results of the Military Compensation and Retirement 
Modernization Commission, which is expected to present its report in February 
2015, before pursuing reforms in that area. But DOD continues to support the prin- 
ciple of “grandfathering” for any future changes to military retirement plans. 

Why Now 

DOD’s military and civilian leaders conducted substantial analysis to arrive at 
our proposed package of compensation adjustments. We concluded that, even after 
we make these changes and slow the growth in military compensation, we will still 
be able to recruit and retain a high-quality force and offer generous, competitive, 
and sustainable benefits. 

These proposed compensation adjustments will be phased in over time, but they 
must begin now because budget limits are already in place. If we wait, we would 
have to make even deeper cuts to readiness or force structure in order to comply 
with the budget caps that Congress has passed into law. We must be able to free 
up funds in order to provide our men and women in uniform with the tools and 
training they need to succeed in battle and return home safely to their families. 
Sustaining a well-trained, ready, agile, motivated, and technologically superior force 
depends on it. 

To be clear, our proposals were carefully crafted to reform military compensation 
in a fair, responsible, and sustainable way, making the most modest adjustments 
we could afford. We took a holistic approach to this issue, because continuous piece- 
meal changes will only prolong the uncertainty and create doubts among our per- 
sonnel about whether their benefits will be there in the future. 

We recognize that no one serving our Nation in uniform is overpaid for what they 
do for our country. But if we continue on the current course without making these 
modest adjustments now, the choices will only grow more difficult and painful down 
the road. We will inevitably have to either cut into compensation even more deeply 
and abruptly, or we will have to deprive our men and women of the training and 
equipment they need to succeed in battle. Either way, we would be breaking faith 
with our people. The President and I will not allow that to happen. 

We’re also recommending freezing generals’ and admirals’ pay for 1 year. As I’ve 
already announced. I’m cutting the budget of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
by 20 percent. The Joint Staff, the Service Chiefs, and the combatant commanders 
are cutting their management headquarters operating budgets by 20 percent as 
well. We’re also continuing to focus on acquisition reform and asking for another 
round of authority for base realignment and closure. 

RISKS IN THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 

I’ve outlined the funding levels we need and the decisions we had to make to stay 
within the limits agreed to in the Bipartisan Budget Act. They add some risks to 
our defense strategy, but manageable ones. 

Over the near-term, because of budget limitations even under the Bipartisan 
Budget Act and after 13 years of war, the military will continue to experience gaps 
in training and maintenance — putting stress on the force and limiting our global 
readiness even as we sustain a heightened alert posture in regions like the Middle 
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East and North Africa. The President’s Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initiative 
would provide an additional $26.4 billion to DOD and would allow us to make faster 
progress in restoring and sustaining readiness — significantly mitigating this risk by 
closing these near-term gaps in readiness and modernization. 

This Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initiative is not a wish list of “unfunded 
priorities” or “unfunded requirements” — the government-wide Initiative is fully 
paid-for, and for DOD, this money is specifically intended to bring unit readiness, 
equipment, and facilities closer to standard after the disruptions and shortfalls of 
the last few years. Each service receives a share of this funding. For example: 

• The Army’s share would go toward additional training and increasing its 
investment in Blackhawk helicopters. 

• The Navy’s share would go toward aviation depot maintenance and logis- 
tics and increasing its investment in P-8 Poseidon, E-2D Hawkeye, and 
Joint Strike Fighter aircraft. 

• The Marine Corps’ share would go toward unit-level training and increas- 
ing its investment in the H-1 and KC-130 aircraft. 

• The Air Force’s share would go toward additional readiness and training 
range support and increasing its investment in F-35, C-130J, and MQ-9 
Reaper aircraft. 

• Across the Services, DOD would be able to increase funding needed for 
military construction and facilities repair and maintenance. 

We also face the risk of uncertainty in a dynamic and volatile security environ- 
ment. Budget reductions inevitably reduce the military’s margin of error in dealing 
with these risks, as other powers are continuing to modernize their weapons port- 
folios, to include anti-air and anti-ship systems. A smaller force strains our ability 
to simultaneously respond to more than one major contingency at a time. But with 
the President’s budget, our military will still be able to defeat any aggressor. 

sequestration’s effect on programs and risk 

However, if sequestration-level cuts are re-imposed in fiscal year 2016 and be- 
yond, if our reforms are not accepted, or if uncertainty on budget levels continues, 
our analysis has shown that we would have to make unavoidable decisions that 
would significantly increase those risks. As I’ve made clear, the scale and timeline 
of continued sequestration-level cuts would require greater reductions in the mili- 
tary’s size, reach, and margin of technological superiority. 

At a minimum, we would be forced to draw down the Active Army to 420,000 sol- 
diers, the Army Guard to 315,000 soldiers, and the Army Reserve to 185,000 sol- 
diers. We would also have to draw down the Marine Corps to 175,000 marines, and 
retire a 25-year-old aircraft carrier — the USS George Washington — and her carrier 
air wing ahead of her scheduled nuclear refueling and overhaul. Keeping the George 
Washington and her carrier air wing in the fleet would cost $6 billion over the 
FYDP. 

This budgeting process has been marked by uncertainty and irregularity, with 
changes to our spending assumptions that came late in the process — including con- 
gressional action on a Bipartisan Budget Act that provided a new level of spending 
for fiscal year 2015. We also face the reality that sequestration remains the law of 
the land beginning in fiscal year 2016. As a result, I chose to be conservative in 
my direction to the military Services for this budget submission and directed them 
to first plan in detail for sequestration-level funding. 

Even though the 5-year budget plan submitted along with the President’s budget 
request assumes $115 billion more than sequestration-level funding, in its later 
years we have programmed for sequestration-level force sizes for the Active Duty 
Army, Army Guard and Reserve, and Marine Corps end strength, as well as for car- 
rier strike groups. It takes time to plan and execute a successful drawdown that 
preserves capability in the process. Past drawdowns have reduced force structure 
too fast with too little planning. The resulting problems required significant 
amounts of time and money to fix. 

DOD leaders have assessed that our desired force levels — 440,000—450,000 for the 
Active Army, 195,000 for the Army Reserve, 335,000 for the Army Guard, 182,000 
for the Marine Corps, and 11 carrier strike groups — are sustainable over the long 
term at the President’s budget level. Therefore, fiscal year 2016 will be a critical 
inflection point. DOD will be looking for a signal from Congress that sequestration 
will not be imposed in fiscal year 2016 and the budget levels projected in this 5- 
year plan will be realized. If that happens, we will submit a budget that implements 
our desired force levels. I have given the military leadership formal guidance that 
documents these levels. 
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The bottom line is that if Congress indicates it will build on the precedent of the 
Bipartisan Budget Act and provide relief from sequestration by appropriating at 5- 
year funding levels equal to those in the President’s budget, we will not need to take 
end strength down to those lowest levels or decommission the George Washington. 

But if we don’t get some clarity in our future funding, we will have to start imple- 
menting those changes. If sequestration-level cuts are re-imposed in 2016 and be- 
yond, we would have to make many other cuts not only to force structure, but also 
to modernization and readiness — all in addition to making the changes proposed in 
the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget plan. That means fewer planes, fewer ships, 
fewer troops, and a force that would be under-trained, poorly-maintained, and reli- 
ant on older weapons and equipment: 

• The Army, in addition to shrinking the Active-Duty Force to 420,000 sol- 
diers and the Guard and Reserves to lower levels, would have 50 fewer 
Light Utility Helicopters in the Guard force. 

• The Navy, in addition to retiring the USS George Washington and her 
carrier air wing, would have to immediately lay up six additional ships, 
defer procurement for one submarine, and buy two fewer F-35Cs and three 
fewer DDG-51 guided missile destroyers between fiscal year 2015 and fiscal 
year 2019. The Navy would ultimately have 10 fewer large surface combat- 
ants than would be expected under the President’s funding levels. 

• The Marine Corps, as mentioned, would have to shrink to 175,000 ma- 
rines. While we would still devote about 900 marines to increased embassy 
security around the world, this reduction would entail some added risk for 
future contingencies as well as sustaining the Marines’ global presence. 

• The Air Force would have to retire 80 more aircraft, including the entire 
KC-10 tanker fleet and the Global Hawk Block 40 fleet, as well as slow 
down purchases of the Joint Strike Fighter — resulting in 15 fewer F-35As 
purchased through fiscal year 2019 — and sustain 10 fewer Predator and 
Reaper 24-hour combat air patrols. The Air Force would also have to take 
deep cuts to flying hours, which would prevent a return to adequate readi- 
ness levels. 

• Across DOD, operation and maintenance funding — an important element 
of the budget that supports readiness — would grow at only about 2 percent 
a year under sequestration compared to about 3 percent a year under the 
President’s budget. This will hamper or even prevent a gradual recovery in 
readiness. Funding for research, development, testing, and evaluation 
would decline by 1.3 percent a year under sequestration instead of increas- 
ing by 1.6 percent under the President’s budget. There would be no recovery 
in funding for military facilities repairs and construction. 

Although future changes in the security environment might require us to modify 
some of these specific plans, the strategic impacts are clear. Under the funding lev- 
els that the President and I are asking for, we can manage the risks. Under a re- 
turn to sequestration spending levels, risks would grow significantly, particularly if 
our military is required to respond to multiple major contingencies at the same 
time. 

Our recommendations beyond fiscal year 2015 provide a realistic alternative to se- 
questration-level cuts, sustaining adequate readiness and modernization most rel- 
evant to strategic priorities over the long-term. But this can only be achieved by the 
strategic balance of reforms and reductions the President and I will present to Con- 
gress next week. This will require Congress to partner with DOD in making politi- 
cally difficult choices. 


OUR SHARED NATIONAL INTEREST 

Formulating this budget request took courage on the part of many involved in the 
decisionmaking process — from the Joint Chiefs to the President. It required new 
ways of thinking about both short-term and long-term challenges facing our country. 

I look forward to working with Congress to find the responsible ground of pro- 
tecting America’s interests with the required resources. 

As we all know, these challenges and choices before us will demand moral and 
political courage on the part of everyone who has a stake in our national security 
and our national leadership. They will demand leadership that reaches into the fu- 
ture without stumbling over the present. Now is the time to summon that leader- 
ship — not for any one specific interest, but for our shared national interest. 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget re- 
quest for the Department of Defense, and I look forward to your questions. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you, Secretary Hagel. 

General Dempsey. 

STATEMENT OF GEN MARTIN E. DEMPSEY, USA, CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

General Dempsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, 
other distinguished members of this committee. It is a privilege to 
be back here to provide you an update on our Armed Forces and 
to discuss our defense budget for 2015. 

I want to add my appreciation to Under Secretary Hale for his 
leadership and for his many years of service to DOD and to our Na- 
tion. 

Let me begin by acknowledging the alarming progression of 
events in Ukraine over the past few days. Our senior leaders have 
made it clear that they wish to see Russia’s provocation resolved 
through diplomatic means and in close collaboration and coordina- 
tion with our allies. 

Over the past several days, I have spoken with most of my 
NATO counterparts, and in particular, those in the Baltics and in 
eastern Europe. Understandably, they are concerned. They seek 
our assurance for their security. During our conversations, we com- 
mitted to developing options to provide those assurances and to 
deter further Russian aggression. We agreed that together we must 
help shape a path back to the sovereignty and security for all the 
people of Ukraine. Simply put, the allies stand together. 

I recommended suspension of our military-to-military exchanges 
with the Russian Federation. The nature and extent of Russia’s ac- 
tions really left us very little choice. 

I have also directed EUCOM to consult and to plan within the 
construct of the North Atlantic Council. Obviously, we want to pro- 
vide NATO’s leaders with options that stabilize and not escalate 
tensions in Ukraine. But we are only one part of that equation. 

I spoke this morning with my Russian counterpart. General 
Valiry Gerasimov. I conveyed to him the degree to which Russia’s 
territorial aggression has been reputed globally. I urged continued 
constraint in the days ahead in order to preserve room for a diplo- 
matic solution. 

Russia’s actions remind us that the world today remains unpre- 
dictable, complex, and quite dangerous. We cannot think too nar- 
rowly about future security challenges, nor can we be too certain 
that we have it right. The world will continue to surprise us, often 
in unpleasant ways. 

That was how my last week ended. It began for me in Afghani- 
stan, addressing the security challenges that remain in that region 
and where I went to gain first-hand appraisals from our troops and 
from our commanders. As always, I left there inspired. They re- 
main fully engaged on the missions set before them. They continue 
to build the institution of the Afghan National Security Forces 
(ANSF) which, given the right political structure around them, has 
the ability to sustain the fight. We will be prepared to support a 
variety of options over the next several months as our relationship 
with Afghanistan moves forward. This includes, of course, the op- 
tion to draw down by the end of the year, if that is the decision 
made by our elected leaders. 
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Meanwhile, our joint and NATO team has much work to do this 
year and they are ready for it. The global commitments of the joint 
force are not shrinking. Neither are our global security threats. 
The most likely threats emanate from violent extremist groups and 
from ungoverned spaces. Yet, we can never discount the possibility 
of state-on-state conflict. Therefore, our force must remain postured 
to provide options across the full spectrum of potential conflict. 

At the same time, the balance between our security demands and 
our available resources has rarely been more delicate, and that 
brings me to the budget. The Secretary has walked you through the 
major components of the fiscal year 2015 budget proposal, which is 
a pragmatic way forward. In my view, it balances as best as it can 
our national security and fiscal responsibilities. It provides the 
tools for today’s force to accomplish the missions we have been as- 
signed, rebuilding readiness in areas that were, by necessity, deem- 
phasized over the past decade. It modernizes the force for tomor- 
row, ensuring that we are globally networked and that we can con- 
tinue to provide options for the Nation. It also reflects in real terms 
how we are reducing our costs, the costs of doing business, and 
working to ensure that the force is in the right balance. As a whole, 
the budget helps us to remain the world’s finest military, modern, 
capable, and ready even while transitioning to a smaller and more 
affordable force over time. 

But as I said last year, we need time. We need certainty and we 
need flexibility to balance the institution to allow us to meet the 
Nation’s need for the future. The funds passed by this Congress in 
the BBA allow us to buy back some of our lost readiness and con- 
tinue to make responsible investments in our Nation’s defense. It 
does not solve every readiness shortfall. It is not a long-term solu- 
tion to sequestration but it does give us a measure of near-term re- 
lief and stability. 

The Joint Chiefs and I will never end our campaign to find every 
possible way to become more effective. We will do things smarter 
and more efficiently, more in line with the sorts of security chal- 
lenges that we face today and in line with the fiscal reality. We will 
seek innovative approaches as an imperative, not just in technology 
but also in how we develop our leaders, aggregate and disaggregate 
our formations, and work with our partners. We will improve how 
we buy weapons, goods, and services, and we will invest deeper in 
developing leaders of consequence at every level, men and women 
of both competence and character who are good stewards of the 
special trust and confidence gifted to us by our fellow citizens. 

But we have infrastructure that we do not need and, with your 
support, we ought to be able to reduce. We have legacy weapons 
systems that we cannot afford and, with your support, we ought to 
be able to retire. We have personnel costs that have grown at a dis- 
proportionate rate and we ought to be able to slow the rate in a 
way that makes the all-volunteer force more sustainable over time. 

If we do not move toward a sounder way to steward our Nation’s 
defenses, we do face unbalanced cuts to readiness and moderniza- 
tion. We simply cannot ignore the imbalances that ultimately make 
our force less effective than what the Nation needs. Kicking the 
can down the road will set up our successors for an almost impos- 
sible problem. We have to take the long view here. 
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I know these issues weigh heavily on the minds of our men and 
women in uniform and on their families. Our force is extraor- 
dinarily accepting of change. They are less understanding of uncer- 
tainty and piecemeal solutions. They want and they deserve pre- 
dictability. 

I have said before that we must be clear about what the joint 
force can achieve, how quickly it can achieve it, and for how long 
at what risk. To be clear, we do assume higher risk in some areas 
in this budget. This means that under certain circumstances, we 
could be limited by capability, capacity, or readiness in the conduct 
of an assigned mission, and these are the risks that we have to 
manage. 

I support the QDR and this budget, but it is not without risks 
that I have conveyed in my assessment. I expect more difficult con- 
ventional fights. We must rely increasingly on allies and partners, 
and our global responsibilities are currently undiminished and will 
have to be placed in balance. If sequester-level cuts return in fiscal 
year 2016 or we cannot make good on the promises inside the QDR, 
then the risks will grow and the options that we can provide the 
Nation will dramatically shrink. That is a gamble none of us 
should be willing to take because it is our soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
marines, and coastguardsmen, America’s sons and daughters, who 
will face tomorrow’s challenges with whatever strategy, structure, 
and resources we develop today. Our most sacred obligation is to 
make sure they are never sent into a fair fight, which is to say, 
they must remain the best-trained, best-led, and best-equipped 
force on the planet. That objective has been the fundamental guid- 
ing principle as this budget was prepared and is one to which the 
Joint Chiefs and I remain absolutely committed. 

Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, thank you for your 
outstanding commitment to our men and women in uniform. On 
their behalf, I stand ready to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Dempsey follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN Martin E. Dempsey, USA 

Chairman Levin, Senator Inhofe, and distinguished members of this committee, 
it is my privilege to report to you on the state of America’s Armed Forces, our ac- 
complishments over the last year, the opportunities and challenges ahead, and my 
vision for the future force. 

We are in our Nation’s 13th year at war. I am extremely proud to represent the 
men and women of our Armed Forces. Volunteers all, they represent America at its 
very best. 

It is these soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and coastguardsmen — ^America’s sons 
and daughters — who will face tomorrow’s challenges with the strategy, structure, 
and resources we develop today. Our men and women are our decisive edge. Sus- 
taining our military strength in the face of an historic shift to the future means 
making sure that the force is in the right balance. 

In the near term, our mission in Afghanistan will transition, while we reset a 
force coming out of more than a decade of continuous conflict. We will sustain — in 
some cases adjust — our commitments around the globe to keep our Nation immune 
from coercion. We must do all of this with decreasing defense budgets. As a result, 
we will have to assume risk in some areas to create opportunity in others. This will 
require carefully prioritizing investments in readiness, training, modernization, and 
leader development. 

Our men and women in uniform are the cornerstone of this Nation’s security and 
our strongest bridge to the future. They are trusting us to make the right choices. 
So are the American people. 
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JOINT FORCE OPERATIONS 

America’s military has been in continuous conflict for the longest period in our 
Nation’s history. But the force remains strong. The Joint Force today is as diverse 
and rich in experience as it has ever been. Our men and women remain engaged 
around the globe supporting our Nation’s interests. They are defeating adversaries, 
deterring aggression, strengthening partners, and delivering aid. 

Over the past year, our men and women have continued to fight, transition, and 
redeploy from Afghanistan. In June of last year, the Afghans reached a decisive 
milestone as they assumed lead responsibility for their own security. This signaled 
a shift in our primary mission from combat to training, advising, and assisting the 
Afghan forces. While coalition forces prepare to support national elections in the 
coming weeks, we continue to develop options for the forces, missions, partnerships, 
and authorities that will set the conditions for our commitment to Afghanistan after 
2014 . 

The Joint Force continues to serve in and around an unpredictable Middle East 
through military-to-military exercises, exchanges, and security assistance. We are 
actively reinforcing our partners along Syria’s borders to help contain violence, care 
for refugees, and counter the spread of violent extremism. We continue to pursue 
violent extremist organizations directly and through our partners where U.S. and 
allied interests are threatened. This includes support to partners in Yemen, and to 
French and African partners in Mali. Our military is also working closely with the 
U.S. Department of State to help restore security and stability in the Central Afri- 
can Republic and South Sudan. 

We have deepened our traditional security ties in the Asia Pacific. In addition to 
our support for Typhoon Haiyan recovery efforts, we have strengthened cooperation 
with our allies and partners through military activities and force posture. We have 
maintained an active presence in the South and East China Seas, while also re- 
maining prepared to respond to provocations on the Korean Peninsula. 

We also remain postured with our interagency partners to detect, deter, and de- 
feat threats to the homeland — to include ballistic missile defense, countering ter- 
rorism, and safeguarding against cyber-attack on government and critical infra- 
structure targets. Our men and women work collaboratively with other U.S. agen- 
cies, with forward-stationed State Department professionals, and with regional al- 
lies and partners to keep the Nation safe. Across all of these security operations, 
the Joint Force remains ready with military options if called upon. 

BALANCING GLOBAL STRATEGIC RISK 

The global security environment is as fluid and complex as we have ever seen. 
We are being challenged in pockets throughout the world by a diverse set of actors — 
resurgent and rising powers, failing states, and aggressive ideologies. Power in the 
international system is shifting below and beyond the Nation-state. At the same 
time, the balance between our security demands and available resources has rarely 
been more delicate. 

The confluence of wide-ranging transitions, enduring and new friction points, and 
“wild cards” can seem unsolvable. Yet, understanding the interrelationships be- 
tween trends reshaping the security environment offers opportunities to begin to 
solve some of the world’s perplexing and prolonged challenges. 

In any effort, the military does not do it alone. We must bring to bear every tool 
of national power in American’s arsenal. Our distributed networks of allies and 
partners are equally indispensable. Together, we can build shared understanding 
and develop focused, whole approaches that share the costs of global leadership. 
Deepening these hard-won relationships of trust and building the capacity of our 
partners will be more vital in the years ahead. 

With this context in mind, the Joint Force of the future will require exceptional 
agility in how we shape, prepare, and posture. We will seek innovation not only in 
technology, but also in leader development, doctrine, organization, and partnerships. 
We must be able to rapidly aggregate and disaggregate our formations, throttle up 
force and just as quickly, throttle it back. 

We will have to be more regionally-focused in our understanding and globally- 
networked in our approaches. We will be adaptable to combatant commander prior- 
ities to prevent conflict, shape the strategic environment, and — when necessary — 
win decisively. 

Importantly, we will have to balance these competing strategic objectives in the 
context of a resource-constrained environment. We must be frank about the limits 
of what the Joint Force can achieve, how quickly, for how long, and with what risk. 

Accordingly, we will need to challenge assumptions and align ambitions to match 
our combined abilities. Our force’s greatest value to the Nation is as much unreal- 
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ized as realized. We need to calibrate our use of military power to where it is most 
able and appropriate to advance our national interests. Our recent wars have re- 
minded us that our military serves the Nation best when it is synchronized with 
other elements of national power and integrated with our partners. 

BALANCING THE FORCE 

As part of an historic shift to the future, the institution is fundamentally re-exam- 
ining itself to preserve military strength in the face of the changing security envi- 
ronment and declining resources. Here are five ways in which we are working to 
make sure the Joint Force remains properly balanced over time: 

Resource Allocation 

We are resetting how we allocate our budget among manpower, operations, train- 
ing, maintenance, and modernization. Disproportionate growth in the cost per serv- 
icemember is overburdening our manpower account and threatening to erode com- 
bat power. We have to bring those costs back into balance with our other sacred 
obligations to the Nation. 

The President’s fiscal year 2015 budget request, importantly, reflects the needed 
personnel reductions, institutional streamlining, and administrative changes that 
better reflect our military’s more limited resources. We will keep driving towards 
becoming more steel-plated on all fronts — shedding waste, redundancy, and super- 
fluity in our organizations and processes. We are rebalancing our tooth-to-tail ratio 
by shrinking the Department’s headquarters, overhead, and overseas infrastructure 
costs. We are taking steps to improve our acquisitions enterprise. We will make the 
tough choices on force structure. 

We will never end our campaign to find every way to become more effective. Yet, 
we have already seen that not every effort generates the savings we need as fast 
as we need them. Some proposals to shed excess infrastructure have not gained the 
support of Congress, most notably our calls for a Base Realignment and Closure 
round and requests to retire legacy weapons systems we no longer need or afford. 

Getting our personnel costs in balance is a strategic imperative. We can no longer 
put off rebalancing our military compensation systems. Otherwise we are forced into 
disproportionate cuts to readiness and modernization. We price ourselves out of the 
ability to defend the Nation. 

We must work together to modernize and optimize our compensation package to 
fairly compensate our men and women for their service. We should provide the op- 
tions and flexibility that they prefer and shift funds from undervalued services to 
the more highly valued benefits, as we reduce our outlays. 

We need to slow the rate of growth in our three highest-cost areas: basic pay, 
health care, and housing allowances. The Joint Chiefs, our senior enlisted leaders, 
and I also strongly recommend grandfathering any future proposed changes to mili- 
tary retirement, and we will continue to place a premium on efforts that support 
wounded warriors and mental health. 

To that end, I look forward to working in partnership with Congress and the 
American people on a sensible approach that addresses the growing imbalances in 
our accounts, enables us to recruit and retain America’s best, and puts the All-Vol- 
unteer Force on a viable path for the future. 

We should tackle this in a comprehensive package of reforms. Piecemeal changes 
are a surefire way to fray the trust and confidence of our troops. They want — and 
they deserve — predictability. 

Geographic Shift 

The United States remains a global power and our military is globally engaged. 
While we transition from the wars of the past decade, we are focusing on an evolv- 
ing range of challenges and opportunities. Our military will continue to have deep 
security ties in the Middle East and globally. We are — of necessity — continuing the 
rebalance to the Asia Pacific as part of our government’s larger priority effort to- 
wards the future stability and growth of that region. 

Broadly, this geographic rebalance recognizes where the future demographic, eco- 
nomic, and security trends are moving. In a sense, it is “skating to where the puck 
is going,” as hockey great Wayne Gretzky used to say. As such, we are — over time — 
investing more bandwidth in our relationships in the Asia Pacific, engaging more 
at every level, and shifting assets to the region, to include our best human capital 
and equipment. 

Europe remains a central pillar to our national security and prosperity. Our 
NATO alliance has responded to security challenges in Afghanistan, Africa, and the 
Middle East. The most successful and durable alliance in history, NATO transcends 
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partnership because common values underpin our 66-year-old alliance. Going for- 
ward, we will all benefit from the security NATO provides. 

Preparing across the Spectrum 

Our force is coming out of more than a decade of focusing primarily on one par- 
ticular kind of fight centered on the Middle East. As a result, we have become the 
finest counterinsurgency force in the world. 

Current and future security challenges mandate that we broaden our approach. 
Across the Services, we are resetting how we apply our training bandwidth and how 
we develop leaders to account for conflict across the spectrum. This includes those 
critical conventional areas that — by necessity — were deemphasized over the past 
decade. 

We are also pluralizing our partnerships with other agencies and nations. With 
the global terrorism threat specifically, we are rebalancing our emphasis towards 
building or enabling our partners, while retaining the capability to take direct ac- 
tion ourselves. 

Remaining the security partner of choice increases our Nation’s collective ability 
to safeguard common interests and support greater stability in weaker areas of the 
world. Improving partner capability and capacity in a targeted way is an important 
component of our military strategy, especially as our resources become more con- 
strained. 

Force Distribution 

In keeping with the evolving strategic landscape, our force posture must also 
evolve. As we emerge from the major campaigns of the last decade, we are devel- 
oping new approaches across and within commands in the way we assign, allocate, 
and apportion forces inside a broader interagency construct. 

We are determining how much of the force should be forward-stationed, how much 
should be rotational, and how much should be surge ready in the homeland. Base- 
lining forces in each combatant command will allow us to predictably engage with 
and assure partners and deter adversaries. Baseline does not mean equal resources. 
We seek instead a force distribution appropriately weighted to our national interests 
and threats. 

Our military has become more integrated operationally and organizationally 
across the Active, Guard, and Reserve, especially over the past decade. We are 
working to determine the most effective mix of each of the components to preserve 
the strength we have gained as a more seamless force. This too will be different 
across the combatant commands. For example, many relationships in Europe — espe- 
cially the newest NATO partner nations — benefit from the National Guard-led State 
Partnership Program, which is in its 20th year. Relationships such as these will 
help us to sustain the capabilities we will require in the years ahead. 

Also to strengthen the Joint Force, we are committed to offer everyone in uniform 
equal professional opportunities to contribute their talent. Rescinding the Direct 
Ground Combat Rule last January has enabled the elimination of gender-based re- 
strictions for assignment. The Services are mid-way through reviewing and vali- 
dating occupational standards with the aim of integrating women into occupational 
fields to the fullest extent over the next 2 years. We are proceeding in a deliberate, 
measured way that preserves unit readiness, cohesion, and the quality of the All- 
Volunteer Force. 

Additionally, as our force draws down, the remarkable generation that carried the 
best of our Nation into battle is transitioning home and reintegrating into civilian 
life. We will keep working with the Department of Veterans Affairs, other agencies, 
and communities across the country to make sure they have access to health care, 
quality education opportunities, and meaningful employment. This generation is not 
done serving and our efforts to enable them to contribute their strengths should be 
viewed as a direct investment in the future of America. 

Competence and Character 

We are making sure that as the Nation’s Profession of Arms, we remain equally 
committed to competence and character throughout our ranks. The pace of the last 
decade, frankly, may have resulted in an overemphasis on competence. Those we 
serve call for us to be good stewards of the special trust and confidence gifted to 
us by our fellow citizens — on and off the battlefield. 

Even as — especially as — we take this opportunity to remake our force and its ca- 
pabilities, we owe it to the American people and to ourselves to also take an intro- 
spective look at whether we are holding true to the bedrock values and standards 
of our profession. Historically, the military has done precisely this after coming out 
of major periods of conflict. 
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The vast majority serve honorably with moral courage and distinction every day. 
But sexual assault crimes, failures of leadership and ethics, and lapses of judgment 
by a portion of the force are evidence that we must do more — and we are. These 
issues have my ongoing and full attention. 

It has been and continues to be one of my foremost priorities as Chairman to re- 
kindle within the force both its understanding and its resolve as a profession. We 
must strengthen the enduring norms and values that define us and continue to be 
a source of trust and pride for our Nation. 

We are looking at who we are promoting. More importantly, we are looking at 
what we are promoting — the standards, the ethos, the essence of professionalism. 
We know that we can never let our actions distance us from the American people, 
nor destroy the message that draws many into the ranks of the military in the first 
place. 

To that end, we are advancing a constellation of initiatives towards our continued 
development as professionals. These include 360 degree reviews, staff assistance and 
training visits to senior leadership, and a deeper investment in character develop- 
ment and education through the span of service. We are detecting and rooting out 
flaws in our command culture and promoting an ethos of accountability across the 
ranks. We know we own this challenge and we are committed to meeting it. 

BALANCING STRATEGIC CHOICES 

Our military’s ability to field a ready, capable force to meet global mission re- 
quirements has been placed at risk by layered effects of the operational pace and 
converging fiscal factors of recent years. 

The funds above sequester levels passed by this Congress in the Bipartisan Budg- 
et Agreement allow us to buy back some lost readiness and continue to make re- 
sponsible investments in our Nation’s defense. It doesn’t solve every readiness prob- 
lem and is no long-term solution to sequestration, but it does give us a measure of 
near-term relief and stability. 

The Joint Chiefs and I are grateful for Congress’s support of the efforts to return 
units to the necessary levels of readiness. It helps us preserve options for the Nation 
and ensure that our troops can do what they joined the military to do. Likewise, 
we appreciate the dialogue engendered in these chambers to determine the kind of 
military the American people need and can afford — the right mix of capabilities and 
programs to protect our national interests. 

While we have achieved a degree of certainty in our budget for the next 2 years, 
we still don’t have a steady, predictable funding stream, nor the flexibility and time 
we need to reset the force for the challenges we see ahead. 

This tension comes at a time when winning together through jointness has been 
at its peak. If we don’t adapt from previous approaches toward a sounder way to 
steward our Nation’s defense, we risk ending up with the wrong force at the wrong 
time. 

The President’s fiscal year 2015 budget request represents a balanced, respon- 
sible, and realistic way forward. It leads to a Joint Force that is global, networked, 
and provides options for the Nation. It helps us rebuild readiness in areas that 
were — by necessity — deemphasized over the past decade, while retaining capacity 
and capability. It supports the reset and replacement of battle-damaged equipment 
and helps us meet future needs by balancing force structure, readiness, and mod- 
ernization priorities. It invests in missile defense and in modernizing the nuclear 
enterprise. It allows us to advantage intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance. 
Special Operations Forces, and cyber, while making adjustments to the conventional 
force. 

To be clear, we do assume higher risks in some areas under the fiscal year 2015 
proposal, but this budget helps us to remain the world’s finest military — modern, 
capable, and ready, even while transitioning to a smaller force over time. If seques- 
ter-level cuts return in 2016, the risks will grow, and the options we can provide 
the Nation will shrink. 

The Joint Chiefs and I remain committed to making the tough choices — carefully 
informed — that preserve our ability to protect our Nation from coercion and defend 
the American people. Our sacred obligation is to make sure our men and women 
are never sent into a fair fight. That means we must make sure they are the best 
led, best trained, and best equipped in the world. 

But, we need help from our elected leaders to rebalance the force in the ways I 
have described. This includes, importantly, making the financially prudent, strategi- 
cally informed reductions we need. 

The opportunity is ours in the months ahead to carry the hard-earned lessons 
learned of our Nation’s wars into the context of today, to set the conditions to pre- 
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pare the force to address the challenges of tomorrow, and to sustain and support 
our dedicated men and women in uniform and their families. I look forward to seiz- 
ing these opportunities together. 

Thank you for your enduring support. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, General Dempsey. 

Secretary Hale, thank you. Thank you for your service. We all 
feel that the comments you just heard from your bosses are very 
appropriate. 

We are going to have a 7-minute round for our first round. We 
are all going to have to stick to the 7 minutes if we are all going 
get our time in by a quarter to 1 or 1 o’clock. I think we can do 
it. 

We have a series of stacked votes starting at 11:45 a.m. We are 
going to have to work through those votes with some of us leaving, 
coming back, and so forth. We are used to managing that kind of 
situation, but it may be a little trickier than usual this morning. 
If we all stick to our 7 minutes, I think we can do it. 

Your statements, of course, will be made part of the record. 

Let me ask you. General Dempsey. The 2015 budget request in- 
cludes, as you both have mentioned, numerous personnel-related 
proposals which are intended to slow the growth of personnel costs. 
You have mentioned pay raises below rate of inflation, a 1-year pay 
freeze for general and flag officers, a reduction in the growth of the 
housing allowance, phased reduction in the subsidies for military 
commissaries, a series of changes to the TRICARE program, and, 
of course, a reduction in the end strength of the Army particularly. 

Secretary Hagel mentioned that the savings achieved by these 
proposals would be used to invest in modernization and readiness. 

Do the Joint Chiefs, including the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, agree to these personnel-related changes? 

General Dempsey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We spent about a year 
working comprehensively to come up with that package. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

General Dempsey. I just want to mention one other thing. Our 
goal here was to do this in a way that we could articulate our pur- 
pose to the force, which is, in fact, to put the money back into the 
Services so they can apply it to their readiness accounts, but also 
we wanted to do it once. One of the things that the members of the 
Armed Forces in the field suggest is whatever we have to do, let 
us do it once. Let us not do this every year. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

If Congress rejects those proposals, is it not true that we would 
have to find approximately $31 billion that those proposals provide 
for readiness and modernization and we would have to find that 
$31 billion if we restored those cuts somewhere else in the budget? 
Is that true. Secretary Hagel? 

Secretary Hagel. LJnless the Comptroller has any other opinion 
on this, it is true, and we tried to articulate that in the statements. 

Chairman Levin. Now, I want you to talk about the Opportunity, 
Growth, and Security Initiative. This is a $26 billion add to the 
caps that are in law, and it requires congressional action. 

Do you both believe that the budget that you are requesting 
today, if approved by Congress without that additional $26 billion 
in fiscal year 2015, would enable our military forces to fulfill its as- 
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signed missions to meet our national security strategy? So, first, if 
we do not add the $26 billion, can we carry out the missions need- 
ed to achieve that strategy? 

Secretary Hagel. We can fulfill our national security missions, 
but it will come at higher risks. 

Chairman Levin. Is it an acceptable risk? Is it a risk you can 
manage, to use the kind of terminology which you used here this 
morning? 

Secretary Hagel. We lay out those risks, Mr. Chairman, as to 
what we would have to do, and they are pretty specific. You men- 
tioned some of them in your statement. 

Chairman Levin. How soon then will you be providing us with 
a specific list, item by item, of what would be funded with the addi- 
tional $26 billion, if you were to get it? 

Secretary Hagel. We have now a general breakdown because I 
asked the Chiefs, with the Chairman, to give me their list of how 
they would use that money. We have some pretty good indications 
now and we provide that. I do not know if you want the Comp- 
troller to get into that. 

Mr. Hale. We will have it next week, the line item detail on the 
Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initiative. 

Secretary Hagel. But, Mr. Chairman, I would just add the bulk 
of that goes to, I think you know, modernization and readiness. 
Then I think the last 10 percent of whatever you break it out, in 
general 100 percent of the $26 billion, would be to try to recapture 
a lot of the deferred maintenance over the last 2 or 3 years. But 
it is readiness and modernization. 

Chairman Levin. But we will get the detailed list in a week. 

Secretary Hagel. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. The FYDP assumes that the statutory caps are 
going to be modified and that DOD will receive $115 billion above 
sequestration levels for the 4 fiscal years after fiscal year 2015. 

DOD told us and the public that if it gets that extra money, it 
would be able to retain 11 carriers, an Army Active end strength 
of 440,000 or 450,000, and an Army National Guard end strength 
of 335,000. However, the budget documents that were submitted by 
DOD include the $115 billion in the FYDP but still provide for only 
10 carriers, an Active end strength in the Army of 420,000, and a 
National Guard strength of 315,000, instead of what your state- 
ments have been. With that additional FYDP money those num- 
bers would be higher. 

If you plan to spend the extra $115 billion in that FYDP, as you 
request, to maintain the 11 carriers and a higher end strength for 
the Active Army and Army National Guard, why is that not re- 
flected in the budget documents? 

Secretary Hagel. The simple direct answer to the question, then 
if the Comptroller wants to go any deeper, the specific areas that 
you mentioned, which would be the llth carrier and the force pos- 
ture issue, is that we have some time to make those decisions 
based on knowing with some certainty what kind of resources we 
are going to have. 

Chairman Levin. But you said publicly that those 

Secretary Hagel. We have also said publicly in a letter, I think 
yesterday, and the Comptroller talked about it in some of these 
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briefings. We lay this out, by the way, in our follow-up documenta- 
tion too. 

To answer your question, the specific reason is that we would 
then have to come back and make a decision planning for the 
worst, planning for the reality of the law, which is sequestration. 
But if that top line $115 billion would be funded, then we would 
be able to have the 440,000 to 450,000 Active end strength and the 
11th carrier because these are commitments that have to be made 
in the longer-term. 

Chairman Levin. Your documents that we are going to get into 
relative to the FYDP show that the carriers would be retained at 
11. Will they show the end strength would be kept at 440,000 or 
450,000 for the Army? Will they show the 335,000 for the Guard 
or not? 

Mr. Hale. No. They will show 420,000 and 10 carriers. 

Chairman Levin. There is a problem. 

Secretary Hagel. No. I did not say the budget would reflect that. 
In explanation, I sent letters out yesterday or maybe it was earlier 
in the week, to the Chiefs also noting all this for the record. There 
is an explanation of why we are doing what we are doing to give 
our Services the time they are going to need to adjust to this. You 
have an air wing that would come with a carrier. You have people. 
These are longer-term obligations. If we do not believe we are going 
to have the resources, Mr. Chairman, then we are not going to be 
able to 

Chairman Levin. I think there is a disconnect between the public 
comments and the budget documents, but I will leave it at that be- 
cause my time is up. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhoee. Mr. Chairman or Secretary Hagel, the QDR 
that came out today spends a lot of time explaining the risks asso- 
ciated with it. You know I applaud your decision to discuss risk be- 
cause very often they do not since risk means lives, and I think we 
all understand that. I think it discusses risk so much because this 
administration has put our national security at more risk than I 
have seen in the years that I have been here. 

The DNI, James Clapper, agrees. He said on February 12, “look- 
ing back over my now more than a half century in intelligence, I 
have not experienced a time when we have been beset by more cri- 
ses and threats around the globe.” Despite the fact that the world 
is becoming more dangerous, this risk is growing as a direct result 
of a dismantling of our defense over the last 5 years. 

Admiral Winnefeld told this committee, “there could be, for the 
first time in my career, instances where we may be asked to re- 
spond to a crisis and we will have to say that we cannot.” 

General Dempsey, I appreciate your assessment backing the 
QDR and I could not agree with you more when you said, “when 
we commit America’s sons and daughters into combat, we must en- 
sure that they are the best-trained, best-equipped, and best-led 
fighting force on the planet.” Unfortunately, that is not a certainty 
anymore when you said in the QDR that our aging combat systems 
are increasingly vulnerable against adversaries who are modern- 
izing and you discuss factors that diminish our present military ad- 
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vantage and complicate our ability to meet the ambitious strategic 
objectives. 

“The loss in the depth across the force could reduce our ability 
that intimidates opponents from escalating in conflict.” I think that 
means that we will have more events like Ukraine. 

I was in Georgia right before the Winter Olympics, and of course, 
Georgia goes right up into the area that Russia has confiscated 
from Georgia, about 20 percent, goes right up to where the Winter 
Olympics were. The leaders in Georgia were predicting there that 
the same thing that was happening in Ukraine was going to hap- 
pen there. So I see that this is serious. 

If you look at the last two bars of the chart over here on this 
side, it shows that the entitlement benefits are going up again in 
this fiscal year that we are talking about now, and defense is going 
down at the same time. So the trend line, as I said in my opening 
statement, is going in the wrong direction. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Senator Inhofe. Do either one of you want to comment on the 
continued advisability of increasing the entitlement programs as 
opposed to defense? 

Secretary Hagel. Senator Inhofe, my job is the DOD budget, and 
that is what I am focused on. I have presented the reality of the 
budget 

Senator Inhofe. Okay, I understand that because you are given 
that and then you are doing the best you can, as is General 
Dempsey, within the confines of the budget that you had to work 
with. Is that what you feel? 
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Secretary Hagel. Let us start with the fact that we are confined 
by budget caps. That is the reality. It is the budget cap that Con- 
gress agreed to that confines me, and I start from there. 

Senator Inhofe. That is fine. What I am talking about here, 
though, Mr. Secretary, is if that is advisable whether it has budget 
caps or not? 

But rather than to get into that in this limited time, I want to 
get into a couple of other things because it goes beyond just the en- 
titlement reform I referred to. Yes, that is very real up here. 

I have a Congressional Research Service report that shows, and 
I have been working on this for quite some time, that in the last 
5 years, between 2009 and 2014, the President has spent $120 bil- 
lion on the environmental agenda, mostly global warming, climate, 
and that type of thing. I did a little bit of math. We were talking 
about the crisis we are in, and I have quoted so many people here 
from the Intelligence Community and from the defense community 
saying that this is a really serious crisis that we are in. 

In that respect, if you were just to take the amount that was not 
authorized by Congress, and I am talking about the environmental 
agenda, you could actually buy 1,400 F-35s. I think people need to 
understand that there is a price we are paying for all these agen- 
das that have been rejected by Congress. 

I applaud your honesty, and the American people do also, I 
think. Secretary Hagel, when you said “American dominance on the 
seas, in the skies, and in space can no longer be taken for granted.” 

We heard from General Odierno. He said such reductions “will 
not allow us to execute the 2012 Defense Strategic Guidance (DSG) 
and will make it very difficult to conduct even one sustained major 
combat operation.” 

General Dempsey, you said “we are putting our military on a 
path where the force is so degraded and so unready that it would 
be immoral to use force.” 

General Amos said “we will have fewer forces arriving, less 
trained, arriving later to the fight.” This is a formula for more 
American casualties. We are talking about American casualties, 
yes. That is how risk fits into this. 

Under Secretary Frank Kendall said on January 3, “we are cut- 
ting our budget substantially while some of the people we worry 
about are going in the opposite direction.” We have 20 years since 
the end of the Cold War and a presumption that we are techno- 
logically superior, militarily. I do not think that is a safe assump- 
tion anymore. 

We have another chart that is over here. It is just a reminder. 
I put one of these at the place of each member. It talks about the 
cuts and the fact that defense consumes 16 percent, down from last 
year, of the total budget and yet is responsible, on the top of that 
chart, for 50 percent of the cuts. We have talked about it several 
times during the course of this presentation. We are alleviating 
some $26 billion to help the military, at the same time it is being 
held hostage because there is another more than $30 billion that 
will be given the same relief to the domestic side. 

[The chart referred to follows:] 
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Senator Inhofe. That is my 7 minutes. Is that fair? 

Secretary Hagel. Is your question, is it fair? 

Senator Inhofe. That is my question. 

Secretary Hagel. Like I said, Senator, I have the responsibility 
for this budget. Every item you listed on your inventory of risks 
and problems, which we, I think, generally agree with, as we all 
do here. As you have noted, the group that has made the comments 
that you quoted, all accurate, is why we have come back up with 
an additional $26 billion request. That is why the President of the 
United States has asked for an additional $115 billion over the 
caps over the next 5 years. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, but it is still disproportionate, domestic 
versus military. When I say this, I know you folks are given a 
budget. You are given caps, and you have to operate within those. 
To the American people, this does not look very realistic. I just 
think it needs to get in the record and articulated as to why we 
are in the situation we are in right now. 

Secretary Hagel. The Office of Management and Budget Director 
is making a presentation this morning about the entire budget, and 
that probably would be the appropriate person to ask the question. 

Senator Inhofe. That is good. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I first want to begin by thanking Secretary Hale for his distin- 
guished service. Mr. Secretary and General Dempsey, thank you 
for your service. 

General Dempsey, when you were looking at the force structure, 
can you give us an idea of the assumptions and risks that you con- 
templated? Does this preclude us from a full spectrum of operations 
to do the force structure that you are operating under now or pro- 
posing to operate under? 

General Dempsey. At some level. Senator, those are two very dif- 
ferent questions. The way we size the force is against what we be- 
lieve to be an optimum amount of forward presence, rotational 
presence, and surge capability from the Homeland, and against 
combatant commander war plans. When we laid out this force 
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against those activities, at the request of this committee, I might 
remind us, you asked us for many sessions to find that place where 
we think the risk becomes too high, and we see that. We can see 
that point, and it is called sequestration. 

The force we have in this budget can meet the requirements of 
the DSG, which was the foundational document on which the QDR 
was developed. I think that as we have a discussion about what 
this force can do in that context, as I said, there is higher risk in 
certain areas. One of those is the conventional fights and particu- 
larly land forces will take longer to generate. But that is a much 
longer conversation. 

The short answer to your question is, yes, we have done that 
analysis. 

Senator Reed. Let me just follow up with a quick question with 
respect to land forces. Because you have to operate on a notion of 
a rapid deployment of initial forces, then the follow-on forces, the 
ratio between your Active Force and your Reserve components is 
based upon the fact that you have to generate forces fairly quickly 
and have sufficient Active Forces to get to the point where Reserve 
Forces cannot only be mobilized but effectively integrated and 
trained. Is that the concept that you 

General Dempsey. It is. Senator. This is about balancing the 
force such that we have a portion of it readily and immediately 
available. One of the other assertions in the QDR and elsewhere 
is that conflict will generally occur faster, in more unpredictable 
ways, and with higher degrees of technology. We have to make sure 
we balance the Active component to be the first responder and then 
rely upon the Reserves beyond that. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. General. 

Mr. Secretary, Senator Inhofe brought up a very fundamental 
issue we are struggling with broadly, and that is, the commitments 
we have made, particularly to future generations, and the re- 
sources we have available for not only the military but for edu- 
cation and for current investment. There is not a precise compari- 
son but an analogy to your proposal with respect to some of the 
health care programs in the military, and some of the quality of life 
issues because you are battling a similar dynamic. Of course, let 
us recognize from the beginning these are all earned benefits 
through sacrifice and service to the Nation. 

But if we do not accept or somehow accommodate your sugges- 
tions, the effect will be that you will have fewer resources for Ac- 
tive Forces who have to go in harm’s way. It affects their training. 
It affects the platforms that they use. It affects everything. That 
is the fundamental tradeoff that you are trying to negotiate at this 
moment. Is that fair? 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, it is fair, and it is part of the overall 
scope of the balance. I think any strategy, any perspective on not 
just short-term but more importantly the long-term responsibilities 
have to include the balance that the Chairman talked about, which 
we spent a lot of time on. 

I noted it in my statement your specific point about preparing 
our forces. It would be the most irresponsible act of a commander 
in chief or a secretary of defense or any leader to send men and 
women into war not prepared, not equipped, not best-led, not best- 
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trained. That is part of the balance. So we have to ensure that that 
will continue. We have that today, but there is no assurance we are 
going to continue to have it. As a matter of fact, we will see deg- 
radation of that. But at the same time, the fair compensation as 
you say, earned pay, earned compensation, and earned benefits, 
has to be balanced as well. 

We think we have come up with a pretty reasonable balance. It 
is subject to questions. It should be. We should probe this. There 
might be better ways to do it. But as I noted in my statement, bal- 
ance was a very significant part of how we came at this. 

Senator Reed. Let me ask General Dempsey. In your develop- 
ment, along with your colleagues, of these proposals with respect 
to the issue of existing benefits going forward, you, I presume, have 
had a dialogue with not only the Active Duty personnel but the re- 
tired forces? Are they the equity holders? You have talked to them 
about these issues. 

Do you feel as if you have done an effective job of explaining this 
to them? Have they responded in terms of recognition of these 
issues and a sense if we do this once and we do it right, it is appro- 
priate and acceptable? 

General Dempsey. I cannot guarantee that there will be uni- 
versal acclamation of this proposal. I will tell you that my senior 
enlisted advisor. Sergeant Major Bryan Battaglia, is sitting behind 
me. We have had the senior enlisted of each Service involved 
throughout the process. We have also reached out to the veterans 
support organizations and military support organizations. Some of 
them acknowledge certain parts of it. I do not know that any of 
them acknowledge all of it, but we have done our best. 

Senator Reed. I presume that is going to be a continuing dia- 
logue? 

General Dempsey. It must be. That is right. 

Senator Reed. Because they have not only an interest here, but 
they have the credibility and legitimacy to be integral parts of 
whatever we do. 

General Dempsey. Right. 

Senator Reed. That is recognized by you and the Secretary, I 
presume. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much. Senator Reed. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary, General Dempsey, and thank you. 
Secretary Hale, for your outstanding service. 

Mr. Secretary, you come here with a budget today, and I very 
much appreciate your comments that you are doing your best 
under the budget constraints that you are forced to abide by. Cer- 
tainly some of the challenges you face have been bred by sequestra- 
tion, as Senator Inhofe pointed out. 

But I do not think it is in dispute, is it, that this budget will give 
us the smallest Army since prior to World War II, the smallest 
Navy since sometime after World War I, and the smallest Air Force 
in that period of time? Admittedly, more capable, but certainly the 
smallest. Would you agree with that? 
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Secretary Hagel. Yes, Senator, if you look at just the straight 
numbers, but there is more to it than that. It is capability. 

Senator McCain. I am sure there is much more to it. There is 
also a thing such as presence and others. But those are not disput- 
able. 

I must say, Mr. Secretary, your timing is exquisite. You are com- 
ing over here with a budget that we agree on, at least on the num- 
bers, at a time when the world is probably more unsettled than it 
has been since the end of World War II. The invasion of Crimea, 
Geneva II collapse, Iran negotiations stalled, the South China Sea, 
China more and more aggressive. North Korea fired missiles in the 
last few days, Syria has now turned into a regional conflict, and 
the list goes on. Today or yesterday, China announced its biggest 
rise in military spending in 3 years. On Wednesday, they increased 
their defense budget by 12.2 percent. 

I am sure that she was appropriately disciplined, but apparently 
Katrina McFarland, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Acquisi- 
tion, told a Washington, DC, crowd today, “right now the pivot is 
being looked at again because, candidly, it cannot happen.” Then 
she later, obviously, was disciplined and retracted those remarks. 

You come here with a budget that constrains us in a way which 
is unprecedented since previous times is my point, Mr. Secretary. 
There are unnamed quotes out of DOD: no more land wars. That 
is why we are reducing our forces to the degree we are. We have 
seen that movie before, Mr. Secretary. In fact, you and I have. We 
saw it after World War II, and we were not prepared for Korea. We 
saw it after Korea, and we were not ready for Vietnam. After Viet- 
nam, we had a Chief of Staff of the Army who came over here and 
told this committee we had a hollow Army. Now we are going 
through the same, ignoring the lessons of history again. It is really 
a shame. 

Which brings me to Crimea. It is widely reported in the media 
today that our intelligence sources did not predict that the Russian 
invasion would take place. Was that true with your intelligence 
sources as well? 

Secretary Hagel. I am not going to get into intelligence matters 
here in an open hearing. Senator. 

Senator McCain. I am not asking for intelligence matters. I just 
want to know whether you were made aware of this threat that 
was going to take place. I do not know how classified that would 
be. 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, as I noted, I was at NATO last week, 
and there was a NATO-Ukraine commission meeting. Early last 
week, we were made well aware of this threat. 

Senator McCain. So despite all the media reports, our intel- 
ligence sources predicted that Lavrov would invade Crimea. 

Secretary Hagel. As I said, I will not get into the specifics in an 
open hearing. But if you would like a briefing to your staff on the 
specifics of your question 

Senator McCain. How about commenting on news reports that 
say that? 

Secretary Hagel. News reports are news reports, but that is not 
real intelligence. 
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Senator McCain. In other words, the fact is, Mr. Secretary, it 
was not predicted by our Intelligence Community and that has al- 
ready been well known, which is another massive failure because 
of our total misreading of the Vladimir Putin intentions. 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, I said that we were 

Senator McCain. Let me finish my statement, please. Mr. Putin 
was not going to see Sevastopol go into hands of a government that 
was not his client. That is just a fact. 

Now, please, go ahead. 

Secretary Hagel. I said that early last week, we were well aware 
of the threats. When I was in NATO, there was a meeting specifi- 
cally about the threat with the NATO-Ukraine commission. I have 
been speaking over the past couple of weeks, more than that, to 
Ukraine defense ministers. The two I spoke to are now gone. So 
this was not sudden or new that we did not know what was going 
on. 

Senator McCain. The President and the Secretary of State have 
said this is not old East-West. This is not Cold War rhetoric. Do 
you agree with that statement, when Mr. Putin denies that there 
are troops in Russia, when Mr. Lavrov says today that they cannot 
withdraw Russian troops because there are no Russian troops in 
Crimea? Does that have some echoes to you of Cold War? 

Secretary Hagel. I think Secretary Kerry addressed this pretty 
clearly in his comments specifically about your point about no evi- 
dence, no credible 

Senator McCain. I was asking for your view, sir. 

Secretary Hagel. I agree with Secretary Kerry. 

Senator McCain. Which is? 

Secretary Hagel. He laid it all out about we do not accept any- 
thing that President Putin said as fact about why they had to pro- 
tect the so-called ethnic minority in Crimea and the other reasons 
that the Russians have laid out as to why they took the action they 
did. I thought Secretary Kerry did a good job of directing his com- 
ments to President Putin’s remarks. I agree with what Secretary 
Kerry said. 

Senator McCain. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator McCain. 

Senator Manchin. 

Senator Manchin. First of all, I want to thank you, all of you, 
for your service and, Mr. Secretary, for making a valid effort of put- 
ting a budget together that was done exactly the way it was asked 
to be done. What would the new DOD look like and why should it 
look differently than what it does today? I think you did that. We 
have to see now if we can all work within the recommendations 
that you put forth. Thank you for that. 

As far as DOD being under extreme budgetary pressures to do 
more with less, we understand that, but they have always risen to 
that occasion and I expect the same will be done. 

First, Secretary Hagel, I appreciate those efforts. The defense 
budget review highlights a number of areas, such as the foreign 
cost savings. I am concerned about the plans for the 2016 fiscal 
year and beyond. They appear to pay little credence to the realities 
of sequestration. I hope that sequestration is going to go away, and 
I know you talked about that briefly. If it does not, are you asking 
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and do you need that flexibility that was not in the previous se- 
questration? 

Secretary Hagel. Thank you, Senator. We do need that, as I 
have noted in my opening remarks, and I go into much greater de- 
tail in my written statement. 

I would just add one other thing. I appreciate your comments 
about trying to prioritize budgets. Governors probably know more 
about this than anyone, so thank you. 

Senator Manchin. General Dempsey, I have had a concern about 
Afghanistan since I arrived here 3 years ago. I am not of the belief 
that 10,000 troops being left in Afghanistan will change the direc- 
tion. I have always said if money or military might would have 
changed that part of the world, we would have done it by now. 

But knowing where we are with Karzai now, knowing the un- 
known as far as the elections coming up, however long that may 
be, ratification or direction we are going, do you truly have a plan 
for pulling out of Afghanistan? I know it has been said, and the 
President has given the order to move in that direction. Are we 
moving in that direction? From that standpoint, what will happen 
with Bagram Air Force Base? 

General Dempsey. If I could. Senator, first I just want to speak 
briefly if we go back to sequestration in 2016, and if that means 
we need more flexibility. Absolutely, but flexibility alone will not 
answer any problems. 

Senator Manchin. Okay. The only thing I know is the draconian 
way it was being administered was not fair to anybody. 

General Dempsey. No, no. That is absolutely right. But the depth 
of it is a problem. 

Senator Manchin. I understand that. 

General Dempsey. On Afghanistan, we are there as part of a 
NATO mission, and I always remind us of that. They have a plan 
called Resolute Support for 2015 and beyond that accomplishes 
train, advise, assist, ministerial development, and so forth. The 
NATO plan calls for 8,000 to 12,000, and that is our recommenda- 
tion at this point. That includes a regional approach, the hub in 
Kabul Bagram, and then a modest presence in the four corners of 
the country, in particular, because during this period, after their 
election, there will be a period of even greater instability, if that 
is possible, and we think it prudent to do that. 

In the meantime, we have had this challenge of getting the Bilat- 
eral Security Agreement (BSA) and have been directed to make 
other plans. So we have options between roughly 10,000 and 0, and 
those options are being refined because every day that goes by, 
some of them become either more or less likely. In the meantime, 
our retrograde activities are ongoing. Those will not be a limiting 
factor or in any way box in our elected officials from making a deci- 
sion. Retrograde is on path. 

To your question on Bagram, I think if we were to considerably 
shrink our presence in Afghanistan, Bagram would be a key node 
in that force structure, whatever size it becomes. 

Senator Manchin. Secretary Hagel, I met with Lieutenant Gen- 
eral John Campbell last week concerning the repositioning of the 
Army as the budget was put forth. My concern was with the Na- 
tional Guard. Again as a former Governor, the Guard is very cru- 
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cial to all of our States, but it is also crucial to the backup in de- 
fense. It is not the Guard that we knew growing up. It is a dif- 
ferent Guard today. 

With that being said, I just feel the Guard can be used in a much 
more cost-saving and efficient manner, not having the full cost of 
a full-time military but a backup, if needed, to bring forward rather 
than downsizing the Guard. I think both of them were rec- 
ommended as a reduction. 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, both were recommended for some re- 
ductions, although the recommendations we made for the Guard 
and Reserve were significantly less than the Active-Duty Force. 
But start with this. The importance and the relevance of the Guard 
and Reserve will continue. There is no question about that, espe- 
cially with the accomplishments and what they have achieved over 
the last 13 years. As you noted, the Guard today is a different 
Guard, and we do not want to lose that, absolutely. But their mis- 
sion is different than the Active Duty. 

It goes back to the question that Senator Reed asked me about 
balance. We have tried to balance this. Senator, with all the forces. 
What are we going to need? How are we going to best merge and 
value-add all of our forces together? The Guard and Reserve are a 
critical component of that. 

Senator Manchin. My time is running out. 

The amount of private contractors that we have are mostly ex- 
military anyway, but at a much higher cost. I have been very crit- 
ical about the amount of money and effort that we put forth on con- 
tractors and it should be back into our military. I know you are all 
looking at the long-term legacy costs also, but I believe as a Nation 
we are much stronger with those people in uniform than we are 
with the contractors that we are using. I know you all believe that. 

The Senators that helped, and I cannot, for the life of me, under- 
stand why I had so much opposition trying to reduce the capital on 
contractor salaries. We thought maybe the same as the Vice Presi- 
dent’s salary might be adequate enough at $230,000, but others 
still believe it needs to be around $500,000. 

Secretary Hagel. I think, first, the directive that we received 
from Congress on this that came out of this committee has been 
very clear. I think we have made very significant progress. We are 
not where we need to be yet, but we are making tremendous 
progress bringing that element of our workforce down with controls 
and restrictions. We have it. We are doing it. Thank you. 

Senator Manchin. I appreciate it. Thank you all again for your 
service. I appreciate it very much. 

My time is up. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Manchin. 

Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Dempsey, the Joint Surveillance and Target Attack 
Radar System (JSTARS) Airborne Intelligence, Surveillance, Re- 
connaissance and Command and Control Battle Management plat- 
form provides theater commanders, as you well know, with vital 
ground surveillance to support targeting and attack positions. The 
Air Force Chief of Staff, General Welsh, has made it very clear that 
the Air Force’s top three acquisition priorities are the F-35, the 
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KC-46, and the long-range strike bomber. But right behind that is 
the replacement of JSTARS as a top priority. 

Now, the budget proposal calls for a 40 percent reduction in 
JSTARS presumably to fund the acquisition of a replacement plat- 
form. Can we meet battle management command, and control re- 
quirements with this proposed reduction, and what is the proposal 
to replace this platform? 

General Dempsey. The proposal to replace it, that is to say, the 
next generation of JSTARS capability, is a question I will have to 
go back and get with the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

But I can tell you that you asked the right question. Can we 
meet current demands with the current inventory of that platform? 
It is very difficult. It is one of our high-demand, low-density plat- 
forms. Oftentimes, we are faced with either employing it, for exam- 
ple, on the Korean peninsula or in North Africa. Those are the 
tradeoffs we make. We try to meet combatant commanders at the 
times when they need them the most, but it is hard to maintain 
a persistent presence with JSTARS globally. We have other assets 
that fill in the gaps, but JSTARS is a very valuable asset. 

Senator Chambliss. The proposed replacement is with a business 
jet which, frankly, makes sense because that 707 platform was old 
when we bought it and it has gotten older over the years. But the 
folks under you in the Army break out into big smiles and their 
eyes light up when I talk to them about JSTARS in theater. We 
simply have no replacement weapons system that I know about, 
and the number in the budget is far from adequate to even begin 
thinking about replacement. 

I know General Welsh’s feeling about this platform. I would just 
urge you to let us rethink this and think about what we are going 
to do long-term. Does it need to be replaced? I agree with that. I 
think it is time. The other options are not that concrete and not 
that positive. As you think about that, I look forward to engaging 
with you. 

Second, in defense of arbitrarily standing down the entire fleet 
of the A-10 aircraft, the Air Force has emphasized the A-lO’s sole 
use, close air support (CAS), discounting its capabilities in combat 
search and rescue and forward air control roles. While there are 
other assets that can perform the CAS mission, none can do so 
with the same maneuverability, loiter time, and targeting capa- 
bility. I think it is wishful thinking to believe that pilots of those 
other platforms will receive the training necessary to be proficient 
in CAS. 

I agree it is an old platform, but it has done such a great job in 
recent theaters that we have been engaged in. It has been abso- 
lutely necessary to have it. Does it not make more sense, as we 
phase in the F-35, that that is the point in time in which we phase 
out the A-10 rather than just arbitrarily cutting off the A-10? For 
example, at Moody Air Force Base in my State, we are going to 
take those airplanes out in 2015 and 2016, but we are not sched- 
uled to even think about another tranche of F-35s being designated 
until about 2022 or 2024. My question is, does it not make more 
sense to phase those out as we phase in the F-35? 

General Dempsey. Senator, I am probably one of the few people 
in the room that has actually had an A-10 come to my rescue. You 
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do not have to convince me that it has heen an extraordinarily val- 
uable tool on the battlefield. 

What you are seeing play out here is some of the very difficult 
budget decisions we have to make. In the Air Force, the Chief of 
Staff is trying to reduce the number of airframes so that the logis- 
tics and infrastructure tail are more affordable. In the Army, I am 
sure at some point we are going to have a conversation about going 
from seven different rotary wing platforms down to four. It is the 
kind of decision we have to make with the current budget pressure. 
I do support both the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the Chief 
of Staff of the Army on their decisions. 

Senator Chambliss. Secretary Hagel, an issue that always raises 
concerns with military families is our commissaries. They are a 
core benefit. They contribute greatly to recruitment and retention, 
even though I am one of those who thinks that you may get just 
as good a deal at some other retail outlets around the country that 
may not be as accessible. The price may be better if you listen to 
Senator Coburn, particularly. But you are going to be reducing the 
$1.4 billion subsidy we pay by $1 billion over 3 years. At the same 
time, you are going to encourage the commissaries to act more like 
a business. It makes sense. I agree with that. 

But we also have a study that is going to be forthcoming in the 
early part of 2015 relative to commissaries. Senator Warner and I 
introduced a bill yesterday to leave the level of funding in place 
until that study comes back. Does it not make more sense to see 
what that study recommends, which may recommend the elimi- 
nation of commissaries? I do not know what they may recommend. 
But does it not make more sense to see what that study says before 
we go about reducing the subsidy in a significant way? 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, are you referring to the Military Com- 
pensation and Retirement Modernization Commission (MCRMC) 
that is looking at all this? 

Senator Chambliss. Yes. 

Secretary Hagel. That is an important question, and we did look 
at that issue. We did not come forward with retirement suggestions 
or recommendations based on waiting until the commission comes 
back. 

The other pay and compensation issues that we did come with 
recommendations, commissaries being one of them, it was the feel- 
ing of our senior leaders and significant analysis. We knew enough 
about where we thought we were going to have to eventually go 
with commissaries and some of the other decisions that we made, 
that we felt we could make the decision now. 

You know we have about 250 commissaries around the world, 
and we are exempting all overseas commissaries and remote areas 
of the United States. We think that if you phase out that subsidy 
over that period of time that we are prescribing, that, not unlike 
the way postal exchanges are funded and self-sustained, it makes 
sense and very good deals will still be given and should be given 
to our service men and women. It was a consideration we made as 
part of the overall set of recommendations. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Hagan. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Welcome, gentlemen. Thank you for being here. 

Before I start with questions, I want to address an issue that I 
learned about yesterday. Proposals in this budget would result in 
the inactivation of the Air Force’s 440th Airlift Wing from Pope 
Airfield at Fort Bragg, NC. With the 440th Airlift Wing inac- 
tivated, there would b^e no Air Force planes stationed at Pope Air- 
field. I strongly disa^ee with this decision, and that would ad- 
versely affect the readiness of troops at Fort Bragg. 

The 440th provides critical support to the 82nd Airborne Division 
and all the other major units that we have at Fort Bragg. This sup- 
port includes 23 percent of the total airlift for Fort Bragg’s para- 
troopers and training missions. I just wanted to reiterate my strong 
disapproval of this recommendation to inactivate the 440tli Airlift 
Wing. 

I want to go to my questions now. Secretary Hagel, last week I 
helped lead a bipartisan group of 51 Members of Congress writing 
to you about our concerns over TRICARE’s sudden change in reim- 
bursement policy for critical medical tests. As you consider your re- 
sponse to that letter, I want you to think about the following two 
real examples I want to describe to you. It applies to service- 
members, families, and retirees that will be affected by TRICARE’s 
decision to stop reimbursement. 

Prior to January 1, 2013, an expecting Active Duty military fam- 
ily was tested and both were found to be carriers of the cystic fibro- 
sis gene. This testing was covered by TRICARE at that time, and 
this was prior to January 1. Based on these findings, the delivery 
of this couple’s child was moved to a hospital with a neonatal in- 
tensive care facility. The baby was born in that setting. They were 
able to address a life-threatening complication from cystic fibrosis 
immediately. 

If these circumstances were to occur today, these same cystic fi- 
brosis tests would not be covered by TRICARE, and if not per- 
formed, the baby might have been born in an inappropriate deliv- 
ery setting. That is the first example. 

A military retiree is in remission from leukemia. His civilian 
oncologist monitors special blood tests for him every 110 days. This 
test is considered the most sensitive test available to track this 
type of cancer. His oncologist has told him that he would consider 
it malpractice if he did not use this test to monitor and to treat 
his cancer. The alternative covered test is more expensive and an 
invasive bone marrow biopsy. 

Last summer, this individual received a bill for over $1,000 for 
the blood test because TRICARE no longer covered it. While ap- 
pealing the charge to TRICARE, he learned that the test would 
have been covered if it had been ordered through a military treat- 
ment facility. 

We are showing the dichotomy as to who gets to have TRICARE 
cover this test. These tests truly provide useful information to help 
physicians determine the best course of treatment for their patients 
and are widely considered by the medical community to be the nor- 
mal standard of care. 

TRICARE needs to move quickly and reverse this decision so 
that those who have sacrificed so much for our country are not 
forced to pay out-of-pocket or forego these tests altogether. 
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Secretary Hagel, I just wanted to give you that background and 
ask that you promptly respond back so that we can work together 
to fix this problem. 

Secretary Hagel. Of course I will, Senator. I am not aware of the 
specifics of what you are talking about. We will take all that. Our 
staff will be in touch with your staff this afternoon to get the spe- 
cifics and details, and we will find out. 

Senator Hagan. Great. Thank you. That is why I wanted to give 
you those two real-life examples of how this really does impact cur- 
rent military men and women. 

As part of the fiscal year 2015 budget request, DOD is laying out 
a number of proposals that would negatively affect military com- 
pensation. While I understand the significant fiscal challenges that 
DOD faces, we cannot seek to balance the budget on the backs of 
our servicemembers. These proposals include a lower pay raise, in- 
creased out-of-pocket costs for housing, lower savings at the com- 
missaries, and increased TRICARE fees. 

General Dempsey, I am particularly concerned about the com- 
bined impact of all of these benefit cuts. How do you see these im- 
pacting our servicemembers, especially our younger members that 
are enlisted with families? 

General Dempsey. Thank you. Senator. First of all, I mentioned 
that we spend every bit of the year working on this package, and 
we have any number of programs and data management instru- 
ments that can lay out exactly what the impact is. The two cases 
we use generally are an E6 at 12 years and a lieutenant colonel 
a little bit further in his career, and then we project that out to 
the 30-year point. We can certainly provide you that information. 
We think that this is a reasonable approach to getting pay, com- 
pensation, and health care back in balance. 

By the way, it pains me to hear the characterization of balancing 
the budget on the backs of our service men and women. This 
weighs heavily on all of us. The fact is that manpower costs can 
be anywhere from a third to a half of our budget, and we are trying 
to find about 10 percent of what we need to balance the budget out 
of that account and 90 percent of what we need out of the rest of 
the budget. We have been extraordinarily careful not to take some 
kind of templated approach to this. It has been very carefully man- 
aged. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you for your comments. 

Secretary Hagel, has DOD fully considered the potential impact 
that these cuts will have to recruitment and retirement? With the 
MCRMC set to release their findings in less than a year, does it 
make sense to perhaps make such across-the-board cuts before we 
actually see the results of that report? 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, as I answered Senator Chambliss’ 
question on this, we did take into consideration all these different 
scenarios and possibilities. I think Chairman Dempsey laid it out 
pretty clearly, not just the balance but the responsibility we have 
to our men and women in uniform, the commitment we made to 
them, their families, and their future. That is the priority. I think 
we have come up with a set of recommendations that is balanced. 
We slow the growth of increases, and I laid out in my opening 
statement some of the specifics of that. 
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We did not do this unilaterally or arbitrarily without the senior 
enlisted, without the Chiefs, but all of our military leadership were 
involved. As a matter of fact, I took recommendations as the Sec- 
retary of Defense from the Chiefs, Secretaries, and Chairman 
Dempsey on many of these things. 

We know we cannot continue to sustain the kind of growth that 
we are on and still make certain that our men and women will be 
ready and equipped, especially in light of a number of points made 
here earlier this morning about emerging threats and technologies. 
Some of our adversaries are developing pretty significant capabili- 
ties and technologies that we have to stay ahead of That is part 
of the balance, but we did look at everything. 

Mr. Hale. May I just briefly add? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes. 

Mr. Hale. The reason we need to move now is because the budg- 
et caps are in place now. Senator Hagan. We have the information 
to go forward, and if we do not, then as has been said, we are going 
to have to cut training and maintenance and we do not want to do 
that. 

Senator Hagan. I thank all of you. 

Secretary Hagel, you mentioned the emerging threats. I chair the 
Subcommittee on Emerging Threats and Capabilities of this Full 
Committee, so I am very keenly aware of some of the issues and 
what we need to do there. But I know all of you certainly do take 
the best interests of our men and women who are serving at heart. 
I appreciate your service. I know you have a lot on your plate 
today. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Hagan. 

Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank our 
witnesses here for their service during certainly very challenging 
times for our country. 

I wanted to follow up. Chairman Dempsey, on some of the re- 
marks that Senator Chambliss made. I am glad to hear you de- 
scribe how you were assisted by an A-10, and I think that story 
could be told many times, particularly by those who serve on the 
ground on behalf of our Nation and our Army. In fact. General 
Odierno came before this committee and described the A-10 as the 
best CAS platform we have today. It has performed incredibly well 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, he said, and our soldiers have confidence 
in this system. 

In the past, even before the performances we have seen from the 
A-10 in Iraq and Afghanistan, is this the first time that the Air 
Force has tried to eliminate this platform? 

General Dempsey. No. 

Senator Ayotte. No, we have been here before. Some of the big- 
gest advocates for the platform have been your fellow soldiers who 
have had similar experiences with the A-10. Is that not right? 

General Dempsey. Absolutely. I have said this before and I will 
say it again. I will tell you. Senator, what is different now is that 
we had some slack in our budget over the last 10 years. There is 
no more slack in it. The margins are really very tight. 

The A-10 is the ugliest, most beautiful aircraft on the planet. 
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Senator Ayotte. I appreciate that. Let us talk about the slack 
because I understand the difficulties that you are all under in 
terms of the budget challenges. It seems to me as we talk about 
values and priorities, the biggest values and priorities that I know 
we all share is to make sure that our men and women in uniform 
have the best support and protection that they need. 

Let me say that I agree with what Senator Chambliss said, that 
the A-10 is not a single-purpose airplane. 

Let us talk about what we know is its very important purpose, 
CAS. Recently in a Wall Street Journal article. Air Force officials 
acknowledged, when this article discussed the elimination of the 
A-10, that getting rid of the A-10 could lead to higher deaths, 
longer battles, even defeat on the battlefield. This is from Air Force 
officials. In fact. Major General Paul T. Johnson, USAF, the Air 
Force Director of Operational Capability Requirements, said there 
is a risk that attrition will be higher than it should be. That is a 
clever way of saying more people will get hurt and die, and ex- 
treme risk is that you might not win. 

Here is my concern to all of you and a question. I understand the 
budget environment. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, your 
FYDP proposal is to eliminate and phase out the A-10 before we 
even we have an F-35A, which will presumably perform CAS, 
which will effectively not be operational until 2021. You have it all 
phased out by 2019. Therefore, we have that gap there. When we 
talk about priorities and we hear Air Force officials, and I have 
heard similar concerns from those on the ground, that lives will be 
at stake, why are we not preserving that priority over other prior- 
ities? 

General Dempsey. If you do not mind, ma’am, I do not want to 
leave it hanging in the air that I would make a decision or support 
a decision that would put our men and women at greater risk. I 
would not. 

Senator, the CAS can be provided by F-15s, F-16s, F-18s, and 
B-ls with a sniper pod. There are other systems out there that can 
provide the capability. 

Senator Ayotte. We know that. General, but I will not get into 
the debate with you because I do not think you would disagree 
with me that the re-attack times are much faster for the A-10 be- 
cause of the low and slow ability. If you are talking about 1 or 2 
minutes on a re-attack time, that can be the difference between life 
and death on the ground. I understand that other platforms can 
certainly be part of this mission, but the question is, is it worth 
that time period for our men and women in uniform on a platform 
that has performed consistently well? 

The other concern I have is that it seems almost like an assump- 
tion that we are not going to fight another ground war, and I know 
that Senator McCain asked you that. You do not share that as- 
sumption, I hope. I do not think any of us want to fight another 
ground war, but I do not think we can go forward with that kind 
of assumption. 

General Dempsey. No, I do not share that view at all. 

By the way, one other point. You will be fortunate enough to 
have the Chief of Staff of the Air Force appear before you who hap- 
pens to be an A-10 pilot. So I think maybe he will be able to 
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Senator Ayotte. I know, and I really hope he thinks back to his 
roots. I appreciate that. 

Let me discuss with you the priorities of where we are with re- 
gard to defense spending right now and share concerns you heard 
echoed across this committee. I also serve on the Senate Budget 
Committee as well and as I look at the President’s proposed budget 
in fiscal year 2015, I am thinking about the threats we face around 
the world right now. I know all of you have laid out in your testi- 
mony that this is a very dangerous time around the world with the 
threats that we face. The President’s budget actually proposes in 
fiscal year 2015 a 0.9 percent reduction in defense, yet a 3.4 per- 
cent increase in non-defense spending. I think, as we look at the 
threats and the foremost responsibility to defend the Nation as the 
ultimate priority, that ensures that we can do and preserve every- 
thing else, including our freedom. 

The other thing I wanted to get your commentary on is, if you 
look at what we have spent on defense historically between 1946 
and 2014, we have spent roughly 6 percent of our gross domestic 
product (GDP) on defense spending. Where we are headed, based 
on the President’s proposed budget, is that in fiscal year 2014 it 
goes down to 3.4 percent of GDP. As we go forward with this budg- 
et proposal, by 2024 we are down to 2.3 percent of our GDP on de- 
fense. Do you think that is going to be sufficient to defend this Na- 
tion? 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, let me go back to a couple points I 
made earlier. That is why, to start with, the President is request- 
ing a $115 billion increase over what the current law for the next 
5 years. I can tell you, I can assure you, that this President of the 
United States puts the defense of this country as his highest pri- 
ority. He knows that is his highest responsibility. He knows that 
he has the responsibility to fund the national security interests of 
this country and to carry out the security measures. I think the 
numbers are somewhat reflective of that commitment. 

I will let the Comptroller, if it is okay, respond to this. But I 
think in the five budgets that this President has presented, they 
have been above what have been eventually the ultimate number 
that we received. 

Senator Ayotte. I know that my time is up. 

Secretary Hagel. I do not think there is any question about this 
President’s commitment to security of this country. 

Senator Ayotte. I do not want to dispute you on it, but if the 
President’s number one priority is protecting the Nation, why is it 
almost a 1.0 percent decrease in 2015 for defense spending and a 
3.4 increase for non-defense spending? To me, that shows you 
where the priority is, not that there are not important priorities on 
non-defense, but as I look around at the threats in the world right 
now, if his number one priority is defending this Nation, his budget 
does not seem to reflect that priority. 

Secretary Hagel. Are you not on the Senate Budget Committee? 

Senator Ayotte. I am. I am going there next. 

Secretary Hagel. Good. That is the right question there. 

Senator Ayotte. Good. I will ask it. Thank you. 
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Chairman Levin. Just to clarify one number before I call on Sen- 
ator Shaheen, I understand that the $115 billion more that is being 
requested for the FYDP is on top of the $26 billion in year 1. 

Secretary Hagel. Yes, that is correct. 

Chairman Levin. So it is a 4-year figure. 

Secretary Hagel. It is a 4-year figure. 

Chairman Levin. Not a 5-year. 

Secretary Hagel. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Hagel, General Dempsey, Mr. Hale, thank you all very 
much for your service and for being here this morning. 

I would like to begin by echoing some of the concerns that many 
of my colleagues have already expressed and that you all talked 
about in your testimony with respect to Russia’s provocative ac- 
tions in Ukraine, and the challenges that means for us here in the 
United States and the international community. I certainly hope 
that we will see action in this Senate and in Congress in the next 
few days, or at least in the next week, that will express bipartisan 
concern and send a very strong message to Putin and to Russia 
that the country is united and we think those actions are totally 
inappropriate and unacceptable within the international commu- 
nity and international law. I hope that you all will continue to keep 
the committee informed about that issue in the coming weeks as 
challenges change. As you have indicated, things are changing 
there very rapidly. 

In many of the questions so far, people have talked about the in- 
creasing threats around the world, the significant crises we are fac- 
ing throughout the world today, and the challenges that faces for 
our national security. 

What I hear mostly from my constituents in New Hampshire is 
not really about those challenges. It is about what is happening to 
our men and women in uniform. It is about what is happening do- 
mestically in terms of our military and its footprint in the United 
States. I represent a State which shares the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard, and so that is obviously a big issue for us with the Pease 
National Guard Base and the 157th Air Refueling Wing. 

As I saw the budget that is being presented, one concern that I 
had was that there is still a request for another base realignment 
and closure (BRAG) round in the future. As chair of the Readiness 
and Management Support Subcommittee of this Full Committee, 
and Senator Ayotte is my ranking member, we are very concerned 
about that. I certainly strongly disagree with another BRAG round 
at this time for a couple of reasons that we really need answers to 
before we can go any further on this discussion. 

At our Readiness and Management Support Subcommittee hear- 
ing last year, I asked Acting Deputy USD for Installations and En- 
vironment John Conger specifically about the timeline for the deliv- 
ery of a report on our installations in Europe with respect to our 
infrastructure. While I know that is a sensitive issue right now, it 
seems to me if we are going to be making decisions about base clo- 
sures here in the United States, we need to have a picture world- 
wide about what we are facing, and Europe is part of that picture. 
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Second, I do not think we have heard adequately about the cost 
of another BRAC round and how that would impact our ability to 
save money over time. We know that the last round cost about $14 
billion more than was anticipated. There have been a number of 
recommendations for how to do this in the future that have not yet 
been adopted by DOD. 

I wonder if you could speak, Secretary Hagel, to that concern and 
to the potential for us to be able to see a report on what is hap- 
pening with our other infrastructure around the world, particularly 
in Europe. 

Secretary Hagel. Thank you. 

We are, since 2000, down the road on our facilities closing in Eu- 
rope by over 30 percent from where we started. We can get you the 
specific numbers, but I think I am pretty accurate with that. This 
committee gave DOD some very clear direction on that. We are 
complying with that. We are continuing to explore all of the options 
everywhere, particularly in Europe. But we will give you the spe- 
cific numbers. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Between 2000 and 2011, the Department of Defense (DOD) decreased the number 
of sites in Europe from 523 to 366 (a 30 percent reduction). Prior to the European 
Infrastructure Consolidation (EIC) process, an additional 70 sites were in the proc- 
ess of being returned to host nations, with another 62 identified for possible return. 
These returns are being validated through the EIC process, along with options for 
additional reductions. Once the EIC initiative is complete, DOD expects the number 
of European sites will have decreased by more than 55 percent since 2000. 

Secretary Hagel. On two or three of the other points that you 
made on the cost, I presume you are talking about the 2005 base 
closing? 

Senator Shaheen. Yes. 

Secretary Hagel. As I am sure you know, the focus on that, and 
Chairman Levin knows this very well, was as much on reorganiza- 
tion as anything else. Mr. Hale, the Comptroller, can give you spe- 
cific numbers. But we are generating considerable savings today, 
and we will in the out-years, from base closings. If I recall, it is 
around $12 billion a year on savings, which we can document. We 
can show you that. 

The fact is. Senator, that we cannot continue to afford to carry 
infrastructure that we do not need. I wish we could do it all. I wish 
we could keep every platform we have everywhere, but we cannot 
do it all. It does not make sense taking money away from infra- 
structure that we do not need and is not relevant. It takes money 
away from what is relevant, our people, our modernization, and our 
readiness. 

We think BRAC is a smart position to have. We have called for 
it again. We are going to continue to work through all this. I have 
some options as Secretary of Defense in law, legally through a sec- 
tion in Article 10 of reorganization and so on. But I just think we 
have to come at this, like I said and Chairman Dempsey said, from 
the beginning with a complete understanding of what our needs for 
the security of this country are and going to be, then the require- 
ments in order to fulfill our missions to secure this Nation, and our 
interests around the world. That is how we are coming at it. 

Senator Shaheen. I totally agree, Mr. Secretary. That is why I 
hope we will soon see the report on the European Infrastructure 
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Consolidation (EIC) because I think that is information that would 
be helpful to this committee. 

Secretary Hagel. If I might, Senator, I will ask the Comptroller 
if he wants to add anything to the report or anything I have said. 

Mr. Hale. Another round of BRAC will be very different than 
2005. It will be aimed at saving money. It will probably cost, 
roughly based on historical precedents, about $6 billion. We will 
save $2 billion a year in perpetuity. If we do not do that, we are 
basically wasting $2 billion a year. We need your help on this one. 

Senator Shaheen. Do you have any information on when we 
might expect the report on the EIC? 

Mr. Hale. I do not know the exact date, but I will say we need 
to do both. We will cut a lot of Europe and will continue to as it 
is appropriate, but we also know we have domestic infrastructure 
that is unneeded. We need to go after both. I know how hard this 
is, but I do not want to see us wasting money. 

Senator Shaheen. I appreciate that, but it would be helpful for 
us to have that information so we can help work with you. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Shaheen, thank you very much. 

Senator Fischer. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank the 
witnesses for all being here today. 

First of all, I would like to say, Mr. Secretary, that I appreciate 
your comments that you made last month with regard to modern- 
izing our nuclear capabilities and also with your attention that you 
have given the issues that we have with intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. Thank you for that and for prioritizing those. 

In the President’s speech in Berlin last year, he opened the door 
to additional reductions in nuclear forces. Since that time, we have 
heard numerous testimony and we have heard from commanders 
that further reductions should only come as part of a negotiated 
agreement with Russia. Is that your view? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes. 

Senator Fischer. General Dempsey, do you agree with that? 

General Dempsey. I do. 

Senator Fischer. As I understand it, the Russians are not inter- 
ested in further reductions at this time. Is that true as well, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary Hagel. There are not any further conversations on 
this issue, as far as I know. 

Senator Fischer. General Dempsey, do you also agree with that? 

General Dempsey. I do. 

Senator Fischer. Are we talking about or planning any addi- 
tional reductions, whether it is going to be warheads or launchers? 
That is premature, would you say? Is it not really practical at this 
time? 

Secretary Hagel. We continue to work to comply, as the Rus- 
sians do, with the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) 
treaty. That is our focus and that is what we are continuing to do. 

Senator Fischer. Would you agree with that. General Dempsey? 

Are you saying that any addititional reductions in those war- 
heads or launchers are really premature? 

Secretary Hagel. Beyond the New START treaty? 
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Senator Fischer. Right. 

Secretary Hagel. Yes. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you. 

Also, last week, Mr. Secretary, you announced force structure 
changes. As you can imagine, a lot of us have heard about it, and 
not just from Active military and Reserve, but also our National 
Guard members. Our Governors were here last week or the week 
before as well. What I heard was the perception out there that pos- 
sibly the Guard really was not engaged in how this decision was 
made. Can you speak to that for us? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes. First, I met with the Governors Council 
when they were in town, as you may know, and our senior rep- 
resentatives spent most of the day with the Governors and their 
staffs. 

Second, just incidentally, I had lunch with Nebraska’s Governor, 
and we talked about these issues, as well as others. 

As I have already noted, the priority of the National Guard and 
Reserve in our force structure posture remains a critical part of our 
future and our national security, and we are planning for that. The 
National Guard has its representative as the Chief who sits at the 
table. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs convenes those meetings. 
So the active participation and voice of the National Guard is very 
clearly heard on all matters. General Frank J. Grass, USA, has 
been an important addition to all these issues, recognizing that he 
represents the National Guard. There was no leaving out the Na- 
tional Guard on any decision, recognizing there were differences ul- 
timately. But make no mistake, the priority of the National 
Guard’s and the Reserve’s future is critical to the interests of this 
country. 

Senator Fischer. So I can reassure my Guard at home that their 
views were heard? It was a collaborative proposal then? 

Secretary Hagel. General Grass is doing a very effective job rep- 
resenting them. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you. 

Back to Ukraine, everyone here has deep concerns with the situ- 
ation there. Can you tell me what the goals are for the United 
States? What is our priority? Is our priority to return Crimea to 
Ukraine? How are we addressing what the priorities are for our 
country with regard to what is happening there? 

Secretary Hagel. Our objective, as the President laid out and 
what Secretary Kerry is doing, is to de-escalate the tension, the cri- 
sis, so that gives us an environment where we can work through 
the current situation. 

As I noted in my opening comments, a number of diplomatic/eco- 
nomic tracks are now in play. The President initiated those with 
our European partners, the U.N., OSCE, NATO, and the Budapest 
Partners that signed the 1994 Budapest agreement. I do not know 
what the status of that is today, but Secretary Kerry was supposed 
to meet with Minister Lavrov today, but I do not know whether 
that has happened or not. The different tracks, diplomatic and eco- 
nomic, solve this problem diplomatically. We have interests, of 
course we do. That is the goal. As you asked, what are we pursuing 
and what are we doing? I think it is the right approach, the respon- 
sible approach. 
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Senator Fischer. Would you say our goal is to de-escalate ten- 
sions or to see the Russians removed from Crimea? 

Secretary Hagel. We have made our position clear. We have rec- 
ognized the new government. We have said that the Russians, who 
have a basing agreement with Crimea, should return their troops 
to their barracks. There is a threshold of how many troops they can 
have in Crimea. This needs to be de-escalated where the tensions 
are down, the troops go back to their base, and the new govern- 
ment is allowed to govern and prepare for the elections which are 
set in May. That is the right approach. 

The integrity, the sovereignty of Ukraine has been violated. We 
have made that very clear, and that is the issue and will be the 
issue until that is resolved. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. I am going to call on Senator Ayotte just for 
a quick moment to clarify something, and then I will get to Senator 
Blumenthal. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to correct the record. I received the wrong numbers. I in- 
correctly suggested regarding the President’s priorities that there 
was an increase in non-defense spending versus defense spending 
with regard to fiscal years 2014 to 2015. In fact, it is the reverse. 
There is a 1.0 percent reduction for defense and a 3.4 percent re- 
duction for non-defense. To the extent I suggested that their prior- 
ities were reversed for the President, that was incorrect based on 
the numbers. I wanted to correct the record for that and any 
misimpression that was given as a result. 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, thank you very much. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Blumenthal. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me begin by joining my colleagues in thanking you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, General Dempsey, and Mr. Hale, for your extraordinary 
service and your focus on the strategic priorities, which I believe 
are the right ones for this Nation. For example, on the need for ad- 
ditional submarines at the rate of two per year in production, for 
the focus on air superiority in the JSF, for the concentration on the 
needs to keep our National Guard and our Reserve Forces strong, 
and other strategic interests that have been the subject of ques- 
tioning so far. I could question about them as well. 

But I want to focus for the moment on one man. He happens to 
be a resident of Connecticut, Mr. Conley Monk, who enlisted in the 
U.S. Marine Corps in November 1968 at the age of 20. He went to 
Parris Island, served in Vietnam from July until November 1969, 
where he was barraged by mortar fire, attacked by guerillas, 
gassed, and subject to rifle fire. He received a high proficiency rat- 
ing for his conduct and performance on the field and some months 
after leaving Vietnam, he began to suffer from anxiety attacks, 
flashbacks, and insomnia, symptoms that we now know are associ- 
ated with post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). Of course, PTSD 
was not even diagnosed until 1980. He was involved in altercations 
and other incidents that led to his confinement to the brig, and he 
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was given the choice to leave the military with an other than hon- 
orable discharge and he chose to do so. 

That year, when he received that discharge, his condition was 
unrecognized but, of course, now would be recognized as such, 
thanks to the changes in policy. I commend them and I know that. 
General Dempsey, you have been instrumental in achieving them. 
Secretary Hagel, thank you for endorsing them. But the fact is that 
there are thousands, we do not know how many, of men who were 
discharged with other than honorable status and have suffered the 
stigma, shame, and loss of benefits. They were wounded twice, first 
on the battlefield and then in civilian life, first by PTSD and then 
by an other than honorable discharge which denied them medical 
treatment for the very wounds that they suffered, as well as em- 
ployment benefits, housing, other veterans benefits. 

To be very blunt, Mr. Monk sued you and your colleagues, as did 
John Shepard before him. I have been involved in supporting the 
legal action, which I hope can be avoided by your engagement on 
this issue. As it happens, you were very forthcoming in the con- 
firmation hearings, Mr. Secretary, and agreed to review this situa- 
tion. I am asking you now to commit to changing the system be- 
cause Mr. Monk has waited for 18 months for the Board for Correc- 
tions of Naval Records (BCNR). The BCNR has not dealt with his 
application. He has begun a class action on behalf of himself, other 
organizations, and veterans. This system really needs to be 
changed and overhauled. I would like your commitment that you 
will address this situation as soon as possible. 

I supported you because of my confidence that you cared about 
veterans such as Mr. Monk, and the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs (VA) is sympathetic and supportive of his situation but, obvi- 
ously, cannot change his discharge. That is solely within your 
power. I continue to be confident, by the way, in your commitment 
to our veterans and our troops. I continue to have tremendous re- 
spect and admiration for your record of service and your commit- 
ment to them. This comment on my part is not by way of criticism. 
I know you have a lot of things on your mind and it has been a 
busy year, but I am asking for your commitment now. 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, thank you, and thank you for your 
generous comments. 

You have my absolute commitment. As a matter of fact, I asked 
our General Counsel yesterday about this lawsuit. I assume you 
are referring to the larger Vietnam Veterans of America? 

Senator Blumenthal. Exactly. 

Secretary Hagel. I took note of it. I asked our General Counsel 
to get back to me this week on it. I will get into it. Our staff will 
get the specifics on Mr. Monk from your staff. But I am already ad- 
dressing the larger issue and taking a look at it, and I will do it 
personally. 

Senator Blumenthal. If I could ask, since I am going to be run- 
ning out of time, for the General Counsel to contact me and per- 
haps brief me further on what steps you are preparing to take? 

Secretary Hagel. He will. Thank you. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you. 

Let me just briefly deal with the interoperability of medical elec- 
tronic records for the DOD and the VA. I know this subject also 
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has been on your mind. Could you update me as to what can be 
done as soon as possible, not only to make this system interoper- 
able but also to, in effect, integrate it, make it seamless, and truly 
serve the medical interests of our veterans, as well as our Active 
Duty members? 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, when I went to DOD a year ago, this 
was a high priority, and I restructured the entire system within 
DOD because I became quickly frustrated, like I think everyone 
has, that we were not making progress and should have been mak- 
ing progress. We all spent a lot of money on this. I essentially put 
it under the direction of the USD for AT&L, Frank Kendall. We 
brought in a new team a few months ago. That new team has been 
briefing the Hill constantly, particularly the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate Committees on Veterans Affairs. We have now 
gone out to the private sector on requests for proposals (RFP). We 
are going to have an interoperable system. We work very closely 
with the VA. I have DOD personnel at DOD and for months I have 
been working with them on the seamless transition of records. This 
is aside from this particular project. We have DOD personnel out 
in the State of Washington, assigned out there to the VA. Secretary 
Shinseki and I work very closely on this. 

We are going to get there. That is the goal. We will attain that. 
We will be putting an RFP out in the next couple of months, this 
year, of course, but sooner rather than later. We have had three 
different industry meetings. We have asked for those RFPs. They 
are out. We have gotten the response, and we want to make sure 
that we have an interoperable system with the VA, but also the 
private sector as well. We have now computerized the health care 
records, but we have some other things that we need to do as well. 
So I get it. We are doing it. If your staff would like a specific brief- 
ing on this, we can do that. 

Senator Blumenthal. I was just going to ask you whether that 
would be possible, and I would appreciate it. 

My time has expired, but I would just like to say when the Gen- 
eral Counsel contacts me about the Vietnam veteran PTSD situa- 
tion, keep in mind I am not asking about only Mr. Monk. I am ask- 
ing about the literally thousands of others who suffer from PTSD, 
a condition that was undiagnosed until 1980. Many of them still 
suffer the shame and stigma of an other than honorable discharge, 
which in my view should be corrected so that they can have the 
benefits of having served our Nation. 

Secretary Hagel. I understand that and I know your long record 
on this. Thank you. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. On that last item, it is a critically important 
item that Senator Blumenthal has been raising. In addition to di- 
rectly reporting to him of what your decision is relative to that 
matter, would you let the committee know? I will share that with 
all the members of the committee. Senator Blumenthal has touched 
the issue which is very significant, and I think strikes a chord with 
all of us. 

Secretary Hagel. Yes, I will. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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My staff has reached out to your staff to discuss this issue. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for your service. 

We will try to get through a lot of ground here. 

Sixty-five detainees were released from Parwan Prison by the 
Karzai Government. I want to thank General Dempsey and Sec- 
retary Hagel for speaking out strongly, and supporting General 
Dunford. Secretary Hagel, I know you have been intimately in- 
volved in this issue. 

Do both of you believe it would help if Congress spoke about the 
consequences to our force and to the Afghans of continued release 
of detainees of this nature? 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, I do think it would be very helpful. 
You probably understand it as well as anybody in this body for rea- 
sons we know. I appreciate your leadership, as I have told you and 
as I have said publicly. But Congress’ voice on this would be very 
important because this is a huge threat to our people. 

Senator Graham. I worry about more to come in the last hours 
of the Karzai administration. Senator Levin and I have a bipar- 
tisan resolution condemning these actions and threatening to cut 
off economic assistance, if they continue. I would like to urge my 
colleagues to find a way to get that passed as soon as possible. I 
do want to thank you both there. 

Sequestration was not your idea, was it. Secretary Hagel? 

Secretary Hagel. No. Let the record show. 

Senator Graham. Nor was it yours. General Dempsey? 

General Dempsey. No, Senator, it was not. 

Senator Graham. Whatever differences we may have, the prob- 
lem that we are discussing was created by Congress and the ^^ite 
House. Please do not misunderstand what is going on here. The 
military has never suggested this road map we have set out for 
them. It was part of the U.S. Congress Joint Select Committee on 
Deficit Reduction’s punishment clause, and here we are. I just want 
to let everybody know that you did not create this problem. You are 
going to have to help us solve it and live with it. 

But having said that, we will talk about some things about the 
budget. Reforming and dealing with personnel cost is a must, no 
matter how much money you have in the budget. Do you agree 
with me. General Dempsey? 

General Dempsey. I do. Senator. There are some things we 
should do, sequestration aside, and that is one of them. 

Senator Graham. I agree. I want to be generous to our military 
men and women. I want TRICARE to be a great deal, but a sus- 
tainable deal. TRICARE growth is on the path, Mr. Hale, of being 
unsustainable, is it not? 

Mr. Hale. I would rather put it that if we can slow the growth 
there, we can spend the money where we need it more. 

Senator Graham. The problem is that as it grows, it crowds out 
the rest of the budget. We have not had a premium increase since 
1995. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hale. Actually, a couple of years ago, you did allow some 
modest fee increases in TRICARE Prime. 

Senator Graham. Structurally it has not changed much. 
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Mr. Hale. That is correct. 

Senator Graham. I want to compliment you for putting all these 
tough issues on the table. Whether or not I agree with each pro- 
posal, I hope Congress will back you up as to how we sit down and 
look at future retirement benefits, grandfather everybody, and 
whether or not you should be able to retire at half pay for the rest 
of your life when you are 42. That is why I am waiting on the com- 
mission when it comes to TRICARE reforms, to look at everything, 
including commissaries. Count me in on reforming the military. 
Count me out when it comes to gutting the military. 

With that understanding, I would like to talk a little bit about 
our budget here. Mr. Hale, what percentage of GDP are we spend- 
ing on our national defense in this budget? 

Mr. Hale. In 2015, it will be about 3.2 percent for DOD. 

Senator Graham. Historically in times of peace, is that low or 
high? 

Mr. Hale. It depends on what history you are looking at, but I 
know where you are going. If you go back 10 to 20 years, it was 
a lot higher. 

Senator Graham. Help me get there because I only got 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hale. It was higher in the past. I would argue it is not a 
very good measure to determine the size of the budget, but it was 
definitely higher in the past. 

Senator Graham. Apples to apples, it has been well over 5 per- 
cent in times of peace. 

Do you consider this. General Dempsey, a time of peace? 

General Dempsey. No, Senator. It would be hard to describe it 
that way. 

Senator Graham. It would be hard to describe this as a time of 
peace. The budget, 3.2 percent, is dramatically below what we 
would spend on our military in time of peace. We will see if we can 
reconcile that. 

Now, let us talk a little bit about the ongoing conflict. Have you 
talked with anyone in Ukraine on the military side. Secretary 
Hagel, that would indicate that if Russia continues to advance and 
there is a military conflict, if they move eastward toward Kiev, that 
they would request armaments from NATO? 

Secretary Hagel. I have not spoken with anyone who has sug- 
gested that or asked that. 

Senator Graham. We hope it does not happen. Let us say that 
Putin, for some reason, moves forward and he moves forward to- 
ward Kiev beyond Crimea. Would you support providing arms to 
Ukraine, if they asked NATO? 

Secretary Hagel. If it is a NATO decision, that would take all 
28 members of NATO. 

Senator Graham. What would our vote be? 

Secretary Hagel. I do not know. It would depend on the cir- 
cumstances. You know the NATO relationship with Ukraine. 

Senator Graham. What if they asked us unilaterally? 

Secretary Hagel. To provide them armaments and equipment? 

Senator Graham. Yes, as Russia marches toward Kiev, under 
that scenario. 
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Secretary Hagel. That would be a presidential decision, and he 
would make that decision. We would give him recommendations. 

Senator Graham. I hope it does not happen, but I just want Rus- 
sia to know that we are not going to sit on the sidelines forever 
here. If they have an escalation plan in their thinking, I would like 
them to know what comes their way, if the Ukrainian people are 
willing to fight and die for their freedom. I do not want any Amer- 
ican boots-on-the-ground, but that is something we need to think 
about as a Nation. 

When it comes to 420,000 or 440,000 people in the Army, what 
percentage of that 440,000 would actually be trigger-pullers, people 
who go in and knock down doors and shoot people? 

General Dempsey. The Chief of the Army will appear before you. 
One of his institutional reforms is to rebalance tooth-to-tail. 

But maybe the other way to answer that question. Senator, is 
that the Army provides a lot of capabilities to the joint force, a lot 
of enablers and a lot of logistics. At any given time in any force, 
you can count on about a third of it being deployable. 

Senator Graham. A third of it being deployable. 

If we decided as a Nation to have 500,000 people in our standing 
Army and 360,000 people in the Guard would that be an irrespon- 
sible decision? Would we be throwing money away, given the 
threats we have? 

General Dempsey. I would have to go back and do the kind of 
analysis that we have done to get to 450,000. 

Senator Graham. I just want the point to be that the analysis 
of numbers is budget-driven, not threats. You are living in a budget 
confine, right? You are coming up with numbers to do the best you 
can with the money you have. I am asking you and Secretary 
Hagel, if the country wanted a 500,000-person Army, would that be 
a waste of money if you had all the money in the world to spend, 
is that too much? 

General Dempsey. Can I first react to the characterization of this 
as entirely budget-driven? If it were entirely budget-driven, we 
would have accepted the levels of sequestration and built the budg- 
et accordingly. We have not. We have said that is too far and that 
we can provide the Nation’s security needs at a higher level. 

Whether we would go higher again, I think I would have to do 
the analytics to figure out what to do with that. 

Senator Graham. Secretary Hagel? 

Secretary Hagel. I think Chairman Dempsey is exactly right. 
That is what we would have to determine. 

Senator Graham. Would you like to have a 500,000-man Army 
to defend the Nation, Secretary Dempsey? 

General Dempsey. I hope you just did not call me “Secretary.” 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Graham. Excuse me, I am sorry. 

General Dempsey. Then I would have to answer the question. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Graham. I do not want to demote you here, I apologize. 
[Laughter.] 

General Dempsey. You know what. Senator? What I would really 
like is budget certainty and the flexibility to use the money I have 
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responsibly, show you what that does, and then ask you: is this 
what you want to do? 

Senator Graham. Final question. If in year 10 of sequestration, 
our national security spending on defense is at 3 percent or less of 
GDP, what kind of risk would that entail and is that smart? 

Secretary Hagel. I think the way we have to answer that, or 
analyze an answer for you, would be as we have done as we have 
prepared that QDR. What do we need? What do we require to de- 
fend the national interests of this country and protect this country? 
I do not know where that comes in. Does that come in at 4 percent 
or 3.5 percent or 3.2 percent? I think that is where you start. Sen- 
ator, and then you match what those resources would be in order 
to accomplish the mission of securing this country. 

Senator Graham. Will you send me a statement doing that actu- 
ally? I want you to do that exercise. Use 3 percent of GDP spending 
as the amount of money you will have, compare the risk 

Secretary Hagel. For how long? 

Senator Graham. For the next 20 years. 

Secretary Hagel. For a certainty of 20 years? 

Senator Graham. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. While you are thinking of an answer to 
that 

Secretary Hagel. We can run models. Sure. 

Chairman Levin. If you could get the committee and Senator 
Graham those models, that would be great. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Based on conservative assumptions, the real gross domestic product (GDP) in 
2034 is projected to be approximately $28.8 trillion in fiscal year 2014 dollars. The 
methodology used by the Congressional Budget Office, extended to 20 years, projects 
defense spending in 2034 to be about 2.2 percent of GDP which is over $600 billion 
in fiscal year 2014 dollars. This would represent real growth in defense spending 
relative to today. If instead, defense spending is sustained at 3 percent of GDP, it 
could experience further growth, and thus lower risk. 

However, funding projections alone cannot determine risk. For example, a lot de- 
pends on the future security environment and how successful we will be over the 
next 20 years in deterring aggression and helping to bring about a safer world. We 
must also recognize the likelihood of technological and strategic surprise during this 
period. The other crucial variable is whether the Department of Defense (DOD) will 
be able to get its internal cost structure under control, including changes to military 
compensation and the military health system, as well as infrastructure consolidation 
and other institutional reforms. Additionally, a lot depends on the purchasing power 
of defense dollars. The defense sector has historically experienced higher rates of in- 
flation than other sectors. Through the Better Bu 3 dng Power initiative and other ef- 
forts, DOD is working to improve on that record. 

Chairman Levin. Now, the vote has started. I am going to run 
over to the Floor, vote, and come back. Senator Donnelly is next. 
When you are done. Senator Donnelly, would you turn this over to 
the next Senator who is here on this list that will be given to you? 
Then we will keep going from there. If there is no Senator who is 
back from voting, then we will take a short recess. Senator Don- 
nelly? 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Dempsey, Secretary Hagel, and Secretary Hale, thank 
you again for all your service. 

In regards to the BSA in Afghanistan, and I apologize if I am 
asking you a question you have already been asked, is there a time 
when it becomes unworkable to do it? Is there, in your mind, a date 
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like July or August, where you look up, we still have nothing, and 
you say the sands are out of the hour glass? Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Hagel. The President has asked us for options, ranges 
of options, a scope of options, which we have provided, and the 
range of those options are, as Chairman Dempsey noted earlier, 
what we think it would require to do a train, assist, and advise 
mission, a counterterrorism mission, all the way if we come out. As 
far as the cutoff date. General Dunford and his leaders have 
framed up the general timeframe on this, and I will let Chairman 
Dempsey respond in any detail. But we, of course, had to look at 
that general timeframe just for the reasons you mentioned, because 
if we do not have a BSA, which the President made very clear to 
President Karzai, we have no alternative. 

Senator Donnelly. General, I think you know I am familiar 
with the timeframe. But when you are looking at September 15, do 
you have time to get this done? 

General Dempsey. Here is how I would answer it. Senator. We 
are in a condition of low risk right now. Our retrograde is going 
on pace. So the risk of having retrograde be affected is low. By 
about the middle of the summer, it goes to moderate. By the fall, 
it goes to high. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. 

In regards to the ANSF, what is your assessment now of their 
ability? Once we go, we have trainers left. If a BSA is put in place, 
what’s their ability to do the job? Are we continuing to stay on our 
metrics, as we had planned out to December 2014? What are your 
thoughts as to how they do once we are gone? 

General Dempsey. Tactically, they are capable today of sus- 
taining the fight against those that are fighting them. 

Institutionally, that is to say, how they budget, how they pay, 
how they resupply, and how they procure, they are nowhere near 
being ready to do that on their own. That is the level at which I 
think we need to focus not only in the time remaining to us, but 
in the time beyond the end of 2014. 

Senator Donnelly. I know all of your commitment to this. I just 
wanted to mention it again. We have seen an article on suicides in 
the Army Reserve and in the Guard, down in Active but up again 
there. Any additional focus you can put on this would be extraor- 
dinarily important. If you need more resources in this area, let us 
know. This is a resource challenge for you as well, financially. But 
there are so many challenges for our Active Duty. You have done 
such extraordinary leadership jobs. Anything we can do to try to 
lift this burden off would be very important. Do you have all the 
resources you need in that area right now? 

General Dempsey. Yes, I think we do, sir, and generally because 
we have made the deliberate effort to place them there. But it re- 
quires constant recalibration. If it ticks up, we have to try to un- 
derstand why. 

Senator Donnelly. Secretary Hagel, when we look at Ukraine 
and our NATO allies, and you hear or read, and I do not know how 
accurate it is, that some are not as eager to put up a stiff spine 
as others, how is coordination going with our European allies and 
NATO allies there? 
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Secretary Hagel. I think the European allies understand this 
threat rather clearly, especially those on the border of Ukraine. 
The President has been very clear about our support of the people 
of Ukraine, their independence, and the integrity of their sov- 
ereignty, and I think Secretary Kerry has been very clear on that 
point. 

We have recognized the interim government, and as I said ear- 
lier, support the process toward elections. Let the people of 
Ukraine decide their future. You know the OSCE’s announcement 
of their $15 billion commitment that they have made. In collabora- 
tion with the European allies, as well as others. Secretary Kerry 
noted a $1 billion U.S. commitment. I hope that Congress would 
move on that with some dispatch. The IMF is looking at different 
options. 

All of our allies, and particularly the Europeans, are all part of 
this effort. The whole diplomatic/economic track that is being used 
right now is the responsible way to approach that. There is very 
clear participation and active participation with our allies here. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

The stiff spine of all of you is critically important, obviously, and 
we appreciate it very much. 

With that, I will conclude my questions. Senator Lee is next in 
the queue. 

Senator Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks to all of you for joining us. Thanks for your service on 
behalf of our country, it is deeply appreciated. 

Secretary Hagel, the administration has yet to make an Overseas 
Contingency Operations (OCO) request, I believe, because the 
President has yet to make a determination as to the specifics re- 
garding a residual force in Afghanistan. 

Estimates that we hear on what might remain in Afghanistan 
run along a spectrum. At one end of the spectrum, we hear high 
estimates suggesting there might be 10,000 troops or so remaining 
after the withdrawal. Others suggest that it might be closer to 
zero. But even at the higher end of these estimates, if it were at 
the 10,000 range, this would still represent nearly a two-thirds de- 
crease in our presence in Afghanistan next year. Can we expect, in 
light of that, to see a corresponding decrease in the OCO request 
for next year? 

Secretary Hagel. Thank you. Senator, for your question. 

I am going to ask the Comptroller to answer the specifics because 
that part of the budget, the OCO part of the budget, has many 
things in it. There are readiness issues and so on. It is not just Af- 
ghanistan. You have correctly noted we are waiting to see if we get 
some better clarity on the future post-2014. 

But let me ask the Comptroller to go a little deeper. 

Mr. Hale. A decrease but not proportional. Senator Lee, and as 
Secretary Hagel said, there are items in there that will not come 
down in proportion to boots-on-the-ground. Reset, fixing equipment 
as it comes out, ANSF are possibilities, and there are others as 
well. I am not prepared to give you a number. It will come down, 
but I would not expect it to be proportional. 

Senator Lee. Okay. 
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Secretary Hagel, you have outlined some very specific reductions 
in end strength within the Army, its Reserve units, and within the 
Marine Corps. You were a little less specific on your reductions to 
DOD civilian employees and civilian contractors. Can you give us 
an update on your plan to cut 20 percent of major headquarters op- 
erating budgets and other ways of making cuts in civilian per- 
sonnel? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes, and we can give you a very detailed 
progress report, which we can give your staff a briefing on. 

But to answer your question. General Dempsey and I both led 
the effort for all headquarters across the world, joint service, com- 
batant command, and obviously, starting with my office. That plan 
is underway. That plan is progressing. We are continuing to follow 
it out. I would be glad to give you a more detailed report. 

Senator Lee. Thank you, I would appreciate that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Department of Defense (DOD) proposes an institutional reform in the fiscal 
year 2015 budget to reduce management headquarters operating budgets by 20 per- 
cent. This reform is part of DOD’s greater efficiency efforts recognizing the need to 
consolidate duplicative efforts, reduce overhead, and achieve better alignment in 
support of a smaller force of the future. It is estimated to save $5.3 billion over the 
5-year period from fiscal years 2015 to 2019. 

This savings estimate included savings from all headquarters; the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (OSD), the Joint Staff, the Military Services, combatant com- 
mands, defense agencies, and field activities. Specifically for OSD, former Secretary 
of the Air Force Mike Donley led a review of each of the principal staff agencies. 
Based on his review, the following changes were directed. The Deputy Chief Man- 
agement Officer (DCMO) is responsible for monitoring and reporting progress on 
these initiatives. 

• Strengthening the Office of the DCMO to meet Office of Management and 
Budget and congressional expectations for better coordination and integra- 
tion of DOD’s business affairs by realigning the Office of the Director of Ad- 
ministration and Management (DA&M) and its subordinate elements and 
resources within the DCMO structure, better enabling DCMO to fulfill its 
responsibilities. 

• Strengthening the capability of Office of the DOD Chief Information Offi- 
cer’s (CIO) to address the growing ability of other information technology 
(IT) and cyber challenges, to improve oversight of IT resources, and to fur- 
ther enable successful implementation of the Joint Information Environ- 
ment through the realignment of the oversight of business systems from the 
DCMO to the DOD CIO, allowing each organization to focus on its core re- 
sponsibilities. 

• Restructuring the Office of the Under Secretary of Defense (USD) for Pol- 
icy to balance workload across its Assistant Secretaries of Defense (ASD), 
sustain emphasis on the Asia-Pacific region, and strengthen focus on secu- 
rity cooperation. 

• Directing the Acting USD for Personnel and Readiness to undertake a 
study to rebalance internal resources across the office’s three ASDs, to bet- 
ter position this office to address major concerns related to DOD 
downsizing, such as readiness, total force management, and compensation. 

• Directing the USD for Intelligence to establish its post-September 11, 
post-Operation Iraqi Freedom/Operation Enduring Freedom steady-state 
configuration and level of effort. 

• Combining the Office of the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for In- 
telligence Oversight with the Defense Privacy and Civil Liberties Office 
under the DA&M. 

• Realigning the Office of Net Assessment (ONA) under the Office of the 
USD for Policy, preserving it as a distinct organization that reports to the 
Secretary, through the Under Secretary, to better ensure that ONA’s long- 
range comparative analyses inform and influence DOD’s overall strategy 
and policy. 
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• Approving plans for eliminating the five remaining non-presidentially ap- 
pointed, Senate-confirmed Deputy USDs, fulfilling the direction from Con- 
gress. 

The operating budget for OSD was reduced by 20 percent. This reduction did not 
apply to budget items such as Capital Security Cost Sharing which helps pay for 
embassy security and the Combatant Commanders’ Exercise and Engagement 
Training Transformation fund. These items are not management headquarters and 
were therefore excluded from the 20 percent reduction. 

The reductions are programmed on a ramp of generally 4 percent per year with 
a full 20 percent savings being realized in fiscal year 2019. This allows the reduc- 
tions to be monitored on an annual basis. 

DOD is taking steps to provide increased transparency of management head- 
quarters data. This will also help ensure that these reductions are realized. Any po- 
tential growth in management headquarters relative to the President’s fiscal year 
2015 budget submission will be reviewed by the Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Section 904 of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2014 re- 
quires a report on headquarters reductions which is due this summer. DOD is pre- 
paring this report, which will include more specific details on planned savings. 

Several other studies with a focus of further reducing the fourth estate are ongo- 
ing, and we anticipate additional reductions, where appropriate, in future budget 
submissions. 

DOD’s total civilian full-time equivalent (FTE) reduction (including the manage- 
ment headquarters reduction) reflected in the fiscal year 2015 budget is 5 percent 
over a 5-year period from fiscal year 2014 to fiscal year 2019. Below is DOD’s de- 
tailed civilian FTE profile over this time period. 


FY 2015 Budget - DoD Civilian FTf s 



FY 2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY2017 

FY 2018 

FY 2019 

FY14-19 

FY14-19 

Army: 

U.S. Direct Hires 

235,464 

242,709 

238,300 

229,558 

225,084 

219,043 

218,681 

-24,028 

-10% 

Foreign Direct/Indirect Hires 

20.644 

20.643 

19.917 

19.787 

19.307 

19.148 

19.002 

-1.641 

-8% 

Total 

256,108 

263,352 

258,217 

249,345 

244,391 

238,191 

237,683 

-25,669 

-10% 

Navy: 

U.S. Direct Hires 

176,906 

182,128 

183,494 

183,021 

181,754 

179,736 

178,153 

-3,975 

-2% 

Foreign Direct/Indirect Hires 

10.010 

10.484 

10.505 

10.485 

10.485 

10.485 

10.484 

0 

0% 

Total 

186,916 

192,612 

193,999 

193,506 

192,239 

190,221 

188,637 

-3,975 

-2% 

Marine Corps: 

U.S. Direct Hires 

17,313 

16,687 

17,476 

17,006 

16,479 

16,429 

16,429 

-258 

-2% 

Foreign Direct/Indirect Hires 

3.640 

3.499 

3.539 

3.609 

3.608 

3.602 

3.602 

103 

3% 

Total 

20,953 

20,186 

21,015 

20,615 

20,087 

20,031 

20,031 

-155 

-1% 

Air Force: 

U.S. Direct Hires 

167,359 

166,382 

163,149 

166,671 

168,134 

167,267 

167,416 

1,034 

1% 

Foreign Direct/Indirect Hires 

8.236 

9.404 

9.355 

9.285 

9,306 

9.165 

9.041 

-363 

-4% 

Total 

175,595 

175,786 

172,504 

175,956 

177,440 

176,432 

176,457 

671 

0% 

Defense-Wide: 

U.S. Direct Hires 

129,139 

134,641 

131,558 

130,813 

130,020 

128,838 

123,743 

-10,898 

-8% 

Foreign Direct/Indirect Hires 

4.182 

4.500 

4.418 

4.365 

4.365 

4.365 

4.365 

-135 

-3% 

Total 

133,321 

139,141 

135,976 

135,178 

134,385 

133,203 

128,108 

-11,033 

-8% 

Total DoD: 

U.S. Direct Hires 

726,181 

742,547 

733,977 

727,069 

721,471 

711,313 

704,422 

-38,125 

-5% 

Foreign Direct/Indirect Hires 

46.712 

48.530 

47.734 

47.531 

47.071 

46.76S 

46.494 

-2.036 

-4% 

Total 

772,893 

791,077 

781,711 

774,600 

768,542 

758,078 

750,916 

-40,161 

-5% 


Mr. Hale. May I briefly comment on the civilian full-time 
equivalents? They will come down about 5 percent, Senator Lee, 
from 19 percent to 14 percent. They are coming down. We need 
your help here. The way to cut civilians is BRAG because if you get 
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rid of a brigade combat team, you do not get rid of civilians. You 
close the base where they work. If you no longer need it, then you 
can get rid of them. If we are going to see sustained reductions, we 
need your help in allowing us to close unneeded infrastructure. 

Senator Lee. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, the recent action by Russia in Crimea is alarming 
and it is part of a series of disappointments that we have seen 
since the Russian reset between the Syrian crisis, the situation 
with Edward Snowden, repeated Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces (INF) violations by Russia, and now we have this situation 
in Ukraine. We have had a disappointing series of setbacks with 
Russia as it relates to our relationship with Russia. 

I want to talk to you a little bit about energy policy and how this 
might factor into that. It is of concern to me that some of the coun- 
tries, including many of the democracies in many parts of the 
world, that should be more inclined to stand up to Russia are per- 
haps not in a position to do so because of the fact that they are 
heavily dependent on Russia for their energy needs, given their de- 
pendence on Russian-produced oil and natural gas. 

Do you not think that it would be in the national security inter- 
ests of the United States to open up our domestic production of oil 
and natural gas specifically for purposes related to our national se- 
curity? Is it not in our national security interests if we could open 
up our own production of oil and natural gas and make sure that 
we are able to export those commodities to a significant degree in 
the international market? The government in Russia, the plutoc- 
racy in Russia, is funded by this dependence on Russian oil and 
natural gas. Would that not help ameliorate this problem? 

Secretary Hagel. The short-term crisis that we are dealing with. 
Senator, is probably not going to be ameliorated with that dimen- 
sion. However, your larger point is an important one about energy 
and production of energy. It is not insignificant that North America 
is going to be, essentially, as we fulfill the capabilities of our tech- 
nology, the number one producer of energy in the world. As to the 
markets opening and what kind of leverage it gives us or not gives 
us on relationships with Russia or anyone else, markets always 
and economics always dictate different dynamics of any foreign pol- 
icy equation. 

Senator Lee. Finally, Mr. Secretary, in light of the deterioration 
of our relationship with Russia, as I have just described, will the 
United States continue to pursue a new nuclear weapons treaty 
with Russia as the President outlined in his speech in Berlin last 
June? 

Secretary Hagel. We are pursuing compliance with the New 
START treaty. There is no new treaty. 

Senator Lee. Any new reductions in our nuclear forces? 

Secretary Hagel. I think the President has made clear that 
would not be unilateral. We would do it in conjunction, as we have 
in all past reductions. 

Senator Lee. I assume you would agree that recent events would 
give us certain pause in approaching that. 

Secretary Hagel. Certainly, but this President has started, and 
I think every President, with the Ronald Reagan theme of “trust 
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but verify.” That is why you have verification procedures in place 
for all these treaties which are critical. 

Senator Lee. I understand, and I would only add that given their 
failure to comply with the agreements that we have, I have signifi- 
cant concerns about that. 

But I see my time has expired. I thank you for your testimony. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you to the witnesses for being here, your 
service, and the testimony today. 

I want to associate myself with Senator Lee’s comments. I think 
the U.S. energy position gives us a significant national security op- 
portunity. Just contemplate U.S. sales of natural gas, for example, 
to the six nations to whom we give waivers that need to buy oil 
from Iran. Our natural gas gives us the ability to help wean away 
those countries from reliance on Iranian oil. Similarly, the nations 
that purchase oil from Russia and often feel constrained because 
they do not have other sources to purchase oil or natural gas, we 
would have an enormous opportunity there. 

Be that as it may, I just want to make a point, and this is really 
for Secretary Hale, as a follow-up question for the record. As I read 
the testimony about the President’s budget, you are seeking in this 
FYDP relief from sequester but not the full elimination of seques- 
ter. By my math, if we do exactly what you have asked us to do 
and we combine that with the earlier sequester relief that was con- 
tained in the 2014-2015 budget deal, DOD will still be absorbing 
54 percent of the sequester cuts that were imposed pursuant to the 
BCA of August 2011. We are going to ask that question for the 
record because I think it is important for folks to know that DOD 
is not coming here and saying, “give us relief from the entirety of 
sequester.” You have made a bunch of very difficult decisions, and 
while you think any sequester, like I do, is foolish, you nevertheless 
are accepting the reality of more than half the sequester even in 
your presidential budget submission today. 

Am I in the ball park on that. Secretary Hale? 

Mr. Hale. Yes. There are a thousand ways to calculate it, but 
I think you are in the general ball park. There have been cuts asso- 
ciated and in the non-defense side too, I might add, associated se- 
questration. 

Senator Kaine. But we will submit a question for the record to 
specify exactly what cuts DOD has absorbed, even if the desired 
state of affairs occurs and we support the President’s budget sub- 
mission. 

Second, with respect to carriers. Secretary Hagel, your testimony 
on page 6 today of the prepared testimony basically says the Presi- 
dent’s budget plan enables us to support 11 carrier strike groups, 
including the USS George Washington and its carrier air wing. Be- 
fore I get into some particulars about it, is it the policy position of 
both DOD and the White House to continue to support an 11-car- 
rier Navy? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes, it is. 

Senator Kaine. That is not just a policy position of the White 
House and DOD. It is also a statutory requirement, 10 U.S.C. 
5062(b). It is a congressional statutory policy as well. Is that cor- 
rect? 
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Secretary Hagel. That is correct. 

Senator Kaine. So any reduction of the carrier force from 11 to 
10 would not just he a matter of a budget line item, but it would 
also require a change in the statutory language, is that not correct? 

Secretary Hagel. That is correct. 

Senator Kaine. Now, in your opening testimony, and the chair- 
man got into this topic a bit — you testified here but also in the 
speech that you gave last Monday that if the President’s budget is 
enacted, the George Washington will be overhauled, just to focus on 
carriers for a second. I looked at the President’s budget when I re- 
ceived it to determine how the 2015 and 2016 budgets and beyond 
actually accomplished that. As the chairman indicated, I was a bit 
confused about that. I gather that the same could be said about the 
Marine Corps force end strength, the Guard end strength, the 
Army end strength, and the carrier issues. If I just look at the ini- 
tial budget submission, I would probably be confused if the Presi- 
dent’s budget is enacted, would those priorities, in fact, be funded? 

Could you explain how, either in the budget document or docu- 
ments to come or directives that have been put out within DOD, 
the enactment of the President’s budget will make sure that those 
requirements, the statutory requirement in carriers, in particular, 
will be accomplished? 

Secretary Hagel. I will. I am going to ask the Comptroller to go 
into the more detailed explanation. 

As I had explained earlier, there are four, force structure. Army, 
Reserve, and carrier in the FYDP plan in those decisions that you 
just went through — there are about four of them, some force struc- 
ture, Army, Reserve, and carrier. In the budget, we planned for 
current law in 2016 with sequestration. But I have sent directives 
to the Chiefs saying that if we get an indication, which we hope 
we will, that sequestration will not continue picking up in 2016, 
then we have time to plan. We do not have to make that decision 
right now because there is an air wing associated with this. There 
are people, there are a number of things associated with this par- 
ticular issue. We have time to make those adjustments. 

So I understand the confusion on how we did it and why we did 
it. Let me stop there and ask Secretary Hale for further clarifica- 
tion. Thank you. 

Mr. Hale. With respect to the chairman, I think what we did is 
not a disconnect. It is prudent planning. The law of the land is se- 
questration. We do not know what Congress is going to do. For 
those force elements where we need time to plan, like carriers and 
Army Active end strength, we have put the sequester goal in the 
out-years of our 5-year plan. We have also said, as the Secretary 
has said, and have done it now in writing, if Congress gives us an 
indication they will appropriate at the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 2015 level over the period 2016 through 2019, we will stop the 
drawdown of the Army. We will keep the carriers at 11, and we 
will go back in next year’s plan and make the changes we have to 
to accommodate that. 

Does that help? 

Senator Kaine. It does. I may ask a follow-up specifically on the 
record for that because the unequivocal nature of that commitment 
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is an important one. If we battle hard to get sequester relief, we 
want that commitment to be an unequivocal one. 

Mr. Hale. But there is an “if’ statement there. We have to have 
some indication from Congress that you are going to appropriate. 

Senator Kaine. Then you have just anticipated my next question. 
Mr. Chairman, this concerns me a little bit. If there is an indica- 
tion from Congress, then we will do something different. Here is a 
little timing challenge. We just did a 2-year budget to give you 
more certainty and to give the private sector economy more cer- 
tainty. It is not the intention of the Senate Budget Committee on 
which I sit to do a different fiscal year 2015 budget. We just tried 
to give you more certainty for 2014 and 2015, including sequester 
relief that we fought very hard for. You are asking us for some ad- 
ditional certainty for the out-years when it is not the current intent 
of the Senate to do a different budget. 

We do not have to answer that question today, hut I am won- 
dering precisely what kind of indication would be sufficient given 
that we have just done a budget within the last 2 months and are 
not likely to return to one soon? 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, I get everything you said. I ask the 
same questions. 

Back to what the Comptroller said, for us, the responsibility we 
have, he used the term “prudent.” I cannot commit, nor any leader, 
carriers or force structures when, in fact, the law does not allow 
me to do that in the current numbers. We had to build some flexi- 
bility into this because, just like every hard choice that we have 
brought forward. Congress will make some recommendations, ap- 
propriations, and tough choices. The structure we have, the pro- 
gram we have, the ideas and the plans we have in the total, in the 
whole are in the balance for the next 5 years. If we do not have 
those numbers in order to keep that carrier and to keep that force 
structure at 440,000 to 450,000, then we will have to take it some- 
where else. Maybe the decision is to do that. I do not know. We 
tried to balance this. Senator, to make sense for all of our needs. 
It is imperfect. 

Let me just add one thing. We have never been this way before. 
I do not think in Chairman Levin’s long distinguished career in the 
Senate he has seen such a time. I certainly have never seen such 
a time of unpredictability, not just in the world and threats and 
uncertainty, but in budgets and resources. Where is all this going? 
In an enterprise the size of DOD is an imperfect set of dynamics 
and we are trying to plan in a responsible way. 

Senator Kaine. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question, but I 
am over on my time. Senator Vitter is up and I will wait. 

Chairman Levin. Have you voted? 

Senator Kaine. Yes, I have. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Vitter. 

Senator Vitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks to all of our witnesses. Thanks for your service. 

Like a number of other folks, I am really concerned that the lat- 
est QDR is significantly budget-driven, and I do not think it is sup- 
posed to be. I can see a budget submission being budget-driven. 
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That is part of the definition. I think the QDR is supposed to be 
fundamentally different. 

Why was, for instance, this QDR only designed to look out 5 
years? Is the mandated norm not 20 years? 

Secretary Hagel. It is, and I think reading through that, there 
are projections for the future. 

Senator Vitter. It is my understanding that they are not clear 
20-year projections. 

Secretary Hagel. We did not give specific 20-year projections. 
That is pretty hard to do. Senator, a 20-year projection. 

Senator Vitter. Is that in some meaningful form not required by 
law, a 20-year outlook? 

Secretary Hagel. That is right, and we have done that. But we 
did not do it in the same specificity that we did in a 5-year outlook 
simply because I do not know, I do not know if anybody knows, 
what the world is going to look like. What we have tried to do, first 
of all, is comply with the law. It was not budget-driven; it was 
budget-informed. 

I directed, soon after I went to DOD a year ago, a Strategic 
Choices Management Review, which built a whole set of strategies 
to implement the President’s DSG, which we have used as the 
guidance here for the QDR. It is not blind to the budget. Of course 
not. The reality is that a strategy is only as good as the resources 
to implement it. I know that it is not a budget. I know that. But 
it was informed by a budget. 

Senator Vitter. As a supplement to this hearing, can you submit 
for us how this QDR fulfills the mandate of looking out 20 years? 
Because it is my understanding it is very different from previous 
QDRs and does not do that. 

Secretary Hagel. I will be happy to provide it. 

Senator Vitter. You do agree that that is the legal requirement? 

Secretary Hagel. As I said, we complied with the law. 

Senator Vitter. If you could just outline how you did that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) was crafted in accordance to 10 
U.S.C. 118, including the requirement to look out 20 years. As articulated in Chap- 
ter I of the QDR, the Department of Defense examined global and regional trends 
in the security environment that shaped the overall defense strategy. Long-term as- 
sessments of the security environment were used as the basis of defense planning 
scenarios set in both the 2020 and 2030 timeframes, which were used to inform de- 
cisions about the future defense program. During the QDR, programmed and alter- 
native forces were assessed against a wide range of plausible threats, which could 
manifest themselves in the near- (present to 5 years), mid- (5 to 10 years), and 
longer-term. QDR analyses tested the ability of U.S., allied, and coalition forces to 
cope with potential challenges emerging during the next 20 years. 

General Dempsey. Could I add. Senator, if you would not mind? 

Senator Vitter. Sure. 

General Dempsey. This QDR was done in an environment that 
was a bit of an aberration. We could put a finer edge on what that 
means. But we had just completed in 2012 a DSG document that 
does some of the things you are talking about, that looks out. That 
is where this phrase “rebalance to the Pacific” came and so forth, 
which is a long-term project, not an overnight affair. So the QDR 
used the DSG as the foundation document and built upon it, but 
the themes, the tenets, the principles, and the mission areas refer 
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back to the DSG. There is a coherence here that we can lay out 
for you in a longer answer. 

Senator Vitter. Okay. 

General, do you think this QDR assumes or offers low to mod- 
erate risk? 

General Dempsey. As I said in my assessment, Senator, if we 
achieve the promises that are extant in the QDR with institutional 
reform and all of the things that come with that, then we can lower 
the risk over the QDR period with the force structure we have to 
moderate risk, but it is going to take some heavy lifting. 

Senator Vitter. So we are not there yet, and we need to get 
things exactly right under the QDR to achieve moderate risk, in 
your opinion? 

General Dempsey. That is my opinion. 

Senator Vitter. General, I assume you would agree. I think Gen- 
eral Odierno has said repeatedly that 450,000 is the lowest level 
we can maintain reasonably in the Army. Do you agree with that? 

General Dempsey. Yes, I do. Senator. Two to 3 years ago, we 
were asked by this body where the risk becomes too high. Where 
is the floor? Each Service went about the task of trying to answer 
that question. The Chief of Staff of the Army has answered that 
question, and I agree with his answer. 

Senator Vitter. To compound the last two questions, do you 
think going below that floor would impose greater than moderate 
risk on us? 

General Dempsey. In certain mission areas. It would not affect 
our responsiveness in our defense in space, in cyber, in the air, and 
the maritime domain, but it would increase risk in the land do- 
main. 

Senator Vitter. Last week, the head of U.S. Strategic Command 
said Iran may still be capable of fielding a missile that could hit 
the United States by 2015. What do we have built into this budget 
submission to deal with that possibility? 

Secretary Hagel. First, as you know in looking over the general 
numbers on the budget submission, we have added to moderniza- 
tion of our ballistic missile defense (BMD). We announced last year 
that we would build an additional 14 interceptors. We are adding 
to cyber. We are adding to defense of the Homeland. We are work- 
ing with the European allies on our European-phased approach in 
our missile defense there. We are addressing those vulnerabilities 
and those threats. 

Senator Vitter. Let me ask it a little bit differently. A missile 
to hit the United States by 2015 is a possibility, but not a cer- 
tainty, I think, is the testimony. If over time we determined it was 
a probability or a near certainty, would we need to do something 
additional to maintain moderate to low risk in that category? 

Secretary Hagel. You are always assessing risk, threats, and the 
capability to respond to stay ahead of those threats. 

Senator Vitter. I am saying if we determine that was going to 
happen, not just the possibility, is there enough in this plan and 
in this budget to face that with moderate to low risk, or would you 
want to be doing something additionally? 

Secretary Hagel. We may do something additionally. But this is 
a timeframe on where we think the threats are, with all the dif- 
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ferent dynamics in play. Those future threats and the capabilities 
we will need to respond to them were the forward part of the budg- 
et presentation. 

Did you want to say something? 

General Dempsey. We believe that our BMD program, as it is ar- 
ticulated in our strategy and then captured in terms of resources 
in the budget, is adequate to the challenges we think we could face 
over that period. If they do break out in 2015, we think we have 
adequate land-based and sea-based BMD capabilities. If they broke 
out in a way that was unexpected to us, which is always a possi- 
bility, we would have to go back and take a look at it again. 

Senator Vitter. But what I am hearing is you think we are cov- 
ered if they achieve that capability in 2015. 

General Dempsey. Yes. 

Senator Vitter. Something more aggressive would cause you to 
have to look back. 

General Dempsey. That is correct. 

Senator Vitter. Okay. That is all I have. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Vitter. 

Senator Wicker. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Dempsey, I believe you stated you had been speaking to 
your Russian counterpart about Crimea. Is that correct? 

General Dempsey. Yes, about Crimea and about Ukraine, in gen- 
eral. 

Senator Wicker. Secretary Hagel, have you had conversations 
with the Russian Defense Ministry with regard to Crimea and 
Ukraine? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes. 

Senator Wicker. The Russian position, no one in the world be- 
lieves it, is that these are not Russian troops which have occupied 
Crimea. Did either of these gentlemen you spoke to speculate as to 
who these forces belong to? Did you ask who the Russian leader- 
ship says these people belong to? 

General Dempsey. I actually did. Senator, and the answer was 
that they were not regular forces. They were well-trained militia 
forces responding to threats to ethnic Russians in Crimea. 

Senator Wicker. Well supplied, no doubt. 

General Dempsey. I did suggest that a soldier looks like a soldier 
looks like a soldier, and that distinction had been lost on the inter- 
national community. 

Senator Wicker. Can you tell us. General, based on our best in- 
formation, where these troops came from? 

General Dempsey. I cannot at this time tell you where the mili- 
tary forces inside of Crimea came from. I can tell you that we have 
been tracking other activities in the western and southern military 
districts, but let me roll back with the Intelligence Community and 
try to get you a better answer than that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Wicker. Okay. 

Secretary Hagel, can you enlarge on that at all? 

Secretary Hagel. No, I think the Chairman said it all. 
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Senator Wicker. So it is not that you cannot tell us in this set- 
ting? Is it, right now, you do not know? 

Secretary Hagel. Tell us what. Senator? 

Senator Wicker. Where these troops came from. 

Secretary Hagel. You mean the specific Russian divisions? 

Senator Wicker. Yes. 

Secretary Hagel. I do not know the specific areas where they 
came from exactly. 

Senator Wicker. While the international community is watching. 
Secretary Hagel, other than just absolute logic, what evidence can 
you give to this committee and to the listening general public that 
these are, in fact, Russian troops? 

Secretary Hagel. What logic can I give? 

Senator Wicker. No, other than logic. 

Secretary Hagel. I am not contesting that. I am not suggesting 
otherwise. 

Senator Wicker. It is the Russians that are contesting it, and I 
would like for you to tell for the record what information we have 
as the U.S. military and as the DOD that contradicts the Russian 
position on this. 

Secretary Hagel. We could get that information for you. It is 
pretty clear that they are Russian troops. 

Senator Wicker. I think it is clear, but. General Dempsey, what 
evidence do we have? 

General Dempsey. We do not have any evidence, as yet. I think 
evidence could likely become available over time. But I will tell you 
that if you are asking for my military judgment, these are soldiers 
who have been taken out of their traditional uniforms and 
repurposed for placement in Crimea as a militia force. But my 
judgment is that they are soldiers. 

Senator Wicker. From both of you, we are not quite ready to cite 
chapter and verse how we know this for a fact, are we? 

General Dempsey. That is correct. 

Senator Wicker. Let me just say I hear some talking heads in 
the media trying to make a distinction between Crimea and east- 
ern Ukraine, and it is disturbing to me. I will let you respond. It 
is disturbing to me to hear some people suggest that Crimea is a 
semi-autonomous part of Ukraine and it is gone from the Ukrain- 
ian republic now and the Russians will have it. I think that is an 
unacceptable position for the United States to take. Do you agree. 
General Dempsey? 

General Dempsey. I do. The 1994 Budapest Agreement, when 
Ukraine turned over its nuclear weapons, guaranteed its sov- 
ereignty and, as part of that territorial integrity, included Crimea. 
I do not find any ambiguity at all about that. 

Senator Wicker. Secretary Hagel, it is going to be the firm posi- 
tion of the United States that Russia needs to withdraw its troops, 
Crimea is part of Ukraine, and that that issue is not up for debate. 
Is that correct? 

Secretary Hagel. Russia has a basing rights agreement with 
Ukraine in Crimea. I think the President has been pretty clear on 
our position that the sovereign integrity of a sovereign nation has 
been violated. 
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Senator Wicker. Right. Let me make sure that you are saying 
what I think you are saying. Russia has a base there and they are 
entitled to the rights given to them under the agreement between 
Ukraine and Russia. 

Secretary Hagel. They have troops there. 

Senator Wicker. But that does not give them any right whatso- 
ever to occupy that part of the Crimean peninsula that is not on 
the base. Am I correct? 

Secretary Hagel. That is right. 

Senator Wicker. General Dempsey, we have had some informa- 
tion about the Russians violating the INF Treaty. You were not the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 2010, Wt if you had been 
aware of any potential Russian violations of the INF Treaty during 
Senate consideration of the New START treaty, you would have 
recommended that that information be briefed to the Senate. 
Would you not? 

General Dempsey. Yes. I would have probably made a rec- 
ommendation that it be briefed in a closed, classified setting be- 
cause the sources and methods of intelligence are fairly significant. 
But I certainly would have recommended that all available infor- 
mation be made available to you, the decisionmakers. 

Senator Wicker. When did you become aware of this violation? 

General Dempsey. I am aware of the allegation of a violation, 
and I am aware that the report will actually be submitted next 
month. I have not seen the report as of yet. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you, sir. Thank you to both of you for 
your service. 

I appreciate it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you all. 

I know people have talked about you. Secretary Hale, and I 
thought of you several times over the previous weeks when there 
have been people who have accused me of my position on the sex- 
ual assault matter being because I am soft on the military. I 
thought of you because I do not know that you would characterize 
me that way. We have had some difficult exchanges over account- 
ability within the military. I want to give you a little bit of time 
during my questioning to talk about the audit. 

I was really taken aback. Once the Marine Corps asserted audit 
readiness in 2008, it took 5 years. When the marines say they are 
ready, you assume they are ready, and that audit took 5 years and 
multiple audits for them to finally get a clean opinion. I am a little 
worried that the rest of DOD understands what audit readiness 
means. I want to make sure we do not waste time and money chas- 
ing this prematurely when the basics have not been done. 

Do you have a sense that the Government Accountability Office 
report that went through the five key steps for readiness are now 
being addressed by the other branches as we prepare to roll out a 
declaration of audit readiness? 

Mr. Hale. Yes, I think so. Senator McCaskill. We learned a lot 
from the Marine Corps. But I also want to be upfront with you. We 
probably will not get a clean opinion the first year that we assert 
audit readiness. The auditors come in. They need to get com- 
fortable with us. They need to learn our business, and we need to 
learn from them. 
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But what I will tell you is, we need to get this DOD under audit 
with an external, independent auditor. We will learn so much more 
than if we continue as simply trying to do it within DOD. 

I believe that there is a gray area here, but if we are in that gray 
area where we think we are close enough, we ought to get going 
even if it takes a couple of years. 

Senator McCaskill. Believe me, I would be astounded and 
frankly worried about the auditors if you got a clean opinion in 1 
year, but 5 years? Hopefully, we can do better than 5 years. 

Mr. Hale. I think we can do better than that. 

Senator McCaskill. Okay. 

Thank you so much for your years of service in several different 
capacities to the greatest military in the world. I am very grateful. 
Lots of times, the folks with uniforms on, especially people who do 
what you do — it is not the glamorous job at DOD. It is a very 
unglamorous job, and you should get a lot of credit for the time and 
energy you have spent at it. 

Let us talk a little bit about the OCO and Afghanistan. Here is 
what I am really worried about. Secretary Hagel. I am worried that 
the Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction has 
indicated to you that no more than 21 percent of Afghanistan will 
be accessible for oversight by the end of this year. That is a 47 per- 
cent reduction since 2009. I hate to sound like a broken record, but 
the amount of money we put in infrastructure reconstruction in 
these countries, and the notion that we would continue to do that 
worries me, knowing upfront that there could be no oversight. 

I will be looking very carefully at the budget when it arrives 
after the elections to see if we are finally realizing that building 
their power grid and their water systems and their highways in an 
insecure environment is not a good use of our money. I would like 
you to comment on that. 

Overall, both you and General Dempsey, I continue to ask, where 
is the data that this stuff works in a counterinsurgency? By the 
way, most of the stuff we spent in Iraq is not operational, is in 
ruins, or it was blown up. I do not think we have had a great deal 
more success in Afghanistan. We started assuming that the mili- 
tary doing infrastructure projects was an effective way to fight in 
a counterinsurgency situation. I do not know that we can prove it 
works. Can you give me something that would give me comfort that 
we do not repeat this again in the next counterinsurgency encoun- 
ter we have? 

Secretary Hagel. Senator, you have just laid out the whole set 
of realistic questions that concern all of us. We are dealing with the 
future of Afghanistan here in this context. From what we have 
learned in past experiences, as you correctly note, in Iraq, there are 
a lot of questions, and our Inspector General keeps bringing them 
up. These are factors that are going to have to, and will be, and 
are being, considered on future development assistance. Is it 
verifiable? Can it work? Where is the oversight? How do we know? 
All the questions, but you are right. 

General Dempsey. First, Senator, I do not know who called you 
soft on the military, but if you give me their email addresses, I 
would like to assure them that that is not the case. [Laughter.] 
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Second, your question is a good one. I have a directorate in the 
Joint Staff responsible for lessons learned, and I will go back and 
dig up what we have on metrics demonstrating the connection be- 
tween developmental projects and stability. It is something we 
have struggled with, especially early on in these two conflicts. We 
were playing catch-up right from the start. I think it is true, 
though, that in a counterinsurgency, the fundamental task is to 
separate the insurgents from the population, and certainly develop- 
ment, aid, and economic growth is one of the ways to do that. But 
I will give you a fuller answer for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

A review of our Joint Lessons Learned Information System and 15 organizations ^ 
outside of the Joint Staff yielded anecdotal evidence of both a positive and a nega- 
tive relationship between reconstruction activities and stability outcomes. 

Currently the Department of Defense has two ongoing rigorous, evidence-based 
studies: a 2012 independent review of the Commander’s Emergency Response Pro- 
gram (CERP) in Afghanistan and a National Defense Authorization Act for Eiscal 
War 2014 directed comprehensive examination of the lessons learned from the exe- 
cution of CERP in both Iraq and Afghanistan.^ 

These studies will be completed in December 2014 and will provide a more analyt- 
ical understanding of the complex relationship between development and stability. 

Senator McCaskill. Yes. I think it is really important we figure 
this out. I am not against aid. This thing morphed from the Com- 
manders’ Emergency Response Program to the Afghanistan Infra- 
structure Fund. We have gone back and forth. Is this a Department 
of State function? Is this a DOD function? Is this Active military 
or is this contractors? I am not sure that we have clear answers. 
I do not think we are looking carefully enough at the lessons 
learned to direct us going forward. 

Finally, I have some other questions for the record, but I am al- 
most out of time. 

I know we have an answer from the readiness folks about how 
many 0-6s we would need if the Gillibrand proposal became law. 
We now have a total that at least 74 0-6s would be needed just 
for disposition authority. Could you give us more guidance as to 
where you would have to pull them from? Would they come out of 
military judges, because you do not have enough? Would they come 
out of senior prosecutors? Would they come out of the defense at- 
torneys? Would they come out of the staff judge advocate corps? 
What would be the plan in terms of filling that need if the proposal 


1 Polled organizations included: 

Joint Staff 

Office of the Secretary of Defense for Policy 
U.S. Central Command 
U.S. Special Operations Command 
the Services 

International Security Assistance Force 

several military academia institutions 

Special Inspector General for Iraq Reconstruction 

Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction 

Government Accountability Office 

Commander’s Emergency Response Program 

Center for Strategic and International Studies 

International Security Assistance Force’s Counterinsurgency Advisory and Assistance 
Teams 

Center for Complex Operations 
Peacekeeping and Stability Operations Institute 

2 Department of Defense funds infrastructure reconstruction projects in Iraq and Afghanistan 
through two mechanisms, Commander’s Emergency Response Program and the Afghanistan In- 
frastructure Fund 
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to shift all of those disposition authorities to lawyers in the mili- 
tary, in fact, became law? 

Secretary Hagel. We will provide that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Military Services have not determined ^with precision how the judge advocate 
disposition authority billets would be staffed were S.1752 (“Military Justice Im- 
provement Act of 2013”) be enacted into law. The Services have, however, deter- 
mined the likely number of judge advocate disposition authorities each would re- 
quire. It is useful to compare that figure to each Services’ existing 0-6 (colonel or 
Navy captain) judge advocate billets. 

U.S. Army 

The Army is both the largest and the most geographically dispersed of the Armed 
Forces. In every fiscal year since 2005, the Army has tried more general courts-mar- 
tial than the other four Armed Forces combined. The Army estimates that imple- 
menting S.1752 would require 50 full-time judge advocate disposition authority bil- 
lets, which equals 40 percent of the current 124 Active Duty Army 0-6 judge advo- 
cate billets. 

Almost half of the Army’s 0-6 judge advocate billets — 62 of 124 — are as chief 
legal advisors to military commands and organizations. Fifty-nine of these are staff 
judge advocate positions (one of which is dual-hatted as the deputy commander of 
the U.S. Army Materiel (Command and one of which is dual-hatted as the deputy 
chief counsel of the U.S. Army Research Development and Engineering Command). 

Twenty-six of the 124 billets are in the judiciary, including 17 trial judges, 8 ap- 
pellate judges, and the executive officer to the Chief Judge. 

Fifteen of the 124 billets are in headquarters leadership billets, including 8 chiefs 
of U.S. Army Legal Services Agency Divisions and the U.S. Army Legal Services 
Agency Deputy Chief, 5 chiefs of Office of The Judge Advocate General (JAG) divi- 
sions, and the Office of The Judge Advocate General executive officer. 

Six of the 124 billets are senior training and education positions, including 5 sen- 
ior leadership positions at The Judge Advocate General’s Legal Center and School, 
and another at the U.S. Army War College. 

Four of the 124 billets are senior joint positions at the Department of Defense 
(DOD), including 2 in the Defense Legal Services Agency, 1 heading the Office of 
Legal Policy of the Under Secretary of Defense for Personnel and Readiness, and 
1 as the Deputy Legal Counsel to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Four of the 124 billets are senior Headquarters Department of the Army positions 
at DOD, including the Chief of the Investigations and Legislative Division of the Of- 
fice of the Chief Legislative Liaison, 2 legal advisors in the Office of the General 
Counsel, and the Legal Advisor to the U.S. Army Inspector General Agency. 

The remaining seven billets include the Commander of the U.S. Army Claims 
Service, three chief counsel of contracting commands and one deputy chief counsel 
of a contracting command, the Deputy Chief Counsel of the U.S. Army Aviation and 
Missile Command, and one billet in the Office of Military Commissions. 

U.S. Navy 

The Navy estimates that implementation of S.1752 would require 9 full-time 
judge advocate disposition authority billets, which equal 11 percent of the current 
81 Active Duty Navy 0-6 strength. Ten of the 81 Active Duty Navy JAG Corps cap- 
tains are qualified as Experts under the Military Justice Litigation Career Track 
qualification program. Detailing nine of them as judge advocate disposition authori- 
ties would leave only one Military Justice Litigation Qualification Expert captain, 
meaning that almost all of the 0-6 litigation supervision and judicial billets would 
have to be filled with officers who have not obtained the highest Military Justice 
Litigation Qualification. 

Twenty-one of the Navy’s 81 0-6 judge advocates are staff judge advocates to 
military commands (including 3 combatant commands) and senior leaders. 

Fourteen of the 81 judge advocates are commanding officers or officers in charge 
of legal service offices, including 9 commanding officers of Region Legal Service Of- 
fices, 4 commanding officers of Defense Service Offices, and 1 officer in charge of 
a Defense Service Office detachment. 

Twelve of the 81 judge advocates are in the judiciary, including 6 trial judges, 5 
appellate judges, and the Chief Judge of the Department of the Navy. 

Eleven of the 81 judge advocates are in senior Office of The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral leadership positions, including 9 division directors in the Office of the Navy 
Judge Advocate General, the Senior Detailer, and the Executive Assistant to the 
Judge Advocate General. 
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Five of the 81 judge advocates are in senior Department of the Navy legal posi- 
tions, including 2 in the Office of the Inspector General, 2 in Environmental Law, 
and 1 in Legislative Affairs. 

Three of the 81 judge advocates are chiefs of staff of litigation-related organiza- 
tions: the Chief of Staff of Victims’ Legal Counsel, the Chief of Staff of the Region 
Legal Service Office, and the Chief of Staff of the Defense Service Office. 

Three of the 81 judge advocates are in White House and National Security Coun- 
cil Staff positions. 

Three of the 81 judge advocates are on the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
Staff and the Joint Staff. 

The remaining nine judge advocates are the Commanding Officer of the Naval 
Justice School, the Director of the Defense Institute for International Legal Studies, 
three training/education Instructors, one in a Sending State Office, and two stu- 
dents. 

U.S. Marine Corps 

The Marine Corps estimates that implementation of S.1752 would require 8 full- 
time judge advocate disposition authority billets, which equals 25 percent of its 32 
Active Duty Marine Corps 0-6 judge advocate billets. 

Half of the Marine Corps 0-6 judge advocate billets — 16 of 32 — are as staff judge 
advocates. 

Six of the 32 billets are leaders responsible for the delivery of legal services, in- 
cluding 4 Officers in Charge of Legal Service Support Sections (the Marine Corps’ 
regional prosecution centers), the Officer in Charge of the Victim Legal Counsel Or- 
ganization, and the Chief Defense Counsel of the Marine Corps. 

Four of the 32 billets are in the judiciary, including 2 circuit trial judges and 2 
appellate judges. 

Two of the 32 billets are in senior Office of the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy positions: the Assistant Judge Advocate General for Military Justice and the 
Director of the Navy-Marine Corps Appellate Government Division. 

Two of the 32 billets are in the Office of Military Commissions. 

The remaining two billets are in senior leadership positions in the Headquarters 
Marine Corps Judge Advocate Division: the Deputy Staff Judge Advocate to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps and the Deputy Director of the Judge Advocate 
Division. 

U.S. Air Force 

The Air Force estimates that implementation of S.1752 would require 7 full-time 
judge advocate disposition authority billets, which equals 5.6 percent of the current 
125 Active Duty Air Force 0-6 judge advocate billets. 

Almost half of those billets — 59 of 125 — are staff judge advocates to military com- 
mands or organizations, including 10 Air Force Major Commands, U.S. Cyber Com- 
mand, and U.S. Africa Command. 

Seventeen of the 125 billets fill leadership roles on Air Force Major Command 
staffs as deputy staff judge advocates and division chiefs of international and pro- 
curement law, as well as military justice. 

Sixteen of the 125 billets are in the judiciary, including 9 trial judges and 7 appel- 
late judges. 

Seventeen of the 125 billets are senior leadership positions in the Air Force Legal 
Operations Agency, including the Vice Commander, the Commandant of the Judge 
Advocate General’s School, 5 directors, and 8 division chiefs, including the Special 
Victims’ Counsel Chief. 

Seven of the 125 billets are headquarter leadership positions, including 5 Air Staff 
Directors within the Office of the Judge Advocate General, the Senior Air Staff 
Counsel to the Air Force Inspector General, and the Executive to the Judge Advo- 
cate General. 

Two of the 125 billets are senior joint positions within DOD, including the Deputy 
Legal Counsel to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Senior Military assistant to the 
Department of Defense General Counsel. 

Two of the 125 billets are senior leadership positions in the Office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force, including the Senior Military assistant to the Secretary of the Air 
Force and the Senior Legal Advisor to the Secretary of the Air Force Personnel 
Council. 

The remaining five billets include the Chief Defense Counsel and the Deputy 
Chief Prosecutor within the Office of Military Commissions, the General Counsel of 
the Army and Air Force Exchange Service, the Deputy Staff Judge Advocate to U.S. 
Transportation Command, and the Deputy Staff Judge Advocate to U.S. Forces 
Korea. 
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General Dempsey. Could I add, though, Senator? Just to he clear, 
we really appreciate your leadership on this issue and we appre- 
ciate what Senator Gillibrand is doing too. If I thought it was just 
about resources, if I thought that was the answer, I would line up 
behind it. But fundamentally it is not about the resources. It is 
about accountability and responsibility in the right place in the 
system, and that is the commander. 

Senator McCaskill. There is no question about that. The reason 
I bring it up is because the amendment, for some inexplicable rea- 
son, prohibits any additional resources to be used. I do not know 
why that is in the amendment, but it is. You could not add more 
resources to it if you wanted to, if the proposal became law. That 
is why I think it is very important for us to know where these O- 
6s are going to come from. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Cruz? 

Senator Cruz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, General, thank you for being here. Thank you for 
your service. Thank you for your testimony today. 

Secretary Hagel, last week you stated, with respect to the Na- 
tional Guard versus Active Duty military, that increasing or pro- 
tecting the Guard from cuts is not reasonable, and in particular, 
you stated that, “we must prioritize readiness, capability, and agil- 
ity.” Setting aside readiness and agility for the moment, in your 
judgment, are the National Guard or the Reserve units truly less 
capable than their Active Duty components? Would you care to 
elaborate or explain your views on that? 

Secretary Hagel. I am sorry. Are they less capable, did you say? 
I am not sure I said less capable. Let me go back and get to the 
first part of your question, then I will get to the second part. 

I have said here a number of times this morning. Senator, the 
National Guard and the Reserve are going to continue to be a vital 
part of the national security enterprise. I have said that. I think 
Chairman Dempsey has been clear. We are all clear on that. 

Then if that is the case, as we are looking at framing a balanced 
way forward on our strategic interests, guidance, and how we pro- 
tect this country, then we had to assess everyone’s role. One of the 
points that I made, I had to carefully look at suggestions, rec- 
ommendations, reductions, adaptations in every force. Air Force, 
Marine Corps, across the board which I did, at the recommenda- 
tion, by the way, of our Chiefs. So it was not done unilaterally. 

I noted in my testimony that, comparing the Active, Reserve, and 
National Guard reductions, we protect the National Guard and Re- 
serve in those reductions versus percentage of cuts to the Active, 
whether it is aviation brigades or whichever metric you want to 
apply to it. I hope that is clear. 

As to the second part of your question, when you look out at the 
future needs, assessments, threats, and challenges, the National 
Guard, as we know, has a couple of roles. Our Active Duty has but 
one responsibility and that is to be active, ready, agile, and go now 
if they need to. That is not the case with the National Guard and 
Reserve, not that they are not capable. They did a tremendous job 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. But there are different responsibilities, so 
we tried to balance those. I met with the Governors Council last 
week on this. We have talked to Governors about their responsibil- 
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ities as to how they use their National Guard. That is some expla- 
nation that would be helpful to you, Senator, as to why the rec- 
ommendations were made the way they were. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I will share my view 
that certainly both the Guard and our Reserve are a critical part 
of our readiness and capability to defend this Nation. 

The first question is connected with the second question. Your 
budget proposed that the Army cut six brigade combat teams by 
2019. That is an astounding amount of land combat power that is 
being proposed to be reduced, and in my view, the world has only 
become more dangerous, not less dangerous. I am very troubled by 
these cuts, diminishing our ability to defend our national security. 
It seems to me there are a great many other areas in the DOD 
budget that ought to be much higher candidates for cuts than re- 
ducing the men and women who are directly on the front lines who 
go directly to our warfighting capacity. 

For example, DOD continues to spend billions of dollars unneces- 
sarily on alternative energy research programs. The Navy recently 
spent $170 million on algae fuel that costs four times as much as 
regular fuel, meaning potentially $120 million wasted. Instead of 
buying that algae fuel, which even the National Research Council 
says is currently not sustainable, DOD could instead field nearly 
a battalion’s worth of Active Duty soldiers or even more National 
Guard troops. 

So the question I would ask. Secretary Hagel, is why in your 
judgment does it make more sense to cut Army infantry troops 
rather than cutting spending on algae fuel for the Navy? 

Secretary Hagel. I have just asked the Comptroller to give me 
a specific number. 

Mr. Hale. I will get it soon. I do not have that one in my head. 
I will get it for you for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Navy has not spent $170 million on algae fuels. The Department of Defense 
(DOD) previously invested in algal biofuels research, and in 2011 the Navy pur- 
chased algal biofuels (as part of a larger $12 million biofuels purchase) for the Rim 
of the Pacific Exercise Great Green Fleet demonstration in 2012. As a result of this 
demonstration, the Navy concluded that JP-5 and F-76 fuels containing 50/50 
blends of hydro-processed esters and fatty acid-based biofuels are suitable for oper- 
ational use. 

I believe the $170 million you are thinking of relates to the Advanced Drop-in 
Biofuels Production Project, which is being executed under the authorities of Title 
III of the Defense Production Act (DPA) (and is now budgeted at $160 million after 
various cuts). This project, co-sponsored by the Department of Energy, Department 
of Agriculture, and DOD, partners with the private sector to accelerate the develop- 
ment of cost-competitive advanced alternative fuels for both the military and com- 
mercial transportation sectors. Last May, four companies were selected to further 
develop their plans for refineries capable of suppl 3 dng biofuel at a cost of less than 
$4 per gallon. For all phases of the project, private sector partners must provide a 
dollar-for-dollar match to any government funding they receive. None of the compa- 
nies selected propose to use algae as a fuel feedstock. 

The DOD Alternative Fuels Policy for Operational Platforms, issued on July 5, 
2012, creates clear guidelines on DOD’s current and future alternative fuels invest- 
ments and purchases. To date, DOD has only purchased alternative fuels for testing, 
certification, and demonstration purposes. The policy also formalized what was al- 
ready the practice for all of the Military Services: that DOD will only purchase al- 
ternative fuels for use in military operations when they are cost-competitive with 
conventional fuels. This includes fuels that DOD procures from DPA award recipi- 
ents. 
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Secretary Hagel. But I do not think it is billions of dollars. 

Mr. Hale. I do not think it is multiple billions. 

Secretary Hagel. It is not billions of dollars. 

Senator Cruz. It is $170 million. 

Secretary Hagel. Okay, but that is a little different than billions. 
But that is not the essence of your question. I get it. 

We did have to look at different reductions in different areas. 
But on the first point on our troops, it is dangerous to make those 
cuts with brigades. We have hard choices to make. Senator, based 
on the reality of what is before us. But readiness, capability, and 
modernization are critically important to the troops who are asked 
to go in and who will continue to have the edge, and will always 
have the edge, over any adversary, over any enemy. That takes 
constant training. That is money. That is operations. That is all 
that goes into readiness. 

The technical edge and capability that they need to have and we 
want them to have takes money. What goes into that, the research 
and the science, also take money. 

We tried to balance everything in a way that made sense, again, 
to fulfill the requirements necessary to defend this country. 

Senator Cruz. Let me ask one more question because my time 
is expiring. 

DOD spent $117 million, again, nearly enough to field a battalion 
of Army combat power, on renewable energy projects that now face 
major delays or cancellation. For example, the Air Force spent $14 
million on wind turbines in Alaska, and it turns out there is not 
any wind there. The Inspector General has recommended the Air 
Force shut downs the entire project altogether. 

Despite these problems, you mentioned a minute ago that $160 
million was not billions. The Army is planning on awarding $7 bil- 
lion in renewable energy projects in coming years. That is real 
money. 

It seems to me that the energy needs of our military should be 
derived by what is the most cost-effective and efficient energy to 
carry out our warfighting capacity. We ought to be looking at cut- 
ting overhead and unnecessary programs like algae fuel rather 
than reducing our warfighting ability, reducing the men and 
women who are able to serve in the Army and defend our Nation. 
Do you agree or disagree? 

Secretary Hagel. We are cutting overhead. We are doing the 
things that you suggested, and you are right. 

As to the Army’s billions of dollars of a commitment to a pro- 
gram, I do not know specifically what you are talking about. We 
will find out. We will get back to you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

For the Army to be combat ready, it must have access to secure, affordable en- 
ergy. All Army energy efforts whether on our installations or in our maneuver for- 
mations are first and foremost focused on enhancing mission capability. This holds 
true for the Army’s renewable energy projects. Every installation renewable energy 
project is designed to enhance energy security at a cost that is projected to be equal 
to or less than conventional grid power. 

The Army now spends over $1 billion annually on utility bills for our installations. 
Over the next 30 years, absent efficiency gains and/or lower cost energy, it is pro- 
jected that the Army’s total utility bill over this time period will be in excess of $40 
billion. The Army’s plan is to reallocate a portion of this amount to fund renewable 
energy projects on our installations. These projects are executed in concert with the 
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private sector, with industry providing engineering and technical expertise along 
with capital funds to cover the costs of construction. Power is purchased from these 
projects using funds in the Army utility account. There are no additional appropria- 
tions required and no diversion from other accounts used for training or equipping. 

The $7 billion figure refers to the total contract ceiling of the Army Renewable 
Energy Multiple Award Task Order Contract (MATOC). Awards were made to a 
total of 48 companies, including 20 small businesses. MATOC projects will be 
owned, operated, and maintained by the selected task order awardees. The award 
recipients that are qualified through this process will be able to compete for future 
renewable energy task orders issued under the MATOC. As previously described, 
power purchased through the MATOC will be funded through the existing Army 
utility account over a term of up to 30 years, requiring no additional appropriated 
dollars. 

The Army currently has over 175 megawatts of renewable energy projects in the 
acquisition phase, all of which are expected to avoid future utility costs. Addition- 
ally, each of these projects enhances the energy security at our installations. Some 
projects will provide coverage of total installation energy requirements from on-site 
generation. Others will provide energy in emergency situations, making our installa- 
tions’ platforms more resilient, able to project military power, or respond to domestic 
emergencies. These and future investments in renewable energy will add to, not de- 
tract from. Army readiness. 

Secretary Hagel. Yes, the cheapest, most reliable, and most ef- 
fective energy, since DOD is the largest energy consumer in the 
world, is a requirement, and we have to have the ability and the 
readiness and the access to that energy. 

I understand your point, and we have tried to cut where we do 
not need that kind of capability. More to the point, some of it may 
be a bit of a luxury, but research is important. I take your point 
and we will get to you on the specifics. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I appreciate that. 
Thank you, gentlemen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Cruz. 

I do not know if I am going to ask the exact same question that 
you are. I have a hunch that I am. Senator Kaine, but I think I 
am going to yield to you first, and then if you do not cover that 
issue the way I was going to cover it, I will do it later. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I finished my first round of questions, I was asking you what 
would be an indication of support for the President’s budget that 
would trigger the willingness of DOD to move forward on those pri- 
orities. It is not likely that the Senate will pass a budget because 
we just passed a 2-year budget. I do not know that we need to get 
into that one now, but that is something that I think we need to 
continue to discuss and explore. 

I want to ask a question now about the worst-case scenario. I am 
opposed to sequestration. One of the first votes I casted when I ar- 
rived here was to not let sequestration go into effect in February 
2013. I have worked on the Senate Budget Committee with my col- 
leagues to provide as much sequester relief as we could find in 
2014 and 2015, and I am going to keep doing it. I am going to keep 
trying to battle for what the President’s proposed budget is with 
the $115 billion plus the $26 billion in sequester relief. 

However, the worst-case scenario: if Congress does not provide 
either an indication of support or actual support in lifting sequester 
cuts, it would still be the case that there is a statutory requirement 
for 11 carriers that, absent change in the statutory language, 
would be the law of the land. Is that not correct? 
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Secretary Hagel. Senator, as I have said, and you would expect 
us to do, we will follow the law. 

Second point on this specific issue, carriers, or any other tough 
decision that has to be made: if we do not have the resources, then 
there will be further cuts somewhere, but those will be made just 
like this proposal we are all discussing specifically this morning, as 
well as the entire inventory. We follow the authorization and ap- 
propriations directive of Congress. We follow the law. These are 
recommendations. 

Senator Kaine. To follow up again, this is the worst-case sce- 
nario, you have one law, the sequester or the BCA caps. You have 
a second set of laws, that 11 carriers would be an example of one. 
There are other line items within the DOD budget that have a stat- 
utory requirement as well. There are other DOD spending items 
that are not statutorily mandated. But you might say that some of 
the non-mandated items, for purposes of our particular strategic 
challenge, might be more important than some of the statutory 
ones in terms of your own recommendation. 

But I just want to get down to it. If the worst-case happens, ab- 
sent a change in the statute, we cannot switch national policy from 
11 carriers to 10 carriers. Is that not correct? 

Secretary Hagel. Which I have already noted, that is right, yes. 

Senator Kaine. That is all of the questions I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. Thank you for that opportunity for a second round. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Kaine. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do want to clarify a couple of things. What I was trying to do 
in my first 7 minutes was to make it very clear that I knew that 
it was not you two. I use your quotes. Your quote. Secretary Hagel, 
“American dominance on the seas, in the skies, and space can no 
longer be taken for granted.” Yours, General Dempsey, when you 
said that, “we are on a path where the force is so degraded and 
so unready that it would be immoral to use force.” 

There is one area where we all agree, and I am talking about the 
uniforms and the secretaries and everybody else. We are down to 
an unacceptably low level compared to the threat that is out there. 
I attempted to get that across. 

Senator Graham came along with this 3.2 percent of GDP when 
it had been 5 percent during the times of peace. Since that time 
looking at the President’s budget into the future, it goes, starting 
next year, down from 3.2 to 3.0, 2.8, 2.7, 2.6, 2.5 and on down until 
it is 2.3. That is the plan that is out there right now. In terms of 
priority, it is totally unacceptable. 

I think that he did such a good job of using that, and certainly 
the line of questioning that came from our Senator from Texas, I 
would like to add to the examples that he used. $120 million for 
a solar farm in Fort Bliss. The $75 million in fiscal year 2014 ap- 
propriations for alternative ener^ research. The Navy contributed 
$160 million towards biofuel initiatives, retrofitting and building 
refineries in both fiscal year 2012 and fiscal year 2013. In 2011, it 
spent approximately $26 a gallon. He covered that one. He men- 
tioned one I was not aware of and that is $117 million for Alaska 
wind energy. 
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Now, when you start adding all this up, you are talking about 
really serious money. It may be true there is a big difference be- 
tween millions and billions, but right now, this is the problem that 
we have. It is not you guys. It is the administration that does not 
have the priorities that you have stated, Mr. Secretary, that they 
have in terms of defending America as the number one priority. I 
used the examples. Yes, it may sound a little extreme that the 
amount of money he spent on his climate stuff would buy 114 new 
F-35s. I want to make sure all of that is in the record, and that 
was my intent, to make sure that people out there know that we 
have a really serious problem in terms of the direction this admin- 
istration is taking our military in the face of, in my opinion, the 
^eatest threat that we have ever faced in the history of this Na- 
tion. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all 
of you for your service. 

I am the ranking member on the Senate Budget Committee, and 
sometimes our committees overlap, Mr. Chairman, in the concepts 
and issues that we face. 

I would say that there is no doubt that the restrictions in spend- 
ing growth that we placed on DOD were greater than any other de- 
partment. There is no doubt that you took real cuts and we are fac- 
ing a dangerous cut this year. I am glad something could be 
worked out. I was not able to support the solution as written, but 
we needed to do something this year because it would have been 
very damaging, in my opinion, to the military. I want to say that. 

I hope. Secretary Hagel, that you, like most leaders in your an- 
nouncement about spending, were putting everybody on notice a 
little bit. I hope that when you look at the numbers that have been 
put back in, the $35 billion this year, which DOD gets half of in 
actual money next year, that maybe all those cuts will not be as 
necessary as you suggested. Actually, I do not think you declared 
every one of those things would happen. But I think it is important 
for us to begin to distill where we are, how much you are going to 
have to reduce programs, personnel, and equipment, as well as 
what it will look like in the future. 

I think it is a healthy thing for you to lay out where you see 
things now, but I am hoping that you will not have to do all of 
those things, number one. 

Number two, I think you have already discussed the danger of 
anybody in the world believing that we are on such a pell-mell re- 
duction that we are not going to be able to field an effective mili- 
tary force in the future. I believe you can do that even though I 
would like to see some of your reductions avoided. 

Have you commented on that? If you have, I do not want to re- 
peat that question. But I think it is important that the world 
knows that we are going to be leaner, more efficient, more produc- 
tive, and we are going to meet the challenges that we have to meet 
around the world. 

Secretary Hagel. I am glad you asked the question. Senator, and 
it is an important point and we really have not focused on it today. 
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First, Chairman Dempsey, myself, and others have said publicly 
that the United States of America possesses the most lethal, 
strongest, most powerful military today in the history of the world. 
We will continue to have that kind of a military. We need that kind 
of a military to protect our interests. 

Now, that said, we also recognize what is coming, more sophisti- 
cated threats, asymmetric threats. You know those kinds of 
threats. We have to make sure that we have the resources to keep 
this military the best-led, best-trained, best-educated, best in form, 
with the most significant technological edge of any military we 
have ever had and that has ever been in the world. We can do that, 
but we are going to have to make some hard choices. 

You reference here in your comments the prioritization of what 
we are going to require in order to secure the interests of our coun- 
try and the security of our country. To your point about this coun- 
try still having the capability to defend itself and do the things 
that our citizens believe we can do, expect us to do, we have that 
capacity. We are going to continue to have that. But at the same 
time, the reality of limited resources puts further risk into how we 
do that. 

Senator Sessions. Secretary Hagel, thank you for talking to me 
about the announcement you made about the littoral combat ship 
(LCS). I hope that is a reduction we do not eventually have to 
make. 

I would just ask this. I may submit some written questions about 
it. But as I understood your statement, you believe that we need 
a different kind of ship after 32 LCSs were completed, but you also 
indicated that the LCS would be able to compete on price and capa- 
bility with any other ship at that point. Is that correct? What 
would the Navy need as it brings its fleet back up to the 300 level? 

Secretary Hagel. To begin with, we need the capability that the 
LCS was designed to give us, the anti-submarine and mine sweep- 
ing capability. We are going to continue to go forward with the pro- 
duction commitment of 24. The Chief of Naval Operations rec- 
ommended, in addition to that, another 8 to fill that capacity out, 
so I have authorized that number of 32. 

I have also said if we would build the full 52 LCS fleet, that rep- 
resents our future Navy, a sixth of a 300-ship Navy. With the 
emerging technologies in weapons systems around the world and 
the LCS has limited capabilities, limited survivability, and limited 
combat power. But it was not designed for all that. Should we be 
examining whether we need a more up-gunned LCS that is more 
lethal and more survivable? I have asked the Navy to come back 
to me later this year, which they say they can do based on the test- 
ing and the analysis. There are two hulls being produced now. Sen- 
ator. Maybe there is combination of the two. I do not know. I have 
put it back with the Navy. You come back to me, tell me what you 
think you would recommend we need. 

Senator Sessions. I understand. I just happened to be here as 
a new Senator and found myself as chairing the Seapower Sub- 
committee of this Full Committee of the U.S. Senate. What an au- 
gust thing that was. 

Admiral Vern Clark advocated for this ship. We approved it. 
Over the years, it remains a prime priority of the Navy, so cur- 
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tailing it, I think, is a mistake. But regardless of that, I feel like 
you will work your way through it, and I hope that you will not 
do anything that would adversely impact the ability of that ship to 
compete with other ships or whatever new capabilities and mis- 
sions you think you need in the future. 

I may submit a few written questions on it. 

But thank you for sharing with me and being able to discuss 
that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very sorry that I was not able 
to be here throughout this important meeting. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Sessions. 

Just one effort to clarify this big budget picture, and that has to 
do with this additional $115 billion for the last 4 of the 5 years of 
the FYDP, which is being requested. What we again have been told 
orally is that if that money is forthcoming and paid for, funded, 
that then the Active end strength, for instance, in the Army would 
be 440,000 to 450,000. The Guard would be 335,000. These are 
higher numbers than what is otherwise going to be the case. The 
same thing with carriers. There would be 11 instead of 10. 

Then when I asked whether or not you will give us the detail for 
the $115 billion that is going to show those higher numbers, the 
answer was no. What I do not understand is, if you are going to 
give us detail for the $115 billion, why would that detail not reflect 
the higher numbers for end strength and for the carrier? Why 
would that not be reflected in that detail? If you were not going to 
give us any detail, then I understand your answer, but you are 
going to give us detail. 

Secretary Hagel. I am going to answer again and then let the 
Comptroller go into it. 

Chairman Levin. Then I will give up because it is late, and your 
explanation may work with some other folks. It has not yet worked. 

Secretary Hagel. I do not know. Later explanations are not par- 
ticularly more edifying than earlier explanations. 

But again, what drove the decision to do it this way was the re- 
ality of the uncertainty. I get the law. I get all that. Remember, 
these are recommendations that I make. Congress will make deci- 
sions. I had the recommendations of our leadership on this. I could 
not commit to all of these things, not having some assurance that 
I would have the capability with the resources to be able to fund 
these things. 

Chairman Levin. I understand that. But my question is this. You 
are going to give us, with that same uncertainty and without that 
assurance, a list as to where that $115 billion would go. 

Secretary Hagel. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. How can you give us a list of where the $115 
billion would be spent if there is all this uncertainty, which there 
is? I think you are wise to be realistic. You get the reality of uncer- 
tainty. You cannot commit to these things, these larger numbers, 
without greater certainty. But you are still going to give us a list 
as to how you would spend it. I do not know, given the uncertainty, 
how you can give us any list. If you are going to give us a list, why 
can you not give us the higher end strength numbers and the car- 
rier? That is what I am trying to understand. 

Secretary Hagel. Okay. Let me ask the Comptroller. 
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Mr. Hale. I will take one more shot. It is a good question and 
a fair one, Mr. Chairman. 

The problem with the particular areas, carriers and end 
strength, takes a long time to plan. Sequestration remains the law 
of the land. We felt it was prudent to put a few of those items 
where we needed to think ahead how to do it at the lower levels, 
with the understanding that if we get an indication that you will 
appropriate at the President’s budget level, we will change that 
plan. We can, I believe, within the resources. But we felt we 
should, for the sake of prudence, plan for these major items that 
take time to plan ahead in a worst case. 

Does that help? 

Chairman Levin. No. 

Mr. Hale. Not much. 

Chairman Levin. Just take the Army. 

Mr. Hale. I am willing to surrender. 

Chairman Levin. What is the end strength level for the Army in 
the 2015 FYDP? What is that number? 

Mr. Hale. Through fiscal year 2017, at fiscal year 2017 they will 
be at 450,000. In 2018 and 2019, they go down to 420,000. 

Chairman Levin. That is in the FYDP? 

Mr. Hale. It will be, yes. You do not have it yet, but yes. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Sessions. What is the Army now? 

Mr. Hale. It will be, at the end of this year, about 510,000. 

Senator Sessions. So by the end of next year, it will be 

Mr. Hale. No. By the end of fiscal year 2017, it will be down to 
about 450,000 under our FYDP plan. 

Chairman Levin. Under the FYDP, under the 5-year plan, it 
then goes down to 420,000. 

Mr. Hale. Correct. Planning ahead, if you give an indication of 
appropriating at the President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 level, 
we will stop that drawdown at around 450,000. 

Chairman Levin. That is something you are telling us, but that 
is not reflected in either the current budget document or in the doc- 
ument you are going to be giving to us as to how that $120 billion 
is going to be spent. Right? 

Mr. Hale. That is right because we felt we had to plan ahead. 

Chairman Levin. Got you. 

Senator Sessions. Secretary Hagel, I have looked at the num- 
bers. I know DOD has taken serious reductions, but you got the 
hole filled in this year. You were going to take a $20 billion reduc- 
tion, and that would have been devastating. You have avoided that 
and got an increase. You got extra money put in next year. Under 
the BCA, after that, DOD in the other discretionary accounts is 
supposed to grow 2.5 percent a year. 

I am going to be looking at these numbers. I know you are going 
to have to tighten belts across the board and we allowed this tough 
decision to be made. Before we are talking about putting even more 
money in, in addition to Senator Murray’s and Representative 
Ryan’s legislation, we are going to have to see the numbers and be 
pretty specific about it. We are going to be looking at it. I just 
would say that to you. 
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Mr. Hale. If I could just respond briefly. Last year’s President’s 
budget, in our view, fully funded the January 2012 strategy. We 
are $31 billion below last year’s plan in fiscal year 2014 this year 
and $45 billion below it in the budget 

Senator Sessions. The President’s plan, but what was the dif- 
ference in the numbers? 

Mr. Hale. We have been flat for the last 3 years in nominal 
terms. It has been coming down in real terms. 

Senator Sessions. Does that include the increase that was in 
Murray-Ryan? 

Mr. Hale. Yes. 

Senator Sessions. You are flat this year from last year, not an 
increase? 

Mr. Hale. Correct. 

Chairman Levin. They have been flat for 3 years. 

Senator Sessions. Admiral Mullen told us the deficits are the 
greatest threat to our national security. He has been proven right. 

Chairman Levin. We have greater threats right now to our na- 
tional security than our deficits. Our deficits are going down, but 
the threats are going up. I happen to disagree with Senator Ses- 
sions on that one. 

Senator Sessions. The reason defense is going down is because 
of the deficit. 

Chairman Levin. What you are asking for is very reasonable in 
terms of this additional $26 billion just for defense and $56 billion 
overall for defense and non-defense. 

We are going to be given the pay-for in the next couple of weeks, 
I believe, from the administration. Many of us have pay-fors which 
are perfectly reasonable to pay for what we need to do as a coun- 
try, including closing some of these loopholes which are egregious, 
these offshore tax loopholes, these loopholes which allow the most 
profitable corporations in the country and the world to avoid pay- 
ing taxes by shifting their intellectual property to tax havens, the 
loopholes which allow the hedge fund managers to be paying half 
the tax rate that the people who work for them pay. There are 
some unjustified tax loopholes in this tax code which we should 
close even if we had no deficit. But given the fact that we have real 
needs, including our security needs, which we must fund ade- 
quately, there are places we can fund this $26 billion for defense 
and the $56 billion overall. 

I hope that we will take the lead that the administration has 
given us on this budget and fund the full $56 billion. There will 
be differences over how, but whether we should do it, it seems to 
me, is absolutely clear. We will need some bipartisan cooperation 
in order to achieve that. 

You three have been terrific in terms of your patience. We are 
grateful for your service. We will thank you, I guess, for the last 
time. Secretary Hale, perhaps. There is a big smile on your face, 
which I do not know if that shows on the television or not. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

With our thanks, we will now stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:25 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

BIOFUELS PROJECT 

1. Senator Levin. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, what are the strategic 
advantages gained, if any, behind the Defense Production Act (DPA) Title III 
biofuels project, and do you support the President’s goal of executing this project? 

Secretary Hagel. Catalyzing a domestic capability to produce cost-competitive, 
commercial-scale renewable fuels is an investment in the Nation’s energy, economic, 
and environmental security. America needs a diversified, balanced portfolio of en- 
ergy options. This is particularly true for the Nation’s transportation sector, which 
relies almost exclusively on liquid, petroleum-based fuels. 

This is why I support the President’s goal of executing the Advanced Drop-in 
Biofuels Production Project, using the authorities of Title III of the DPA. The 
project, co-sponsored by the Department of Energy (DOE), the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Department of Defense (DOD), partners with the private sector to 
accelerate the development of cost-competitive advanced alternative fuels for both 
military and commercial transportation sectors. 

DOD has a long history of contributing to national innovations to meet its defense 
mission. In this case, to guide these investments, we have issued a DOD Alternative 
Fuel Policy for Operational Platforms, which ensures that DOD will make bulk pur- 
chases of alternative fuels only if they are cost competitive and do not harm per- 
formance, compatibility, or greenhouse gas emissions. 

General Dempsey. America needs a diversified, balanced portfolio of energy op- 
tions. This is particularly true for the Nation’s transportation sector, which relies 
almost exclusively on liquid, petroleum-based fuels. Even as we have experienced 
very promising developments in the domestic oil and natural gas markets during 
this decade, oil prices remain tied to the global petroleum fuels market, and we re- 
main dependent on imports for nearly 40 percent of the petroleum we consume. As 
long as that is the case, America will be tethered to the persistent economic and 
security challenges associated with global oil markets. That is why an enduring 
strategy to increase energy efficiency and develop a competitive domestic renewable 
fuels industry will help strengthen our national security, lower costs for consumers, 
and reduce environmental impacts. 

DOD has a long history of contributing to national innovations to meet its defense 
mission. As the Nation’s single largest consumer of energy, DOD is pursuing these 
efforts with a strategic eye to its future. The military will need alternatives to petro- 
leum to keep our supplies diverse, especially for the current fleet of ships, airplanes, 
and combat vehicles that will be with us for decades to come. It therefore makes 
sense for DOD, for its own interests and as a party of the overall national energy 
strategy, to play a role in these projects. 

2. Senator Levin. Secretary Hagel, can you explain the DOD policy on alternative 
fuel purchases and the objectives of that policy? 

Secretary Hagel. To create clear guidelines on DOD’s alternative fuels invest- 
ments and purchases both now and in the future, on July 5, 2012, DOD released 
its Alternative Fuels Policy for Operational Platforms. The policy states that DOD’s 
primary alternative fuels objectives are to ensure operational military readiness, im- 
prove battle-space effectiveness, and promote flexibility of military operations 
through the ability to use multiple, reliable fuel sources. All DOD investments in 
this area are subject to a rigorous, merit-based evaluation and are reviewed as part 
of DOD’s annual operational energy budget certification process. Specifically, the 
policy: 

(1) Lays out a process to coordinate future testing and certification activities. 

(2) Sets important criteria for potential field demonstrations that require use of 
a new fuel beyond the certification process. 

(3) Establishes criteria for ongoing bulk fuel purchases to meet our operational 
requirements, beyond certification, and demonstration activities. 

To date, DOD has only purchased alternative fuels for testing, certification, and 
demonstration purposes. The policy also formalizes what is already the practice for 
all of the Military Services: that DOD will only purchase alternative fuels for use 
in military operations when they are cost-competitive with conventional fuels. 
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RENEWABLE ENERGY PROJECTS 

3. Senator Levin. Secretary Hagel, I understand that the Army is planning re- 
newable energy projects with an energy capacity valued at $7 billion in the coming 
years. Can you explain the nature of the contractual agreements contemplated, the 
direct funding cost, if any, to DOD for these agreements, and the savings projected 
to be achieved through these agreements? 

Secretary Hagel. The $7 billion figure refers to the total contract ceiling of the 
Army Renewable Energy Multiple Award Task Order Contract (MATOC). The power 
purchased through the MATOC will be funded through the existing Army utility ac- 
count over a term of up to 30 years, requiring no additional appropriated dollars. 

The Army now spends over $1 billion annually on utility bills for our installations. 
During the next 30 years, absent efficiency gains and/or lower cost energy, it is pro- 
jected that the Army’s total utility bill will be in excess of $40 billion. The Army’s 
plan is to reallocate a portion of this amount to fund renewable energy projects on 
our installations. These projects are executed in concert with the private sector, 
which provides engineering and technical expertise along with capital funds to cover 
the costs of construction. Power is purchased from these projects using funds in the 
Army utility account. There are no additional appropriations required and no diver- 
sion from other accounts. 

Awards under the MATOC were made to a total of 48 companies, including 20 
small businesses. The award recipients that are qualified through this process will 
be able to compete for future renewable energy projects issued as task orders under 
the MATOC. MATOC projects issued as task orders will be owned, operated, and 
maintained by the selected task order contractors. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kay R. Hagan 

MAINTAINING TECHNOLOGY SUPERIORITY 

4. Senator Hagan. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, am I correct in under- 
stand that DOD made numerous difficult decisions in this budget request specifi- 
cally in order to ensure that our modernization programs will preserve our technical 
superiority, since that is such an important objective? 

Secretary Hagel. As DOD developed the budget request, careful consideration 
was taken to balance readiness, force structure, and modernization, to include pre- 
serving our research and development (R&D) activities within the available budget. 
Our decade-long focus on counter insurgency campaigns of Iraq and Afghanistan, 
combined with fiscal constraints, have dampened the rate of new technological ad- 
vances due to the emphasis on readiness and capability of today’s forces. R&D in- 
vestments made now in technology are necessary to provide this country the mili- 
tary capabilities of the future. Our budget request includes critical funding for R&D 
for areas such as the next generation high-performance engine and the next genera- 
tion ground combat vehicle (GCV). 

General Dempsey. Yes, the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget proposal outlines 
a range of realistic and responsible adjustments in specific areas DOD believes must 
be made to restore balance in the Joint Force, and ensure our modernization pro- 
grams are adequately funded. 

These decisions include, but are not limited to: 

• Air Force: Modernizing next-generation Air Force combat equipment — in- 
cluding fighters, tankers, and bombers — to maintain global power projection 
capabilities. To free resources for these programs as well as other invest- 
ments in critical capabilities, the Air Force will reduce or eliminate capacity 
in some single-mission aviation platforms such as the A-10. 

• Army: Restoring a balanced force over time for the Army — requiring re- 
duction of all of its components, restructure of Army aviation, and con- 
cluding development of the GCV at the end of the current technology devel- 
opment phase of the program — to make available resources to invest in im- 
provements to warfighting capabilities. These include selective upgrades of 
combat and support vehicles and aircraft, and investments in new tech- 
nologies required for 21st century warfare. 

• Navy: Maintaining a credible, modern, sea-based strategic deterrent and 
sustaining and enhancing asymmetric advantages over adversary threats. 

To free resources for these investments the Navy will reduce funding for 
contractor services by approximately $3 billion per year to return to 2001 
levels of contractor support. 
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• Marine Corps: Investing in critical modernization of amphibious capa- 
bility by the Marine Corps. Resources for these investments will be freed 
up by a reduction in end strength to 182,000 Active-Duty marines. 

5. Senator Hagan. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, am I correct in under- 
standing that if sequestration continues after fiscal year 2015, it will make it very 
difficult to maintain our technological advantage in the future? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes, technological superiority is not assured and continued se- 
questration will reduce the Nation’s ability to maintain technological advantages in 
the future. Potential adversaries saw, with great interest, our demonstrated capa- 
bilities during this decade-long war and took action to improve their own capability 
and technology. The fiscal constraints of sequestration will negatively impact R&D 
funding, particularly if reductions in R&D are proportionally tied to force reduc- 
tions. DOD needs to maintain engineering design teams that develop advanced de- 
fense systems, and to protect our R&D investments in capabilities and systems that 
will allow us to dominate future battles. Furthermore, R&D is not a variable cost. 
It drives the rate of modernization. It takes time to develop a new system, test it, 
and put it into production. Time lost from delayed R&D is not recoverable and en- 
ables adversaries the time to develop counter capabilities and methods. 

General Dempsey. Yes, if sequestration continues after 2015, the risks to our 
technological advantage will grow significantly. Our military would be unbalanced 
and eventually too small and insufficiently modern to meet the needs of our strat- 
egy. This will lead to greater risk of longer wars with higher casualties for the 
United States along with our allies and partners. 

Critical modernization programs would be broken under sequestration-level cuts, 
creating deficiencies in the technological capability of our forces despite the require- 
ment that they be able to respond to a wide array of threats. These threats include 
substantial anti-access/area denial (A2/AD), cyberspace and space system chal- 
lenges, as well as threats posed by adversaries employing innovative combinations 
of modern weaponry and asymmetric tactics. Development and fielding of critical 
warfighting capabilities, including advanced fifth-generation fighters, long-range 
strike assets, refueling aircraft, surface and undersea combatants, and precision 
weapons, would be at significant risk. Tradeoffs in critical capabilities would have 
to be made resulting in the delay, curtailment, or cancellation of some high-priority 
modernization programs, as well as many lower-priority programs. 

6. Senator Hagan. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, what do you believe 
would be the impact on our security if we were unable to maintain our military 
technology dominance over potential adversaries? 

Secretary Hagel. Over the past several decades, the United States and our allies 
have enjoyed a military capability advantage over any potential adversary. Today, 
we are seeing this advantage erode. Other nations are advancing in technologies de- 
signed to counter our demonstrated advantages. This is true in areas like electronic 
warfare, missiles, radio frequency, and optical systems operating in non-conven- 
tional bandwidths, counter space capabilities, longer range and more accurate bal- 
listic and cruise missiles with sophisticated seekers, improved undersea warfare ca- 
pabilities, as well as in cyber and information operations. While the United States 
still has significant military advantages, U.S. superiority in some key areas is at 
risk. Loss of superiority in these areas could result in an increased possibility of con- 
flict and increased risk to national security. 

General Dempsey. The risks associated with the protection and advancement of 
our national interests will become significant if we are unable to preserve our mili- 
tary technology dominance over our potential adversaries. The return of sequestra- 
tion-level reductions in fiscal year 2016 would likely leave our military unbalanced, 
and by 2021, too small and insufficiently modern to meet the needs of our strategy, 
leading to greater risk of longer wars with higher casualties for the United States, 
as well as our allies and partners. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mazie K. Hirono 

OPPORTUNITY, GROWTH, AND SECURITY INITIATIVE TO RESTORE MODERNIZATION 

7. Senator Hirono. Secretary Hagel, with the Opportunity, Growth, and Security 
Initiative (OGSI) investment of $26 billion, there are a variety of opportunities to 
include investments into sustainment, restoration, and modernization funding for 
our naval shipyards which are critical to our fleet, amongst them the Pearl Harbor 
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Naval Shipyard. How will DOD prioritize the use of these investment funds for our 
shipyards versus other needs of DOD? 

Secretary Hagel. Similar to the Bipartisan Budget Act (BBA), the President 
wants to work with Congress, first, to provide a fully-paid for increase to the discre- 
tionary caps, and, second, to determine how hest to allocate the additional funding. 
The OGSI provides Congress a fully-paid-for roadmap for how to make additional 
investments in both domestic priorities and national security, while providing spe- 
cific examples of where additional investments are needed, including approximately 
$4.6 billion for facilities sustainment, restoration, and modernization. The adminis- 
tration looks forward to working with Congress to determine the specific invest- 
ments that would be funded. 

8. Senator Hieono. Secretary Hagel, military construction (MILCON) funding in 
the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP) starting in fiscal year 2015 was re- 
quested at lower levels compared to the FYDP starting in fiscal year 2014. Approxi- 
mately what amount of the $26 billion of OSGI, if made available, would replace 
the delta from the originally planned MILCON profile? 

Secretary Hagel. Similar to the BBA, the President wants to work with Congress, 
first, to provide a fully-paid for increase to the discretionary caps, and, second, to 
determine how best to allocate the additional funding. The OGSI provides Congress 
a fully-paid-for roadmap for how to make additional investments in both domestic 
priorities and national security, while providing specific examples of where addi- 
tional investments are needed, including approximately $3 billion of MILCON fund- 
ing. The administration looks forward to working with Congress to determine the 
specific investments that would be funded. 


RISK TO COMBATANT COMMANDERS IN A VOLATILE SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

9. Senator Hirono. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, in your testimony, you 
mentioned more than once that we are facing risk and uncertainty in a dynamic 
and volatile security environment. You also mentioned that a smaller force strains 
our ability to respond simultaneously to more than one contingency operation. With 
the U.S. Pacific Command commander, as well as other combatant commanders, fac- 
ing uncertainty in the future and with the potential need to respond to multiple con- 
tingencies, where will the future force assume the greatest risk? 

Secretary Hagel. Depending on budget levels, the future force would assume 
greatest risk in the near-term due to low levels of readiness. Many units today lack 
the training for full-spectrum operations. This will improve over time. Over the 
longer-term, as force structure is reduced, the risk will shift toward the ability to 
fight and win multiple contingencies while maintaining Homeland defense. The fu- 
ture force would assume the greatest risk in its most stressed case in which two 
overseas contingencies occur simultaneously and without notice. Such a low-prob- 
ability but high-consequence event would stress the future force’s ability to respond 
effectively to both contingencies, and to do so in a timely manner. 

Without notice, the force may not be ideally positioned within a region to respond 
to a threat. Depending upon the nature, scale, and duration of the conflicts, the fu- 
ture force may lack some capabilities that combatant commanders would want in 
their campaign plans. Key enablers, such as intelligence, surveillance, reconnais- 
sance (ISR) and long-range strike platforms might be in particularly short supply. 

General Dempsey. First, I would like to reemphasize that today the U.S. military 
can conduct all of the missions outlined in my Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) 
assessment. However, under certain circumstances, we could be limited by capa- 
bility, capacity, and readiness in the conduct of several of these missions. Therefore, 
the U.S. military can meet the updated National Defense Strategy (NDS), although 
with higher levels of risk in some areas. 

In the next 10 years, I expect the risk of interstate conflict in East Asia to rise, 
the vulnerability of our platforms and basing to increase, our technology edge to 
erode, instability to persist in the Middle East, and threats posed by violent extrem- 
ist organizations to endure. Nearly any future conflict will occur on a much faster 
pace and on a more technically challenging battlefield. In the case of U.S. involve- 
ment in conflicts overseas, the Homeland will no longer be a sanctuary either for 
our forces or for our citizens. Our operational plans require capability, capacity, and 
force readiness for a more difficult conventional fight and cannot be executed with 
a large force that is not ready in time or a ready force that is too small. 

Further, reductions in our capacity are unlikely to be completely mitigated by in- 
creased reliance on our allies and partners, as their military power is mostly in de- 
cline. Higher risk will also be assumed in achieving our objectives given the reality 
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of our global responsibilities while the military objectives associated with meeting 
long-standing U.S. policy commitments are extraordinary and are growing in dif- 
ficulty. Our present military advantage is diminishing and our ability to meet ambi- 
tious strategic objectives is complicated. As part of providing my best military ad- 
vice, the chiefs and I are working with the Secretary of Defense to refine and 
prioritize U.S. military objectives to align with the size and capabilities of our pro- 
grammed force in order to drive down risk. 

10. Senator Hirono. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, if DOD would be un- 
able to respond to multiple contingencies, what associated risks would the combat- 
ant commanders assume? 

Secretary Hagel. If U.S. forces were to be sized to respond to only one major con- 
tingency, we would find it difficult to sustain a credible deterrent posture in regions 
important to U.S. interests. If U.S. forces became engaged in a large-scale conflict, 
adversaries elsewhere may believe they could then act aggressively against U.S. and 
allied interests. Such a posture would undermine our status as the security partner 
of choice, reducing U.S. influence globally and risking instability. At sequester-level 
cuts, the U.S. military would be too small to implement the military strategy effec- 
tively, leading to greater risk of longer wars with potentially higher casualties for 
the United States and its allies and partners in the event of a conflict. This would 
likely embolden adversaries and undermine the confidence of allies and partners, 
which in turn could lead to an even more challenging security environment than we 
already face. 

General Dempsey. As stated in the 2014 QDR, if deterrence fails U.S. forces will 
be capable of defeating a regional adversary in a large-scale, multi-phased campaign 
while simultaneously denying the objectives of, or imposing unacceptable costs on — 
a second aggressor in another region. Accordingly, we will continue to provide a 
range of options to deter and respond to potential contingencies. In general, a small- 
er Joint Force will become more reliant on rapid Reserve mobilization, on maintain- 
ing high readiness levels for its Active Forces, and on adapting our operational con- 
cepts to better utilize our full range of technological and other advantages. Allies 
and partners may help to mitigate some of the risk, although it is not likely they 
will be able to cover all of our shortfalls. In the end, however, a contingency re- 
sponse that is not as vigorous or timely will entail a higher level of risk to the Na- 
tion and to the forces committed. In essence, we may be able to do fewer things si- 
multaneously, and new contingencies may force us to take risk in other regions or 
for other security threats. Combatant commanders will need to be prepared for fre- 
quent adaptation in achieving objectives, in the ways they achieve results, and in 
the way they apply available resources. 


ASIA-PACIFIC REBALANCE INVESTMENTS 

11. Senator Hirono. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, the Asia-Pacific re- 
balance recognizes that future demographic, economic, and security concerns will 
need to be leveraged over time to address all facets of the rebalance. In light of this, 
we are investing more resources in our relationships in the region, engaging more 
at every level, and shifting assets to the region. Please outline specific examples of 
investments that we are making to ensure our partners and allies are assured of 
the Asia-Pacific rebalance. 

Secretary Hagel. DOD is engaging in several lines of effort to ensure we sustain 
our position in the Asia-Pacific region. 

These lines of effort are: 

1. Modernizing alliances and partnerships. DOD is modernizing its alliances with 
our treaty allies. This includes working with Japan to revise the U.S. -Japan 
guidelines; updating the U.S.-Republic of Korea (ROK) Special Measures 
Agreement; supporting negotiations now under way to facilitate increased rota- 
tional presence of U.S. forces in the Philippines; supporting negotiations with 
Australia to establish a long-term agreement on a continuous U.S. rotational 
presence; and, with Thailand, continuing to implement the 2012 update of the 
Joint Vision Document. 

2. Enhancing defense posture. DOD continues to work towards a posture that is 
geographically distributed, politically sustainable, and operationally resilient. 
These efforts include the continued realignment of U.S. forces within the ROK, 
moving forward on the Futenma Replacement Facility with Japan in Okinawa, 
and working jointly with Japan to develop Guam as a strategic hub. In addi- 
tion, Singapore hosted the first rotation of a Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) last 
year. 
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3. Updating operational concepts and plans. DOD continues to develop and up- 
date the plans and concepts that will enable innovative use of our forces, if 
needed. Most relevant to the Asia-Pacific region is our continued work on the 
Joint Operational Access Concept and the Air-Sea Battle. Both are evolutions 
of more established concepts, and represent progress in creating a more effec- 
tive joint force. 

4. Investing in the capabilities needed to secure U.S. interests throughout the re- 
gion. DOD is investing in a range of activities and initiatives that will con- 
tribute to U.S. capabilities in the Asia-Pacific region. In particular, we continue 
to invest in the fifth generation Joint Strike Fighter (JSF), the Virginia-class 
submarine and the Virginia Payload Module (VPM), the P-8A maritime patrol 
aircraft, the Broad Area Maritime Surveillance unmanned air system, the Un- 
manned Carrier Launched Air Surveillance and Strike System, a new long- 
range bomber, and the KC-46 tanker. 

5. Strengthening multilateral cooperation and engagement. Over the past 5 years, 
DOD has invested significantly in the multilateral regional fora that are in- 
creasingly the center of gravity for security and foreign policy discussions. This 
includes DOD attendance at meetings of, and support for exercises by the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN)-led ASEAN Regional Forum, and 
the ASEAN Defense Ministers’ Meeting Plus. 

General Dempsey. In support of the rebalance to the Asia-Pacific, DOD will con- 
tinue to work to modernize and update alliances; expand and deepen partnerships; 
and increase engagement throughout the region to enhance security and promote 
the capacity to respond to shared challenges. In the Asia-Pacific region, our strategy 
emphasizes the importance of our existing alliances, investing in long-term strategic 
partnerships within Asia, and expanding our networks of cooperation with emerging 
partners to ensure collective capability and capacity for securing common interests. 

DOD will work with allies to modernize capabilities and concepts to position the 
United States to face future challenges together. With existing allies, we will pursue 
the following initiatives and associated investments: 

• Japan. Ensure the political sustainability of our presence in Okinawa, 
modernize U.S. forces in Japan (e.g., P-8 antisubmarine aircraft and MV- 
22 tilt-rotor utility aircraft deployments, the addition of E-2D airborne 
early warning aircraft to Carrier Air Wing 5 in fiscal year 2016, as well as 
periodic F-22 fighter rotations), jointly develop Guam as a strategic hub, 
and deploy additional transportable radar surveillance (agreement secured). 

• Korea. Evaluate the conditions for operational control transition and con- 
tinue progress on Strategic Alliance 2015 and basing adjustments. Imple- 
ment signed agreements to strengthen cooperation in space, cyberspace, 
and intelligence. 

• Australia. Rotationally deploy Marine Corps and Air Force forces to Dar- 
win and the Northern Territories respectively. Begin negotiations on a 
binding access agreement to support enhanced Marine Corps and Air Force 
rotational force presence. Continue to advance space cooperation with 
agreement to move an advanced, DARPA-developed Space Surveillance Tel- 
escope to Australia. 

• Philippines. Negotiate Enhanced Defense Cooperation Agreement. Fur- 
ther assist in developing the Philippines’ Maritime Domain Awareness and 
Maritime Security. Continue to support Philippines’ counterterrorism ef- 
forts. 

• Thailand. Implement Joint Vision Statement 2012, addressing the four 
pillars for U.S.-Thai cooperation; promoting stability in the Asia-Pacific and 
beyond, supporting Thai leadership in Southeast Asia, enhancing bilateral 
and multilateral interoperability and readiness, and building relationships 
and increasing coordination at all levels. Institutionalize Defense Strategic 
Talks for senior DOD policymakers. 

DOD will seek to enhance and deepen partnerships with countries throughout the 
Asia-Pacific to improve the region’s capacity to respond to common challenges. Key 
initiatives/investments include: 

• Singapore. Operationalize ISR/Maritime Security Capacity Building Con- 
cept; pursue U.S.-China-Singapore trilateral engagements; explore ap- 
proaches for cooperation in intelligence, cyber, and information manage- 
ment. 

• Indonesia. Enhance defense cooperation to increase the Indonesian mili- 
tary’s capacity and capability to conduct external missions, particularly 
maritime security, humanitarian assistance/disaster relief, and peace- 
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keeping. Continue DOD support for Indonesian defense reform efforts and 
strengthen nascent defense trade cooperation. 

• India. Increase defense cooperation and trade. Begin negotiations on re- 
newal of the 2005 (10-year) “New Framework Agreement” on defense co- 
operation. Explore nascent areas of engagement (i.e. space, cyber, counter- 
lED). Enhance policy oversight to the Defense Policy Group sub-groups, 
shoring up and protecting routine military-to-military engagements. 

• China. Work with China to build a military-to-military meeting schedule 
for the coming years, continue the Strategic Security Dialogue and Defense 
Consultative Talks. 

• Malaysia, Vietnam, Brunei, and the Pacific Islands. Increase U.S. oper- 
ational access through enhanced outreach, including additional combined 
exercises, port visits, and other initiatives. 

• ASEAN. Strengthen support for ASEAN’s defense institutions. Institu- 
tionalize the ASEAN Defense Ministers Meeting (ADMM) Plus as the pre- 
mier regional defense forum. Establish clear and shared objectives with our 
ADMM plus counterparts through dialogue such as the Secretary of De- 
fense’s April meeting with ASEAN Defense Ministers in Hawaii. 

• Bangladesh, Nepal, Sri Lanka, and Southeast Asia. Expand engagement 
and security cooperation. 

• New Zealand. Continue to revitalize the defense relationship with New 
Zealand following the 2012 lifting of restriction on military-to-military 
interactions. Expand mutual cooperation on initiatives developed during ex- 
panding annual military-to-military dialogues such as Defense Policy Dia- 
logue and Bilateral Defense Dialogue. Build on New Zealand participation 
in exercises such as Rim of the Pacific. 

• South China Sea. Continue to emphasize multilateral approaches and 
claimant state capacity building efforts in the region. Enhance regional ca- 
pacity for maritime domain awareness and maritime security. Shape/enable 
claimant nations’ ability to monitor and observe sovereign spaces and re- 
spond to activities within the South China Sea. 

• Burma. Focus on incentivizing continued support for democratic reforms. 
Continue efforts to begin limited and calibrated engagement with the Bur- 
mese military. 


CYBERSECURITY VITAL TO NATIONAL SECURITY 

12. Senator Hirono. Secretary Hagel, cybersecurity plays a vital role in the secu- 
rity of our Nation and to DOD. With $5.1 billion in the fiscal year 2015 request, 
there are many opportunities to incorporate both Active and National Guard cyber 
units to play critical roles in cybersecurity. With cyber infrastructure in place with 
other government agencies on Oahu already, it would make sense for Reserve mili- 
tary forces to form a cadre of talented cyber warriors in the Pacific. The Hawaii Air 
National Guard is interested in standing up a new cyber unit. How do you envision 
the National Guard’s contribution to this effort? 

Secretary Hagel. We have seen from more than 12 years of conflict the critical 
role the Reserve components, including the National Guard, play on the battlefield. 
As we emerge from these conflicts and face new and evolving threats in areas such 
as cyberspace, we will rebalance across the Joint Force to ensure that we have 
ready and capable forces. Part of that rebalance will include determining the right 
roles and missions for our Reserve component forces in cyberspace. We are working 
with the Department of Homeland Security and the States through the Council of 
Governors to improve our cooperative efforts on cybersecurity, which will aid DOD 
in prescribing appropriate roles for Reserve component forces. DOD is currently un- 
dertaking a cyber mission analysis as directed in the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 2014 that will address these questions. I am per- 
sonally engaged and will ensure that we complete this analysis on time. 


SPECIAL OPERATIONS FUNDING 

13. Senator Hirono. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, even as we draw 
down in Afghanistan, the proposal is to increase the number of Special Operations 
Command (SOCOM) personnel from 66,000 to 69,700. Will the primary missions of 
these personnel change? 

Secretary Hagel. The primary missions of Special Operations Forces (SOF) will 
not change. Our SOF operators will continue to execute the full spectrum of oper- 
ations as necessary to meet national security requirements. What will change is the 
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mix of those operations. As DOD redistributes forces from Afghanistan to support 
the Geographic Combatant Command plans, U.S. forces will become less engaged 
in combat operations and more engaged in building partner capacity, conducting hu- 
manitarian assistance, promoting theater security cooperation, and conducting lim- 
ited peacekeeping, counternarcotics, and counterproliferation operations. These are 
missions we have continued to conduct globally during the last 13 years of war, but 
to a lesser degree due to requirements in Afghanistan and Iraq. DOD will continue 
to conduct counterterrorist operations as needed, and when directed, but the other 
missions mentioned above will take on a more prominent role for SOF. 

General Dempsey. The increase in SOCOM personnel will not change the primary 
missions of SOF even as we draw down in Afghanistan. Both factors, the force 
growth and draw down, will allow us to rebalance our commitment of these forces 
to support the enduring and emerging requirements of our geographical combatant 
commanders. Those missions will continue to span the full-range of military oper- 
ations; a non-exhaustive list would include activities such as direct action, building 
partner capacity, and military information support operations. 

14. Senator Hirono. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, what do you envision 
the role of SOF to be in the future, and will it include items such as theater security 
cooperation, humanitarian assistance, and training with other military forces? 

Secretary Hagel. While U.S. forces are drawn down in Afghanistan, SOF will be 
reallocated into other theaters to support the Geographic Combatant Commands. As 
these redeplo 3 Tnents progress and the types of operations diversify, DOD will re- 
main committed to conducting counterterrorism operations where and when nec- 
essary. General Dempsey and I will continue to work closely with our partners and 
build their capabilities, enabling them to take a greater leadership role for security 
in their areas. Operations such as peacekeeping, small-scale stability operations, hu- 
manitarian assistance, counternarcotics, and counterproliferation will likely in- 
crease. Benefitting from 13 years of wartime experience, DOD will adapt to the new 
operating environment and employ a networked approach while capitalizing on the 
use of small-scale, distributed operations, fully integrated into combatant com- 
manders’ plans. 

General Dempsey. I anticipate the role of SOF to continue to address the broad 
span of security challenges facing our combatant commanders, including their the- 
ater security cooperation requirements and any foreign humanitarian assistance 
issues. In close coordination with other departments and agencies, and committed 
to supporting human rights vetting, training with other military forces remains fun- 
damental as part of an approach to persistent engagement and building enduring 
partnerships. 


ACCOUNTABILITY OF COMMANDERS 

15. Senator Hirono. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, we hold our military 
commanders accountable to a much higher standard due to the level of trust and 
responsibility they have to care for their subordinates. What is your view on incor- 
porating accountability for commanders based on command climate survey results 
for future command selection boards and incorporating the command climate survey 
results onto the commanders’ fitness reports? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD has always held commanders accountable for the climate 
within their commands. However, to gauge command climate requires much more 
than just a survey report. It involves an assessment of several factors ranging from 
simple observations to performance on field exercises and training missions. In 
other words, command climate is only one of several dimensions of the high caliber 
of leadership we demand in today’s commanding officers. For example, it is at least 
as important how a commander works to address and prevent issues that may cre- 
ate or lead to a destructive climate. Therefore, to include the survey results in the 
commander’s fitness report would place too great of an importance on the survey, 
while minimizing other factors which are used to assess our commanders’ leadership 
and abilities. 

General Dempsey. Yes, we do hold our military commanders to very high stand- 
ards for the very reasons you mention. We have always held commanders account- 
able for the climate within their commands. However, to gage command climate re- 
quires much more than just a survey report. It involves an assessment of several 
factors ranging from simple observations to performance on training, exercises, re- 
source management, in combat, and beyond. What is most important is how the 
commander works to prevent issues that create or can lead to an unhealthy climate. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Tim Kaine 

SEQUESTRATION IMPLICATIONS 

16. Senator Kaine. Secretary Hagel and Secretary Hale, as a result of the Budget 
Control Act (BCA), DOD was placed under reduced discretionary spending caps that 
have since been adjusted by the American Taxpayer Relief Act (ATRA) and BBA. 
These across-the-board cuts and reduced discretionary spending limits have had sig- 
nificant negative implications for readiness, operational capacity, and our military 
personnel and their families. The President’s budget request for fiscal year 2015 
contains $496 billion, consistent with the BBA. In addition, the fiscal year 2015 
budget request includes an additional $26 billion through OGSI, the $115 billion ad- 
justments through the FYDP, and additional spending cap adjustments through fis- 
cal year 2021, the last year of the original BCA’s sequestration mechanism. Consid- 
ering the adjustments that have been made with respect to ATRA and BBA, what 
dollar amount and percentage of the original sequestration cut is DOD poised to ab- 
sorb if no changes to the discretionary spending limits are enacted before fiscal year 
2021? 

Secretary Hagel and Secretary Hale. The sequestration level reductions required 
by the BCA of 2011 between fiscal year 2013 and fiscal year 2021 were over $900 
billion compared to the President’s budget for fiscal year 2012. The changes to the 
original BCA, which were enacted by Congress for fiscal years 2013, 2014, and 2015, 
increased DOD’s budget above the original sequestration levels by approximately 
$50 billion. DOD’s President’s budget request for fiscal year 2015 would provide ap- 
proximately $150 additional billion above sequestration levels for fiscal year 2016 
to fiscal year 2021. If the proposals in the President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 
were enacted through fiscal year 2021, DOD would absorb over $700 billion (ap- 
proximately 80 percent) of the original reduction of over $900 billion compared to 
the fiscal year 2012 budget. 

While the relief provided in fiscal years 2014 and 2015 is helpful in supporting 
readiness and some procurement accounts, DOD could still see up to 80 percent of 
the original BCA sequestration level reductions if nothing is done to eliminate se- 
questration in fiscal year 2016 and beyond. This will directly impact the current and 
future readiness of our Armed Forces. 

17. Senator Kaine. Secretary Hagel and Secretary Hale, with the adjustments 
made in ATRA and BBA coupled with the proposed OGSI and additional cap adjust- 
ments through fiscal year 2021 in the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget request, 
what dollar amount and percentage of the original BCA sequestration cuts would 
DOD absorb if both proposals were enacted into law? 

Secretary Hagel and Secretary Hale. The sequestration level reductions required 
by the BCA of 2011 between fiscal year 2013 and fiscal year 2021 were over $900 
billion compared to the President’s budget for fiscal year 2012. The changes to the 
original BCA, which were enacted by Congress for fiscal years 2013, 2014, and 2015, 
increased DOD’s budget above the original sequestration levels by approximately 
$50 billion. DOD’s President’s budget request for fiscal year 2015 would provide ap- 
proximately $150 additional billion above sequestration levels for fiscal year 2016 
to fiscal year 2021. If the proposals in the President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 
were enacted through fiscal year 2021, DOD would absorb over $700 billion (ap- 
proximately 80 percent) of the original reduction of over $900 billion compared to 
the fiscal year 2012 budget. 

While the relief provided in fiscal year 2014 and 2015 is helpful in supporting 
readiness and some procurement accounts, DOD could still see up to 80 percent of 
the original BCA sequestration level reductions if nothing is done to eliminate se- 
questration in fiscal year 2016 and beyond. This will directly impact the current and 
future readiness of our Armed Forces. 

18. Senator Kaine. Secretary Hagel and Secretary Hale, within the FYDP the ad- 
justments made in ATRA and BBA coupled with the proposed OGSI and FYDP 
through fiscal year 2019, what dollar amount and percentage of the original BCA 
sequestration cuts would DOD absorb if both proposals were enacted into law? 

Secretary Hagel and Secretary Hale. The sequestration level reductions required 
by the BCA of 2011 were over $750 billion between fiscal year 2012 and fiscal year 
2019 compared to the President’s budget for fiscal year 2012. The changes to the 
original BCA, which were enacted by Congress for fiscal years 2013, 2014, and 2015, 
increased DOD’s budget by approximately $50 billion. DOD’s President’s budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 2015 provides $115 billion above the sequestration level for fis- 
cal year 2016 to fiscal year 2019. If the proposals in the President’s budget for fiscal 
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year 2015 were enacted through fiscal year 2019, DOD would absorb over $500 bil- 
lion (approximately 70 percent) of the original reduction of over $750 billion com- 
pared to the fiscal year 2012 budget. 

19. Senator Kaine. Secretary Hagel and Secretary Hale, the statutory require- 
ment 10 U.S.C. section 5062(b) mandates that DOD requires the Navy to a force 
of not less than 11 operational aircraft carriers. Should DOD not fund the 11 air- 
craft carrier fleet in its fiscal year 2016 budget submission, would DOD submit a 
legislative proposal requesting a change to statute? 

Secretary Hagel and Secretary Hale. If the fiscal year 2016 fiscal environment 
requires the Navy to reduce the carrier force, a legislative proposal would be sub- 
mitted. 

20. Senator Kaine. Secretary Hagel and Secretary Hale, you repeatedly men- 
tioned your desire for an “indication” that the sequester will be eliminated in fiscal 
year 2016 in order to fund to the requested top line of the FYDP. Short of enacting 
legislation that would repeal or replace the defense discretionary cuts set to take 
effect beyond fiscal year 2015, and given that Congress will likely not pass another 
budget until late in fiscal year 2015, can you elaborate on what signal from Con- 
gress would allow DOD to better plan for fiscal year 2016, including an 11 aircraft 
carrier fleet, higher Army Active, Guard, and Reserve component end strength, and 
Marine Corps Active end strength? 

Secretary Hagel and Secretary Hale. DOD could better plan for the fiscal year 
2016 budget and beyond if a budget resolution were approved by early fall of 2014, 
which would indicate an intention to fund the defense discretionary budget above 
the funding limitations in current law. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Angus S. King, Jr. 

ARMY FORCE STRUCTURE 

21. Senator King. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, the FYDP requests an 
Army Active-Duty Force that, under a long-term sequestration scenario, could go as 
low as 420,000, a National Guard Force that could go as low as 315,000, and an 
Army Reserve Force that could go as low as 185,000. What analysis did DOD use 
to support both the total end strength numbers and the force structure mix between 
the Active Army and the Army National Guard? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD developed the 420,000, 315,000, and 185,000 figures for 
the Active Army, the National Guard, and the Army Reserve, respectively, based on 
extensive analysis of the demands of existing strategy and the expected resourcing 
available under a long-term sequestration scenario. A key factor driving a reduction 
in the current size of the Army is that, in line with the existing strategy, DOD no 
longer sizes the force to conduct large-scale, prolonged stability operations. 

In the Strategic Choices and Management Review (SCMR), the QDR, and the de- 
velopment of the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget, DOD assessed the force capac- 
ity and capabilities needed for our key missions related to Homeland support, deter- 
rence and warfighting, and sustained global peacetime presence. DOD assesses 
higher end strength levels (440,000 to 450,000, 335,000, and 185,000 for the 3 com- 
ponents) offer reduced risk, but these levels are not affordable within BCA funding 
levels. 

General Dempsey. Building on the 2012 Defense Strategic Guidance (DSG), the 
SCMR analysis and 2014 QDR informed the defense rebalancing efforts in a period 
of increasing fiscal constraint. These cross-cutting efforts thoroughly assessed, 
prioritized, and balanced force capacity, capability, and readiness, resulting in the 
development of the President’s budget for 2015. All of the Services, including the 
Reserve components, were represented during the SCMR, QDR, and program budget 
review processes. The analysis leads me to conclude that long-term sequestration 
drives us below force levels necessary to meet our security interests. 

22. Senator King. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, when making this anal- 
ysis, how did you determine the relative cost and value in support of the NDS of 
Active Army and Army National Guard Forces with regard to their military capa- 
bilities, readiness levels, mobilization and deployment policies, availability, and 
costs, including incremental increase in costs to meet readiness and capabilities lev- 
els necessary to deploy? 

Secretary Hagel. Determining the right size and mix of Army components turns 
foremost on the ability to provide ready forces when needed to accomplish the mis- 
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sion. Though cost is often singled out for discussion, it is one of many factors used 
to determine the right mix of Active and Reserve component forces. Over the past 
year, DOD has conducted extensive analysis to assess the most cost-effective way 
to meet demands of the strategy within the constraints of our budget. This analysis 
took into account the unique and crucial capabilities of the Active component and 
the cost advantages of the Reserve component in carrying out selected, important 
missions. 

DOD has found that no single component is the most cost-effective across all mis- 
sions. The Active Army is mainly sized to provide the combat forces and the selected 
key enabler assets for a no-notice conventional war, quick reaction forces for global 
crises, and peacetime presence in the form of forward stationed and rotational 
forces. The Army National Guard is sized to provide Homeland support, selected 
peacetime presence, early enabler forces such as logistics and transportation forces 
for a major conventional war, and late arriving combat forces should a war go longer 
than planned. 

General Dempsey. We intend to maintain the Reserve components as a full spec- 
trum force capable of supporting their Homeland defense and other important mis- 
sions and balanced against combatant command requirements. We carefully 
weighed warfighting requirements to meet operational plans to help determine the 
right mix of Active and Reserve component forces as well as those missions best 
suited for each component. 

23. Senator King. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, what is your assess- 
ment of the risk associated with these planned changes to the Total Army achieving 
the requirements of the NDS and providing support to civil authorities for Home- 
land defense or domestic emergency? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD has worked diligently to meet our Nation’s pressing secu- 
rity needs, despite declining budgets. Our Total Army must provide global peace- 
time presence, be prepared to conduct no-notice major combat operations, and sup- 
port the Homeland. 

The fiscal year 2015 President’s budget supports our National Security Strategy. 
The reduced capacity and capabilities associated with BCA funding levels present 
higher risk levels, especially in our ability to conduct a major conventional war. In 
developing the budget, DOD paid particular attention to Homeland support needs, 
providing robust Army capacity, in particular. Given the necessity of budget cuts, 
I had to make tough decisions in concert with my top advisors (civilian and military) 
on how to best allocate key assets to balance risk across our strategic missions. 

An example is the Army helicopter restructure plan, which concentrates all 
Apache attack helicopters in the Active component to ensure sufficient capability for 
a no-notice conventional war and adds over 100 Blackhawk helicopters to the Re- 
serve component. Unlike the Apaches, Blackhawks are highly useful in responding 
to natural disasters and other State-level challenges. General Jacoby, the U.S. Com- 
mander of U.S. Northern Command (NORTHCOM), noted the advantages of this 
plan related to Homeland support in his recent testimony to Congress. 

General Dempsey. My assessment of the risks posed by changes to the Total 
Army is informed by a Joint perspective that takes into account the synergy resi- 
dent in Joint Operations. The risk to the three pillars of the QDR defense strategy 
will likely rise overall in the near-term because of readiness, regardless of approach, 
but our near-term efforts will reduce overall risk in the mid-term. The first pillar. 
Protect the Homeland, will experience less risk due to planned changes in the Total 
Army. The Army’s major contributions as part of the Joint Force, are to defend 
against ballistic missiles, conduct chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and ex- 
plosive missions, and to provide landpower for DOD support to Civil Authorities 
(DSCA). The first two missions are largely capability-driven and the proposed Army 
changes will not impinge on those capabilities. Additionally, I feel there is sufficient 
capacity to respond to threats so the risk to successfully executing those missions 
is low. The forces supplied for DSCA missions, most immediately and most pro- 
ficiently, come from the National Guard operating under title 32 and, if necessary. 
Title 10. I am very confident that the risk to accomplishing DSCA mission objectives 
is low. 

When we discuss the other two pillars of the QDR defense strategy, there will be 
heightened risk. We will be less likely to be able to provide the necessary capacity 
of ready forces to help Build Security Globally. Over time, implementing the Army’s 
Regionally Aligned Forces approach and readiness gains will decrease military risk 
to this pillar. The Total Army changes will have an impact on risk to the Project 
Power and Win Decisively pillar. The defense strategy takes risk in long-term sta- 
bility operations, which are a fundamental feature of some major warplans. How- 
ever, I believe that the risk to the initial stages of major campaigns will entail lower 
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risk in the mid-term as the Army has time to reset and train for full spectrum oper- 
ations. 

24. Senator King. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, what role did the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, Director or Acting Director of the Army National 
Guard, and their staffs play in the analysis, formulation of these end strength and 
force structure recommendations, and your decision to include them in your fiscal 
year 2015 FYDP? 

Secretary Hagel. The development of the fiscal year 2015 FYDP was a collaho- 
rative process with close involvement of all key stakeholders, including the Army 
National Guard and the National Guard Bureau. In developing the Army FYDP po- 
sition, the Army National Guard provided representatives to every internal 
resourcing working group, and the Director of the Army National Guard partici- 
pated in numerous decision meetings chaired by the Secretary of the Army. Addi- 
tionally, the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army met with a number of Adjutant Gen- 
erals on multiple occasions to garner their input. 

After the Army submitted its Service position to the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense (OSD) for review, the National Guard Bureau was a key participant in the 
DOD-wide discussion of issues. Issues, options, and rationale submitted by the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau were extensively discussed in working groups and in three- 
and four-star level deliberative sessions comprised of the Joint Staff, NORTHCOM, 
the OSD Staff, the Military Departments, and the National Guard Bureau. The rec- 
ommendations from these key DOD stakeholders informed the decision on the Army 
National Guard end strength, force structure, and aviation restructure. 

General Dempsey. The National Guard was involved in numerous processes with- 
in DOD that examined end strength and force structure recommendations for the 
fiscal year 2015 FYDP, most notably the SCMR and the QDR. Additionally, senior 
leaders and staff from both National Guard Bureau and the Army National Guard 
regularly contribute to budget development through the Program Objective Memo- 
randum process, the Deputy’s Management Action Group, and Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Tank sessions. 

25. Senator King. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, how does your end 
strength and force structure plan accommodate the input or recommendations of the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau or the Director or Acting Director of the Army 
National Guard? 

Secretary Hagel. The Army National Guard and National Guard Bureau were 
key stakeholders in the development of the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget. 
These organizations submitted issues, alternatives, and rationale that were dis- 
cussed extensively in working groups and decision forums. 

Since no one Army component is the most cost-effective across all missions, there 
was no compelling rationale to make deep cuts in one component in order to pre- 
serve another. During the debate over resourcing options relating to force capacity 
and capability, my focus was on retaining our technological edge and maintaining 
adequately trained forces. If too many units are retained, DOD will be unable to 
adequately train and equip them, resulting in a hollow force that none of us desire. 

General Dempsey. Our force structure plan takes into careful consideration the 
recommendations brought forward by every member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This plan balances our current requirements with the pressing need to modernize 
our force, given limited resources. Specifically, the Chief of the National Guard Bu- 
reau provided input with respect to the Guard’s domestic support requirements. 
Consequently, the plan prescribes relatively modest changes to National Guard force 
structure. 


climate change impacts 

26. Senator King. Secretary Hagel, the 2014 QDR discusses some of the chal- 
lenges posed by climate change, and Secretary of State Kerry recently called climate 
change “perhaps the world’s most fearsome weapon of mass destruction.” How much 
should climate change be a driver of our national security concerns, and what steps 
is DOD taking to deal with its implications? 

Secretary Hagel. Climate change is a significant concern for DOD, affecting the 
operating environment as well the roles and missions that U.S. Armed Forces are 
directed to undertake. Increasing storm intensity will increase demands for humani- 
tarian assistance and disaster response. The effects may increase the frequency, 
scale, and complexity of DOD’s critical support to U.S. civil authorities. Rapidly 
melting Arctic ice creates new shipping lanes and expands the Navy’s operating 
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area. Climate change may also affect the weapons systems DOD buys, where we buy 
from, how they are transported and distributed, and how and where they are stock- 
piled and stored. 

Last year, DOD published the DOD fiscal year 2012 Climate Change Adaptation 
Roadmap, which identifies key vulnerabilities of certain missions to specific aspects 
of climate change and incorporates consideration of climate risk into existing guid- 
ance documents, such as updated policies on master planning and revised guidance 
on natural resources management. One significant effect of climate change is on 
critical U.S. facilities, such as the Norfolk Naval Base, which is already facing the 
challenges of sea-level rise. Moreover, although operational forces are not the focus 
of DOD’s greenhouse gas reduction efforts, changes in how we use energy in weap- 
ons systems could enhance capabilities and reduce mission risks. 


Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 
BUDGET control ACT 

27. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, you have stated: “We will look for a signal 
from Congress that sequestration will not be imposed in fiscal year 2016 and that 
the funding levels projected in the FYDP will be realized. If that happens, we will 
submit a budget that implements our desired force levels.” What is the latest date 
for Congress to provide that signal for funding the desired force levels proposed in 
the fiscal year 2015 budget, and that also ensures the President’s fiscal year 2016 
budget is submitted on time on February 5, 2016? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD could better plan for fiscal year 2016 budget and beyond 
if a budget resolution were approved by early fall of 2014, which would indicate an 
intention to fund the defense discretionary budget above the funding limitations in 
current law. 

28. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, what is the vehicle for that signal DOD is 
looking for? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD could better plan for fiscal year 2016 budget and beyond 
if a budget resolution were approved by early fall of 2014, which would indicate an 
intention to fund the defense discretionary budget above the funding limitations in 
current law. 


COMMISSARIES 

29. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, the President’s budget request slashes the 
annual $1.4 billion commissary subsidy by $1 billion over 3 years — down to $400 
million. This is a big hit to the commissary system. Lower subsidies will lead to 
higher commissary prices for beneficiaries. I’m told the average savings com- 
missaries provide to beneficiaries over commercial grocery stores is about 30 percent 
today. How much will average savings decline for military families if DOD reduces 
subsidies like the President desires? 

Secretary Hagel. Servicemember savings at all commissaries would be reduced 
from about 30 percent on average to about 10 percent. Even though patrons will 
be charged more to partially fund commissary operations, DOD continues to believe 
that commissaries serve an important role in the lives of military families, which 
is the reason no commissary is being closed. 

30. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, it seems to me that a young enlisted person 
with a family will be slammed hardest with higher commissary prices. That service- 
member will see a big cut in purchasing power if much of his commissary savings 
vanish, and he’ll consider that a big cut in overall compensation. If the President 
is so concerned about income inequality in our country as he says he is, then why 
does he want to penalize a young enlisted servicemember, someone on a lower in- 
come scale, by reducing his commissary savings and hurting his ability to provide 
for his family? Where is the fairness in that? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD remains committed to keeping the faith with those who 
are serving today, but the proper balance must be found to ensure we maintain our 
force structure, readiness, and modernization capabilities while adequately compen- 
sating our personnel. Commissaries provide a valued service to our people, espe- 
cially younger military families and retirees. For this reason, DOD is not directing 
any commissaries to close. DOD has no desire to penalize any servicemember. DOD 
commissaries can continue to provide a reasonable savings compared to the retail 
grocery business even after these changes. 
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TEICARE 

31. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, the President’s budget request includes 
higher TRICARE co-pays and deductibles for military retirees under age 65, first 
ever TRICARE for Life enrollment fees, first ever co-pays for health care services 
provided in military hospitals, higher pharmacy co-pays, and co-pays for Active Duty 
family members. DOD has told us that TRICARE beneficiaries use more health 
services than persons in comparable civilian health plans. How will TRICARE fee 
increases and introduction of first ever TRICARE fees impact utilization of health 
care services? 

Secretary Hagel. Our proposed TRICARE design is based on an industry proven 
structure that directs patients to the right level of care and reduces overutilization 
with the right provider at the right time. The proposed financial incentives are in- 
tended to direct patients in two ways: first, it promotes primary care services over 
urgent care over emergency care (today, for example, no cost-sharing for emergency 
room (ER) care has led to as much as double the use of ER services compared to 
that of commercial health plan subscribers). Second, the financial incentives also 
promote care in military facilities over other venues (and network care over non- 
network care). This change modernizes TRICARE to reflect contemporary health 
plan design, simplifies administration, and improves the management of the health 
benefit. 

It is important to note that copayments for civilian care for Active Duty families 
were included in the military health plan since 1967 (originally 20 percent of the 
allowable charge), and continued for 33 years. In 2001, Congress eliminated co-pay- 
ments for Active Duty families enrolled in TRICARE Prime. This proposal restores 
copayments for Active Duty families but at modest levels, and below rates first es- 
tablished nearly 50 years ago. 

32. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, with targeted co-pay increases you are try- 
ing to motivate beneficiaries to use DOD’s least costly health option — military treat- 
ment facilities (MTF). But, you also propose first-ever co-pays in military hospitals 
and clinics. How does the introduction of co-pays in MTFs encourage beneficiaries 
to use MTFs instead of civilian healthcare? 

Secretary Hagel. The financial incentives included in this proposal are structured 
to promote care in MTFs (which has either no or the lowest out-of-pocket costs for 
beneficiaries) over network care (which have moderate but higher out-of-pocket 
costs) over non-network care (which has the highest out-of-pocket costs). They are 
also structured to encourage beneficiaries to use primary care over more costly — re- 
gardless of MTF or private facility — emergency care. As demonstrated in the private 
sector, the co-pay structure influences behavior to utilize the most efficient and ef- 
fective resource for care. 

33. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, are MTFs currently structured and staffed 
to accept a large influx of beneficiaries who may choose to use those facilities in the 
future? 

Secretary Hagel. The Military Health System (MHS) wants our beneficiaries to 
use the direct care system whenever and wherever we have the capacity and capa- 
bility to serve their health care needs. The leadership of MHS believes that they 
have this capacity and capability to accept more care delivered within the direct 
care system. DOD’s proposal provides beneficiaries with financial incentives to se- 
lect MTFs over civilian network care. Of course, the size of our medical facilities 
and the specialty care available varies from location to location, but we want our 
beneficiaries to select MTFs wherever possible. 

34. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, in your analysis, how many new bene- 
ficiaries can MTFs accept before demand for services outstrips the capacity of MTFs 
to provide care? 

Secretary Hagel. Our MTF capacity depends on a number of factors, including 
the size of the facility, the specialty care available, and the type of patient (e.g., very 
healthy to very complex). The bottom line is that DOD wants our beneficiaries to 
select MTFs wherever they have the capacity and capability to serve the health care 
needs of servicemembers and their families. 

35. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, you have said that DOD will simplify and 
modernize TRICARE in the future, i&ter you simplify TRICARE, will you still need 
Managed Care Support Contractors, with their vast provider networks, to manage 
healthcare delivery in the private sector, and if so, how will that work? 
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Secretary Hagel. Yes, DOD intends to maintain contracted TRICARE networks. 
The proposals put forward provide clear advantages for beneficiaries to use 
TRICARE networks. The proposed approach also simplifies the process by which 
beneficiaries can access civilian network providers by eliminating the requirement 
for prior authorizations before seeking care. 

36. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, how much money does TRICARE simplifica- 
tion save DOD? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD projects $10.8 billion in savings between fiscal years 2016 
and 2025 compared to the current TRICARE design. 


SERVICEMEMBER REACTION TO BENEFIT REDUCTIONS 

37. Senator Inhofe. General Dempsey, what has been the reaction of the Services’ 
Senior Enlisted Advisors (SEA) towards reductions in commissary and TRICARE 
benefits? Are SEAs 100 percent on board with these changes? 

General Dempsey. Overall, the SEAs recognize the need to more efficiently man- 
age the operation of our commissaries and that the proposed increase in TRICARE 
out-of-pocket costs are necessary to ensure the force remains in balance. It is my 
sense that our force is incredibly accepting of change. They are less understanding 
of uncertainty and piecemeal solutions. They want and deserve predictability. 

38. Senator Inhofe. General Dempsey, how will compensation and benefit 
changes impact recruitment and retention in the future? 

General Dempsey. DOD’s military and civilian leaders conducted substantial anal- 
ysis to arrive at our proposed package of compensation adjustments. DOD concluded 
that, even after making these changes and slowing the growth in military com- 
pensation, DOD will still be able to recruit and retain a high quality force and offer 
generous, competitive, and sustainable benefits. 


HOUSING expenses 

39. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, you announced that tax-free housing allow- 
ance growth will slow from its current rate of 100 percent of housing expenses until 
it covers an average of 95 percent of housing expenses with a 5 percent out-of-pocket 
contribution. How much savings will DOD realize from the 5 percent out-of-pocket 
contribution to housing expenses? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD estimates that significant cost savings will be realized 
through removing renter’s insurance from the basic allowance for housing (BAH) 
computation and gradually increasing the out-of-pocket percentage to 5 percent over 
3 years (2015 to 2017). These changes are estimated to provide approximately $391 
million in cost savings for fiscal year 2015, with cost savings increasing to approxi- 
mately $1.3 billion in fiscal year 2019. 

40. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, why was 5 percent chosen as the optimal 
out-of-pocket contribution level? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD’s proposal to gradually slow the growth rate of the tax- 
free BAH was a difficult but necessary decision if, in this era of constrained budgets, 
DOD is to achieve a proper balance between competitive pay and benefits for 
servicemembers and the quality of service they experience. These changes will be 
phased in over several years to allow our military members time to adjust, and will 
generate estimated savings of $390 million in fiscal year 2015 and approximately 
$1.3 billion in fiscal year 2019. 

DOD’s military and civilian leaders carefully considered several possible options 
to generate savings — savings needed to help close serious resource shortfalls in 
training, maintenance, and equipment — in the BAH program. Of the options consid- 
ered, slowing BAH growth until an average member’s out-of-pocket expenses for 
rent and utilities reached 5 percent would achieve an appropriate and reasonable 
balance between DOD’s need to achieve savings in the BAH program, and the need 
to continue to offer generous, competitive, and sustainable package of military pay 
and benefits. The other options were discarded either because they generated almost 
no savings, or because they caused too much of an impact on members’ pay. DOD 
believes that even after making these changes to BAH and the other proposed com- 
pensation changes, it will still be possible to recruit and retain a high-quality ready 
force. 

To be clear, these choices were not easy and no one will dispute that they are 
not popular. But if DOD continues on the current course without making the modest 
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compensation adjustments DOD has proposed now, the choices only grow more dif- 
ficult and painful down the road. I believe that Congress and DOD owe it to the 
men and women in uniform, who do so much for their country, to adopt these pro- 
posals and thereby ensure that they have the training and equipment they need to 
succeed in battle now and into the future. 

41. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, the budget request notes that DOD will no 
longer be providing reimbursements for renter’s insurance. At what point did DOD 
begin to reimburse for renter’s insurance? 

Secretary Hagel. Renter’s insurance first became part of housing allowances with 
the introduction of the Variable Housing Allowance in 1980. 

42. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, what was the reason for originally providing 
reimbursements for renter’s insurance? 

Secretary Hagel. Renter’s insurance was originally included in the Variable 
Housing Allowance, and later carried over to the BAH, to provide equity between 
what servicemembers received in base housing and what would be covered in com- 
pensation for off-base housing. Because servicemembers could claim reimbursement 
for personal property damaged in government-owned housing, renter’s insurance 
was included in establishing rates for locality-based housing allowances. 


SAVINGS REALIGNMENTS 

43. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, Under Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
Robert Hale indicated that the fiscal year 2015 BBA savings of $500 million had 
already been realigned into other accounts prior to the partial repeal of section 403 
of the BBA. Why was this money moved in advance of the budget request for fiscal 
year 2016? 

Secretary Hagel. As part of the fiscal year 2015 budget review process, DOD ad- 
justed the budget estimates to reflect the savings associated with section 403 of the 
BBA (Public Law (P.L.) 113-67) shortly after it became law on December 26, 2013. 
With the subsequent enactment of section 10001 of the Consolidated Appropriations 
Act, 2014 (P.L. 113-76) on January 17, 2014, which exempted medically retired 
members and their families as well as survivors of members who die while on Active 
Duty from the adjusted cost-of-living allowance formula enacted by section 403, 
DOD again adjusted the budget estimates to add back the roughly $55 million per 
year impact of the exemptions. However, by the time P.L. 113-82 was enacted on 
February 15, 2014, grandfathering all personnel who entered service before January 
1, 2014, from the section 403 formula, it was too late for DOD to add back the asso- 
ciated funding impact as budget systems were already locked and final production 
of the fiscal year 2015 budget request materials had begun. 

44. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, can you identify the specific accounts these 
funds were realigned into? 

Secretary Hagel. Given that DOD was in the process of adjusting the budget esti- 
mates by the roughly $45 billion reduction from the fiscal year 2015 level in the 
fiscal year 2014 President’s budget request to the BBA level when the section 403 
savings adjustments were incorporated, it is not possible to identify the specific ac- 
counts these funds were realigned into. However, it is likely that the funds were 
reallocated to help fill holes in various readiness and modernization efforts. 

45. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, why was this money moved quickly after 
the passage of the BBA while DOD knew that Congress was working on plans to 
repeal section 403? 

Secretary Hagel. Due to the lead times required to produce the annual budget 
request, DOD was attempting to reflect current law at the time of the budget sub- 
mission by incorporating changes in a timely manner after enactment. Unfortu- 
nately, by the time it was clear additional legislation partially repealing section 403 
would be passed and enacted, budget systems were already locked. 


MILITARY retirement 

46. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, you noted in your speech that you agree 
with me that we must wait for the results of the Military Compensation and Retire- 
ment Modernization Commission (MCRMC) before pursing further military retire- 
ment reforms. I was very pleased to hear that. Do you still stand firm on the prin- 
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ciple of grandfathering those currently serving and retired into any changes you 
may propose as a result of the Commission work? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes. Just as Congress mandated grandfathering for military re- 
tirement when it established the MCRMC, I support full grandfathering. To do oth- 
erwise would indeed break faith with our servicemembers. 

47. Senator Inhofe. General Dempsey, you have noted previously that you believe 
piecemeal changes to reform can cause harm and that a holistic approach is the best 
model. I agree with you. Can you explain why making piecemeal changes would 
hurt the morale of our military personnel? 

General Dempsey. Individuals join the military for a variety of reasons, but all 
understand that their service entitles them to certain pays and other benefits. Mem- 
bers also understand if they continue serving for a full career, they may become en- 
titled to retired pay and to the continuation of other benefits they enjoyed during 
a career. 

Enlistment contracts and other agreements to serve explicitly state that there are 
no guarantees that these pays and benefits will remain. Instead, members serve and 
accept as a matter of faith that the Government of the United States (particularly 
Congress and DOD) will care for them and their families while they put the Na- 
tion’s interests ahead of their own. The government may make changes to any as- 
pect of military compensation and benefits at any time; and, depending on the na- 
ture or extent of the change(s), these may be seen as perfectly acceptable to the 
Force. For example, slowing the military pay growth, to include the most recent 1 
percent annual basic pay raise, has generally been accepted without rancor by the 
Force. However, if changes are perceived as cuts that are too large, or beyond what 
is considered normal, the government jeopardizes the continuing goodwill of those 
who serve. Such unacceptable reductions made to longstanding pays and benefits 
can result in disappointment, frustration, and anger, which in turn can lead to re- 
duced productivity or even discontinued service. This is especially true if these 
changes are abrupt and unexpected. For those too near retirement to let their feel- 
ings dictate leaving, the view that the government broke faith with them may result 
in poorer performance, antagonistic feelings, and even negative influences on pro- 
spective recruits. For these reasons, DOD remains concerned about how changes to 
military compensation and benefits are considered and implemented, as it focuses 
on maintaining the All-Volunteer Force. As DOD considers changes to compensa- 
tion, it recognizes that pay and benefits are an area where we must be particularly 
thoughtful to ensure we are able to recruit and retain the force needed for tomor- 
row. 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF HEALTH CARE FOR LIFE 

48. Senator Inhofe. General Dempsey, you previously stated that there is no 
guarantee of health care for life in the military. You also stated that you were un- 
sure how our servicemembers got the idea that they would be guaranteed health 
care for life. How do you think servicemembers got the idea that they would have 
health care for life guaranteed to them? 

General Dempsey. Though efforts to locate authoritative documentation of such 
promises have not been successful, many military health care beneficiaries, particu- 
larly military retirees, their dependents, and those representing their interests, 
state that they were promised “free health care for life at military facilities” as part 
of their “contractual agreement” when they entered the Armed Forces. 

My sense is the belief of “free for life” is rooted in inaccurate word of mouth ex- 
changes rather than any fact. Congressional report language and recent court deci- 
sions have rejected retiree claims seeking free care at military facilities as a right 
or entitlement. These have held that the current medical benefit structure made up 
of military health care facilities, TRICARE, and Medicare provide lifetime health 
care to military members, retirees, and their respective dependents. Nevertheless, 
claims continue to be made, particularly by those seeking additional benefits from 
DOD or attempting to prevent an actual or perceived reduction in benefits. 

49. Senator Inhofe. General Dempsey, what can the Services do differently in the 
recruitment stage to inform individuals of their future benefits prior to joining the 
Services? 

General Dempsey. Each of the Services packages its recruiting materials dif- 
ferently. However, in general, the health packages presented are based on the exist- 
ing plan at the time of recruitment and should be represented as such. DOD and 
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the Services do not and cannot present hypothetical or implied benefits to prospec- 
tive recruits. 


EFFICIENCY SAVINGS 

50. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, the President’s budget states DOD is ex- 
pecting to achieve approximately $94 billion in efficiency savings over the next 5 
years. Two of the key initiatives which are listed as contributing to this goal are 
the acquisition reforms created by the Better Buying Power and achieving the statu- 
tory auditable financial statements objectives. Exactly how much of the $94 billion 
will be achieved from each of these respective initiatives? 

Secretary Hagel. The acquisition reform initiatives of all the Military Services 
will result in contracting efficiencies estimated to save $30 billion over the fiscal 
year 2015 to fiscal year 2019 period. The Navy accounts for over half of these sav- 
ings, concentrating on R&D, knowledge-based, and communication services con- 
tracts. DOD’s audit readiness initiative’s primary focus is on budgetary information 
and accountability of mission critical assets. Meeting these priorities will help en- 
sure that DOD makes the best use of every dollar, but does not result in actual sav- 
ings that are included in the $94 billion of efficiency savings. 

51. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, the President’s budget states DOD is ex- 
pecting to achieve approximately $94 billion in efficiency savings over the next 5 
years. The efficiency savings will also be created by a reduction in contracting fund- 
ing. Is the number of contractors to be reduced or the amount spent on contractors 
to be reduced? 

Secretary Hagel. The contracting efficiencies are estimated to save $30 billion 
over the fiscal year 2015 to fiscal year 2019 period. These savings are measured in 
dollars and result from overall reductions in contract funding commensurate with 
reductions in force structure and implementation of cost-effective contracting initia- 
tives. 

52. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, why is the Navy going to bear a dispropor- 
tionate burden of this funding reduction? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD is committed to achieving budgetary savings from more 
effective use of resources across all components. DOD has reviewed all budgetary 
areas for potential improvements and identified efficiency savings across all areas. 
Each component has initiatives tailored to their specific acquisition programs. The 
Navy initiated specific acquisition reform initiatives concentrated on R&D, knowl- 
edge-based, and communication services contracts. Whereas, the Army identified re- 
ductions that could be made associated with reduced military manpower. 

53. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, going forward, how will DOD and the Serv- 
ices perform the functions previously performed by contractors? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD’s challenge is to define the right mix of military, civilians, 
and contracted services needed to reflect new strategic priorities and evolving oper- 
ational challenges. DOD’s sourcing of functions and work among military, civilian, 
and contracted services must be consistent with workload requirements, funding 
availability, readiness, and management needs, as well as applicable laws and guid- 
ance. Going forward, DOD continues to be committed to defining the right workforce 
mix and properly insourcing functions previously performed by contractors that are 
either inherently governmental functions or are more efficiently performed by civil- 
ians. 

54. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, in May 2010, then-Secretary of Defense 
Robert Gates launched a DOD-wide initiative to save $100 billion from fiscal years 
2012 to 2016 by cutting overhead and reducing unnecessary programs. How much 
money was actually saved through this initiative? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD is committed to cutting overhead and reducing unneces- 
sary programs. The military departments continue to track their progress in achiev- 
ing fiscal year 2012 efficiency initiatives, which are estimated to total $105 billion 
over the fiscal years 2012 to 2016 period. Their current plans as of December 2013 
indicate that each military department is projected to achieve 93 percent or more 
of their initial goals or $104 billion over the fiscal years 2012 to 2016 period. 

55. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, what steps were taken to ensure you are 
not double-counting these cuts with the current round of efficiencies? 
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Secretary Hagel. The efficiency initiatives identified in each President’s budget 
reflect the proposed cuts relative to the funding levels estimated in the immediately 
preceding budget. Accordingly, the proposed cuts for each budget or each round of 
efficiencies do not double count the funding reductions previously proposed and re- 
flected in prior budgets; the money is gone from those programs. 

56. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, is your $94 billion in efficiency savings a 
realistic goal given prior efficiencies initiatives? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes, the efficiency savings proposed in the fiscal year 2015 
budget are ambitious, but reflect a realistic goal. The components continue to track 
their progress in achieving their prior efficiency initiatives for the fiscal year 2012 
budget ($150 billion) and the fiscal year 2013 budget ($60 billion). The Military De- 
partments’ current plans as of December 2013 indicate that 93 percent or more of 
their fiscal year 2012 budget goals over the fiscal years 2012 to 2016 period are esti- 
mated to be achieved, and the defense-wide agencies also project that 84 percent or 
more of their fiscal year 2012 budget goals are estimated to be achieved over this 
time period. DOD is committed to cutting overhead and implementing more effective 
use of resources. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

57. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, you have stated that, “the development and 
proliferation of more advanced military technologies by other nations means that we 
are entering an era where American dominance on the seas, in the skies, and in 
space can no longer be taken for granted.” Do you believe the President’s budget 
will allow the United States to maintain the technological superiority we have en- 
joyed for decades? 

Secretary Hagel. While I believe that maintaining technological superiority is 
vital to our national security, the fiscal year 2015 budget has increased risk to 
maintaining this superiority. In the fiscal year 2015 budget request, DOD’s top line 
in the base budget remains flat at $496 billion in fiscal year 2015, the same as the 
fiscal year 2014 enacted budget. In developing the budget, there are three major ac- 
counts DOD can trade: force size, readiness, and modernization. We cannot reduce 
force size instantaneously, especially while we still have combat troops deployed in 
Afghanistan. Our budget reduces force size through the FYDP, but those savings 
will not be realized until the force size comes down later in the FYDP. This means 
readiness and modernization accounts will pay for the bulk of the decrease. In the 
fiscal year 2015 budget request, we had to make hard choices in these two accounts. 
In constant dollars, research, development, test, and evaluation (RDT&E) declines 
1.1 percent from fiscal year 2014 to fiscal year 2015 and another 1 percent over the 
FYDP. This level shows a real intent to protect modernization within the budget 
submission. Under the BCA, the risk would be much larger. 

58. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, how did you conclude that $12 billion annu- 
ally is enough to spend on science and technology (S&T)? 

Secretary Hagel. Deciding the level of investment for S&T is all about risk man- 
agement for the future force. One thing that is important for S&T is relative sta- 
bility in the investment level. The cost to develop new systems is not tied to force 
size, so we cannot cut back on S&T as the force size comes down without real con- 
sequences. Based on historical averages, it was concluded that the right S&T invest- 
ment is around $12 billion. Over this FYDP, S&T investment is a little lower until 
force size balances out. Our fiscal year 2015 request drops to $11.52 billion, which 
is a reflection of the current tough budget conditions. The S&T program has devel- 
oped a number of key, emerging technologies, with advances in future capabilities, 
such as directed energy where DOD is deplo 3 dng a high energy laser on the USS 
Ponce in the summer of 2014 and a new class of turbine engines that offers the 
promise of a 25 percent reduction in fuel use. S&T investments have also led to the 
development of new classes of high performance radars, as well as rapid develop- 
ment of unmanned aerial systems. In short, maintaining stability in S&T is impor- 
tant to our future force capability. 

59. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, 
Technology, and Logistics Frank Kendall has said, “Complacency is a problem” and 
“China is modernizing in a very strategic and focused way that directly challenges 
our capabilities.” Is China a greater technological threat now than it was 5 years 
ago? Is this because of China’s modernization or because of cuts to our own mili- 
tary? 
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Secretary Hagel. There are several factors allowing China (and other nations) to 
close the technology-based capability differences with the United States. First, 
China has focused its modernization in specific areas such as electronic warfare, 
ballistic and cruise missiles, and counter-space capabilities, to name a few. By work- 
ing against specific U.S. systems, the Chinese have been able to close the gap with 
respect to those systems. The second reason is that the United States has spent the 
last decade focused on counterinsurgency. These two factors, coupled with the cur- 
rent budget pressures, led me to conclude what I stated in my February 24, 2014, 
budget rollout: “the development and proliferation of more advanced military tech- 
nologies by other nations means that we are entering an era where American domi- 
nance on the seas, in the skies, and in space can no longer be taken for granted.” 
This risk is due to both the rate of China’s modernization and cuts to DOD funding. 

60. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, can you explain how your A2/AD strategy 
will account for this increased threat? 

Secretary Hagel. U.S. long-term economic and security interests are inextricably 
linked to developments in the Asia-Pacific region, and DOD will continue to 
prioritize investments in those capabilities most relevant to the region. U.S. defense 
investment continues to emphasize preserving our status as the preeminent military 
power in the Asia-Pacific region, despite resource constraints. The President’s budg- 
et submission for fiscal year 2015 accomplishes this by investing in advanced com- 
bat aircraft, including the F-35 and the Air Force’s Long-Range Strike Bomber pro- 
gram, as well as modern surveillance systems, resilient space and command and 
control architectures, and undersea warfare to increase the Joint Force’s ability to 
counter A2/AD challenges. The strategy also calls for developing new operational 
concepts, such as dispersal basing, for projecting power in the A2/AD environment. 
Additionally, DOD will continue to deepen collaboration with key allies and partners 
as they develop future forces and capabilities to counter more sophisticated adver- 
saries. 


MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 

61. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, in previous remarks you have indicated that 
a final decision on whether or not to retain 11 carriers and perform the refueling 
overhaul for the USS George Washington will not be made until next year as part 
of DOD’s fiscal year 2016 budget. What is included in the fiscal year 2015 FYDP 
for decommissioning, and can you provide that amount by fiscal year? 

Secretary Hagel. The President’s budget 2015 submission includes funding for in- 
activation of the ship and associated system equipment, including the aircraft and 
personnel. This budget profile assumes that inactivation of USS George Washington 
(CVN 73) commences in October 2016. 

[In millions of dollars] 



Fiscal Year 

FYDP 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

MPN 

323.7 

198.5 

165.5 

90.7 

33.0 

811.4 

DHAN 

14.8 

9.5 

6.3 

2.7 

0.7 

34.0 

APN - Termination Fees for MH-60RS 

- 

250.0 

- 

- 

- 

250.0 

O&M NR/RPN - Fleet Logistics 

11.8 

- 

- 


- 

11.8 

O&M N - Air Operations 

109.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

109.2 

O&M N - IBIB (Ship Ops) 

30.6 

11.2 

- 

- 

- 

41.8 

O&M N - 1B4B (Ship Maintenance) 

97.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97.0 

O&M N - 2B2G (Inactivation) 

46.0 

211.0 

719.0 

50.0 

35.0 

1,061.0 

Funding Request in PB15 

633.1 

680.2 

890.8 

43.4 

8.7 

2,416.1 


This profile includes $46 million in fiscal year 2015 for advance planning to sup- 
port defueling preparations and is work common to either path: inactivation or over- 
haul. 

The Military Personnel-Navy funding profile supports full manning of the CVN 
73 and the associated Carrier Air Wing (CVW) in fiscal year 2015, with declining 
manning across the FYDP representing the profile necessary to man CVN 73 during 
inactivation and reduce the Navy inventory by one CVW beginning in fiscal year 
2016. The Defense Health Accrual-Navy account is a non-appropriated transfer fund 
that is DOD’s contribution to the Medicare-Eligible Retire Health Care Fund for the 
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future Medicare-Eligible health care costs of current servicemembers. The cost is 
based on the average personnel strength and actuarial rate estimates. 

The reduction of 1 CVW eliminates the need for 16 MH-60Rs in fiscal year 2016, 
cancelling the multiyear procurement and resulting in termination costs for line 
shutdown. This action is reversible and will be a fiscal year 2016 budget decision 
dependent on whether funding is reduced to BCA levels in fiscal year 2016 and be- 
yond. 

Fleet logistics funding represents a reduced Reserve aviation posture associated 
with a smaller carrier fleet. Air operations and ship operations represent the full 
cost of operating CVN 73 until arrival in Norfolk in December 2015. Ship mainte- 
nance funding represents a minimal maintenance event sufficient to operate safely 
on the return to Norfolk. 

62. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, what is the amount, by fiscal year, that 
would be needed to retain this ship and ensure it serves out its 50-year service life? 

Secretary Hagel. The total FYDP cost to retain and overhaul USS George Wash- 
ington (CVN 73) with its associated air wing, logistics, manpower, and training is 
$8.1 billion. Less the inactivation funding already included in the fiscal year 2015 
budget submission the additional FYDP cost is $7 billion, as detailed in the table 
below. 



Fiscal Year 

FYDP 


2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

CVN 

CVW 

Logistics/Manpower/Training 

$816.2 

(43.3) 

69.4 

$2,226.0 

870.6 

181.5 

$2,244.2 

225.1 

166.3 

$243.3 

210.0 

168.2 

$310.7 

212.0 

207.3 

$5,840.4 

1,474.4 

792.6 

Cost to retain 

Less Inactivation Funding 

842.2 

(46.0) 

3,278.1 

(211.0) 

2,635.7 

(719.0) 

621.5 

(50.0) 

730.0 

(35.0) 

8,107.4 

(1,061.0) 

Net Cost to retain CVN 73 

$796.2 

$3,067.1 

$1,916.7 

$571.5 

$695.0 

$7,046.4 


Because the advance planning contract that supports either inactivation or refuel- 
ing has not yet been awarded, changes to the cost estimate and schedule will need 
to be reevaluated as part of the fiscal year 2016 budget preparation. 


ACQUISITION OF THE DDG-51 

63. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, the DDG-51 is currently being acquired 
under a 5-year (fiscal years 2012 to 2016) multiyear procurement contract. Is DOD 
planning to cut in the next flight upgrade, Flight-3, for the DDG-51 during the cur- 
rent 5-year multiyear procurement contract? If so, won’t this significant configura- 
tion change reduce some of the projected cost savings? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD plans to begin procurement of the Flight III upgrade using 
an Engineering Change Proposal (ECP) beginning with one of the two Flight IlA 
ships procured in fiscal year 2016, and continue Flight III upgrades with the two 
Arleigh Burke (DDG 51) Flight IlA ships procured in fiscal year 2017. These three 
Flight III upgraded ships are currently identified as Flight HA ships in the multi- 
year procurement (MYP) contract. However, the cost savings certified with the MYP 
request did not include planned Flight III ECP costs in the savings calculation. The 
Flight III ECP, including the Air and Missile Defense Radar (AMDR) and the up- 
graded AEGIS Weapon System to support AMDR, will be procured using contracts 
negotiated separately from the ship MYP contract actions. These planning assump- 
tions isolated the Flight III ECP costs from affecting the projected savings for the 
ship MYP. 


ACQUISITION OF LITTORAL COMBAT SHIP 

64. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, this budget reflects your decision to under- 
take a contract pause for the LCS program and pause at 32 ships. Are the first 2 
ships which were procured with RDT&E funding counted as a part of that 32-ship 
fleet? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes. My February 24, 2014, memorandum states no new con- 
tract negotiations for beyond 32 ships will go forward until completion of a directed 
study on small surface combatant options. This includes the first two LCS procured 
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using RDT&E funds. Changes necessary to the small surface combatant program of 
record in fiscal year 2019 and beyond will be informed by the study I directed. 

65. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, does your budget include any development 
funding in fiscal year 2015 to begin preliminary concept design of a new FF-X frig- 
ate? 

Secretary Hagel. No. Funding begins in fiscal year 2016 for the Future Small 
Surface Combatant to conduct a design and feasibility study leading to an award 
around fiscal year 2022. The FYDP includes a total of $80 million of RDT&E for 
this effort. These funds will be used if the study determines the need for a new ship 
design. Additional funds outside of the FYDP will be necessary to complete this ef- 
fort. 


CYBER ACQUISITION 

66. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, I understand the budget includes over $5 
billion in fiscal year 2015 for cyber. Can you explain how that figure was deter- 
mined? 

Secretary Hagel. The fiscal year 2015 cyberspace operations budget request is ap- 
proximately $5.1 billion. There is no single, unified cyber budget in DOD, but we 
have undertaken efforts over the last few years to develop better mechanisms for 
identifying cyberspace operations funding within DOD’s budget construct. DOD uses 
the Office of Management and Budget’s taxonomy, which supports common govern- 
ment-wide reporting of cyber-related activities. DOD’s estimate was developed in co- 
ordination with DOD components and is comprised of resources associated with the 
components’ defensive and offensive cyber activities, to include funding that sup- 
ports U.S. Cyber Command and the Service’s cyber commands, information assur- 
ance and operational resiliency, computer network defense, cyber identity and ac- 
cess management, cryptographic key production and management, cross domain ca- 
pabilities, cyber workforce development, cyberspace operations, and cyber S&T. 

67. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, can you provide what was spent on cyber 
in prior years as well as what is now projected over the fiscal year 2015 FYDP? 

Secretary Hagel. 

• Fiscal Year 2013: $4.1 billion* 

• Fiscal Year 2014: $5.1 billion* 

• Fiscal Year 2015: $5.1 billion 

• Fiscal Year 2016: $5.4 billion 

• Fiscal Year 2017: $5.4 billion 

• Fiscal Year 2018: $5.3 billion 

• Fiscal Year 2019: $5.4 billion 

Note: All dollars are in current year dollars 

space/unmanned aerial vehicles 

68. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, I understand the budget includes approxi- 
mately $7 billion in fiscal year 2015 for space. How much is included in the budget 
for the acquisition and support of unmanned aerial vehicles (UAV)? 

Secretary Hagel. The fiscal year 2015 budget request includes $7.2 billion for 
space acquisitions and $2.4 billion UAV acquisitions. 

69. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, can you explain how both the space and 
UAV estimates were determined, and provide what was spent in prior years, as well 
as what is now projected over the fiscal year 2015 FYDP? 

Secretary Hagel. The space and UAVs estimates meet DOD’s space and UAV re- 
quirements, and represent the best allocation of resources and requirements in 
these critical areas. The amounts requested or planned for space and UAV acquisi- 
tions from fiscal year 2013 through fiscal year 2019 are shown below: 


*Fiscal Year 2013 and Fiscal Year 2014 amounts include Overseas Contingency Operations 
funds 
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[In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal Year 



2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

Space 

$7.3 

$7.1 

$7.2 

$6.9 

$7.3 

$7.4 

$7.2 

UAV 

3.3 

2.1 

2.4 

3.2 

2.6 

2.7 

2.3 


70. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, given greater emphasis on both space and 
UAVs, is it time to consider restructuring the budget to have separate appropria- 
tions for space and UAV acquisitions? 

Secretary Hagel. It is not necessary to have separate appropriations for space 
and UAV acquisitions. Over the last decade, DOD has made a concerted effort to 
clearly identify the acquisition of space and UAV programs in specific procurement 
budget lines and R&D program elements in order to provide more transparency and 
better tracking of those investments. The current budget structure provides ade- 
quate oversight and the necessary flexibility to properly execute these important 
programs. 


VIRGINIA PAYLOAD MODULE 

71. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, the budget includes funding for the develop- 
ment of the Virginia-class submarine extended payload module. This effort would 
lead to a 25 percent increase in the ship’s length. What would be the first year of 
procurement for the VPM? 

Secretary Hagel. This advance engineering work will enable the Department of 
the Navy to consider incorporating the VPMs in the Block V Virginia-class contract 
scheduled for award in early fiscal year 2019. 

72. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, is funding included in the FYDP for pro- 
curement of the Virginia-class submarine extended payload module? 

Secretary Hagel. No, funding is not included in the FYDP for procurement of the 
Virginia-class submarine with the VPM. The President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 
requests continued VPM R&D, providing an option to start procurement as part of 
the Block V contract scheduled for award in early fiscal year 2019. 

f/a-18 procurement 

73. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, a couple of years back, the Navy expressed 
concerns over a fighter gap. The Navy was concerned delays to the JSF F-35 carrier 
variant would lead to a fighter aircraft gap as earlier models of the F/A-18 reached 
the end of their service life. Is there still a problem that would require continued 
procurement of F/A-18E/F models? 

Secretary Hagel. No. The Navy continues to manage its JSF inventory to ensure 
it meets future requirements. To mitigate delays in the F-35 program, the Navy in- 
creased its procurement objective of F/A-18E/F from 462 aircraft to 563 aircraft. 
Also, the Navy successfully extended the life of over 100 F/A-18A-D with its High 
Flight Hour Inspection program and is working to extend the life on another 100 -h 
aircraft. Due to the additional F/A-18E/F inventory and extended service life on the 
F/A-18A-D, the Navy believes there is sufficient life in its existing JSF inventory 
making any projected shortfall manageable until F-35 reaches full operational capa- 
bility. Therefore, the Navy does not have a requirement to procure additional F/A- 
18E/F aircraft at this time. 


quadrennial defense review 

74. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, on page 25 of the 2014 QDR it states: “Con- 
sequently, we will complete a comprehensive assessment of all installations to as- 
sess the potential impacts of climate change on our missions and operational resil- 
iency and develop and implement plans to adapt as required.” What does that mean 
and how much is that going to cost? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD is currently conducting a baseline survey to identify 
vulnerabilities to extreme weather events today and to what degree. The survey in- 
cludes current vulnerabilities to inundation/flooding, temperature extremes, 
drought, wildfire, and wind, as well as identifying current sea level impacts, poten- 
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tial vulnerabilities if levels rise, and the reference datum used for the analysis. This 
will enable us to identify where more comprehensive and region or installation spe- 
cific assessments are needed to determine what adaptive responses are the most ap- 
propriate. 

To date, DOD has spent about $60,000 on surve 3 dng our installation’s vulner- 
ability to current impacts of extreme weather. When we have completed the baseline 
surveys of all sites (anticipated in late 2014), the Services will then identify their 
priorities for further assessment. The cost of this next phase of vulnerability assess- 
ment will depend upon the number of sites and will be phased across the FYDP, 
potentially as part of the overall mission assurance assessment process. Installation 
specific adaptation plans will be developed as needed, but will be integrated with 
installation master planning criteria already in place. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Roger F. Wicker 

SHIPBUILDING 

75. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, the Honorable Robert O. Work, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, told this committee in his confirmation hearing on February 
26, 2014, that he believes the U.S. shipbuilding industrial base is solid but under 
pressure. In fact, there are thousands of vendors who support shipbuilding nation- 
wide, whose future is in jeopardy under the administration’s budget request. Fur- 
ther, there are some 3,500 shipbuilders who would lose their jobs over the next cou- 
ple of years at Ingalls Shipyard under DOD’s budget plan. I am very concerned 
about the shipbuilding industrial base, and strongly believe that if we lose these 
folks who have spent several decades in this business, our national defense is at 
risk. As a result of this misguided approach which is entirely budget driven, and 
not driven by strategy, our Navy and Marine Corps will be woefully unprepared to 
protect and defend our country, support our allies across the globe, and respond to 
critical humanitarian needs and disasters. While you have indicated an obvious gap 
in the LCS capability and survivability, do you anticipate expanding the number of 
ship procurement in the DDG-51 restart program, a much better platform? 

Secretary Hagel. In order to meet the DSG, which includes the Navy’s force 
structure assessment requirement of 306 ships, the Navy must maintain 52 total 
small surface combatants and 88 large surface combatants. Because of these re- 
quirements, DOD does not plan on increasing the number of Arleigh Burke DDG 
51 ships as a result of my decision to review the LCS program prior to contracting 
for more than 32 ships. LCS capability and survivability will be reviewed in order 
to ensure the Navy has a small surface combatant that meets the requirements 
against emerging threats. Regardless of the configuration of the small surface com- 
batant that follows LCS, this procurement program must still produce 52 total small 
surface combatants. This procurement result will be just as beneficial for the ship- 
building industrial base as a whole while also ensuring the DSG requirements are 
met. 

76. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, does your budget include any development 
funding in fiscal year 2015 to begin preliminary concept design of a new FF-X frig- 
ate class platform? 

Secretary Hagel. No. Funding begins in fiscal year 2016 for the Future Small 
Surface Combatant to conduct a design and feasibility study leading to an award 
around fiscal year 2022. The FYDP includes a total of $80 million of RDT&E for 
this effort. These funds will be used if the study determines the need for a new ship 
design. Additional funds outside of the FYDP will be necessary to complete this ef- 
fort. 

77. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, you have asked the Navy to conduct further 
capability assessment and undertaken a contractual pause for the LCS program, 
when that assessment is complete, do you anticipate a retrofit for the existing LCS 
platforms for any gaps identified? 

Secretary Hagel. Until the capability assessment is completed and an under- 
standing of the operational differences and affordability of the planned changes is 
known, it is too early to determine if the current ships will be retrofitted. 

78. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Hagel, as the Marine Corps pivots back to their 
expeditionary roots, they have expressed a need for more amphibious ships. Do you 
anticipate expanding the number of San Antonio -class ships to meet that require- 
ment? 
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Secretary Hagel. DOD is currently looking ahead to when the LSD 41 Whidbey 
Island-class and LSD 49 Harpers Ferry-class amphibious ships begin to retire. In 
anticipation of replacing those ships, DOD is evaluating the concept for future am- 
phibious operations and the resources required to transport and support the Marine 
Corps in amphibious operations. The Analysis of Alternatives will complete this 
spring and includes leveraging the LPD 17 San Antonio design as an option; how- 
ever, no materiel solution has been identified at this time. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

MISSILE DEFENSE 

79. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, in section 227 of the 
NDAA for Fiscal Year 2013 and section 239 of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2014, there 
is a requirement for DOD to develop a contingency plan for the potential deploy- 
ment of a third missile defense site on the east coast of the United States. Are you 
aware of this requirement? 

Secretary Hagel. Yes. The Missile Defense Agency (MDA) complied with section 
227(a) of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2013 (P.L. 112-239), and it is currently fulfilling 
the requirement for an Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) as set forth in sec- 
tion 237(b). On January 31 and February 4, 2014, Vice Admiral James D. Syring, 
USN, Director, MDA, briefed congressional professional staff members on the cur- 
rent status of the siting study. This resulted in the public release of four sites MDA 
included in the EIS. MDA, in conjunction with the warfighter, is developing the sec- 
tion 227(d) contingency plan; section 227(c) is not applicable as none of the sites 
under consideration have an existing Ballistic Missile Defense System related EIS. 
As required by section 239 of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2014 (P.L. 113-66), Vice 
Admiral Syring will provide the congressional defense committees an update in July 
2014. 

General Dempsey. Yes. As directed by Congress, DOD identified four possible lo- 
cations in the eastern United States to conduct environmental impact studies for 
possible construction of a third interceptor site. The environmental impact studies 
are ongoing and should take approximately 2 years to complete. 

Additionally, DOD continues to assess the current and future ballistic missile 
threat to the Homeland as well as our current and planned ballistic missile defense 
capabilities. This analysis supports a holistic review of all potential options, includ- 
ing a third interceptor site and sensor capability and architecture improvements. 
Ultimately, the results will inform DOD’s investment strategy to provide both an 
operationally effective and fiscally responsible ballistic missile defense of the Home- 
land as well as to develop the contingency plan requested in the NDAA for Fiscal 
Year 2013. 

80. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, will you ensure that 
U.S. Strategic Command (STRATCOM) is working with MDA and NORTHCOM to 
develop this contingency plan without delay? 

Secretary Hagel. MDA closely coordinates all aspects of the continental United 
States interceptor site effort with STRATCOM, NORTHCOM, and the Joint Func- 
tional Component Command for integrated missile defense. The siting study and the 
EIS will inform the contingency plan. MDA expects to finalize the plan once the EIS 
is complete. The contingency plan includes, but is not limited to, site specific cost 
estimate(s), integrated master schedule(s), facility requirements document, and ac- 
quisition strategy. 

General Dempsey. Yes. DOD is committed and focused on providing an operation- 
ally effective and fiscally responsible ballistic missile defense for the Homeland to 
counter the threat. DOD’s leadership is actively involved in this process and is co- 
ordinating closely with all stakeholders to include STRATCOM, MDA, and 
NORTHCOM, to develop a sound contingency plan for a third interceptor site. Addi- 
tionally, we are assessing the current and potential threats as well as our own capa- 
bilities to ensure we can effectively defend the United States against the evolving 
ballistic missile threats. 

81. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, when can we expect 
to receive this contingency plan? 

Secretary Hagel. As the NDAA requires, the MDA will provide an update on the 
plan within 180 days. The plan will be finalized as the EIS progresses over the next 
24 months. 
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General Dempsey. DOD will provide a detailed briefing of the current status of 
efforts on the timeline as directed by section 239 of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2014. 
Due to the ongoing environmental impact studies and missile defense analytical re- 
views, it is premature to speculate on an exact date for contingency plan release. 
However, as the NDAA requires, MDA will provide an update on the plan within 
180 days of the completion of the site evaluation study, and the plan will be final- 
ized as the EIS progresses over the next 24 months. 


GENERAL OFFICER RETIREMENT PAY 

82. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, the NDAA for Fiscal 
Year 2007 made significant changes to the pay authorities for flag officers. The 2007 
legislation provided incentives for senior officers to continue serving by extending 
the basic pay table from a cap at 26 years to provide increases in longevity pay out 
to 40 years of service. According to one press report by USA Today using 2011 num- 
bers, this could result in a four-star officer retiring with 38 years of experience re- 
ceiving $84,000, or 63 percent, more per year in retirement than previously allowed. 
The 2007 changes not only increased longevity pay for senior officers but also allows 
senior officers retiring with 40 years of service to receive 100 percent of their Active 
Duty pay. Unlike the cap on annual pay, there is currently no cap on retired pay 
for these senior officers. Was the purpose of this legislation to encourage combat ex- 
perienced one- and two-star admirals and generals to continue to serve during a 
time of war? 

Secretary Hagel. At the time the legislation was enacted, DOD was losing 75 per- 
cent of the general and flag officer corps 3 or more years prior to their mandatory 
retirement date. Research published by RAND in 2004 indicated compensation was 
inadequate for longer careers. 

At the time of the change, with the exception of cost-of-living increases, most O- 
9s and O-lOs were serving for over a decade without increases in salary or retired 
pay. RAND determined the opportunity costs of continued service to lifetime earn- 
ings were substantial. 

Comparing the 5-year period before the legislative changes to the 5-year period 
following the changes, indicates that 0-9 and 0-10 officers are sta 3 dng for longer 
careers. 

DOD does not object to review of or recommendations regarding retired pay cal- 
culations for general and flag officers. However, because of the complexity of the 
military retirement system, any proposal for change should be done in the context 
of a holistic review of the system and should come from the congressionally-estab- 
lished MCRMC. 

General Dempsey. We think the MCRMC should look at all elements of military 
compensation reform, including all pay grades. 

At the time the legislation was enacted, DOD was losing 75 percent of the general 
and flag officer corps 3 or more years prior to their mandatory retirement date. Re- 
search published by RAND in 2004 indicated compensation was inadequate for 
longer careers. 

At the time of the change, most 0-9s and O-lOs were serving for over a decade 
without increases in salary or retired pay, with the exception of cost-of-living in- 
creases. RAND determined the opportunity costs of continued service to lifetime 
earnings were substantial. 

83. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, do you believe this 
program is still necessary, given the fact that we have withdrawn from Iraq and 
we are withdrawing most of our troops from Afghanistan? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD does not object to review of or recommendations regarding 
retired pay calculations for general and flag officers. However, because of the com- 
plexity of the military retirement system, any proposal for change should be done 
in the context of a holistic review of the system and should come from the congres- 
sionally-established MCRMC. 

General Dempsey. We do not object to review of or recommendations regarding 
retired pay calculations for General and Flag Officers. However, we think the 
MCRMC should look at all elements of military compensation reform, including all 
pay grades. 

84. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Hagel what is the justification, if any, for keeping 
this in place? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD does not object to review of recommendations regarding 
retired pay calculations for general and flag officers. However, because of the com- 
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plexity of the military retirement system, any proposal for change should be done 
in the context of a holistic review of the system and should come from the congres- 
sionally-established MCRMC. 

85. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Hagel, is DOD recommending the repeal of this 
provision? If not, why not? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD does not object to review of or recommendations regarding 
retired pay calculations for general and flag officers. However, because of the com- 
plexity of the military retirement system, any proposal for change should be done 
in the context of a holistic review of the system and should come from the congres- 
sionally-established MCRMC. 


BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE 

86. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Hagel, on February 24, you said that if Congress 
blocks your request for another Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) round, DOD 
“will have to consider every tool at our disposal to reduce infrastructure.” What spe- 
cific tools are you referring to? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD has the authority to close and realign military installa- 
tions outside of a congressionally-authorized BRAC round provided that action does 
not trigger the thresholds established in either section 2687 or section 993 of title 
10, U.S.C. If the action exceeds the thresholds in the statute, DOD still has the au- 
thority to undertake the action, but only after satisfying the study and congressional 
reporting requirements and waiting the specified period of time required by each 
section. 

87. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Hagel, if Congress does not authorize a BRAC 
round for 2017, do you commit that you won’t undercut the will of Congress and 
attempt to implement a BRAC through other means? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD only has the authority to undertake a BRAC round if Con- 
gress authorizes it to do so. If Congress rejects our 2017 request, DOD will have 
to explore the viability of using the authority that Congress has already provided 
DOD to close and realign military installations — section 2687 of title 10. 


BOWE BERGDAHL 

88. Senator Ayotte. General Dempsey, in January, it was reported that the 
United States received footage of Sergeant Bowe Bergdahl, USA. Can you provide 
an update on Sergeant Bergdahl’s situation, as well as DOD’s efforts to find him 
and Bring him home? 

General Dempsey. DOD is aware of a proof-of-life video. Searching for and res- 
cuing captured servicemembers are top priorities for the U.S. Armed Forces. We re- 
main fully committed to the safe return of Sergeant Bergdahl. DOD and other U.S. 
Government agencies are continuing to undertake efforts to facilitate his return. 
The Secretary has designated the Office of the Secretary of Defense for Policy as 
DOD’s lead for coordinating and synchronizing DOD’s extensive activities ranging 
from interface with the Bergdahl family, to recovery efforts, to interagency coordina- 
tion. 


DOD AUDIT 

89. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Hagel, in your prepared statement, you say that, 
“DOD remains committed to becoming fully audit-ready by 2017, and to achieving 
audit-ready budget statements by September.” Do you believe the Air Force will 
meet this objective by September? 

Secretary Hagel. I am optimistic the Air Force will meet DOD’s goal of having 
audit-ready budget statements by September 30, 2014. The entire DOD is, indeed, 
committed to being fully audit-ready by 2017. As a prelude to that goal, I expect 
most of DOD’s budget statements to be asserted as audit-ready or be under audit 
by the end of this fiscal year. 

Although significant audit-readiness challenges remain across DOD, the Air Force 
is particularly challenged because of having to work largely in a legacy environ- 
ment. Further, the Air Force’s Financial Improvement and Audit Readiness (FIAR) 
consulting contract was under protest for nearly 8 months. That said. Air Force sen- 
ior leaders are committed to doing everything possible to be audit-ready by the end 
of fiscal year 2014, and my team will continue to monitor Air Force progress and 
offer support or assistance, as required. 
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The Air Force long-term plan to mitigate legacy system challenges is the full de- 
ployment, by 2017, of the Defense Enterprise Accounting Management System for 
Air Force general funds. As well, to minimize delays resulting from the FIAR sup- 
port contract protest, the Air Force implemented a rigorous and systematic process 
for testing key financial controls. With its use in fiscal year 2013, the Air Force test- 
ed over 10,000 transactions in different business areas, applying over 57,100 test 
attributes. Success rates improved from 40 to 90 percent or better on many of the 
samples. These overall test results and my staffs constant collaboration with the 
Air Force give me confidence that the Air Force will reach its audit-readiness goals 
by September 2014. 


Questions Submitted by Senator David Vitter 

ARMY DRAWDOWN 

90. Senator Vitter. Secretary Hagel and General Dempsey, in the QDR, General 
Dempsey acknowledged the Nation is accepting the most risk in our land forces, 
pointing out that “time is a defining factor,” and you “strongly recommend a com- 
prehensive review of the Nation’s ability to mobilize its existing Reserves.” Consid- 
ering last year’s force structure realignments, including the Army 2020 process to 
reduce the Active end strength from 570,000 (45 brigade combat teams) to 495,000 
(33 brigade combat teams) and new plans to go to 440,000 or potentially fewer, do 
you believe the Army is cutting too much too quickly, causing an over-reliance on 
the Army Reserve component during a potential future conflict? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD relies on the total force — Active, Reserve, and National 
Guard — to meet the needs of the defense strategy. Today, total Army end strength 
is more than 1,000,000. However, the force is out of balance. We cannot afford to 
sustain a ready and modern Army of this size. Reducing total end strength to 
980,000 will allow us to restore balance over time among capacity, readiness, and 
modernization. As a result, the force will be able to support the defense strategy, 
albeit with increased risk to some missions. 

The pace of planned Army reductions will enable the Army to realize savings rap- 
idly while not breaking the Army force, although the Army will experience readiness 
and modernization shortfalls in the near-term. DOD needs the flexibility to size and 
structure all elements of the Total Force in a manner that most efficiently and effec- 
tively meets mission requirements. 

General Dempsey. We have assessed our ability to execute the strategy with the 
force structure programmed by the Services, and we’ve determined we can do it, but 
at higher risk. As a result of the extensive analysis we performed to determine the 
appropriate mix of Active, National Guard, and Reserve Forces, we intend to main- 
tain the Reserve components as a full spectrum force in addition to their Homeland 
defense and other important missions. We carefully weighed warfighting require- 
ments to meet operational plans to help determine the right mix of Active and Re- 
serve component forces as well as those missions best-suited for each component. 

As force structure changes are made within both Active and Reserve components, 
we will continue to assess the impact of these changes and make adjustments as 
necessary to maintain the health of the force, retain an effective balance of Active 
and Reserve Forces, and maintain the capability necessary to meet our defense 
strategy. 

91. Senator Vitter. General Dempsey, it is my understanding that in order to 
meet the new end strength numbers, the Army is planning to accelerate some pre- 
viously planned end strength reductions. Do you believe that, as future changes 
take shape and effect, it is important for DOD to take into account ongoing restruc- 
turing changes from the 2013 realignment before moving forward with further cuts? 

General Dempsey. The restructuring from the 2013 realignment were considered 
as the Services determined the force structure necessary for the execution of the de- 
fense strategy. Now that the necessary end state has been identified, it is critical 
to carry out the reductions as quickly as possible to help restore the force balance 
across capacity, capability, and full spectrum readiness as soon as possible. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mike Lee 

REPORT ON EFFICIENCIES 

92. Senator Lee. Secretary Hagel, a Government Accountability Office (GAO) re- 
port published this January on the 2012 DOD initiative to realize $178 billion in 
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efficiency savings over 5 years stated that the establishment of performance meas- 
ures and collection of performance data has, “ . . . largely occurred on an ad hoc basis 
and vary by efficiency initiative because DOD has not established a requirement for 
performing such evaluations. As a result, DOD lacks a systematic basis for evalu- 
ating the impact of its efficiency initiative on improving program efficiency or effec- 
tiveness.” Can you give me a status update on this efficiency initiative, and is DOD 
creating performance metrics to measure the effectiveness of its efficiency programs? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD is committed to cutting overhead and implementing more 
effective use of resources. The $178 billion of savings in the fiscal year 2012 Presi- 
dent’s budget over the fiscal years 2012 to 2016 period was later adjusted to $150 
billion after removing economic assumptions. The $150 billion consists of about $105 
billion for the military departments and the remainder for the defense-wide initia- 
tives. According to the military departments’ current plans as of December 2013, 
each military department is projected to achieve 93 percent or more of their initial 
goals or $104 billion over the 5-year period. According to the defense-wide agencies’ 
current plans, most of their initial goals are projected to be achieved without delays. 
The initial efficiencies did not include reporting of performance metrics to measure 
the efficiency initiatives, but DOD is committed to and strives to better measure 
performance metrics on current initiatives. 


CONSOLIDATING INFRASTRUCTURE 

93. Senator Lee. Secretary Hagel, you have asked for a BRAG round in 2017. If 
Congress does not allow for a BRAG round, how much will you be spending per year 
on unnecessary infrastructure? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD has a parametric projection of the savings associated with 
a BRAG round in 2017. If DOD is able to reduce our infrastructure by 5 percent — 
a reasonable assumption given the excess capacity identified in previous studies and 
plans for further force structure reductions — then estimate recurring savings of ap- 
proximately $2 billion a year. 

94. Senator Lee. Secretary Hagel, how would this BRAG round be different than 
the BRAG in 2005, which, according to GAO, cost about $14.1 billion, or 67 percent, 
over the original estimate? What changes would you institute to ensure that such 
a cost increase does not happen again? 

Secretary Hagel. Simply put, we cannot afford another $35 billion BRAG round. 
However, the key factor that drove the cost of the last BRAG round was the willing- 
ness of DOD, the BRAG Gommission, and Gongress to accept recommendations that 
were not designed to save money. The reality is that there were really two parallel 
BRAG rounds conducted in 2005: one focused on transformation and one focused on 
efficiency. 

Last year, an analysis of the payback from BRAG 2005 recommendations was con- 
ducted and found that nearly half of the recommendations from the last round were 
focused on taking advantage of transformational opportunities that were available 
only under BRAG — to move forces and functions where they made sense — even if 
doing so would not save much money. In BRAG 2005, 33 of the 222 recommenda- 
tions had no recurring savings and 70 recommendations took over 7 years to pay 
back. They were pursued because the realignment itself was important, not the sav- 
ings. 

This “Transformation BRAG” cost just over $29 billion and resulted in a small 
proportion of the savings from the last round, but it allowed DOD to redistribute 
its forces in ways that are otherwise extraordinarily difficult outside of a BRAG 
round. It was an opportunity that DOD seized and Gongress supported while budg- 
ets were high. The remaining recommendations made under BRAG 2005 paid back 
in less than 7 years, even after experiencing cost growth. 

This “Efficiency BRAG” cost only $6 billion (out of $35 billion) with an annual 
payback of $3 billion (out of $4 billion). This part of BRAG 2005 paid for itself 
speedily and will rack up savings for DOD in perpetuity. It was very similar to pre- 
vious BRAG rounds and very similar to what we envision for a future BRAG round. 
In today’s environment, a $6 billion investment that 3 delds a $3 billion annual pay- 
back would be extraordinarily welcome. In today’s environment, we need an “Effi- 
ciency BRAG.” 

95. Senator Lee. Secretary Hagel, is DOD considering consolidation and reduction 
of infrastructure at foreign bases outside of Europe? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD is in the midst of a comprehensive review of our European 
infrastructure to create long-term savings by eliminating excess infrastructure, re- 
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capitalizing astutely to create excess for elimination, and leveraging announced 
force reductions. DOD is analyzing infrastructure relative to the requirements of the 
defined force structure, emphasizing military value, operational requirements, joint 
utilization, and obligations to our allies. This analysis should he completed in late 
spring and a classified report outlining the findings will he completed soon there- 
after. 

While DOD continues to shift its operational focus and forces to the Asia-Pacific 
region, it does not intend to conduct a similar consolidation effort in the Pacific be- 
cause there are not as many bases there and existing bases are widely spread-out. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

96. Senator Lee. Secretary Hagel, last year there were concerns about materials 
from the Southern Poverty Law Center (SPLC) being used by the Defense Equal Op- 
portunity Management Institute (DEOMI) which listed groups that support tradi- 
tional marriage, such as the Family Research Council, Catholic Family and Human 
Rights Institute, and the Traditional Values Coalition as hate groups in the same 
category as the Ku Klux Klan and neo-Nazis. A DOD spokesperson last month stat- 
ed that they have removed some of the SPLC material from their instruction, but 
will still use it as a resource. Why is DOD continuing to use a group that defines 
traditional marriage supporters as hate groups as a training resource? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD does not endorse the SPLC nor references or uses SPLC 
materials in our student training materials. DOD includes disclaimers, as appro- 
priate, when referencing all non-DOD material in our DEOMI education and train- 
ing materials for instructors. Likewise, DOD does not endorse, support, maintain, 
or retain lists of hate groups advanced by the SPLC or any other entity. However, 
in order to maintain academic rigor in our equal opportunity educational programs 
and to obtain a strategic global perspective, DOD uses information from various 
non-DOD sources (including the SPLC) to inform its DEOMI instructors on certain 
relevant topics. 


NEW STRATEGIC ARMS REDUCTION TREATY IMPLEMENTATION 

97. Senator Lee. Secretary Hagel, when will DOD make a decision on the stra- 
tegic nuclear forces structure to comply with the New Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty (START)? 

Secretary Hagel. The administration will make a decision on the New START 
treaty force structure prior to the beginning of fiscal year 2015. As soon as a deci- 
sion has been reached. Congress will receive a full briefing. 

98. Senator Lee. Secretary Hagel, it has been over 3 years since the New START 
treaty was ratified. Why has the decision on force structure taken so long to make? 

Secretary Hagel. A decision is not required until the end of fiscal year 2014 in 
order to meet the New START treaty implementation deadline. We are using the 
available time to consider the full range of options and to allow for maximum flexi- 
bility in the event that unforeseen events occur prior to the New START treaty im- 
plementation deadline. 

99. Senator Lee. Secretary Hagel, when did DOD start planning for its new force 
structure to implement the New START treaty? 

Secretary Hagel. DOD has been conducting both direct and indirect planning and 
evaluation for a final New START treaty force structure decision since the Senate 
provided its advice and consent to ratification on December 22, 2010. DOD will 
make a decision on the New START treaty force structure before the beginning of 
fiscal year 2015. 

100. Senator Lee. Secretary Hagel, why have you endorsed further reductions, as 
the President called for in his 2013 Berlin speech, when we have not made structure 
decisions to comply with the New START treaty? 

Secretary Hagel. After a comprehensive review of our nuclear forces, the Presi- 
dent determined that we can ensure the security of the United States and our allies 
and partners and maintain a strong and credible strategic deterrent while safely 
pursuing up to a one-third reduction in deployed strategic nuclear weapons from the 
level established in the New START treaty. The nature of any such negotiated cuts 
remains to be determined. The administration remains committed to maintaining a 
robust nuclear triad for the foreseeable future and any further negotiated cuts with 
Russia, however unlikely at present, would not alter that commitment. 
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U.S. CENTRAL COMMAND AND U.S. AFRICA COMMAND 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Reed, Manchin, 
Donnelly, Kaine, King, Inhofe, McCain, Wicker, Ayotte, Fischer, 
and Lee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. The committee 
meets this morning to receive testimony on the President’s fiscal 
year 2015 budget proposal from General Lloyd J. Austin III, USA, 
the Commander of U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM), and Gen- 
eral David M. Rodriguez, USA, the Commander of U.S. Africa Com- 
mand (AFRICOM). 

Gentlemen, we thank you for your testimony and, even much 
more important, for your service to our country. Please convey to 
all of those with whom you work this committee’s thanks for their 
service and sacrifice, as well as our thanks to your families. 

The geographic commands that you lead present our Nation with 
significant ongoing diplomatic, political, and security challenges, 
but our entire military faces a more fundamental challenge, and 
that is significant budget reductions, with the looming possibility 
of renewed and damaging sequestration. We need to hear from our 
witnesses today about the impact of budget pressures on their com- 
mands and their people, an impact that we know is significant. 

General Austin, President Obama recently took an important 
step on Afghanistan, informing President Karzai that, although the 
United States remains committed to an ongoing partnership with 
Afghanistan after this year, that President Karzai’s refusal to sign 
a Bilateral Security Agreement (BSA) that he had already agreed 
to means that we must begin planning for the full withdrawal of 
U.S. troops that would be necessary in the absence of such an 
agreement. I continue to believe that it is in our interest to con- 
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tinue supporting Afghanistan’s National Security Forces (ANSF) 
beyond 2014 in order to secure the hard-won and impressive gains 
of the past decade. I also believe that we should give up on Presi- 
dent Karzai, who has proven himself to be an unreliable partner, 
and, instead, we should await his successor’s decision on whether 
to sign a BSA. 

Another significant challenge is the situation in Syria, a crisis 
not just for the people of Syria, but for our friends and allies coping 
with serious tragedy and serious instability. General Austin, we 
hope to hear your thoughts on the conflict’s impact, in Syria and 
beyond, on Syria’s compliance, or lack of compliance, with its com- 
mitments regarding chemical weapons, and on options for U.S. pol- 
icy, going forward. 

Instability in Syria has had significant consequences for Iraq, 
where the flow of extremist elements from Syria, combined with 
the Maliki Government’s own misguided pursuit of narrow sec- 
tarian goals, have contributed to a violent and a disturbing conflict. 
So, General Austin, we’ll ask you about how the United States can 
help bring about an end to the conflict, what role we can play in 
supporting Iraqi security forces, and how we might encourage the 
Maliki Government to govern more inclusively. 

A1 Qaeda and its affiliates remain a persistent threat for 
CENTCOM and AFRICOM, and we’d appreciate an update from 
both of you on U.S. efforts to confront this threat, both through 
U.S. -led counterterrorism operations and through support to our 
friends and allies, including our efforts to help partners build their 
own capacities to protect their people from the threat of 
transnational terrorists. 

A particular area of focus for the committee this year is intel- 
ligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) assets, given the 
Department’s decision to reduce its planned capacity for around- 
the-clock unmanned combat air patrol. We will seek input from our 
combatant commanders on this issue, from all of them. Our wit- 
nesses today will be especially important to our work, given the im- 
portance of ISR capabilities in their area of responsibility (AOR). 

General Rodriguez, in addition to the threats posed by violent ex- 
tremists, there are a multitude of other security challenges in your 
AOR, including responding to requests from the State Department 
for additional security forces and evacuation support, training Afri- 
can peacekeepers for their deployments to the many multilateral 
peacekeeping operations across the continent, assisting in the 
training and equipping of dozens of militaries on the continent, and 
enabling and supporting the multilateral effort to remove the lead- 
ers of the Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA) from the battlefield, and 
also supporting the French military in their operations against ex- 
tremists in Mali and operations to halt further atrocities in the 
Central African Republic. So, we are interested in any targeted 
funding or authorities that may be needed for carrying out those 
missions that are in your responsibility. 

Both of your testimonies this morning are important to our con- 
sideration of these and other issues. We thank you for joining us 
today, for your service. 

I will turn now to Senator Inhofe. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We’ve spent a lot of time recently talking about the growing 
threats in the U.S. national security around the world. Nowhere 
are these threats more significant than in the two areas that are 
before us today. The men and women of AFRICOM and CENTCOM 
are tasked with confronting some of the most vexing threats our 
Nation faces. However, massive cuts in the national security budg- 
et are making their jobs even more difficult. 

This is certainly true in AFRICOM. General Rodriguez, we spent 
a lot of time talking about this. Your AOR encompasses now 54 
countries, if my count is right, since the South Sudan came in, and 
spans over 12 million square miles. These countries are confronted 
with a wide array of challenges, ranging from a growing al Qaeda 
threat to feeble governments and rising violence. Despite a surplus 
of challenges across the continent, AFRICOM suffers from per- 
sistent resource shortfalls, as no assigned forces lack sufficient ISR 
and mobility support, and relies on manpower from other combat- 
ant commanders. Additionally, a lack of basing and strategic access 
to the continent continues to hamper your ability to engage with 
partners and respond to the crises and contingencies in a timely 
manner. 

General Austin, the challenges you face are no less daunting. 
Iran continues to pose one of the greatest threats to our Nation. I 
have often said this is something that we have known for a long 
time. It seems like the public and a lot of the media come along, 
and they are surprised. But, we have known — our intelligence has 
told us the coming capability by 2015 of delivery-system end, as 
well as a weapon. Additionally, Iran is developing more complex 
anti-access and area-denial weapons, and current nuclear negotia- 
tions have done nothing to halt the pursuit of an Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile and nuclear weapons capability. 

The rest having to do with Karzai, I agree with the chairman. 

So, that’ll be the end of my statement. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much — thank you. Senator 
Inhofe. 

Let me first say that we have three votes starting at 11:20 a.m. 
today, so we’ll try to make a guess as to how many Senators are 
able to get here, and then we will figure out what the length of 
time for the first round will be at that point. 

Let me start with you. General Austin. 

STATEMENT OF GEN LLOYD J. AUSTIN III, USA, COMMANDER, 
U.S. CENTRAL COMMAND 

General Austin. Good morning. Chairman Levin, Ranking Mem- 
ber Inhofe, distinguished members of the committee, I want to 
thank you for the opportunity to appear here today to discuss the 
current posture and state of readiness of CENTCOM. 

I appreciate your continued and strong support of our men and 
women in uniform and their families, and I look forward to talking 
about them and about the exceptional contributions that they are 
making on behalf of this command and our Nation. 
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I am pleased to be here alongside my good friend, General David 
Rodriguez. I will join him in making a few brief opening comments, 
and then I will be prepared to answer your questions. 

I have been in command of CENTCOM for about a year now, and 
it has been an incredibly busy and productive period. We dealt with 
a number of significant challenges, to include the revolution in 
Egypt, the civil war in Syria that is severely impacting neighboring 
countries, Iranian aggression and malign activity, the perennial 
fight against al Qaeda and other violent extremist organizations, 
and, of course, our top priority, which is the operation in Afghani- 
stan. 

The central region is an area fraught with turmoil, political in- 
stability, social upheaval, and economic stagnation. While some 
may view it as a perpetual trouble spot, I do not believe that to 
be the case. When I look around the region, I do see great potential 
for lasting improvement. But, progress requires a clear under- 
standing of the challenges and the particular circumstances. 

Much of what is occurring in the CENTCOM AOR is a mani- 
festation of the underlying currents at play in that strategically im- 
portant part of the world, and foremost among them are the grow- 
ing ethnosectarian divide, the struggle between moderates and ex- 
tremists, the rejection of corruption and oppressive governments, 
and an expanding youth bulge comprised of young, educated, un- 
employed, and often disenfranchised individuals. By understanding 
these currents, which are the root causes of the disruptive and de- 
structive behaviors in the region, we and others are able to help 
mitigate the effects. We are also able to identify and pursue the 
many opportunities that are present amidst the challenges. That 
has been, and will remain, our focus at CENTCOM. 

What occurs in the central region has shown to have significant 
and lasting impact on the global economy and on our vital interests 
and those of our partner nations. Thus, it is critical that we con- 
tinue to do what is necessary to maintain our influence and access, 
and to contribute to strengthening the regional security and sta- 
bility. We are also focused on building the capacity and capability 
of our allies while further improving our military-to-military rela- 
tionships. 

I have traveled extensively over the past year throughout the 
Middle East and South and Central Asia, and I have talked at 
great length with senior government and military officials about 
the challenges, any opportunities present in the region, and I can 
assure you that the opinion and the support of the United States 
is still widely sought and highly valued. Our regional partners 
have seen what we are able to accomplish, and they respect and 
appreciate our leadership. Our military relationships are as strong 
as they have ever been, and they are, indeed, the foundation of 
America’s strategic partnerships with almost every country in our 
AOR. 

The year ahead provides significant opportunities for the United 
States, together with our partners and allies, both in the region 
and beyond, opportunities to achieve diplomatic and military suc- 
cesses that will further contribute to improved security and sta- 
bility in our AOR. 
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Certainly, while we remain pragmatic, we are also hopeful that 
the opportunity provided by the P5+1 and the Joint Plan of Action, 
for example, will have a positive outcome and one that could fun- 
damentally change the region for the better. We are likewise en- 
couraged by the tremendous process made by the Afghans and the 
opportunity that exists to establish a lasting partnership with the 
people of that country. It is a partnership that we want to have, 
going forward. The people of Afghanistan have made it clear that 
they want the same thing. These are just two examples. The reality 
is that there are a number of opportunities present in the region, 
and the CENTCOM team stands postured and ready to do our part 
to pursue them while also addressing the various challenges that 
exist in that complex and most important part of the world. 

Ours is a very challenging mission, and it is made even more dif- 
ficult by the realities of the fiscal environment. But, given the enor- 
mity of the stakes, we will do what is required, and we will con- 
tinue to work closely with, and support the efforts of, our col- 
leagues across the interagency to ensure a whole-of-government ap- 
proach that provides for a lasting and positive outcome. 

Ladies and gentlemen, America’s soldiers, sailors, airmen, ma- 
rines, and coastguardsmen, and their families, have worked excep- 
tionally hard over the past 13 years. I have had the great honor 
of serving beside them in combat. I have been privileged to lead 
them as they did difficult work under some of the most difficult 
conditions in the world. I have been humbled by their acts of abso- 
lute selflessness as they made enormous sacrifices on almost a 
daily basis in support of the mission and in support of one another. 
I am incredibly proud of them, and I know that you are, as well. 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, members of the com- 
mittee, thank you for continuing to provide the capabilities, au- 
thorities, and resources that we need to effectively execute our mis- 
sion in the strategic environment that I have described. Most im- 
portant, again, thank you for the strong support that you’ve con- 
sistently shown to the service men and women and their families, 
particularly those associated with CENTCOM. I look forward to an- 
swering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Austin follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN Lloyd J. Austin III, USA 

INTRODUCTION 

The Central Region, comprised of 20 countries in the Middle East and Central 
and South Asia, is geographically vast and holds as much as 60 percent of the 
world’s proven oil reserves and plentiful natural gas reserves. Both of which will 
remain vital to the global energy market, to the economic health of our allies and 
partners, and to the United States. This strategically important region also claims 
major sea lines of communication for international commerce and trade, including 
the critical maritime chokepoints of the Strait of Hormuz, the Suez Canal, and the 
Bab el-Mandeb Strait. The region is rich in history and culture, and there are nu- 
merous ethnic groups, languages, and traditions represented. It is also home to 
three of the world’s five major religions. All things considered, events that occur 
there have considerable and far-reaching impacts. The past has clearly shown that 
when the region experiences any degree of strife or instability, every country there 
and others around the globe — to include the United States — feel the effects. Specifi- 
cally, what happens in the Central Region influences the global economy and af- 
fects, in ways big and small, our vital interests and those of our partner nations, 
namely, as President Obama affirmed before the United Nations in September 2013: 
the free flow of resources through key shipping lanes; the defense of our Homeland 
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against the pervasive and persistent threat of terrorism and extremism; and, the 
prevention of the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. Thus, it is critical 
that we do what is necessary to bolster security and stability in this most important 
part of the world. It is for this same reason that we continue to confront external 
aggression against our allies and partners. 

In this context, in 2014, the United States finds itself at a strategic inflection 
point. Though problems abound in the Central Region, perspective is everything. In 
the decisive year ahead resides a real chance for the United States, together with 
our partners and allies, to achieve diplomatic and military successes and thereby 
generate much-needed positive momentum in the Middle East and Central and 
South Asia. To do so, we must widen our collective perspectives and look beyond 
the challenges that exist and seize the many opportunities that are present through- 
out the region. The U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) team is fully committed 
to doing so and to ensuring that our efforts contribute to an effective whole-of-gov- 
ernment approach to advancing and safeguarding U.S. vital interests in the region 
and around the globe. 

We, at CENTCOM, remain always ready to seize available opportunities, while 
responding to contingencies and providing support to our partners and allies. We 
remain always vigilant to ensure that we avoid strategic surprise. At the same time 
we remain engaged and present, while doing all that we can to improve security 
and stability throughout the Central Region, in part by helping our partners to 
build military capability and capacity. This work is being done each day by the dedi- 
cated and hardworking men and women of this command, including more than 
94,000 U.S. soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, coastguardsmen, and civilians self- 
lessly serving and sacrificing in difficult and dangerous places. They — and their 
families — are doing an extraordinary job. They are and will remain our foremost pri- 
ority. 

This past year has been an active one for CENTCOM. In Afghanistan, we expect 
to complete our transition from combat operations to our train, advise, and assist 
(TAA) and counterterrorism (CT) missions by the end of 2014. The Afghans have 
taken the lead on nearly all security operations and are showing considerable capa- 
bility and fortitude. While our diplomats continue to pursue a bilateral security 
agreement (BSA) with the Government of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan 
(GIRoA), our retrograde and base closures remain on schedule. 

Pending further policy decisions, while we are read3dng for the TAA and CT mis- 
sions, we remain prepared to implement the full-range of options with respect to our 
post-2014 presence. Meanwhile, we continue to provide critical assistance to the 
Egyptian Armed Forces in the Sinai. We also have been doing what we can to man- 
age the effects of the ongoing civil war in Syria. Of particular concern is the growing 
refugee crisis affecting millions of people in Syria and neighboring countries, namely 
Lebanon, Turkey, Jordan and Iraq. We also developed strike options in response to 
Syrian President Bashar al Assad’s use of chemical weapons. The credible threat of 
the use of military force ultimately contributed to the diplomatic option currently 
being implemented. We are hopeful that a positive outcome to the crisis in Syria 
will be reached. We continue to undertake contingency planning to address a variety 
of potential scenarios. This also holds true of our efforts with regard to Iran, where 
we support the U.S. Government policy combining diplomacy, economic pressure, 
and the resolve to keep military options on the table. In the past several months, 
we supported embassy ordered departures from Egypt, Lebanon, Yemen, and South 
Sudan. We continue to do all that we can to counter the growing terrorist threat 
emanating from the region, and we are assisting our partners in their efforts to 
build greater capability and capacity to defend their sovereign spaces. Finally, we 
conducted and participated in 52 multilateral and bilateral training exercises held 
in the CENTCOM area of responsibility (AOR), along with many of our allies and 
partners. 

As we look ahead, our goal is to build upon our past achievements. We recognize 
that we must do all that we can to address the challenges and also pursue the op- 
portunities present in the Central Region. At CENTCOM, we are appropriately pos- 
tured, and have adopted a theater strategy and a deliberate approach that we are 
confident will enable us to accomplish our mission. 

centcom’s mission 

CENTCOM’s mission statement is: “With national and international partners, 
CENTCOM promotes cooperation among nations, responds to crises, and deters or 
defeats state and non-state aggression, and supports development and, when nec- 
essary, reconstruction in order to establish the conditions for regional security, sta- 
bility and prosperity. “ 
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STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENT 

Developing nations within the region are plagued hy poverty and violence, mired 
in political discord, heset hy ethnic and religious tensions, stressed hy resource com- 
petition and economic stagnation, and strained hy a ’youth bulge’ that hoth impels 
and reinforces popular discontent, and drives demands for political and social re- 
forms. All combine to imperil our vital national interests and those of our trusted 
partners and allies. 

“Underlying Currents” 

To effectively address the challenges present in the Central Region, we must un- 
derstand and take into account the full range of forces, or what I refer to as the 
“underlying currents,” at play in this strategically important part of the world. Atti- 
tudes and behaviors in the Middle East are driven by these political, economic and 
socio-cultural currents. They are fueling many of the tensions and conflicts across 
the CENTCOM AOR. Each of them, or some combination thereof, is directly contrib- 
uting to the chaos, volatility, and violence that we are seeing in many regional coun- 
tries. The principal underlying currents are: 

Growing ethno-sectarian divide — we are seeing a significant increase in ethno-sec- 
tarian violence in the Middle East. More so than in the past, groups are coalescing 
around ethnic or sectarian issues, rather than national identity. This is causing a 
fracturing of institutions (e.g., governments, militaries) along sectarian lines and as- 
sociated rifts among mixed populations (e.g., Sunni, Shia). If allowed to continue 
unabated, this type of regional sectarian behavior soon could lead to a decades-long 
sectarian conflict stretching from Beirut to Damascus to Baghdad to Sanaa. 

At present, we are seeing this divide playing out between several ethno-sectarian 
groups. The one that is growing the widest and most dangerously is the Sunni-Shia 
divide. At the same time, there is the ongoing Arab-Kurd divide, which has wors- 
ened in Iraq. Lastly, there is the ongoing Arab-Israeli divide. These and other simi- 
lar confrontations, such as those between Pashtun and other ethnicities in Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan and between Muslims and Hindus, are emotionally charged and 
will prove difficult to resolve. There is deep-seated distrust among these groups and 
this continues to hinder any attempts at reconciliation. These relationships are also 
affected, in many cases, by territorial disputes, proxy activity, violence, and regional 
instability. 

Struggle between Extremists and Moderates — of significant concern is the grow- 
ing struggle across the region between Extremists and Moderates. The growing ac- 
tivism of radical elements is of particular concern to the United States and our part- 
ner nations because the beliefs and practices espoused by many of these groups do 
not align with our values or the values of the majority of the populations in that 
part of the world. The dangers polysyllabic extremism are on the rise throughout 
the Central Region. To effectively address this threat it is necessary to counter the 
ideas that often incite extremism. We also need to do all that we can to limit 
ungoverned spaces by ensuring that countries develop the capability and capacity 
to exercise greater control over their sovereign territories. Central to our strategy 
are our efforts to promote moderate elements and participatory governance and 
build security capacity to facilitate improved stability. 

Rejection of corruption and oppressive governments — The Arab Spring movement 
reflects a widespread desire for freedom and reform. People want change and they 
want to have a say in their fate. In many ways, the global expansion of technology 
triggered this upheaval because more people were able to see alternatives on the 
television and the Internet, and this made them increasingly intolerant of their own 
circumstances and oppressive governments. The conditions that caused this shift to 
come about still exist throughout the CENTCOM AOR. In fact, it is likely that what 
we have seen to date is only the beginning of a long period of change. Citizens in 
many countries are rejecting autocratic rule and publicly expressing their opinions 
and frustrations with their governments and leaders. Social media sites, such as 
Eacebook and Twitter, have provided people with a public voice, and they are ex- 
pressing their discontent and the strong desire for political reform with increased 
frequency. The desire for change and for increased freedom and reforms is likely to 
become even more pronounced in the Central Region in coming months and years. 

The “Youth Bulge” — Stability in the region is further complicated by the growing 
population of young, educated, largely unemployed and, in many cases, dis- 
enchanted youth. This “youth bulge” in many respects breeds and reinforces dis- 
content and drives demands for political and social reforms. This demographic is of 
particular concern given its size; over 40 percent of the people living in the region 
are between the ages of 15 and 29. These young, energetic, and dissatisfied individ- 
uals want change. They want greater autonomy, the right of self-determination, and 
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increased opportunity. They are will to voice their opinions publicly without fearing 
the consequences of their actions. Unfortunately, these disillusioned young people 
also represent ripe targets for recruitment by terrorist and extremist groups. 

We must be able to recognize and understand these and possible other “under- 
l3dng currents” at play in the Central Region if we hope to effectively manage the 
challenges that are present and also pursue opportunities by which to shape positive 
outcomes in that part of the world. It may not be possible to halt or reverse the 
trends. However, the effects may be mitigated if properly addressed. 

TOP 10 U.S. CENTRAL COMMAND PRIORITIES 

Looking ahead to the next year, CENTCOM will remain ready, engaged and vigi- 
lant-effectively integrated with other instruments of power; strengthening relation- 
ships with partners; and supporting bilateral and multilateral collective defense re- 
lationships to counter adversaries, improve security, support enduring stability, and 
secure our vital interests in the Central Region. In support of this vision, the com- 
mand remains focused on a wide range of issues, activities, and operations relevant 
to the CENTCOM AOR, including our Top 10 priority efforts: 

• Responsibly transition Operation Enduring Freedom and support Afghan- 
istan as a regionally integrated, secure, stable and developing country; 

• Prevent the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and, as directed, 
disrupt their development and prevent their use; 

• Counter malign Iranian influence, while reducing and mitigating the neg- 
ative impact of proxies; 

• Manage and contain the potential consequences of the Syrian civil war 
and other “fault-line” confrontations across the Middle East to prevent the 
spread of sectarian-fueled radicalism threatening moderates; 

• Defeat A1 Qaeda (AQ), deny violent extremists safe havens and freedom 
of movement, and limit the reach of terrorists; 

• Protect lines of communication, ensure free use of the global commons, 
and secure unimpeded global access for legal commerce; 

• Develop and execute security cooperation programs, leveraging military- 
to-military relationships that improve bilateral and multilateral partner- 
ships and build interdependent collective partnered “capacities"; 

• Lead and enable the continued development of bilateral and multilateral 
collective security frameworks that improve information sharing, integrated 
planning, security and stability; 

• Shape, support, and encourage cross-combatant command, interagency, 
and partner/coalition programs and approaches, while making the best use 
of military resources; and, 

• Maintain and improve our ready and flexible headquarters, capabilities, 
protected networks, and forces enabled by required freedom of movement, 
access, and basing to support crisis response 

U.S. CENTRAL COMMAND CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES 

There are significant opportunities present amidst the challenges that reside in 
the Central Region. 

Challenge (Afghanistan) 

Operations in Afghanistan remain our top priority. Our goal is to conduct a suc- 
cessful transition in Afghanistan while also helping to achieve a capable and sus- 
tainable Afghan National Security Force (ANSF). Equally important are our contin- 
ued efforts in support of ongoing CT missions. We must maintain pressure on ter- 
rorist networks to avoid resurgence in capability that could lead to an attack on our 
Homeland or our interests around the globe. If the United States and Afghanistan 
are unable to achieve a BSA, we will move rapidly to consider alternatives for con- 
tinuing a security cooperation relationship with Afghanistan. Unfortunately, in the 
wake of such a precipitous departure, GIRoA’s long-term viability is likely to be at 
high risk and the odds of an upsurge in terrorists’ capability increases without con- 
tinued substantial international economic and security assistance. 

We are currently focused on four principal efforts: (1) Completing the transition 
and retrograde of U.S. personnel and equipment out of Afghanistan; (2) Maintaining 
the safety and security of U.S./Coalition troops and personnel; (3) Supporting con- 
tinuing CT efforts that are contributing to the defeat of al Qaeda (AQ) and other 
violent extremist groups, including the Haqqani Network; and, (4) Advising, train- 
ing and assisting the ANSF, while also helping them to prepare to provide security 
in support of the April 2014 scheduled national elections. 
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Our retrograde operations remain on-track, with the vast majority of movement 
conducted via ground through Pakistan. We have several means for conducting ret- 
rograde available to us, including multiple ground routes through Pakistan and the 
Northern Distribution Network (NDN) in Central Asia, Russia, and the Caucasus. 
We use multiple modes of transport to maximize our efficiency and, in some cases, 
retrograde solely via air routes. However, movement in this region is quite difficult, 
principally due to terrain and conditions on the ground. While base closures and 
materiel reduction are proceeding as planned, our Services’ equipment reset will 
likely continue into 2015. 

The surest way to achieve long-term stability and security in this region is a self- 
sustaining security force. Our continued presence — if a BSA is concluded — com- 
plemented by NATO’s presence, will enable us to assist our Afghan partners 
through a critical period of transition. It would also serve to further reassure allies 
and partners of U.S. and Western military staying power. 

It truly is remarkable all that U.S., Afghan, and coalition forces have accom- 
plished in Afghanistan over the past 12+ years. The ANSF has dramatically im- 
proved its capability and capacity. Today, their forces are comprised of nearly 
344,000 Afghans [352,000 authorized], representing every ethnicity. They are lead- 
ing nearly all security operations throughout the country and actively taking the 
fight to the Taliban. The campaign also has had a positive impact on education, lit- 
eracy levels, and women’s rights throughout much of the country. Some of these ef- 
fects, particularly the increase in literacy levels, are irreversible. 

There is still much work to be done by the government and people of Afghanistan. 
Enduring success will require the Afghan Government to continue to enhance its ca- 
pabilities in the wake of a successful transfer of power following the scheduled na- 
tional elections to be held in April 2014. This represents the critical first step in 
the country’s political transition. They will also have to make a more concerted ef- 
fort to counter corruption. If the Afghan leadership does not make the right deci- 
sions going forward, the opportunities that they have been afforded could easily be 
squandered. Furthermore, the return of instability and diminished security and 
even tyranny will affect Afghanistan, as well as the surrounding Central Asian 
states and the region as a whole. We have been in Afghanistan for nearly 13 years, 
representing the longest period of continuous conflict fought by our Nation’s All-Vol- 
unteer Force. Together with our Afghan and coalition partners, we have invested 
lives and other precious resources to improve security and stability in that country. 
Going forward, we want to do all that we can to preserve those hard-earned gains. 

Opportunity (Afghanistan) 

Our intent is to maintain an enduring relationship with the Afghan military as 
we work together to preserve improved security and stability in the region. Our con- 
tinued presence — if a BSA is concluded — will enable us to train and advise Afghan 
security forces and further improve their capability and confidence during a critical 
period of transition. Our presence would also allow us to maintain much-needed 
pressure on al Qaeda. 

There also exists an opportunity to normalize our relationships with Afghanistan 
and Pakistan, while also improving relations between these two countries in a way 
that will enhance regional security. We should encourage them to find common 
ground in their efforts to counter the increasingly complex nexus of violent extrem- 
ist organizations operating in their border regions. 

The past 12+ years in Afghanistan have witnessed incredible growth and matura- 
tion in CENTCOM’s collaborative partnerships with U.S. European Command 
(EUCOM) and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Now, as operations 
wind down in that country, we should look to identify areas of common interest that 
would benefit from our continued collaboration. Certainly the convergence of our 
shared interests with those of Central and South Asia (CASA) states, specifically in 
the areas of CT, counter-proliferation (CP), and counter-narcotics (CN), provides a 
place from which to effectively engage and shape regional stability, especially in the 
context of a reduced U.S.-international presence in Afghanistan post-2014. 

Challenge (Syria) 

We are also focused on the conflict in Syria. It represents the most difficult chal- 
lenge that I have witnessed in my 38-year military career. What started as a back- 
lash against corruption and oppressive authoritarian rule has now expanded into a 
civil war. Nearing its third full year, the conflict appears to have reached, what I 
would characterize as a “dynamic stalemate” with neither side able to achieve its 
operational objectives. 

The conflict is further complicated by the presence of chemical weapons (CW), the 
tremendous influx of foreign fighters and a humanitarian crisis that affects millions 
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of people in Syria and in neighboring countries; and is exacerbated by the Assad 
regime’s deliberate targeting of civilians and denial of humanitarian access. We are 
collaborating with our interagency partners in developing solutions to the pressing 
humanitarian crisis that threatens the stability of Lebanon, Jordan, Turkey and 
Iraq. Meanwhile, the credible threat of the use of military force, initiated by the 
United States in response to the regime’s use of CW, prompted President Assad to 
agree to destroy all such weapons in Syria under the direct supervision of the Orga- 
nization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons. Thus far, the Assad regime has 
missed milestones set by the international community to transport priority chemi- 
cals to the Syrian coast for removal and destruction. The regime must follow 
through on its obligation to eliminate its chemical weapons program. Meanwhile, we 
remain committed to facilitating a negotiated political solution, which remains the 
only way to sustainably resolve the conflict. 

Support and engagement by the United States and others is needed to bolster the 
broader regional effort in response to the conflict in Syria. This sentiment was con- 
sistently echoed by regional leaders during my recent engagements. Nearly all part- 
ners, both in and out of the region, have expressed growing anxiety with respect 
to the violent extremists operating from ungoverned space within Syria. The flow 
of foreign fighters and funding going into Syria is a significant concern. When I took 
command of CENTCOM in March 2013, the Intelligence Community estimated 
there were -800-1,000 jihadists in Syria. Today, that number is upwards of 7,000. 
This is alarming, particularly when you consider that many of these fighters will 
eventually return home, and some may head to Europe or even the United States 
better trained and equipped and even more radicalized. At the same time, extrem- 
ists are exploiting the sectarian fault line running from Beirut to Damascus to 
Baghdad to Sanaa. Left unchecked, the resulting instability could embroil the great- 
er region into conflict. Several nations are pursuing independent actions to address 
this threat. We will continue to support our partners in order to protect our vital 
interests and theirs as well. 

Opportunity (Syria) 

Much effort is being put forth by U.S. Government elements and others to achieve 
the desired diplomatic or political solution to the crisis in Syria. This work must 
continue in earnest. The widespread violence and tremendous human suffering that 
is occurring in Syria and in neighboring countries will likely have far-reaching and 
lasting consequences for the region. In the near-term, work to remove or destroy de- 
clared CW materials from Syria is underway. Successfully removing these weapons 
would create additional decision space that could enable us to do more to address 
other difficult challenges present inside that country. If the flow of foreign fighters 
could be curbed significantly, and the support provided to the regime by Lebanese 
Hezbollah (LH), Iranian Qods Forces and others was stopped or greatly reduced, it 
could lead to a break in the stalemate and an eventual resolution to the conflict. 

Challenge (Iran) 

We continue to pay close attention to Iran’s actions. As a result of the under- 
standings reached with the PS+l, Iran has taken specific and verifiable actions for 
the first time in nearly a decade that halted progress on its nuclear program and 
rolled it back in key respects, stopping the advance of the program and introducing 
increased transparency into Iran’s nuclear activities. Despite this progress, signifi- 
cant concerns do remain. In addition to the threat posed by Iran’s nuclear program, 
there is growing anxiety in the region and beyond concerning the malign activity 
being perpetrated by the Iranian Threat Network (ITN), which consists of Qods 
Force, Ministry of Intelligence and Security, regional surrogates, and proxies. We 
are seeing a significant increase in Iranian proxy activity in Syria, principally 
through Iran’s support of LH and the regime. This is contributing to the humani- 
tarian crisis and significantly altered political-societal demographic balances within 
and between the neighboring countries of Lebanon, Turkey, Jordan, and Iraq. There 
is also widespread unease with respect to the counter-maritime, theater ballistic 
missile and cyber capabilities possessed by Iran. Each of these represents a very 
real and significant threat to U.S. and our partners’ interests. Going forward, we 
should look to employ nuanced approaches in dealing with these distinct challenges, 
while providing the means necessary to enable our partners to do their part to ad- 
dress them, both militarily and diplomatically. 

Opportunity (Iran) 

Progress towards a comprehensive solution that would severely restrict Iran’s nu- 
clear weapons ’breakout’ capacity has the potential to moderate certain objectionable 
Iranian activities in non-nuclear areas (e.g., ITN, theater ballistic missile, cyber). If 
the P5+1 are able to achieve a long-term resolution with respect to Iran’s nuclear 
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program, that would represent a step in the right direction, and present an unprece- 
dented opportunity for positive change. 

Challenge (Counterterrorism) 

While we have made progress in counter-terrorism (CT), violent extremist ide- 
ology endures and continues to imperil U.S. and partner interests. A1 Qaeda and 
its Affiliates and Adherents (AQAA) and other violent extremist organizations 
(VEOs) operating out of ungoverned spaces are exploiting regional turmoil to expand 
their activities. Among the VEOs present in the region, AQAA pose the most signifi- 
cant threat. In recent years, AQ has become more diffuse, entrenched, and inter- 
connected. While AQ core is less capable today, the jihadist movement is in more 
locations, both in the Central Region and globally. This expanding threat is increas- 
ingly difficult to combat and track, leaving the U.S. Homeland and our partners and 
allies more vulnerable to strategic surprise. At the same time, we are increasingly 
concerned about the expanding activity of extremist elements operating in sovereign 
spaces, to include Iraq, Egypt and S^ia. These elements threaten U.S. interests be- 
cause they foment regional instability and create platforms from which to plot ac- 
tions targeting our Homeland. Many of these extremist elements are highly capable 
and clearly maintain the intent to conduct future attacks on the U.S. Homeland and 
our interests around the globe. In particular, we must keep pressure on AQ ele- 
ments operating in Eastern Afghanistan, in Pakistan’s federally Administered Trib- 
al Areas (FATA) and Yemen, and elsewhere. CENTCOM will continue to support 
our partners’ CT efforts. Our collaboration, particularly through joint combined ex- 
ercises and training events, helps to build our partners’ capability and confidence, 
and thereby contributes to increasing governance over ungoverned spaces. This, in 
turn, helps to deny terrorists and extremists freedom of movement. 

Opportunity (Counterterrorism) 

The main strength of most VEOs is their extremist ideology, which shows no signs 
of abating. Ideology transcends personalities and persists even after key leaders are 
killed. This threat cannot be eliminated simply by targeting individuals. To defeat 
AQ and other VEOs, we must defeat the ideas that often incite extremism, while 
also guarding against ungoverned spaces and conditions that allow those ideas to 
flourish. Our continued presence and active engagement is the most effective way 
that we can help our partners build p'eater capability and capacity to meet these 
threats. We must also look at realigning our critical resources, recognizing that by 
developing a structure that provides for greater agility and speed of action we will 
go a long way towards improving our posture and security in the face of this grow- 
ing threat. 

U.S. Engagement in the Central Region 

There is a widely-held misperception that the United States is disengaging from 
the Middle East in order to focus our efforts and attention elsewhere around the 
globe. To the contrary, the United States fully intends to maintain a strong and en- 
during military posture in the Central Region, one that can respond swiftly to crisis, 
deter aggression and assure our allies. However, the differing perception held by 
some must not be overlooked. If not effectively countered, the perceived lack of U.S. 
commitment could affect our partners’ willingness to stand with us and thereby cre- 
ate space for other actors to challenge U.S. regional security interests. We must as- 
sure our regional partners of our continued, strong commitment and demonstrate 
our support through our actions and active presence. 

A REGIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

Today, the Central Region is experiencing a deep shift, the total effects of which 
will likely not be known for years to come. In some parts of the Levant, into Iraq, 
and even as far as Bahrain, we see a more obvious and accelerating Sunni-Shia sec- 
tarian contest. The increasing violence, unresolved political issues, and lack of inclu- 
sive governance have weakened Egyptian and Iraqi internal stability, as well as 
each country’s regional leadership potential. The outcomes of the situations in 
Egypt, Iraq, Bahrain, Yemen and Syria will largely determine the future regional 
security environment. Poor outcomes will create additional seams and ungoverned 
spaces that will be exploited by malign actors, including al Qaeda. 

Around the Region: 20 countries, 20 stories 

If we want to achieve lasting effects in the Central Region we must view the chal- 
lenges present in the 20 countries that make up the CENTCOM AOR in the context 
of the “underlying currents” at play and in view of the interconnectedness of behav- 
iors and outcomes. Equally important, we must take care not to simply respond to 
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or manage the challenges that exist. We must also pursue the many opportunities 
present in the region, understanding that it is principally through these opportuni- 
ties that we will achieve diplomatic and military successes in specific areas. These 
successes will, in turn, serve as “force multipliers.” The compounding progress and 
momentum achieved will enable us to increase stability in the region and enhance 
security on behalf of the United States and our partners around the globe. 

Below are synopses of the current state of affairs in each of the 20 countries in 
the CENTCOM AOR minus Afghanistan, Syria, and Iran which were addressed in 
the previous section, “CENTCOM Challenges and Opportunities” (see pages 9-15): 

The Gulf States 

We enjoy strong relationships with our partners in the Gulf States and will con- 
tinue to engage with them, both bilaterally and as a collective body through the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC). This collaboration enhances U.S. security, as our 
capabilities are made more robust through enhanced partner capacity and, ulti- 
mately, working “by, with, and through” the GCC. This is currently on display and 
paying dividends at the Combined Air Operations Center in Qatar and the Com- 
bined Maritime Operations Center in Bahrain. It is important that we continue to 
support Gulf States’ efforts as they work to address crises emanating from Syria, 
Yemen, Iraq and elsewhere; internal political challenges; growing ethno-sectarian 
and extremist violence; demographic shifts; and, Iranian hegemonic ambitions. We 
remain focused on improving their capabilities specific to ballistic missile defense, 
maritime security, critical infrastructure protection and counterterrorism. We have 
also strongly advocated increased ballistic missile defense cooperation among the 
GCC states and are beginning to see increased interest and progress. 

In December, at the Manama Dialogue held in Bahrain, Secretary of Defense 
Hagel announced several new initiatives designed to further strengthen cooperation 
between the United States and our GCC partners. First, DOD will work with the 
GCC on better integration of its members’ missile defense capabilities, acknowl- 
edging that a multilateral framework is the best way to develop interoperable and 
integrated regional missile defense. Second, the Defense Department intends to ex- 
pand its security cooperation with partners in the region by working in a coordi- 
nated way with the GCC, including the sales of U.S. defense articles to the GCC 
as an organization. Third, building upon the U.S. -GCC Strategic Cooperation Forum 
and similar events. Secretary Hagel invited our GCC partners to participate in an 
annual U.S. -GCC Defense Ministerial, which will allow the United States and GCC 
member nations to take the next step in coordinating defense policies and enhancing 
our military cooperation. All of these initiatives are intended to help strengthen the 
GCC and regional security, and CENTCOM intends to fully support them. Through 
our continued presence in the region, training and equipping programs, and further 
expansion of multilateral exercises and activities, we are setting conditions for in- 
creased burden-sharing. Ultimately this will enable us to remain better postured to 
respond to crises or contingency operations, while also providing a counterbalance 
to the potential threat posed by Iran. 

For decades, security cooperation has served as the cornerstone of the United 
States’ relationship with Saudi Arabia. Now, as we face compounding security chal- 
lenges in the Middle East, Saudi Arabia is taking a more independent and out- 
spoken role in safeguarding its interests in the region. Still, despite recent policy 
disagreements pertaining to Syria, Egypt and Iran, the United States and Saudi 
Arabia continue to work closely together to contend with violent extremist groups 
operating in ungoverned spaces, proliferation of weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD), the humanitarian crisis emanating from Syria and other challenges threat- 
ening regional security and stability. Our support of Saudi Arabia in enhancing its 
defense capabilities will serve to further deter hostile actors, increase U.S. -Saudi 
military interoperability and, in so doing, positively impact security and stability in 
the region, as well as the global economy. 

A long-time partner and strong ally in the region, Kuwait provides critical support 
for U.S. troops and equipment, and it is pla3dng a significant role in the retrograde 
of equipment from Afghanistan. For the first time, Kuwait committed to hosting the 
U.S. multilateral exercise. Eagle Resolve 2015, which will further bolster regional 
cooperative defense efforts. Kuwait continues to struggle with significant political 
challenges that threaten internal stability. Meanwhile, they have made progress in 
reconciling longstanding issues with neighboring Iraq, thereby contributing to im- 
proved stability in the region. Looking ahead, we can expect to enjoy strong rela- 
tions with the Kuwaiti military, built upon many years of trust shared since the 
liberation of Kuwait in 1991. 

The United Arab Emirates (UAE) is a valued, contributing partner with whom we 
share a historically strong military-to-military relationship. The UAE remains sol- 
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idly committed to a collective defense of the region and has taken the lead in pro- 
viding air and missile defense capabilities for the Gulf. The Emiratis recent com- 
bined U.S. Army Tactical Missile Systems live-fire exercise demonstrated yet an- 
other important capability added to its formation. Given their potential to enhance 
the AOR’s stability by providing leadership and military capability, they most cer- 
tainly merit our continued close engagement and tangible foreign military sales 
(FMS) support. 

We share a close and robust partnership with Qatar. They host and provide crit- 
ical support to two of our forward headquarters and facilities. Over the past several 
months, Qatar has experienced some friction with GCC partners, namely Saudi Ara- 
bia and UAE, principally due to Qatar’s perceived support of the Muslim Brother- 
hood in Egypt and radical jihadist groups operating in Syria. Despite this, Qatar 
represents a voice able and willing to take a lead in the GCC’s ongoing pursuit of 
improved regional stability and security. Qatar’s multiple FMS requests and re- 
newed Defense Cooperation Agreement provide tangible examples to this end. They 
warrant our continued close engagement and support. 

Bahrain remains an important partner and one of the greatest bulwarks against 
Iranian malign influence in the region. We have a longstanding close military-to- 
military relationship with Bahrain, one of four partners with whom we share a bi- 
lateral defense agreement, in addition to UAE, Kuwait, and Jordan. Bahrain pro- 
vides key support for U.S. interests by hosting the U.S. Navy’s Fifth Fleet and U.S. 
Naval Forces Central Command, and by providing facilities and infrastructure for 
U.S. forces engaged in regional security operations. Despite their efforts in The Na- 
tional Dialogue, Bahrain’s Sunni-dominated government and Shia opposition have 
failed to achieve a political compromise. This effort has been complicated by radical 
elements supported by Iran. Frequent public protests have created further opportu- 
nities for external actors to enflame tensions. This has led to miscalculation, non- 
proportional responses to perceived threats, and a hardening of both government 
and opposition positions. We must maintain a pragmatic policy that supports Bah- 
rain while encouraging adherence to human rights. We are starting to see a logical 
hedging by Bahrain as it seeks assistance from others, specifically China. The cur- 
rent PMS holds may be perpetuating this behavior. In the wake of the successful 
Manama Dialogue, held in December 2013, we have an opportunity to work with 
the Bahrainis to address these and other challenges and, in so doing, further im- 
prove internal and regional security and stability. 

Oman continues to play a steadying role and provides a voice of moderation in 
the region. The country also provides the United States and our allies and partners 
with critical regional access. 

We value our shared appreciation of the situation in the Gulf. At the same time, 
we recognize that Oman seeks to maintain a constructive relationship with its close 
neighbor, Iran. Recent terror threats from al Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula 
(AQAP) have stimulated closer cooperation between Oman and the United States 
specific to counterterrorism. We will continue to support and, where possible, ex- 
pand upon these collaborative efforts. 

Iraq, positioned between Iran and Saudi Arabia, remains at the geo-strategic cen- 
ter of the Middle East and the historically preeminent Shia-Sunni fault-line. Over 
the past year, the country’s security situation has deteriorated significantly with vi- 
olence reaching levels last seen at the height of the sectarian conflict (2006-2008). 
The principal cause of the growing instability has been the Shia-led government’s 
lack of meaningful reform and inclusiveness of minority Sunnis and Kurds. The sit- 
uation is further exacerbated by the active presence of al Qaeda (through the Is- 
lamic State of Iraq and the Levant) and the steady influx of jihadists coming into 
Iraq from Syria. This has come to a head most recently in key areas ofAnbar Prov- 
ince. In response to this immediate threat, CENTCOM, with Congressional support, 
was able to meet urgent materiel requirements through the PMS process (e.g., small 
arms, rockets, Hellfire missiles). Leveraging this opportunity, we continue to expand 
security cooperation activities aimed at strengthening our military-to-military ties. 
Examples include inviting the Iraqis to participate in regional exercises, such as 
Eager Lion, and facilitating support for Iraq from nations other than Iran, such as 
Turkey and Jordan. Now one of the world’s largest producers of oil, Iraq has the 
potential to become a prosperous country and a leader and proactive enabler of re- 
gional stability. However, it will be unable to achieve its potential without first 
achieving a sustainable level of stability and security. This will require major inter- 
nal political reform, and the sincere inclusion of the Sunnis and Kurds into the po- 
litical process that will significantly curb violence across the country. 

In Yemen, President Hadi worked faithfully through the political transition plan 
mandated by the 2011 GCC-brokered agreement. The successful conclusion of the 
National Dialogue was a major achievement. However, it represents one of many 
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steps required to establish a more representative government. While Hadi continues 
to exhibit sound leadership and a strong commitment to reform, he is facing an in- 
creasingly fragile security situation impacted by secessionists in the south, a grow- 
ing AQAP threat and escalating violence between proxy-funded Houthis and 
Salafists. We are working closely with the Yemeni Ministry ofDefense to restructure 
the military and security apparatus to effectively deal with these national security 
threats. We will persist in our efforts to strengthen our relationship in the face of 
the very serious threat posed by terrorists groups operating out of ungoverned 
spaces. We also will continue to provide support to the national unity government 
and to the Yemeni Special Forces focused on reducing those opportunities that en- 
able violent extremists groups to hold terrain, challenge the elected government and 
prepare to conduct operations elsewhere in the region and against the U.S. Home- 
land. 

The Levant 

Over the past 3 years, countries bordering Syria have absorbed more than 2 mil- 
lion refugees. This is causing considerable internal domestic problems. However, 
these partner nations continue to show tremendous compassion and resiliency in re- 
sponse to this devastating humanitarian crisis. We will keep doing all that we can 
to support them. Meanwhile, the expanding brutality, as illustrated by the Assad 
Regime’s 21 August 2013 chemical weapons attack in the suburbs of Damascus, has 
drawn the focus and ire of the international community. Fracture of opposition 
forces and the increasing prominence of radical Islamist elements on the battlefield 
further adds to the tremendous complexity of the problem set in Syria. The direct 
involvement of Iran and LH fighters also is complicating and enflaming this expand- 
ing conflict. This growing crisis must be addressed and will require the efforts of 
regional partners and the international community, recognizing that, allowed to con- 
tinue unabated, it will likely result in a region-wide conflict lasting a decade or 
more. 

The Government of Lebanon’s recent formation of a cabinet ended a 10-month po- 
litical stalemate. While this positive development could lead to a better functioning 
government, violence is unlikely to subside until the Syria conflict is resolved. Cur- 
rently, Lebanon is threatened by growing instability inside the country, as evi- 
denced by increasing incidents of sectarian violence, including car bombs. This is 
due to a variety of contributing factors, including poor governance, Lebanese 
Hezbollah’s involvement in the Syria conflict, which has resulted in a cycle of retal- 
iatory violence, and the significant influx of Sunni refugees from Syria. This is nega- 
tively impacting the delicate sectarian balance in the country. The Lebanese Armed 
Forces (LAF), a multi-confessional and national security force, is striving to contain 
the spread of violence. However, its ability to do so is increasingly strained. We con- 
tinue to work closely with our military counterparts in addressing their growing se- 
curity demands. Our expanded support of the LAF, specifically through foreign mili- 
tary financing (FMF), the Global Security Contingency Fund and other train and 
equip funds, represents our best method for enhancing their capability and capacity 
to meet current and future security challenges. 

Jordan remains one of our most reliable regional partners, as demonstrated by 
our formal defense agreement, their direct support to Afghanistan, participation in 
multilateral exercises and support for the Middle East Peace process. Jordan con- 
tinues to struggle with growing instability, primarily stemming from the crisis in 
Syria. The influx of hundreds of thousands of Syrian refugees has placed a heavy 
burden on Jordan’s Government and economy. There is also increasing concern re- 
garding the growing threat to the region posed by violent extremists. As a consistent 
moderate voice, Jordan is an exemplar in the region. We will continue to work close- 
ly with Jordan to address our shared challenges. I have dedicated a forward pres- 
ence, CENTCOM Forward-Jordan, to assist the Jordanian Armed Forces in their ef- 
forts. The U.S. goals are to help ease the burden on the Nation’s economy and en- 
hance its overall stability and security situation. 

While Egypt is an anchor state in the Central Region, it has experienced a consid- 
erable amount of internal turmoil in recent months. The change in government in 
July 2013, was prompted by growing popular unrest with the Morsi government be- 
cause it proved unwilling or unable to govern in a way that was fully inclusive. The 
interim government has made some strides towards a more democratic and inclusive 
government, primarily through the lifting of the state of emergency (14 November 
2013) and the successful conduct of a public referendum on the constitution (14-15 
January 2014). However, despite the progress made on the political roadmap, the 
interim Egyptian government has made decisions inconsistent with inclusive democ- 
racy — through restrictions on the press, demonstrations, civil society, and opposition 
parties. The interim government has yet to tackle the dire and pressing economic 
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problems that are greatly affecting the country and its people. Absent significant 
economic reforms or sustained levels of external financial support from the Gulf, 
Egypt’s economy will continue to falter. As the political transition continues, Egypt 
is also facing heightened extremist attacks in the Sinai and the Nile Valley. The 
military and security services have heightened counterterrorism operations in the 
Sinai, but continue to struggle to contain this threat. 

We maintain a historically strong military-to-military relationship with the Egyp- 
tian Armed Forces and will continue to work with them to advance our mutual secu- 
rity interests. Given the importance of Egypt’s stability to overall security and sta- 
bility in the region, we should continue to support the political transition and en- 
courage pursuit of necessary economic reforms. CENTCOM will continue to work 
closely with the Egyptian military to improve its ability to secure Egypt’s borders 
and to help it to counter the threat posed by extremists in the Sinai and the Nile 
Valley. 

Central and South Asia 

The Central and South Asia (CASA) states are in the midst of a crucial period 
as ISAF reduces its presence in Afghanistan and completes the shift from combat 
operations to the current train, advise and assist mission in support of Afghan secu- 
rity forces. There is growing uncertainty regarding long-term U.S. and NATO com- 
mitment to Afghanistan and the region post-2014. There is also concern with respect 
to Afghanistan’s ability to preserve the gains achieved and to maintain long-lasting 
security and stability in the absence of U.S. and coalition forces. As a result, we 
are seeing a number of complex hedging activities by Afghanistan and neighboring 
states looking to protect their individual interests. This behavior highlights the im- 
portance of adjusting our strategy in the CASA region as we look to support our 
partners and also confront the significant threats of narcotics trafficking, prolifera- 
tion of WMD and terrorism. 

We continue to look for opportunities to mature military-to-military relationships 
among the Central Asian states, ideally helping them to move heyond rivalries and 
towards finding common ground for increased bilateral and multilateral cooperation. 

A1 Qaeda continues to operate in Pakistan’s FATA and, to a lesser extent, areas 
of eastern Afghanistan. Continued pressure on A1 Qaeda in Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan also increases the chances that AQ will be displaced to less restrictive areas 
in the CASA region that would provide AQ and other violent extremists with safe 
havens from which to facilitate terror networks, plan attacks, pursue WMD, etc. 
Meanwhile, other regional actors, to include Russia, China, and Iran, are attempt- 
ing to expand their spheres of influence in the CASA region for security and eco- 
nomic purposes. Longstanding tensions between Pakistan and India also threaten 
regional stability as both states have substantial military forces arrayed along their 
borders and the disputed Kashmir Line of Control. 

In Pakistan, we face a confluence of persistent challenges that have long hindered 
the efforts of the Pakistan government to fight terrorism and our ability to provide 
needed assistance. Central to Pakistan’s struggles is its poor economy and bur- 
geoning “youth bulge.” Given these conditions, radicalism is on the rise in settled 
areas and threatens increased militant activity and insurgency in parts of Pakistan 
where the sway of the state traditionally has been the strongest. At the same time, 
terrorist attacks and ethno-sectarian violence threaten the government’s tenuous 
control over some areas. Further compounding these internal challenges is Paki- 
stan’s strained relationships with its neighbors. 

The U.S. -Pakistan military-to-military relationship has improved over the past 2 
years, reflecting increased cooperation in areas of mutual interest including the de- 
feat of AQ, reconciliation in Afghanistan and support for Pakistan’s fight against 
militant and terrorist groups. Greater security assistance, training, support and 
operational reimbursement through the Coalition Support Fund have enhanced 
Pakistan’s ability to conduct counterinsurgency (COIN)/CT operations. In November 
2013, we held the second strategic-level Defense Consultative Group meeting, fo- 
cused primarily on implementing a framework for promoting peace and stability 
based on common COIN and CT interests. The Out-Year Security Assistance Road- 
map will focus on enhancing Pakistan’s precision strike, air mobility, survivability/ 
counter-improvised explosive device capability, battlefield communications, night vi- 
sion, border security and maritime security/counter-narcotics capabilities. Addition- 
ally, we are nesting these initiatives within our Military Consultative Committee, 
which finalizes our annual engagement plan and the CENTCOM exercise program. 
The end result will be a synchronization of activities aimed at helping Pakistan 
build capabilities in support of our common objectives across all security cooperation 
lines of effort. While we continue to strengthen our cooperation in areas of mutual 
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interest, we are engaging with Pakistan where our interests diverge, most notably 
with respect to the Haqqani Network which enjoys safe haven on Pakistan soil. 

Our relationship with Uzbekistan is advancing in a deliberate, balanced way driv- 
en by shared regional security concerns. We have resumed Special Forces training 
and initiated a non-binding 5-year framework plan. Our bilateral training conducted 
in June 2013 focused on CT and CN and renewed collaboration in support of shared 
interests. The Uzbeks also continue to provide support for operations in Afghani- 
stan, principally by allowing access to NDN routes. While the tJzbeks prefer to work 
bilaterally, we see significant potential in their expressed desire to contribute posi- 
tively to regional stability. Our security cooperation programs are carefully managed 
so as not to upset the regional military balance. 

Our relationship with Tajikistan continues to improve against the backdrop of sig- 
nificant security challenges. They are supporting operations in Afghanistan by al- 
lowing transit along the Kyrgyz Republic, Kazakhstan and Tajikistan route of the 
NDN. Additionally, they have shown their support for broader security initiatives, 
including CT, CN and border security. Tajikistan’s lengthy border with Afghanistan 
and the associated access to ungoverned spaces presents difficulties for the country’s 
security forces. Enhancing Tajikistan’s ability to secure this border against narco- 
traffickers and VEOs is vital to ensuring internal and regional stability. Our modest 
investment of resources in support of their force modernization efforts is primarily 
focused on enhancing the country’s capability to address security challenges while 
encouraging the continued professional development of its defense. This will con- 
tribute to the protection of our shared interests from the threat of VEOs. 

We are redefining our relationship with the Kyrgyz Republic as we ascertain the 
full impact of the planned July 2014 closure of the Manas Transit Center and termi- 
nation of our Framework Defense Cooperation Agreement. A new Framework Agree- 
ment will be necessary to maximize U.S. -Kyrgyz Republic security cooperation. 
Until such an agreement is reached, our security cooperation activities will likely 
decrease. While these challenges have limited our ability to further develop our mili- 
tary-to-military relationship, we continue to pursue all opportunities where our in- 
terests align, particularly in the areas of CT and border security. 

Our relationship with Kazakhstan continues to mature and has great potential for 
expansion. In 2012, we signed a 5-Year Military Cooperation Plan (2013-2017) and 
a 3-Year Plan of Cooperation in support of Kazakhstan’s Partnership for Peace 
Training Center. Kazakhstan’s Ministry of Defense is transforming its forces from 
a traditional Soviet-style territorial defense role into a western-modeled expedi- 
tionary, professional and technologically advanced force capable of meeting threats 
in the post-2014 security environment. Kazakhstan is the most significant regional 
contributor to stability and security in Afghanistan. They have pledged grants to the 
ANSF fund after 2014, while also offering technical service support for ANSF equip- 
ment and providing educational opportunities in Kazakhstan for young Afghans. In 
Au^st 2013, we conducted Steppe Eagle, an annual multinational peacekeeping ex- 
ercise co-sponsored by the United States and Kazakhstan. This exercise facilitated 
the continued development of the Kazakhstan Peacekeeping Brigade. Once the bri- 
gade is operational, Kazakhstan intends to deploy subordinate units in support of 
U.N. peacekeeping operations as early as this year. Kazakhstan remains an endur- 
ing and reliable partner, well positioned to serve as bulwark for increased stability 
within the region. 

Turkmenistan is a valued partner and enabler for regional stability. Of note is 
their support of Afghanistan where they are contributing through a series of bilat- 
eral development projects. They also permit DOD humanitarian assistance over- 
flights. While the United States and Turkmenistan share numerous regional inter- 
ests, their policy of positive neutrality governs the shape and pace of our security 
assistance relationship. Turkmenistan remains committed to self-imposed restric- 
tions on military exchanges and cooperation with the United States and other na- 
tions in order to maintain its neutrality. Our security assistance relationship has 
seen modest growth as we help Turkmenistan to further develop its border security 
forces and the capabilities of the Turkmen Caspian Sea Fleet. However, we do not 
foresee any changes to their policy, so it is likely our interactions, though produc- 
tive, will remain limited. 

Central Asia’s position, bordering Russia, China, Iran, and Afghanistan, assures 
its long-term importance to the United States. By improving upon our military-to- 
military relationships we will be better able to maintain access and influence, 
counter malign activity, protect lines of communication and deny VEOs access to 
ungoverned spaces and restrict their freedom of movement. Going forward, initia- 
tives will be tailored to transform our current limited transactional-based relation- 
ships into more constructive cooperative exchanges based on . common interests and 
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focused on training and equipping them to conduct more effective CT, CP, and CN 
operations. 


OUR STRATEGIC APPROACH 

CENTCOM’ s goal is to effect incremental, holistic improvements to Central Re- 
gion security and stability, in part, by shaping the behaviors and perceptions that 
fuel regional volatility. The intent is to generate a cumulative impact that de-esca- 
lates conflicts, mitigates confrontations and sets conditions for durable peace, co- 
operation, and prosperity throughout the region. Our strategic approach is defined 
by the “Manage-Prevent-Shape” construct. 

Our priority effort is to Manage operations, actions and activities in order to de- 
escalate violent conflict, contain its effects, maintain theater security and stability 
and protect U.S. interests and those of our partners. At the same time, we recognize 
that our charge is not simply to wage today’s wars for a period. Rather, our goal 
is to achieve lasting and improved security and stability throughout the Middle East 
and Central and South Asia. We do so by managing the current conflicts, while also 
taking measures to Prevent other confrontations and situations from escalating and 
becoming conflicts. At the same time, we are pursuing opportunities and doing what 
we can to effectively Shape behaviors, perceptions and outcomes in different areas. 
These efforts cross the entire theater strategic framework (near-, mid-, long-term ac- 
tions). 

Our ability to effectively employ our Manage-Prevent-Shape strategic approach is 
largely dependent upon the capabilities and readiness of our forward deployed mili- 
tary forces, working in concert with other elements of U.S. power and influence. 
These elements include our diplomatic efforts, both multilateral and bilateral, and 
trade and energy. Equally important are our efforts aimed at building regional part- 
ners’ capability and capacity and also strengthening our bilateral and multilateral 
relationships, principally through key leader engagements and training and joint ex- 
ercise programs. The long-term security architecture of the Central Region demands 
that our partners be capable of conducting deterrence and defending themselves and 
our common security interests. This can only be accomplished if we maintain strong 
military-to-military relationships and build on existing security frameworks; recog- 
nizing that we cannot surge trust. 

Leverage Partnerships 

In an effort to counter the “underl 5 dng currents” that are the root cause of vio- 
lence and instability in the Central Region, we must leverage the ability and will- 
ingness of key regional leaders to influence behaviors. By encouraging certain states 
to adopt more moderate positions, for example, while promoting the efforts and 
voices of others that are already considered moderate, we may be able to limit the 
impact of radical Islamists. Likewise, by limiting the availability of ungoverned 
spaces, we may diminish the reach and effectiveness of violent extremists operating 
in the region. We cannot force a universal change in behaviors. But, we can set the 
right conditions and promote the efforts of influential states and regional leaders 
who may, through their words and actions, achieve significant and lasting improve- 
ments. 

Building Partner Capacity 

Building partner capacity (BPC) is a preventative measure and force multiplier. 
Our goal is for our partners and allies to be stronger and more capable in dealing 
with common threats. Joint training exercises, key leader engagements and PMS 
and FMF financing programs all represent key pillars of our BPC strategy. When 
compared to periods of sustained conflict, it is a low-cost and high-return investment 
that contributes to improving stability throughout the Central Region while less- 
ening the need for costly U.S. military intervention. Tangible by-products include in- 
creased access, influence, enhanced interoperability and improved security for for- 
ward-deployed forces, diplomatic sites and other U.S. interests. Working “by-with- 
and through” our regional partners, whenever possible, also serves to enhance the 
legitimacy and durability of our actions and presence and allows for increased bur- 
den sharing. 

Training and Joint Exercise Programs 

The CENTCOM Exercise Program continues to provide meaningful opportunities 
to assist with BPC, enhance unity of effort and shape occasions for key leader en- 
gagements throughout the AOR. During fiscal year 2013 and first quarter of fiscal 
year 2014, four of the five CENTCOM component commands developed or continued 
existing exercises covering the full spectrum of CENTCOM Theater Security Co- 
operation Objectives. This past year, CENTCOM executed 52 bilateral and multilat- 
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eral exercises. Our successful training efforts included the Eagle Resolve exercise, 
which was hosted by Qatar and included naval, land, and air components from 12 
nations, as well as 2,000 U.S. servicemembers and 1,000 of their counterparts. Our 
Eager Lion 2013 exercise in Jordan involved 8,000 personnel from 19 nations, in- 
cluding 5,000 U.S. servicemembers. The International Mine Countermeasures Exer- 
cise 2013, conducted across 8,000 square nautical miles stretching from the North 
Arabian Gulf through the Strait of Hormuz to the Gulf of Oman, united some 40 
nations, 6,500 servicemembers, and 35 ships in defense of the maritime commons. 

In addition to military-to-military engagement, the exercise program achieved a 
number of objectives, including: demonstrating mutual commitment to regional se- 
curity; combined command, control and communications interoperability; integrating 
staff planning and execution of joint combined operations; the development of coali- 
tion warfare; the refinement of complementary warfare capabilities; the enhance- 
ment of U.S. capability to support contingency operations; and the maintenance of 
U.S. presence and basing access and overflight in the region. Fiscal year 2014-2016 
exercise focus areas will be: enhanced U.S./coalition interoperability; CT/critical in- 
frastructure protection; integrated air and missile defense; counter WMD; and, mar- 
itime security, with an emphasis on mine countermeasures. 

CRITICAL NEEDS AND CONCERNS 

The realities of the current fiscal environment will have a lasting impact on 
CENTCOM headquarters (HQs), our 5 component commands and 18 country teams, 
and these realities must be confronted soberly, prudently and opportunistically. The 
cumulative effects of operating under successive continuing resolutions and budget 
uncertainty have created significant obstacles to both CENTCOM headquarters and 
the CENTCOM AOR in terms of planning and execution. Persistent fiscal uncer- 
tainty hinders efficient and timely implementation of operational, logistical, tactical 
and strategic milestones and objectives. 

REQUIRED CAPABILITIES 

For the foreseeable future, turbulence and uncertainty will define the Central Re- 
gion, and vitally important U.S. national interests will be at stake. Therefore, it is 
necessary that CENTCOM be adequately resourced and supported with the authori- 
ties, equipment, capabilities and forces required to address existing challenges and 
to pursue opportunities. Among the specific capabilities required are: 

Forces and Equipment 

Forward-deployed rotational and permanently-assigned joint forces, fighter and 
lift assets, surveillance platforms, ballistic missile defense assets, naval vessels, 
ground forces, and cyber teams that are trained, equipped, mission-capable and 
ready to respond quickly are indispensable to protecting our vital interests and reas- 
suring our partners in {he region. It is likewise essential that we maintain the stra- 
tegic flexibility required to effectively respond to contingencies. 

Information Operations (10) 

Our adversaries continue their reliance on the information domain to recruit, 
fund, spread their ideology and control their operations. Our investments in 10 thus 
far have made it CENTCGM’s most cost-effective method and the top non-lethal tool 
for disrupting terrorist activities across the Central Region. Our military informa- 
tion support operations programs provide critical non-kinetic capabilities designed 
to conduct a range of activities. Our Regional Web Interaction Program, for exam- 
ple, provides non-lethal tools to disrupt ongoing terrorist recruitment and propa- 
ganda. The requirement to employ 10 will persist beyond major combat and counter- 
insurgency operations. We will need to maintain the technological infrastructure, 
sustained baseline funding and continued investment to allow for further develop- 
ment of this valuable tool. 

Ballistic Missile Defense (BMD) 

The theater ballistic missile threat is increasing both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. The threat from short-, medium-, and intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
in regions where the United States deploys forces and maintains security relation- 
ships is growing at a rapid pace, with systems becoming more flexible, mobile, sur- 
vivable, reliable, and accurate. This trajectory is likely to continue over the next 
decade. We must be ready and capable of defending against missile threats to 
United States forces, while also protecting our partners and allies and enabling 
them to defend themselves. Our capability and capacity would be further enhanced 
through the acquisition of additional interceptors and BMD systems. However, the 
global demand exceeds supply. Therefore, the United States should continue to pur- 
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sue investments in relocatable ground- and sea-based BMD assets balanced against 
U.S. Homeland defense needs. 

Intelligence, Surveillance, Reconnaissance (ISR) Assets 

We have enjoyed, for the most part, air supremacy for the last 12+ years while 
engaged in Operations Iraqi and Enduring Freedom. Now, we are out of Iraq and 
in the process of transitioning forces from Afghanistan. However, VEOs, principally 
A1 Qaeda and other proxy actors continue to pose a significant and growing threat 
in the Central Region. Ascertaining the intentions and capabilities of these various 
elements is not an easy task. As airborne ISR and other collection assets diminish 
in the region, our knowledge will lessen even further. Now, more than ever, a per- 
sistent eye is needed to gain insight into threats and strategic risks to our national 
security interests. In many ways, collection in anti-access/area denial environments 
presents the toughest problem for the future. It simply cannot be overemphasized 
that human intelligence, satellite and airborne assets, and other special collection 
capabilities remain integral to our ability to effectively counter potential threats. 

Combined military intelligence operations and sharing is a critical component of 
CENTCOM operations. Over the past decade, intelligence community sharing poli- 
cies have enabled near-seamless operations with traditional foreign partners. Over 
the last year, we have seen an increase in military intelligence collahoration with 
regional allies who bring new and unique accesses and insights into the actions and 
plans of our adversaries. These increasingly important regional partnerships are 
possible because of the close working relationship CENTCOM’s intelligence direc- 
torate maintains with the Office of the Director of National Intelligence. The pro- 
gressive intelligence sharing authorities that we possess were provided by Director 
Clapper’s team. I will continue to ask the intelligence community’s senior leaders 
to emphasize the production of intelligence in a manner that affords CENTCOM an 
opportunity to responsibly share it in a time-sensitive environment with our most 
trusted partners in order to enable increased bilateral and multilateral planning 
and operations. 

Appropriately Postured 

We sincerely appreciate Congress’ continued support for capabilities required to 
sustain future operations in the Central Region and to respond to emerging situa- 
tions; these include: prepositioned stock and munitions; a streamlined overseas mili- 
tary construction process that supports our necessary posture and security coopera- 
tion objectives; continued contingency construction and unspecific minor military 
construction authorities; increased sea-basing capabilities; and airfield, base, and 
port repair capabilities needed to rapidly recover forward infrastructure in a con- 
flict. These capabilities enable our effective and timely response to the most likely 
and most dangerous scenarios in the Central Region. They also support our efforts 
to shape positive outcomes for the future. 

Cyber Security 

In the coming month and years, CENTCOM will need to be able to aggressively 
improve our cyber security posture in response to advanced persistent threats to our 
networks and critical information. As the cyber community matures, we will plan, 
coordinate, integrate and conduct network operations and defensive activities in co- 
operation with other U.S. Government agencies and partner nations. Key require- 
ments, resourcing and training and awareness for adequate cyber security remain 
at the forefront of CENTCOM’s cyber campaign. This campaign entails a multi-dis- 
ciplined security approach to address a diverse and changing threat, adequate 
resourcing at appropriate operational levels to enable the rapid implementation of 
orders and a command and control framework that aligns with the operational chain 
of command. 

DOD requires redundant and resilient communications in this AOR. We ask for 
your continued support in sustaining the investments we have made to make our 
information technology and communications infrastructure resilient, as these pro- 
grams are currently 97 percent Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) funded. In 
addition, we are assisting our regional partners in building their capacity and exper- 
tise in the cyber domain as we are heavily reliant on host nation communications 
infrastructure across the Central Region. With Congress’ backing, we will continue 
to focus on cyber security cooperation as a key part of our theater strategy. 

Enduring Coalition Presence at CENTCOM headquarters 

We enjoy a robust coalition presence at CENTCOM headquarters that currently 
includes 55 nations from 5 continents. These foreign officers serve as senior national 
representatives, providing CENTCOM with a vital and expedient link to our oper- 
ational and strategic partners. Their presence and active participation in the com- 
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mand’s day-to-day activities assists the commander and key staff in retaining mili- 
tary-to-military relations with representatives of a country’s chief of defense. Coali- 
tion presence also enables bilateral and multilateral information sharing, while 
maintaining a capability to rapidly develop plans to support military and humani- 
tarian operations. It is a capability that we should retain, though I am currently 
looking to reshape and refocus the coalition as an enduring entity, post-2014. While 
their continued presence will require an extension of current authorities and fund- 
ing, it represents a strong investment that aligns with and directly supports 
CENTCOM’ s mission in what is a strategically critical and dynamic area of respon- 
sibility. 


REQUIRED AUTHORITIES AND RESOURCES 

We appreciate Congress’ continued support for the following key authorities and 
appropriations. They remain critical to our partnerships, access, interoperability, re- 
sponsiveness and flexibility in the dynamic CENTCOM area of responsibility. 

Building Partner Capacity 

Continued support for flexible authorities is needed to effectively react to urgent 
and emergent threats. Global Train and Equip and Global Security Contingency 
Fund authorities demonstrate the ability of DOD and the Department of State to 
work together to effectively build partner capacity. The NDAA for Fiscal Year 2014 
extends authority for DOD to loan specific equipment to partners through Acquisi- 
tion and Cross-Servicing Agreements (ACSA) through December 2014. We strongly 
endorse and support making this authority permanent and global as an integral 
part of all ACSAs since it facilitates greater integration of coalition forces into re- 
gional contingencies and enhances security cooperation. Finally, continued support 
for our exercise and engagement efforts is necessary to maintain and enhance part- 
nerships that are critical to ensuring and defending regional stability, which sup- 
ports our national military and theater campaign strategies within the CENTCOM 
AOR. 

Foreign Military Financing and Sales (FMF and FMS) 

Our need for continued congressional funding of FMF programs that support 
CENTCOM security cooperation objectives cannot be overstated. We appreciate con- 
gressional support for interagency initiatives to streamline the PMS and FMF proc- 
ess to ensure that we remain the partner of choice for our allies in the region and 
are able to capitalize on emerging opportunities. 

Coalition Support (CF) 

Authorities, such as Global Lift and Sustain, are critical to our ability to provide 
our partners with logistical, military, and other support, along with specialized 
training and equipment. Continuing to provide this support is vital to building and 
maintaining a coalition, which in turn reduces the burden on U.S. forces and in- 
creases interoperability. 

DOD Counter-Drug and Counter-Narcotics Authorities 

CENTCOM uses existing worldwide DOD Counter-Drug (CD) authorities to pro- 
vide support for Afghanistan security force development of U.S. Government agency 
law enforcement. These authorities provide wide latitude to support our law enforce- 
ment agencies in building reliable CD security partners. Funding under these au- 
thorities represents one of the largest sources of security assistance for Central 
Asia, and it provides leverage for access, builds security infrastructure, promotes 
rule of law, and reduces funding for violent extremists and insurgents in the Cen- 
tral Region. The majority of CENTCOM’s CD funding is through OCO appropria- 
tions; however, the program must endure in order to sustain these cooperative law 
enforcement activities in Afghanistan and Central Asia. Finally, to maintain the ad- 
ditional gains we have made in disrupting the flow of VEOs and illicit narcotics traf- 
ficking, we must maintain our counter-narcotics programs in the Central Asian 
states. 

Resourcing Afghanistan Transition 

In addition to the efforts referenced above, several key authorities and appropria- 
tions are essential to maintaining our momentum in the Afghanistan transition and 
will remain critical in the future environment as we shape the region to prevent 
crises; these include: 

The Afghanistan Security Forces Fund (ASFF) is the cornerstone of our strategy 
and essential to ensuring the ANSF are capable of providing for the security and 
stability of their country after the conclusion ofOperation Enduring Freedom. It is 
from the authorities and funding ofASFF that we provide assistance to the ANSF 
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through the procurement of equipment and supplies, services, specialized training, 
and facility and infrastructure support, as well as salaries for the 352,000 members 
of the ANSF and 30,000 Afghan local police. Continued sustainment of the ANSF 
will prove the key component of the post-2014 train and advise mission in Afghani- 
stan. 

We will also need to honor our commitments to the Afghan people and complete 
the critical infrastructure projects we began under the Afghan Infrastructure Fund 
(AIF), as part of the Afghan counterinsurgency campaign. These projects focus on 
power, water and transportation as we transition out ofAfghanistan and set the con- 
ditions for a long-term security relationship. Many key AIF projects will reach com- 
pletion post-2014. 

Commander’s Emergency Response Program (CERP) funds enable commanders on 
the ground to provide urgent humanitarian relief and reconstruction to maintain se- 
curity and promote stability during transition. We need this funding to continue, al- 
beit at a much reduced level, as long as U.S. forces are on the ground in Afghani- 
stan to ensure our commanders have the full spectrum of capabilities at their dis- 
posal. 

Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO)-funded Accounts. For over a decade, the 
full range of military operations in the Central Region has been funded through con- 
tingency appropriations. By nature, OCO funding is temporary. However, many of 
our missions in the region will endure despite their initial ties to Operations Iraqi 
Freedom, New Dawn, and Enduring Freedom. To do so we will need to develop an 
enduring approach to resourcing the defense strategy in the CENTCOM AOR. 

THE U.S. CENTRAL COMMAND TEAM 

Over the course of my 38-year military career, one truth has held constant: pro- 
vided the right resources and equipment, people can and will successfully accom- 
plish any mission given to them. During three deployments to Iraq and one to the 
most incredible and selfless things in support of operations and one another. They 
continue to humble and inspire me each and every day. 

At CENTCOM, people absolutely are our most important assets. The soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, marines, coastguardsmen, and civilians, and their families who 
make up our world-class team are doing an outstanding job, day-in and day-out, 
selflessly serving and sacrificing in support of the mission at our headquarters in 
Tampa and in forward locations throughout the Central Region. We absolutely could 
not do what we do without them, and they will maintain our strong and unwavering 
support. In addition to making sure that they have the necessary resources, equip- 
ment, and authorities, we remain 100 percent committed to doing everything we can 
to take care them, both on-and off-duty. 

Suicide Prevention 

Suicide Prevention remains a top priority across all levels of leadership at 
CENTCOM HQs and throughout the CENTCOM AOR, to include among the ranks 
of our deployed servicemembers. We are fully committed to ensuring access to the 
full range of available resiliency building and suicide prevention assets and re- 
sources. We continue to partner with our Service force providers to educate leaders 
and servicemembers, both at home and abroad, on behavioral health issues, avail- 
able resources and ongoing efforts to decrease the stigma often associated with seek- 
ing and receiving treatment. All efforts retain the singular focus that the loss of 
even a single servicemember from suicide is one too many. 

Sexual Assault Prevention and Response 

Over the past year, the Sexual Assault Prevention and Response program has 
taken center stage in our endeavor to provide an environment free from sexual as- 
sault and discrimination. Ongoing efforts throughout CENTCOM focus on increased 
training and awareness in coordination with victim advocates and victim assistance, 
and we will continue to actively pursue, investigate and prosecute sexual assaults 
as warranted. In the unfortunate event that a sexual assault occurs, the victim’s 
physical and emotional needs are immediately addressed, whether or not he or she 
opts for restricted or unrestricted reporting of the assault. The military cannot af- 
ford such attacks from within and you can be assured that this is and will remain 
a top priority for all personnel assigned to or associated with this command. 

CONCLUSION 

The year ahead is certain to be a decisive one throughout the Middle East and 
Central and South Asia. The region is more dynamic and volatile than at any other 
time. What will unfold will inevitably impact the global economy, as well as the se- 
curity of U.S. vital interests and those of our partner nations. Therefore, it is imper- 
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ative that we continue to do all that we can to help keep things in CENTCOM’s 
AOR as stable and secure as possible. To this end, in the coming year, we will pur- 
sue stronger relationships with and among our partners and allies. We will view the 
various challenges in the region through a lens that takes into account the “under- 
l3dng currents” at play. We will manage existing conflicts, while helping to prevent 
confrontations and situations from becoming new conflicts. At the same time, we 
will vigorously pursue opportunities, recognizing that it is through them that we 
will shape positive outcomes and achieve improved security, stability and prosperity 
in the region and beyond. We also will actively support the efforts of our colleagues 
in other U.S. Government departments and agencies; realizing that, while we may 
employ different methods, we are in pursuit of many of the same goals and objec- 
tives. 

The tasks ahead will prove extremely challenging, yet they are absolutely worthy 
of our collective efforts and sacrifices. Given the enormity of the stakes, we must — 
and we will — work together to enable a Central Region where improved security 
leads to greater stability and prosperity for all people, throughout this strategically 
important part of the world and around the globe, including here at home. 

CENTCOM: Ready, Engaged, Vigilant! 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, General Austin. 

General Rodriguez. 

STATEMENT OF GEN DAVID M. RODRIGUEZ, USA, 
COMMANDER, U.S. AFRICA COMMAND 

General Rodriguez. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, 
distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to update you on the efforts of AFRICOM. 

I am honored to be testifying with my good friend and fellow sol- 
dier, General Austin, today; and, in light of the growing connec- 
tions between our AOR, I think it is fitting that we are appearing 
before this committee together. 

AFRICOM is adapting our strategy and approach to address 
growing opportunities and threats to U.S. national interests in Af- 
rica. In the near term, we are working with multinational and 
interagency partners to address the immediate challenges of vio- 
lent extremism and regional instability, including threats to U.S. 
personnel and facilities. 

In the past year, we have seen progress in regional and multi- 
national cooperation in counterterrorism, peacekeeping, maritime 
security, and countering the LRA. The activities of the African 
Union mission in Somalia, French, African Union, and United Na- 
tions activities in Mali, and the African Union’s Regional Task 
Force Against the LRA, are examples of this progress. 

Despite this progress, al-Shabaab remains a persistent threat in 
East Africa and is conducting more lethal and complex attacks, as 
demonstrated by the Westgate Mall attacks in Nairobi last Sep- 
tember and an attack on the Somali presidential palace last month. 

Terrorist groups in North and West Africa are more actively 
sharing resources and planning attacks; and, while piracy rates are 
stable after a steep decline in East Africa, they remain at con- 
cerning rates in West Africa in the Gulf of Guinea. 

Our tailored contributions to building capacity and enabling part- 
ners are critical to mitigating immediate threats in countries like 
Somalia and Mali. By supporting the gradual development of effec- 
tive and democratic African security institutions and professional 
forces that respect civilian authority, our shaping activities also re- 
duce the likelihood of U.S. involvement in future interventions in 
Africa. 
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Our expanding security challenges in Africa and their associated 
opportunity costs make it vitally important that we align resources 
with priorities across the globe, strengthen and leverage partner- 
ships, and increase our operational flexibility. Sharpening our 
prioritization and deepening partnerships will help to mitigate 
risks and increase our effectiveness in the dynamic security envi- 
ronment we face. 

Now, our Nation is going to face tough decisions about risks and 
tradeoffs in the future, and AFRICOM will continue to work col- 
laboratively with other combatant commands and the joint staff to 
provide our best military advice to inform decisions about man- 
aging risk in our AOR and beyond. 

I thank this committee for your continued support to our mission 
and the men and women of AFRICOM. I am also grateful for your 
support to their families, whose quiet service and sacrifice enable 
their loved ones to work hard every day to make a difference for 
our Nation. 

Thank you, and I am prepared to take your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Rodriguez follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN David M. Rodriguez, USA 

INTRODUCTION 

U.S. Africa Command is adapting our strategy and approach to address increasing 
U.S. national interests, transnational security threats, and crises in Africa. The Af- 
rican continent presents significant opportunities and challenges, including those as- 
sociated with military-to-military relationships. Regional instability and growth in 
the al Qaeda network, combined with expanded responsibilities for protecting U.S. 
personnel and facilities, have increased our operational requirements. While our ac- 
tivities can mitigate immediate security threats and crises, reducing threats to the 
United States and the costs associated with intervention in Africa will ultimately 
hinge on the long-term development of effective and democratic partner nation secu- 
rity institutions and professional forces that respect civilian authority. The develop- 
ment of democratic security institutions and professional forces will be most effec- 
tive if undertaken in the broader context of civilian-led efforts to strengthen govern- 
ance and the rule of law. Together, these efforts will support enduring U.S. eco- 
nomic and security interests. 

In the near term, we are working with African defense leaders, multinational or- 
ganizations, European allies and interagency partners to address the immediate 
threats of violent extremism and regional instability. African partners are increas- 
ingly leading regional security efforts, and we are making significant progress in ex- 
panding collaboration and information-sharing with African and European partners 
as we help to build capacity and enable partner activities. We are working closely 
with other combatant commands and U.S. Government agencies to increase our 
operational flexibility. 

The opportunity costs associated with addressing immediate threats and crises 
have made it more challenging to pursue our broader objective of expanding the 
positive influence of effective and professional African security forces. We accom- 
plish this primarily through military-to-military engagement with countries that 
have the greatest potential to be regional leaders and influencers in the future. This 
includes countries already on positive long-term trajectories, as well as those that 
face a long road ahead in building trusted security institutions that enable respon- 
sive governance and economic progress. Strengthening relationships with current 
and potential regional powers is key to shaping the future security environment to 
advance our enduring national interests of security, prosperity, values, and pro- 
moting international order. 

Our expanding operational requirements and their associated opportunity costs 
make it vitally important that we align resources with priorities across the globe, 
strengthen and leverage partnerships, and further enhance our operational flexi- 
bility. In fiscal year 2013, we conducted 56 operations, 10 exercises, and 481 secu- 
rity cooperation activities, making Africa Command an extremely active geographic 
command. We are pleased with what we have been able to accomplish with modest 
responses tailored to support local requirements, despite being one of the smallest 
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combatant commands. Modest investments, in the right places, go a long way in Af- 
rica. 


STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENT 

Africa is on the rise and will he increasingly important to the United States in 
the future. With 6 of the world’s 10 fastest growing economies, a population of 1 
billion that will double by 2050, and the largest regional voting hloc in multilateral 
organizations, Africa’s global influence and importance to the national interests of 
the United States and our allies are significant — and growing. Perceptions of the 
United States are generally positive across the African continent, providing natural 
connections on which to build and pursue shared interests. 

In spite of many upward trends, Africa’s security environment remains dynamic 
and uncertain. While the continent’s expanding political, economic, and social inte- 
gration are positive developments as a whole, they are also contributing to Africa’s 
increasing role in multiple transnational threat networks, including the global al 
Qaeda network and drug trafficking networks reaching into the Americas, Europe, 
the Middle East and South Asia. Countering the growing activity of the al Qaeda 
network in Africa and addressing instability in key nations are our primary near- 
term challenges. The collective aftermath of revolutions in Libya, Tunisia, and 
Egypt, including uncertain political transitions, spillover effects, and exploitation by 
violent extremist organizations of under-governed spaces and porous borders, are 
key sources of instability that require us to remain vigilant in the near term. In 
the long term, our military-to-military engagement can help to reinforce and shape 
relations with those countries that have the greatest potential to positively influence 
security on the African continent, now and in the future. 

Growth of the al Qaeda Network in Africa 

Instability in North and West Africa has created opportunities for extremist 
groups to utilize uncontrolled territory to destabilize new governments. The network 
of al Qaeda and its affiliates and adherents continues to exploit Africa’s under-gov- 
erned regions and porous borders for training and movement of fighters, resources, 
and skills. Like-minded extremists with allegiances to multiple groups increasingly 
collaborate in recruitment, training, operations, and financing across Africa and be- 
yond. Terrorists are learning their trade abroad, returning to their countries with 
hard-earned skills that increase their lethality. North Africa is a significant source 
of foreign fighters in the current conflict in Syria. Syria has become a significant 
location for al Qaeda-aligned groups to recruit, train, and equip extremists, who 
may also present threats when they return home. The increasingly syndicated and 
active violent extremist network in Africa is also linked to core al Qaeda, which is 
on a downward trajectory, and al Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula, which is re- 
surging and remains intent on targeting the United States and U.S. interests over- 
seas. Multinational efforts are disrupting terrorist training, operations, and the 
movement of weapons, money, and fighters, but the growth and activity of the vio- 
lent extremist network across the African continent continue to outpace these ef- 
forts. Additional pressure in east Africa and the Sahel and Maghreb regions, includ- 
ing efforts to counter violent extremist ideology and promote improved governance, 
justice, and the rule of law, are required to reduce the network. 

Regional Instability 

Current conflicts across the African continent vary widely in character, but share 
a few basic traits: complexity, asymmetry, and unpredictability. The internal insta- 
bility associated with weak states can trigger external consequences that draw re- 
sponses from the United States, African partners, and the broader international 
community. Weak governance, corruption, and political instability are often mutu- 
ally reinforcing. Food insecurity and access to natural resources, including water, 
can exacerbate state weakness, drive human migration, and heighten social disrup- 
tions and regional tensions. The cumulative effects of instability in Africa draw con- 
siderable resources from countries and regional organizations on the continent, as 
well as the broader international community; nearly 80 percent of United Nations 
peacekeeping personnel worldwide are deployed in missions in Africa. In some coun- 
tries, the failure of governments to deliver basic services to the people and enforce 
the rule of law has fueled distrust and fear in the government and security forces. 
Where a country lacks good leadership, external actors have only a modest capacity 
to positively influence the country’s future. Where there is leadership that has the 
best interests of the country at heart, the United States and other partners can 
apply judicious measures to help the country move forward. 
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Regional and Global Integration 

Political shocks and post-revolutionary transitions in North Africa continue to re- 
verberate throughout the greater Mediterranean Basin and, by extension, the Mid- 
dle East, Europe, and Sub-Saharan Africa. Africa is increasingly important to our 
European allies, who are directly affected by the rising economic and political influ- 
ence of some African countries, as well as the symptoms of instability emanating 
from other countries. Many European allies view Africa as the source of their great- 
est external security threats, including terrorism, illegal migration, human smug- 
gling and trafficking, and drug and arms trafficking. Our support to allies in ad- 
dressing mutual security challenges in Africa may influence their willingness and 
ability to help shoulder the burden in future conflicts in other areas of the world. 
The African continent’s energy and strategic mineral Reserves are also of growing 
significance to China, India, and other countries in the broader Indian Ocean Basin. 
Africa’s increasing importance to allies and emerging powers, including China, 
India, and Brazil, provides opportunities to reinforce U.S. security objectives in 
other regions through our engagement on the continent. While most African coun- 
tries prefer to partner with the United States across all sectors, many will partner 
with any country that can increase their security and prosperity. We should be de- 
liberate in determining where we leave gaps others may fill. 

MISSION 

Africa Command, in concert with interagency and international partners, builds 
defense capabilities, responds to crisis, and deters and defeats transnational threats 
in order to advance U.S. national interests and promote regional security, stability, 
and prosperity. 


APPROACH 

We believe efforts to meet security challenges in Africa are best led and conducted 
by African partners. We work with partners to ensure our military efforts support 
and complement comprehensive solutions to security challenges that leverage all 
elements of national and international power, including civilian efforts to gradually 
strengthen governance, justice and the rule of law. 

We work closely with African and European partners to shape the security envi- 
ronment, share information, address immediate mutual threats, and respond to cri- 
sis. We coordinate with U.S. Government agencies and U.S. Embassies to ensure 
our activities support U.S. policy goals and the efforts of U.S. Ambassadors. We also 
work closely with other combatant commands, especially European Command, Cen- 
tral Command, Special Operations Command, and Transportation Command, to 
mitigate risk collaboratively, including through force-sharing agreements; by shar- 
ing intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance assets; and by posturing forces to 
respond to crisis. The trust and teamwork between multinational and interagency 
partners is vital to the success of collective action. 

Military activities are executed by Defense Attache Offices, Offices of Security Co- 
operation, and six subordinate headquarters, some of which are shared with U.S. 
European Command: U.S. Army Africa and Southern European Task Force, U.S. 
Naval Forces Europe and Africa, U.S. Marine Forces Europe and Africa, U.S. Air 
Forces in Europe and Air Forces Africa, U.S. Special Operations Command Africa, 
and Combined Joint Task Force-Horn of Africa. 

Africa Command’s activities support partner efforts in six functional areas: coun- 
tering violent extremist organizations and the networks that support them; building 
defense institutions and forces; strengthening maritime security; supporting peace 
support operations; supporting humanitarian and disaster response; and countering 
illicit flows of drugs, weapons, money, and people. The command assists in the de- 
velopment of defense institutions and forces as part of a broader U.S. Government 
effort. Our contributions also support the development of the African continental 
and regional security architecture. The capacities we help to build can strengthen 
the ability of our partners to combat wildlife poaching and illegal, unreported, and 
unregulated fishing. Our long-term advisory relationships with militaries in fragile 
states help build and support local capacities as our partners make gradual progress 
toward stability, in their own ways and at a pace they can sustain. 

Africa Command’s primary tools for implementing our strategy are military-to- 
military engagements, programs, exercises, and operations, which are supported by 
our strategic posture and presence on the continent. 

• Our engagements support bilateral relationships managed by U.S. Am- 
bassadors and play a critical role in strengthening military-to-military rela- 
tions in a region where we have little forward presence. 
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• Our programs and combined exercises strengthen defense institutions 
and the effectiveness of U.S. and partner forces. They also build trust and 
confidence, enhance interoperability, and promote adherence to the rule of 
law and respect for human rights. When planned appropriately, combined 
training and exercises can also help to preserve and enhance the readiness 
of U.S. and partner forces. 

• Our operations are closely coordinated with regional and interagency 
partners and other combatant commands. When possible, our operations 
are planned and executed with the military forces of local partners, with 
the United States in a supporting role. In certain cases, our tailored advise, 
assist, and accompany teams help to enhance the effectiveness of partner 
operations, with lower risk to U.S. forces. 

• Our strategic posture and presence are premised on the concept of a tai- 
lored, flexible, light footprint that leverages and supports the posture and 
presence of partners and is supported by expeditionary infrastructure. Our 
single enduring presence in the region is at Camp Lemonnier in Djibouti, 
which provides a critical platform for our activities, as well as those of Cen- 
tral Command, Special Operations Command, and Transportation Com- 
mand. The operational challenges of conducting our activities across Africa, 
and their associated risks, are significant. Our limited and highly dispersed 
presence on the continent makes intelligence, surveillance and reconnais- 
sance; mobility; medical support; and personnel recovery capabilities espe- 
cially important to our mission, and I expect these requirements to grow 
in the future. As we look to future requirements, diversifying our posture 
to include a maritime capability would increase operational flexibility in 
support of crisis response and other high-priority missions. 

To address future requirements and mitigate risk to our national interests in Afri- 
ca, we are pursuing the following actions, which focus on increasing collaboration 
with partners, enhancing operational flexibility, and closing key gaps: 

• Strengthening strategic relationships and the capabilities and capacities 
of partners, including by investing in developing defense institutions and 
providing robust training and education opportunities. 

• Expanding communication, collaboration, and interoperability with multi- 
national and interagency partners, to enable increased alignment of strate- 
gies and resources and avoid inefficiencies. 

• Adapting our posture and presence for the future to reduce risk to mis- 
sion and personnel, increase freedom of movement, expand strategic reach, 
and improve our ability to respond rapidly to crisis. Leveraging and sup- 
porting the posture and presence of partners are critical elements of our ap- 
proach. 

• Working with the intelligence community to improve our ability to share 
information rapidly with multinational and interagency partners, with the 
goal of making this the norm, rather than the exception. 

• Leveraging combined training and exercises to strengthen interoper- 
ability and maintain readiness of U.S. and partner forces. 

• Utilizing flexible, tailorable capabilities, including the Army’s Regionally 
Aligned Force; the Marine Corps’ Special Purpose Marine Air Ground Task 
Force; and Special Operations Forces and General Purpose Forces advise 
and assist teams embedded in institutional, strategic, operational, and tac- 
tical headquarters to strengthen partner capability and support regional, 
African Union, and United Nations peace operations. 

• Increasing operational flexibility by developing additional force-sharing 
agreements with other combatant commands and working with U.S. Em- 
bassies to seek diplomatic agreements to facilitate access and overflight. 

• Working with the Joint Staff and Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
pursue the increased assignment and or allocation of forces by properly reg- 
istering the demand signal for critical capabilities. 

• Working with the Joint Staff and Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
address gaps in key enablers, including mobility and intelligence, surveil- 
lance, and reconnaissance, to support partnered and unilateral operations. 

• Leveraging strategic communications and military information support 
operations as non-lethal tools for disrupting the spread of violent extremist 
ideology, recruitment, and messaging. 
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IMMEDIATE PRIORITIES 

Countering Violent Extremism and Enhancing Stability in East Africa 

A1 Qaeda affiliate al-Shabaab remains a persistent threat in Somalia and East Af- 
rica. African Union Mission in Somalia (AMISOM) and Somali forces bave been 
challenged in regaining the momentum against al-Shabaab, which responded to 
losses of territory by conducting asymmetric attacks in Somalia and Kenya. 

AMISOM’s recent increase in force strength and the integration of Ethiopia, 
which played a major role in multinational security efforts in Somalia last year, are 
positive developments that will help AMISOM and Somali forces to more effectively 
counter al-Shabaab, particularly if the international community is able to source key 
enablers. 

U.S. and partner efforts in Somalia focus on strengthening the ability of AMISOM 
and Somali forces to disrupt and contain al-Shabaab and expand state-controlled 
areas to allow for the continued development of the Federal Government of Somalia. 
The international community is also supporting the development of security institu- 
tions and forces in Somalia, to set the conditions for the future transfer of security 
responsibilities from AMISOM to the Somali National Army and Police. 

tJ.S. support to preparing AMISOM troop contributing countries for deployment 
to Somalia has enhanced partner capacities in peacekeeping and counterterrorism 
operations. The United States continues to support AMISOM troop contributing 
countries in preparing for deployment, primarily through contracted training funded 
by the Department of State and increasingly supported by military mentors and 
trainers. Our military efforts have expanded in the past year to include planning 
and coordination with AMISOM and multinational partners, primarily through a 
small U.S. military coordination cell in Somalia, which is also conducting assess- 
ments to inform future security cooperation proposals. Precise partnered and unilat- 
eral operations continue to play limited but important roles in weakening al- 
Shabaab, and the support and collaboration of Central Command and Special Oper- 
ations Command, including through force-sharing arrangements, have been critical 
to the effectiveness of operations in Somalia. 

In waters off Somalia, piracy rates remain stable following recent steep declines. 
Piracy and armed robbery at sea in the western Indian Ocean and Gulf of Aden 
have decreased significantly since 2011, reflecting the combined effects of multi- 
national military operations, the capture and prosecution of many suspected pirates, 
and improved industry security measures, including the use of armed guards. In 
2013, 0 ships were hijacked in 9 attempted attacks in the region, compared to 27 
hijackings in 166 reported attempts in 2011. Success in counter-piracy efforts in the 
western Indian Ocean, another area of strong collaboration with Central Command, 
may offer useful lessons for the Gulf of Guinea, where maritime crime rates remain 
at concerning levels. 

We will continue working with multinational and interagency partners, as well as 
other combatant commands, to support efforts to reduce the threat posed by al- 
Shabaab in Somalia and maintain improvements in maritime security in the west- 
ern Indian Ocean. We will also look for opportunities to support the development 
of Somali defense institutions and forces. 

Countering Violent Extremism and Enhancing Stability in North and West Africa 

In North and West Africa, we have made some progress in forging regional and 
multinational cooperation to combat the spillover effects from revolutions in Libya, 
Tunisia and Egypt. These revolutions, coupled with the fragility of neighboring 
states, continue to destabilize the region. The spillover effects of revolutions include 
the return of fighters and flow of weapons from Libya to neighboring countries fol- 
lowing the fall of the Qadhafi regime, and the export of foreign fighters from North 
Africa to the Syrian conflict. Terrorist groups in North and West Africa have ex- 
panded their operations, increasing threats to U.S. interests, al Qaeda affiliates and 
adherents, and other terrorist groups, have formed a dispersed network that dis- 
regards borders and uses historic trading routes to exploit vast areas of weak gov- 
ernment control, al Qaeda affiliates and adherents operating in North and West Af- 
rica include al Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb (AQIM), Ansar al-Shari’a in Benghazi, 
Ansar al-Shari’a in Darnah, Ansar al-Shari’a in Tunisia, and Moktar Belmoktar’s 
al-Mulathameem Brigade, which has morphed into al-Murabitun. 

Among the countries in the region that have recently experienced revolutions, Tu- 
nisia appears best poised to succeed in its transition to a new government, and its 
military has been a stabilizing factor through the transition. In Libya, the security 
situation is volatile and tenuous, especially in the eastern and south-western parts 
of the country. Militia groups control significant areas of territory and continue to 
exert pressure on the Libyan government, which is challenged to provide basic secu- 
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rity and services. We are supporting Libyan efforts to improve internal security by 
participating in a multinational effort to support modest defense institution building 
and the development of security forces, to include General Purpose and Special Op- 
erations Forces. We are currently in the planning stages and expect to begin pro- 
gram implementation later this year. 

In many places in the region, U.S. assistance is having positive effects on 
strengthening the counterterrorism and border security capacities of regional part- 
ners and maintaining pressure on terrorist organizations. In Mali, French and Afri- 
can forces reduced the territory controlled by AQIM and other terrorist groups last 
year and provided space for democratic progress, including elections. Thirty-five 
countries, including 16 African countries, have pledged troops to the United Nations 
Multidimensional Integrated Stabilization Mission in Mali (MINUSMA). U.S. sup- 
port has enabled MINUSMA and French operations to secure key cities and disrupt 
terrorist organizations. The Department of State has led U.S. efforts to support the 
preparation of African troop contributing countries for MINUSMA deployment with 
non-lethal equipment and pre-deplojunent training supported by U.S. military men- 
tors and trainers. U.S. forces are also advising and assisting MINUSMA forces. Mali 
faces a key security transition this year as French forces reduce in the country and 
Malian and MINUSMA forces assume weater security responsibilities. 

In addition to supporting partner efforts to stabilize Mali, our programs and exer- 
cises are helping our regional partners disrupt and contain the threat posed by Boko 
Haram. Boko Haram continues to attack civilian and government facilities in north- 
ern Nigeria and has extended its reach into parts of Cameroon, Niger, and Chad. 
Nigeria has relied on a primarily military approach to counter Boko Haram; we are 
working with Nigeria and drawing on lessons from U.S. experience in counter-insur- 
gency efforts to support efforts to develop a more comprehensive approach that re- 
spects universal human rights and ensures perpetrators of violence are brought to 
justice. 

We are actively increasing regional cooperation with African and European part- 
ners, including in information-sharing and combined training, exercises, and oper- 
ations. Our cooperation builds security capacity and can help to reinforce our part- 
ners’ willingness to advance our shared interests. Our enabling support to French 
operations in Mali is advancing collective security interests while also reinforcing 
this critical trans-Atlantic security relationship. In addition to participating in the 
strong and growing multinational cooperation across North and West Africa, we con- 
tinue to work with the Department of State and the U.S. Agency for International 
Development through the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership to build 
longer-term, comprehensive regional counterterrorism capacity. 

Enhancing regional approaches will be essential to effectively addressing the root 
causes of instability and countering the growth and freedom of movement and action 
of terrorist elements across the network. As part of this, deepening our cooperation 
with African and European partners will enhance our mutual ahility to leverage 
combined posture and presence to address immediate threats in the region. As we 
work with partners to support the development of democratic security institutions 
and professional forces, parallel progress in civilian-led efforts to strengthen govern- 
ance, the criminal justice sector, and the rule of law will be critical to sustainable 
progress. We are grateful for Congress’ continuing support for the foreign operations 
appropriations that make these latter efforts possible, and enable a “whole-of-gov- 
ernment” approach in this critical region. 

Protecting U.S. Personnel and Facilities 

While we have the responsibility to help protect all U.S. personnel and facilities 
on the African continent, our activities this past year focused heavily on supporting 
the Department of State in strengthening the security of high threat, high risk dip- 
lomatic missions in 15 locations across North, East, West, and Central Africa. The 
sheer size of Africa and the continent’s limited infrastructure constrain the rapid 
deployment of crisis response forces to many of these locations, posing significant 
risks to mission and personnel. 

Our current response forces consist of Army Regionally Aligned Force and Marine 
Corps Special Purpose Marine Air Ground Task Force elements, a Fleet Anti-Ter- 
rorism Support Team, and a Commander’s In-extremis Force. The majority of our 
response forces are based in Europe, with the exception of the Regionally Aligned 
Force element known as the East Africa Response Force, which is based at Camp 
Lemonnier, Djibouti. 

Recent operations to support the Department of State in securing U.S. personnel 
and facilities in South Sudan tested our crisis response capabilities. As the situation 
in South Sudan unfolded, indications and warnings provided by intelligence, surveil- 
lance, and reconnaissance proved vital to understanding the situation and informing 
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the timely repositioning of assets. The East Africa Response Force provided security 
augmentation to the U.S. Embassy, and the Central Command Crisis Response Ele- 
ment and the Special Purpose Marine Air Ground Task Force-Crisis Response as- 
sisted in evacuation operations. This was a strong joint and interagency effort that 
included robust support from the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, and Special Op- 
erations Forces, as well as other combatant commands and the U.S. Intelligence 
Community. Our ability to deploy forces rapidly reflected the unique circumstances 
of the situation, including sufficient advance warning to allow the prepositioning of 
response forces near South Sudan, and was not representative of the speed with 
which we would typically be able to respond to requests from the Department of 
State to secure U.S. personnel or facilities throughout the continent. 

We are working with the Department of State to refine crisis indicators, work to- 
ward a common understanding of decision points and authorities for evacuation op- 
erations, and identify options to improve response times. Developing additional ex- 
peditionary infrastructure to enable the rotational presence of response forces at lo- 
cations where we currently have limited or no presence would increase our ability 
to reduce response times, given sufficient advance warning of crisis. 

Enhancing Stability in the Gulf of Guinea 

Despite modest increases in regional capabilities and cooperation in the past year, 
maritime criminal activities in the Gulf of Guinea remain at concerning levels. Mar- 
itime insecurity in the Gulf of Guinea continues to negatively affect commerce, fish- 
eries, the marine environment, food security, oil distribution, and regional economic 
development. 

Several West African littoral countries, including Nigeria and Senegal, are ad- 
dressing maritime threats actively and encouraging greater regional cooperation. 
The Economic Community of Central African States and the Economic Community 
of West African States are also promoting regional cooperation to address maritime 
crime, including by establishing combined patrols. Regional cooperation and inter- 
operability are essential, given the threat and the small size of naval forces relative 
to the area of waters to be patrolled. 

Africa Command will continue to work with Gulf of Guinea partners to build ca- 
pacity and conduct combined operations through initiatives like the Africa Partner- 
ship Station, the African Law Enforcement Partnership, and counter-narcotics pro- 
grams. Our maritime security exercises facilitate regional maritime cooperation and 
interoperability. These efforts support and complement civilian initiatives that ad- 
dress the root causes of maritime crime by strengthening governance and criminal 
justice systems and promoting economic development. 

The political will of African Governments and the development of comprehensive 
approaches to maritime security that emphasize civilian security and law enforce- 
ment elements will be critical to improving regional maritime security. 

Countering the Lord’s Resistance Army 

The Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA) is one of several persistent destabilizing influ- 
ences in central Africa and has created significant humanitarian challenges. The Af- 
rican Union Regional Task Force against the LRA, led by Uganda and with advice 
and assistance from the United States, is reducing the threat posed by the LRA to 
populations in central Africa. In the last 6 months alone, U.S. forces provided ena- 
bling support to 33 partner operations that disrupted LRA activities and signifi- 
cantly increased pressure on the LRA. Military operations, combined with robust ef- 
forts by civilian agencies and non-governmental organizations, have resulted in in- 
creased defections, the capture of key LRA leaders, and decreased threats to civilian 
populations. Additional enablers would allow our partners to respond more rapidly 
to actionable intelligence and improve the effectiveness of their operations. 

LONG-TERM PRIORITIES 

To be effective in our pursuit of enduring effects, our activities must be nested 
within a broader U.S. Government effort. Often, they are also nested within a multi- 
national effort. Our priorities for military-to-military engagement are the African 
countries with the greatest potential, by virtue of their population, economy, and na- 
tional power, to influence the continent positively in future decades. With countries 
already on positive trajectories as regional leaders and influencers, we can focus on 
strengthening military-to-military relationships to build capacity together. For oth- 
ers whose success is less certain, engagement and shaping by the international com- 
munity can help to gradually enhance governance and security trends. 

We recognize that if integrated into comprehensive strategies, the activities we 
conduct to address our immediate priorities help strengthen partner capacities and 
shape the regional security environment for the longer term. They also influence re- 
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lationships and perceptions of the United States in ways that can affect our ability 
to address future challenges. As we address our immediate priorities, we must also 
dedicate efforts to tending to our long-term priorities. Working with the range of 
international and interagency partners to effectively shape a more peaceful and se- 
cure future will reduce the likelihood of the United States and our partners being 
perpetually entwined in addressing immediate security threats. 

CONCLUSION 

Africa’s importance to our national interests of security, prosperity, democratic 
values, and international order continues to grow. While the security environment 
in Africa will remain uncertain for the foreseeable future, we have an imperative 
to find effective ways to address increasing threats to our security. We also have 
an opportunity to make judicious investments that make security more sustainable 
while also furthering enduring U.S. interests. The increasing convergence of U.S. se- 
curity interests in Africa with those of African partners, European allies, and the 
broader international community provides opportunities to significantly enhance 
multilateral cooperation as we work toward long-term stability and security. Im- 
proving trust and collaboration, and maintaining patience and consistency in our 
collective efforts, will improve the likelihood of our collective success. 

A dynamic security environment and economy of force region call for disciplined 
flexibility — the ability to flex based on a general alignment of resources to strategy, 
a clear understanding of the management of risks, and realistic assumptions about 
what our posture and relationships can support. Sharpening our prioritization 
across the globe, deepening cooperation with partners and allies to better leverage 
combined efforts, and adhering to disciplined flexibility will help to mitigate risks 
and increase our efficiency. Our Nation will have to make increasingly tough deci- 
sions about risks and tradeoffs in the future. The Africa Command team will con- 
tinue to work collaboratively with other combatant commands and the Joint Staff 
to provide our best military advice to inform decisions about managing risk in our 
area of responsibility and beyond. 

Thank you for your continued support to the soldiers, sailors, marines, airmen, 
coastguardsmen, civilians, and contractors of Africa Command. 

We will go forward, together. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, General Rodriguez. 

I think we can get a 7-minute round in before 11:20 a.m., so let’s 
try that. 

General Austin, relative to Afghanistan, last month President 
Obama informed President Karzai that, because of his refusal to 
sign the BSA, that President Obama was ordering our military to 
begin prudent planning for a full withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
Afghanistan, should such a drawdown be required by the end of 
this year. 

First of all, do you agree. General, that the legal protections that 
are provided by the BSA are essential if we are going to have a 
U.S. military presence in Afghanistan after 2014? 

General Austin. Yes, sir, I do. It is important to have the ade- 
quate protections and immunities for our troops if they are going 
to continue to operate in theater. 

Chairman Levin. General, as you plan for that possible total 
drawdown of U.S. military forces, when is the latest date by which 
the Bilateral Security Agreement could be signed without causing 
significant disruptions or risks to our ability to carry out a total- 
withdrawal option? 

General Austin. Sir, as we go into the summer months, I would 
say in midsummer, we will experience moderate risk. As we go be- 
yond that timeframe — July-August timeframe — the risk increases 
substantially. 

Chairman Levin. Okay, thank you. 

Now, General, a number of us on this committee have been con- 
cerned about proposals to reduce the size of the ANSF. A recent 
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study by the Center for Naval Analyses concluded that proceeding 
with a drawdown of the ANSF, as announced at the Chicago Sum- 
mit, would put our policy goals for Afghanistan at risk. This recent 
study by the Center for Naval Analyses recommends that, based on 
the likely security conditions in Afghanistan after 2014, that the 
ANSF should be maintained near their current size of around 
374,000, which includes army, national police, and Afghan local po- 
lice, at least through 2018. 

Now, would you agree that, given the current conditions on the 
ground in Afghanistan, that a cut in the size of the ANSF could 
put at risk our policy goals in Afghanistan and the significant 
progress that has been made over the last decade? 

General Austin. I do agree, sir. I think it is prudent to maintain 
the current size for a period going forward, as I have indicated to 
you before. Again, our planning factor was 352,000 ANSF, plus the 
addition of a number of local police, as you have indicated, added 
to that, brings you up to that number of 372,000. 

Chairman Levin. General Austin, relative to recent events — or, 
apparently, rhetoric at least — about the Pakistan army being pre- 
pared to move into North Waziristan in Pakistan to take on the 
safe havens which violent extremists have taken — put in place in 
that part of Pakistan, has the Pakistan military indicated any will- 
ingness to you or, as far as you know, have they indicated to people 
that you have confidence in, that they are willing to go after those 
extremists, including the Haqqani Network? 

General Austin. Yes, sir. I was just recently in Pakistan and met 
with the new Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chairman of their 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and also Secretary of Defense. The leadership 
indicated that there is a willingness to conduct operations in North 
Waziristan if they cannot resolve things through negotiations. The 
Haqqani Network would clearly be a part of that. They have indi- 
cated that they would work with us to counter the actions of the 
Haqqani Network. So, I am encouraged by the new leadership that 
is on board there. 

Chairman Levin. I hope it is true. It is long overdue. 

My final question for you. General Austin, is whether or not — 
in order to change the momentum on the battlefield in Syria so 
that Assad is under greater pressure, should we train more vetted 
elements of the Syrian opposition to be capable of changing the bal- 
ance of power on the battlefield? 

General Austin. Sir, that is a policy decision whether or not to 
do that. From my perspective as a military man, I think that our 
helping to train and equip additional opposition forces would be 
value added and would indeed put more pressure on Assad. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

General Rodriguez, you have a significant requirement, I believe, 
for ISR in your AOR. I am wondering what percentage, if you can 
tell us, of your ISR needs or requirements are currently being met. 

General Rodriguez. Sir, last year it was 7 percent. It is up 11 
percent now. But, I would also like to take that for the record, to 
give you a broader context of some of the other things that we are 
doing to mitigate that, that will help put that in better context. 

Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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[Deleted.] 

Chairman Levin. Is the bottom line, even with a better context, 
that you could use some significant additional ISR? 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

General Rodriguez, what do you see as the major impediments 
to AFRICOM working with the Somali National Army? Are there 
legal obstacles there? What are the impediments? Why is that not 
happening? 

General Rodriguez. Sir, for the first time in many years, we 
have put our first people on the ground in Somalia, so we have 
three people there working with African Union Mission in Somalia 
(AMISOM). One of the challenges in building the Somali National 
Army is the incoherence of the international effort. They have 
troop-contributing nations from AMISOM, they have Turkey, they 
have a European Union training mission, and it is not as coherent 
as it needs to be. We recommend that we continue to coordinate 
those efforts in a better manner. For that, we are looking to have 
a few more people on the ground to support that effort. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ladies, do you want to bring up that chart, on both sides? 

[The chart referred to follows:] 

Proliferation of Al-Qaeda & Al-Qaeda Linked Groups 



2 Lashkar-e-Taiba 

3 Taliban 

4 Jabbat al-Musra 

5 l.slamic Slate of 
Iraq al-Sham (ISIS) 

5AQAP 
7 Al-Shabaab 
8AQIM 

9 An.sar al-Sharia 
10 Boku Harani 


Red Depicts: Safe Havens, Areas of Activity, Networks 


Senator Inhofe. First of all, let me ask both generals. Does it 
look to you like al Qaeda is on the run? 

General Austin. Sir, we have been able to apply pressure against 
the al Qaeda network. I think their activity has decreased. We’ve 
had good effects. Where we have not had constant pressure, we 
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have seen their activity increase in places in my region, like Syria, 
recently, in Iraq, and in other places around the corridor. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay, that is fine. 

General Rodriguez, you see the chart, which I showed you in my 
office, and I think you agree that is an accurate chart. 

We break down the various terrorist organizations and place 
them on that chart. I think it is one that all of the members up 
here should look at. 

Is that accurate? 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir. Just for a little bit more precision, 
over in eastern Libya we have two groups of Ansar al-Sharia in 
Benghazi and Darna, and that is the fastest growing area for that 
type of 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. See, and this is the problem in Africa, be- 
cause you can have an accurate chart and, 2 days later, it changes. 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. That is what is happening in Africa now. We 
have known for a long time, as the pressure takes place in the Mid- 
dle East, that the squeeze is there, and terrorism goes down 
through the Horn of Africa and Djibouti, and starts spreading out. 
That is a problem you have. 

When I look at Africa, and I look at how long it takes to get from 
one place to the other, I am very glad that we have AFRICOM. It 
used to be parts of three different commands. But, now that it is 
there, I have never thought of it as adequately resourced. You are 
a dependent upon CENTCOM and EUCOM for a lot of your ability 
to confront these problems. It seems to me that every time some- 
thing comes up where we have a solution — look at the LRA situa- 
tion. I first became acquainted with that up in Gulu. It looks like, 
hopefully, we are going to draw that to a close. But, when South 
Sudan’s erupted, you had to pull a lot of the resources out of one 
area to go to another area. In fact, when I was there in January, 
at the AERICOM headquarters, I was briefed that only 12 percent 
of the AFRICOM requests for ISR are being met, due to the re- 
source shortfalls. Now, that is pretty troubling to me. Is that trou- 
bling to you? 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir, it is. It also limits the flexibility. 
So, when South Sudan erupted, we had to take the effort away 
from the LRA, as well as some counterterrorist efforts in East Afri- 
ca, to support those efforts. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. The distances. This is another problem. 
You talk about one country and moving to another problem area. 
You are not talking about next door. You are talking about hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles between these things. Where do you 
think your biggest intelligence gaps are? 

General Rodriguez. Sir, our biggest intelligence gaps are out in 
northwest Africa that really stretches from northern Mali to east- 
ern Libya. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. Which types of ISR assets are the ones 
that are troubling you the most in terms of shortfalls? 

General Rodriguez. Sir, the shortfalls range from wide-area sur- 
veillance, that the Joint Surveillance and Target Attack Radar Sys- 
tem (JSTARS) provides to that platform, to the long-range remotely 
piloted vehicles that we need to be able to cover that vast range. 
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Senator Inhofe. Okay. 

When they talk about having another Base Realignment and Clo- 
sure (BRAG) round here, it seems like the easy thing, of course, be- 
cause it does not have to come to anyone’s particular State or dis- 
trict, is to do it in western Europe or in some of the European fa- 
cilities. One of them that bothers me quite a bit is Vicenza, because 
I understand that could be scheduled for closing. Now, I know. 
General Austin, that is not in Central, that is right on the edge, 
though, in EUCOM. Do you share my concern over our ability — I 
can remember when, going into northern Iraq, we were not able to 
go through Turkey with our people. We had to drop them in from 
Vicenza. They have come to the rescue many times before. Do you 
have any thoughts about that particular installation, in what a po- 
tential loss that could be to your capabilities in your commands? 

General Austin. Sir, I think that, as you have indicated, we have 
called upon the European capability to augment what we are doing 
in the CENTCOM area, on a number of occasions. That includes 
our operations in Iraq, Afghanistan, and throughout. So, any loss 
of capability there, I think, we would all be concerned about. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you agree with that? 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir, I absolutely agree. We depend on 
all those bases, all that support from our European allies. It also 
helps us with our partners working together so that — I think that 
support’s critical to the mission that we have in AFRICOM. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. Right down the road from there, from 
Vicenza, we spent a lot of money in getting — fixing up that deploy- 
ment area, and we watch that on a regular basis. Now we have 
that, and, even though it is not located in Vicenza, it is there to 
serve Vicenza, in the event that they should be called on again, as 
they were before, to northern Iraq. 

General Austin, about a month ago, I was in Afghanistan. The 
story is not told the way it should be told, in my opinion. I see all 
the great things that are going on there that were not there before. 
I know people do not like to — this is not nation-building, but when 
you stop and realize that about 10 million Afghans are in school 
now, 42 percent of them are women. There were none before. You 
have 17 universities now. There were only two under the Taliban. 
As we went through Kabul with our military aircraft, there wasn’t 
one gate open. I can remember, there were no commercial airlines 
there before. So — 12,000 miles of roads and all of that stuff. Do you 
agree that it has been much more successful there than a lot of 
people — and the polling looks good. The polling actually is 80 per- 
cent supporting of the Afghan National Army. What is your opinion 
of that? 

General Austin. Sir, I absolutely agree. To your point, as you 
look at the city of Kabul now — and the first time you went there 
was probably, what 500,000 people or so, and now it is millions of 
people. The infrastructure has improved, businesses are growing, 
the economy is expanding. I was there when we stood up the sec- 
ond battalion of army in Afghanistan, and now as you fast-forward, 
a combined Afghan security force of 340,000-plus that are well- 
equipped and well-trained. So, it is an impressive story, and I 
think that story is not being told adequately. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, I agree with that. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your service and for the service of 
your commands. 

General Austin, with respect to Syria, we have, over the last sev- 
eral years, tried to organize a very senior-level response to the 
Assad regime. That has had various and decidedly mixed results. 
Is the emphasis now, or should the emphasis now, be looking at 
smaller units, smaller commanders on the ground, and then trying 
to build a more capable, coherent resistance that way? Should be 
abandon the top-down strategy and then go to a more bottom-up 
strategy? 

General Austin. Yes, sir, I think you actually have to do both. 
I think you — certainly, you cannot be successful without a coherent 
effort at the lower level. But, going beyond that, I think you have 
to have unity of command and unity of effort that links these ele- 
ments together. 

Senator Reed. I agree, but I think that has been a very difficult 
goal to achieve. I think, frankly, we have not seen that coherence 
yet, not within the structures we have been dealing with explicitly 
and publicly, and most especially not on the ground. Part of that, 
I think, is vetting people in an area in which you are not going to 
find a lot of secular moderates who are also capable commanders — 
just an impression, at least. So, how do we organize this coherent 
counterforce to Assad, and at what level? I agree, nice to have a 
top-down strategy, but I think we are looking for a way to improve 
the coherence. Let me stop there. 

General Austin. Yes, sir. I think, to your point, you really do 
have to have vetted, trained, and well-equipped forces at the bot- 
tom level. So my forces have not been a part of that effort, but I 
think that more energy applied there, would create more capacity, 
going forward. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. General. 

General Rodriguez, you have a wide geographic area of com- 
mand. You have rising groups that are radicalized, et cetera. Can 
you generally characterize the focus of these groups? Is it local, is 
it regional? Are you — I am sure you are — paying careful attention 
to any groups that have transnational or international objectives? 
Can you give an idea of your focus on these issues? 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir. We will start over in the east, sir. 
Al-Shabaab obviously has transnational intentions. The continuing 
efforts of the AMISOM partners has at least stymied that, despite 
the fact that they continue the asymmetric attacks, but they also 
have aspirations to attack western interests. 

As you head around to the northwestern region, where we have 
about five of the terrorist organizations, they are from al Qaeda in 
the Islamic Maghreb in the west to Ansar al-Sharia, in Darna, in 
the east. Most of those are regional. 

The concern for our European partners is the immigration of 
movement from those areas into southern Europe and then down, 
as you work in — the Nigerian area of Boko Haram, is mainly lo- 
cally against Nigeria. It is spreading out a little bit, to two or three 
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countries out on the edge of that, mostly for support, but that’s 
really a local effort. Then, the LRA is really just about that local 
effort also, sir. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. I think you remind us that 
one of the issues that we have to deal with is the exfiltration of 
individual fighters, et cetera, and that is something that is a diplo- 
matic challenge more than, at this point, a military challenge. 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir, it is. We are working with our part- 
ners across U.S. Special Operations Command (SOCOM) and 
CENTCOM to understand what goes on, because those foreign 
fighters, at this point in time, many of them moved to Syria, and 
we are concerned, obviously, that they harden their skills and their 
tactics, techniques, and procedures (TTP), then move back out to 
their home countries, which is also is a concern for us. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

General Austin, again, I return to your area of operation, and 
that is — ^you have spoken, I think, already about the critical issues 
that are facing us in timelines in Afghanistan. Can you take re- 
gional perspectives and give us some insights about the present 
view of Pakistan? My sense was, years ago they were awaiting our 
departure; in fact, saw it as an opportunity for them to — and my 
impression lately is that they might have changed their perspec- 
tive, given the radicalization of TTP and the blending of the ter- 
rorist groups that they are facing. 

General Austin. Thanks, sir. Certainly, I think that the threat 
that the TTP has presented certainly has changed their thinking 
in a number of areas, and they do consider that to be a significant 
threat. 

I am very encouraged by the new leadership in Pakistan, the 
new military leadership. I recently met with the Chief of the Army, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. Again, I think they want a rela- 
tionship, going forward, that is more than transactional. I think 
they want a long-term, good relationship. At least from the military 
side of the house, that is what I get. I think they are sincere about 
it. So, I am very encouraged by what I am listening to and some 
of what I am seeing. 

Now, the jury is still out. We have a long way to go, but I think 
our relationship is trending positive in a number of areas. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Reed. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the witnesses for their wonderful service to our country. 
They are great leaders, and we are very proud of their outstanding 
work. 

General Austin, in a hearing last week before this committee, the 
Director of National Intelligence, General Clapper, said, “President 
Assad remains unwilling to negotiate himself out of power.” Do you 
agree with that statement? 

General Austin. I do, sir. I think he sees himself in a position 
of advantage right now. 
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Senator McCain. In other words, the situation will probably en- 
dure unless the momentum on the battlefield changes more signifi- 
cantly against Bashar Assad. Would you agree with that? 

General Austin. I do, sir. 

Senator McCain. So, under the current circumstances, do you 
see any reason to believe that this change in momentum will occur? 

General Austin. I do not see that in the near term, sir. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. So, there really isn’t a diplomatic 
solution. 

General Austin, do we have intelligence that shows us where 
they are assembling these horrible barrel bombs that they are 
dropping on people? 

General Austin. We have a general idea of where they would be 
assembling them, sir. I will tell you that, because of a number of 
reasons, specific and detailed intelligence about what is going on 
inside of Syria is lacking, in my view. 

Senator McCain. The reason I asked that question is pretty obvi- 
ous. It seems to me that if we could have a way of taking out, in 
a surgical effort, those places where they are being put together, 
it certainly would prevent a lot of horrible things that are being 
done to innocent civilians. 

Do you believe that the best course of action now, as far as Af- 
ghanistan is concerned, is just to wait until the elections? Would 
you agree it is pretty obvious that further negotiations with Karzai 
are a waste of time? 

General Austin. Sir, it is very doubtful, in my view, that Presi- 
dent Karzai will sign an agreement. So, I think the best course of 
action is to continue to look beyond and be prepared to negotiate 
with the next administration. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. Have you made a recommendation 
as to the size, troop strength, and mission of any residual force we 
would leave behind, in an agreement with Afghanistan? 

General Austin. Yes, sir, I have. The President is in the process 
of making a decision. I would ask not to reveal what my specific 
recommendation has — or, was. But, General Dunford and I have 
been consistent in saying that we think that a force the size of 
8,000 to 12,000, plus Special Operations Forces, would be about the 
right size to conduct the type of things that we think ought to be 
conducted, going forward. 

Senator McCain. Do you have any idea why the administration 
wouldn’t just convey that to Congress and the American people? 

General Austin. Sir, the President has a lot more things to con- 
sider than I do. 

Senator McCain. I see. I think that’s a legitimate comment. 

General Rodriguez, is al Qaeda a growing or receding threat in 
the AFRICOM area? 

General Rodriguez. Sir, in the AFRICOM AOR, it continues to 
grow in the northwest. It is in about a treading-water effort in East 
Africa. So, it is, overall, continuing to move out. 

Senator McCain. General Austin, is al Qaeda a growing or reced- 
ing threat in the CENTCOM area? 

General Austin. Yes, sir. In those places where we have main- 
tained pressure on the networks, I think we have retarded their 
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growth, but you’ve seen, in Syria, in Iraq, in a couple of other 
places, that their efforts have actually expanded, they have grown. 

Senator McCain. Must be very personally painful to you, as it is 
to me, to see the black flags of al Qaeda flying over the city of 
Fallujah, where we made such enormous sacrifice. 

General Austin. Yes, sir, it is. We would hope that the Iraqis do 
the right things to reestablish control over their sovereign territory. 
They have to get after this. Al Qaeda is a common enemy for both 
of us, and, if we can help them in any way, then I think we should. 

Senator McCain. The Syria-Iraq border has become a haven for, 
and transit point for, al Qaeda, isn’t that correct? 

General Austin. It is, sir. One of the things that I just recently 
met by videoteleconferencing with the Iraqi senior general officer 
leadership, and one of the things I continue to hammer home with 
them is, they have to control the flow of foreign fighters across the 
border. Otherwise, the threat in Iraq will continue to grow. 

Senator McCain. That was my next comment about foreign fight- 
ers, for both you and General Rodriguez, because they are coming 
from all over. Surprisingly, a lot of them are coming from Tunisia, 
which I do not quite understand. But, General Clapper testified, 
7,500 foreign fighters, and they are literally from all over the 
world. I think. General Austin, we would agree that there is some 
rejection of these foreign fighters by certain elements and people 
within Syria, so if there is such a thing as “digging for the pony,” 
that is a little bit of good news. But, doesn’t this really pose a sig- 
nificant long-term threat, when someday this conflict in Syria ends. 
I have no idea when. But, then they go home. They are better 
fighters, they are more indoctrinated, they have established a net- 
work. Isn’t this something, and I am interested in General 
Rodriguez’s comments, too, because a lot of them came from areas 
under his operational command that should be very concerning to 
us, long term? Could I ask both generals to answer? 

General Austin. It should be, and is, sir. It is not only con- 
cerning to us, as you’ve indicated, it is concerning to the leadership 
in the region. On two occasions, I have pulled together the Chiefs 
of Defense to discuss this issue and other issues in the region, and 
I can tell you firsthand that they are very concerned about what 
capability these foreign fighters bring back to their countries of ori- 
gin. They want to work together to do some intelligence-sharing, 
increase situational awareness, and do what we can to retard the 
growth of this element inside of Syria. I think that is a good first 
step, if we can get folks knitted a bit closer together and working 
on this. 

The SOCOM commander has joined in with me and is helping to 
lead this effort. So, I am hopeful, again, it will not solve the prob- 
lem inside of Syria, but, if we can retard the growth a bit, I think 
it would be value added. 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir, estimates are, a couple thousand 
have headed to Syria from across just North Africa itself The coun- 
tries are concerned. We have worked with a couple of them. Some 
of them have prevented people from leaving. But, the challenge is, 
the porous borders are going to continue in North Africa, and it is 
a concern for each and every one of them. 
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Senator McCain. My time is expired, but have they prevented 
them from coming back? 

General Rodriguez. The challenge with preventing them from 
coming back has not been met very well because of the porous bor- 
ders in eastern Libya. So, it is not going well. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Austin, General Rodriguez, thank you for your extraor- 
dinary leadership for our country. We are incredibly grateful to 
you. 

General Rodriguez, in regards to al Qaeda, when you look at 
their presence in the Middle East and those areas, and you look 
at their presence in AFRICOM, is it simply a growing presence in 
AFRICOM? Is there any zero-sum situation here, or do you see it 
growing in AFRICOM as well as the same are growing in the Mid- 
dle Eastern region? 

General Rodriguez. Sir, if the challenges right now with the in- 
security in Libya is where the al Qaeda adherents and affiliates are 
growing fastest. That extends across northwest Africa toward 
northern Mali, because of the vast ungoverned spaces out there. In 
eastern Africa, where the continued pressure is on AMISOM, that 
has not grown like it has in northwest Africa. 

Senator Donnelly. In regards to China and weapon sales there, 
in August 2012 the Washington Post stated, “Africa is quite an im- 
portant market for the Chinese arms industry, and weapons from 
China have surfaced in a number of areas in AFRICOM.” I was 
wondering how China’s arms sales affect your mission, and wheth- 
er we are trying to coordinate with them or discussing with them 
how to stop this. 

General Rodriguez. To date, we have not coordinated with 
China how to change the equation on the counterterrorism front. 
Most of their efforts do support some of the U.N. missions with se- 
curity forces in Africa, and most of the effort from China that we 
see is economic effort to extract the minerals. 

Senator Donnelly. General Austin, if we wind up not having a 
BSA signed, how will a zero option affect Regional Command (RC)- 
East and RC-South in Afghanistan? 

General Austin. Sir, I think it would be problematic. It would be 
bad for the country of Afghanistan, as a whole. I think that, with- 
out our fiscal support, and certainly without our mentorship, we 
would see, immediately, a much less effective ANSF. Over the long 
term, we could possibly see a fracturing of that force. 

I would go further to say that it would be problematic for the re- 
gion. I think that what we would see over time and very quickly 
is hedging activity as each of the countries in that subregion really 
move to protect their interests. That would be somewhat desta- 
bilizing for the region, as a whole. 

Senator Donnelly. That was actually going to be my next ques- 
tion. In particular, with one country, with Pakistan, what do you 
think the difference between a zero option and a residual force 
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would mean to Pakistan? How do you think the leaders of that 
country — how would they view the two different options? 

General Austin. I can tell you what the leadership tells me, sir, 
when I talk to them, is that they are concerned about having a 
well-equipped force on their border that is losing control, losing 
oversight, losing leadership. What the future of that could possibly 
bring is very troubling for them. You would expect that they would 
begin to hedge a bit more to protect themselves along their borders. 

Senator Donnelly. I had asked this yesterday, but wanted to 
check with you, sir. In regards to a timeframe as we head toward 
December, if we are in August and the elections are still not 
squared away at that point and there are runoffs and we still do 
not have a BSA, is there a time where you look up and you go, 
“Come September 15th, we will not be able to implement our plan 
to transition to a residual force by the end of December,” or, “Come 
October 1st, it makes it even more difficult”? The time situation 
has to be starting to be something that you look at and go, “How 
do we make this work?” 

General Austin. Yes, sir, and it is a question of risk and how 
much risk leadership is willing to accept. As you have indicated, as 
you go beyond August into the fall, the risk increases. My job is 
to continue to convey that level of risk — the level of risk, to the 
leadership. As we move down that road, it will be up to the leader- 
ship to make that decision. 

Senator Donnelly. In Iraq and with Maliki, how, if any, does 
CENTCOM mitigate the Iranian influence over Maliki, over his 
government? We just saw stories that Iraq was purchasing weap- 
ons from Iran. It seems, instead of trying to bring the groups to- 
gether, they just seem to be getting further apart, which causes 
more fracture. Is there anything CENTCOM can do to try to miti- 
gate that Iranian influence? 

General Austin. What we want to do, sir, is have a good rela- 
tionship with Iraq, moving forward. We also want for Iraq to take 
a leadership position one day in the region. It has the capability 
to do that. 

Iraq will have a relationship with Iran, because it shares a bor- 
der with them. I think just having known Prime Minister Maliki 
for a long time, I think he understands that he has to have a rela- 
tionship with them, but he also clearly understands that he needs 
to have, and wants, a relationship with the United States. I think 
he’s constantly trying to strike a balance there. 

Senator Donnelly. If I could, just as a final question, the Army 
is now composed 90-percent-plus Shia. Is Maliki capable of making 
the tough choices that need to be made to try to keep the country 
together? 

General Austin. We certainly would hope so, sir. Certainly our 
Ambassador and our Assistant Secretary of State, Brett McGurk, 
both of them continuously provide him advice and counsel that we 
need to move forward and embrace the Sunnis a bit more. Most re- 
cently, we have seen him commit to training a couple of battalions 
of Sawa, or what we used to call Sons of Iraq 

Senator Donnelly. Sure. 

General Austin. Tribal elements — and — in the hope of incor- 
porating those elements into the police and into the army. We’ve 
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encouraged them to move out smartly with that, because I think 
that will convey some good intent, goodwill. Most recently, we have 
seen the startup of a training effort in Habbaniyah that’s focused 
on training some of those tribal elements. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you so much, to both of you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Fischer, I believe, is next. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Austin, first of all, I would like to thank both you and 
General Rodriguez for your service to our country, and also for the 
men and women who serve under you. We so appreciate the sac- 
rifices they make, as well as their families make. So, please convey 
to them our thanks and our gratitude. 

General, can you tell me what the status is with Syria’s delivery 
of chemical weapons? 

General Austin. Yes, ma’am. To date, they are about 36 percent 
complete with the effort. They are behind the original projection, 
but I think there are many that would admit that we are probably 
further along than many would have thought that we would be 
while we are doing this in the midst of a civil war. 

Senator Fischer. You do not anticipate that they will meet that 
June 30th deadline, then? Or do you? 

General Austin. I think it is hard to say, ma’am. I am certainly 
hopeful that they will. I think it will be difficult. But, I think the 
important thing is for us to continue to emphasize the importance 
of getting this done. I think if we can get it done — certainly, it will 
not solve all the problems in Syria, but it will make a very complex 
set of problems one problem set less complex. 

Senator Fischer. Are the Syrians forthcoming in working on this 
problem and challenge that we are facing right now with the weap- 
ons, or do you feel they are holding back in any way? 

General Austin. I would defer to the Intelligence Community to 
provide you an assessment there. 

I think that they have been, for the most part, forthcoming. To 
what degree, again, I think that is a question better answered by 
the Intelligence Community. 

Senator Fischer. Once the stockpile is removed, what is going to 
happen to those facilities? 

General Austin. I think that as a part of the agreement, the fa- 
cilities are supposed to be disabled or destroyed. 

Senator Fischer. Okay. 

The Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) Director, John Brennan, 
had testimony here earlier this year, and he indicated that al 
Qaeda-affiliated groups have safe havens in Syria and Iraq, where 
they train. Director of National Intelligence (DNI) Clapper stated 
that the Intelligence Community believes that these groups have 
aspirations to attack the United States. Do you agree with that? 

General Austin. I certainly would say, ma’am, that, with respect 
to the ungoverned space that currently exists in Syria — and we 
know that there are al Qaeda elements there — if that continues, we 
would certainly expect that, over time, there would be elements 
that would want to export terror to the region, to western Europe, 
and to our Homeland. 
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Senator Fischer. Can you put a timeline on that, at all, when 
you feel this would become a definite threat to our Homeland? 

What suggestions you would have in countering that? 

General Austin. No, ma’am. I cannot make a prediction. Any- 
time I see that number of extremists in one location, I am con- 
cerned about the immediate time going forward. Certainly, I cannot 
predict when a threat would materialize, but I would say, if you 
just look at the growth of these elements inside of Syria over the 
past year, they have grown at an exponential rate. Unless we do 
something to retard that rate of it, and prepare ourselves to 
counter this threat going forward, then I think we are going to 
have a significant issue. 

Senator Fischer. How do you characterize the level of Iranian 
and Russian support for the Assad regime? 

General Austin. I think the Iranians are really doing a lot with 
the Quds Force elements to enable the regime. I think, also, we 
have seen Hezbollah openly declare that they are in support of 
Assad. We know that the Iranians are supportive of Hezbollah. So, 
I would say that support is substantial. 

Senator Fischer. Have you seen any increase in the level of sup- 
port in say, in the last year? 

General Austin. I think we have. I think that, as the opposition 
has grown in capability a bit, the reaction to that is an increase 
in proxy activity by Iran. So, they have doubled down, so to speak, 
on their level of effort. 

Senator Fischer. Okay, thank you, sir. 

General Rodriguez, how would you characterize al Qaeda’s net- 
work and coordination throughout Africa? 

General Rodriguez. They continue to deepen their coordination 
and their transfer of resources, as well as skills, throughout Africa. 

Senator Fischer. Do you think there’s a free flow of arms and 
terrorists across many areas? 

General Rodriguez. Yes. The biggest challenge we have is all 
the arms, ammunition, and explosives from Libya that continue to 
move throughout the region in northwest Africa, ma’am. 

Senator Fischer. That flow of arms in and out of Libya, is that 
impacting the strength of al Qaeda throughout the continent? 

General Rodriguez. It is. It continues to support them through- 
out northwest Africa. 

Senator Fischer. How much support are they receiving from the 
drug trade? How do you counter that? 

General Rodriguez. Ma’am, we work with our interagency part- 
ners, as well as the nations, to try to stem that flow. That drug 
network has actually gotten a little bit worse recently, because it 
used to be really from South America up through western Africa; 
now from southeast Asia, it also comes east to west. So, that net- 
work continues to grow apace. 

As far as how much that contributes to the resourcing, I think 
that more of the resourcing, quite frankly, is done locally from ran- 
som, from criminal activities — some of that are drug, but it is not 
the primary thing that the al Qaeda or the terrorist network is 
fueled by. 

Senator Fischer. Okay. 

General Rodriguez. Thank you. 
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Senator Fischer. Thank you very much. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Fischer. 

Senator King. 

Senator King. Perhaps you gentlemen could discuss which was 
the superior class of West Point, 1975 or 1976. I notice that you 
share that experience. [Laughter.] 

A lot of discussion of al Qaeda and Senator Inhofe’s map, which 
I think is quite important for us to review. Given the growth of al 
Qaeda or like groups, what is our long-term strategy? The strategy 
of decapitating the organization in the last 7 or 8 years succeeded 
for a while, but clearly this phenomenon is metastasizing. Are we 
going to be able to defeat this threat by simply killing more people, 
or do we need some alternative strategy? 

General Rodriguez, you are in the middle of that situation in 
North Africa. 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir. 

Senator King. I want some larger thinking than just military 
drone strikes and other options of that nature. 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir. Sir, it is going to take a com- 
prehensive approach from all the interagency and the multi- 
national efforts there to do it. It’s going to be a long effort, because 
you have to build the capacity, long-term, for law enforcement to 
handle this. So, we are working hard to do that. But, I think the 
long-term way ahead is to build that capacity in those host nations 
to mitigate that threat. 

In the interim, we have to continue to support the efforts to keep 
the pressure on them, because when the pressure is on them, they 
are not able to increase their capacity at the rate and speed that 
they have in a couple of places in a very free-flowing, well- 
resourced, and ungoverned space. 

Senator King. But, do we have any analysis of why people are 
joining these organizations, why young people are joining them, 
why they are getting people? Obviously, they have skilled people in 
bombmaking and those kinds of technologies. What is driving this? 
What is underneath it? Is it all religion? Is it poverty? How do we 
cut off the recruiting end of it? 

General Rodriguez. It is a combination of those things. Obvi- 
ously, the ideology is a large part of it, but it is also the 
disenfranchised people who do not see opportunities for themselves 
or their families in the future. 

Senator King. A related question. General Austin. I would sug- 
gest, gentlemen, that we all need to collectively be thinking about 
this, because if you kill one, and two come back, that’s an endless 
task. 

General Austin — and I think you touched on this in answers to 
Senator Donnelly’s questions — how do we get it through to Maliki 
that he has to stop suppressing the Sunnis or he, in fact, is cre- 
ating an al Qaeda opportunity in places like Fallujah? 

General Austin. Sir, I think that is becoming ever more clear to 
the Prime Minister as each day goes by. I think that he is taking 
some steps to reach out to the Sunni population a bit more and in- 
corporate more Sunnis into the police and the army. But, again, he 
has to do it faster. So, there is a lot of work to be done here. I think 
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he realizes that this work has to he done. We are just hopeful that 
he’ll move quicker. 

Senator King. Generals, I am on the Intelligence Committee, I 
have to he a little careful here, hut there’s a difference in intel- 
ligence analysis about the future of Afghanistan. Are you confident 
that, if we maintain that 8,000 to 12,000 troop, with some financial 
support, that Afghanistan is not going to return to the Taliban 
witWn the foreseeable future? 

General Austin. If the Afghan Security Forces continue to 
progress — I do not think the Taliban can defeat the Afghan Secu- 
rity Forces. I do not think that there’s anybody, sir. 

Senator King. That’s a big “if” You started the sentence with “If 
the security forces continue to progress.” Do you think that’s likely? 

General Austin. I think it is likely if we continue to do the right 
things. 

I would also say that probably nobody can guarantee that they 
are going to continue to move forward and things are going to get 
better, but certainly this approach, or an approach that allows us 
to remain with them and to continue to train and mentor them, 
gives us our best chance at being successful. I think that what we 
hope would happen here is that they would be able to provide the 
security for the country that would allow the political institution to 
mature. If that can happen and they can go after the corruption a 
bit more, I think things begin to fall into place. So, we are hopeful 
that they will. 

Senator King. I am hopeful, as well, and I certainly hope you’re 
right. 

Question to both of you, gentlemen. I presume your day starts 
with some kind of intelligence briefing about what is going on in 
your region. Does that briefing include material from the CIA, the 
National Security Agency (NSA), and the civilian intelligence agen- 
cies? 

General Rodriguez? 

General Rodriguez. Yes, it does. We have a full complement of 
the Intelligence Community representatives in the headquarters, 
and it goes through the full range of the Intelligence Community 
capabilities from the NSA, DNI, everybody. 

Senator King. So, you feel there is good coordination. What wor- 
ried me is the breadth of our intelligence activities, it is very costly. 
I want to be sure that the data’s getting to you and you do not just 
see military intelligence, for example. 

General Rodriguez. No, sir, we see all of it. 

Senator King. That’s very reassuring. 

General Austin, I know Israel is not within your command, but 
the question I am going to ask relates, to some extent, to that. For 
many years, an irritant in the region — I think “irritant” is too 
minor a word — has been the situation with the Israelis and the 
Palestinians. To what extent do you believe that a settlement be- 
tween the Israelis and the Palestinians would diminish tension in 
the Middle East, generally? 

General Austin. I think that it would be a significant accom- 
plishment, sir, and I think it would diminish tensions throughout. 
It won’t solve all the problems, but every leader that I talk to in 
the region really believes that if we can move forward on this, it 
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would be significant, it would be a clear sign of progress, a pro- 
motion of goodwill. I think, clearly, it would be much value added. 
Again, it will not solve every problem in the Middle East, but I 
think it would be very helpful. 

Senator King. Thank you. That’s important testimony. I appre- 
ciate it, gentlemen. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator King. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Austin, you have stated previously that we have a really 
difficult time understanding what is going on, on the ground in 
Syria. I think that is a fair statement. It is not a very transparent 
place, there is a civil war going on. Do you have a high, low, or 
medium confidence as to whether or not Assad is keeping some 
chemical weapon stockpiles out of our reach? 

General Austin. I have a low confidence level, sir. 

Senator Graham. Given his behavior, it is likely he would try. 

General Austin. That would be my next statement, sir, that he 
was the person that’s responsible for the death of 140,000 people, 
so 

Senator Graham. It is not much of a stretch, he may cheat on 
an agreement. 

General Austin. Yes, sir, he’s our bona fide bad guy. 

Senator Graham. Yes, okay, good answer. 

The Sunni Arab states are in your jurisdiction, is that correct, in 
your theater of operation? 

General Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. What is the likelihood, based on your under- 
standing of the region, that the Sunni Arab states would respond 
to any agreement with the Iranians that allowed an enrichment ca- 
pability, even if it were under the guise of commercial peaceful pur- 
poses? If the Iranians were given the right to enrich by the inter- 
national community, do you fear that one of the consequences 
would be that the Sunni Arab states would claim an equal right? 

General Austin. I do think that we would probably see that, sir. 
I think that there is a level that certainly they would be much 
more comfortable with. I think the way that this proceeds will all 
depend upon how transparent we are with them and how much we 
engage them up front, in terms of what we are trying to accom- 
plish. 

Senator Graham. One of the fears I have — and I think that’s a 
very good answer — I was in Munich Security Conference several 
weeks ago, back in January or February, and I asked the Sunni 
Arab leaders, “If the Iranians are given the right to enrich, would 
you claim an equal right?” They all told me yes. My concern is, the 
North Korean model did not work so well. Giving them capability 
in trying to contain it is a very difficult enterprise in countries like 
North Korea and Iran. Do you agree with that? 

General Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. So, it seems to me that we need to understand 
that any agreement with the Iranians that allows them to enrich 
uranium is probably going to lead to proliferation of enrichment in 
the Mid-East, which I think would be clearly a disaster. That is 
just my personal view. 
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Detainees in Afghanistan. I want to compliment you, General 
Dempsey and Secretary Hagel for standing by General Dunford’s 
side, having his back. The 65 detainees that were released by 
Karzai recently, do you agree with the estimation by General 
Dunford they represent a real threat to our security in Afghani- 
stan? 

General Austin. I do, sir. 

Senator Graham. Do you believe it would be helpful if Congress 
spoke loudly and clearly about this issue, reinforcing the com- 
mand’s position? 

General Austin. I do, sir. Let me go one step further and thank 
you and the other Members of Congress for what you have already 
done. It clearly has been value added, in terms of conveying the 
message to the leadership in the region. 

Senator Graham. I think you had some really good questions 
coming from my colleagues on the Democratic side. The idea of a 
Afghanistan without a residual force, do you think we would have 
an Iraq in the making if we just basically left no one behind? 

General Austin. Sir, I think that conditions would change very 
rapidly in the region. I think, again, what I worry about is hedging 
activity from the other states in the region that would create re- 
gional instability. I worry about a new government, new leadership 
in a newly elected government here, trying to get their feet up 
under them, with a security apparatus that is unsure about where 
it is going and does not have the resources, there are a number of 
elements that could come together to cause concern. 

Senator Graham. Do you believe, given the track we are on with 
the Afghan security forces, an adequate residual force would em- 
bolden their confidence, would deter the Taliban’s future plans, and 
would create momentum at a time we need it in Afghanistan? 

General Austin. I do, sir. 

Senator Graham. All right. 

Now, you gave some testimony, in response to Senator Fischer, 
that I thought was accurate and compelling. The Director of Na- 
tional Intelligence has told this committee, and the country as a 
whole, that there are up to 26,000 al Qaeda fighters enjoying safe 
haven inside of Syria, and that the likelihood that an attack on our 
allies in western Europe, our interests in the region, and even the 
Homeland, is growing with the more numbers and the larger the 
sanctuary. You agree with that. Is that correct? 

General Austin. I do, sir. 

Senator Graham. So, I want every Member of the Senate to un- 
derstand that we are being told by our military leaders and our In- 
telligence Community that there is a threat to the Homeland build- 
ing, and our allies and our interests in the region, from 26,000 al 
Qaeda fighters enjoying safe haven in Syria. 

Very quickly, how do we get them out of there without somebody 
confronting them? 

General Austin. Sir, they do not come out unless someone does 
something about it. The best solution is for some form of govern- 
ment to be established in Syria that will reestablish control over 
the sovereign territory of Syria. 
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Senator Graham. Right. The Syrian military, whatever new mili- 
tary they have after this political transition, would have very little 
capability. You agree with that? At least in the early years? 

General Austin. I think they will he challenged, yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. I do not think we need hoots-on-the-ground in 
Syria at all, quite frankly. But, I do believe we have capabilities 
that could be deployed against al Qaeda, in conjunction with people 
in the region, that could diminish the threat we face from al 
Qaeda. Do you agree with that? 

General Austin. I do, sir, and I think your point to the fact that 
this is a regional issue is really important. The more that we can 
get help from the regional partners there, I think the better out- 
come. 

Senator Graham. Yes. An al Qaeda presence in Syria is not good 
news for many people in the region, so they have an interest, along 
with ours. So, I have always believed you look at al Qaeda as Ger- 
many first and Assad as Japan, because we have two real problems 
inside of Syria. The one that presents the most direct threat to me 
is the al Qaeda presence. I hope we will deal with it. 

Thank you for your service. 

General Rodriguez, if sequestration fully goes into effect over the 
next 10 years, what kind of effect would it have on your command 
in AFRICOM to be relevant and to have an American presence to 
secure our interests? What are those interests? 

General Rodriguez. Senator, if sequestration goes through, I 
think everybody has talked about the incredible impact it would 
have on readiness of the forces to deploy. For the region in Africa, 
we would be hugely impacted by the air and the mobility assets 
that help us range the issues that we have in Africa. So, I would 
worry about that, mostly, if that continued, at the sequestration 
levels. 

For Africa, what interests the United States has is the 6 of the 
10 fastest growing economies which are in Africa. It is a huge eco- 
nomic impact on both the people in Europe as well as the people 
in the Far East. Then, the other thing is that the huge increase 
in personnel and people growth will create a powerhouse of oppor- 
tunity for development in the future. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Graham. 

Senator Manchin. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks again, to both of you, for your service and outstanding 
service to our country. 

General Austin, starting with you. President Karzai insisted the 
United States must jumpstart peace talks with the Taliban insur- 
gency and end raids and strikes before he signs the BSA. Pakistan, 
I think, tried to hold peace talks with the Taliban. We see how 
badly that had gone. The Taliban seemed to use false pretense in 
order to stall the negotiations, hoping that they can wait out until 
we withdraw. I am hoping that maybe you could give me an insight 
into what President Karzai thinks that he might accomplish by ne- 
gotiating with the Taliban and if he must know there is no room 
for him or for democracy if the Taliban have their way. For him 
to go down this path so many years with us and take the turn that 
he is taken now, you can understand why those of us — some of us. 
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maybe, sitting here — have seen this to be a futility, the, “Why do 
we still fool with that place or that man or anybody that comes 
after him?” 

General Austin. Sir, I wish that I could give you some insight 
into what the President of Afghanistan is thinking, but, unfortu- 
nately, I cannot. I agree with you that the effort to negotiate a set- 
tlement with the Taliban will be a very challenging effort that will 
take some degree of time. 

Again, there is reason to be hopeful, to your question about why 
we should be hopeful. I think that, based upon the things that we 
have done and what we see in Afghanistan right now, in terms of 
the progress, I think we can all be hopeful. But, again, I think we 
should look beyond and really begin to focus on trying to work with 
the next administration. 

Senator Manchin. Maybe you can also give me an update on the 
negotiations with Iran, for us to go in there and have unfettered 
access. Are we getting unfettered access to seeing their centrifuges 
and what they are doing, the capabilities? Are they destroying any 
of their large, or, their highly-enriched uranium? Have we been as 
successful in that? 

General Austin. Sir, I defer to our representatives who are in 
that negotiation process currently to provide you with an accurate 
assessment of how we are doing and what we are doing. But, from 
the reporting that I am seeing, I think that we have every indica- 
tion to believe that they are being cooperative, they are doing what 
the initial agreement called for them to do in the early stages, in 
terms of the down-blending of enriched uranium and access by the 
inspectors. But, again, they are in the middle of a negotiation. 

Senator Manchin. I noticed you answered, concerning on Syria, 
what success we might be having, if any, or to what degree, on se- 
curing the chemical weapons and disposing of them. I know one of 
our colleagues were very hopeful that that is on a time track to be 
successful. If not, how far behind are we? 

If we are looking at Syria with chemicals, we are looking at Iran 
with nuclear, and what would that proliferate the region if we 
allow Iran to have this? It is going to be, I would think, a prolifera- 
tion for that whole part of the world. 

General Austin. Absolutely, sir. An Iran with a nuclear weapon 
is a very dangerous situation, not only for the region, but also for 
the world. Certainly, I have every reason to believe that our leader- 
ship’s been clear about what our policy is — I have every reason to 
believe that we are going to stand by that policy, going forward. 

Senator Manchin. I want to ask the question about Ukraine. Are 
we prepared to move, militarily, into Ukraine for the support of 
that government that we have acknowledged? 

General Austin. Sir, I would be out of my lane there to answer 
a question about Ukraine. Ask Phil Breedlove to probably 

Senator Manchin. I think both of you all know the strength of 
our Defense Department, with having the ability to go in that di- 
rection, if need be. Or have the Russians already calculated we will 
not go down that route? 

General Austin. I think our leadership’s been clear early on that 
they are looking for other options to deal with this problem, other 
than the military options. Certainly, we have great capacity in our 
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military, but I think, from their perspective, from what I have seen 
and heard reported, that there are better tools to use in this en- 
deavor. 

Senator Manchin. Okay. 

Then, General Rodriguez, South Sudan has seen thousands killed 
in fighting between government troops and rebel forces, and the 
United States has been active in supporting South Sudan’s inde- 
pendence, but it is a very dangerous situation for the South Su- 
dan’s citizens, especially since peace talks between the rebels and 
the government seem to be on hold right now. What engagement 
does AFRICOM have in this situation? What do you think the 
United States could do to assist? 

General Rodriguez. Sir, we continue to engage the Sudan Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army (SPLA) on a military-to-military level to con- 
tinue to have them take into account their people and their forces, 
because part of the SPLA, of course, has splintered off to split with 
the rebels, so that we continue to encourage them to get together, 
just like the diplomatic corps is working to get the opponents and 
the leadership together there. 

The best thing that we can do, militarily, is to continue to coordi- 
nate with our partners in the region to ensure that they do not do 
anything that will upset or make it worse. So, the Ugandans, who 
have forces in there, we are working with them to ensure that they 
do not do anything to have a negative impact. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you. 

One final question, sir, to either one. I think, on Syria, have we 
been able to identify any of the rebels that we would consider to 
be now friendly, or ones we should engage with or arm or work 
with? 

General Austin. This has been a challenge throughout, sir, but 
I would say that — my portfolio does not include 

Senator Manchin. We see all those stars there; we just think you 
have all the answers. [Laughter.] 

General Austin. Yes, sir. But, to be short, yes, there are ele- 
ments in Syria that we can work with, going forward. 

Senator Manchin. I’ll finish up. I know that in Syria, at first, 
some of my colleagues said, “if we would have gotten involved first, 
we could have identified who would have been more of an ally for 
us to fight Assad’s regime.” Since that didn’t materialize, and as 
it is splintered apart, I am concerned now — and the only thing I 
have heard said among people of knowledge, that if we start dis- 
bursing weapons, we can be assured of one thing: all sides will 
have American weapons. 

General Austin. Certainly, you have to be prudent about what 
you do and how you do it, sir, and I think the vetting of folks that 
you want to support is critical to this overall effort. 

I would also say that it requires teamwork, not only on our part, 
but on the part of all the folks that are in the region, all the coun- 
tries that are in the region. I think if there is better unity there, 
in terms of who to support and how to support them, I think that 
this gets better in a hurry. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you both, very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Manchin. 

Senator Ayotte. 
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Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank both of you for your distinguished service to our 
country, and your leadership, particularly with the challenges we 
have heard about today for our country. 

I wanted to ask you. General Austin, the Commission on War- 
time Contracting found in — it was in a report issued in 2011 that 
as much as $60 billion of U.S. Government contracting funds had 
been wasted or misspent in Iraq and Afghanistan and was actually 
provided as the second largest source of income for insurgents, was 
actual U.S. contracting dollars. As a result of that, I think you 
know I worked with then-Senator Brown to introduce S. 341, 
what’s called the “No Contracting with the Enemy” language to 
give DOD the authority to cut through the red tape to be able to 
terminate contractors that were colluding with insurgents much 
sooner in a much more efficient fashion. 

Then, this year we have also updated that authority in work 
done in this committee. I worked with Senator Blumenthal to ex- 
pand this authority to other combatant commands. We have al- 
ready saved money doing this. Can you give me an update on 
where we are with terminating contracts, keeping money — tax- 
payers’ dollars — out of the hands of our enemies with respect to 
this authority? 

General Austin. Yes, ma’am. To date, we have terminated 11 
contracts, totaling about $31 million. There are others that are in 
the process right now that we continue to review. This is a com- 
prehensive review that requires the input of a number of different 
elements. 

I would say an important part of this process, though, is the 
prescreening that now goes on before we enter into the contract ne- 
gotiation. I think that has been instrumental in slowing down or 
eliminating a number of opportunities that the enemy would have 
had to bleed off more money. 

Senator Ayotte. I am hoping to visit Afghanistan soon, and one 
of the concerns I have is that Task Force 2010 has now been moved 
out of Afghanistan, and I am concerned that, as I understand it, 
with the transition of many of our forces leaving, that we will actu- 
ally, in some instances, be relying more heavily on contractors. 
Therefore, the screening process becomes very important, as you 
identified, but also the ability to terminate contracts if there is a 
mistake made on screening. 

So, what is the thought process of taking Task Force 2010 out 
of Afghanistan, where I think there will be even more contractors 
that we really need to make sure that we are not allowing tax- 
payers’ dollars to get in the wrong hands? 

General Austin. As we go forward and we are required to shrink 
our footprint, there are decisions that we have to make about what 
we must keep and what we cannot keep and what we can do from 
other locations. What we have to do is be more prudent about our 
policies and procedures, in terms of entering into the contracts at 
the front end. I think, again, this is helpful in also screening the 
contractors. 

Certainly, it makes it more challenging if they are not in theater, 
but we are going to have to rely on our leadership a bit more to 
help out in this endeavor. 
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Senator Ayotte. I would say this. In terms of the work done by 
Task Force 2010, I think it is really important that this is a core 
function, because, if we are going to ask taxpayers to provide any 
more money there, just to make sure that it is getting in the right 
hands. So, I hope that, as we look at the footprint, this may be 
something that we are considering, of having them on the ground 
to make sure that our dollars are used wisely. 

I wanted to ask you. General Rodriguez — certainly, just hearing 
both of your testimony today about the growing presence and 
threat of al Qaeda is very chilling. You are serving during very 
challenging times. In your written statement. General Rodriguez, 
you said that al Qaeda affiliates and adherents operating in North 
Africa include Ansar al-Sharia in Benghazi and Ansar al-Sharia in 
Darna. So, these groups obviously are associated with al Qaeda. Is 
that true? 

General Rodriguez. Yes. 

Senator Ayotte. Recently, as I understand it, in January, the 
State Department designated Ansar al-Sharia in Benghazi and 
Ansar al-Sharia in Darna as foreign terrorist organizations. Is that 
true? 

General Rodriguez. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. The recent January Bipartisan Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee report that was issued on a bipartisan basis 
about the attacks on our consulate on September 11, 2012, that ob- 
viously killed four brave Americans, that said in that report, that 
individuals affiliated with Ansar al-Sharia participated in the at- 
tacks on our Consulate. There have also been press reports of 
members of Ansar al-Sharia quite openly operating within Libya, 
including, I guess, having coffee in cafes and things like that. 

So, I guess my question to you. General Rodriguez, is — certainly, 
now based on the designation of Ansar al-Sharia in Benghazi as a 
foreign terrorist organization, as well as Ansar al-Sharia in 
Darna — to the extent that we have intelligence that these individ- 
uals participated in the attacks on our consulate on September 11, 
2012, my question is: do we have the legal authority to make a tar- 
geted strike, as we have done, for example, in places like Yemen, 
against these individuals, who are clearly affiliated with al Qaeda, 
have participated in an attack that obviously killed four brave 
Americans in a terrorist attack? So, foreign terrorist organizations, 
designated as such, have killed Americans. Why haven’t we taken 
a targeted attack? How come we haven’t taken greater action 
there? 

General Rodriguez. Ma’am, the lead Federal agency for that is 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. We continue to support them 
with all the collection that we do and we can do. I have to tell you, 
it is a tough area to operate in, because of the distance and the 
support. 

The rest of the question, ma’am, I would like to take for the 
record and I will talk to you offline or 

Senator Ayotte. Or in a classified setting? 

General Rodriguez. Yes, ma’am. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

General Rodriguez, PDASD Reid (SOLIC), and Brigadier General Cross (CJCS 
General Counsel) met with Senator Ayotte on April 9, 2014, in a classified setting 
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in the Capitol. The meeting answered the insert for the record (IFR) emanating 
from Senator Ayotte’s question to General Rodriguez on March 6, 2014. The subject 
of the IFR and meeting was Foreign Terrorist Organizations in Libya. 

Senator Ayotte. I appreciate it. Thank you. I think this is an 
important issue, particularly now that we have clearly designated 
them a foreign terrorist organization. 

General Rodriguez. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 

General Rodriguez. You are welcome. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Thanks, to hoth of our witnesses, for your helpful testimony 
today and your service. 

General Austin, I think I am right on this, my memory from our 
earlier discussions, you were the Commander of U.S. Forces in Iraq 
at the time of the completion of U.S. withdrawal in December 2011, 
correct? 

General Austin. I was, sir. 

Senator Kaine. I know, from talking with Iraqi Government 
leadership, how well your service there was regarded. The U.S. 
Government and military was in negotiation with Iraq at the time 
about whether the United States would maintain some residual 
force in Iraq past December 2011. But, because we could not reach 
an agreement with the Iraqi Government that satisfied even mini- 
mal criteria on our side, basically they really didn’t want us to 
stay. We ended up doing that full withdrawal in December 2011. 
Do I have the facts basically correct? 

General Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kaine. So, you must have a little bit of a feeling now, 
as the head of CENTCOM, that you have seen this movie before, 
with respect to the discussion in Afghanistan about a BSA and the 
maintenance of some post-withdrawal residual force. 

General Austin. Yes, sir. There is a difference, though. If I may? 

Senator Kaine. Please. 

Senator Kaine. The difference is that whereas, the Iraqi people 
were not really excited about us staying there; the leadership, to 
include the Prime Minister, were not excited about it, either. The 
difference is that, in Afghanistan, the people want this. We have 
seen that, by the vote of a loya jirga. The leadership that we talk 
to, that is around the President, the senior military, all of them 
think that this is a good idea. We have even seen some of our ad- 
versaries in the region say it is a good idea, for the sake of the sta- 
bility of the region. Certainly, there are other regional leaders 
throughout the region that really think that, in order to stabilize 
Afghanistan, going forward, and the region, this is something that 
we ought to do. 

Senator Kaine. In fact. General Austin, not only is there rel- 
atively strong support in Afghan civil society for us remaining, 
there are some signs that Iraqi leadership has regrets about their 
decisions at the end of that period in 2011. You and I were together 
in Bahrain at a security council, the Manama Security Dialogue in 
December 2013, and Iraqi Foreign Minister Zabari was part of a 
panel and commented very openly, “Afghanistan should not make 
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the mistake that Iraq made, that we made, in dealing with the 
Americans and in trying to find a way to have a post-combat oper- 
ation residual presence. We did not want it, and the United States 
withdrew, and we regret it now because of what is going on there.” 
Foreign Minister Zab^ari has said this publicly, and has even indi- 
cated that he has made these same statements to President Karzai. 
You understand that, as well. 

General Austin. I have not heard that, specifically, until just 
now, sir, but there are indications that — there are folks now that 
see the tremendous value of having a good, strong relationship 
with us. I think, if you talked to the Prime Minister today, he 
would say that, “We have a relationship, we have a Strategic 
Framework Agreement that we have not fully exploited, and we 
ought to take a serious look at that.” That can be the foundation 
to build upon, going forward, for other things. 

Senator Kaine. I hope that the Afghan public, the military, the 
other leadership, loya jirga, et cetera — I do think their will is very 
strong that we continue in this residual presence. I think your an- 
swers to Senator McCain about, “It may not be productive to have 
additional discussions with President Karzai, but those discussions 
do need to continue with the new government” — I strongly support 
it. 

General Austin, you have indicated, I believe, that you think 
Syria is one of the most complicated situations you have seen dur- 
ing your entire military career. DNI Clapper has testified recently 
before hearings in the Senate, and he indicated that he viewed the 
battlefield situation in Syria as a stalemate. Some of your earlier 
testimony was Assad’s team thinks they are winning. But, do you 
basically look at the situation, as you understand it in Syria now — 
do you think either side can win in the foreseeable future? Assad 
may gain ground or lose ground. Or, do you tend to think that it 
is in a long-term stalemate mode? 

General Austin. I think operationally, sir, it is a stalemate, and 
I think that it will remain a stalemate for some time to come. It 
will wax and wane, in terms of activity, but, I think, by and large, 
for the foreseeable future, I expect that it will be a stalemate. 

It is dynamic, however. Whereas, operationally, one side will 
have a temporary upper hand, another side — it will go back and 
forth. The humanitarian situation on the ground will continue to 
atrophy. I think that, if left unchecked, the foreign fighter popu- 
lation will continue to grow in that area. Again, the refugee situa- 
tion will continue to put pressure on the neighboring states: Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Iraq, and Turkey. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you. 

General Rodriguez, in responding to Senator King’s question 
about the bigger picture, “What is the way to defeat this prolifera- 
tion of al Qaeda-connected groups?” — you said, ultimately, you 
needed a multipronged strategy to deal with disenfranchised peo- 
ple, people who do not feel like they have hope. They live in coun- 
tries where the systems of government or the economies do not 
lead them to believe that they have a path to success. That is the 
beginning of some of this recruiting effort. 

AFRICOM is different than the other commands, in that you or- 
ganize, in a very kind of multipronged way, with other partners. 
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whether it is U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID), 
intelligence agencies, trade agencies. Talk a little hit about how, in 
your work in AFRICOM, that form of organization where these 
multipronged agencies are engaged is helpful to the work that you 
do. 

General Rodriguez. Yes, sir, thank you. 

The interagency feature of AFRICOM is a huge help, and be- 
cause of the people from all of those agencies, whether it be USAID 
or the DNI, as you mentioned, we are able to do a good job of co- 
ordinating the efforts and reaching out to leverage all the capabili- 
ties of the U.S. Government and to help to communicate and co- 
ordinate across those boundaries that we all have. 

Senator Kaine. Great. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Kaine. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhoee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just one follow-up, because I have already had my turn, but on 
a subject. General Austin, that has not been talked about yet. I 
think we all agree that Israel is our best friend in the region, and 
we all understand that, back in 1979, when they had the Accords, 
that there has not been a problem between the countries of Egypt 
and Israel during that entire time. Currently, the Egyptian mili- 
tary appears to be engaged in a tough counterterrorism fight in the 
Sinai. I would ask you, first, would you agree that the Egyptians 
have significantly increased their efforts in the Sinai, and that the 
fight against extremists there is important to the security of both 
Egypt and Israel? 

General Austin. Sir, I would agree that they have intensified 
their efforts. I would also agree that this fight’s important, not only 
for the country of Egypt, but potentially for the region as a whole. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. I appreciate that, and I agree with that. 
There’s a lot of misunderstanding, back when we had the argument 
about the Apache helicopters. But, I’ll ask you. From the military 
perspective, would the resumption of the delivery of the Apache 
helicopters assist the Egyptians in their efforts to fight terrorism? 

General Austin. First, sir. I’ll say that I support the President’s 
policy. But, from a military perspective, just looking at what the 
Egyptians have done in the Sinai and the equipment that they are 
using, the Apache has been very instrumental in their efforts there. 

Senator Inhofe. Is that “yes”? 

General Austin. That’s a yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Any additional questions? Senator King? Senator Kaine? 

Senator King. One. 

Chairman Levin. Senator King. 

Senator King. One additional question. 

General Austin, you heard my exchange with General Rodriguez 
about how do we deal with the larger question of the expansion of 
al Qaeda? I just wondered if you had thoughts on that, since you’ve 
been fighting this battle off and on for some time. How do we de- 
velop a long-term winning strategy? 
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General Austin. I certainly agree with my colleague, here, Dave 
Rodriguez. We have heen fighting together for a long time. I think 
we see things about alike. 

This is a whole-of-government approach by many governments. 
So, I think this is an idea that we have to counter over time; and, 
in order to defeat an idea, you need a better idea. So, I think we 
have to work together, as a government, with other governments 
to really get after this. I also think we have to get after the causes 
that allow those ideas to flourish. In conjunction to what Dave said 
earlier, you have to continue to put pressure on the networks, you 
have to be faster and more agile than they are, you have to be le- 
thal, where required. But, again, that will only solve a part of the 
problem. It requires a much more comprehensive approach, and I 
think that, going forward, we need to do better at that. 

Senator King. A similar but somewhat unrelated question. It 
seems to me that the rise of the Sunni jihadists in Syria create a 
geopolitical opportunity for us, in the sense that it aligns our inter- 
ests with Iran and Russia. All three of us are threatened by al 
Qaeda-like and al-Nusra-like institutions. To the extent that the 
civil war in Syria continues and the radicalization of the opposition 
continues to be in none of those three major countries’ interests. Do 
you see an opportunity there that perhaps Iran and Russia, who 
are Assad’s principal patrons, might, at some point in the reason- 
ably near future, say, “Hey, we are for Assad, but we see this as 
a breeding ground for terrorists that are going to come back and 
bite us in Chechnya or in Iran”? Do you see what I am driving at, 
that there may be some — that this may be an area where we can 
do some negotiation to solve this problem in Syria because of the 
commonality of interests? 

General Austin. Yes, sir, I would not go so far as to say that we 
currently have common interests with Iran, as with respect to 
Syria. 

Senator King. I realize that term is weird to hear, but we do 
have a common enemy, in this case. 

General Austin. I would agree that there is an opportunity here, 
sir, that, if we can solve this problem, then it will begin to facilitate 
the solution of a number of other problems in the region. But, it 
will require the cooperation of Russia and other countries in the re- 
gion in order to get this done. 

Senator King. You have just made the point, I think, that the 
Assad regime is almost wholly dependent, is it not, on the support 
of Russia and Iran? 

General Austin. They are very dependent, yes, sir. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

I wonder if you, just briefly, would agree with me that, in addi- 
tion to the problem of the al Qaeda, their leadership, their ideology, 
part of the problem is the support they get from some very well- 
heeled elements. Those madrassas in Pakistan that produced the 
extremists that attacked us and helped to provide a safe haven in 
Pakistan, those madrassas are funded by some very well-heeled, 
wealthy elements that have an extreme ideology. So, it is not just 
disenfranchised folks here. It’s not just poverty that is a problem 
here, it is also an element in that ideology that is a problem as well 
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and we need to deal — in terms of a more comprehensive picture, we 
would better understand that, and then also try to figure out ways 
to deal with that. Would you agree with that? 

General Austin. Yes, sir, I would. This activity requires money, 
to your point, and lots of money. To better understand the activity, 
you have to be able to follow the money. So, it therefore requires 
a whole-of-government approach. 

I am encouraged by what I am hearing and seeing, that there is 
an interest on the part of the Pakistani Government to have better 
control over what is being taught in the madrassas. I think that 
is a positive step, going forward, that will help to get after this. 

Chairman Levin. There’s a lot of Gulf money that’s coming into 
those madrassas, as well, was not there? Is not there? 

General Austin. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

Generals, both, thank you. We really appreciate your service and 
your testimony. 

We’ll stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:24 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 

FUTURE U.S. NUCLEAR REDUCTIONS/CLUSTER MUNITIONS 

1. Senator Inhofe. General Austin, the Department of Defense (DOD) 2008 Policy 
on Cluster Munitions and Unintended Harm to Civilians affirmed that cluster muni- 
tions have a clear military utility, providing distinct advantages against a range of 
targets, and resulting in less collateral damage than unita^ weapons. It also ac- 
knowledged the need to minimize the unintended harm to civilians and civilian in- 
frastructure associated with unexploded ordnance (UXO) from cluster munitions. 
The policy therefore required that after 2018, the military departments and combat- 
ant commands only employ cluster munitions containing sub-munitions that, after 
arming, do not result in more than 1 percent UXO across the range of intended 
operational environments. I understand that the Air Force Sensor-Fuzed Weapon 
(SFW), a next-generation area weapon, was designed and has been further modified 
to achieve these policy objectives. While initial blocks of SFWs procured by the Air 
Force approached but did not meet the 1 percent UXO rate, the more recent 
Preplanned Product Improvement (P3I) version has been validated to have a UXO 
rate significantly below 1 percent, making it the only air-launched cluster munition 
in the U.S. inventory that complies with DOD’s 2008 policy. Additionally, I under- 
stand that the P3I version comprises less than half of the SFW inventory. What 
value do you put on area weapons in deterring enemy forces from considering mass- 
ing military assets to attack U.S. and allied forces? 

General Austin. I continue to find value in area weapons as an effective means 
to deter and, if required, engage massed enemy assets. 

While cluster munitions provide a distinct advantage against a range of targets, 
U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) takes careful consideration regarding the neg- 
ative impacts of potential collateral damage and UXO, but considers the risk as low 
related to other battlefield vulnerabilities. In the context of Afghanistan, where U.S. 
and allied forces often find themselves engaged in close proximity to civilian popu- 
lations, cluster munitions have little utility. Possible collateral damage from the use 
of such area weapons would likely be counter-productive to longer-term counter- 
insurgency objectives. 

2. Senator Inhofe. General Austin, is it anticipated that area weapons would con- 
tribute in defending against hostile action by Iranian land and/or maritime forces, 
should deterrence fail? 

General Austin. If we are confronted with hostile action by Iranian forces, I an- 
ticipate scenarios where area weapons would be required to effectively defend 
against that threat. In the past, we have seen examples of enemy tactics where 
using a combination of area and unitary weapons would provide us the best ability 
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to defeat an attacking force. This combination of area and unitary weapons is par- 
ticularly useful when dealing with an unpredictable adversary. 

3. Senator Inhofe. General Austin, what capability does the SFW provide that 
other munitions in the U.S. inventory cannot in this environment? 

General Austin. Similar to other area weapons, the SFW can be employed to effi- 
ciently and effectively engage area and imprecisely located targets. However, the 
SFW is superior to other area weapons containing submunitions because it is com- 
prised of submunitions that have improved reliability. This improved reliability pro- 
vides for a “cleaner” battlefield by reducing the risk from UXO. The P3I version of 
the SFW is currently the only weapon that incorporates submunitions that meet the 
1 percent UXO rate prescribed by the 2008 DOD Policy on Cluster Munitions. 

4. Senator Inhofe. General Austin, I have learned that both the Navy and the 
Air Force are exploring the capabilities offered by the maritime variant of the SFW 
(CBU-105 D/B). Given the threat that this variant can address and the relevance 
of the Joint Staffs Air-Sea Battle Concept in this regard, can you expedite the proc- 
ess and generate efficiencies if this effort going forward were pursued and financed 
jointly? 

General Austin. Discussions regarding the process and any efficiencies of a joint 
procurement strategy are better answered by those who are involved in the Program 
of Record. With respect to the Central Region, I believe the currently planned prod- 
uct improvement program, if delivered no later than 2018, as prescribed by the 2008 
DOD Policy on Cluster Munitions, is sufficient. If however, the threat in our area 
of responsibility (AOR) increases or the funding/fielding plan precludes on-time de- 
livery, the option to request expedited delivery through the Joint Emergent Oper- 
ational Need process remains a course of action. In the meantime, I will continue 
to track the progress of this weapon system and address it in my Program Budget 
Review or Integrated Priority List, if appropriate. 

5. Senator Inhofe. General Austin, what type of consequences would you foresee 
if U.S. forces could rely only on unitary systems to defend against an Iranian 
ground or maritime attack? 

General Austin. I judge that rel3dng solely on unitary systems to defend against 
an Iranian ground or maritime attack will increase the risk of losses to friendly 
forces as well as increase time to achieve our operational planning objectives. Tar- 
gets such as fast attack craft, maneuvering ground forces, and aircraft on parking 
aprons can move quickly, avoiding standoff and indirect fire weapons. In addition, 
their size can make them practically invulnerable to anything other than a near di- 
rect hit from a unitary weapon. In these instances, cluster munitions provide a dis- 
tinct advantage over unitary systems. 

6. Senator Inhofe. General Austin, what costs in terms of protecting friendly 
forces, materiel, and dollars would be incurred? 

General Austin. To date, we have not accomplished the detailed analysis required 
to accurately quantify related costs from relying solely on unitary weapons. Addi- 
tionally, the preponderance of our operational focus has been on counter-insurgency 
and counter-terrorism and the use of cluster munitions in support of those missions 
is extremely rare. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 
intelligence 

7. Senator Chambliss. General Rodriguez, of the 28 embassies worldwide that are 
deemed high risk, 15 are in Africa. As the Vice Chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, I would like to know how well-connected to the Intelligence 
Community are you with regards to current threat assessments and analyses? 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 

8. Senator Chambliss. General Rodriguez, how will proposed budget cuts impact 
your capabilities with regards to the security of Americans serving in your AOR? 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 
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JOINT SURVEILLANCE TARGET ATTACK RADAR SYSTEM 

9. Senator Chambliss. General Austin and General Rodriguez, the Joint Surveil- 
lance Target Attack Radar System (J-STARS) platform provides you with vital sur- 
veillance in the form of Ground Moving Target Indication (GMTI) to support tar- 
geting and attack operations. The President’s budget proposal calls for a 40 percent 
reduction in our J-STARS fleet presumably to fund the acquisition of a replacement 
platform. Can the Air Force meet your battle management command and control re- 
quirements with this proposed reduction in aircraft? 

General Austin. I cannot speak to the specifics of the Air Force’s J-STARS fleet. 
However, I am confident that as we reset our posture in the CENTCOM AOR, the 
Air Force will continue to effectively support our surveillance and battle manage- 
ment command and control requirements. 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 

10. Senator Chambliss. General Austin and General Rodriguez, can you speak to 
the importance of having the GMTI capability available in your AORs? 

General Austin. GMTI, particularly when used in concert with other sensors, 
plays a significant role in supporting ground troops with real-time information and 
is in use across the CENTCOM AOR to track ground movement of possible insur- 
gent or foreign fighters. In addition, GMTI supports maritime operations, protecting 
U.S. and coalition military vessels, and is further utilized in the active monitoring 
of commercial ship traffic and the free-flow of trade in the region. 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 


A-io 

11. Senator Chambliss. General Austin, from my discussions with Army per- 
sonnel in Afghanistan and with those who recently returned from Afghanistan, I’ve 
gained an even greater appreciation for the role the A-10 has played in providing 
close air support (CAS) as well as forward air control and combat search and rescue 
(CSAR) support in your theater of operations. The Air Force announced this week 
plans to divest its entire inventory of A-10 aircraft. Do you personally support this 
plan? 

General Austin. The Services are best suited to make these kinds of decisions 
based on strategic priorities and missions. As we plan for future contingencies with- 
in the current fiscally-constrained environment, I believe the Services are looking 
to determine how best to balance needed capabilities with future requirements. 
There are a number of platforms in the Air Force’s inventory able to provide CAS, 
including F-16s and F-15Es. With or without the A-10, I am confident the Air 
Force will continue to provide CAS and support other missions, as required. 

12. Senator Chambliss. General Austin, in your opinion, how will it impact sol- 
diers on the ground and their confidence in the Air Force to support them? 

General Austin. In a combat zone, soldiers are often concerned that they will 
have adequate CAS, forward air control and personnel recovery assets when and 
where they need them. 

Although many soldiers are most familiar with the A-10, it is not the only plat- 
form used for CAS, forward air control, and personnel recovery operations. In fact, 
in Afghanistan, aircraft other than the A-10 have flown approximately 80 percent 
of these missions. In addition to the A-10, the Air Force also has the F-15E, F- 
16, Bl, B-52 and soon will have the F-35. It’s also worth noting that these aircraft 
have much higher transit speeds than the A-10, thus enabling a much quicker re- 
sponse to troops in contact with hostile forces in Afghanistan. As troops continue 
to train and conduct joint operations with the Air Force, they will gain further con- 
fidence in the available platforms and munitions and their ability to meet mission 
requirements. 

13. Senator Chambliss. General Austin, can you speak to the flexibility of the A- 
10 in performing not just CAS, but also forward air control, ground attack, and 
CSAR missions? 

General Austin. Operational parameters for specific aircraft are best addressed 
by the Air Force, however, the airmen who fly the aircraft have performed well in 
a variety of missions in both Afghanistan and Iraq. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

14. Senator Chambliss. General Austin, we are fast approaching the arbitrary 
2014 deadline for transitioning out of Afghanistan, and still no concrete plan has 
heen offered for review by the administration. Furthermore, DOD’s budget request 
did not include a firm request for Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) funds. 
Under Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) Robert Hale stated last week that a sepa- 
rate and final OCO request will be sent to Congress in the months following the 
troop level announcement by the President. I believe that to be grossly inadequate 
as it does not allow your planners time to strategize for future operations in Afghan- 
istan and the military reset operations that OCO funds. What is your plan to miti- 
gate that impact? 

General Austin. Late last year, CENTCOM developed and submitted a contin- 
gency plan for post-2014 Afghanistan activities and validated detailed planning as- 
sumptions to ensure our efforts were vetted with the Services, the Joint Staff, and 
the National Security Council. This plan was developed assuming that President 
Karzai would sign the Bilateral Security Agreement. Unfortunately, that did not 
occur. We continue to reassess and refine our planning pending presidential guid- 
ance as our number one priority, until an enduring presence decision is made. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

SURGING AL QAEDA THREAT — MISMATCH BETWEEN THREATS AND BUDGET 

15. Senator Ayotte. General Rodriguez, in your written testimony, you say that 
the activity of the al Qaeda network in Africa is growing and you describe that 
threat as one of your primary near-term challenges. You describe the violent ex- 
tremist network in Africa as increasingly syndicated and active. You also state that 
al Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula, which has connections in Africa, is “resurging 
and remains intent on targeting the United States and U.S. interests overseas.” You 
go on to state that, “terrorist groups in North Africa and West Africa have expanded 
their operations, increasing threats to U.S. interests.” Yet, in your statement’s con- 
clusion, you describe the U.S. Africa Command (AFRICOM) AOR as an “economy 
of force region.” Doesn’t that mean you are being forced to manage with fewer re- 
sources than you need? 

General Rodriguez. The current funding level is sufficient to accomplish our mis- 
sion, with some risk. We refer to our AOR as an “economy of force region” as we 
feel we can achieve effective results with relatively small expenditures, if we have 
sufficient operational flexibility, match resources to priorities, and leverage allies 
and partners. As an example, our maritime exercise Obangame Express in the Gulf 
of Guinea incorporates ships from European and African nations to augment 1 U.S. 
vessel to provide maritime awareness training for 21 nations plus 2 African regional 
organizations. Additionally, our relationships with our allies and partners have al- 
lowed us to leverage their Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) and 
intelligence capabilities, which has helped to mitigate shortfalls that increase risk 
to our mission. 

16. Senator Ayotte. General Rodriguez, what resources necessary to accomplish 
your mission do you currently lack? 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 

17. Senator Ayotte. General Rodriguez, what are your leading concerns regarding 
resource shortfalls? 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 

18. Senator Ayotte. General Rodriguez, if we under-resource AFRICOM, what 
are some of the potential risks and dangers to our national security interests? 

General Rodriguez. In the near-term, under-resourcing AFRICOM would reduce 
the command’s ability to counter immediate threats to U.S. national security inter- 
ests, including the increasing activity of African al Qaeda affiliates and adherents, 
and illicit trafficking networks. It would reduce the command’s ability to support op- 
erations to protect U.S. personnel and facilities. We would likely see reductions in 
ISR, resulting in reduced information on the activities of organizations who might 
be actively planning to target U.S. citizens and our interests overseas, including 
U.S. diplomatic and military personnel. We could also see reductions in personnel 
recovery, medical, mobility, and response force readiness and capabilities affecting 
our ability to rapidly respond to crises. In the long-term, under-resourcing the com- 
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mand would reduce our ability to strengthen military-to-military relationships in 
support of broader U.S. economic, political, and security objectives. 

RUSSIAN ACTIVITY IN SYRIA 

19. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, how would you describe Russia’s support for 
Assad? 

General Austin. Russia continues to provide full spectrum support to the Assad 
regime, including advanced weapon systems and a myriad of military aid to bolster 
Syria’s defensive capabilities and Damascus’ operations against Syrian opposition 
forces. In addition, Russia provides Syria political cover in the international arena, 
particularly at the UN Security Council, and Russia’s naval presence in the Eastern 
Mediterranean basin is a persistent planning consideration for CENTCOM. 

20. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, what kind of weapons has Russia provided 
Assad? 

General Austin. We know Russia has provided Assad advanced, modern air de- 
fense and coastal defense systems and has likely also delivered small arms ammuni- 
tion, rockets, and multiple rocket launchers that Assad’s forces are using to target 
opposition fighters. 

21. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, has Russia provided S-300 advanced anti- 
aircraft missiles to Assad? 

General Austin. At this time we have no indications Russia has delivered S-300 
missiles or launchers to Syria. 

22. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, has Russia provided Assad’s forces training? 

General Austin. Yes, Russia and Syria maintain a longstanding military relation- 
ship that includes military training. Syrian military leaders frequently attend tech- 
nical and leadership schools in Russia, and Syrian operators are trained by Rus- 
sians on Russian-manufactured weapons systems. Of note, while Russian military 
forces maintain a continued presence in Syria, it remains unclear if they are pro- 
viding counterinsurgency training. 

23. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, are Russian trainers or military personnel 
in Syria training Assad’s forces? 

General Austin. We believe Russian trainers are instructing Assad’s forces on 
how to operate Russian-produced weapons systems. However, we have not been able 
to confirm if Russian advisors are providing advice or training to S3Tian combat op- 
erations against the opposition. 

24. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, how would Russia view Assad’s fall? 

General Austin. While I do not believe the Russian Government is intensely loyal 

to Assad personally, I do believe they would like to retain Syria as a Middle Eastern 
ally and important defense export customer. Russia also maintains its only out of 
area naval facility at Tartus, Syria. Given this and other equities, prior to sup- 
porting any type of transition plan, I think it likely that Moscow would seek assur- 
ances that any alternative to Assad would protect Russia’s interests in Syria. 


DYNAMIC stalemate IN SYRIA 

25. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, in your written testimony, you state that 
Syria “represents the most difficult challenge that I have witnessed in my 38-year 
career.” You went on further to state that, “ ... I would characterize [the conflict 
in Syria] as a dynamic stalemate with neither side able to achieve its operational 
objectives.” Can you explain further what you mean by a dynamic stalemate? 

General Austin. By dynamic stalemate, I mean that the Assad regime and the 
opposition are tactically and operationally at a stalemate. They continue to ex- 
change gains and losses on the battlefield with neither able to inflict a decisive de- 
feat on the other. As a result, unless something happens to shift momentum in one’s 
favor, the conflict is likely to remain in a stalemate for the foreseeable future. At 
the same time, there is a dynamic element to the crisis at large. Specifically, the 
increased proxy actor involvement, the expanding flow of foreign fighters, the pres- 
ence of chemical weapons, and the impact of the growing refugee crisis on neigh- 
boring countries is significantly impacting Syria and the surrounding areas. While 
the conflict may remain in a stalemate (tactically and operationally), the overall sit- 
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uation is likely to develop into a region-wide crisis if these other elements are not 
effectively addressed. 

26. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, the former CENTCOM commander, General 
Mattis, said that the fall of Assad would be the “biggest strategic setback for Iran 
in 20 years.” Do you agree with that statement? 

General Austin. I’m not certain I would characterize the potential fall of Assad 
as the “biggest strategic setback for Iran in 20 years.” However, I do agree that 
Assad’s fall would significantly impact Iran’s credibility and level of influence in the 
region. The resulting instability could expose tension and fractures among hard-lin- 
ers within Iran’s government. The sunk cost of significant investments made to the 
Assad regime could also impact Iran’s ability to fund and gain support for proxy ac- 
tivity in other parts of the region. 

27. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, how would the fall of Assad impact Iran? 

General Austin. They would likely lose their only state partner in the region. The 

sunk cost of investments made to Syria could impact Iran’s ability to fund and gain 
support for other proxy activity. It would represent an operational setback and it 
would inevitably limit Iran’s reach in parts of the region. However, they would like- 
ly continue to pose a threat with their Qods Force activity, cyber and ballistic mis- 
sile capabilities, and maritime presence. I would further assess that if Assad falls, 
Iran’s strategic ambition of regional hegemony would not be derailed. 

28. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, do you believe it is in the interests of the 
United States for the Assad regime to fall? 

General Austin. I believe it is in the interests of the United States, the Central 
Region, and the S 3 Tian people, that S 3 Tia transition responsibly to a new and stable 
government that is representative of the Syrian people, capable of effective govern- 
ance, and capable of legitimately representing Syria in the international forum. We 
would much prefer a responsible transition to a government as described, as op- 
posed to the fall of Assad, since a fall denotes a subsequent period of uncertainty, 
instability, and even increased violence. 

29. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, what is CENTCOM currently doing to help 
bring about the fall of Assad? 

General Austin. CENTCOM’s current focus is to support the U.S. Government’s 
efforts in achieving a diplomatic or political solution to the Syrian conflict. We con- 
tinue prudent planning on a variety of options that could enable the U.S. to do more 
in addressing other difficult challenges present inside Sjria. Our goal is to provide 
polic 3 Tnakers with sufficient decision space and present credible military response 
options should they be required to ensure Syrian compliance with United Nations/ 
Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons efforts to rid Syria of chem- 
ical weapons. We also continue to strengthen bilateral defense relationships with 
nations adjacent to Syria and most impacted by the conflict, in order to protect our 
vital interests and mitigate spillage from Syrian instability. We also continue to 
support United States Agency for International Development efforts to provide hu- 
manitarian assistance to Syrian refugees and decrease instability inside the host na- 
tions. 

30. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, what more would the United States and our 
partners have to do to end this stalemate and bring about Assad’s fall? 

General Austin. The decision to do more with respect to Syria is a policy decision. 
Absent a shift in the dynamics on the battlefield, the Syrian stalemate is likely to 
continue indefinitely. There are a few options that would limit risk to the United 
States while possibly helping to bring about the necessary shift in the battlefield 
dynamics. For instance, efforts to train and equip select moderate opposition forces 
to enhance their effectiveness could help tilt the momentum in their favor, thereby 
placing increased pressure on Assad. Additionally, intelligence sharing and border 
security initiatives aimed at curbing the flow of extremist foreign fighters into Syria 
would aid in diluting extremist views and countering Assad’s narrative that he is 
justified in fighting Islamic extremism. Putting diplomatic pressure on Russia, Iran, 
and Lebanese Hezbollah to restrict their support to Assad would further limit the 
regime’s capabilities. 
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IRANIAN INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE THREAT 

31. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, as you know, the Director of National Intel- 
ligence, James R. Clapper, has said that the Iranians are pursuing two systems that 
could have intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) capability as early as 2015. On 
February 27, Admiral Haney testified before the Senate Armed Services Committee 
at the U.S. Strategic Command posture hearing that, “Iran is still believed capable 
of fielding a long-range ballistic missile that could hit the United States by next 
year.” What is your assessment of Iran’s ICBM programs? 

General Austin. There are many factors to consider, but Iran does have ongoing 
space launch vehicle programs that incorporate technology potentially applicable to 
intercontinental ballistic-class missiles. Such launch vehicles could be capable of 
ICBM ranges, if configured as such. Actual fielding of an ICBM is likely several 
years away due to the significant technical complexities inherent in space launch 
vehicle development. 


A-io 

32. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, from January 1, 2002, to January 1, 2014, 
in the CENTCOM AOR, how many Mission Reports (MISREPS) have been filed by 
A-lOs? 

General Austin. CENTCOM does not maintain this data. This question is best 
answered by the Air Force. 

33. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, from January 1, 2002, to January 1, 2014, 
in the CENTCOM AOR, how many CAS employments with nine lines? 

General Austin. CENTCOM does not maintain this data. This question is best 
answered by the Air Force. 

34. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, from January 1, 2002, to January 1, 2014, 
in the CENTCOM AOR, how many MISREPS have been filed by F-16s, F-15Es, 
and B-ls? 

General Austin. CENTCOM does not maintain this data. This question is best 
answered by the Air Force. 

35. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, from January 1, 2002, to January 1, 2014, 
in the CENTCOM AOR, how many CAS employments with nine lines for the same 
time period for F-16, F-15E, and B-ls? 

General Austin. CENTCOM does not maintain this data. This question is best 
answered by the Air Force. 

36. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, from January 1, 2002, to January 1, 2014, 
in the CENTCOM AOR, how many Civilian Casualty (CIVCAS) events has the B- 
1 been associated with? 

General Austin. CENTCOM does not maintain this data. This question is best 
answered by the Air Force. 

37. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, from January 1, 2002, to January 1, 2014, 
in the CENTCOM AOR, how many CIVCAS events has the B-1 caused? 

General Austin. CENTCOM does not maintain this data. This question is best 
answered by the Air Force. 

38. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, from January 1, 2002, to January 1, 2014, 
in the CENTCOM AOR, how many CIVCAS events has the A-10 been associated 
with? 

General Austin. CENTCOM does not maintain this data. This question is best 
answered by the Air Force. 

39. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, from January 1, 2002, to January 1, 2014, 
in the CENTCOM AOR, how many CIVCAS events has the A-10 caused? 

General Austin. CENTCOM does not maintain this data. This question is best 
answered by the Air Force. 

40. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, if the A-10 is withdrawn from service, what 
aircraft will be fitted with LARSvl2 CSAR functionality and assume rescue mission 
commander duties? 

General Austin. Operational parameters for specific aircraft are best addressed 
by the Air Force. 
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41. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, if the A-10 is withdrawn from service, what 
are the lowest weather minimums that F-16s and F-15Es will he allowed to operate 
under? 

General Austin. Operational parameters for specific aircraft are best addressed 
hy the Air Force. 

42. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, is CENTCOM requesting A-10 capabilities 
after December 31, 2014? 

General Austin. In fiscal year 2015, CENTCOM is requesting 12 x A-lOs, or ap- 
propriate fighter or attack platform, capable of performing CSAR/Personnel Recov- 
ery Command and Control mission sets. 

43. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, please list all Air Force fighter aircraft being 
requested in fiscal year 2015. 

General Austin. Generally, CENTCOM requests capabilities to meet a wide range 
of operational requirements, leaving it up to the Services to determine the platform 
or unit that will support the missions. Based on the capabilities required in the 
CENTCOM AOR in fiscal year 2015 and the historical support from the Air Force, 
we anticipate the following: 

1. 12xF-16 

2. 12 X Fighters (F-16CJ) 

3. 18 X F-22 (prepare to deploy order) 

4. 24 X F-15C (prepare to deploy order) 

5. 24 X F-16CJ (prepare to deploy order) 

6. 18 X F-16 (prepare to deploy order) 

7. 12 X F-15E 

8. 12 X Fighters (F-16 Series) 

9. 6 X F-22 (when sourced, prepare to deply order decrements by six) 

10. 24 X F-15E (prepare to deploy order) 

11. 12 X A-lOs or CSAR/Personnel Recovery Command and Control Capability 

12. 6 X F-15E or Kinetic Strike Capability 

44. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, were A-IO capabilities requested by 
CENTCOM in fiscal year 2014? 

General Austin. Yes, A-10 capabilities were requested in fiscal year 2014 and are 
currently operating in Afghanistan, executing CAS and CSAR mission sets. 

45. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, with respect to a potential swarm-boat 
threat in the Persian Gulf, which Air Force aircraft can attack swarming boats with 
a ceiling below 5,000 feet? 

General Austin. Operational parameters for specific aircraft are best addressed 
by the Air Force. 

46. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, with respect 
threat in the Persian Gulf, which Air Force aircraft can 
a ceiling below 1,500 feet? 

General Austin. Operational parameters for specific 
by the Air Force. 

47. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, in the CENTCOM AOR, which CAS weapon 
would an F-15E or an F-16 use when the weather ceiling is below 5,000 feet? 

General Austin. Operational parameters for specific aircraft are best addressed 
by the Air Force. 

48. Senator Ayotte. General Austin, in the CENTCOM AOR, which CAS weapon 
would an F-15E or an F-16 use when the weather ceiling below 1,500 feet? 

General Austin. Operational parameters for specific aircraft are best addressed 
by the Air Force. 


to a potential swarm-boat 
attack swarming boats with 

aircraft are best addressed 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mike Lee 

IRAN 

49. Senator Lee. General Austin, an Iranian negotiator, Abbas Arachi, stated ear- 
lier this month that his country would not negotiate with the west on its ballistic 
missile program, and General Flynn of the Defense Intelligence Agency told this 
committee that Iran could have an ICBM by 2015. This is an issue that has not 
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been addressed in the interim deal between the United States and Iran. Do you be- 
lieve that continued progress of the Iranian ICBM program is a threat to the United 
States? 

General Austin. Yes, I do. Iran already has the largest inventory of ballistic mis- 
siles in the Middle East and continues to make incremental progress in its develop- 
ment of space launch vehicles, which could be applied to an ICBM program. 
Unhindered, Iran may eventually be capable of fielding a missile with a range of 
10,000 km, which would enable it to threaten the U.S. Homeland. Achieving such 
a capability within the next several years is unlikely, as Iran still faces numerous 
technical hurdles inherent to space launch vehicle and/or ICBM development. How- 
ever, their continued pursuit of this capability does pose a long-term threat to the 
United States. 

50. Senator Lee. General Austin, should the Iranian ICBM program be something 
that is addressed in the final agreement that we are negotiating with Iran? 

General Austin. This ultimately represents a policy decision. However, I am con- 
cerned about Iran’s expanding ballistic missile program, which includes efforts to 
develop space launch vehicles and, possibly, ICBMs. These weapons could serve as 
strategic delivery systems for a future nuclear weapon. Thus, any agreement that 
limits Iran’s ballistic missile program and long-range delivery capabilities would 
benefit U.S. interests. 

51. Senator Lee. General Austin, what is the military assessment of Iranian sup- 
port of terrorist networks and has this changed any since the election of President 
Rouhani or the announcement of the interim agreement this fall? 

General Austin. Despite Tehran’s more positive engagement with the inter- 
national community, Iranian support to terrorist networks as a way of pursuing re- 
gional goals continues. There has been no obvious change to Iranian support to ter- 
rorism since the election of Ruhani or the announcement of the interim agreement 
in late 2013. The Israeli interdiction of an Iranian weapons shipment destined for 
Gaza demonstrated Iran’s continued support to Palestinian terrorist elements. Fur- 
ther, a Bahraini interdiction of explosively formed penetrators and other weapons 
destined for Bahraini militant groups committed to destabilizing Bahrain also illus- 
trated that Iran has not slowed its support of terrorist and insurgent groups in the 
region despite the improved atmosphere in nuclear negotiations. 

AL QAEDA/TEREORISM 

52. Senator Lee. General Austin and General Rodriguez, recent attacks in the 
Middle East and North Africa, such as the attack in Benghazi, highlight the evo- 
lution of al Qaeda over the past decade into decentralized, regional organizations 
in places like Syria, Libya, Somalia, and Yemen, with differing agendas and goals. 
What is the level of coordination between these groups or control from a central 
leadership? 

General Austin. Al Qaeda has evolved in its ability to conduct attacks in more 
theaters, particularly since the Arab Awakening. Al Qaeda leverages its diffusion 
as a source of strength and the growing connectivity and coordination among al 
Qaeda’s nodes has enabled the movement’s survival and expansion. Simultaneously, 
al Qaeda affiliates pursue local agendas in support of the movement’s broader stra- 
tegic goals. While al Qaeda senior leadership may not control day-to-day operations 
in theater, its strategic guidance is critical to the movement’s cohesion. 

There are two trends solidifying al Qaeda senior leader’s significant influence over 
the diffuse nodes of the movement. First, al Qaeda features a growing cadre of geo- 
graphically dispersed leadership. The al Qaeda “core” is no longer limited to the Af- 
ghanistan-Pakistan region, rather, its deputy leader now is in Yemen and senior 
leadership figures are active in S 3 Tia and North Africa. This dispersal allows al 
Qaeda’s central leadership to be better informed and react more quickly in support 
of al Qaeda nodes in dynamic environments. Second, al Qaeda’s affiliates and allies 
continue to support the movement’s global agenda and seek central leadership guid- 
ance to frame local objectives. 

There also remains a high level of coordination between al Qaeda’s nodes. Al 
Qaeda has fostered connectivity among its affiliates and allies over the past decade, 
spawning a network with entrenched redundancy and cooperation. Despite counter- 
terrorism pressure on al Qaeda’s core in Afghanistan and Pakistan, the network has 
grown as the movement becomes increasingly interconnected and more resistant to 
counterterrorism pressure. Al Qaeda affiliates share facilitation nodes, funding, and 
guidance. We expect this coordination extends to attack planning, terrorist tactics. 
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and improved technology and weapons. Furthermore, the affiliates are now the 
movement’s center of gravity for expanding coordination. The affiliates drive contin- 
ued expansion, establishing new relationships with emerging groups, and overseeing 
the acquisition of new nodes and individuals on behalf of central leadership. 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 

53. Senator Lee. General Austin and General Rodriguez, do you believe these ex- 
tremist groups are more focused on regional goals, such as overthrowing govern- 
ments or establishing control of territory, or on attacking U.S. targets? 

General Austin. At the heart of al Qaeda’s Grand Strategy is a flexible, two- 
pronged approach to topple regional apostate governments and attack U.S. targets 
and interests. Historically, al Qaeda levels of effort toward regional goals and their 
desire to attack U.S. targets have changed as the movement adapted. However, this 
is not an “either/or” strategy. In fact, these goals are not mutually exclusive and 
can be pursued in tandem. Additionally, the focus on regional goals and attacking 
the U.S. both contribute to al Qaeda’s overarching strategic objective, which is the 
reestablishment of an Islamic Caliphate throughout the Middle East and North Afri- 
ca. 

General Rodriguez. [Deleted.] 


SYRIA 

54. Senator Lee. General Austin, the Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons and the international community are working under last year’s agreement 
to remove chemical weapons from Syria, though progress is slower than the timeline 
agreed upon. What do you believe is the biggest national security threat to the 
United States currently stemming from the Syrian crisis? 

General Austin. The most direct threat to our national security is the increasing 
flow of foreign fighters into Syria. Last year, there were 800 or so; now there are 
in excess of 8,000. They are traveling to Syria from the West, North Africa, Europe, 
and throughout the Middle East. The concern is that most of them will return to 
their countries more radicalized and with weapons and valuable experience gained. 
It is possible they will target the west and/or our partners nations. Foreign extrem- 
ists are also taking advantage of the war-torn environment in S3Tia and estab- 
lishing training and recruitment camps, thus increasing capability and building an 
external framework to facilitate operations against the United States and the west. 

55. Senator Lee. General Austin, we are aware that extremist groups in Syria, 
such as the al Nusra front, have ambitions to attack the U.S. Homeland, and are 
also working with moderate groups that we have been supporting. I understand that 
the situation on the ground is fluid, but can we guarantee that the assistance we 
are supplying to moderates in Syria are not being used by or to the benefit of ex- 
tremist groups who want to attack the United States? 

General Austin. No, we cannot guarantee the assistance we provide doesn’t fall 
into the wrong hands. Undoubtedly, some weapons and funds flowing into Syria 
wind up in the hands of extremists such as Al Nusrah Front or the Islamic State 
of Iraq and Levant (ISIL). 

Al Nusrah Front works closely with all factions of the opposition and is often 
aware of logistics and humanitarian shipments into Syria. At times they even ac- 
quire and disseminate these shipments to the local populace. This, in turn, benefits 
Al Nusrah Front in the propaganda war. 

ISIL continues to fight the opposition for territory and resources, often hijacking 
weapons, materiel, and humanitarian aid shipments for its own use. ISIL has ac- 
quired advanced weapons and is using them in Syria, and has introduced them in 
the ongoing fight in Iraq’s Anbar Province. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. The committee 
meets this morning to consider the posture of our two combatant 
commands in the western hemisphere, and we are pleased to wel- 
come General Charles “Chuck” H. Jacoby, Jr., USA, Commander, 
U.S. Northern Command (NORTHCOM) and Commander/North 
American Aerospace Defense Command; and General John F. 
Kelly, Commander, U.S. Southern Command (SOUTHCOM). 

Thank you both for the long service that you have provided to 
our country, your leadership, and please pass along our gratitude 
to the men and women, military and civilian, with whom you work, 
as well as their families, for the great support that they provide. 

One of the three strategic pillars of the National Defense Strat- 
egy highlighted in the recent Quadrennial Defense Review is to, 
“protect the Homeland, to deter and defeat attacks on the United 
States, and to support civil authorities in mitigating the effects of 
potential attacks and natural disasters.” That sums up the mission 
of NORTHCOM. We look forward to hearing how General Jacoby 
is implementing this strategic priority and what impact the budget 
caps imposed by the Budget Control Act (BCA) are having on this 
mission. 

General Jacoby is responsible for the operation of Homeland Bal- 
listic Missile Defense (BMD), the Ground-Based Midcourse Defense 
(GMD) System, which has had several flight-test failures caused by 
problems that need to be corrected and demonstrated before we de- 
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ploy more interceptors. We would be interested in his views on the 
need for testing and improving our GMD system, particularly its 
sensor and discrimination capabilities, and on improving its future 
kill vehicles with a new design. 

In its mission to provide defense support to civil authorities, 
NORTHCOM works closely with other Federal agencies and with 
the Governors and the National Guard. We hope to hear how the 
budget request, his budget request, will affect the command’s abil- 
ity to respond to natural and manmade disasters, and to promote 
regional security through our security partnerships with Canada 
and Mexico, including efforts with Mexico to reduce the twin 
scourges of violence and illicit trafficking of drugs, money, weap- 
ons, and people. 

Both of our witnesses face the threat of transnational criminal 
organizations (TCO); organizations that breed instability, corrup- 
tion, and violence throughout the region, undermining democratic 
institutions in civil society with their illicit trafficking operations. 
General Kelly, your prepared opening statement goes so far as to 
call these TCOs “corporations.” We look forward to your views on 
the effectiveness of our law enforcement, military, and intelligence 
efforts to take on those entities. 

General Kelly, as a result of funding restrictions required by the 
budget caps, the Military Services have reduced their support of 
your requirements substantially, and I hope that you will provide 
our committee with an understanding of the choices that you’ve 
had to make in mitigating the impact of funding cuts. As an exam- 
ple, last year you reported the success of Operation Martillo, which 
fused intelligence and operations efforts to take on illicit drug traf- 
ficking, and the results of that operation were impressive. How- 
ever, under current and proposed funding levels, I understand the 
Navy will have little choice but to reduce the deployments that 
would support the continuation of that operation. 

SOUTHCOM faces a multitude of other security challenges, in- 
cluding training and equipping militaries of friendly nations; train- 
ing and equipping peacekeepers for deployment to multilateral 
peacekeeping operations across the globe; enabling, advising, and 
supporting Colombian military and law enforcement operations; 
monitoring the activities of Russia, China, Iran, and nonstate ac- 
tors in the hemisphere; growing political instability in Venezuela; 
and responding to requests from the Department of State (DOS) for 
additional security forces and evacuation support. We would be in- 
terested, General, in any targeted funding or authorities that may 
be needed to carry out those missions. 

Senator Inhofe. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think we all know that, now more than ever, the threats we 
face are no longer confined to geographic boundaries that divide 
our combatant commands. What happens in Latin America, in the 
Middle East, in Asia and Africa, directly impacts the security of the 
U.S. Homeland. 

General Jacoby, this reality is reflected in your prepared re- 
marks, where you state that, “The U.S. Homeland is increasingly 
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vulnerable to an array of threats around the world.” This is par- 
ticularly true with regards to Iran and North Korea. North Korea 
continues to engage with provocative actions, including military ex- 
ercises, nuclear tests, and the development of a road mobile missile 
system. Additionally, the recent agreement with Iran has done 
nothing to halt the regime’s pursuit of nuclear weapons and their 
nuclear weapon capability and the means to deliver it to our 
shores. That is why I remain committed to pushing efforts to in- 
crease the reliability of our GMD system, including the develop- 
ment of a new kill vehicle for our Ground-Based Interceptors (GBI), 
as well as an additional radar system for the east coast, which we 
actually had started, at one time. 

In our hemisphere, violence is escalating throughout Central and 
South America and Mexico as a result of ruthless criminal organi- 
zations. These groups command multibillion-dollar networks that 
smuggle drugs, weapons, humans, and just about anything else 
that’ll make money. Today, their reach extends far beyond Latin 
America. They now operate in Africa, Europe, and Asia, and they 
have presence in more than 1,200 cities in the United States. 

So, I look to both of our witnesses today to update the committee 
on the growing threat from these groups and what’s being done to 
combat their spread. 

General Kelly, SOUTHCOM has long suffered from resources 
shortfalls. Sequestration is going to make it a lot worse. You say 
in your statement that budget cuts over the next 10 years will have 
a “disproportionally large impact” on your operations to exercise in 
engagement activities and that our relationships, leadership, and 
influence in the region are, “paying the price.” I hope you will talk 
more in detail about that, and that neither of you will try to sugar- 
coat the problems that we are facing today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

General Jacoby. 

STATEMENT OF GEN CHARLES H. JACOBY, JR., USA, COM- 
MANDER, U.S. NORTHERN COMMAND, AND COMMANDER, 

NORTH AMERICAN AEROSPACE DEFENSE COMMAND 

General Jacoby. Chairman Levin, Senator Inhofe, distinguished 
members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before you today. 

It is a pleasure to be here once again with my friend and fellow 
Combatant Commander, John Kelly of SOUTHCOM, and I have 
with me today my senior enlisted leader. Command Star Major Bob 
Winzenreid. 

On behalf of the soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, coastguards- 
men, and trusted civilian teammates of NORTHCOM and North 
American Aerospace Defense Command (NORAD), I appreciate this 
committee’s continuing support of our unique and important mis- 
sions. 

I would like to begin by acknowledging the importance of the 2- 
year reprieve offered by the Bipartisan Budget Act (BBA) of 2013. 
It enabled short-term readiness fixes and selected program 
buybacks of significant importance to the Homeland. However, the 
challenge of the BCA and sequestration remains, hampering our 
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ability to plan and decide strategically, frustrating our efforts to 
find innovative solutions to complex national security challenges, 
and reminding us that the recent BBA only postpones, but does not 
eliminate, the risk to our future readiness and ability to meet the 
missions specified in the Defense Strategic Guidance of 2012. We 
need your help in Congress for a permanent fix to the BCA of 2011. 

Of particular concern was the Department of Defense (DOD) 
hard choice to implement the furlough of our dedicated civilian 
teammates as a cost-cutting measure. This decision compromised 
morale, unsettled families, and caused us to break a bond of trust, 
one that is absolutely critical to the accomplishment of our mission. 
Equally unsettling, NORAD’s ability to execute its primary mission 
of aerospace defense of the Homeland has been subject to increased 
risk, given the degradation of U.S. combat Air Force readiness. 
With the vigilance and the support of Air Combat Command and 
the U.S. Air Force, we’ve been able to sustain our effective day-to- 
day posture, but that comes at the cost of overall U.S. Air Force 
readiness, which continues to hover at 50 percent. 

As the world grows increasingly volatile and complex, threats to 
our national security are becoming more diffuse and less attrib- 
utable. While we stand constant vigil against asymmetric network 
threat activities, Russian actions in the Ukraine demonstrate that 
symmetric threats remain. Ultimately, crises originating elsewhere 
in the world can rapidly manifest themselves here at home, making 
the Homeland more vulnerable than it has been in the past. 

I agree with Director of National Intelligence Clapper, al Qaeda 
and TCOs continue to adapt, and they do so much more quickly 
than we do. To deter and defeat these globally networked threats, 
it is imperative that we prioritize our support to our partners in 
the law enforcement community and the international community. 
Their forward efforts help keep these TCOs from transforming into 
large-scale threats to the Homeland. 

Another critical enabler to successfully defending the Homeland 
is strategic intelligence and warning. The recent compromise of in- 
telligence information, including the capabilities of the National Se- 
curity Agency, profoundly impact how we defend the Homeland 
against both symmetric and asymmetric adversaries. 

With regard to missile defense, tangible evidence of North Ko- 
rean and Iranian ambitions confirms that a limited ballistic missile 
threat to the Homeland has matured from a theoretical to a prac- 
tical consideration. Moreover, we are concerned about the potential 
for these lethal technologies to proliferate to other actors. 

To address these possibilities, we are also working with the Mis- 
sile Defense Agency (MDA) to invest in a tailored solution to ad- 
dress the challenges that advancing missile technologies impose on 
our BMD system architecture. 

In addition to the issues mentioned thus far, NORTHCOM and 
NORAD continue to work to address a variety of other challenges 
to our missions across the approaches to North America. With sea- 
sonal ice decreasing, the Arctic is evolving into a true strategic ap- 
proach to the Homeland. Therefore, we continue to work with our 
premier Arctic partner, Canada, and other stakeholders, to develop 
our communications, domain awareness, infrastructure, and pres- 
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ence in order to enable safety, security, and defense in the far 
north. 

Defending the Homeland in depth requires partnerships with all 
of our neighbors: Canada, Mexico, and the Bahamas. Our futures 
are inextricably bound together, and this needs to be a good thing 
in the security context. The stronger and safer they are, the strong- 
er our partnerships, the safer we all are, collectively. This creates 
our common competitive security advantage for North America. 

For civil support, NORTHCOM stands ready to respond to na- 
tional security events as a core DOD mission and to provide sup- 
port to lead Federal agencies for manmade or natural disasters. 
Our challenge remains to not be late to need. The men and women 
of NORTHCOM and NORAD proudly remain vigilant and ready as 
we stand watch over North America and adapt to the uncertainty 
of the global security environment and fiscal realities. 

I am honored to serve as their commander, and thank this com- 
mittee for your support of our important missions. I look forward 
to your questions. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of General Jacoby follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN Charles H. Jacoby, Jr., USA 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, distinguished members of the Com- 
mittee, thank you for the opportunity to report on the posture and future direction 
of U.S. Northern Command (NORTHCOM) and North American Aerospace Defense 
Command (NORAD). Our integrated staffs carry on a legacy of over 55 years of con- 
tinental defense under NORAD, and NORTHCOM’s 11 years of safeguarding the 
Homeland through innovative programs, robust partnerships, and continual im- 
provement. The nation is well served by the commands’ professionals who are fo- 
cused on deterring, preventing, and if necessary, defeating threats to our security. 

INTRODUCTION 

This is a time of dynamic unpredictability for the Department of Defense (DOD). 
As the world grows increasingly volatile and complex, threats to our national secu- 
rity are becoming more diffuse and less attributable. This evolution demands contin- 
uous innovation and transformation within the Armed Forces and the national secu- 
rity architecture. Meanwhile, fiscal constraints have further compelled us to rethink 
our strategies, reorient the force, rebalance risk across competing missions, and take 
uncommon actions to achieve spending reductions. Particularly troubling, in dealing 
with sequestration last year, we broke faith with our civilian workforce. Imple- 
menting furloughs as a cost-cutting measure compromised morale, unsettled fami- 
lies, and understandably caused many DOD civilians to reevaluate their commit- 
ment to civil service by undermining one of the most significant competitive advan- 
tages the DOD offers its civilian workforce, stability. 

While we must deal realistically with limited budgets, the Homeland must be ap- 
propriately resourced to protect our sovereignty, secure critical infrastructure, offer 
sanctuary to our citizens, and provide a secure base from which we project our na- 
tional power. As a desired target of our adversaries, the Homeland is increasingly 
vulnerable to an array of evolving threats. Thus, we should not give ground when 
it comes to defense of the Nation and the protection of North America. NORTHCOM 
and NORAD are priority investments in national security that should not be com- 
promised as a consequence of the budget environment. When Canada was con- 
fronted with similar fiscal pressures to those encountered here, they fully resourced 
NORAD. Holding up our end of shared defense through NORAD honors Canada’s 
commitment, and is a key element of our Nation’s competitive advantage across an 
uncertain global landscape. 
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The USNORTHCOM geographic area of responsibility encompasses North America. It 
includes the GullofMcxico, the Straits of Florida, much of the Caribbean region (U.S. 
Virgin Islands. British Virgin Islands. Bennudit. Puerto Rico. 1 he Bahamas, and Turks and 
Caicos Islands), and the approaches to the crmlincni. Including significant portions of the 
Atlantic. I’acilic, and Arctic Deeans. 


Homeland defense depends on readiness and preparedness. The dedicated profes- 
sionals from the Intelligence community, including the National Security Agency 
(NSA) and other organizations, provide vital indications and warnings enabling the 
continued security and defense of our Nation. The recent and potential future com- 
promises of intelligence information, including the capabilities of the NSA, an agen- 
cy with which NORAD/NORTHCOM relies on with an effective operational partner- 
ship, profoundly disrupts and impacts how we deter terrorists and defend the Home- 
land. 

Further, although I am encouraged by the short-term stability obtained by recent 
passage of the Bipartisan Budget Act of 2013, the shadow of sequestration still 
looms over key strategic decisions concerning how we defend the Nation over the 
next two decades. Should sequestration return in 2016, it would lead to a situation 
where combat readiness and modernization could not fully support current and pro- 
jected requirements to defend the Homeland. Underinvestment in capabilities which 
sustain readiness increases our vulnerability and risk. The nation deserves better 
than a hollow force lacking the capability or capacity to confront threats. 


My prioritic.s: 

• Expand and strengdicn our trusted partnerships 

• Advance and sustain the bi-national military command 

• Gain and maintain all-domain situational awareness 

• Advocate and develop capabilities in our core mission areas to outpace all threats 

• Take care of our people; they arc our foundation 


Distinct from other geographic combatant commands, we must observe and com- 
ply with domestic legal and policy requirements as a condition of operating in the 
Homeland. Under the direction of the President and Secretary of Defense, 
NORTHCOM and NORAD deliver effective, timely DOD support to a wide variety 
of tasks in the Homeland and ultimately defend our citizens and property from at- 
tack. Our commands work in an environment governed by domestic laws, and guid- 
ed by the policies, traditions, and customs our country has developed over centuries 
in the use and roles of Armed Forces at home. We also hold the obligation of serving 
citizens with deservedly high expectations for decisive action from the military in 
times of need. In this environment, it is imperative we retain the ability to outpace 
threats and maintain all-domain situational awareness to allow greater decision 
space for strategic leaders. The commands’ approach is to defend the Homeland “for- 
ward” and in-depth through trusted partnerships with fellow combatant commands, 
our hemispheric neighbors, and the interagency community. We carry out our pri- 
mary missions of Homeland defense, security cooperation, and civil support with a 
focus on preparation, partnerships, and vigilance. 

HOMELAND DEFENSE 

NORTHCOM and NORAD are part of a layered defense of the Homeland desired 
to respond to threats before they reach our shores. Our national security architec- 
ture must be capable of deterring and defeating traditional and asymmetric threats 
including aircraft, ballistic missiles, terrorism, and cyber-attacks on economic sys- 
tems and critical infrastructure. In the maritime domain, advances in submarine- 
launched cruise missiles and submarine technologies challenge our Homeland de- 
fense efforts, as does our aging undersea surveillance infrastructure. Additionally, 
we recognize the Arctic as an approach to the Homeland and must account for 
emerging concerns and opportunities related to greater accessibility and human ac- 
tivity in the region. We support the Federal response to many threats facing the 
Nation which are primarily security or law enforcement related, while ultimate re- 
sponsibility for defending against and defeating direct attacks by state and non- 
state actors rests with DOD. 
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NOR/\D Mission: North Ajncrican Aerospace Defense Command conducts aerospace 
waminjr. aerospace control, and maritime warning in the defense of North America. 


Aerospace Warning and Control 

In the performance of our aerospace missions, including Operation Noble Eagle, 
Norad defends North American airspace and safeguards key national terrain by em- 
ploying a combination of armed fighters, aerial refueling, Airborne Warning and 
Control System (AWACS) surveillance platforms, the National Capital Region Inte- 
grated Air Defense System, and ground-based Air Defense Sector surveillance detec- 
tion capabilities. We regularly exercise our three NORAD Regions and NORTHCOM 
components through Exercise Vigilant Shield. 

Over the past year, we launched fighters, AWACS, and tankers from the Alaskan 
and Canadian NORAD Regions in response to Russian Long-Range Aviation. These 
sorties, as in the past, were not identified on international flight plans and pene- 
trated the North American Air Defense Identification Zone. Detect and intercept op- 
erations demonstrated our ability and intent to defend the northern reaches of our 
Homelands and contribute to our strategic deterrence of aerospace threats to the 
Homeland. 

NCRAD regions are an integral part of our Homeland defense mission. Their ca- 
pability to provide mission-ready aircraft and pilots across all platforms plays a crit- 
ical role in our common defense with Canada. The ability of NCRAD to execute our 
primary mission is placed at significant risk given the degradation of U.S. Combat 
Air Force readiness, which hovers at 50 percent. The lack of ready forces is directly 
attributable to the fiscal pressure placed on readiness accounts and the subsequent 
challenges our Air Force Service Provider faces to execute modernization and recapi- 
talization programs. 

We are partnering with the Air Force to take decisive steps to restructure forces 
and regain readiness by innovatively making every training sortie count. However, 
I am concerned about our mid- and long-term capability to deliver the deterrent ef- 
fects required of NCRAD. If the Budget Control Act persists beyond fiscal year 2015, 
the extraordinary measures being undertaken by the Air Force to preserve readi- 
ness may not be enough to assure that combat forces can satisfy NCRAD require- 
ments. Reversing current negative readiness trends will require considerable time 
and expense to return squadrons to mission-ready status. For example, one of only 
two annual Air Force Weapons Instructor Courses, and two Red Flag exercises, were 
cancelled this past year which will have an enduring impact on the readiness, train- 
ing, and preparedness of our Air Force. Now more than ever, the Air Force’s efforts 
to seek an appropriate balance between readiness today and tomorrow will have a 
key impact on NCRAD’s current and future success. 


USNORTI-ICOM Mt-ision: Unitet) Statcj. Nonhem Commanil pannera to conduct homeland 
defense, security cooperation, and civil support, to defend and secure the United Slates and 
its interests. 


Missile Defense 

We remain vigilant to nations developing the capability to threaten our Homeland 
with ballistic missiles. While tensions have subsided for the time being, North Korea 
continues to ignore United Nations resolutions and seeks international recognition 
as a nuclear-armed state, which we oppose. North Korea again showcased its new 
road-mobile Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) during a military parade this 
past July. Similarly, while Iran does not yet possess a nuclear weapon and professes 
not to seek one, it is developing advanced missile capabilities faster than previously 
assessed. Iran has successfully orbited satellites, demonstrating technologies di- 
rectly relevant to the development of an ICBM. Tangible evidence of North Korean 
and Iranian ambitions reinforces our understanding of how the ballistic missile 
threat to the Homeland has matured from a theoretical to a practical consideration. 
Moreover, we are concerned about the potential for these lethal technologies to pro- 
liferate to other actors. 

I remain confident in our current ability to defend the United States against bal- 
listic missile threats from North Korea or Iran. However, advancing missile tech- 
nologies demand improvement to the Ballistic Missile Defense System architecture 
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in order to maintain our strategic advantage. We are working with the Missile De- 
fense Agency (MDA) on a holistic approach to programmatically invest in tailored 
solutions. A steady-testing schedule and continued investment are needed to in- 
crease reliability and resilience across the missile defense enterprise. We are pur- 
suing a more robust sensor architecture capable of providing kill assessment infor- 
mation and more reliable Ground-based Interceptors (GBI). Additionally, we are de- 
liberately assessing improvements to the Nation’s intelligence collection and surveil- 
lance capability in order to improve our understanding of adversary capability and 
intent. Finally, we recognize the proliferation of threats that will challenge BMD in- 
ventories. Over time, missile defense must become an integral part of new deter- 
rence strategies towards rogue states that balance offensive as well as defensive ca- 
pabilities. 

In March 2013, the Secretary of Defense announced plans to strengthen Home- 
land Ballistic Missile Defense by increasing the number of GBIs from 30 to 44, and 
deploying a second TPY-2 radar to Japan. NORTHCOM is actively working with 
our mission partners to see that these activities are completed as soon as possible. 
We are supporting MDA’s study evaluating possible locations in the United States, 
should we require an additional missile defense interceptor site. When required 
based upon maturity of the threat, a third site will enable greater weapons access, 
increased GBI inventory, and increased battlespace against threats, such as those 
from North Korea and Iran. Choosing a third site is dependent on numerous factors 
including battlespace geometry, sensors, command and control, and interceptor im- 
provements. Finally, with the support of Congress, we are making plans for deploy- 
ment of a new long-range discriminating radar and assessing options for future sen- 
sor architecture. 

Our ability to detect, track, and engage airborne threats, including emerging 
cruise missile technology, was the principal focus of our recently completed Defense 
Design for the National Capital Region. Next winter we will begin a 3-year Joint 
Land Attack Cruise Missile Defense Elevated Netted Sensor (JLENS) operational 
exercise at Aberdeen Proving Ground, establishing a new capability to detect and 
engage cruise missiles at range before they threaten the Washington, DC, area. 
NORAD will combine JLENS capabilities with the Stateside Affordable Radar Sys- 
tem into the existing air defense structure. These capabilities can point to a next 
generation air surveillance capability for Homeland cruise missile defense. 

Maritime 

NORAD conducts its maritime warning mission on a global scale through an ex- 
tensive network of information sharing on potential maritime threats to the United 
States and Canada. Our execution of this mission continues to mature — we issued 
14 maritime warnings or advisories in 2013, 6 more than the previous year. 
Through NORTHCOM’s cooperative maritime defense, we gain and maintain situa- 
tional awareness to detect, warn of, deter, and defeat threats within the domain. 

In 2013, to improve capability and enhance Homeland command and control rela- 
tionships in the maritime domain, U.S. Fleet Forces Command was designated U.S. 
Naval Forces North, providing NORTHCOM with an assigned naval component on 
the east coast. We are also working in parallel with U.S. Pacific Command to close 
seams for command and control on the west coast. These initiatives support DOD’s 
strategic pivot to the Asia-Pacific and account for the increased pace of Russian and 
Chinese maritime activity in our area of responsibility (AOR), including their forays 
into the Arctic. 

NORAD Strategic Review 

Consistent with my priority to advance and sustain the bi-national military com- 
mand, at the direction of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Canada’s 
Chief of the Defence Staff, we recently initiated a NORAD Strategic Review. The 
Review intends to capitalize on existing synergies and identify opportunities to 
evolve NORAD into an agile, modernized command capable of outpacing the full 
spectrum of threats. The review identified promising opportunities to improve oper- 
ational effectiveness, several of which can be implemented immediately. For exam- 
ple, we can realize benefits from aligning the U.S. and Canadian readiness reporting 

g rocesses and by collaborating closely on continental threat assessment and capa- 
ility development processes. 

The Arctic 

The Arctic, part of the NORAD area of operations and NORTHCOM AOR, is his- 
toric key terrain for DOD in defense of North America. With decreasing seasonal 
ice, the Arctic is evolving into a true strategic approach to the Homeland. Arctic and 
non-Arctic nations are updating their strategies and positions on the future of the 
region through a variety of international forums and observable activities. Russia, 
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after decades of limited surface activity, significantly increased its naval operations 
in the high north. This activity included multi-ship exercises as well as an unprece- 
dented amphibious landing and reestablishment of a long-closed airbase in the New 
Siberian Islands. Also, China recently achieved formal observer status on the Arctic 
Council; continues diplomatic, scientific, and trade initiatives with Nordic nations; 
and is making progress on a second polar icebreaker. While potential for friction ex- 
ists, the opening of the Arctic presents an historic opportunity to solidify and ex- 
pand strategic partnerships and cooperation. 

We fulfill our responsibilities as the DOD’s advocate for Arctic capabilities by 
working with stakeholders to develop military capabilities to protect U.S. economic 
interests, maritime safety, and freedom of maneuver. We prepare for attendant se- 
curity and defense considerations should countries and commercial entities disagree 
over sea-transit routes and lucrative natural resources. Secretary Hagel’s comments 
on this subject are pertinent, “Throughout human history, mankind has raced to 
discover the next frontier. Time after time, discovery was swiftly followed by con- 
flict. We cannot erase this history. But we can assure that history does not repeat 
itself in the Arctic.” To this end, we are pursuing advancements in communications, 
domain awareness, infrastructure, and presence to outpace the potential challenges 
that accompany increased human activity. 

The Department’s desired end state for the Arctic is a secure and stable region 
where U.S. national interests are safeguarded, the U.S. Homeland is protected, and 
nations work cooperatively. With Canada as our premier partner in the Arctic, 
NORAD and NORTHCOM seek to improve our binational and bilateral abilities to 
provide for defense, safety, security, and cooperative partnerships in the Arctic. To 
enhance these endeavors, I continue to support accession to the Law of the Sea Con- 
vention, which would give the United States a legitimate voice within the Conven- 
tion’s framework. 

Exercises ! Lessons Learned 

To ensure our readiness for Homeland defense missions, we rely on a robust joint 
training and exercise program to develop and refine key capabilities. In the last 2 
years, we incorporated other combatant command and multinational participation 
in our major exercises like Vigilant Shield, which more closely approximates how 
we expect to respond to real-world contingencies or crises. An integrated approach 
also ensures we work in unison with our domestic and international partners to re- 
inforce mutual response capabilities and sustain our ability to project power. 

Additionally, NORTHCOM and NORAD, while postured to respond to unwanted 
Russian aerospace activity, conducted a successful annual Air Control exercise with 
the armed forces of the Russian Federation. Known as Vigilant Eagle, this exercise 
simulated fighter aircraft from the United States, Canada, and Russia working co- 
operatively to intercept a hijacked passenger aircraft traveling between the three 
nations. Once intercepted, we transferred control of the aircraft to Russia to escort 
the plane as it landed in their territory. This combined exercise expanded dialogue 
and cooperation, sustained defense contacts, and fostered understanding among our 
governments and militaries. 


SECURITY COOPERATION 

Defending the Homeland in depth requires partnership with our neighbors — Can- 
ada, Mexico, and The Bahamas — to confront shared security concerns and guard the 
approaches to the continent and the region. 

The U.S. -Canada NORAD Agreement is the gold standard for cooperation between 
nations on common defense. Our security partnership with Canada has pushed out 
the protected perimeter of our Homelands to the furthest extents of the continent. 
Their meanin^ul contributions to the defense of North America through NORAD, 
and globally through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, make Canada an in- 
dispensable ally. Defending together is the principal competitive advantage we enjoy 
in defending our Homelands. 

In the rest of our AOR, theater security cooperation activities focus on being the 
defense partner of choice in working on common regional security issues. The pro- 
liferation and influence of Transnational Criminal Organizations (TCOs) pose social, 
economic, and security challenges for the United States, Canada, Mexico, and The 
Bahamas. A related threat is the potential for Middle Eastern and other terrorist 
organizations to exploit pathways into the United States by using their increased 
presence in Latin America and exploiting the destabilizing influence of organized 
crime networks. Our efforts to counter transnational organized crime focus on pro- 
viding support to our U.S. law enforcement partners, other U.S. Government agen- 
cies, and our military partners in the AOR. Theater security cooperation activities 
involve detailed and collaborative planning with our partners’ militaries and Fed- 
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eral agencies. Throughout the process, we remain respectful of our partners’ na- 
tional sovereignty and frame our initiatives with that in mind. 

Canada 

In addition to ongoing activities in NORAD, our security cooperation with Canada 
includes all-domain awareness; regional partner engagement; cross-horder mitiga- 
tion support of chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear incidents; and com- 
bined training and exercises. Over the past year, we began discussing cooperative 
efforts in cyber and concluded an action plan for further cooperation in the Arctic. 

Last June, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff hosted Canada’s Chief of the 
Defence Staff in a first-ever Defense Chiefs Strategic Dialogue. The Chairman and 
Chief agreed to pursue several initiatives over the next year, including the NORAD 
Strategic Review, ongoing NORTHCOM and NORAD cooperative efforts on regional 
engagement, cyber, and combined training; our relationship has never been strong- 
er. 

Mexico 

A strong security relationship with Mexico is a critical strategic imperative re- 
flecting the power of our shared economic, demographic, geographic, and democratic 
interests. An enduring partnership with a secure and prosperous Mexico is a nec- 
essary precondition to the long-term security and prosperity of the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere. Our nations share responsibility for disabling and dis- 
mantling the illicit criminal networks that traffic narcotics and other contraband 
into the United States, and illegal weapons and illicit reyenues into Mexico. TCOs 
continue to establish support zones, distribute narcotics, and conduct a wide yariety 
of illicit activities within the United States, corrupting our institutions, threatening 
our economic system, and compromising our security. International and interagency 
pressure on these networks is essential to reduce the threat posed to our citizens 
and allow for the strengthening of rule of law institutions for hemispheric partners. 

At the request of the Goyernment of Mexico, while being mindful of Mexican soy- 
ereignty, we partner with the Mexican Army (SEDENA) and Navy (SEMAR) on se- 
curity issues of mutual interest. NORTHCOM provides focused engagements, profes- 
sional exchanges, military equipment, and related support that advance common 
goals. Our engagements further mutual trust, enhance collaboration, and increase 
mutual capability to counter transnational threats and meet our many common se- 
curity concerns. Recent successes include Quickdraw, a tactical-level exercise that 
tested the capabilities of U.S., Canadian, and Mexican maritime forces in joint re- 
sponse to illicit activities; subject matter expert exchanges enabling participants to 
learn and refine best military practices; and bilateral and multilateral conferences 
achieving broader coordination on issues such as natural disasters, pandemics, and 
search and rescue. 

NORTHCOM continues to grow our relationship with SEDENA and SEMAR with 
their participation in exercises. Mexico is a partner in Exercise Ardent Sentry, our 
joint-field exercise focused on civil support and disaster assistance. Additionally, Ex- 
ercise Amalgam Eagle was conceived around a coordinated U.S.-Mexico response to 
a simulated hijacking situation — similar to exercise Vigilant Eagle mentioned ear- 
lier. 

The Bahamas 

The Royal Bahamas Defence Force is a trusted partner on our “third border” and 
our cooperative engagement with them continues to grow. The Bahamas provides 
a historic route for human smuggling and the smuggling of drugs and contraband 
into the U.S. due to its extensive size, small population, inadequate surveillance ca- 
pability, and limited defense and police forces. This presents a pointed vulnerability 
to U.S. security and defense. 

Our security cooperation efforts in The Bahamas are aimed specifically at better 
detection of human smuggling and the smuggling of drugs and contraband, im- 
proved communications interoperability, and increased disaster response capabili- 
ties. We recently completed air and maritime sensor deployments to the southern 
islands. These deployments confirmed the presence of illegal traffic flow through the 
Windward Passage. We secured funding for a permanent radar to assist with detec- 
tion and tracking of suspect platforms in an effort to stem the flow of drugs, illegal 
migrants, and illicit materials. Our challenge is to prevent The Bahamas from re- 
turning to the TOO corridor it was in the 1980s and 1990s. 

Due to the susceptibility of The Bahamas to natural disasters such as hurricanes 
and flooding, NORTHCOM is collaborating with the National Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency of The Bahamas to enhance targeted disaster preparedness and re- 
sponse capacities. In December 2013, we completed construction and transferred 
possession of an Emergency Relief Warehouse to augment the warehouse previously 
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donated by U.S. Southern Command. Additionally, we provided training and equip- 
ment to outfit the warehouses and enhance operational capacities. These facilities 
serve not only to assist our partner nation, but also to support the safety and secu- 
rity of the 35,000 American residents and more than 5 million U.S. tourists who 
visit The Bahamas annually. 

Human Rights 

NORTHCOM is committed to promoting an institutional culture of respect 
throughout the command and the AOR. Human rights considerations are factored 
into all our policies, plans, and activities and are an important component in our 
strategic engagement with partner nations and interagency relationships. The 
NORTHCOM human rights program is working with partner nations to develop new 
programs of instruction on human rights, both in-country and at U.S. -based military 
education centers. 

Western Hemisphere Institute for Security Cooperation (WHINSEC) 

Our regional engagement is enhanced by the efforts of WHINSEC, which con- 
tinues to provide professional education and training to Latin America’s future mili- 
tary leaders. The education offered by WHINSEC is a strategic tool for 
NORTHCOM’s international engagement, providing the most effective and enduring 
security partnering mechanism in the Department. Highlighting their commitment 
to the program, for the first time, Canada has detailed an instructor to WHINSEC. 

DEFENSE SUPPORT OF CIVIL AUTHORITIES (DSCA) 

NORTHCOM stands ready to respond to national security events and to provide 
support, as a DOD core task, to lead Federal agencies for man-made or natural dis- 
asters. Our efforts focus on mitigating the effects of disasters through timely, safe, 
and effective operations in accordance with the National Response Framework. Al- 
though American communities display great resiliency in the face of tragedy, the 
scale of some events exceed the response capacity of local first responders and state 
and Federal resources. Through an extensive network of liaison officers embedded 
in our headquarters and Defense Coordinating Officers throughout the United 
States, we collaborate with interagency, intergovernmental, and nongovernmental 
partners to plan and execute the rapid, agile, and effective employment of DOD sup- 
porting resources with a mantra of not being late to need. This includes our partner- 
ship with the Joint Improvised Explosive Device Defeat Organization whose capa- 
bilities and expertise are of great value to us and our interagency partners. 

Dual-Status Commanders (DSCs) 

Last year, NORTHCOM continued to advance and refine the DSC program. Dual- 
Status Command is a military command arrangement to improve unity of effort 
with state and Federal partners for DSCA missions. The Secretary of Defense, with 
consent of affected state governors, authorizes specially trained and certified senior 
military officers to serve in a Federal and state status and in those separate capac- 
ities, command assigned Federal and state military forces employed in support of 
civil authorities. In 2013, DSCs for Colorado’s Black Forest fire and Front Range 
floods strengthened NORTHCOM’s close collaboration with the National Inter- 
agency Fire Center (NIFC), Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), Na- 
tional Guard Bureau (NGB), and respective State National Guard Joint Force Head- 
quarters. We continue to support the evolution and maturation of the DSC con- 
struct 

As part of the DSC Program, in collaboration with the NGB, NORTHCOM con- 
ducts regular training for selected senior military officers through the Joint Task 
Force Commander Training Course and the DSC Orientation Course. We conduct 
State National Guard staff training and exercise programs through over 55 separate 
exercise events annually. Through 2013, we have trained and certified over 244 
DSCs. 

Council of Governors 

As a designated participant of the Council of Governors, I engaged in Council 
meetings this past year that helped advance important initiatives of the Council’s 
“Unity of Effort” Action Plan, including continued development and implementation 
of the DSC command structure and development and sharing of support to civil au- 
thority shared situational awareness capabilities. I have also supported collabora- 
tion with the States, through the Council, on DOD’s cyber force structure and a 
framework for State-Federal unity of effort on cybersecurity. NORTHCOM and 
NORAD embrace the Council’s initiatives throughout the year and incorporate them 
in operations, training and exercises, technical projects, and conferences. As an ex- 
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ample, we recently hosted a conference on cyber challenges with The Adjutants Gen- 
eral (TAGs) which provided a venue to better understand state and local cyber con- 
cerns and helped inform Service approaches to the future cyber force. 

Special Security Events 

We support the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) and the U.S. Secret 
Service (USSS) in the planning and execution of National Special Security Events 
(NSSEs). NORTHCOM and NORAD partnered with USSS, Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation (FBI), and FEMA to provide support to two NSSEs in 2013: the Presidential 
Inauguration and the State of the Union Address. Our support to the USSS and 
U.S. Capitol Police consisted of medical, communications, ceremonial, and Chemical, 
Biological, Radiological, Nuclear (CBRN) response forces. 

NORTHCOM and NORAD also assisted in several other high profile events. We 
partnered with the FBI, U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement, and FEMA 
for Super Bowl XLVII by providing aerospace warning and control, consequence 
management capability, CBRN planners, and liaison officers. We also coordinated 
with the West Virginia National Guard and Boy Scouts of America for the 2013 Na- 
tional Scout Jamboree by providing ground transportation, medical support, preven- 
tive medicine, and air traffic control. Lastly, we partnered with the USSS and De- 
partment of State to provide explosive ordnance disposal teams, explosive detector 
dog teams, aerial coverage, and communications for the United Nations General As- 
sembly. 

CBRN Response Enterprise 

The continued effort by terrorists to acquire and employ CBRN weapons in the 
Homeland is well documented. The cumulative effects of globalization allow people 
and products to traverse the globe quickly, and the relative anonymity offered by 
the internet reduces technical obstacles to obtaining and developing CBRN terror 
weapons. In addition to a terrorist attack, we remain concerned for a domestic acci- 
dent or anomaly involving CBRN materials. 

NORTHCOM continues to expand its relationships with NGB and whole-of-gov- 
ernment partners to make significant strides in our ability to respond to a CBRN 
event by increasing the overall readiness of the Nation’s CBRN Response Enter- 
prise. Though the enterprise is fully operational, NORTHCOM continues to refine 
its requirements to achieve operational and fiscal efficiencies. Exercises are critical 
in this endeavor. Vibrant Response is our joint exercise centering on training and 
confirmation of CBRN Enterprise forces. Last year’s exercise, held at Camp 
Atterbury, IN, was a tremendous success, maximizing opportunities for tactical life- 
saving integration and synchronization at all levels of local. State, and Federal re- 
sponse. 

Wildland Firefighting 

NORTHCOM maintains the utmost readiness to support NIFC requests for sup- 
pression of wildfires that threaten lives and property throughout America. For over 
40 years, as part of the national wildland firefighting (WFF) effort, DOD has pro- 
vided support with C-130 aircraft equipped with the Modular Airborne Firefighting 
System (MAFFS) flown by the Air National Guard and U.S. Air Force Reserve. This 
past season, 4 C-130 airlift wings (3 Guard and 1 Reserve) reinforced the National 
WFF effort through application of fire retardant on 46 federally mission-assigned 
fires. 

When the Black Forest fire erupted less than 16 miles from NORTHCOM and 
NORAD headquarters, we and a host of State and local partners, were well-pre- 
pared to meet the needs of our citizens. We maintained situational awareness as 
Fort Carson responded within 2 hours under Immediate Response Authority, as the 
Colorado National Guard engaged with helicopters and high-clearance trucks, 
tenders, and fire trucks. The 302nd Air Wing MAFFS quickly provided direct sup- 
port from Peterson Air Force Base. 

Later in the fire season, at the request of NIFC, we provided Incident Awareness 
and Assessment capability and MAFFS to the California Rim Fire, which threat- 
ened both the San Francisco critical power infrastructure and Yosemite National 
Park. Employment of a Remotely Piloted Aircraft (RPA) provided the unique capa- 
bility to see through the fire’s smoke plumes to improve command and control, as 
well as gain situational awareness on the fire’s impact area. Use of the RPA dem- 
onstrated, with proper oversight, its outstanding capability to support a domestic 
scenario and showcased its potential to save lives and infrastructure. 

Colorado Flood Response 

The 100-year flood of 2013 quickly tested the capacity of county and state re- 
sources in Colorado when rainfall inundated the Front Range, causing catastrophic 
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flooding affecting 17 counties and resulting in disaster declarations in 14 counties. 
Helicopter crews from the Colorado National Guard, Wyoming National Guard, and 
4th Infantry Division from Fort Carson, again acting in Immediate Response Au- 
thority, flew in difficult weather around the clock, working in parallel with ground 
teams to evacuate 3,233 civilians and 1,347 pets. The Colorado floods provided the 
first-ever opportunity to transition forces working under Immediate Response Au- 
thority by local commanders to a DSC for employment under a Federal mission. 
This successful transition maintained unity of effort in accordance with the National 
Response Framework and National Incident Management System. Alongside our 
Federal, State, and National Guard mission partners, as well as the private sector, 
NORTHCOM continues to develop and improve relationships enabling us to under- 
stand and rapidly respond to citizens in need. 

Defense Support of Civil Authorities Playbooks 

An earthquake along the San Andreas fault, Cascadia Subduction zone, or New 
Madrid fault, just to name a few, could lead to a complex catastrophe that imme- 
diately becomes a national-level challenge. Hurricane Sandy gave us a glimpse of 
what impact such a catastrophe could have on our Nation. So as not to be late to 
need, we are working with key stake holders (FEMA, NGB, and TAGs), in order to 
script likely initial response actions. I call these scripts “playbooks,” and due to the 
maturity of the Southern California Catastrophic Earthquake Response Plan, 
NORTHCOM is utilizing this scenario to develop the first one — with other states 
and regions to follow. This integrated response planning initiative will facilitate the 
most effective, unified, and rapid solutions; minimize the cascading effects of cata- 
strophic incidents; and ultimately save lives. 

EMERGING MISSION AREAS/lNITIATIVES 

Special Operations Command North (SOCNORTH) 

SOCNORTH is a newly established Theater Special Operations Command (TSOC) 
aligned as a subordinate unified command of NORTHCOM. This TSOC organiza- 
tional alignment is consistent with existing constructs established in the other geo- 
graphic combatant commands, with United States Special Operations Command 
(SOCOM) retaining responsibility for manning, training, and equipping special oper- 
ations forces. We aligned special operations activities throughout North America 
under a single commander, providing me with a flag officer who is operationally ac- 
countable for designated operations within our AOR. SOCNORTH also leverages 
SOCOM’s global network for partnerships and information collaboration in support 
of executing our Homeland defense mission and enabling our partner nations. 
SOCNORTH operations conducted within the United States are in support of the 
appropriate Federal agencies and in accordance with applicable laws and policy. 

Cyber 

Malicious cyber activity continues to be a serious and rapidly maturing threat to 
our national security. Over the past year, various actors targeted U.S. critical infra- 
structure, information systems, telecommunications systems, and financial institu- 
tions. As malicious cyber activities grow in sophistication and frequency, we believe 
an attack in the physical domain will be preceded by or coincident with cyber 
events. Of particular concern is the recent release of classified information. 

The security breach of NSA intelligence not only created risk and enabled our ad- 
versaries in environments where forces are actively engaged in combat, it diverted 
attention to threat analysis and mitigation efforts which would otherwise be focused 
on protecting the Homeland, which is ultimately the confluence and aim point of 
threat networks. This act informed our adversaries about risks and vulnerabilities 
in the United States, and will almost certainly lead some of our most sophisticated 
and elusive adversaries to change their practices against us, minimizing our com- 
petitive advantage, and reducing the defense of not only the Nation but also the ap- 
proaches to the Homeland. It also enabled the potential compromise of military ca- 
pabilities and operations, further reducing the advantage held by our country. These 
breaches require us to acknowledge a potential vulnerability in the Homeland, and 
question our operational security that underpins our planning and posture. 

To integrate cyberspace operations for our commands and to foster an integrated 
operational cyberspace planning environment, we stood up a Joint Cyberspace Cen- 
ter. Within a year, we will begin receiving additional defensive capabilities to better 
protect our enterprise and missions. We are integrating defensive cyberspace oper- 
ations into our concept plans, which will improve operational effectiveness and con- 
tinue to increase the scope and scale of cyber play in our national-level exercises. 
We remain committed to strengthening our partnerships with key stakeholders — 
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such as DHS, U.S. Strategic Command, U.S. Cyber Command, NSA, and the Na- 
tional Guard — demonstrated by our January 2014 Cyber TAG Conference. 

CONCLUSION 

Our Nation depends on NORAD and NORTHCOM to defend our Homeland and 
cooperate with our partners to secure global interests. The security of our Homeland 
is continually challenged by symmetric and asymmetric threats across all domains. 
Despite fiscal challenges, we must maintain our advantages and resiliency through 
enhancing international partnerships, providing Defense Support of Civil Authori- 
ties, and ensuring the defense of the Nation and North America. The security of our 
citizens cannot be compromised. As the military reorganizes and reduces capacity 
and capability while confronting existing and emerging threats, I believe we must 
not “break” the things that give the military its competitive advantage: “jointness” 
to include training and exercises; the All-Volunteer Force; our national industrial 
capability; our time-trusted concept of defending the Nation forward; and lastly our 
critical alliances and partnerships. 

Threats facing our Homeland are more diverse and less attributable than ever. 
Crises that originate as regional considerations elsewhere in the world can rapidly 
manifest themselves here at home. No combatant command operates in isolation; 
events outside the Homeland have cascading effects on the security of North Amer- 
ica and its approaches. The men and women of NORTHCOM and NORAD remain 
diligent and undeterred as we stand watch over North America and deliver an ex- 
traordinary return on investment to the teixpayer. I am honored to serve as their 
commander and thank the committee for your support of this necessary investment 
in our national security. I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, General Jacoby. 

General Kelly. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. JOHN F. KELLY, USMC, COMMANDER, 
U.S. SOUTHERN COMMAND 

General Kelly. Chairman Levin, Senator Inhofe, and distin- 
guished members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity 
to speak here today about SOUTHCOM’s soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
coastguardsmen, and my tremendous civilian workforce, including 
our contractors. 

I want to associate myself with Chuck’s comments about the im- 
pact of furlough and budget cuts on these tremendous patriots. 
They just do not happen to wear uniforms. Their morale is high. 
I do not know why it is, because they are seemingly on the edge 
of criticism and pay cuts or furloughing on a regular basis, but it 
remains high, and they do a really effective job. 

I am pleased to be here today with Chuck Jacoby, and I look for- 
ward to discussing how our commands integrate our unique capa- 
bilities to ensure the seamless forward defense of the Homeland. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider myself fortunate to work in this part 
of the world. Latin America and the Caribbean are some of our 
very staunchest partners, ready and willing to partner across a 
broad range of issues. Most nations in this part of the world want 
our partnership, they want our friendship, they want our support, 
they want to work with us, and they want our engagement to ad- 
dress shared challenges and transnational threats. For more than 
50 years, SOUTHCOM has done exactly that. We have engaged 
with our partners, we have helped build strong, capable military 
and security forces that respect human rights and contribute to re- 
gional security. We have worked with the interagency and inter- 
national community to secure the southern approaches of the 
United States. 
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We have accomplished a lot, even in these days when I have very 
few forces assigned and very limited resources to work with. But, 
the severe budget cuts are now reversing the progress and forcing 
us to accept significant risks. Last year, we had to cancel more 
than 200 very effective engagement activities in numerous multi- 
lateral exercises. Because of asset shortfalls, we are unable to get 
after 74 percent of suspected maritime drug trafficking. I simply sit 
and watch it go by. Because of service cuts, I do not expect to get 
any immediate relief, in terms of assets to work with in this region 
of the world. Ultimately, the cumulative impact of our reduced en- 
gagement will not be measured in the number of canceled activities 
and reduced deployments, it will be measured in terms of U.S. in- 
fluence, leadership, and relationships in a part of the world where 
our engagement has made a real and lasting difference over the 
decades. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to mention the rest of the 
SOUTHCOM family. I would say that not all patriots are in uni- 
form. First, I would like to talk about the law enforcement partners 
I have: the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), the Drug En- 
forcement Agency (DEA), the Immigration and Customs Enforce- 
ment (ICE), and the Customs and Border Protection (CBP), all of 
the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) crowd. They live very 
dangerous lifestyles down in my region of the world, and I suspect 
in Chuck’s as well, and they do magnificent work for the Nation. 

Next, I want to talk about the Departments that we work with: 
Treasury, Commerce, and Justice. Again, they follow the money of 
these TCOs, and do a superb job. 

Finally, DOS. I have 10 nations in my part of the world that do 
not have Ambassadors assigned right now, and that very definitely 
hobbles my ability to interact with some of these nations. In par- 
ticular, Colombia, Trinidad, Tobago, and Peru. These are some of 
our very closest partners. Until, frankly, I have someone in the po- 
sition to work with, our efforts in those nations — and again, they 
are tremendous partners — our efforts are hobbled. 

With that, sir, I look forward to answering any of your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Kelly follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. John F. Kelly, USMC 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, and distinguished members of the com- 
mittee: I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss U.S. 
Southern Command’s efforts in Central America, South America, and the Carib- 
bean. 

Mr. Chairman, members, even our significantly reduced engagement continues to 
yield dividends in a region of increasing importance to our national interests. While 
other global concerns dominate the headlines, we should not lose sight of either the 
challenges or opportunities closer to home. In terms of geographic proximity, trade, 
culture, immigration, and the environment, no other part of the world has greater 
impact on daily life in our country than Latin America and the Caribbean. 

During my first year in command, I established four priorities for U.S. Southern 
Command — continuing humane and dignified detention operations at Joint Task 
Force Guantanamo, countering transnational organized crime, building partner ca- 
pacity, and planning for contingencies — all of which I look forward to discussing 
with you today. I thank the Congress for recognizing U.S. Southern Command’s 
vital role in defending our southern approaches and building enduring partnerships 
with the Americas. I remain concerned, however, by the impact of budget cuts on 
our ability to support national security interests and contribute to regional security. 
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Over the next 10 years, the Services are reducing deployments of personnel, ships, 
and aircraft in the context of tightening fiscal constraints. As an economy of force 
combatant command, these reductions have a disproportionately large impact on our 
operations, exercises, and engagement activities. Insufficient maritime surface ves- 
sels and intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance platforms impair our primary 
mission to detect threats and defend the southern approaches to the U.S. Homeland. 
Similarly, reductions in force allocation severely limit our security cooperation ac- 
tivities, the primary way we engage with and influence the region. Sequestration 
only exacerbated these challenges, and while its near-term effects may have been 
mitigated, this reprieve is temporary. As the lowest priority geographic combatant 
command, U.S. Southern Command will likely receive little, if any, “trickle down” 
of restored funding. Ultimately, the cumulative impact of our reduced engagement 
will be measured in terms of U.S. influence, leadership, and relationships in the 
Western Hemisphere. Severe budget constraints have serious implications for all 
three, at a time in which regional security issues warrant greater attention. 

OVERVIEW OF REGIONAL SECURITY ISSUES 
Transnational Organized Crime 

Mr. Chairman, members, transnational organized crime is a national security con- 
cern for three primary reasons. First, the spread of criminal networks is having a 
corrosive effect on the integrity of democratic institutions and the stability of several 
of our partner nations. Transnational criminal organizations threaten citizen secu- 
rity, undermine basic human rights, cripple rule of law through corruption, erode 
good governance, and hinder economic development.^ Second, illicit trafficking poses 
a direct threat to our Nation’s public health, safety, and border security. Criminal 
elements make use of the multitude of illicit pathways in our hemisphere to smug- 
gle drugs, contraband, and even humans directly into the United States. Illegal 
drugs are an epidemic in our country, wasting lives and fueling violence between 
rival gangs in most of our Nation’s cities. The third concern is a potential one, and 
highlights the vulnerability to our Homeland rather than an imminent threat: that 
terrorist organizations could seek to leverage those same smuggling routes to move 
operatives with intent to cause grave harm to our citizens or even quite easily bring 
weapons of mass destruction into the United States. I would like to briefly talk 
about each concern in greater detail to underscore the magnitude of the threat 
posed by transnational organized crime. 

Destabilizing Effects in the Region 

The unprecedented expansion of criminal networks and violent gangs is impacting 
citizen security and stability in the region. Skyrocketing criminal violence exacer- 
bates existing challenges like weak governance; as a United Nations report recently 
noted, despite improvements, Latin America remains the most unequal and insecure 
region in the world.^ In some countries, homicides are approaching crisis levels. 
High levels of violence are driving Central American citizens to seek refuge in other 
countries, including the United States. Driven by economic pressures and rising 
criminal violence, the number of Hondurans, Guatemalans, and Salvadorans at- 
tempting to cross the U.S. Southwest border increased 60 percent in 2013.^ 

This challenge, however, extends far beyond a threat to public safety; some areas 
of Central America are under the direct influence of drug trafficking organizations. 
These groups use their illegally gained wealth to buy off border agents, judges, po- 
lice officers, and even entire villages. This criminal power and the enormous flow 
of crime-generated profits are serious threats to the stability of democratic institu- 
tions, rule of law, and the international financial system. Corruption also poses an 
indirect threat to U.S. national security interests, as corrupt government officials in 
the region can be bribed to procure official documents such as visas or citizenship 
papers and facilitate travel of special interest aliens. In my view, this vulnerability 
could be exploited by any number of actors seeking to do us harm. 

Illicit Trafficking to the United States 

The U.S. Southern Command area of responsibility is the distribution hub for 
drug trafficking destined for the United States. The majority of heroin sold in the 
United States comes from either Colombia or Mexico, and we are seeing a signifi- 


1 Director of National Intelligence, James R. Clapper. Statement for the Record: Worldwide 
Threat Assessment of the U.S. Intelligence Community. Senate Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence, March 12, 2013. 

2 United Nations Development Programme. Human Development Report for Latin America 
2013-2014. 

3 Information provided by U.S. Customs and Border Protection. 
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cant increase in heroin-related overdoses and deaths in our country.'^ Additionally, 
opium poppy production now appears to be increasing in Guatemala. Thousands of 
tons of precursor chemicals are trafficked into our hemisphere from China, aiding 
Mexican-based drug cartels that are extending production of U.S.-bound meth- 
amphetamine into Guatemala, Nicaragua, and potentially other Central American 
countries. With an estimated billion in annual global sales,® cocaine trafficking 
remains the most profitable activity for criminal networks operating in the region, 
as the Andean Ridge is the source of every single ounce of cocaine consumed on the 
planet.® Upon landfall in Central America, bulk cocaine is broken down into mul- 
tiple smaller shipments for transit into Mexico and the United States, making large 
interdictions at the U.S. border extremely difficult, despite the heroic efforts of local 
law enforcement, U.S. Customs and Border Protection, and U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement. If bulk shipments are not interdicted before making landfall, 
there is almost no stopping the majority of this cocaine as it moves through Central 
America and Mexico and eventually lands on street corners across America, placing 
significant strain on our Nation’s health care and criminal justice systems and cost- 
ing American taxpayers an estimated $193 billion in 2007 alone, the most recent 
year for which data is available.”'-* 

Cocaine trafficking remains the predominant security challenge throughout the 
entire region, and I am growing increasingly concerned by the situation in the Car- 
ibbean. 

According to U.S. Customs and Border Protection, there was a 483 percent 
increase in cocaine washing up on Florida’s shores in 2013 compared to 
2012. 

Due in part to counterdrug asset reductions, some old routes appear to be reviv- 
ing, including ones that lead directly into Florida. In 2013, U.S.-bound cocaine flow 
through the Caribbean corridor increased to 14 percent of the overall estimated 
flow; this number is likely higher and will continue to grow, but we lack a clear 
picture of cocaine flow due to asset shortfalls. The discovery of cocaine processing 
lab equipment in the Dominican Republic suggests criminal organizations may be 
seeking to broaden production in the Caribbean. This may be an indication of an 
emerging trend, similar to what we saw in Central America in 2012. Additionally, 
the Caribbean is particularly vulnerable to the violence and insecurity that often 
comes with illicit trafficking and organized crime. As trafficking from the Dominican 
Republic into Puerto Rico has increased, so too have violence, crime, and corruption. 
Once cocaine successfully reaches Puerto Rico, it has reached the U.S. Homeland; 
most of the cocaine arriving in Puerto Rico is successfully transported into the conti- 
nental United States. According to the DEA, traffickers are also transporting Colom- 
bian heroin, often via Venezuela, to Puerto Rico for onward shipment to Miami, New 
York, and Houston. 

Mr. Chairman, gone are the days of the “cocaine cowboys.” Instead, we and our 
partners are confronted with cocaine corporations that have franchises all over the 
world, including 1,200 American cities,® as well as criminal enterprises like the vio- 
lent transnational gang Mara Salvatrucha, or MS-13, that specialize in extortion 
and human trafficking. The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) has warned that 
MS-13 has a significant presence in California, North Carolina, New York, and 
Northern Virginia, and is expanding into new areas of the United States, including 
Indian reservations in South Dakota. 

Additionally, migrant smuggling organizations are increasingly active in the Car- 
ibbean, as new laws in Cuba and erroneous perceptions in Haiti of changes in U.S. 
immigration policy have led to increased migration flows. Smuggling networks are 
expanding in the Eastern Caribbean, as Cubans and Haitians attempt to reach the 
United States via Puerto Rico or the U.S. Virgin Islands. These networks are oppor- 
tunistic and easily expand into other illicit activities, such as the drug trade, special 
interest alien smuggling, and human trafficking, including exploiting vulnerable mi- 
grants by subjecting them to forced labor, a form of modern-day slavery. In 2012, 


'^U.S. Department of Justice Drug Enforcement Administration. 2013 National Drug Threat 
Assessment. 

® United Nations Office of Drugs and Crime. Estimating illicit financial flows resulting from 
drug trafficking and other transnational organized crime, 2011. 

''Note: Upon landfall in Central America, bulk cocaine is broken down into multiple smaller 
shipments for transit into Mexico and the United States, making large interdictions extremely 
difficult. 

^National Drug Intelligence Center (2011). The Economic Impact of Illicit Drug Use on Amer- 
ican Society. Department of Justice. 

®U.S. Department of Justice, Drug Enforcement Administration. 2011 National Drug Threat 
Assessment. 
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the International Labor Organization estimated that 20.9 million people are victims 
of forced labor worldwide. Foreign nationals are trafficked for sex and labor, as 
well as for commercial sex acts, into the United States from many countries around 
the world, including Central America, South America, and the Caribbean.^! 

It has been many years since U.S. Southern Command supported a response to 
a mass migration event, but I am concerned by the trends we are seeing, especially 
in Haiti, where we have witnessed a 44-fold increase in Haitian migrants in the 
Mona Passage. As of February 2013, more than 2,000 Haitians had been docu- 
mented trying to use this narrow passage as a migration vector, compared to less 
than 200 in the past 8 years combined. Smuggling operations have a high human 
toll; rough seas endanger the lives of rescuers and migrants and have resulted in 
the death of more than 50 Haitians to date. Thankfully, the Dominican Republic is 
an important partner in stemming migration flows, and they are working hard to 
reach a solution on the issue of the roughly 200,000 Haitians residing in the Domin- 
ican Republic. However, additional increases in migration would place additional 
burdens on already over-stretched U.S. Coast Guard and Dominican Republic as- 
sets. Absent resource adjustments, stemming these smuggling operations and pre- 
venting future loss-of-life will pose major challenges to the United States and our 
Caribbean partners. 

Crime-Terror Convergence 

Clearly, criminal networks can move just about anything on these smuggling pipe- 
lines. My concern, Mr. Chairman, is that many of these pipelines lead directly into 
the United States, representing a potential vulnerability that could be exploited by 
terrorist groups seeking to do us harm. Supporters and sympathizers of Lebanese 
Hezbollah are involved in both licit and illicit activities in the region, including drug 
trafficking. Additionally, money, like drugs and people, has become mobile; it is 
easier to move than ever before, and the vast global illicit economy benefits both 
criminal and terrorist networks alike. Clan-based, Lebanese Hezbollah-associated 
criminal networks exploit free trade zones and permissive areas in places like Ven- 
ezuela, and the Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay Tri-Border to engage in money 
laundering and other illegal endeavors, as well as recruitment and radicalization ef- 
forts. The exact amount of profits generated by these illicit activities in the region 
is unclear, but it is likely — and at least — in the tens of millions of dollars. 

External Actors: Iran and Islamic Extremist Groups 

Lebanese Hezbollah has long considered the region a potential attack venue 
against Israeli and other Western targets, and I remain concerned that the group 
maintains an operational presence there. Lebanese Hezbollah’s partner and sponsor, 
Iran, has sought closer ties with regional governments, largely to circumvent sanc- 
tions and counter U.S. influence. As a state-sponsor of terrorism, Iran’s involvement 
in the Western Hemisphere is a matter for concern. Additionally, members, sup- 
porters, and adherents of Islamic extremist groups are present in Latin America. 
Islamic extremists visit the region to prosel 3 dize, recruit, establish business venues 
to generate funds, and expand their radical networks. Some Muslim communities 
in the Caribbean and South America are exhibiting increasingly extremist ideology 
and activities, mostly as a result from ideologues’ activities and external influence 
from the Middle East, Africa, and South Asia. Mr. Chairman, we take all these ac- 
tivities seriously, and we and our partners remain vigilant against an evolution in 
capability of any group with the intent to attack the United States, our interests, 
or our allies. I remain concerned, however, that U.S. Southern Command’s limited 
intelligence assets may prevent full awareness of the activities of Iranian and ter- 
rorist support networks in the region. 

Other External Actors 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great deal of attention on the increased regional 
influence of so-called “external actors” such as China and Russia. Ultimately, we 
should remember that engagement is not a zero-sum game. Russia and China’s ex- 
panding relationships are not necessarily at our expense. However, if we want to 
maintain our partnerships in this hemisphere and maintain even minimal influence, 
we must remain engaged with this hemisphere. Budget cuts are having a direct and 
detrimental effect on our security cooperation activities, the principal way we en- 
gage and promote defense cooperation in the region. The cumulative effect of our 


Global Estimate of Forced Labour, ILO. See: http://www.ilo.org/wcmsp5/groups/public/ 
— ed — norm/ — declaration/documents/publication/wcms — 182004.pdf 

i^U.S. Department of State Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons. 2013 Traf- 
ficking in Persons Report. Retrieved from: http://www.state.gov/documents/organization/ 
210742.pdf 
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reduced engagement is a relative but accelerated decline of trust in our reliability 
and commitment to the region. Our relationships, our leadership, and our influence 
in the Western Hemisphere are paying the price. 

Russia continues to build on its existing strategic partnerships in Latin America, 
pursuing an increased regional presence through arm sales, counterdrug coopera- 
tion, and bilateral trade agreements. Last year marked a noticeable uptick in Rus- 
sian power projection and security force personnel in the region. It has been over 
3 decades since we last saw this type of high-profile Russian military presence: a 
visit by a Russian Navy Interfleet Surface Action Group to Cuba, Nicaragua, and 
Venezuela, and the deployment of two Russian long-range strategic bombers to Ven- 
ezuela and Nicaragua as part of a training exercise. 

As part of its long-term strategy for the region, China is also expanding relation- 
ships in Latin America, especially in the Caribbean. In contrast to the Russians, 
Chinese engagement is focused primarily on economics, but it uses all elements of 
national power to achieve its goals. Major investments include potentially $40 bil- 
lion to construct an alternative to the Panama Canal in Nicaragua and $3 billion 
to Costa Rica and Caribbean nations for myriad infrastructure and social develop- 
ment projects. China is the single biggest source of financing to Venezuela and Ec- 
uador, due to China’s thirst for natural resources and contracts for Chinese state- 
owned companies. Chinese companies hold notable investments in at least five 
major ports and are major vendors of telecommunications services to 18 nations in 
the region. In the defense realm, Chinese technology companies are partnering with 
Venezuela, Brazil, and Bolivia to launch imagery and communications satellites, 
and China is gradually increasing its military outreach, offering educational ex- 
changes with many regional militaries. In 2013, the Chinese Navy conducted a good- 
will visit in Brazil, Chile, and Argentina and conducted its first-ever naval exercise 
with the Argentine Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am often asked if I view engagement by these “external actors” 
as a direct threat to the United States. Generally speaking, I see potential for great- 
er partnership with China in areas such as humanitarian assistance and disaster 
response. However, I would like to see the Chinese place greater emphasis on re- 
specting human rights — like we do — as part of their overall engagement efforts in 
the region. The U.S. Government continues to encourage China to address shared 
security challenges in a positive way, such as taking concrete steps to address the 
massive illicit trafficking of counterfeit pharmaceuticals and precursor chemicals 
used for methamphetamine and heroin production in Central America and Mexico. 
While Russian counterdrug cooperation could potentially contribute to regional secu- 
rity, the sudden increase in its military outreach merits closer attention, as Russia’s 
motives are unclear. Given its history, the region is sensitive to any appearance of 
increased militarization, which is why it is important that Russia and China pro- 
mote their defense cooperation in a responsible, transparent manner that helps 
maintain hemispheric stability and hard-won democratic gains. 

COMMAND PRIORITIES 

Mr. Chairman, the U.S. military plays an integral role in a whole-of-government 
approach to address many of these regional security issues. To advance the Presi- 
dent’s vision and the Department of Defense’s policy for the Americas in a resource- 
constrained environment, U.S. Southern Command focuses our efforts on four prior- 
ities. We can accomplish quite a lot with relatively modest investment, but contin- 
ued budget limitations imperil our ability to build on this progress. 

Priority: Detention Operations 

Mr. Chairman, I want to speak for a moment about the most important people 
at Guantanamo: the outstanding men and women that are part of the Joint Task 
Force at Guantanamo Bay. First, I want to make clear — we who wear the uniform 
are responsible for one thing at Joint Task Force Guantanamo: detention operations, 
a mission of enormous complexity and sensitivity. We do not make policy; we follow 
the orders of the President and Secretary of Defense with the utmost profes- 
sionalism and integrity. 

I have never been prouder of any troops under my command than I am of the 
young military professionals who stand duty day and night at Guantanamo, serving 
under a microscope of public scrutiny in one of the toughest and most unforgiving 
military missions on the planet. These young men and women are charged with car- 
ing for detainees that can often be defiant and violent. Our guard and medical forces 
endure constant insults, taunts, physical assaults, and splashing of bodily fluids by 
detainees intent on eliciting a reaction. 

In response, each and every military member at Guantanamo exhibits profes- 
sionalism, patience, and restraint. This is the story that never gets written: that our 
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servicemembers treat every detainee — even the most disruptive and violent among 
them — with respect, humanity, and dignity, in accordance with all applicable inter- 
national and U.S. law. Our troops take very seriously their responsibility to provide 
for the detainees’ safe and humane care. In my opinion, this story is worth telling, 
because our country needs to understand that the young Americans sent by the 
President and the Congress to do this mission are exceptional; they live and work 
by an unbreakable code of honor and courage and are among the best 1 percent of 
their generation. 

Mr. Chairman, as you are aware, I am responsible not just for the welfare of my 
troops, but also for the welfare of every detainee under my care at Joint Task Force 
Guantanamo. Over the past year, we implemented improvements to enhance the 
well-being of the detainees. To adequately address the complex medical issues of the 
aging detainee population, we expanded and emphasized detailed reporting within 
our comprehensive system to monitor the health, nutrition, and wellness of every 
detainee. Last year, some detainees went on self-proclaimed “hunger strikes,” al- 
though many of these detainees continued to consume meals — maintaining or even 
gaining weight throughout the “strike” — and were at no medical risk. We have 
transitioned away from publicly releasing tallies of such hunger strike claims, which 
in our experience had served to encourage detainee non-compliance and had left the 
public with a very distorted picture of the overall health of the detainee population. 

We continue to support ongoing military commissions, habeas corpus proceedings, 
periodic review boards, and visits by congressional and foreign government delega- 
tions and nongovernmental organizations like the International Committee of the 
Red Cross. We have taken steps to reduce costs and expenses wherever possible, 
while continuing to maintain the level of humane care that makes Joint Task Force 
Guantanamo a model for detention operations worldwide. We reduced the cost of the 
program supporting the detainee library by 45 percent, and reduced contract re- 
quirements and expenses in the Intelligence and Security Program, saving an esti- 
mated $6.1 million per year. We also worked with the International Committee of 
the Red Cross to provide expanded Skype capability to improve detainees’ regular 
communication with family members, at no cost to U.S. teixpayers. 

Concerns 

Although detention operations have not been adversely affected by budget cuts, 
I remain concerned by two issues at Guantanamo: advanced medical care and dete- 
riorating infrastructure. Although Naval Station Guantanamo and detainee hos- 
pitals are capable of providing adequate care for most detainee conditions, we lack 
certain specialty medical capabilities necessary to treat potentially complex emer- 
gencies and various chronic diseases. In the event a detainee is in need of emer- 
gency medical treatment that exceeds on-island capacity, I cannot evacuate him to 
the United States, as I would a servicemember. 

As a former commander once remarked, we have not been doing detention oper- 
ations at Guantanamo for 12 years, we have been doing them for 1 year, 12 times. 
The expeditionary infrastructure put in place was intended to be temporary, and nu- 
merous facilities are showing signs of deterioration and require frequent repair. 
First and most urgently, some facilities are critical to ensuring the safety and wel- 
fare of our troops stationed at Joint Task Force Guantanamo and for the continued 
humane treatment and health of the detainees. For example, the mess hall — a tem- 
porary structure built in the 1990s to support mass migration operations — is at sig- 
nificant risk of structural failure and is corroding after 11 years of continuous use, 
with holes in the roof and structural support beams. This facility must provide food 
services to all detainees and over 2,000 assigned personnel on a daily basis. As an- 
other example, the High Value Detention Facility is increasingly unsustainable due 
to drainage and foundation issues. Additionally, I am concerned over inadequate 
housing for our troops. This housing has other long-term requirements even after 
detention operations at Guantanamo end; it will be utilized by Naval Station Guan- 
tanamo to support a full range of title 10 missions and nationally-directed contin- 
gency requirements for disaster response or mass migration. I am working within 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense to find solutions to these ongoing facility 
issues. 

Priority: Countering Transnational Organized Crime (CTOC) 

On October 5, 2013, a U.S.-contracted aircraft carrying on U.S. service- 
member, four Department of Defense contractors, and a Panamanian Air 
National guardsman crashed in Colombia, killing four crew members, three 
of whom were U.S. citizens. The crew was monitoring coastal drug traf- 
ficking lanes in the Western Caribbean in support of Operation Martillo. 
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In response to the challenges posed by the spread of transnational organized 
crime, U.S. Southern Command is working with our interagency partners to counter 
the threats posed by criminal networks and illicit trafficking, focusing on those net- 
works that threaten citizen safety in the region and the security of the United 
States. Mr. Chairman, our contribution to this effort is relatively small but impor- 
tant, and comes with real sacrifice. In 2013, the crash of a counternarcotics flight 
in Colombia led to the tragic death of Air Force Master Sergeant Martin Gonzales, 
two other dedicated American contractors, and a Panamanian officer, and the seri- 
ous injury of the two pilots, highlighting the true human cost of this flght. The indi- 
viduals who died will be remembered for their service and their commitment to 
fighting drug trafficking and criminal networks whose products are killing so many 
of our countrymen and women every year. 

Support to CTOC Efforts in Central America 

Last year, we redirected our focus to Central American security institutions in- 
volved in appropriate defense missions like border and maritime security. This re- 
finement capitalizes on minimal Department of Defense resources, while also being 
sensitive to perceptions of militarization of the region. We are prioritizing our sup- 
port to interagency counter-threat finance efforts and expanding our focus on con- 
verging threats, including illicit trafficking via commercial shipping containers, 
which could be exploited to move weapons of mass destruction into the United 
States. By supporting the targeting of key illicit financial nodes and commercial 
linkages, we aim to help degrade the capacities of both criminal and terrorist 
groups. 

Now entering its third year. Operation Martillo continues to demonstrate commit- 
ment by the United States, our partner nations and European allies to counter the 
spread of transnational criminal organizations and protect citizens in Central Amer- 
ica from the violence, harm, and exploitation wrought by criminal networks. How- 
ever, force allocation cuts by the Services are taking their toll on operational results; 
in 2013, Operation Martillo disrupted 132 metric tons of cocaine, compared with 152 
metric tons of cocaine in 2012, due to limited assets. On a positive note, the oper- 
ation has led to improved interoperability and increased partner nation contribu- 
tions. Our partners helped prevent 66 metric tons of cocaine from reaching the 
United States last year; 50 percent of Joint Interagency Task Force South’s suc- 
cesses would not have occurred without the participation of partner nations. Limited 
and declining Department of Defense assets will influence the next phase of the op- 
eration, as Operation Martillo’s original objectives may no longer be achievable. In 
the year ahead, we will seek to employ non-traditional solutions, within our current 
authorities, to partially mitigate detection and monitoring shortfalls. However, lack 
of assets will continue to constrain the operation’s full effectiveness, and has the po- 
tential to be perceived as lack of political will on the part of the U.S. Government 
to continue this fight. 


Operation Martillo Fiscal Year 2013 Disruptions 

Cocaine 

Marijuana 

Bulk cash 

Conveyances 


132,191 kgs 
41,232 lbs 
$3.5 million 
107 


Interagency Partnerships 

Our CTOC efforts focus on providing support to our law enforcement partners. 
These partnerships ensure a whole-of-government approach to both operations and 
capacity building efforts. To mitigate asset shortfalls, we rely heavily on the U.S. 
Coast Guard and Customs and Border Protection, which now provide the bulk of 
the ships and aircraft available to disrupt drugs bound for the United States. The 
heroic men and women of DEA’s Foreign Deployed Advisory and Support Team pro- 
vide critical support to partner nation interdiction operations, and we are fortunate 
to have nine DEA Special Investigative Units working to improve regional law en- 
forcement capacity. In my view, DEA is a known, essential partner, and their focus 
on building the investigative and intelligence capacities of vetted law enforcement 
units complements our own efforts to professionalize regional defense and security 
forces. 

In late 2013, U.S. Southern Command and the Treasury Department created a 
Counter-Threat Finance Branch, an analytical unit that will map illicit networks, 
combat the financial underpinnings of national security threats in the region, and 
support the development of targeted financial measures and U.S. law enforcement 
actions. 
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U.S. Southern Command has 34 representatives from 15 different Federal 
agencies assigned and embedded in our headquarters staff. 

As one example, we provided analytic support to the Treasury Department’s fi- 
nancial sanctions against Los Cachiros in Honduras. We also work with Immigra- 
tion and Customs Enforcement to aggressively target criminal networks that traffic 
in special interest aliens and contraband throughout the region. Additionally, U.S. 
Southern Command and the FBI expanded their analytic partnership to include the 
FBI’s International Operations and Criminal Investigative Divisions. This enhanced 
partnership helps both agencies further develop partner nation capacity in coun- 
tering transnational organized crime. We also partnered with the Department of 
Homeland Security to provide network analysis in support of Operation Citadel, 
which targeted the movements of illicit proceeds in Central America. In Colombia, 
we are working with the Joint Improvised Explosive Device Defeat Organization to 
assist our Colombian partners in countering the threat of improvised explosive de- 
vices (lEDs) used by terrorist groups like the FARC. Finally, we are also coordi- 
nating with the Department of State’s Bureaus of International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement and Western Hemisphere Affairs to explore the possibility of providing 
logistical support to regional law enforcement operations. 

Impact of Budget Cuts — CTOC 

Severe budget constraints are significantly degrading our ability to defend the 
southern approaches to the United States. Sequestration merely compounds the on- 
going challenge of limited and declining U.S. Government maritime and air assets 
required for detection, monitoring, and “end-game” interdiction missions. Irrespec- 
tive of sequestration cuts, we face a sharp downturn in availability of large surface 
assets such as U.S. Navy frigates and U.S. Coast Guard High Endurance Cutters, 
which face decommissioning or are approaching the end of their expected lifespan. 
The eighth and final U.S. Coast Guard National Security Cutter, which will be de- 
livered in the next few years, will be a critical asset to U.S. Government efforts to 
protect our southern approaches. 

Mr. Chairman, the impact of diminishing asset allocation will continue to impede 
our mission even if sequestration is reversed; our operational effectiveness is di- 
rectly proportional to the number of assets we can put against detection, monitoring, 
and interdiction operations. 

In 2013, Joint Interagency Task Force South was unable to take action on 
74 percent of actionable illicit trafficking events due to lack of assets. 

When better resourced several years ago, we were able to disrupt a significant 
amount — more than 240 metric tons — of cocaine heading towards the United States. 
Last year, 20 more metric tons of cocaine reached the United States due to reduced 
asset availability, a number that will increase inversely as the availability of U.S. 
Government assets decreases. 

Other Issues 

Additionally, I remain concerned over the planned construction of wind farm sites 
in North Carolina that will interfere with our Relocatable Over-The-Horizon Radar 
(ROTHR) radar system in Virginia. I am also concerned over wind projects in Texas 
that will impact ROTHR systems in that state. These wind farms could and likely 
will adversely impact our ROTHR systems, the only persistent wide-area surveil- 
lance radars capable of tracking illicit aircraft in Latin America and the Caribbean. 
We are working within the Department of Defense and with developers and stake- 
holders to develop potential mitigation solutions, but I have little confidence we will 
succeed. 

Priority: Building Partner Capacity 

Having strong partners is the cornerstone of U.S. Southern Command’s engage- 
ment strategy and is essential for our national security. Capable and effective part- 
ners respect human rights, share in the costs and responsibilities of ensuring re- 
gional security, and help us detect, deter, and interdict threats before they reach 
the U.S. Homeland. Our persistent human rights engagement also helps encourage 
defense cooperation, trust, and confidence, which cannot be surged when a crisis 
hits, and cannot be achieved through episodic deployments or chance contacts. Trust 
must be built, nurtured, and sustained through regular contact. 

Engagement with Colombia 

Our partner Colombia has paid the ultimate price in terms of their blood and na- 
tional treasure to bring the FARC — who have been serial human rights violators for 
decades — to the negotiating table. 
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According to a Colombian nongovernmental organization, between 2001 
and 2009, nearly 750,000 women were victims of sexual violence, rape, and 
enslavement at the hands of illegally armed groups like the FARC. 

The Colombians have fought heroically for a peaceful, democratic Colombia, which 
will be a powerful s 3 mibol of hope and prosperity, but it is far too soon to declare 
victory. Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely imperative we remain engaged as one of our 
strongest allies works to consolidate its hard-won success. To that end, U.S. South- 
ern Command is providing advice and assistance to the Colombian military’s trans- 
formation efforts, as it works to improve interoperability and transition to an appro- 
priate role in post-conflict Colombia. With Colombia increasingly taking on the role 
of security exporter, we are facilitating the deployment of Colombian-led training 
teams and subject matter experts and attendance of Central American personnel to 
law enforcement and military academies in Colombia as part of the U.S. -Colombia 
Action Plan on Regional Security Cooperation. This is a clear example of a sizeable 
return on our relatively modest investment and sustained engagement. 

Engagement in South America 

In Peru, U.S. Southern Command and the DEA are working together to support 
Peru’s ongoing efforts against the Shining Path, which are beginning to 3 deld signifi- 
cant operational successes. 

In 2013, U.S. Southern Command facilitated the delivery of lifesaving 
medicine to 140 patients in Brazil following a tragic nightclub fire. 

An investment of 6 U.S. personnel, who trained combat medical instructors from 
Peru and El Salvador, resulted in the training of over 2,000 members of the Peru- 
vian and Salvadoran military, including Salvadoran soldiers destined for stability 
operations in Afghanistan, Lebanon, and Haiti. We are working with Chile on capac- 
ity-building efforts in Central America and exploring possible future engagements 
in the Pacific. In Brazil, broader bilateral challenges have affected our defense rela- 
tions. Our military-to-military cooperation at the operational and tactical levels, 
however, remains strong, and we are committed to supporting the United States’ 
growing global partnership with Brazil. We continue to engage with Brazilian secu- 
rity forces in the run-up to the 2014 World Cup and 2016 Olympics. Brazil partici- 
pated in several of our multinational exercises last year, including pla 3 dng a leading 
role in PANAMAX, which focuses on the defense of the Panama Canal. 

Engagement in Central America 

In 2013, U.S. Southern Command provided critical infrastructure and operational 
support to the new Guatemalan Interagency Task Force, which has contributed to 
significant disruption of illicit trafficking along the Guatemalan-Mexican border and 
is now viewed by the Government of Guatemala as a model for future units. In col- 
laboration with U.S. Northern Command, we are planning initiatives in Guatemala 
and Belize to support Mexico’s new southern border strategy. I recently visited Gua- 
temala and was struck by the government’s strong commitment to work with human 
rights groups and strengthen its democratic institutions, while also doing its part 
to stem the massive flow of illicit trafficking heading to our country. Unfortunately, 
current legislative restrictions on provisions such as Foreign Military Financing and 
International Military Education and Training, found in the fiscal year 2014 Con- 
solidated Appropriations Act, limit the United States’ ability to fully engage with 
the Guatemalan military and security forces. In another example of successful inter- 
agency partnerships. Joint Task Force Bravo supported the Belizean Defence Force 
and DEA in the eradication of 100,446 marijuana plants and the seizure of 330 
pounds of marijuana. 

Along Panama’s Pacific Coast, we constructed three key maritime facilities and 
are providing counternarcotics training to Panamanian coast guard and maritime 
security forces. Mr. Chairman, I applaud the Government of Panama in their han- 
dling of last year’s smuggling incident involving Cuban military equipment aboard 
a North Korean vessel. We are fortunate to have partners like Panama that are 
committed to ensuring international security. Finally, I am particularly proud of our 
support to the third deployment of members of the El Salvador Armed Forces to Af- 
ghanistan. Augmented by the New Hampshire National Guard, the Salvadoran unit 
returned this past December from serving as a Police Advisory Team that provided 
training to Afghan security forces. Like Panama, El Salvador is just one example 
of the outstanding partners we have in this part of the world — partners that are 
doing their part to ensure peace and security within and beyond their borders. 

Engagement in the Caribbean 

Throughout Central America and the Caribbean, U.S. Southern Command has 
constructed or improved partner nation naval and coast guard operating bases and 
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facilities and delivered more than $3 million in counternarcotics training and non- 
lethal equipment, including a total of 42 high-speed interceptor boats provided since 
2008 that have supported Joint Interagency Task Force South (JIATF-S) interdic- 
tion operations. In support of the Caribbean Basin Security Initiative (CBSI), we are 
working to improve maritime patrol and intercept capabilities of our Caribbean 
partners. Through CBSI, a maritime Technical Assistance Field Team (TAFT) — com- 
prised of joint Coast Guard and Department of Defense personnel — provides hands- 
on technical assistance, in-country mentoring, and training to 13 CBSI partner na- 
tions, with the goal of helping these countries develop accountable and sustainable 
engineering, maintenance, and logistics and procurement systems. The TAFT pro- 
gram is a collaborative interagency effort funded by the U.S. Department of State, 
using Foreign Military Financing and INCLE funding. In Haiti, the government is 
committed to improving its disaster response capabilities. Haiti continues to make 
gradual social and economic progress after 2010’s devastating earthquake, and the 
Government of Haiti is committed to improving its disaster response capabilities. 
Led by Brazil and comprised of a multinational force that includes personnel from 
Uruguay, Chile, and Guatemala, the United Nations Stabilization Mission in Haiti 
(MINUSTAH) has played a critical role in Haiti’s efforts to rebuild, working with 
the Haitian National Police to ensure security. As MINUSTAH draws down, I see 
a continued need for international engagement in Haiti to guarantee lasting sta- 
bility. 

Cooperation on Counterterrorism 

We also work with the interagency, U.S. Embassy Country Teams, and our part- 
ner nations to counter the encroachment of both Sunni and Shia Islamic extremism, 
recruitment, and radicalization efforts that support terrorism activities. We conduct 
multiple engagement efforts — including Joint Combined Exchange Training, subject 
matter expert and intelligence exchanges, counterterrorism-focused exercises, and 
key leader engagements — here in the United States and in countries throughout the 
region. Sustained engagement helps build relationships, an essential tool in the 
fight against terrorism. Through intelligence and counterterrorism cooperation, our 
partners are better able to mitigate terrorist threats before they can cause mass de- 
struction, destabilize a country, or reach the U.S. Homeland. 

Human Rights and Defense Professionalization 

Everything we do at U.S. Southern Command begins and ends with human 
rights. Mr. Chairman, a lot of people talk about human rights, but the U.S. military 
does human rights. We live it. We teach it. We enforce it. U.S. Southern Command’s 
Human Rights Initiative continued to break new ground in 2013, promoting dia- 
logue and cooperation between regional military forces and human rights groups 
and strengthening institutional capacity in Guatemala and Honduras. Since its in- 
ception, our Human Rights Initiative has helped promote reform throughout the re- 
gion, and the results speak for themselves. Military forces serving democratic gov- 
ernments in the region understand, and take seriously, their responsibility to re- 
spect and protect human rights. Ten partner nations have formally committed to 
implementing the Human Rights Initiative, building an institutional culture of re- 
spect for human rights within their militaries. 

U.S. Southern Command also promotes human rights through law of armed con- 
flict programs led by the Defense Institute of Legal Studies and through academic 
institutions like the Perry Center for Hemispheric Defense Studies, the Western 
Hemisphere Institute for Security Cooperation, and the Inter-American Air Forces 
Academy. 

In 2013, 1,417 students from the region participated in the International 
Military Education Training (IMET) program, an invaluable investment in 
future defense leaders. 

Additionally, the entire premise of the International Military Education and 
Training (IMET) program promotes an environment conducive to students learning 
and sharing U.S. values and democracy, with human rights portions embedded in 
nearly every course. Mr. Chairman, IMET is one of our most valuable engagement 
tools; professional military education improves how our partners work with us in 
a joint, interoperable world. Participants not only better understand our culture; 
they share our perspective, and want to work with us to advance U.S. and regional 
interests. 

Cyber Security and Information Operations 

In the region, U.S. Southern Command works to ensure the continued security of 
Department of Defense networks and communication infrastructure. We are also 
slowly making progress in strengthening regional cyber defense and information op- 
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erations capabilities. In 2013, U.S. Southern Command, working with the Perry 
Center, brought together strategy and policy officers from the region to share infor- 
mation on current cyber security threats. Colombia, Chile, and Brazil have each ex- 
pressed interest in sharing “lessons learned” on building effective cyber security in- 
stitutions. Through Operation Southern Voice, 50 information operation practi- 
tioners from 11 Western Hemisphere countries shared capabilities and best prac- 
tices. In the year ahead, we are partnering with Colombia to build information-re- 
lated capabilities in Guatemala and Panama, and with U.S. Northern Command to 
do the same in Mexico. 

Multinational Exercises and Humanitarian Assistance 

U.S. Southern Command’s multinational exercise and humanitarian and civic as- 
sistance programs encourage collective action and demonstrate our values and com- 
mitment to the region. Last year’s Unitas and Tradewinds exercises helped improve 
interoperability among our hemisphere’s maritime forces. During our annual hu- 
manitarian and civic assistance exercises New Horizons and Beyond The Horizons, 
U.S. forces improved their readiness and provided medical care to 34,677 patients 
in El Salvador, Panama, and Belize. 

In 2013, we executed 140 minimal cost projects and worked with loeal 
populations and nongovernmental organizations to construct and supply 
schools, community shelters, elinics, and hospitals. 

These humanitarian missions are one of the most effective tools in our national 
security toolkit, and one that I believe warrants greater employment. In any given 
year, we are able to send around 700 medical professionals to the region; Cuba, in 
contrast, sends around 30,000, mostly to Venezuela. In 2013, our collaboration with 
the private sector and nongovernmental organizations resulted in contributions of 
$4.3 million in gifts-in-kind and services to our humanitarian activities. Mr. Chair- 
man, I cannot overstate the importance of these types of activities by the U.S. mili- 
tary, especially in terms of influence and access. As Secretary Hagel noted, our hu- 
manitarian engagement offers the next generation of global citizens direct experi- 
ence with the positive impact of American values and ideals. 

Pereeptions of “Militarization” 

Mr. Chairman, I want to close this section by responding to the perception by 
some that our engagement is “militarizing” the region. In my view, these concerns 
reflect a misunderstanding of the actual role the U.S. military plays in this part of 
the world. As an example, our Special Operations Forces are among the most quali- 
fied, culturally sensitive, and linguistically capable trainers in the U.S. military, and 
above all, they excel at building trust and forging personal relationships that are 
essential to supporting our national interests. Whether it’s a small team at the tac- 
tical level or an official engagement at my level, all our efforts are focused on profes- 
sionalizing military and security forces, to help our partners become more account- 
able to civilian authority, more capable, and to above all respect the human rights 
of the citizens they are charged to protect. Our efforts are part of a whole-of-govern- 
ment approach — involving DEA, Department of Justice, Department of Homeland 
Security, Department of State, and many others — to strengthen governance and fos- 
ter accountable, transparent, and effective institutions throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, engagement by the U.S. military can make a real and lasting dif- 
ference, especially in terms of promoting respect for human rights. Ultimately, if we 
want regional militaries to honor, respect, and accept civilian control and dem- 
onstrate an institutional culture of respect for human rights, that message must 
come from a military that lives by that code. For the U.S. military, our own training 
begins and ends with human rights; it is at the center of everything we do and an 
integral part of every interaction with partner nations. I regularly meet with human 
rights groups in Washington and throughout the region, and human rights is a 
major theme in every engagement with my counterparts in regional militaries. 

Throughout the world, the U.S. military has a unique network of alliances and 
partnerships, and our regional approach can provide a framework for engagement 
by the broader U.S. interagency. Thanks in part to our efforts, Colombia is now a 
beacon of hope and stability with one of the most highly professionalized militaries 
in the region; Central America is now the focus for numerous interagency initia- 
tives; the Caribbean now routinely shares information in support of international 
counterdrug operations; and perhaps most importantly, today the hemisphere is 
characterized by militaries under civilian control that recognize their fundamental 
responsibility to respect human rights. In my mind, there is no more valuable re- 
turn on engagement than that. 
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Impact of Budget Cuts — BPC 

In fiscal year 2013, we began seeing the initial effects of sequestration, which re- 
sulted in drastic force allocation cuts by all the Services. In turn, reduced avail- 
ability of forces adversely impacted our execution of plans and engagement activi- 
ties. Severe budget constraints are affecting our established military-to-military re- 
lationships that took decades to establish, limiting our ability to build on the 
progress I just described. Mr. Chairman, let me be frank: reduced engagement risks 
the deterioration of U.S. leadership and influence in Central America, South Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbean. 

In fiscal year 2013, budget uncertainty caused the cancellation of four major exer- 
cises, including Fuerzas Comando — one of only two exercises focused on counterter- 
rorism — and 225 engagement activities that are critical to building capable and ef- 
fective defense and security forces in the region. The Navy’s cancelled deployment 
of Continuing Promise was felt throughout the region; it is our single most 
impactful humanitarian mission, demonstrating U.S. values and creating goodwill 
and positive views towards our country. We rely heavily on the National Guard’s 
State Partnership Program to conduct our activities, and the cancellation of 69 
events was detrimental to our efforts to maintain long-term security relationships. 
Reductions in force allocation also created significant gaps in persistent Civil Affairs 
coverage. The cancellation of Civil Affairs deployments has created a loss of credi- 
bility with our partner nations and our partners in U.S. Embassies in the region, 
who have questioned U.S. Southern Command’s ability to fulfill our commitments. 
Finally, the Perry Center, which helps build capacity at the ministerial level, is fac- 
ing a severe 50 percent cut in funding over the several upcoming fiscal years. 

Priority: Planning for Contingencies 

Lastly, planning and preparing for possible contingencies is one of U.S. Southern 
Command’s core missions. Every year, we regularly exercise our rapid response ca- 
pabilities in a variety of scenarios, including responding to a natural disaster, mass 
migration event, an attack on the Panama Canal, or evacuating American citizens. 
In 2013, we conducted our Integrated Advance exercise, which focuses on improving 
coordination with interagency partners in response to a mass migration event in the 
Caribbean. On this issue, we are fortunate to have an excellent exercise, oper- 
ational, and planning relationship with Homeland Security Task Force Southeast, 
and together we work to defend the southern approaches to the United States. That 
mission, however, continues to be significantly impacted by force allocation cuts. 

Impact of Budget Cuts — Contingency Response 

Mr. Chairman, our ability to respond to regional contingencies such as a mass mi- 
gration event or natural disaster was impaired in 2013, a trend that could continue 
in 2014. U.S. Southern Command has minimal assigned and allocated forces, and 
we rely on the Services — especially the Navy — to “surge” forces and assets when a 
crisis hits. As the Services absorb large reductions to their budgets, this will affect 
U.S. Southern Command’s ability to immediately respond to crises and disasters, 
which could lead to preventable human suffering and loss-of-life. As I mentioned 
earlier, I am deeply concerned by the uptick in Haitian migration in the Mona Pas- 
sage and the continued scarcity of U.S. Government assets in the Caribbean. As cur- 
rently resourced, U.S. Southern Command faces considerable challenges to rapidly 
support a mass migration response. 


OUR PEOPLE 


Headquarters Budget 

Mr. Chairman, as you can see, we can accomplish a lot with a relatively small 
portion of the Department of Defense budget. Last year, the forced furloughs of 572 
civilian employees had a significant impact on our ability to conduct our missions. 
Fortunately, the temporary budget reprieve should spare our workforce the pain of 
furloughs in fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015, but continued budget uncertainty 
will likely lead to an inevitable “talent drain” as our best and brightest civilian em- 
ployees seek more stable employment opportunities. Although we appreciate the 
near-term budget solution, the long-term challenge of sequestration has not been re- 
solved. It has merely been deferred. 

Partial Mitigation to Budget Cuts 

Per guidance from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, U.S. Southern Command 
must strive for a goal of 20 percent reductions in our headquarters budget and mili- 
tary and civilian personnel by fiscal year 2019. Combined with the potential of con- 
tinued sequestration, resource cuts require a fundamental reloofc at what U.S. 
Southern Command will and will not be able to do with limited resources. 
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To ensure our workforce has mission-critical capabilities, our Joint Train- 
ing Program offered training opportunities to 85 military and civilian joint 
staff officers, and also delivered cultural training to enhance our inter- 
actions in the region. 

Due to ongoing resource constraints, I have directed a transformation effort at our 
headquarters to look holistically at our strategy and resources. Limited defense dol- 
lars must be applied wisely, and we are seeking to preserve our core military mis- 
sions and functions. As we work through this process, we will continue to emphasize 
our partnerships with the interagency, nongovernmental organizations, and private 
sector to help mitigate ongoing fiscal challenges. U.S. Southern Command has prov- 
en success in this area, averaging $16 million in return on investment annually 
from this collaboration, all of it directly impacting our missions. 

Support Services 

U.S. Southern Command’s most important resource is its Soldiers, Sailors, Air- 
men, Marines, Coast Guardsmen, and civilian employees. The safety and security 
of our people is of utmost importance, and I am concerned by the severe funding 
cuts to the security force that guards our headquarters. Additionally, my assigned 
servicemembers, especially junior enlisted personnel, continue to face significant fi- 
nancial hardships trying to make ends meet under the current Cost of Living Allow- 
ance — a mere $28 for an E3 and just $33 for an E9 — in Miami, one of the most ex- 
pensive cities in the world, especially when it comes to car and home insurance 
rates. Compounding this concern is the uncertainty over military compensation 
and reductions in retirement benefits. 

Our family support services also face significant funding strains, forcing us to 
breach sacred promises to our Armed Eorces families. We take suicide prevention 
very seriously at our headquarters, and last year we delivered four separate pro- 
grams aimed at preventing suicides and raising awareness. However, the Army was 
forced to decrement support services at nearly every installation and facility, includ- 
ing U.S. Army Garrison Miami. As a result, our Substance Abuse and Suicide Pre- 
vention Programs have lost the ClinicaiyTreatment Program and will lose both the 
Prevention Program Coordinator and the Suicide Program Manager/Employee As- 
sistance Coordinator by 2015. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would like to offer a personal observation from my first 
year in command. This region does not ask for much. Most nations in this part of 
the world want our partnership, our friendship, and our support. They want to work 
with us, because they recognize that we share many of the same values and inter- 
ests, many of the same challenges and concerns. Some of my counterparts perceive 
that the United States is disengaging from the region and from the world in gen- 
eral. We should remember that our friends and allies are not the only ones watching 
our actions closely. Reduced engagement could itself become a national security 
problem, with long-term, detrimental effects on U.S. leadership, access, and inter- 
ests in a part of the world where our engagement has made a real and lasting dif- 
ference. In the meantime, drug traffickers, criminal networks, and other actors, un- 
burdened by budget cuts, cancelled activities, and employee furloughs, will have the 
opportunity to exploit the partnership vacuum left by reduced U.S. military engage- 
ment. Thank you. 


UBS. Pricings and Earnings Report, Edition 2012. Geneva: September 2012; Center for 
Housing Policy. Losing Ground: The Struggle for Middle Income Households to Afford the 
Risings Costs of Housing and Transportation. October 2012. According to apartment market re- 
search firm AXOIMetrics, the average effective rent (which includes concessions) in Miami is 
$1,269 per month, compared to the United States as a whole at $964. According to the Joint 
Center for Housing Studies at Harvard University, the Miami rental market has the greatest 
share of severely cost-burdened renters (i.e. renters who pay more than half their income to 
rent) in the country. 
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Annex: 2013 Component Accomplishments 
IJ.S. Army South (ARSOUTH) 

Headquarters: San Antonio, Texas 

• Security Cooperation: ARSOUTH conducted 166 security cooperation events in 19 
countries in U.S. Southern Command’s area of responsibility. These events represent 
166 instances of engagement and building partner nation capabilities with the other 
militaries in the region. 

• Building Partner Nation Capacity to Counter Terrorism: ARSOUTH conducted 
26 Subject Matter Expert Exchanges in ten countries that included over 800 host 
nation soldiers. The engagements included: Medical, Mountain Operations, Search 
and Rescue, Logistics, Force Protection, Communications and Personal Security 
Detail. 

• Countering Transnational Organized Crime (CTOC): ARSOUTH conducted 
training with the newly organized Guatemalan Interagency Task Force (lATF). The 
lATF consists of 242 personnel from the Army, Police, Customs, and Attorney 
General’s Office. Training consisted of instruction focused on driving tactical 
vehicles, basic tactics, weapons qualification on all assigned systems, Harris Radio 
procedures, logistics, combat lifesaving, advanced maneuver, combat medic, and 
crowd control. The lATF is currently conducting border security operations on the 
Guatemala/Mexico border. 

• Civil Military Relations: Civil Military Relations Professional Development 
Exchanges provide a forum for bilateral executive-level information exchanges. 
Participants include Partner Nation Civil Affairs Officers and Government Officials, 
U.S. Military and government officials. National Guard State Partnership Program 
representatives, and Non-Governmental and Intergovernmental Organizations. 
ARSOUTH conducted Civil Military Relations Professional Development Exchanges 
in Belize, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras, improving the ability of these 
countries to conduct inter-organizational coordination during humanitarian assistance 
and disaster relief operations. 

• Personnel Recovery Operations: ARSOUTH conducted seven engagements with 
six countries, focused on increasing partner nation capabilities and capacity to 
conduct search and rescue operations. This focus was a direct result of lessons learned 
during the Haiti earthquake. Due to budget uncertainty, ARSOUTH has significantly 
reduced engagement planning in FY 14 and FY 1 5. 

• Intelligence Security Cooperation: The ARSOUTH Intelligence Team conducted 
18 major Intelligence Security Cooperation engagement activities enabling military 
intelligence capacity building in support of countering transnational threats in the 
following countries: Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Panama 
and Peru. 

• Logistics Security Cooperation: The ARSOUTH Logi.stics Team conducted 25 
Security Cooperation engagements, which enabled military logistics capacity building 
in support of CTOC, Staff Talk Agreements, and Building Partner Nation Capacity in 
10 countries. 

• Latin American Cooperation: ARSOUTH Latin American Cooperation Funds 
(LACF) supported 46 engagements/activities in eight countries in support of 
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ARSOUTH Security Cooperation objectives. LACF support includes: Army-to- 
Army Staff Talks with key countries. Foreign Liaison Officers assigned to 
ARSOUTH, Conference of American Armies, professional development exchanges 
on multiple topics, Army commander and distinguished visitor program, and 
Joint/Combined/Multinational Exercises and Operations. 

• Humanitarian Assistance Program (HAP); HAP conducts activities to build 
partner nation capacity in providing essential services to its civilian population 
including, responding to disaster and other crises; reinforeing security; and sustaining 
stability in a host nation or region. ARSOUTH, the HAP construction program 
manager, completed ten projects in Beli/.e, Panama and Peru, and initiated planning 
for 19 new construction projects in Bcli/e, Guatemala, Honduras, Panama, and Peru. 

• Global Peace Operations Initiative (tiPOI): GPOl is a U.S. government-funded 
security assistance program to enhance international capacity to effectively conduct 
United Nations and regional peace support operations. ARSOUTH, the GPOl 
construction program manager, completed four GPOl projects in Guatemala, 
Paraguay, and Peru, and initiated planning ford new construction projects in El 
Salvador and Guatemala, 

• StaffTalks: ARSOUTH, represenling the .Army Chief of Staff, conducted four 
Steering Committee Meetings and four l-.\eeuli\e Session StaffTalks with the 
Armies of Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and Id Sahador, and one Working Group with 
Peru resulting in strengthened key leader relationships and more than 130 Agreed-to- 
Actions planned through 2018, supporting bdaleral and regional goals and interests. 

. INTEGRATED ADVANCE 2013: INI l.CiR ATliD ADVANCE 2013, a joint 

operational exerci.se, focused on conducting migrant operations in the Caribbean Sea, 
marked the first large scale depkrymeni ol ARSOUTH personnel and capabilities 
since Operation Unified Response in Haiti in 2010. Over 300 U.S. Army personnel, 
100 sister service personnel, and almost ItK) [vrsonnci from other governmental 
agencies came together in a whole-ol'-go\ernmeni response. INTEGRATED 
ADVANCE 2013 exercised ARSOU riFs eoninulment to form the core of a US 
Southern Command Joint Task Force, r.ipulh integrate other joint and interagency 
forces, and conduct mission commainl of joini o|vrations. 

• PANAMAX 2013: PANAMAX is a joint and combined operational exercise focu.sed 
on the defense of the Panama Canal h\ a multi -national joint task force. 
USSOUTHCOM significantly de-seo|Vil P.AN.AM.AX 2013 resulting in a small table- 
top exerci.se focu.sed on conducting mission pl.inning in a lime-constrained 
environment. ARSOUTH provided mentorship to the Brazilian led Combined Forces 
Land Component Command, which ineliulerl 38 participants from nine countries. 

This exercise coincided with the lirsi major rleplor inent of an ARSOUTH team to 
Panama to participate in a Government of Panama national exercise (PANAMAX - 
Alpha). This team of 40 U.S. personnel workerl with the Government of Panama 
eoordinating U.S. forces assistance during ;i simulated national disaster event to 
significantly increase cooperation and trust between the Governments of Panama and 
the United States. 

• BEYOND THE HORIZON 2013: BEYOND THE HORIZON is a Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, US Southern Command-sponsored Joint, Interagency, and 
Combined Field Training Exercise, The exercise provides and incorporates 
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Humanitarian and Civic Assistance construction projects. Medical Readiness 
Exercises, and other infrastructure projects. ARSOUTH was the executive planning 
agent for these exercises conducted in El Salvador and Panama, which involved the 
deployment of approximately 2700 U.S. service members into two supported 
countries. BEYOND THE HORIZON 2013 resulted in the completion of 1 I engineer 
projects including schools and clinics, 4 Medical Readiness Exercises, one Dental 
Readiness Exercise and one Specialty Medical Readiness Exercise that provided care 
to approximately 23,641 patients and approximately 6,634 animals for veterinary 
support. The exercises were supported by over 200 El Salvadoran and Panamanian 
military and interagency personnel working side-by-side with U.S. personnel. 

• Conference of the American Armies (CAA): The Conference of the American 
Armies (25 eountries and two International Military Organizations) contributes to 
peacekeeping operations and disaster relief operations through the creation and use of 
mechanisms and procedures that improve the collective capacities and 
interoperability of its members. This year, ARSOUTH represented the Army Chief of 
Staff at the Emerging Threats Conference in Colombia, Disaster Relief exercise in 
Mexico, Extraordinary Commander's Conference in Mexico, Civil-Military 
Cooperation Exercise in Canada, Environmental Conference in Brazil, lED Ad-Hoc 
meeting in Colombia, Procedures Training & Edueation conference in Uruguay, 
Communications exercise via CAA Webpage, Army commanders VTC and the 
Preparatory Commanders Conference in Mexico. 

• Reintegration: ARSOUTH, as supported Commander for Personnel Recovery Phase 
III (Reintegration operations), executed a Reintegration Operation following the crash 
of an operational theater aircraft. The aircraft was operating over Colombia in support 
of Operation MARTILLO, Following the successful recovery of the survivors by the 
Colombian Army, ARSOUTH coordinated transfer and movement of the survivors to 
Brooke Army Medical Center, San Antonio, Texas where all aspects of the 
reintegration were completed. 

• Continuous Operationai Intelligence Support: The ARSOUTH Intelligence Team 
provided continuous intelligence reach-back support and direct support forward to 
Joint Task Force Bravo, Joint Interagency Task Force South, Joint Task Force 
Guantanamo Bay, the U.S, Interagency, and partner nations in Central and South 
America in support of numerous named operations. Throughout the year, persistent 
forward intelligence, surveillance and reconnaissance (ISR) support was maintained 
in Colombia, Guatemala, and Honduras. U.S. Army Force Protection Detachments 
also maintained permanent presence in nine countries. 


U.S. Naval Forces Southern Command (COMUSNAVSO) 
Headquarters: Mayport, Florida 

• Operation MARTILLO: Six frigates. High Speed Vessel (HSV) SWIFT, four fixed- 
wing Maritime Patrol aircraft and two Scientific Development Squadron ONE 
detachments deployed to support Operation MARTILLO, conducting Countering 



Transnational Organized Crime (C-TOC) Operations under the direction of Joint 
Interagency Task Force South. 

Southern Partnership Station 2013: Southern Partnership Station (SPS) is a series 
of Navy/Marine Corps engagements focused on Theater Security Cooperation, 
.specifically Building Partner Capacity, through subject matter expert exchanges with 
partner nation militaries and civilian .security forces. SPS engagements include 
Community Relations Projects that focus on our partnerships, shared interests, and 
shared values. SPS Deployments included: 

HSV 2013: HSV SWIFT deployed to the U.S. Southern Command 
(USSOUTHCOM) area of responsibility (AOR) February to May 2013 to 
conduct Building Partner Capacity engagements in Belize, Guatemala, and 
Honduras, and to participate in Operation MARTILLO. 

> Oceanographic 2013: Survey Ship USNS PATHFINDER conducted bilateral 
hydrographic surveys with Chile in the Eastern Pacific and with Panama in the 
Caribbean and Eastern Pacific. 

PANAMAX 2013: Commander USNAVSO served as the Commander of Multi- 
National Forces South, leading a coalition of 19 partner nations in the 1 1th annual 
exerci.se designed to execute .stability operations under the support of UN Security 
Council Re.solutions, provide interoperability training for participating multinational 
staffs, and build partner nation capacity to plan and execute complex multinational 
operations, PANAMAX 13 was executed as a table-top exercise, and focused on 
multinational crisis action planning. 

UNITAS 2013: Commander USNAVSO planned and executed the 54th iteration of 
multinational maritime exercise UNITAS, which included 16 partner nations, 17 
ships, one submarine, and 12 helicopters and aircraft. Conducted every year since 
1960, UNITAS is the longest-running international military training exercise in the 
world. Colombia employed maritime forces in cooperative maritime .security 
operations in order to maintain access, enhance interoperability, and build enduring 
partnerships that foster regional security in the USSOUTHCOM AOR. 
INTEGRATED ADVANCE 2013: USNAVSO participated in Exercise 
INTEGRATED ADVANCE 2013, which examined a whole -of-government response 
to a Caribbean Mass Migration crisis, USNAVSO provided the deputy commander 
for Joint Task Force Migrant Operations, while also designating Destroyer Squadron 
FOUR ZERO as the Joint Force Maritime Component Commander and standing up a 
Maritime Coordination and Control Element within the Joint Task Force construct. 
The highly successful exercise focused on strengthening interoperability and 
cooperation between DOD and Interagency organizations. 

Continuing Promise 2013: In lieu of CONTINUING PROMISE 2013, a team of 
Navy medical providers conducted medical exchanges with Peru and Honduras, 
working side-by-side with partner nation medical professionals to generate a baseline 
for future CONTINUING PROMISE Missions. 

Navy Seabees: 85 Seabees deployed to Naval Station Guantanamo Bay to support 
construction/refurbishment projects throughout the USSOUTHCOM AOR. From this 
detachment, Seabee details deployed in support of HSV SPS 2013 and Operation 
MARTILLO while also completing projects in support of Naval Station Guantanamo 
Bay and the Joint Task Force Guantanamo Bay Commander. Additionally, Seabees 
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supported Naval Station Guantanamo Bay with Public Works Officer discretionary 
projects and clean-up/relief projects following Hurricane Sandy. Following the 
cancelation of Continuing Promise 2013, the Seabees still supported a Subject Matter 
Expert Exchange with Peruvian Engineers. 


12th Air Force (Air Forces Southern) 

Headquarters: Tucson, Arizona 

• Security Cooperation; Air Forces Southern (AFSOUTH) eondueted 19 seeurity 
cooperation events in eight countries in U.S. Southern Command’s area of 
responsibility. Engagements focused on improving partner nation communications, 
maintenance, intelligence, air patrol operations, space capabilities, clo.se air support, 
public affairs, and flight medicine capabilities. 

• Sovereign Skies Expansion Program: AFSOUTH used successful lessons learned 
from the Dominican Republic and Colombia programs to strengthen air force 
capabilities in E! Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras, Training included helicopter 
maintenance; ISR; logistics; command and control; and night operations. 

> 571 Mobility Support Advisory Squadron (MSAS): MSAS completed six 

deployments of air adviser teams to Peru, Guatemala, Uruguay, Honduras, and two to 
Colombia, while training 313 partner nation military members. MSAS delivers some 
of the Air Force’s highest return on investment in partner nation capabilities, resulting 
in trainee compliance with NATO, International Civil Aviation Organization and 
FAA standards, and enabling participation in coalition exercises and regional .security 
initiatives. MSAS’s achievements have been prai.sed by multiple partner nation air 
chiefs. 

• NEW HORIZONS 2013 (Belize): AFSOUTH trained 471 US Airmen, Soldiers, 
and Marine personnel in joint/combined/interagency environments, in addition to 10 
Canadian Medical Personnel, 40 Belize Defen.se Force (BDF) Engineers, over 100 
BDF Security Personnel, and five Project Hope volunteer participants. Personnel 
built 4 cla.ssroom buildings and hurricane shelters with 17,000 square feet for teachers 
and 430 students; constructed 3 playgrounds; restored 3 schools and one shelter, 
increasing hurricane shelter capacity by 900; and treated over 18,000 patients through 
eight medical operations. Subject Matter Expert Exchanges covered maternal & child 
health, public health and biomedical equipment topics. 

• ISR Missions: AFSOUTH provided command and control for ISR missions in 
support of USSOUTHCOM priorities. Over 900 missions and 4,600 flight hours 
resulted in over 28,000 images, 2,000 signals intelligence reports and nearly 17,000 
minutes of video resulting in the largest drug seizure in Belize history - $12.5 million 
worth of marijuana. AFSOUTH also deployed a ground-based radar to Honduras for 
90 days supporting Operation MARTILLO, facilitating the interdiction of 1.4 metric 
tons of cocaine and seven aircraft. 

• Airlift Missions; AFSOUTH executed 95 theater airlift missions moving more than 
5,000 passengers and 200 tons of cargo throughout USSOUTHCOM's area of 
responsibility. 
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• Medical Deployments: AFSOUTH Inlernational Health Specialists participated in 
global health Subject Matter Expert Exchange engagements to address Flight 
Medicine topics relevant to our partner nations. USAF flight medicine physicians 
met with Colombian counterparts to develop aerospace physiology programs 
addressing safety, human factors and hypobaric chambers, and focusing on 
acromedical standards and aeromedical evacuation/patient movement/critical care air 
transport teams. 


Marine Corps Forces South (MARFORSOUTH) 

Fleadquarters: Doral, Florida 

• Building Partner Capacity: MARFORSOUTH employed multiple assets to support 
partner nation and interagency efforts to counter regional threats throughout South 
and Central America. 

> In Central America, MARFORSOUTH developed partner nation security 
force ability to counter transnational organized crime. The MARFORSOUTH 
Security Cooperation Team is a small team of Marines from a variety of 
occupational specialties focused on developing, building and sustaining 
partnerships, and increasing regional stability through tailor-made training to 
fit the unique needs of partner nation forces. 

> Joint Riverine Training Teams (JRTT) composed of 10 to 15 personnel from 
the Marine Corps and Navy provided training support to partner nations. For 
approximately one month, the JRTT trained partner nation riverine and littoral 
security units, focusing on the interoperability of waterborne and ground units. 
Each JRTT team contains a task organized mix of occupational specialties 
tailored to the host nation requirements. 

> MAREORSOUTH employed Civil Affairs Teams in Belize and Honduras to 
develop partner nation ability to provide humanitarian assistance and disaster 
relief, and integrate appropriate government services in areas threatened by 
transnational organized crime. A Military Information Support Team in 
Colombia built the Colombian military’s expertise and complemented Joint 
Interagency Task Eorce South’s Operation MARTILLO by encouraging 
reports of illicit trafficking to appropriate authorities. 

• Southern Partnership Station - Fligh Speed Vessel SWIFT 2013: Southern 
Partnership Station (SPS) is a series of Navy/Marine Corps engagements that build 
partner capacity through subject matter expert exchanges with partner nation 
militaries and civilian security forces. SPS includes Community Relations Projects 
that focus on partnerships, shared intere.sts, and shared values. A USMC detachment, 
embarked on HSV SWIFT, deployed to the USSOUTHCOM AOR February to May 
2013 to conduct building partner capacity engagements in Belize, Guatemala, and 
Honduras. 

• Exercise TRADEWINDS: TRADEWINDS is an exercise supporting the Caribbean 
Basin Security Initiative (CBSI) that facilitates cooperation to reduce illicit trafficking 
within the Caribbean. In 2013, MAREORSOUTH was Executive Planning Agent for 
over 230 personnel from the U.S. Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and 16 
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partner nations who exchanged knowledge and expertise in countering illicit 
trafficking, humanitarian assistance, disaster relief, and human rights. Due to funding 
reductions, the ground phase of TRADEWINDS was cancelled, but the Maritime 
Phase and the Senior Leaders Seminar were executed. The Maritime Phase, led by 
the U.S. Coast Guard, trained regional partner nations in maritime humanitarian 
assistance and counter-drug interdiction while the seminar consisted of table-top 
discussions on a Caribbean regional approach to countering drug trafficking in the 
Eastern Caribbean. 

• Exercise INTEGRATED ADVANCE: MARFORSOUTH participated in Exercise 
INTEGRATED ADVANCE 2013, which examined a whole-of-government response 
to a Caribbean Mass Migration cri.sis. During this exercise, MARFORSOUTH 
augmented the 24 hour operations center with the U.S. Marine Corps (USMC) Crisis 
Augmentation Cell, increasing the ability of Commander, MARFORSOUTH, to 
command and control USMC forces in the AOR, and advising and ensuring the 
proper utilization of force by the ARSOUTH-led Joint Task Force. 

• Exercise NEW HORIZONS: From June to September 2013, MARFORSOUTH 
provided rotations of Marine Reserve Combat Engineer Teams and Civil Affairs 
personnel in support of the U.S. Air Forces Southern NEW HORIZONS 
Humanitarian and Civic Assistance exercise. Over fifty USMC Reserve Marines 
conducted combat engineering/construction training in Belize supporting citizen 
safety and governance in under-governed areas of Belize. 

• Exercise UNITAS - Partnership of the Americas (POA): This exercise enhances 
multinational operational readiness, interoperability, and security cooperation among 
U.S. and nine partner nation naval infantries. In 2012, the exercise focus was 
amphibious operations, and the demand for training in amphibious operations by 
Latin American navies continues to be strong. However, due to budget uncertainty, 
USSOUTHCOM cancelled the POA 2013 portion of Exercise UNITAS. POA 2014 is 
planned for execution in Chile. 


Special Operations Command South 
Headquarters: Homestead, Florida 

• Building Partner Capacity: In 2013, SOCSOUTH maintained small elements in 
Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador working with key units to improve ground and 
maritime interdiction, civil affairs, and intelligence capacities. In the Andean Ridge, 
SOCSOUTH partnered with Colombia and Peru to confront narco-terrorist insurgencies 
whose illicit trafficking operations extend throughout the hemisphere. Despite our 
fiscally constrained environment, SOCSOUTH used episodic engagements with key 
Southern Cone and Caribbean partners to facilitate relationships essential for maintaining 
future capacity building. 

• Civil Affairs: In 2013, 1 1 civil affairs teams helped eight partner nations reduce the 
vulnerability of key populations intimidated by transnational organized crime or violent 
extremism. The.se teams assisted with counter-recruitment programs and, in many cases, 
helped partner nations build civil affairs capacities. 
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• Information Operations: SOCSOUTH mainlaincd military information support teams 
(MIST) in seven key partner nations supporting the DOD Rewards Program, U.S. 
Government Anti-trafficking in Persons Program, partner nation counter-recruitment 
programs, and active lip lines in support of efforts against transnational organized 
criminal and violent extremist organizations. MISTs also conducted over 25 Subject 
Matter Expert Exchanges throughout the area of responsibility. 

• Intelligence Analytical Support to US Country Teams: SOCSOUTH provides 
intelligence and counter-threat financing support to U.S. Country Teams focusing on 
terrorism, human smuggling networks, and transnational organized crime. In Colombia 
and Peru, SOCSOUTH helped develop host nation capabilities and country team support 
through a number of subject matter exchanges, and mentored them in institutionalizing 
intelligence pipelines. 

• Logistics Training and Advisory Team: SOCSOUTH priority for building logistics 
capacity was in the Andean Ridge where they pixn ided subject matter expertise to enable 
key Colombian partner units to establish a sustainable weapons-repair capability and 
initiate the development of an aerial deli\erv capability 

• SOCSOUTH also assisted Peruvian units engaged in eounter narco-terrorism operations 
in conducting a weapons inspection, u hich will ser\ e as a starting point for future 
SOCSOUTH logistics engagement acii\ iiies. 

• Building Intellectual Capital: SOCSOUTH. in conjunction with the Colombian Joint 
Staff College, conducted a Counter-terrorism bellow ship Program-funded seminar in 
Bogota, Colombia, September 16-20. 201.'^. The e\cni featured a cross-section of U.S. 
and Colombian subject matter experts and sjvakers, and included 70 participants from 12 
countries in the Western Hemisphere 

• FUERZAS COMANDO 2013: FUERZAS COMANDO 2013 was cancelled due to 
budget uncertainty. 

• FUSED RESPONSE 2013: SOCSOUTH execute'' an annual CJCS-dircctcd exercise to 
validate time sensitive crisis action planning, as well as training, readiness, 
interoperability and capability of Special Ojvraiions Forces in support of regional crises 
and contingencies. FUSED RESPONSE 2013 wa^ a table-top exercise held at Homestead 
Air Reserve Base. It involved SOCSOUTH siafl and lead planners from each of its 
components. The exercise focused on the area-' of |vrsonncl planning, objectives 
development, and joint integration. Its aim wa-' to improve the interoperability of the 
participant forces and increase the staffs eapaeiix to confront common threats such as 
illicit traffic, organized crime, and terrorism. 


Joint Task Force (luantanamo (JTF-GTMO) 

Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 

♦ Safe and Humane Care and Custody: JTF-GTMO conducted .safe, humane, legal, 
and transparent care and custody of detainees, including those convicted by military 
commission. Detainees maintained family contact via mail, telephone calls and, in 
areas which support this service, videophone conferences coordinated by the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC). High quality Level II routine and 
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urgent medical care was provided to detainees on a 24-hour basis. General surgical 
care, dental care, preventative medicine, optometry and mental health services were 
provided, or arranged, as was targeted specialty care on a recurring basis. 

• Legal and Transparent Operations: Assessments of detention conditions by the 
ICRC continued with four visits in 2013. The ICRC verifies compliance with 
international standards of custody (as specified in the Geneva Conventions and other 
international standards) and provides confidential advice for suggested improvements 
to the Joint Task Force Commander and U.S. Southern Command. Detainees are 
granted routine visits by legal repre.sentatives, and received more than 1 177 Military 
Commissions and 350 Habeas attorney visits in 2013. JTF-GTMO, committed to 
transparency, hosted 126 media representatives from 83 domestic and international 
news organizations; supported 77 visits with a combined total of 815 visitors; and 
answered hundreds of media queries during the past year, 

• Military Commissions: Smooth execution of the Military Commissions process is 
another priority of JTF-GTMO. Military Commissions proceedings are open to 
observation by the media, victim family members, and non-governmental 
organizations. In 2013, JTF-GTMO supported eight hearings to address pre-trial 
motions of the five individuals accused of coordinating the September 11, 2001 
attacks on the U.S. (referred to in the press as “the 9/1 1 Five”), and motion hearings 
for the alleged USS COLE bomber. Additionally, the court has entered a scheduling 
order, setting the trial for the alleged USS COLE bomber to commence on September 
2. 2014. 


Joint Interagency Task Force South (JIATF-S) 

Key West, Florida 

• Joint Interagency Task Force South contributed to the disruption of 1 32 metric tons 
of cocaine in FY2013, worth nearly $2.6 billion wholesale. JlATF-S employs an 
integrated defense forward capability for the ongoing efforts at the U.S. Southwest 
Border and for U.S. operations in the Western Hemisphere using tactical control 
(TACON) ship days, TACON flight hours, and the operating cost of Forces 
Surveillance Support Center relocatable over-the-horizon radar support. 

• The vast majority of JIATF-S successes came as a result of JIATF-S leadership 
and coordination of Operation (OP) MARTILLO, the multi-lateral effects-based 
operation designed to deny the Central American littoral routes by illicit traffickers. 
Begun on January 15, 2012, OP MARTILLO to date results include the disruption of 
272 metric tons of cocaine, the seizure of $10.7 million in bulk ca.sh, and the seizure 
of 198 ves.sels and aircraft. Following its two year anniversary, OP MARTILLO is 
beginning to show its desired effects; trafficking in the Western Caribbean and 
Eastern Pacific littorals is decreasing while the activity in the Eastern Pacific non- 
littoral route is rising. 

• Operational Results and Impact: In the air domain, over the past year, JIATF-S 
documented a 34 percent decrease in illicit air tracks destined for Central America 
(primarily Honduras). The illicit air corridor into Hispaniola was nearly ab.sent during 
FY13 with only two flights documented moving into Haiti. In the maritime domain, 
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during the same period, JIATF-S assessed a decrease of maritime activity in the 
Western Caribbean littoral and non-littoral trafficking areas of 43 percent and 45 
percent for each vector respectively. In line with the goals of OP MARTILLO, 
JlATF-S recently documented a significant decrease in trafficking via “go fasts” 
boats using the littoral routes and, during the first month of FY14, an increase in go 
fasts bypassing the littoral routes in favor of more direct routes toward Honduras. 
JIATF-S continues to monitor this trend and hopes that recent success against go fasts 
employing these deeper routes does not push traffickers back to littoral routes. In the 
Eastern Pacific, the trafficking shows a steady decrease in the littorals (characterized 
by an overall increase of 7 1 percent at the end of FYl 2 to a 20 percent decrease in 
FY13), while the activity in the Eastern Pacific non-littorals appears to be increasing 
(from an increase of 12 percent in FY12 to an increase of 28 percent in FY 1 3, 
including a recent increase in the use of routes South of the Galapagos). These 
changes are assessed to be a continued result of OP MARTILLO assets working in 
the littoral areas along the Guatemala/Mexico border, and may reflect the start of 
achieving the anticipated end result of the operation, driving the traffickers out of the 
littorals. 

• Supporting Defense of the Homeland. Since its inception in September 2012, OP 
UNIFIED RESOLVE, the counter illicit trafficking operation supporting Puerto Rico, 
has substantially improved and formalized interoperability between JIATF-S, Coast 
Guard District 7, Coast Guard Sector San Juan, and the Customs and Border 
Protection (CBP) Office of Air and Marine Caribbean Air and Marine Branch in our 
shared Counter Illicit Trafficking operations in the following ways. Real time 
information sharing between JIATF-S and operational forces from USCG District 7, 
CBP’s Caribbean Air and Marine Branch, and Coast Guard Sector San Juan has 
improved OP UNIFIED RESOLVE’S effectiveness against secondary movements of 
cocaine to Puerto Rico from the primary Hispaniola corridor. This collaborative 
orchestration enhanced the effective sharing of resources in an austere operating 
environment. The maturity, strategic leadership, and tactical collaboration between 
JIATFS, the USCG, and CBP have greatly enhanced the effectiveness of countering 
illicit trafficking CIT operations in the Northeastern Caribbean. 

• Role of Partner Nations: In FY 2013, 68 percent of JIATF-S disruptions were 
marked by partner nation participation. The role of our Latin American partners 
should not be understated. Of the 147 illicit trafficking events disrupted by JIATF-S 
in FY 2013, 74 of these (50 percent) would not have been successful without the 
support of our international partners. The existing and future contributions to the 
Transit Zone effort by the U.K., France, the Netherlands, and Canada continue to be 
significant and needed. 

• Information Dominance and Innovating to Meet Converging Threats: JIATF-S 
continues to innovate in the face of asset reductions, and has developed several 
initiatives to enhance effectiveness and efficiency with the tools under their tactical 
control. JIATF-S is adept at Counter Threat Finance, tying the flow of illicit proceeds 
to the movement of drugs and other threat streams. The Container Cell Initiative is 
expanding the interdiction community’s awareness of trafficking via commercial 
means, and their newest Network Discovery Initiative will gain insights into the 
highly connected and converging organizations at work in their JOA. For all of these 
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reasons, JIATF-S remains at the forefront of supporting the delivery of focused 
success against transnational organized crime in the Western Hemisphere. 


Joint Task Force Bravo (JTF-B) 

Soto Cano Air Base, Flonduras 

• JTF-B supported Central American (CENT AM) countries in disrupting transnational 
organized crime by supporting the movement of partner nation law enforcement 
agencies and units in denying illicit airfields; destroying cash crops; disrupting lines 
of communication; providing medical evacuation support to partner nation military, 
law enforcement, and civilians; maintaining forward operating locations to stage and 
sustain Honduran and U.S. interagency operations; treating more than 8,243 medical 
patients, 1,754 dental patients, 1,052 immunizations, and 313 surgical patients; 
partnering with the Government of Honduras to build capacity for responding to 
natural and manmade disasters; and improving local firefighting capabilities. 

• JTF-B supported the Honduran Army in destroying illicit airfields within the 
department of Gracias a Dios. JTF-B provided lift support for 6,350 lbs of 
demolitions to Forward Operating Location Mocoron for use by the Honduran 5'*’ 
Infantry Battalion to crater 6 airfields being utilized by drug trafficking organizations. 

• JTF-B supported the BDF by providing movement to 16 marijuana plantations for 
marijuana crop eradication. This assistance allowed the BDF to destroy 61,146 plants, 
221 lbs of seeds, and 330 lbs processed marijuana, ultimately removing $12.5 million 
from the Belizean streets where Drug Trafficking Organizations would utilize the 
money to disrupt law and order in Belize. 

• JTF-B provided air movement support to Homeland Security Investigations and 
Honduras Law Enforcement along the Honduran/Guatemalan border to disrupt illicit 
trafficking routes and enhance regional effects against Transnational Organized 
Crime operations. 

• JTF-B conducts medical evacuation throughout Honduras. Over the past year, JTF-B 
provided 29 medical evacuation missions for 6 Honduran military members and 29 
U.S. personnel. 

• JTF-B conducted nine Medical Readiness Training Exercises (MEDRETEs) and 
Medical Surgical Teams (MSTs) (6 within Honduras, and 3 within CENT AM), as 
well as weekly MST missions to Santa Teresa Regional Hospital in Comayagua and a 
monthly trip to the Hospital Escuela in Tegucigalpa. Over the past year, JTF-B, with 
partner nation support, treated over 8,243 medical patients, 1,754 dental patients, 

1,052 immunizations, and 313 surgical patients. The MEDRETEs and MSTs provide 
alternatives to transnational organized crime and gang patronage in isolated villages. 
Partner nation Military and Law Enforcement Agencies support the exercises, 
enabling interaction with isolated villages. 

• JTF-B’s CENTAM Survey and Assessment Team (C-SAT) provides a limited, but 
immediate, disaster re.sponse and relief capability within the region. It routinely 
integrates with the Government of Honduras in large-scale natural disaster exercises. 
JTF-B also conducted their first multinational exercise in C-SAT history with several 
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Belize government agencies and British forces, resulting in cooperative operations 
between C-SAT members, and an invite to Belize’s hurricane planning conference. 

• JTF-B supported more than a thousand children in several different orphanages, 
interacting with the children, donating much-needed supplies, and doing construction 
work on their buildings. For village support, JTF-B Chaplains organized 6 chapel 
hikes that donated and distributed 18,000 lbs of food, clothes, toys, and school 
supplies to approximately 3,900 community members. In October 2012, JTF-B 
partnered with the Se Pudo NGO to build 14 homes for families in 45 days, and, over 
the past year, participated in the Ajuterique tfousing Project, which already helped 
construct 29 homes for families. 

• JTF-B also provided critical support to Multi-national Search and Rescue Operations. 
JTF-B's unique capability to fly over water and provide recovery and extraction 
proved instrumental in the life-saving efforts of nine people lost at .sea last July, 
including two U.S. personnel. 


Chairman Levin. Thank you both very much. 

We will have a 7-minute first round. I think we may have votes 
during the morning. Is that still true, do we know? Not scheduled 
yet, so it could happen. 

General Jacoby, let me start with you. Your prepared statement 
says that, “I remain confident in our current ability to defend the 
U.S. ballistic missile threats from North Korea or Iran.” Does our 
current GMD system cover all of the United States, including the 
east coast, against missile threats from North Korea and/or Iran? 

General Jacoby. Senator, yes, it does. 

Chairman Levin. In your prepared statement, you also men- 
tioned the need to improve our Homeland missile defense system 
architecture in order to maintain our strategic advantage. I have 
a number of related questions relative to that architecture and how 
we can improve it. 

Looking at priorities, which is the more important investment 
priority for our Homeland missile defense system at this time, to 
improve the sensor and discrimination capability and overall sys- 
tem reliability or to build an additional interceptor site on the east 
coast? 

General Jacoby. Senator, I believe our first available dollar goes 
to better sensors that would give us more discrimination. I also be- 
lieve that our intelligence collection against potential adversaries 
that can field Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles (ICBM) and weap- 
ons that could reach the Homeland is critical, as well. 

Chairman Levin. Do you agree, as proposed in the budget re- 
quest as mandated last year by Congress, that we should deploy a 
new long-range discriminating radar to improve defense of the 
Homeland against North Korean missile threats? 

General Jacoby. Senator, yes, I do. 

Chairman Levin. Do you also agree, as proposed in the budget 
request and as recommended by Congress last year, that we need 
to redesign our GMD kill vehicle for the future to make it more re- 
liable, robust, producible, and effective? 

General Jacoby. Yes, Senator, I do. It is an important priority, 
to redesign the kill vehicle. 
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Chairman Levin. Is it still correct that there is no current re- 
quirement to deploy an additional missile defense interceptor site 
in the United States? 

General Jacoby. Senator, based on where the threats are to the 
east coast, I do not believe we need to make that decision at this 
time. 

Chairman Levin. General, the budget request proposes a restruc- 
turing of Army aviation that would transfer Black Hawk heli- 
copters to the National Guard for its numerous Homeland mis- 
sions, such as disaster response and transfer in lieu of the Black 
Hawk’s transfer, Apache armed attack helicopters, to the Active 
component for overseas combat missions. Do you support that pro- 
posal, and if so, why? 

General Jacoby. Senator, this is a tough issue for the Chief of 
Staff of the Army. He has made a courageous decision to restruc- 
ture, driven by the fiscal realities of the budget. Speaking as the 
NORTHCOM Commander, that aviation restructuring works to 
NORTHCOM’s advantage. I do not have an attack helicopter re- 
quirement in the Homeland, but anytime our Governors and our 
Adjutants General can get hold of more lift, such as Black Hawks 
or light utility, such as the Lakota, that is a good thing. I believe 
that that is the result of the aviation restructuring program. 

Chairman Levin. Is it something that makes sense to you? 

General Jacoby. From the NORTHCOM requirements stand- 
point, it makes sense. 

Chairman Levin. Do you know whether General Grass, the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, supports this proposal? 

General Jacoby. I am not sure exactly what General Grass’ posi- 
tion is on this, but I know he’s been in discussions with the Chief 
of Staff on it. 

Chairman Levin. All right. 

General, we have had some flight test failures with both models 
of kill vehicles, and last year, when Secretary Hagel announced the 
decision to deploy 14 additional GBIs in Alaska by 2017, he said 
that, before we deploy the additional GBIs, we need to have con- 
fidence from successful intercept flight testing that the kill vehicle 
problems have been corrected. Do you agree with that? 

General Jacoby. Senator, I agree and support flight testing. 

Chairman Levin. Before we actually deploy. 

General Jacoby. That’s correct. 

Chairman Levin. That we should have some successful intercept 
flight testing first, to make sure that those problems have been cor- 
rected? 

General Jacoby. That’s DOD’s commitment, and I support that 
commitment to test successfully before additional deployment. 

Chairman Levin. General Kelly, let me ask you about intel- 
ligence, surveillance, and reconnaissonance (ISR) requirements in 
your area of responsibility (AOR). Does your AOR have an airborne 
ISR requirement? 

General Kelly. Yes, Senator, it does. I am tasked, under title 10, 
to detect and monitor the drug flow that comes up from Latin 
America and flows into the United States. There are a lot of com- 
plicated parts to that, but one of the key parts is ISR. I do not have 
enough. We take what we can get. Some of the ISRs that are very 
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effective working for me are, frankly, aircraft that are on training 
flights. Joint Surveillance Target Attack Radar System (JSTARS), 
even bombers that come down and work for us. They are on train- 
ing flights, but what they provide me, in terms of a picture of 
what’s moving across the Caribbean, is tremendously helpful, and 
really a game changer, particularly when JSTARS shows up. But, 
we also don’t have enough, but we have Navy P-3s flying out of 
primarily El Salvador. I have a couple of ISR airplanes that are 
under my contract. We also have CBP airplanes from DHS flying 
P-3s, again out of El Salvador. I do not have enough. I could use 
more. But, what I have, I use very effectively. Yes, Senator. 

Chairman Levin. What percentage of your ISR requirement is 
being met today? 

General Kelly. ISR requirements, I would estimate about half. 
But, that is only one part of the equation, in terms of the drug 
interdiction. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Under the fiscal year 2015 budget, 
the Air Force is going to cap the fleet of unmanned aerial systems 
which are, namely, the Predator and the Reaper drones. They are 
going to reduce that growth in that fleet from 65 to 55 combat air 
patrols. Is that something which will make it more difficult for you 
to meet your full ISR requirement? 

General Kelly. Senator, I do not get any of those systems, gen- 
erally speaking, right now. I was actually hoping yesterday that as 
the war in Afghanistan and the Middle East started to wind down, 
and those assets maybe be made available, I was hoping to get 
some of those. So, I was very disappointed yesterday when I heard 
that we are going in that direction because I really could use a lot 
more ISR. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Natalie, would you turn that chart around? 

General Kelly, you are familiar with this chart. I just want to 
make sure everybody has a copy in front of them. It is very signifi- 
cant, I think. It tells the story. The yellow denotes the DHS flight 
hours in support of SOUTHCOM; the orange, the DOD flight 
hours; the light blue, the DHS ship hours; the dark blue, the DOD 
ship hours; and the red denotes the cocaine seizures. Now, the 
thing that is interesting about this chart is I would ask, first of all, 
is this accurate? 

General Kelly. It is accurate, yes. Senator. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Senator Inhofe. Okay. If you look at seizures, there is a direct 
relationship with the assets that are out there. This is what really 
bothers me, because you have made a statement, I think it was in 
our office to some of our staff, that you can see 75 percent of the 
cocaine trafficking heading toward the United States, but you can- 
not interdict it. Is that accurate? 

General Kelly. Yes, sir. To define the word “see,” I have a lot 
of assets that are fused together — intelligence assets from all 
across the U.S. Government, every agency of the U.S. Government, 
not just the military. I’ve got radars that give me a very 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. Oh, yes, but you know they are there. 

General Kelly. They are there, yes, sir. I watch them go by. 

Senator Inhofe. If you had the assets to do it, you could inter- 
dict them. 

General Kelly. I could interdict them. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. So, we have a lot of this stuff coming into 
the United States that would not otherwise be coming in. 

General Kelly. That is correct. 

Senator Inhofe. Can you quantify that? 

If you take all of them that you have interdicted, what percent- 
age would that be of what you would suspect would be coming. 

General Kelly. On the high seas, after it leaves Colombia, I sus- 
pect we get about 20 percent that is moving towards the United 
States. 

Senator Inhofe. That is all that we get. 

General Kelly. That is all that we get. 

Senator Inhofe. So, 80 percent is coming into the United States. 

General Kelly. Right. 
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Senator Inhofe. I know that bothers you. It bothers me. It 
should bother everyone up here. What kind of assets would you 
need to cut that 80 percent down to — reverse those figures — down 
to 20 percent, maybe? 

General Kelly. Anything that floats that can land a helicopter 
on. I do not need warships, necessarily. In fact, if you look in fiscal 
year 2013, the only reason we got 132 tons is because we have very 
good outside-the-theater allies: the Dutch, the French, the Cana- 
dians, and the United Kingdom. We got a fair amount of takeoff 
of a Dutch oiler that just happened to have a helicopter on it that 
we put a law enforcement person on the helicopter. 

Senator Inhofe. But, as far as ships that you own that are ours? 

General Kelly. Right now, I have one Navy ship working for me 
and four Coast Guard cutters that are DHS down in the area of 
operations, but only two of them are working the drug issue; the 
other two are off in the West Indies, dealing with other 

Senator Inhofe. Is it likely you would not even have the one, in 
the event that we have to go through sequestration? 

General Kelly. I would definitely not have one if we went 
through sequestration. 

Senator Inhofe. That is a frightening thought. 

You made a brief comment about the ISR, but we sit at this 
panel with all the other commands too, and this is a problem that 
is just not your problem, it is everyone’s problem. In U.S. Africa 
Command, for example, we had adequate ISR assets in the Central 
African Republic for the Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA), and then, 
when the problem exploded up in South Sudan, then they just had 
to take those assets and move them up there. They are not replac- 
ing them. Is that what you are finding when something new hap- 
pens and you have a new need, do you have to take it from some- 
place else? 

General Kelly. Again, Senator, I get almost nothing, in terms of 
what I really need. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. 

General Kelly. Sometimes, we get a phone call about a bomber 
mission next week, and, “Can you use these guys to come down and 
do some ISR over the Caribbean?” — and we will take it. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. 

General Jacoby, you mentioned on the Arctic icecap and some of 
the things that are going on there. I am sure you agree that the 
actual volume of ice in the Arctic is increasing, but the problem is, 
it’s in the center. The problems that you’re having are around the 
perimeter. Is that somewhat accurate? 

General Jacoby. Senator, the total ice exposure in the Arctic is 
going down. It has been going down. 

Senator Inhoee. The exposure, but the volume is not going — we 
can talk about that later, but I do want to show you the evidence 
of that. I would still say, though, it is a problem, because it is in 
the perimeter, where the problem is that you are addressing. 

General Jacoby. I would summarize by just saying the Arctic is 
increasingly accessible to human activity. 

Senator Inhofe. We went through this long thing about the GBI 
in Poland, with the radar and the Czech Republic. I can remember, 
probably every member up here on this committee who was serving 
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at that time worked with Poland and the Czech Republic, and they 
took a huge risk, at that time, when they made the agreement. In 
fact, Vaclav Klaus made that statement. His statement was, “Are 
you sure, if we do this, that you are not going to pull the rug out 
from under us?” — which we did. Now we have a problem on the 
east coast. You say that you are not ready yet to make a rec- 
ommendation. But they are studying it right now, aren’t they? 

General Jacoby. Senator, that is correct. Thanks to the National 
Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) that directed us to do an as- 
sessment, MDA has assessed various potential locations for a third 
site. They have down-selected to four that best meet the require- 
ments for a third site. Now they are doing environmental impact 
statements on all four. 

Senator Inhofe. Is it true that we are relying more on Alaska 
right now in terms of the east coast? 

General Jacoby. We are almost completely relying on Alaska. 

Senator Inhofe. You always hear the term “You shoot and then 
you look and then you shoot again.” I have always been very com- 
fortable with what we have on the west coast, but there does not 
seem to be a sense of urgency, as I see it, so maybe I am over- 
looking something. Isn’t it true that the concept of “shoot and look 
and then have a second shot,” which gives me a lot of comfort on 
the west coast, is not something that they can do from Alaska for 
the east coast? 

General Jacoby. We currently do not have a shoot-assess-shoot 
capability. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. 

General Jacoby. That’s correct. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. That’s very disturbing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank both of you for your service to the country. 

General Kelly, what is the dollar value of the 75 percent that 
continues to go through, if you happen to know offhand? 

General Kelly. I do not know offhand. I could get that estimate 
for you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The wholesale value of the 75 percent of cocaine that is not interdicted is approxi- 
mately $9.7 billion. The value increases as the product gets closer to the point of 
sale. The actual street value varies, driven by local market factors. 

General Kelly. But, just understand that cocaine, as it flows 
into the United States, is the big moneymaker for the cartels. Co- 
caine is the big moneymaker. Their profits that come out of the 
United States every year, not just from cocaine but mostly from co- 
caine, is $85 billion in profit. So, obviously, every kilo I can take 
out of the flow is less profit for them, and it’s a huge profit margin. 

Senator Donnelly. What is the cost to staff up — and again, I am 
not holding you to the numbers; do not get me wrong. But, if you 
had a ballpark — say, “Here’s the plan to stop this” — what do you 
think the additional cost would be? 

General Kelly. I would tell you I think more in terms of ships. 
Right now, I hit 132 tons last year, for 1.5 percent of the total U.S. 
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Government counter-narcotics budget — 1.5 percent. I got 132 tons. 
Everything else that gets taken off the market, to include all of the 
law enforcement activity in the United States of America, pales in 
comparison. 

Senator Donnelly. How many more ships do you need? 

General Kelly. My requirement is for 16 vessels of some kind 
that can fly a helicopter off the back. I can do it with a barge or 
I can do it with an aircraft carrier, 16 vessels that I can land a hel- 
icopter on because end game is done by helicopters. It is a law en- 
forcement end game that I support, but it is done by a helicopter, 
and it has to fly off some vessel, something that floats. 

Senator Donnelly. How do you think it would change what’s 
going on in our country, in relation to the drug war? 

General Kelly. Not all, from cocaine, sir, but 40,000 people a 
year in the United States die from drugs, costs our country $200 
billion. A huge amount of our law enforcement effort in our country 
is devoted to drugs. Frankly, the more you can take off the market, 
you drive the cost up, the availability down, and, who knows, just 
using basic arithmetic, maybe more young people are not exposed 
to drug use. 

Senator Donnelly. Is there any way that you could provide to 
this committee — you told us you need X number of ships — “Look, 
if I had this stuff, I could get this done”? 

General Kelly. I can provide you that, yes, sir. 

Senator Donnelly. If you could do that, that would be terrific. 

General Kelly. I’ll take that for the record, yes, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

My fiscal year 2016 requirements to meet the Office of National Drug Control Pol- 
icy’s 40 percent interdiction goal are: 

• 16 flight-deck equipped ships: 

• 3 long-range ships, flight-deck equipped with embarked helicopters capa- 
ble of day and night airborne use-of-force, and embarked law enforcement 
detachments. These ships do not need to be warships; however, suitable 
sourcing solutions include U.S. Navy Cruisers and Destroyers, and U.S. 
Coast Guard High Endurance Cutters and National Security Cutters. 

• 13 medium-range ships, flight-deck equipped with embarked helicopters 
capable of day and night airborne use-of-force, and embarked law enforce- 
ment detachments. These ships do not need to be warships; however, suit- 
able sourcing solutions include U.S. Navy Frigates and Littoral Combat 
Ships, and U.S. Coast Guard Medium Endurance Cutters. 

• 8 coastal patrol boats capable of navigating in shallow, littoral waters; no em- 
barked helicopter. 

• 1 submarine. 

• 20,600 annual flight hours of wide-area surveillance capability. 

• 24,150 annual flight hours of maritime patrol capability. 

• 10,700 annual flight hours of short-range air tracker capability. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

Another thing that concerns me and I am sure it concerns you, 
too: One of the ways we have always had such great relations with 
other countries and with their military is training together, having 
them working with us. From what I understand, correct me if I am 
wrong that the Chinese are working with some of the other coun- 
tries now, as well. Is that a concerning situation to you? 

General Kelly. Chinese are very active. They are mostly eco- 
nomics. They trade and sell items where we cannot sometimes. 
But, they are very active. The Latin Americans do not and neither 
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do I see that, looking at it holistically, as a problem, because it is, 
to them, economics. 

That said, with economics comes influence. If a given nation is 
trading primarily with the Chinese — and again, the Chinese are 
very different than us, in that they do not consider things like 
human rights, which we do, and should. They do not consider 
things like environmental impact on projects. We do, and should. 
They do not. They are easier, if you will, to work with. With that 
comes influence. That is what concerns me about the Chinese. 

The Russians are also increasingly active in the area. They are 
working with countries that want to partner with the United 
States, particularly on the drug fight, but cannot, for a lot of dif- 
ferent reasons, these restrictions, so that Russians not nearly as 
much, and certainly not economically, as the Chinese. But, the 
Russians are flying long-range bomber missions there. They have 
not done that in years. They did this, this year. We have not had 
a Russian ship in the Caribbean since 2008; we had a task force 
of three come, about 6 months ago, and now there are two still 
there. Two additional have come. So, they are on the march. That 
is Russia. They are working the scenes where we cannot work, and 
they are doing a pretty good job with the influence. 

Senator Donnelly. What do you see taking place in the foresee- 
able future in Venezuela? 

General Kelly. I think we are watching it come apart economi- 
cally. I think they have the number-two oil reserves in the world, 
yet they cannot get going on their oil. They are attempting to reor- 
ganize themselves economically. It is not working. Politically, I see 
a real degradation in what used to pass as Venezuelan democracy. 
There is less and less of that now. My hope is, as we watch it — 
and I am in contact with the DOS as well as the Embassy — my 
hope is that the Venezuelan people somehow settle this themselves 
without it getting really out of control with an awful lot more vio- 
lence. But that is up to them, I think. 

Senator Donnelly. Have you reached out to their military at 
all? 

General Kelly. We have no contact with their military. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. 

General Kelly. I am not allowed to contact their military. They 
are not interested in contact with us. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. 

General Jacoby, as you look at our border areas — and we have 
heard some folks talk about Mexican police, Mexican people in uni- 
form coming across our border. Have you seen any of that? Or is 
that something that is of concern as we look forward? 

General Jacoby. Senator, it would always be a concern if there 
was incursion by another armed force or another security force. I 
do know that that happens occasionally. I will tell you that we de- 
veloped a very close relationship between one of my forces. Joint 
Task Force-North (JTF-N), along with CBP, and have routine bor- 
der meetings. When we have an incident like that, we have mecha- 
nisms to work it through, to see if we need to make adjustments 
to how we are doing business. I do not feel threatened by it. 

Senator Donnelly. I am out of time. One last thing I wanted to 
ask: Would you say, if you are looking at it, things are getting bet- 
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ter in our relations with the Mexican officials in that area or 
worse? 

General Jacoby. They are getting better, Senator. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the witnesses, and I thank them for their great service 
to our Nation. 

General Jacoby, I think I pay as close attention to what is hap- 
pening on the border as most anyone, because of obvious geo- 
graphic location of my State. But, I must say, I was “surprised” to 
learn that, in the south Texas part of our border, that 82 percent 
of the illegal border crossers that were apprehended were what we 
call OTM, “other than Mexican,” non-Mexican citizens. Isn’t that a 
dramatic shift over the last period of time? 

General Jacoby. Senator, I do think it is rather dramatic, and 
I think that there are important aspects to that, that we need to 
bore into. But, I know the exact statistics you are talking about, 
and they are a tremendously interesting change in illicit trafficking 
that’s going on, on the border. 

Senator McCain. Isn’t it logical, then, to at least speculate that, 
if you get this large number of people who are not Mexican, who 
come from countries all over the world — admittedly, the bulk of 
them are Central American, I understand that — but, you still have 
very large numbers who are from countries all over the world. 
Wouldn’t it be safe to at least be concerned about the possibility 
or likelihood of terrorists or people who want to come across our 
border not to get a job or a better life, but to do something bad? 

General Jacoby. Senator, I think that is a very important prob- 
lem. I completely agree. These are illicit distribution networks, and 
they will traffic whatever is the best market for them to traffic in. 
Right now, large numbers of OTMs are crossing the border. I think, 
across the whole border, it’s 45 percent are OTM, with large num- 
bers of people from special-interest countries. So, I think this is a 
national security issue, and we are partnering closely with DHS on 
it. But, also, more importantly, to partner with Mexico and the 
other countries in the region, because that is a highway. It is a 
highway with a lot of branches and a lot of on-ramps and off- 
ramps, and most of it is coming directly to our border. We have to 
work that whole highway into General Kelly’s AOR, as well as 
mine. 

Senator McCain. General Kelly, moving into your area, one of 
the real vulnerabilities here is the southern border of Mexico, and 
people who, with relative ease, come across that border from very 
economically poor countries in Central America. If there’s no real 
prohibition for their crossing the southern border, then these OTMs 
find it much easier to enter this country. Is that a correct assess- 
ment? 

General Kelly. Absolutely, Senator, it is entirely true. 

Senator McCain. So, it is of great concern to you, the economic 
and literally criminal takeover, or near takeover, of these countries 
in Central America. 
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General Kelly. Yes, sir. One of the things — the spike that you 
referred to in the number that are coming across the border — many 
of those are Hondurans, Guatemalans, El Salvadorans that are 
fleeing the violence, the drug-generated violence in those countries. 
Now, General Jacoby, him on his side of the border, with the Mexi- 
cans on my side of the border in the last year, we have encouraged 
the Guatemalans — and I think the Senator knows I am very re- 
stricted in dealing with some of these countries because of some 
past issues. 

Senator McCain. Especially Nicaragua. 

General Kelly. Actually, we have almost no contact with Nica- 
ragua. Certainly, Guatemala, very restricted in dealing with them 
and with Honduras. But, we are working hard on that northern 
Guatemalan border. We have helped them establish some inter- 
agency task forces. Looking pretty good. I just traveled down there, 
and they are working with the Mexicans on their side. So, we are 
doing what we can to seal that border. But, you are right. 

Senator McCain. General Jacoby and General Kelly, because of 
our experiences in Iraq and Afghanistan, we have the technology 
to surveil our entire border, wouldn’t you agree with that state- 
ment? 

General Jacoby. I agree. Senator. 

General Kelly. Absolutely. 

Senator McCain. It is a matter of devoting the resources to it. 
It is not a matter, as it may have been some years ago, that we 
really were incapable. Would you agree with that. General? 

General Jacoby. I agree. Senator. I think the same can be said 
on Mexico’s southern border. 

Senator McCain. We could help them with the technology that 
could help dramatically improve their security. 

General Jacoby. Senator, I know it is one of President Pena 
Nieto’s top security issues, and we would be very happy to help 
them with it. I have spent time on that border, and understand the 
challenges of it. 

Senator McCain. General Kelly, it is disturbing to hear you say, 
with refreshing candor, that you are watching drugs being trans- 
ported into this country. That is a correct statement that you 
made? 

General Kelly. Yes, Senator, it is. 

Senator McCain. So, I think that Senator Donnelly mentioned it, 
we would very much like to have your opinion as to what is needed 
so that, when you see those drugs being transported, that you have 
the capability to intercept. Could you give the committee that in 
writing? Because we will be taking up an authorization bill, and 
maybe we can do something to give you the ability, at least when 
you see drugs being illegally transported, that you would have the 
capability to do something about it. 

General Kelly. Yes, Senator, we will do that. Easy. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

My fiscal year 2016 requirements to meet Office of National Drug Control Policy’s 
40 percent interdiction goal are: 

• 16 flight-deck equipped ships: 

• 3 long-range ships, flight-deck equipped with embarked helicopters capa- 
ble of day and night airborne use-of-force, and embarked law enforcement 
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detachments. These ships do not need to be warships; however, suitable 
sourcing solutions include U.S. Navy Cruisers and Destroyers, and U.S. 
Coast Guard High Endurance Cutters and National Security Cutters. 

• 13 medium-range ships, flight-deck equipped with embarked helicopters 
capable of day and night airborne use-of-force, and embarked law enforce- 
ment detachments. These ships do not need to be warships; however, suit- 
able sourcing solutions include U.S. Navy Frigates and Littoral Combat 
Ships, and U.S. Coast Guard Medium Endurance Cutters. 

• 8 coastal patrol boats capable of navigating in shallow, littoral waters; no em- 
barked helicopter. 

• 1 submarine. 

• 20,600 annual flight hours of wide-area surveillance capability. 

• 24, 150 annual flight hours of maritime patrol capability. 

• 10,700 annual flight hours of short-range air tracker capability. 

Senator McCain. General Jacoby, you and I had an interesting 
conversation yesterday about the effects of drugs and the legaliza- 
tion and all that. I guess my question is, has the legalization of 
marijuana in some U.S. States affected the drug trade? What effect 
do you think legalization has on these transnational cartels? 

General Jacoby. Senator, of course, what a State decides to do 
is a political issue and the concerns of the citizens of that State. 
I will not speak for John, but I think he would say the same 
thing — that our partners that we have been leaning on really hard 
for cooperation in counternarcotics efforts are concerned about that, 
and they talk to us about it, and they are often upset about it. So, 
that is an important wrinkle to the relationships. 

I would also say that we need to be mindful that much of what 
crosses our border is marijuana, and that these cartels make a lot 
of money off a lot of different things, and we have to be careful to 
make sure that anything that we legalize does not enrich and em- 
power a very strong network of very tough adversaries in the TCO 
business. 

Senator McCain. General Kelly? 

General Kelly. In my part of the world, sir, my partners look 
at us in disbelief As General Jacoby says, we’ve been leaning on 
these countries a long time. Particularly in the Central American 
countries, the impact that our drug consumption, our drug demand 
has had on these countries pose an existentialist threat, frankly, to 
their existence. They are in disbelief when they hear us talking 
about things like legalization, particularly when we still encourage 
them to stay shoulder to shoulder with us in the drug fight in their 
part of the world. “Hypocrite” sometimes works its way into the 
conversation, the word “hypocrite.” 

Senator McCain. Very interesting. 

I thank both the witnesses, both for their service and their can- 
dor. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your service and the service of all in 
your commands. 

General Jacoby, we talked briefly, previously, and in the context 
of Admiral Rogers’ recent appearance before the committee, about 
the new dimension of cyber. Cyber is part of what is going on in 
the Ukraine, cyber is now a fully developed dimension of any type 
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of conflict. The sense that I have is that we are not doing the kind 
of detailed planning that we need. I know you had a 2014 Cyber 
Conference with The Adjutants General (TAGs). You have your 
TAGs involved. But considering all your relationships with DHS, 
the National Guards, et cetera — you are in a position to either be 
a host or to stimulate this — ^you might just discuss the notion of a 
comprehensive training exercise. I made the allusion, in a previous 
hearing, to the Louisiana maneuvers of 1940. But, now we are talk- 
ing about financial utilities, public utilities, commercial enter- 
prises, all these that have to be factored in. So, your comments 
would be appreciated. 

General Jacoby. Senator, one of the things NORTHCOM is very 
good at and we enjoy doing is hosting conferences and hosting 
training events. What we achieve there are partnerships. I cannot 
think of any dimension of defending the Homeland or securing the 
Homeland that will require strong and new partnerships more than 
cyber. I know I look like I am old enough to have done the Lou- 
isiana maneuvers, but I know exactly what you mean. It is a com- 
prehensive war game that really fundamentally changed the way 
the Army thought about its doctrine and its capabilities. 

That would well serve us, to do that. There are some important 
exercises that do take place. Frankly, we work with the Guard on 
Cyber Guard, and that is a really effective exercise. But, this is a 
whole-of-government problem, and eventually we have to give you 
feedback to tell you where, in the end, we may need legislative help 
and policy help and regulation help to really sort our way through 
how to be effective across all the dimensions of the cyber challenge. 

So, Senator, that is a great idea, and we will discuss that fur- 
ther. 

Senator Reed. Obviously, it is a resource issue, and it might 
even be getting the direction from DOD to do that, so let us know 
if we can help, because I think it is a positive step. As we spoke 
previously, it not only identified doctrinal errors and operational 
needs, it also illuminated leaders who were quite capable of dealing 
with an issue. That was translated pretty quickly by General Mar- 
shall. 

General Kelly, any thoughts on this notion? 

General Kelly. In my part of the world, I would tell the Senator 
that most countries, particularly the more developed countries with 
solid and really increasingly successful economies, are very con- 
cerned about this issue. One of the results of the revelations that 
came out about our activities is, they all understand now how real- 
ly dangerous the world is, in terms of cyber, and how really unpre- 
pared they were. Some of them thought they were in the ballpark 
of preparation. They understand now that they are in kindergarten 
in comparison to what other players in the world can do to them. 
It is a great concern in SOUTHCOM, yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Let me ask a question to both of you. I will begin 
with General Kelly this time. Your operations are dependent upon 
many agencies outside of DOD. In terms of budget ceilings and the 
episodic nature of our authorizations and appropriations, my sense 
is that pressure is felt even more keenly in some of these civilian 
agencies that sometimes do not have the same emotional appeal to 
Congress, in terms of funding, that DOD uniformed personnel 
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have. Have you seen that? Have you heard that from your col- 
leagues? Are there critical missions that they are not performing 
that, frankly, are so critical to your role that, even if you have re- 
sources, you’d like to see them used by the other folks? 

General Kelly. Yes, Senator. SOUTHCOM is probably the most 
interagency-intensive of all of the combatant commands, because of 
just the nature of the work and the nature of the world that I work 
in. So, all of these agencies, particularly the law enforcement agen- 
cies and DOS, are experiencing the budget cuts. Once again, it is 
all about presence, it is all about having DEA and FBI and Treas- 
ury in embassies all over the world to make connections and to 
work the issues in support of U.S. foreign policy. DOS, I have al- 
ready mentioned the fact that I am light on a number of very criti- 
cally important Ambassadors — not that they work for me. All of 
that is a direct result of the budget cuts. You are right, we hear 
more about what it does to the military and less about what it does 
to our partners, but it is, in many cases, for me more of a problem 
when I see my interagency partners cut. 

Senator Reed. General Jacoby, your comments? 

General Jacoby. Yes, Senator. We work in the Homeland, and 
so, in most things, except for the very important defend tasks that 
we do, we work in support of agencies. I will tell you that there 
are some agencies where it is not just that their budgets have been 
cut — and most of them have — but the expectations of what they can 
perform for the country. 

The best example I can think of is within the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the National Interagency Fire Center (NIFC) responsible 
for firefighting — huge responsibilities, much greater expectation for 
them to be successful, not just at managing fires, but fighting fires. 
So, if I had a dollar to give, I would give it to the brave men and 
women that are fighting our fires out there, and some of the help 
that they might need. We are in support of them, but they have 
the lead. 

Other organizations, CBP, their air and maritime organization, 
they help me do my NORAD mission. They have lost flight hours, 
they have lost flight capability, and there are gaps and seams in 
the aerial surveillance of the border because of that. So, that is an- 
other organization. 

Every commander out there would love to have some more Coast 
Guard ships. Great partners with law enforcement capability. It is 
a natural fit as we work together across safety and security issues. 

Senator Reed [presiding]. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The chairman has asked me to recognize the next speaker, and, 
because we do not have any Republican colleagues. Senator tJdall, 
you are recognized. 

Senator Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, gentlemen. Thank you for being here. 

General Jacoby, I want to focus on you and your command, if I 
might, and I want to say a special word of thanks to your tremen- 
dous team at NORTHCOM, and you, yourself 

We have had quite a year in 2013 in Colorado. We were hit with 
the devastating fires and floods. I have long said, “Come hell or 
high water, Coloradans are ready,” and we saw both, and experi- 
enced both, and it was terrible. The damage that you saw first- 
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hand, I have seen firsthand, included thousands of Coloradans 
being forced from their homes. We lost lives as well. That was be- 
yond tragic. 

But if it were not for your efforts to train dual-status com- 
manders and establish procedures for coordination between State 
and Federal civilian agencies, working with the Active Duty and 
the Guard troops that we are so grateful to have in Colorado, the 
toll would have been far worse. I know you know that, and every- 
body in Colorado knows that. 

I want to give you a couple of examples. I believe we had Army 
aircraft from Fort Carson in the air within an hour, the first signs 
of smoke in the Black Forest, followed shortly by Colorado Guard 
helicopters. Then there were C-130s dropping retardant within a 
day. Then, last fall, the Colorado Guard evacuated thousands of 
Coloradans from waters that were rising faster than you can pos- 
sibly imagine. I actually couldn’t get home to my own home that 
Thursday night. Then, that Guard effort was able to communicate 
effectively with all the other agencies that came running to help. 

I just want to underline again that there are just so many exam- 
ples, they are countless, of how your commitment to prior planning 
and coordination between agencies made a critical difference when 
a unified response was needed the most. You did the hard work in 
advance, you refined the process, based on lessons learned from 
other response operations. Colorado owes you a great debt. General 
Jacoby. 

The soldiers and sailors, airmen and marines, coastguardsmen 
and civilians, both American and Canadian, who serve with you 
have my deep and lasting thanks for continuing to stand watch 
over all of us. I really want to get that on the record. 

Thank you. 

General Jacoby. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Udall. Can you now, in that context, describe 
NORTHCOM’s efforts to prepare for this year’s fire season? Are 
there any gaps in response capacity? What needs to be done on the 
State and local level to prepare for what likely will be another bad 
year for wildfires? 

General Jacoby. Senator, we felt really good about being up in 
the air in an hour, but if you lost your home in that hour, that’s 
not fast enough. So, we have to continue to refine the process. 

I did mention, to Senator Reed’s question that I believe the NIFC 
deserves huge credit for the great work that they are doing. They 
could use more money so that they can fearlessly ask for help. 
What we have done is, we have strengthened our relationship. 
They understand better the capabilities that can be brought to bear 
across the whole of government, and we have developed important 
relationships with incident commanders. We are going to provide 
liaison teams to incident commanders to be more effective, to be 
quicker in responding. The old-fashioned 5,000 infantrymen with 
shovels and boots, we are going to add to that with bulldozers, un- 
manned aerial vehicles with infrared sensors and other capabili- 
ties, to make that whenever needed, at the disposal of our part- 
ners, who really do the lead work in firefighting. 
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So, we continue to make advancement. It is all about not being 
late to need, and it is all about being able to identify a requirement 
and answer the call of our partners as quickly as possible. 

Senator Udall. Let me ask a specific question in that context. 
Do you have concerns about the decision of the Air Force to retire 
C-130H aircraft, when it comes to the domestic firefighting mis- 
sion? 

General Jacoby. Senator, the Air Force has a million tough deci- 
sions to make with the budget realities. I just found out yesterday 
about the cut to the 302nd wing at Peterson Air Force Base. I will 
tell you, though, that it is not just the C-130s. The real issue for 
us in firefighting are the mechanisms that slide into the back of 
the C-130. 

Senator Udall. Right. 

General Jacoby. Those we will not lose. We will have the same 
number of firefighting apparatus that fit on the C-130s. 

To me, the biggest concern would be crews. Now, those are ter- 
rific crews, they are fearless men and women. It is as tough flying 
as any flying. 

Senator Udall. It is a form of combat, isn’t it, when you are fly- 
ing? 

General Jacoby. It is. I have flown with them. 

Senator Udall. Yes. 

General Jacoby. It is tough flying. It is close to the ground, it 
is an intense environment. I want to make sure that those squad- 
rons are not disadvantaged by loss of folks that form those crews. 
I will be talking to the Air Force about this as soon as I get a 
chance. 

Senator Udall. Great. I look forward to being your partner in 
that. I know all Coloradans, again, are with you in this important 
mission. 

Let me turn to the Arctic. We met, yesterday. Thank you for tak- 
ing the time to visit my office. In the time we have left, talk a little 
bit about what are your greatest challenges and what are our op- 
portunities in the Arctic, going forward. You have about a minute 
and a half to tell us all there is to know. [Laughter.] 

General Jacoby. Senator, you are already helping me with the 
most important thing. We are generating some enthusiasm for the 
opportunities and our responsibilities in the Arctic. I have had a 
lot more questions on it this year as I have moved around the Hill, 
and I am grateful for that. 

This year, we had the President’s strategy and implementation 
guidance roll out. We had the Secretary’s strategy rolled out. We 
are pushing on more open doors than we’ve pushed on before in 
thinking about the Arctic. The lack of hard timelines is tough for 
us, but we think we have an understanding of what the capability 
gaps are, and I have directed my JTF Commander up in Alaska to 
begin campaign planning with his partners to ensure that we start 
identifying capabilities and requirements that we will need to 
translate into programs in the next 7 to 10 years so that, when the 
Arctic really does become a viable approach to the Homeland, we 
have capabilities that we will need to be effective in the Arctic. 

Senator Udall. Again, I look forward to working with you on 
that front. 
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I want to note just for the record, that I think the ratification 
of the Law of the Sea Treaty would be crucial to playing a more 
active role in the Arctic. I know there are some in the Senate who 
do not see it that way, but experts across the spectrum believe we 
need to ratify that treaty, and ratify it quickly. I just want to put 
my own point of view on the record. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here. I look forward again to 
seeing you under the best of circumstances here. General Jacoby. 
No fires, at least not in my home State. So, thank you. 

Chairman Levin [presiding]. Thank you. Senator Udall. 

Senator Cruz. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Jacoby, General Kelly, thank you very much for being 
here. Thank you for your decades of service to our Nation and your 
vigilant defense at a time when the threats to America and the 
threats across the world seem to be growing. 

I have a series of questions. I want to start. General Jacoby, with 
a question that you and I had an opportunity to visit about yester- 
day in my office, and I appreciated your coming by to visit. I have 
a longstanding concern about the threat of an electromagnetic 
pulse (EMP) attack on the United States. As we see nuclear pro- 
liferation, we see nations like Iran that seem hell-bent on acquiring 
nuclear weapons capacity. 

The question I wanted to ask you is: What is your assessment 
of the impact an EMP attack could have on the United States, and 
how prepared are we to deal with that? 

General Jacoby. Senator, EMP is a real concern with detonation 
of any weapon of mass destruction (WMD), like a nuclear warhead. 
So, I think that it is a known fact that it can have a large impact 
and a wide impact on electronic devices of all types. Probably the 
most worrisome would be communications, energy infrastructure 
control mechanisms. So, for a long time, we have understood that 
threat, but we do not have good, hard science yet, or modeling, on 
what might be the large-scale effects of that. I have worked with 
the Defense Threat Reduction Agency, and we are going to try to 
bore into that question so we have more hard evidence of that. 
There really are not good ways to model that or to see the effects 
of it, but we know that it exists. Of course, an air device would be 
more devastating to us than a ground-based device. 

What we have to do now is make sure that the infrastructure 
upon which we rely the most for our defense infrastructure is 
EMP-hardened. We have known that for a while. It is extraor- 
dinarily expensive to do that. My command center in Cheyenne 
Mountain in Colorado remains a viable and important part of our 
national command-and-control system, simply because — if for no 
other reason — it is completely EMP-hardened. 

These are important questions to think about across all of our 
critical infrastructure. We have come up with a project, a science 
and technology demonstration, the Smart Power Infrastructure 
Demonstration for Energy Reliability and Security, which tries to 
describe how, with our critical infrastructure, we can create micro- 
grids and self-healing energy systems. A lot more work has to be 
done on that, and it has to be partnered with private industry as 
well. 
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Senator Cruz. Would you agree that, right now, the risk is unac- 
ceptably high, in terms of the impact of an EMP attack? If a nu- 
clear weapon were detonated in the atmosphere above the eastern 
seaboard, the capacity — setting aside the impact on our military as- 
sets — simply on the civilian side, if it took down the electrical grid, 
could impose catastrophic economic harm and, potentially, the loss 
of unspeakable numbers of civilians lives if the electrical grid went 
down for a long period of time and food delivery was significantly 
impaired? Would you agree that that risk is highly worrisome? 

General Jacoby. Senator, I think it is worth us worrying about, 
and I do not think we know enough to describe the correct degree 
of risk. It is sufficient risk that we should be considering it. I would 
say that the most important thing we do is make sure that we are 
continuing to collect the intelligence that would warn us of an EMP 
risk, and, if an EMP risk was to increase. Erankly, we need to do 
better modeling so that we can exercise against a denied environ- 
ment because of the effects that we know EMP can create. 

Senator Cruz. I guess another potential area to deal with that 
threat is to improve our capacity with regard to missile defense. I 
am sure you saw the recent news out of Israel. Just yesterday, 40 
rockets were fired from Gaza into southern Israel. In the NDAA for 
the last year, the Senate Armed Services Committee required DOD 
to study missile defense threats from the south, such as from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Can you discuss this threat and what NORTHCOM 
has or needs in order to deal with this potential threat? 

General Jacoby. Senator, thanks. We have worked on that, and 
we have a test that we are conducting right now, called Joint 
Deployable Integrated Air and Missile Defense, where what we are 
doing is, we are discovering how to integrate current systems, such 
as Aegis, Patriot, E-15s, F-16s, and CE-18s, to quickly bring to- 
gether packages within the United States and to be able to engage 
across a spectrum of cruise missiles or short-range ballistic mis- 
siles. The last tests we ran last year, we focused on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

I can give you more details, because some of that is classified, 
how we ran that test, but I can tell you that we have found that 
we have both some si^ificant challenges in doing that, but we also 
have some opportunities to use existing systems more effectively to 
do that. 

In particular, though, I think that the cruise missile threat por- 
tion of that, we are working on very hard. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you, and I look forward to those continued 
conversations. 

Let me shift to the issue of immigration and border security. I 
remain greatly concerned about the terrorist threat from our south- 
ern border that illegal immigration presents. In 2001, the CBP ap- 
prehended over 300,000 people unlawfully crossing the southern 
border. Nearly 50,000 of those individuals were OTM. Of those, 255 
were aliens from countries designated special-interest countries. 
How would you assess the threat to national security and our po- 
tential vulnerability to terrorism, given the current state of border 
security? 

General Jacoby. Senator, specifically, I agree completely that the 
vulnerabilities that the illicit trafficking networks or TCOs exploit 
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with a variety of goods, such as drugs, weapons, et cetera, is a na- 
tional security problem. I believe that we should consider that ter- 
rorists can ride on that distribution network as easily as drugs, 
weapons, or people. 

I assess this as an important national security issue, and we play 
an important role in supporting our partner agencies, like CBP, 
ICE, and DEA, in really effective ways to help make sure we know 
who’s trying to get across the border. More importantly, what are 
these organizations that reach deep into Mexico, Central America — 
actually, some of them are global — how do we put pressure on 
those networks, disrupt them, dismantle them, and prevent them 
from using our strength, which is our border, and turning it into 
a vulnerability? 

Senator Cruz. Thank you. General. 

My time is expired, but, with the Chairman’s indulgence, if I 
could ask one more question of General Kelly. 

General Kelly, we are seeing troubling reports about the Ven- 
ezuelan Government, with the possible assistance from Iran and 
Cuba, using cyber tools against their own people. What tools does 
SOUTHCOM have to make sure to limit the influence and assist- 
ance that the Iranians and Cubans can have helping governments 
or other actors from attacking South Americans? 

General Kelly. Senator, SOUTHCOM doesn’t have a great cyber 
infrastructure, as of yet. With that said, obviously the U.S. Govern- 
ment has tremendous cyber capability, and I know — above the clas- 
sification, certainly, of this discussion — I know that the larger 
American Government institutions are looking hard at that. You’re 
right, it is — every evidence that they are using cyber, in one way 
or another, to try to control what’s going on in their country. 

Senator Nelson [presiding]. Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Jacoby, I want to follow up a bit on Senator Udall’s 
questions about the Arctic. I believe, given the drastic receding of 
the size of the icepack — about 50 percent over the last 40 years, as 
I understand it — creates an entirely new circumstance in the Arc- 
tic. What kind of lead investments and decisions should we be 
making now to take account of both the opportunities and the chal- 
lenges that that creates for us? 

General Jacoby. Thanks, Senator. One of the challenges is the 
Arctic ice numbers are variable, and the most important factor is 
that over time, it has greatly receded, and there is no indication 
that that will stop. So, at some point, I think we have to plan 
against what’s going to happen. The Arctic is going to be more ac- 
cessible to human activity, whether it’s merchant shipping or naval 
activity, more flights over the Poles, et cetera. There is great inter- 
est, globally, in how to exploit the Arctic. As an Arctic nation, with 
our premier partner Canada, we have sat down and spent quite a 
bit of time talking about what the time horizon is we should be 
looking at? 

The way we’ve conceptualized this — and I think it’s supported by 
the President’s strategy and the Secretary’s recently released strat- 
egy — in terms of 5, 10, and 15 years. Right now, because of the fis- 
cal environment, it’s really important that we think, for the next 
5 years, about defining the requirements that we believe that we 
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will have in the future in the Arctic. Most of those requirements 
are within capability gaps that we can clearly see, one of them 
being communication above 60. It’s difficult. It’s hard. Passing data 
is a tough requirement above 60 degrees north. So, we know that’s 
important. 

Domain awareness. It used to be that just the NORAD radars 
were sufficient. That’s all we really needed to see. But now we need 
maritime surveillance, we need undersea surveillance, we need to 
know what’s happening in space above the Arctic. So we have a do- 
main awareness issue: surveillance, detection, and tracking. For 
me, as the NORAD Commander, it’s across what we would say the 
joint engagement sequence is. 

Then we have to think hard about what infrastructure and then 
presence — and it would be seasonal, but increasing as the ice-free 
season would increase. I think we can approach this in a very log- 
ical fashion. 

Senator King. You mentioned infrastructure. My understanding 
is we have 1 heavy-duty icebreaker, Canada has 5, the Soviets 
have 17, including 5 or 6 that are nuclear-powered. It sounds like 
icebreakers might be a piece of infrastructure that we need to be 
thinking about. 

General Jacoby. I agree with Admiral Papp. I think icebreakers 
are going to become increasingly important. The challenge is they 
take a long time to build and they are very expensive. Trying to 
pace this in a way that you are providing icebreaking capability as 
the maritime environment 

Senator King. Do you see the Northwest Passage as becoming a 
commercial passage between the Pacific and the Atlantic? 

General Jacoby. Senator, I think it’s clear that we will have pas- 
sages and that we will have increased maritime activity. We al- 
ready have. Now, it’s not statistically significant, given the overall 
merchant traffic in the world today, but it is greatly increased over 
the past few years, and we should expect it to do so as it becomes 
more and more economically viable to do so. I think this is really 
going to be incentivized by the economics of it. 

Senator King. Now, Senator Udall completed his questioning 
with a statement of his support of the ratification of the Law of the 
Sea Treaty, but he didn’t give you a chance to give your views on 
that. I’d like you to opine, if you could, on what you see the value 
of the Law of the Sea Treaty in dealing with these multiple chal- 
lenges and questions in the Arctic. 

General Jacoby. Senator, I’ve testified, along with the Vice 
Chairman and other combatant commanders, that we think it 
would be valuable for us, as combatant commanders, to have the 
country be part of that treaty. I understand it’s a complex issue 
and that there are many other factors. But, from my standpoint as 
a combatant commander, when I attend the Arctic Chiefs of 
Defence conferences and those kinds of things, it would be valuable 
to have that moral authority to be a member of that treaty. 

Senator King. Now, the unspoken country that we have not been 
discussing here is Russia. They are the other major Arctic country. 
Is there any indication thus far of friction in this area with Russia? 
Are there issues and confrontations of any kind, or is that some- 
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thing that we are simply anticipating because of the resources that 
are up there? 

General Jacoby. The Russian navy is much more active in the 
Arctic. They have reopened Arctic bases that they’ve had in the 
past, and they have transited their own north route along the coast 
of Russia with major warships, as they have not done in the past. 

As the NORAD Commander, we’ve been active in the Arctic for 
decades, and we’ve continued to ensure that Russian strategic air- 
crafts are met and escorted if they come close to our airspace. We 
have not had any elements of friction. I think it’s just something 
that we should anticipate that, in a competitive economic environ- 
ment that could grow in the Arctic, that we will have to do the 
things that we always have to do to ensure freedom of navigation 
and security of our citizens and our businesses that will be oper- 
ating in the Arctic. 

Senator King. Thank you very much. 

General Kelly, to go from the Arctic to equator, do you see evi- 
dence of increased activity in Latin America, China, Russia, Iran, 
countries that have at least been, if not adversaries, not exactly 
friends in that area? How does that affect your posture in that re- 
gion? 

General Kelly. This came up before. Senator, but the Chinese 
are very active, mostly trade. Iranians are increasingly active. Our 
take on that, and the DOS take as well, is that they are really 
looking for ways to circumvent the restrictions that are against 
them. On a more military — I am paid to worry — on the military 
side 

Senator King. I am glad you are. 

General Kelly. Yes. On the military side, I believe they are es- 
tablishing, if you will, lily pads for future use, if they needed to use 
them. They are opening embassies in cultural centers and things 
like that, which gives them a footprint on it. Not too worrisome 
right now, but we are watching closely. Then, finally, the Russians, 
not nearly as active economically, but they do work very hard to 
sell their equipment to almost any country that does not want to 
partner with the United States — places like Cuba, Nicaragua, Ven- 
ezuela, they are very active in. 

But what they bring to the table is a fair amount of rhetoric, 
some weapons sales. This year as an example, they deployed a 
long-range bomber to our part of the world. Haven’t done that in 
many, many, many years. They’ve deployed now two separate sets 
of navy ships, and they have not done that since 2008, and they’ve 
done it twice this year. 

Senator King. Not only do you not have a lot of military assets, 
I understand you are actually losing some — frigates and Coast 
Guard’s high-endurance. So, your capacity is diminishing. Is that 
correct? 

General Kelly. It is, yes, sir. I misspoke a little while ago. The 
key to most of us in this business is ISR, however you do it. I 
misspoke a little while ago and said I am only getting about 50 per- 
cent of what I need. I am actually getting about 5 percent of what 
I need. The point is, I cannot see if I do not have the assets. 

They are active, they are doing different things. China’s mostly 
economic; Iran, nefarious, but I do not know quite yet what they 
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are up to; and then, of course, the Russians are just trying to sell 
equipment and get influence. No bases yet, but they are — there is 
some chatter, in the open press from the Russians, that they want 
to establish at least four to five support facilities, probably on al- 
ready existing Nicaraguan airfields or Venezuelan airfields, for just 
future deployments of their assets. 

Senator King. Five percent is not a very encouraging number. 
General. 

General Kelly. We do a lot with 5 percent, but we could do a 
lot more with more. 

Senator King. Thank you very much. 

Thank you both, gentlemen. 

Senator Nelson. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would say 5 percent is jaw-dropping, frankly, in terms of the 
threats that you’ve just talked about, of ISR capability. I think this 
is something that we’d better address as a committee. 

Let me just follow up with regard to what’s happening in Ven- 
ezuela. You just said that you could see the Russians perhaps de- 
veloping — did you say flight capability or a base of some form in 
Venezuela? 

General Kelly. Senator, they are talking about opening — and 
this has been in the open press — some support facilities, probably 
not an opening of base, but rather putting, say, maintenance facili- 
ties or something like that. 

Senator Ayotte. But, they could launch from them? 

General Kelly. Oh, absolutely. 

Senator Ayotte. Yes. Well, that’s very troubling. 

What role is Russia playing right now in what’s happening in 
Venezuela with the oppression that we’ve seen from the Ven- 
ezuelan Government by President Maduro. Curious what role, if 
any, the Russians are playing there. Also, I would like to know 
what role the Cubans are playing in Venezuela right now with the 
oppression we see there of the Venezuelan people. 

General Kelly. Of the two countries. Senator, the Cubans, far 
and away, have much more influence and presence in Venezuela. 
Some people argue far more presence. We all know the nature of 
the Cuban state, and I think we see the Venezuelan state going in 
that direction. The Cubans are certainly very supportive in what 
they do, militarily. They have a lot of military advisors, a lot of 
medical people, and things of that nature. 

The Russians, not so much. They have a presence there, but not 
nearly anything approaching what the Cubans have. 

Senator Ayotte. Just to be clear, the Cubans are actually on the 
ground, aren’t they, helping President Maduro, in terms of what’s 
happening in the oppression of the Venezuelan people right now? 

General Kelly. They have a presence, in terms of military advi- 
sors and intelligence advisors and things like this. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Ayotte. Very troubling. 

Let me ask you, I know you’ve gotten a number of questions, 
both of you, about drug-trafficking issues, and I believe Senator 
Donnelly asked you about cocaine. In my State, we have a heroin 
epidemic right now. I see this as incredibly troubling. We’ve seen 
a dramatic increase in the number of drug deaths in New Hamp- 
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shire, and I do not believe New Hampshire is unique with regard 
to what’s happening right now with heroin. 

Can both of you give me a sense of what’s being done, in terms 
of countering TCOs with regard to heroin and access to heroin? 
Also, I was just in the DHS. Secretary Johnson was before that 
committee, and I asked him about this. How are we coordinating, 
if you think about the efforts between DHS, NORTHCOM, 
SOUTHCOM, and also State and local partners? How are we all 
working together on this issue that I really think is an epidemic? 

General Kelly. First of all, heroin has moved out of the inner- 
city, the working-class neighborhoods of America, and certainly is 
now in the suburbs. Unfortunately — and I’ll speak frankly, as a guy 
that grew up in a very drug-infested part of Boston as a kid and 
saw most of my friends die, mostly of heroin overdoses — all of a 
sudden, it’s gotten attention, because Hollywood actors are dying of 
it, or, as I say, it’s moved into the suburbs of America. It’s an epi- 
demic. I think in the last 5 years the consumption of heroin has 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

Senator Ayotte. New Hampshire had a 70 percent increase in 
drug deaths on this. 

General Kelly. A vast majority of heroin that’s consumed in the 
United States is actually produced in Latin America. The poppies 
are now grown in places like Guatemala and Colombia, places that 
we try to work with, but again, have tremendous restrictions on 
how much. The poppies are grown here, the heroin is produced pri- 
marily in Mexico and then moved across the border. The distribu- 
tion network that it rides on is the same network that works co- 
caine, the same network that works methamphetamines. 

I just met last week with Secretary Johnson, myself, on this 
issue. I also met last week with the head of the FBI on this issue. 
We do coordinate a lot. But as one of Secretary Johnson’s staffers 
said to me, the place to fight this stuff is not on the 1 yard line, 
and that’s the Mexican-American border. The place to fight it is on 
the other end of the field. That’s really down in Latin America. 

I’ll turn to Chuck, because he works the Mexican piece more 
than I do. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 

General Jacoby. It’s very troubling the way the adaptability of 
the TCOs can move from one product to the next. So, obviously, 
heroin’s become more profitable, it’s easier to transport, and they 
now have production and processing facilities closer to the market. 
This is a good market value for them, to be pushing heroin. 

I am heartened by the activities of the Mexican security forces, 
particularly the marines and the Mexican Secretariat of National 
Defense. They’ve gone after cartel leaders. They’ve gotten the cartel 
leader of the Zetas, the Gulf, and Sinaloa in recent takedowns. But 
taking down leaders is really necessary, but not sufficient in put- 
ting pressure on these networks that are so powerful and so adapt- 
able that they can change market strategies, distribution networks, 
and products that are flowing across them. 

At the border specifically, which should be the last line of de- 
fense, we have JTF-N that works directly for NORTHCOM, and, 
through JTF-N, we provide a variety of military support to law en- 
forcement agencies along the border. It’s very well-received, it’s 
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high payoff for our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines that pro- 
vide that support. I believe that a dollar that we put against help- 
ing our partners be better on the border against this threat to our 
country is a huge savings in how we defend and respond to prob- 
lems within the country. 

It is good work for us to do. It’s well-coordinated. But, it’s wholly 
dependent on the amount of counternarcotics funding that we re- 
ceive to do that each year. 

Senator Ayotte. I was going to ask you, what more do we need 
to do? 

General Jacoby. I received $9.5 million this year in funding to 
support Federal authorities on the southwest border. 

Senator Ayotte. Just to be clear before we leave this topic, these 
networks that we are talking about, are these not also networks 
that are supporting terrorist funding, they are supporting human 
trafficking? You cannot separate the two to say somehow there’s 
one network that’s just trafficking drugs and then there’s another 
network doing all these other horrific activities, which are obvi- 
ously just as bad for the country? 

General Jacoby. It’s my opinion that that is exactly how we 
should view these networks. 

Senator Ayotte. They are a direct threat to our country, not just 
obviously the threat we face to our people and to our children with 
regard to what happens with heroin addiction, but also just in 
terms of terrorism threats, human trafficking, all the other issues 
related, correct? 

General Jacoby. I believe the President’s statement in July of 
2011, when he identified these organizations as threats to national 
security, that’s exactly what he meant. Many of these organizations 
have reached a state of power and global influence that they exceed 
the capacity of most of our partners’ law enforcement to deal with 
it. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you both for your leadership. Appreciate 
it. 

Chairman Levin [presiding]. Thank you. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks to our witnesses today. 

My quick calculation suggests that the two of you bring about 78 
years of military service to the table. Not to make you feel old, and 
I am sure you could give me the year, month, day, hour, minute, 
second, but it is an amazing track record that you both bring. 

I am troubled by aspects of the testimony that I would describe 
as follows: miserly allocation of resources in these two commands, 
especially in SOCOM; increasing activity by Iran, Russia, and 
China to gain influence in the theater; 10 partners with whom we 
do not have Ambassadors now, either because the White House has 
not sent forward nominations or the Senate hasn’t confirmed them. 
You could certainly understand these partners, who are some of 
our most loyal partners, who most want to work with us, who have 
a close cultural connection with us, whose citizens often move to 
the United States — you could understand many of these partners 
wondering if we’ve replaced the Monroe Doctrine of a past day with 
an indifference doctrine today. 
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Our country has had a history of defining our military and for- 
eign policy of an east-west access. We need to be paying attention 
to our north-south access. We’re saying we are pivoting to Asia, 
but, by all intents, China’s pivoting to the Americas, and we are 
losing influence in a region where we shouldn’t be. 

In the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, we recently met 
with the President of Peru, and he was talking about the Chinese 
economic influence, and he said, “We’d much rather do business 
with you, because we feel the cultural connections are so strong 
and we have some suspicions of what Chinese intentions are. If 
they are engaged and you are not, we are going to do business with 
the folks who are showing interest.” I think this testimony today 
underscores some of these concerns. 

Just a few questions, to hop around. General Kelly, in Venezuela, 
what is your assessment of the loyalty of the Venezuelan military 
to the current political leadership? I know you’re under a lot of re- 
strictions, in terms of your interaction, but I’d just be interested in 
your professional opinion about that. 

General Kelly. I think they are loyal to themselves, and they 
are just standing by and watching what’s taking place. They have 
not been used very much in any of the crowd-control activities. I 
think that tells you something about what, maybe, the government 
thinks about where the military might go. They are trying to con- 
trol things with the police and in other ways. Right now, I think 
the military is certainly loyal to the current government, but I 
think there’s probably stresses and strains in there, and certainly 
opinions within the organization as to what the way ahead is. For 
right now, I think a loyalty is to the government. 

Senator Kaine. General Jacoby, how about the current status of 
the U.S. -Mexico military- to-military relationship? 

General Jacoby. Senator, thanks. I am very proud of our mili- 
tary-to-military relationship. There were a lot of people that won- 
dered, when there was a change of administration, how would that 
relationship, which is relatively new, survive. It has done more 
than survive. In the last 3 years, our interaction and engagements 
have increased by 500 percent with the Mexican military, across a 
wide variety of things. In fiscal year 2013, we had 151 engage- 
ments. We shared training opportunities with over 3,700 Mexican 
marines and soldiers. This is a strong, deepening relationship that 
I think is going to serve both the citizens of the United States and 
Mexico well in the future. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you. 

General Kelly, you and I talked yesterday about a particular pas- 
sion of mine, the country of Honduras, where I lived in 1980 and 
1981. I’ve been discouraged in visits to Honduras. It was dangerous 
when I lived there; it was a military dictatorship. Now it’s a small- 
d democracy, but it’s a lot more dangerous, and people that I know 
who were afraid then are more afraid now because of the tremen- 
dous effect of the narcotrafficking on that country, the hollowing 
out of the institutions of the court system and the police. 

Give us your initial assessments of the new President of Hon- 
duras, and the efforts he’s undertaking to try to get the security 
situation under control. 
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General Kelly. As far as the country goes, by the U.N. figures, 
it is the most dangerous country on the planet. The U.N. figures 
murders per 100,000. The United States has 3 murders per 
100,000. Western Europe is 1 murder per 100,000. Interesting 
enough, Venezuela is 79 murders per 100,000, and Honduras is up 
around 86 murders per 100,000. 

The effect of the drug trafficking today, but, more importantly, 
the impact on the institutions — the effect of the drug trafficking as 
it flows through Honduras, which is not a consumer nation, making 
its way to the United States consumption demand has essentially 
destroyed most of the institutions of the government. The police are 
all but ineffective. The judicial system, all but ineffective. Interest- 
ingly enough, the only real institution that is respected and trusted 
in the country is the military, and that’s who we want to work 
with. Frankly, they are doing well in many areas. But again, we 
are restricted because of some past practices. 

The new President, when he became the President-elect, he 
asked to see me in Miami. We had a very small meeting over din- 
ner at a private residence, and he laid out, in his mind, what he 
was thinking about for the future of his country. This is, I think, 
a powerful indicator of where he wants to go. What did he talk 
about? He talked about extraditing criminals out of his country to 
the United States. He talked about human rights. He talked about 
cleaning up his police somehow. He talked about reestablishing the 
institutions of government that just simply do not work — his legal 
justice system, his tax system, all of these kinds of things. 

I then visited him 3 weeks after that in Honduras, after he had 
taken over as President, met with his entire national security 
team, with the Ambassador, then met with him and his smaller na- 
tional security team. He asked me to help him develop plans and 
how he can more effectively deploy his military to get after the 
drugs that flow through his country on the way to our country be- 
cause of the demand in our country. He wants to help us fight our 
problem, and he’s very serious, I think, in that attempt. 

Senator Kaine. It is painful to contemplate that American de- 
mand has turned this country, which is one of America’s staunch- 
est allies, into the most dangerous nation on the planet. It’s pa- 
thetic to think that that’s true. 

General Kelly. It also goes. Senator, for Guatemala, for El Sal- 
vador, 77,000 deaths in Mexico in the last 7 years. This is a cancer 
that we have to get after, because if we do not care about the con- 
sumption in our own country, which we do, but if we are willing 
to tolerate a certain level of it in our own country, what is it doing 
in these other countries that simply cannot deal with the cartels, 
the violence, and the profits that come out of our country, and buy 
off entire countries. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much. Senator Kaine. Senator 
Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

Thank you both for your service to the country. I agree with 
many of the Senators, General Kelly, that we need to have more 
focus on our friends and allies and some of our adversaries in the 
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south. We just need to do a better job there. We cannot be too firm- 
ly distracted to the Middle East and other areas that we ignore our 
own neighborhood. 

General Jacoby, thank you for your excellent service. During 
your appearance before the House committee on February 26, be- 
fore the Russians moved into Crimea — ^you were asked about cruise 
missiles, and you said, “We have been directed by the Secretary” — 
Secretary Hagel, I believe you’re talking about — “to ensure that we 
are also looking at how to provide effective defense against cruise 
missiles in a way that outpaces any threats to and include Rus- 
sians.” 

First, let me ask you: Are the Russians capable of nuclear-arm- 
ing a cruise missile? How do you see the threats? What should we 
do about it? 

General Jacoby. Thanks, Senator. No, that was Secretary Pa- 
netta that directed us to do that. I think it was a result of one of 
our Homeland defense scenarios that we were briefing him on. It’s 
a long — we’ve been tracking, for a number of years, Russia’s contin- 
ued investment in improved cruise missile technology. 

They’ve had cruise missiles for decades. They’ve armed their 
bombers in the past with cruise missiles. They are just about ready 
to begin production on a new variety of cruise missiles that are 
more effective. They are longer-range, better capabilities. I’d be 
glad to answer some of the specifics on those capabilities in a se- 
cure setting. 

We watch the Russians really closely. That’s in our NORAD hat. 
We have for decades. They are also capable of introducing cruise 
missiles into a theater from submarines. They’ve just begun pro- 
duction of a new class of quiet nuclear submarines specifically de- 
signed to deliver cruise missiles. 

It’s always been our strategy for defending the Homeland to ac- 
count for the capabilities of state threats; not so much their inten- 
tion, but their capabilities. That is always part of our game plan, 
and we watch — even though we have had, in the past, opportuni- 
ties to cooperate with the Russians on various activities along our 
periphery, we have always had our eyes wide open and made sure 
that we were able to deter future threats from Russia. 

Senator Sessions. I believe the New York Times recently wrote 
that some of their actions with cruise missiles could be in violation 
of the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty that the United 
States had with the Soviet Union. Can you give us any insight into 
that? 

General Jacoby. Senator, I think that would be a correct ques- 
tion for DOS and for DOD to address, from the treaty standpoint. 

I will tell you that we consider cruise missiles, and have long 
considered cruise missiles, an aerospace threat that falls within our 
NORAD agreement with Canada to defend against. We consider 
that to be a threat that we include in all of our defense plans for 
North America. 

Senator Sessions. Yesterday, I saw an article by Mr. Clifford 
May, who’s the head of the Foundation for the Defense of Democ- 
racies, and he indicated, which I think is fundamentally correct, 
that we need to make it clear that any era of weakness is over and 
that we intend to defend the United States. Nuclear-armed cruise 
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missiles can, in effect, violate treaties, could, in effect, create addi- 
tional threat to the United States, and we’ll have to respond to it, 
and I think you would be willing to do that. 

The first recommendation Mr. May made said to demonstrate to 
the world that we understand what’s happening is that we need to 
strengthen our missile defense system. I think that’s a valuable 
comment. 

I noticed that Senator Rubio has offered a resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress that the President should hold the Russian 
Federation responsible or accountable for any violations of this 
treaty. That may be a resolution we should consider and pass. 

I think it’s important for us to make clear that we get this new 
situation, that the reset is not there, that our failure to move in 
Poland with a missile defense system may have sent a wrong mes- 
sage to Russia. I am worried about that. 

There are limits on what we can do. I am not suggesting other- 
wise. The events in Crimea are just a disaster. Nothing good is 
going to — we’ll never be able to get back to square one, no matter 
what happens. I am really troubled about that. 

Mr. Chairman, in the proposal to assist the Ukraine with $1 bil- 
lion loan and the second part, which was to establish a new rela- 
tionship concerning the International Monetary Fund, particularly 
that aspect of it, there’s a proposal in the legislation that cleared 
the Foreign Relations Committee, that would take about $150 or 
$170 million from the military. Some of that was Air Force missile 
money, some of it is Army aircraft money. 

The last thing we need to be doing at this point in time is taking 
money from DOD. We’ve already reduced their budget to the de- 
gree that I am — I know we are all concerned may have gone too 
far. I am going to be looking at that closely, but, the main point 
is that, yes, we want to be helpful to the Ukraine. I would like to 
make this loan happen, but it really does need to be paid for in a 
proper way. We certainly do not need to be cutting DOD, their air- 
craft and their missile capabilities. 

Thank you. My time is up. 

Senator Nelson [presiding]. Senator, in a lot of the testimony 
that has been here, we have had an alarming statistic about all of 
the drugs and the human trafficking and the potential terrorist 
trafficking through these drug lords and drug cartels that are com- 
ing out of Venezuela and Ecuador, and, in large part, coming into 
Honduras and then broken down and sent north and ultimately 
end up in our country. 

As long as you’re talking about assets that are needed, one of the 
assets that is very clear to come out of the testimony of this hear- 
ing is that General Kelly only has 5 percent of the ISR assets in 
order to track all of these movements. Five percent of what he 
needs. This is undermining our country, not only with the drugs, 
but the potential terrorists, as well as the human trafficking that 
is coming in. Before you came in, there was testimony here also 
that this is not just the traditional cocaine that used to come out 
of Colombia; it’s now heroin. 

General Kelly, I think Senator Sessions is putting the bee on an- 
other part of the globe, Crimea, and the need for assets, we have 
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the need right here in the western hemisphere. Any concluding 
comment that you want to make on your ISR assets? 

In Key West, they have a JTF that tracks all of this. It’s headed 
by a Coast Guard admiral, but it has every agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment down there. But the problem is, you cannot track it if you 
do not have the assets. 

General Kelly? 

Senator Sessions. Senator from Florida, I just would say, you’ve 
studied this over a number of years, as I have. We’ve watched it 
carefully, and I think your insights are most valuable. I thank you 
for raising those. 

Senator Nelson. General Kelly, what comment would you like to 
add? 

General Kelly. Yes, sir. Senator, if I could just really highlight, 
before I comment on the ISR, we have tremendous partners that 
we work with, and I cannot say enough about the heroic efforts of, 
particularly, Colombia. What they’ve done with their country with 
their fight in the last 12 to 15 years, with no American blood and 
with very little American money, they’ve done it themselves, and 
they’ve funded it themselves. Peru is another strong partner. Chile 
and others. Panama, unbelievable partner. Honduras, Guatemala. 
We’re restricted in working with El Salvador, but they are strong, 
strong, strong partners. In addition to the Canadians, the U.K — 
all of them add to this. If we didn’t have them working with us in 
this, we would not have an effective interdiction detection and 
monitoring campaign. It simply would not be worth doing it if we 
didn’t have these partners working with us, because we just do not 
have nearly sufficient U.S. assets in ISR. Then, of course, end- 
game Coast Guard cutters and/or — something that floats — Coast 
Guard cutters or U.S. Navy ships of some kind. It just wouldn’t be 
worth doing it with so 

Of the six geographical combatant commands, I am the least pri- 
ority, and I understand that there are other priorities in the Pacific 
and the Persian Gulf and places like that. So, we do the very best 
we can with what we get. 

Senator Nelson. Of course, you remember the days, 10 and 20 
years ago, when Colombia was a narcostate. Of course, there is a 
tremendous success story. That success story happened, in large 
part, because of the cooperation of the Colombian Government and 
the U.S. Government, with the U.S. Government offering an awful 
lot of assets and assistance. 

So it shifts, and it shifts into Venezuela, it shifts into Ecuador. 
But, that doesn’t stop the movement of drugs north. It is what it 
is. 

Let’s talk just a little bit about Venezuela. Last evening in the 
Senate, we passed a resolution that says that the U.S. Government 
ought to go after the assets and the visas of the people that are 
responsible for the deaths in Venezuela in the demonstrations. 
Now, you had testified earlier that that was primarily National 
Guard in Venezuela, some private entrepreneurs that are getting 
involved, whether you call them paramilitary, whatever they are. 
How far up the chain of command in the military do you think this 
goes to? Do you think, if we suddenly start yanking visas and freez- 
ing their assets in the United States — most of those assets, I might 
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say, is in my State of Florida — what kind of effect would that have, 
if we flesh out this resolution by the Senate passing some legisla- 
tion? 

General Kelly. Senator, it’s outside my area of expertise, but I 
would tell you that, as I watch the Venezuelan military watch 
what’s going on, eventually they’ll make a decision, one way or the 
other, as to what’s happening internally to their country. We have 
no relationship, unfortunately, with the Venezuelan military, be- 
cause I am restricted. The fact is that the Chavez Government, and 
now Maduro, has no interest in it and has prohibited it, which is 
unfortunate. They are watching and waiting. I would say, the more 
you can tighten up on their freedom of movement or their bank ac- 
counts in other parts of the country, the more effect it will have 
on their thinking, relative to the future. 

It’s a situation that is obviously just coming apart in front of us. 
Unless there’s some type of a miracle, that either the opposition or 
the Maduro Government pulls out, they are going down a cata- 
strophic hole, in terms of economics, in terms of democracy and 
things like that. 

Again, it’s one of the most violent countries in the world — 79 
deaths per 100,000. That puts it way at the top of violence in the 
world, and is only surpassed, really, by Honduras, which is violent 
for another reason, or Guatemala, which is violent for another rea- 
son. I think anything of that nature that would put pressure on 
them will cause them to start thinking in terms of a better future. 

Senator Nelson. I hope we are coming after them, because 
they’ve had it both ways. They kill their own people, they allow the 
free conduct of narcotraffic, and, at the same time, they love to 
have their condominiums and bank accounts in Miami. So, I can 
tell you, this Senator is going to urge coming after them. 

Senator Inhofe, you wanted to ask another question, and then I’ll 
close this out. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay, that’s fine, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate it. 

Let me, first of all, say that the Law of the Sea Treaty has been 
mentioned by several people. I’ve been involved in the other side 
of that since — I am measuring it in decades now, not years. I do 
not think that’s a good place. I do not want to leave the impression 
that somehow there’s unanimity up here on that issue. 

General Kelly, you say in your statement that declining re- 
sources are resulting in less engagement with our partners, that 
our relationships, our leadership, and our influence in the western 
hemisphere are paying a price. If the United States is not engaged, 
that creates a vacuum, right? Who’s filling that vacuum? 

General Kelly. It does. Senator. The Chinese, the Russians in 
different ways and, to a degree, Iran. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. That’s very concerning to me, and I think 
it’s one that we are concerned about how the partners in the region 
perceive us, but it’s more important than just that, because it does 
open the door for others who do not have our best interests at 
heart. 

Now, General Jacoby, I think I mentioned this to you when you 
were in my office. It just seems like the MDA, in their effort to de- 
velop a contingency deployment plan for a third site, they aren’t 
doing anything. They are not complying with deadlines, in my opin- 
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ion. Are you in a position to try to cooperate in a way that might 
encourage them to move on with this thing? As I understand the 
status report is due to Congress within 6 months. 

General Jacoby. Senator, yes, I am. Based on the conversations 
that I’ve had here up on the Hill, I am in contact with Admiral 
Syring. He understands he has a responsibility to provide that con- 
tingency plan. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. We’re going to look at this and call you 
back, and him back, and try to get this thing done. 

You and I talked a little bit. General Kelly, about what’s hap- 
pening down in Mexico. We’ve talked about the border problem. 
I’ve been down there. I’ve told you, in my office, that for 30 years 
I was a builder and developer down in that part of south Texas, 
so I am very familiar with the area down there, and also familiar 
with what is happening on the border now with all the terrorist ac- 
tivity, the drug cartels, and all of that. If people are coming to the 
island they cannot drive, they have to take an airplane into 
Brownsville, TX. 

I see that as a relation. You’re talking about the military-to-mili- 
tary cooperation we are getting. Would the military-to-military co- 
operation give us any kind of an opportunity to try to correct the 
terrorism on the border? 

General Kelly. Senator, I was involved in that conversation a 
little while ago with you, but really General Jacoby, I think, is in 
a better position to answer the question. 

Senator Inhofe. Sure. 

It’s right on the border there. 

General Kelly. Right. 

Senator Inhofe. You’re both involved in in that activity. 

General Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Go ahead. Chuck. 

General Jacoby. Yes, Senator, it’s a really vexing problem, be- 
cause it demonstrates how, across the border, the TCOs can create 
zones where they have freedom of action. There is one there, as 
you’ve described. 

Just as General Kelly has talked about the heroic efforts of our 
partners in his AOR, so do we have heroic efforts by the CBP and 
by the other law enforcement agencies that are operating on the 
border. 

Senator McCain referred to Brownsville in terms of how he was 
surprised that 80 percent of the illicit people that are crossing the 
border there aren’t Mexicans, they are from other places. So, this 
is very troubling, and I think it’s a national security problem for 
us; if not now, in the future. 

Senator Inhoee. Yes. I am not really referring to, though, the 
problem with those crossing the border as much as I am the ter- 
rorist acts that are taking place along the border. I will not men- 
tion the name of it, because they might hear me and change that, 
but there is only one community on the border where they do not 
have that taking place right now, that I know of Get down further 
in Mexico, it is not a problem, but you are talking about an issue 
there that is extreme hardship. It hurts Mexico more than it hurts 
us. 

General Jacoby. Right. 
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Senator Inhofe. So, in terms of that type of activity that’s on the 
border — not coming across the border, but is right next door. 

General Jacoby. Right. We’ve worked hard to establish relation- 
ships with Mexican military forces on the opposite side of the bor- 
der, and we continue to develop relationships. We’ve built commu- 
nications systems so that we can talk back and forth. But, there 
is persistent crime, and a lot of it is the lack of effective law en- 
forcement. It’s why the Pena Nieto administration is 

Senator Inhofe. It seems like it’s the law enforcement that is the 
problem, not the military. 

General Jacoby. Right. 

Senator Inhofe. Maybe the military should engage in that end 
of it, too. I do not know. I just want you to consider me a friend 
who’s concerned about that also, and anything new that comes up, 
if you’d put me in on it, and I’ll try to help. Okay? 

General Jacoby. Yes, Senator, we will. 

Senator Inhofe. All right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nelson. General Kelly, going back to Venezuela, since, 
under the resolution that passed last night, the President of the 
United States would make the decision on who the visas would be 
yanked and the assets frozen, should there not be some high-level 
people in Venezuela that would start to be concerned that they can- 
not make their trips to Miami and stash their cash outside of Ven- 
ezuela? 

General Kelly. You hit a point up there. Senator. There’s an 
awful lot of real estate being taken off the market in Miami right 
now that’s being bought up fast and furious by Venezuelan wealthy 
people. Not suggesting that all of them are involved in this, not 
suggesting all of them are in the government, but there’s a real 
flight, I think, in terms of at least that money from Venezuela. 

Another thing to look at, and it’s a data point for you. Virtually 
all of the flights — the cocaine flights, 100 percent of the cocaine 
flights, about 20 percent of the cocaine flow is produced in Colom- 
bia. Colombia does tremendous things. Then it’s moved into Ven- 
ezuela, and it’s flown out of Venezuela on airfields, and they make 
their way north. Someone knows about that. Someone in the mili- 
tary knows about that, certainly someone in the government knows 
about that. Of course, there are some high-level government offi- 
cials that have been by our Department of the Treasury going after 
the money, have named some of them as kingpins in the whole 
thing. From a drug point of view, there’s some real rot at the top. 

Any pressure, I think, that our country could put on their coun- 
try to start to treat their people decently and to start to step back 
from the road that they are on would be very helpful to some very 
wonderful people in Venezuela. 

Senator Nelson. Before I close this out. General Jacoby, we had 
some commentary from Senator Cruz a while ago with regard to 
the explosion of a nuclear weapon off the east coast, up in the air. 
Of course, what that would do in the EMP, it would wreak havoc 
on our government facilities that are not hardened, as well as all 
the private facilities. That is obvious, and that’s always a threat. 
Would it not — under present conditions, it would pretty much have 
to take a nation-state that could explode a nuclear weapon in the 
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air to cause such havoc. What that is, is the opening of a major 
war. Give us your rendition of that. 

General Jacoby. I think the most likely source of an EMP — an 
aerial EMP would be a nation-state. One of the benefits of having 
a limited missile defense, especially the variety that we’ve chosen, 
midcourse, where we would seek to destroy any threat to the 
Homeland in midcourse, I think that that would be the most likely 
scenario that we would see an EMP event. Making sure that we 
have the intelligence collection that tells us they have a weapon, 
they have an ICBM capability, and then the system that we have 
in place, optimizing it over time so that we can feel confident that 
we can shoot that down, is really the best way to go about worrying 
of that particular threat. 

I do think that we should never take our eye off the ball, that 
terrorist networks and other networked threats to the Homeland 
would love to get a hold of a WMD. So, I do not think we should 
ever discount that as a possibility. But, it would be less likely today 
to have that as a cause of EMP than a aerial burst delivered by 
a state actor. 

Senator Nelson. If such a nuclear device with a terrorist were 
exploded — and, in this case, you’re suggesting on the ground some- 
place — to what degree would that cause the EMP that could dam- 
age a lot of these private systems that our economy is so dependent 
upon? 

General Jacoby. Senator, I am sure there would be EMP associ- 
ated with any nuclear burst. I am not in a position, nor do I think 
we have good, hard scientific facts on what would be the extent of 
the EMP. I think our critical issue, up front, would be the blast ef- 
fects, the shock effects, and the heat effects that are associated 
with a nuclear blast, and we’d have our hands full with radiation 
and other factors, as well. 

Senator Nelson. Sadly, we have to talk about these possibilities, 
but that’s part of the threat that we are facing today. 

Gentlemen, thank you for your service to our country, thank you 
for a most illuminating hearing. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:43 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 
SECURITY assistance PROGRAMS 

1. Senator Inhofe. General Kelly, I’ve long been one of the strongest supporters 
in the Senate of security assistance programs to build the capacity of our partners. 
In your area of responsibility (AOR), programs such as the International Military 
Educational Training (IMET) program, the Joint Combined Exchange Training, and 
the various counternarcotics authorities like sections 1004, 1021, and 1033, are vital 
tools for engaging with and building the capacity of our partners as well as main- 
taining U.S. influence in the region. How important are the various security assist- 
ance programs to your efforts in the U.S. Southern Command (SOUTHCOM) AOR? 

General Kelly. Security assistance programs are vital to maintaining positive re- 
lationships with our partners in the Western Hemisphere. Foreign Military Financ- 
ing (FMF), IMET, Global Peace Operations Initiative (GPOI), and other counter- 
narcotic authorities are important tools for strengthening defense institutions and 
bolstering the Quadrennial Defense Review goal for building security globally. FMF 
enables access and influence, and in Central America has helped to combat the com- 
plex web of Transnational Criminal Organizations (TCO). Through the development 
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of maritime capabilities throughout Central America and the Caribbean, FMF im- 
proved their capabilities to combat TCOs. Security assistance also supports the mod- 
ernization of partner nation (PN) forces and focuses both on technology and people. 
The IMET program invests in human capital to reinforce U.S. principles such as re- 
spect for human rights, rule of law, and civilian control of the military. Many IMET 
alumni have risen to positions of prominence within their respective country’s mili- 
taries and ministries. The GPOI program allows SOUTHCOM to build peacekeeping 
capability in selected PNs, facilitating their deployment to and performance in 
United Nations (U.N.) peace operations. The deployment of our GPOI PNs reduces 
the burden on the U.S. military, as our GPOI partners supporting the United Na- 
tions Stabilization Mission in Haiti have done. 

In countering TCOs, security assistance programs are particularly important with 
the shrinking budgetary environment. SOtJTHCOM has seen a marked decrease in 
ship days and flying hours provided hy the interagency and Service Departments 
(U.S. Coast Guard, U.S. Navy, and U.S. Air Force) to support counterdrug oper- 
ations. As U.S. Government assets have decreased, the reliance on our PNs to fill 
the gap has increased. The key tool SOUTHCOM leverages to build the capability 
and capacity of our PNs is the security assistance program. SOUTHCOM uses three 
specific congressional authorities: section 1004, which allows the Department of De- 
fense (DOD) to provide support and train PN Law Enforcement Agencies/Military 
engaged in counterdrug operations; section 1021, which authorizes DOD to provide 
support to Colombia’s efforts against the FARC; and section 1033, which authorizes 
DOD to provide non-lethal equipment to specified PNs. Through the application of 
these critical authorities, we have seen a significant increase in PN participation in 
counterdrug operations. Our main focus is in the maritime arena, because approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the overall drug flow to the United States is through this do- 
main. We are working closely with our PNs to emplace the basic infrastructure 
needed for sustainment of their maritime assets, to establish an integrated com- 
mand and control system, and to provide the boats, spare parts, and trained crews 
needed. 

The importance of security assistance in the SOUTHCOM AOR cannot be over- 
stated as it allows us to engage in such a manner that sets the stage to prevent 
crises we see in other parts of the world. 

2. Senator Inhofe. General Kelly, the fiscal year 2014 Omnibus Appropriations 
Act included an expansion of human rights vetting requirements, also known as the 
Leahy Law. How does the Leahy Law impact your ability to engage with partners 
in the region? 

General Kelly. Respect for human rights is a prerequisite for security assistance 
to military and security forces in our PNs. At SOUTHCOM, everything we do begins 
and ends with human rights — it is a fundamental part of our engagement with our 
counterparts. SOUTHCOM is the only combatant command with a dedicated 
Human Rights Office, and prioritizes the integration of respect for human rights in 
all its activities and engagements. As a commander, I fully support and agree with 
the spirit of the Leahy Law, and am committed to its compliance. 

Changes made to the language of the Leahy Law for DOD-funded assistance in 
January 2014 expand the number and type of activities for which vetting is re- 
quired, to now include “training, equipment, and other assistance” (adding equip- 
ment and other assistance). The law also provides an exception clause for disaster 
relief, humanitarian assistance, and national emergencies. Policy guidance on imple- 
mentation of the changes, and circumstances where the exception clause can be 
used, is still pending, and thus the direct impact on our engagements with PNs is 
still unknown. However, the latest changes will likely teix the already overburdened 
and under-resourced DOD and Department of State (DOS) entities involved in the 
vetting process, resulting in an increase in the number of cancelled or delayed 
events. Moreover, these stricter and broader vetting requirements, without a clear 
remediation policy, create circumstances where we are de facto prohibited from sup- 
porting partners’ military. This is leading our partners to seek out security partner- 
ships with nations that do not condition assistance on human rights, such as Russia 
and China. 

3. Senator Inhofe. General Kelly, are there ways that the vetting process can be 
made more efficient and responsive to our security interests while preserving our 
commitment to the rule of law and human rights? 

General Kelly. A clearly defined remediation process would enable U.S. Govern- 
ment officials to relay to the PN the exact steps required in order to reinstate secu- 
rity assistance. In addition, I believe there should be an exception to vetting require- 
ments that is very narrowly drawn, such as permitting human rights and rule of 
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law training with certain units that have not passed the vetting process, but re- 
stricting the unit’s access to security assistance, or conditioning security assistance 
based on human rights performance. As currently written, the Leahy Law prohibits 
us from engaging with the very countries that would benefit most from human 
rights training and that are most focused on remediating historical human rights 
violations. 

This type of exception has been written into the law under other conditions on 
security assistance, separate from Leahy Law vetting procedures. For example, of 
the 2014 International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement and FMF Program 
funds for Honduras, 35 percent of the funding is restricted until certain conditions 
have been met by the Government of Honduras. However, assistance that is utilized 
specifically to promote transparency, anti-corruption, and the rule of law within the 
military and police forces is exempt from this restriction. By contrast, no such ex- 
ception was included for security assistance to Guatemala. Consequently, we have 
had to cancel a human rights training course scheduled for fiscal year 2014 for the 
Guatemalan Army due to issues that have nothing to do with the human rights per- 
formance of the Guatemalan military. 

Permitting narrow, conditioned exceptions avoids the serious, unintended con- 
sequences of the law that do not further our country’s security interests or commit- 
ment to democratic values and ideals. 

4. Senator Inhofe. General Kelly, I understand that there are some units the 
United States is prohibited from engaging with because of alleged human rights vio- 
lations that occurred decades ago. Is this true? 

General Kelly. Yes. Conditions on security assistance to Guatemala originally 
came as a response to the Guatemalan military’s human rights record during the 
36-year internal armed conflict (1960-1996). Since the signing of the Peace Accords 
in 1996, the Guatemalan military’s human rights record has been excellent. The 
Guatemalan Army of today is not the Army of the past, and the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment and military have taken important steps that demonstrate commitment to 
human rights. For example, the Guatemalan military began formal participation in 
the SOUTHCOM-sponsored Human Rights Initiative (HRI) in 2004. HRI is 
SOUTHCOM’s capacity-building program focusing on human rights with our PN 
militaries. Significant human rights achievements by the Guatemalan military in- 
clude the creation of a Human Rights Office within the Ministry of National Defense 
and incorporating human rights training at all centers of instruction and schools for 
officers and soldiers at all levels. 

Despite these significant achievements, I am effectively prohibited from providing 
assistance to the Guatemalan Army due to conditions on assistance in place for ac- 
tions committed by an Army that no longer exists. Moreover, there is a perception 
that the U.S. Congress continues to “move the goalposts” with regards to the precise 
steps that must be taken in order for these conditions on assistance to be removed. 
For example, in the fiscal year 2014 Omnibus Appropriations Act, additional condi- 
tions were placed on security assistance for the Guatemalan military for issues that 
have nothing to do with the military’s human rights performance. 

The Guatemalan military is an excellent partner and is fighting our counterdrug 
fight for us at great cost in blood, committed to human rights reform, with a gen- 
erally clean human rights record since 1996. Maintaining — and now even further 
tightening — the human rights conditions on assistance to the Guatemalan Army de- 
spite significant progress over decades sends a message that the U.S. Government 
does not recognize or value human rights efforts and progress by our PNs. 

5. Senator Inhofe. General Kelly, is there a process to remediate such units and 
if so, how does this process work? 

General Kelly. There is currently no official remediation policy that has been 
agreed upon by both DOS and DOD, thus making it extremely difficult for a unit 
that has been denied security assistance due to Leahy Law to again become eligible 
for U.S. Government security assistance. The need for an official remediation policy 
is urgent. Current guidance is vague and subjective, making it near-impossible to 
explain to PNs the appropriate steps that must be taken in order for assistance to 
be restored. In the past, DOD has deferred to DOS for all vetting processes and de- 
cisions. However, the continued lack of an effective remediation policy has led to a 
DOD-wide effort, in consultation with DOS, to develop remediation policy guidance 
for reengaging certain PNs with security forces who have units that have been de- 
nied assistance under the Leahy Law in an effort to bring about the conditions that 
would allow for the lifting of such restrictions. 
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6. Senator Inhofe. General Kelly, are you aware of any partner units within the 
SOUTHCOM AOR that have ever been successfully remediated? 

General Kelly. SOUTHCOM is aware of one recent case. In 2013, security assist- 
ance to all four units of Special Operations Command (COES) of the Honduran 
armed forces was suspended due to credible information implicating the COES com- 
mander of human rights violations prior to his assuming command of COES. Three 
of the four units that comprise the brigade had passed vetting procedures and were 
considered eligible for U.S. security assistance prior to the individual taking com- 
mand of the brigade. The individual was subsequently removed from the position 
as commander of the brigade, at which time the three units again became eligible 
for security assistance as long as they pass normal vetting procedures. 

This example is a very unusual example of “remediation,” as it has been 
SOUTHCOM’s understanding that the removal of a commander of a unit who does 
not pass vetting procedures does not necessarily constitute “all corrective steps” re- 
quired under the law. Clearer guidance from DOD and DOS on the different steps 
that a PN must take in order to remediate a unit is urgently needed. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jeff Sessions 
LITTORAL combat SHIP 

7. Senator Sessions. General Kelly, is the Navy’s Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) im- 
portant to your plans and operations in SOUTHCOM? 

General Kelly. For fiscal year 2016, successful execution of my statutory respon- 
sibility to detect and monitor maritime and aerial transit of illegal drugs into the 
United States requires a total of 24 surface vessels, 16 of which are flight-deck 
equipped ships with embarked helicopters. While the specific platform type is not 
critical, the LCS is an acceptable sourcing solution for this capability. 

8. Senator Sessions. General Kelly, what are the operational impacts of less LCS 
in SOUTHCOM? 

General Kelly. The primary impact of fewer ships for SOUTHCOM is an increase 
in the amount of cocaine that makes it unimpeded to U.S. markets due to less detec- 
tion and monitoring and less endgame support capability. An additional impact will 
be the negative impact of our ability to both effectively, and rapidly, respond to po- 
tential humanitarian crises such as mass migration events and natural disasters. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 

JOINT SURVEILLANCE TARGET ATTACK RADAR SYSTEM 

9. Senator Chambliss. General Kelly, we have previously discussed the impor- 
tance of the Joint Surveillance Target Attack Radar System (JSTARS) in your AOR 
and how it is being utilized to interdict drug trafficking. During your testimony be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee in February, you described JSTARS as 
being “a game-changer over the Caribbean.” How will a 40 percent reduction in 
JSTARS capacity impact your ability to perform your mission which is already ham- 
pered by the lack of available intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR)? 

General Kelly. Current Service JSTARS capacity already precludes the Chair- 
man from allocating this capability to SOUTHCOM with any significant presence. 
With competing requirements for the Pacific and Arabian Gulf, I can only deduce 
that additional cuts to the Services’ airborne wide area search capability will make 
it harder for me to gain an allocation. 

As Navy and Coast Guard surface assets continue to dwindle, it is more important 
for us than ever to increase the effectiveness of those that remain available. Our 
historical data shows that a ship alone has a 9 percent detect rate. When we add 
a rotary element, maritime patrol aircraft (MPA), and airborne wide area surveil- 
lance (WAS) assets such as JSTARS to the mix we increase that ship’s effectiveness 
to -70 percent. 

Our fiscal year 2016 total MPA and WAS requirement is 55,400 flight hours. For 
reference, next fiscal year we expect a DOD MPA allocation of 6,600 hours via a 
combination of contracted MPA and U.S. Navy P-3 hours, and approximately 9,000 
MPA hours from our Customs and Border Protection and Coast Guard interagency 
partners. We currently have no dedicated WAS assets, and JSTARS’ massive instan- 
taneous radar coverage and battlefield persistence makes it our top choice to help 
fill our WAS allocation gap. 
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10. Senator Chambliss. General Kelly, with such a massive area of operations, 
how do you ensure key areas maintain engagement, considering the lack of re- 
sources? 

General Kelly. Given SOUTHCOM’s current ISR sourcing levels, we are unable 
to provide adequate ISR coverage of our AOR. The JIATF-S Joint Operating Area 
(JOA), our primary JOA for detection and monitoring illicit trafficking, covers 42 
million square nautical miles, is roughly 12 times the size of the continental United 
States, and encompasses not only the SOUTHCOM AOR but also crosses the AOR 
boundaries of four other U.S. combatant commands. 

We cannot mitigate the impact of ISR shortfalls across the broader reaches of the 
JOA using current allocated ISR assets and are only able to focus on a small frac- 
tion (-10 percent) of the entire JIATF-S JOA. We must prioritize ISR assets mis- 
sions against the highest concentrations of the illicit trafficking threat, leaving 
much of the JOA uncovered and creating a permissive environment along the main 
approaches to the United States. This prioritization and the need to mitigate ISR 
shortfalls precipitated Operation Martillo, the multinational regional effort to 
counter illicit trafficking in the Central American littorals and the means through 
which JIATF-S conducts the majority of their information sharing and engagement. 

To cover our full responsibility or to mitigate the impact of shortfalls, we must 
reinforce our ability to hunt for the threat across the wide areas of water space in 
the JOA and to create as near a persistent dwell over the primary threat vectors 
as possible. Capabilities that top the list are long range ISR, specifically maritime 
target detection capabilities found on Air Force JSTARS, Navy P-3 AIP (and its P- 
8 follow-on). Customs and Border Protection P-3 Long-Range Tracker-Maritime, and 
Coast Guard HC-130. These platforms and their sensors have proven successful in 
detection and monitoring roles in SOUTHCOM’s AOR. Increasing their presence in 
our theater will allow SOUTHCOM and JIATF-S to mitigate the shortfalls of the 
other resources needed to be successful executing assigned missions. 

11. Senator Chambliss. General Kelly, you have noted before the need for more 
imagery intelligence, wide area coverage, sensor integration, signals intelligence, 
moving target indicators, layered ISR architecture and management tools, and bio- 
metrics. Do you believe you are getting the kind of support that you need from DOD 
and the Intelligence Community (IC) in terms of prioritizing and acquiring these as- 
sets? 

General Kelly. We recognize that DOD and the IC have to prioritize limited re- 
sources. However, SOUTHCOM airborne ISR requirements have historically been 
sourced at 5 percent, which represents a small fraction of the total DOD globally 
allocated airborne ISR assets. This limited airborne ISR allocation does not provide 
SOUTHCOM with sufficient ISR capacity to carry out its statutory mission to detect 
and monitor transit of illegal drugs, support PN efforts to disrupt threat networks 
in Central America, and maintain our enduring support to Colombia. Options for 
mitigation of ISR coverage gaps with national technical means (NTM) are limited, 
as NTM in the AOR is constrained in orbitology, sensor optimization, capability, and 
processing times. Additionally, threats which have significant impact in the 
SOUTHCOM AOR have historically had a low priority on the IC’s National Intel- 
ligence Priorities Framework. Combined, these critical shortfalls have driven 
SOUTHCOM to accept risk for so long that we no longer adequately understand the 
operational environment sufficiently to determine the risk we are assuming. 

While airborne ISR and NTM are the traditional methods to identify and disrupt 
threat networks, a fully integrated biometrics program in the AOR should also be 
considered essential to identify threat networks and secure the southern approaches 
to the United States. There are currently no programmed resources (funding or per- 
sonnel) to support the combatant commands in their identity intelligence mission. 
DOD is currently drafting guidance on combatant commanders’ authority to transfer 
biometric and other identity information and equipment to foreign partners. This 
guidance will help us address some of the biometrics challenges we face with our 
PNs. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE INSTITUTE FOR SECURITY COOPERATION 

12. Senator Chambliss. General Jacoby and General Kelly, you both mentioned 
the Western Hemisphere Institute for Security Cooperation (WHINSEC) in your 
opening statements and acknowledged the importance of this program in building 
enduring military-to-military relationships. I am pleased to sit on the WHINSEC 
Board of Visitors with you both and I appreciate your personal involvement with 
that institution. I would appreciate any additional thoughts you have regarding how 
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the training that the personnel receive at WHINSEC has allowed them to be more 
capable of confronting TCOs in the western hemisphere. 

General Jacoby. WHINSEC directly supports my theater and strategic objectives 
to build enduring military-to-military relationships and providing mobile training 
teams to provide instruction abroad. I appreciate the hard work of the faculty at 
WHINSEC to ensure their curriculum supports our desired end states through di- 
rect interaction with my staff. Of note, within our current Theater Campaign Plan, 
one of our five operational approaches is “Countering TCOs.” This Theater Cam- 
paign Plan provides the basis for WHINSEC’s course offerings, which also is de- 
signed to support the strategic objectives of U.S Northern Command (NORTHCOM) 
in implementing the National Security Strategy in the Western Hemisphere. 
WHINSEC’s efforts impact capacity building with our PNs that over time will allow 
these partners and allies to actively contribute to the defense of North America. 

General Kelly. WHINSEC has proven to be an outstanding resource in our mis- 
sion of building partner capacity in Latin America and the Caribbean and it directly 
supports U.S. Government policies. WHINSEC teaches several courses that specifi- 
cally address issues pertaining to the military mission of supporting civil authorities 
by assisting in providing for the security of the population confronting threats from 
TCOs. A sample of these courses are: Civil-Affairs Operations Course, International 
Operational Law Course, Combating TCO Course, Intelligence Analysis of 
Transnational Operations Course, and Human Rights Instructor Course, among oth- 
ers. These courses are taught in Spanish by personnel experienced in the situation 
that our PN students are currently facing in their countries and armed forces. Fur- 
thermore, WHINSEC provides an opportunity to expose our PN students to U.S. 
customs and values, build strong life-long relationships with up-and-coming PN offi- 
cers and NCOs, and reinforce the subordination of a professional military to a con- 
stitutionally-elected civil authority. WHINSEC has developed and implemented 
meaningful and effective training in military professionalism that includes demo- 
cratic values, human rights, ethics, and stewardship. This training has made the 
program a valuable tool in our security cooperation arsenal. 

13. Senator Chambliss. General Jacoby and General Kelly, as we continue to 
focus on strengthening the security capacities of our partners in South America and 
Central America, what additional roles can WHINSEC play to increase our coopera- 
tion? 

General Jacoby. I firmly believe that as WHINSEC transitions to greater PN 
funded training, it will increase our ability to engage with the next generation of 
the Western Hemisphere’s military leaders. This new initiative ensures our partners 
financially contribute to their training and have a vested interest in the quality of 
training received, which in turn has increased the number of students that are able 
to attend WHINSEC programs. It also provides greater engagement opportunities 
for all of NORTHCOM’s PNs and increases the focus on interagency solutions to se- 
curity concerns within the hemisphere, thus enabling WHINSEC to be a force multi- 
plier for the long-term. Lastly, WHINSEC has recently offered the Peace Keeping 
Operations Course for U.N. Staff Officers, taught in English and easily exportable 
to all NORTHCOM PNs. Courses such as this reflect the role WHINSEC plays in 
improving cooperation among PNs. 

General Kelly. WHINSEC has proven to be an outstanding resource in our mis- 
sion of building partner capacity in Latin America and the Caribbean and it directly 
supports U.S. Government policies. Challenges in our area of operations have dem- 
onstrated the need to continue exploring all possible avenues that would assist in 
improving regional security as well as defend the Homeland. In light of diminishing 
resources, we must be able to capitalize on synergies gathered from the Joint, Inter- 
agency, Intergovernmental, and Multinational environment. Regional security would 
be enhanced through the participation in security issues from all partners across the 
AOR. WHINSEC is an asset that assists us in improving the way PNs participate 
and collaborate in regional issues. In addition to ever 3 dhing we do with WHINSEC, 
they could assist us in demonstrating the value of jointness in our PNs’ armed 
forces, fostering regional and international contact among professional military stu- 
dents, and promoting the coordination between PN militaries and their respective 
government agencies. 


AIR FORCE CUTS 

14. Senator Chambliss. General Jacoby, in your statement you referenced the 
ability of the Air Force to provide mission-ready aircraft and pilots across all plat- 
forms as playing a critical role in our defense. The proposed fiscal year 2015 budget 
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includes a reduction of 976 Air Force fighter, attack, mobility, and ISR aircraft 
across the Future Years Defense Program with the potential to retire even more de- 
pending on the future of sequestration. Have you had an opportunity to examine 
the proposed Air Force aircraft retirements, particularly with respect to fighter and 
ISR aircraft, and if so, what is your assessment of how these retirements may affect 
the NORTHCOM’s and the North American Aerospace Defense Command’s abilities 
to carry out your Aerospace Control Alert mission and combat the emerging air 
threats you mentioned in your statement? 

General Jacoby. We are still assessing the impacts of Service reductions and are 
working with Joint Staff to look across all Service reductions/delays to assess the 
cumulative effect and risk to Department-wide capacity in support of our air and 
cruise missile defense requirements for Homeland operations. 

At President’s budget fiscal year 2015 levels, I am confident we can accomplish 
our missions within planned force structure. The Bipartisan Budget Act (BBA) pro- 
vided much-appreciated relief in fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015; however, I 
remain concerned about the long-term impacts if sequestration remains in fiscal 
year 2016. Specifically, fighter, AWACS, and tanker aircraft are used for Operation 
Noble Eagle to ensure air sovereignty and air defense of North America. Addition- 
ally, reducing airlift capability will impact our ability to move personnel and equip- 
ment in support of our Concept of Operations Plans (CONPLANs). I am also con- 
cerned from a NORTHCOM perspective with the manned ISR aircraft reductions, 
as they support multiple missions, particularly Defense Support of Civil Authorities 
and Theater Security Cooperation. 

15. Senator Chambliss. General Jacoby, if you have any concerns in this area, 
have you communicated them to the Air Force and other DOD leaders? 

General Jacoby. Yes, I have conveyed my concerns to Air Force and DOD leader- 
ship in various venues. For instance, I met with Secretary of Defense Hagel recently 
to discuss adjustments we made to one of our Homeland defense CONPLANs to de- 
velop a more resource-informed approach that can still adequately accomplish our 
mission sets. We will continue to dialogue with DOD and the Air Force to make sure 
we have required capabilities. 

16. Senator Chambliss. General Jacoby, how confident are you that the Air Force 
will be able to provide the required aircraft for the Aerospace Control Alert mission 
over the next 10 to 15 years? 

General Jacoby. As our adversaries continue to modernize their weapons systems 
(e.g., cruise missiles and unmanned combat aerial vehicles), we need to ensure we 
outpace these evolving capabilities to achieve mission success. Procuring Fifth Gen- 
eration fighters (e.g. F-35) and modernizing legacy fighters to counter emerging 
threats will be vital. We also need to ensure we have the required airlift, airborne 
early warning aircraft, and tankers to support our Aerospace Control Alert mission. 

The BBA gave us 2 years of relief. I remain concerned, however, about the long- 
term impacts if sequestration returns in fiscal year 2016, as there will once again 
be a quick and dramatic readiness impact, similar to fiscal year 2013. The fiscal 
year 2015 President’s budget prioritized Homeland defense as the number one pri- 
ority for DOD, so we are in fairly good shape in our commands. But all that comes 
at the expense of overall U.S. Air Force readiness, which continues to hover at 50 
percent. You do not make that up — it reduces our competitive advantage. The long- 
term impacts of sequestration do not allow for most effective strategic choices for 
the future. 


REGIONALLY ALIGNED FORCES 

17. Senator Chambliss. General Kelly, the Georgia National Guard’s 48th Infan- 
try Brigade Combat Team is deplo 3 dng 20 soldiers to Guatemala this spring to pro- 
vide security assistance under the Army’s Regionally Aligned Forces (RAF). Would 
you please elaborate on the importance of the RAF in strengthening existing and 
pursuing new partnerships? 

General Kelly. Before elaborating on the importance of the RAF, it should be 
noted that RAF engagements are conducted under the theater security cooperation 
program funded by DOD versus security assistance, which is funded by DOS. The 
RAF is helping improve our contribution to building trust and understanding with 
U.S. partners and allies that can lead to greater coalition effectiveness. The Over- 
seas Deployment for Training Program, a program that requires training to be fo- 
cused on U.S. troops, provides a venue for conducting security cooperation where 
soldiers will have more opportunities to work with and exchange experiences and 
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lessons learned with their host nation counterparts. Guatemala has heen partnered 
with the National Guard since 2002, averaging six engagements annually to support 
emergency operations subject matter exchanges for disaster response. Specifically, 
units from Georgia’s 48th Infantry Brigade Combat Team enabled SOUTHCOM to 
enhance civil-military engagement for border security capacity building along the 
Guatemala-Mexico border. U.S. Infantry units participating in Overseas Deploy- 
ments for Training alongside border police and peer Guatemalan Infantry (all units 
are required to be, and have been, vetted per the Leahy Amendment) will enhance 
the state partner mission. This is important to shaping the environment and hedg- 
ing against transnational criminality along Guatemala’s borders. Enhanced relation- 
ships strengthen PN will and capacity from a foundation built from National Guard 
partnering. 

18. Senator Chambliss. General Kelly, would you please speak in general terms 
to the role of the National Guard in the RAF mission? 

General Kelly. The Army National Guard RAF units provide a range of capabili- 
ties that can be brought forward under the Overseas Deployment Training Program 
(focused on training U.S. units) that uniquely employs citizen-soldier skills. The role 
of rotational and scalable National Guard RAF brings many benefits, such as pro- 
viding predictable and dependable support to the geographic combatant commands, 
while strengthening relationships and interoperability between U.S. and PN forces. 
The National Guard RAF units can conduct U.S. -focused training in theater along- 
side vetted peer formations with PNs such as Guatemala, Honduras, and El Sal- 
vador in order to provide presence and build relationships. A great example showing 
the role of the National Guard in the RAF concept is the Georgia National Guard’s 
48th Infantry Brigade Combat Team, the first National Guard to execute missions 
under the RAF program. The 48th Infantry Brigade Combat Team is conducting 
U.S.-focused infantry unit training in Central America in support of SOUTHCOM’s 
effort to strengthen alliances and enhance border security. Specifically, these Na- 
tional Guardsmen, who are also civilian law enforcement officers in addition to their 
military occupations, are ideally suited to train alongside personnel in Guatemala’s 
new Interagency Task Force. Guatemala’s effort to counter TCOs is a joint civil-mili- 
tary effort. As such, SOUTHCOM’s use of a RAF unit for overseas training capital- 
izes on the citizen-soldier role of the National Guard and perfectly complements the 
mission capabilities required to conduct security cooperation. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Roy Blunt 

CYBER capability 

19. Senator Blunt. General Jacoby, given the increasingly active cyber warfare 
environment, what are the current and/or planned combatant command requests for 
cyber capabilities to support your mission set, and specifically cyber capabilities pro- 
vided by National Security Agency (NSA)-certified Red Teams? 

General Jacoby. NORTHCOM has cyber capability that provides defense of our 
networks, heavily leveraging U.S. Cyber Command (CYBERCOM) and Defense In- 
formation Systems Agency (DISA) for support. We rely extensively on our DISA 
Computer Network Defense Service Provider, which supports actions to protect, 
monitor, analyze, detect, and respond to unauthorized activity detected by DISA- 
monitored network sensors. In addition, the Cyber Mission Forces (CMF) planned 
for NORTHCOM will provide full spectrum cyber capability to improve support to 
assigned missions. These forces will be available over the next few years. 

We routinely plan for and use NSA-certified Red Team capabilities to support Tier 
1 Level exercises to assess the skills of our network defenders, which also provide 
after-action feedback to assist with mitigating vulnerabilities. NSA Red Teams will 
test the operational capability of CMFs assigned to NORTHCOM. The NORTHCOM 
Cyber Protection Teams to be fielded in the next few years will also have organic 
Red Team capabilities, such as penetration and threat emulation, to defend our crit- 
ical mission systems and networks. 

20. Senator Blunt. General Jacoby, what entities fulfill or are planning to fulfill 
these combatant command requests? 

General Jacoby. NORTHCOM, through our Joint Cyberspace Center, has as- 
signed forces currently performing network defense of our headquarters networks 
and mission systems. We also leverage DISA support to provide monitoring of pos- 
sible adversary activity trying to exploit our systems. In the future. Cyber Protec- 
tion Teams being fielded over the next few years for NORTHCOM will bolster the 
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security and mitigation capability of our networks and mission systems, providing 
a more robust and agile cyber capability that will allow us to operate in a degraded 
cyber environment. 

21. Senator Blunt. General Jacoby, please describe NORTHCOM’s coordination, 
support, and dependency of National Guard cyber capabilities. In addition, please 
describe these elements as they relate to NORTHCOM exercises or NORTHCOM 
participation in other joint exercises that incorporate cyber, such as Cyber Guard, 
Cyber Flag, Global Thunder, and Vigilant Shield. 

General Jacoby. NORTHCOM is focused on timely access to the capabilities nec- 
essary to execute our assigned missions and will certainly make use of National 
Guard cyber capabilities as part of Total Force cyber capabilities. 

NORTHCOM, in partnership with the National Guard Bureau, maintains aware- 
ness of command, control, communications, and computer information and cyberse- 
curity of National Guard units participating in Vigilant Shield exercises. This year, 
2014, will represent NORTHCOM’s initial participation in CYBERCOM’s Exercise 
Cyber Guard. In the future, NORTHCOM’s Ardent Sentry and CYBERCOM’s Cyber 
Guard exercises will complement each other. Next year, 2015, NORTHCOM will 
participate in Vigilant Shield, Cyber Flag, and Global Thunder exercises, and these 
exercises will be integrated, providing a broader, multi-domain simulation that will 
benefit all participants. 

22. Senator Blunt. General Jacoby, pertaining to your fiscal year 2015 posture 
statement, would you please elaborate on the types of defensive capabilities you 
plan to acquire and receive as part of the NORTHCOM Joint Cyberspace Center? 

General Jacoby. As part of the broader cyber mission forces, NORTHCOM is 
scheduled to receive Cyber Protection Teams designed to focus on real-time cyber 
defense of priority missions, assess cyber terrain, and conduct risk analyses on pro- 
tected missions. Additionally, these teams will identify adversary maneuver and 
mitigation options in and across cyber key terrain to protect critical mission sys- 
tems. The Joint Cyberspace Center will plan, coordinate, synchronize, and direct the 
Cyber Protection Team efforts to assure NORTHCOM missions. 

23. Senator Blunt. General Jacoby, what entities will be providing these defen- 
sive capabilities to NORTHCOM? 

General Jacoby. NORTHCOM has organic low-density/high-demand cyber defense 
capabilities that are bolstered by DISA and CYBERCOM capabilities. U.S. Strategic 
Command (STRATCOM)/CYBERCOM will provide Cyber Protection Teams that are 
organized, trained, and equipped by the Services to support combatant commands. 

24. Senator Blunt. General Jacoby, please summarize your coordination and 
partnership with several of NORTHCOM’s key stakeholders: the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS), STRATCOM, CYBERCOM, NSA, and the National 
Guard. 

General Jacoby. We consider these key stakeholders critical to mission success 
as cyber partners and have routine, daily contact with them, specifically in informa- 
tion-sharing of malicious cyber activity and threat awareness. Improved awareness 
reduces operational risk through early detection and mitigation. The level of sharing 
among all partners is excellent. 

25. Senator Blunt. General Jacoby, what actions and/or outcomes were expressed 
in the after-action plan following the January 2014 Conference on Cyber Challenges 
you hosted along with The Adjutants General (TAG)? 

General Jacoby. The key outcome from our January 2014 TAG Conference is gen- 
eral consensus among the participants that DOD cyber capabilities should be seam- 
less across the Active and Reserve components. We also discussed broader cyber 
support that the National Guard may be able to offer to NORTHCOM’s Homeland 
Defense and Defense Support of Civil Authorities mission areas. We will continue 
to work with these partners to make the best use of available capabilities. 

26. Senator Blunt. General Jacoby, given your key position in coordinating with- 
in DOD, with the National Guard Bureau, State TAGs, and DHS, are there current 
frameworks, arrangements, or potential initiatives that would support an intersec- 
tion of cyber and intelligence missions to reduce duplication, enhance unity of effort, 
and increase coordination among these partners? 

General Jacoby. NORTHCOM works very closely with our partners within DOD 
(e.g.. National Guard Bureau, CYBERCOM, and NSA) and outside DOD (e.g., DHS, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, DOS, and Canada) on cyber and intelligence issues. 
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including information-sharing, unity of effort, and improved cooperation among 
interagency and international partners. 

One potential initiative that may eventually support the intersection of cyber and 
intelligence missions is the Joint Action Plan for State-Federal Unity of Effort on 
Cybersecurity that DHS and the Council of Governors are currently finalizing. It 
will establish principles and actions for State-Federal unity of effort to strengthen 
the Nation’s security and resilience against cybersecurity threats. 
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U.S. PACIFIC COMMAND AND U.S. FORCES KOREA 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:34 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Reed, Manchin, 
Shaheen, Hirono, Kaine, King, Inhofe, McCain, Sessions, Wicker, 
Ayotte, and Graham. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. 

Today we receive testimony on the posture of U.S. forces in the 
Asia-Pacific region. On behalf of the committee, I would like to wel- 
come Admiral Samuel J. Locklear III, USN, the Commander of 
U.S. Pacific Command (PACOM), and General Curtis M. (“Mike”) 
Scaparrotti, USA, the Commander of United Nations Command 
(UNO, Combined Forces Command (CFC), and U.S. Forces Korea 
(USFK). 

Gentlemen, the committee appreciates your long years of faithful 
service and the many sacrifices that you and the families that you 
are a part of make for our Nation. We greatly appreciate the serv- 
ice of the men and women, military and civilian, who serve with 
you in your commands. Please convey to them our admiration and 
our appreciation for their selfless sacrifice and dedication. 

Last year. General James D. Thurman, USA, was unable to tes- 
tify at this hearing because of the heightened tension on the Ko- 
rean peninsula. General Scaparrotti, we are glad that you were 
able to make it this year. 

Today’s hearing is particularly timely as North Korea has again 
engaged in saber-rattling and dangerous rocket and missile 
launches, including the one just a few weeks ago. Kim Jon-un’s re- 
gime has so far followed the same destructive policies as its prede- 
cessors, pursuing its nuclear weapons and ballistic missile pro- 
grams with callous disregard for the well-being of its own people 
and the region. Even China, despite its longstanding relationship 
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with North Korea, has joined in United Nations (U.N.) condemna- 
tion of the North Korean regime’s dangerous behavior and has sup- 
ported new sanctions. We look forward to hearing General 
Scaparrotti’s views on recent developments on the Korean penin- 
sula and additional steps that might be taken to promote stability 
and peace. 

At a time of increasing fiscal austerity within the Department of 
Defense (DOD), China has announced that it is increasing its offi- 
cial military budget for 2014 to almost $132 billion, which is a 12 
percent increase over last year, making that country’s military 
spending the second largest in the world after the United States. 
China’s pursuit of new military capabilities raises concerns about 
its intentions, particularly in the context of the country’s increasing 
willingness to assert its controversial claims of sovereignty in the 
South China and East China Seas. China’s belligerence and unwill- 
ingness to negotiate a maritime code of conduct with its Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) neighbors raise doubts about 
its representations that China is interested in a peaceful rise. We 
were dismayed by China’s unilateral declaration of an air identi- 
fication zone last year that did not follow proper consultations with 
its neighboring countries and that includes the air space over the 
Senkaku Islands, which are administered by Japan. 

In addition, China’s lack of regard for the intellectual property 
rights of the United States and other nations is a significant prob- 
lem for the global community. China is the leading source of coun- 
terfeit parts, both in military systems and in the commercial sector. 
In addition, China appears to have engaged in a massive campaign 
to steal technology and other vital business information from 
American industry and from our Government. China’s apparent 
willingness to exploit cyberspace to conduct corporate espionage 
and to steal trade and proprietary information from U.S. companies 
should drive our Government and businesses to come together to 
advance our own cybersecurity. We also have grave concerns that 
China’s cyber activities, particularly those targeting private compa- 
nies that support mobilization and deployment, could be used to de- 
grade our ability to respond during a contingency. Our committee 
will soon release a report on cyber intrusions affecting U.S. Trans- 
portation Command contractors. 

The administration continues to rebalance toward the Asia-Pa- 
cific region to meet these challenges. Substantial realignments of 
U.S. military forces in South Korea and Japan are ongoing, as are 
initiatives to increase U.S. presence in Southeast Asia, especially 
in Singapore and the Philippines. The U.S. relationship with Aus- 
tralia is as strong as ever, as evidenced by the continued plans for 
successive rotations of U.S. marines to Darwin, Australia. 

With respect to the planned realignment of U.S. marines cur- 
rently on Okinawa, the Governor of Okinawa approved the landfill 
permit for the Futenma Replacement Facility (FRF) at the end of 
last year. Nonetheless, I believe that moving forward with the con- 
struction of infrastructure facilities on Guam must await the final 
Environmental Impact Statement and the actual record of decision. 
Once those actions are completed and we have been provided the 
final master plans, including cost estimates and a time schedule, 
we will be better able to judge the feasibility of the plans. So while 
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I support the restationing of some marines from Okinawa to Guam 
and Hawaii, it needs to be done in a fiscally and operationally 
sound manner. 

Of course, we must consider all of these challenges and initia- 
tives in the Asia-Pacific region against the backdrop of our current 
budget constraints. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, we 
would be interested in your assessments of the budget reductions 
on your abilities to meet your mission requirements. 

Again, we very much appreciate both of your joining us this 
morning. We look forward to your testimony on these and other 
topics. 

Senator Inhofe? 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think we all know that the world is getting more dangerous, 
and the Pacific is no exception. North Korea’s erratic leader con- 
tinues to engage in provocative actions, including military exer- 
cises, nuclear and missile tests, and the development of a road mo- 
bile missile system. China declares unilateral air defense identi- 
fication zones and makes provocative moves to blockade ships and 
claims sovereignty over vast tracks of the South China Sea. 

Despite the growing danger, the massive cuts to our national se- 
curity budget, we are making the jobs of Admiral Locklear and 
General Scaparrotti more difficult. While the Chinese defense 
budget grows at 12 percent. Secretary Hagel tells his commanders: 
“American dominance on the seas, in the skies, and in space can 
no longer be taken for granted.” That is the first time in my life 
that we have heard something like that. 

Our domain dominance has eroded due to the diversion of re- 
sources from defense to the President’s domestic agenda over the 
last 5 years, and that has consequences in our society. Less capable 
and less dominant U.S. forces make it more difficult for our men 
and women in uniform to handle crises. As we are seeing around 
the world today, a less capable U.S. military makes it more likely 
that the crises will erupt. 

Those who advocate drastically slashing the defense budget and 
a total retreat from international engagement put the security of 
the Homeland at risk. More aggressive adversaries and less capa- 
ble U.S. military forces are a recipe for disaster. The dismantling 
of our national security over the last 5 years has led to the growth 
of extremists in Syria, Iraq, Iran, Putin’s annexation of Crimea, 
and has invited increased Chinese belligerence in the East China 
and South China Seas. 

The strategy of rebalance to the Pacific implies an increase in 
presence and resources. That is just not true. It is not happening. 
I have specific questions to ask about that. 

I look forward to Admiral Locklear’s frank assessment of how the 
rebalance is perceived in the region. I have some specific questions 
about that. I am concerned that the retreating tide of U.S. leader- 
ship and the defense capability will encourage Kim Jong-un to be 
more aggressive. 

General Scaparrotti, we need to hear from you as to how this 
readiness problem that grounds airplanes, ties up ships, and can- 
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cels ground training will impact your combat capability. I do not 
remember a time in my life when I have seen this type of thing 
happening. I remember so well when it all started, and it all start- 
ed back with the $800 billion. People talk about entitlements now, 
but this was not entitlements. This was non-defense discretionary 
spending that took place. Now we are paying for it and have been 
paying for it for the last 5 years. 

So it is a crisis we are in. You men are the right ones to be there 
to try to meet these crises. I appreciate the fact that you are will- 
ing to do that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Admiral? 

STATEMENT OF ADM SAMUEL J. LOCKLEAR III, USN, 
COMMANDER, U.S. PACIFIC COMMAND 

Admiral Locklear. Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, and distin- 
guished members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity 
to appear before you today. 

For 2 years, I have had the honor and privilege of leading the 
exceptional men and women, military and civilian, throughout 
PACOM. They are not only skilled professionals dedicated to the 
defense of our great Nation, but within PACOM, they serve as su- 
perb ambassadors and truly represent the values and strengths 
that make our Nation great. We continue to work to ensure that 
they are well-trained, well-equipped, and well-led to meet the chal- 
lenges we are facing in the 21st century. I want to publicly thank 
them and their families for their sacrifices. 

When I spoke to you last year, I highlighted my concern for sev- 
eral issues that could challenge the security environment across 
the PACOM area of responsibility (AOR), the Indo-Asia-Pacific. 
Those challenges included the potential for significant humani- 
tarian assistance/disaster relief events, an increasingly dangerous 
and unpredictable North Korea, the continued escalation of com- 
plex territorial disputes, growing challenges to our freedom of ac- 
tion in the shared domains of sea, air, space, and cyberspace, grow- 
ing regional transnational threats, and the significant challenges 
associated with China’s emergence as a global economic power and 
a regional military power. 

During the past year, we have been witness to all of these chal- 
lenges and our forces have been very busy securing the peace and 
defending U.S. interests throughout over half the globe. We have 
done our very best to remain ready to respond to crises and contin- 
gency, although we have assumed greater risk. We have main- 
tained focus on key aspects of the rebalance to the Asia-Pacific, 
strengthening our alliances and partnerships, improving our pos- 
ture and presence, and developing the concepts and capabilities re- 
quired by today’s and tomorrow’s security environment. We have 
done this against the backdrop of continued physical and resource 
uncertainty and the resultant diminishing readiness and avail- 
ability of our joint force. 

I would like to thank the committee for your continued interest 
and support. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Locklear follows:] 
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Prepared Statement by ADM Samuel J. Locklear, USN 

Chairman Levin, Senator Inhofe, and distinguished members of the committee, 
thank you for this opportunity to present an update on the U.S. Pacific Command 
(PACOM). I have had the privilege of leading soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines 
for over 2 years in the Asia-Pacific and the Indian Ocean region; these young men 
and women are doing great things in support of the United States, allies and part- 
ners throughout a region critical to U.S. national interests. In concert with our allies 
and partners, PACOM balances historical, geographic, and cultural factors against 
modern day political and economic events in an ever-evolving effort to manage fric- 
tion and conflict in the most militarized region in the world. PACOM’s actions in 
our Nation’s rebalance toward the Asia-Pacific region are a visible and enduring 
demonstration of U.S. commitment to the region. Our actions are reflected in a con- 
tinued and steady investment in forces, infrastructure, and engagement in the Indo- 
Asia-Pacific and are designed to defend the homeland, strengthen and modernize 
our alliances and partnerships, maintain our access to the global commons, deter 
aggression, and prevent the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. 

SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

Since last year’s testimony before this committee, four critical leadership transi- 
tions have been completed, seven national elections were conducted on democratic 
principles, and the region is readying for free and open elections in two of the most 
populous countries on earth. When I last testified, Xi Jinping had just assumed the 
position as China’s new President, completing the formal leadership transition in 
China. Since then President Xi put forward a comprehensive agenda of domestic, 
economic, and social reforms. In North Korea, Kim Jong Un is beginning his third 
year in power. The recent purge of his uncle, Chang Song-Taek and frequent reshuf- 
fling of military commanders suggest that the struggles between new and old 
guards are not fully resolved. To the south, Republic of Korea (ROK) President Park 
Geun-Hye continues to strengthen the U.S. -ROK alliance and to maintain a path 
to peaceful reunification of the Korean peninsula. In Japan, Prime Minister Shinzo 
Abe implemented policies such as establishing a National Security Council and 
passing the Secrets Protection Act that allow it to better address the persistent and 
emerging security challenge of the next decade. 

The last year saw elections in Australia, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Cambodia, the 
Maldives, and Mongolia. In Bangladesh and Cambodia, the results were strongly 
contested and are not fully resolved, creating uncertainty and political instability. 
A sharp political division continues in Thailand, despite new elections. Next on the 
horizon are important national elections in India in May and Indonesia in April and 
July. Burma continues to undergo its dramatic democratic and economic transition, 
including the release of over 1,000 political prisoners and the possibility of a na- 
tional ceasefire agreement. 

The countries of the Asia-Pacific region are not only more stable politically; they 
are also more engaged in multilateral political organizations and economic institu- 
tions. A multilateral security architecture — comprised of groups such as the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and regional actors collaborating on 
issues ranging from humanitarian assistance to maritime security to counterter- 
rorism — is emerging to help manage tensions and prevent conflict. ASEAN has 
grown in this leadership role under Brunei’s chairmanship in 2013, and hopefully 
has opportunities to grow even more under 2014 Chairman Burma. We’ve seen en- 
couraging examples of states using international fora to resolve disputes peacefully, 
such as the Philippines using the United Nations Tribunal on the Law of the Sea 
(ITLOS) to argue its case against China’s territorial claims in the South China Sea, 
and Thailand’s and Cambodia’s pledge to abide by the International Court of Jus- 
tice’s recent decision in their longstanding border dispute. 

Indo-Asia-Pacific economies increasingly drive the world economy. Forty percent 
of global economic growth is attributed to this region. Yet the area is still home to 
some of the most devastating poverty on earth. As with other parts of the world, 
the divide between “haves” and “have-nots” grows wider, leading to political and 
economic disenfranchisement and disturbing population shifts across borders. The 
International Organization for Migration estimates that 31.5 million people in Asia 
have been displaced due to economic disparities. These hardships are further aggra- 
vated by intense competition for natural resources. In an area home to more than 
half the earth’s population, demand for food, water, and energy is increasing. Fric- 
tion caused by water shortages is evident between India and Pakistan, India and 
Bangladesh, and China and Southeast Asia. Much of the region is unable to ade- 
quately provide for their own food requirements, highlighting the need for stable, 
plentiful supplies through international commerce. The same is true for energy sup- 
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plies. Disruption of these supplies or unexpected price increases quickly strain many 
governments’ ability to ensure their people’s needs are met. 

North Korea 

North Korea remains our most dangerous and enduring challenge. As many Indo- 
Asia-Pacific countries seek to achieve greater prosperity, improve compliance and 
adhere to regional and international law, and strive for stable relations. North 
Korea remains isolated and unstable. North Korea’s pursuit of nuclear weapons and 
ballistic missiles, in contravention of its international obligations, constitutes a sig- 
nificant threat to peace and security on the Korean Peninsula and in Northeast 
Asia. 

During last year’s posture hearings, the region was in the middle of a North Ko- 
rean “provocation campaign” — a calculated series of North Korean actions designed 
to escalate tensions and extract political and economic concessions from other mem- 
bers of the Six-Party Talks. This campaign began with a satellite launch, in Decem- 
ber 2012, which was particularly concerning because it violated UN Security Council 
resolutions and verified technology necessary for a three-stage Intercontinental Bal- 
listic Missile (ICBM). North Korea continued its campaign through last spring. They 
conducted another underground nuclear test, threatened the use of a nuclear weap- 
on against the United States, and concurrently conducted a mobile missile deploy- 
ment of an Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile, reportedly capable of ranging our 
western most U.S. territory in the Pacific. Though we have not yet seen their 
“KN08” ICBM tested, its presumed range and mobility gives North Korea a theo- 
retical ability to deliver a missile technology that is capable of posing a direct threat 
to anywhere in the United States with little to no warning. In addition. North Korea 
pledged to “readjust and restart” facilities at Yongbyon Nuclear Research Center — 
including the plutonium-production reactor that has been shut down for the past 6 
years. 

Consistent with previous provocation cycles, recently. North Korea then shifted to 
a more conciliatory approach and has expressed claimed that it is willing to talk 
to the United States either bilaterally or within the Six-Party Talks framework with 
no concrete steps towards required denuclearization obligations or even negotiate on 
tbe issue of denuclearization. 

North Korea’s role in weapons proliferation remains troubling. North Korea con- 
tinues to violate United Nations Security Council resolutions against selling weap- 
ons and weapon-related technologies around the globe. The July 2013 Panamanian 
confiscation of a North Korean ship loaded with fighter aircraft and other weapons 
from Cuba in direct violation of U.N. sanctions is one example. While it has become 
harder to sell to traditional customers such as Iran and Syria, North Korea is at- 
tempting to open new markets in Africa and South America. North Korea’s pro- 
liferation activities defy the will of the international community and represent a 
clear danger to the peace, prosperity, and stability of the Asia-Pacific region 

Natural Disasters 

The Indo-Asia-Pacific region is the world’s most disaster-prone with 80 percent of 
all natural disaster occurrences. It contends with more super-typhoons, cyclones, 
tsunamis, earthquakes, and floods than any other region. This past year, a super 
typhoon hit the Philippines, severe flooding and a major earthquake in New Zea- 
land, devastating flooding in India and Nepal, another earthquake in the Sichuan 
Province of China, and flooding and drought in the Marshall Islands. During Oper- 
ation Damayan in the Philippines, we joined the Multi-National Coordination Cen- 
ter (MNCC) as an enabler to relief efforts coordinated by the Government of the 
Philippines, a testament to the importance of capability building initiatives and the- 
ater security cooperation. Our Center for Excellence in Humanitarian Assistance 
and Disaster Relief serves as a clearing house for information and best practices in 
disaster relief and supporting preparedness efforts throughout the region. We also 
stand ready to respond to the all too frequent vectors of disease that plague this 
region. Large populations, dense living conditions, and poor sanitary conditions in 
many Indo-Asia-Pacific nations create optimal conditions for the rapid spread of 
human- or animal-borne diseases. Regional information sharing and rapid response 
to health crises is improving, but the danger remains high. 

Territorial Disputes 

The primacy of economic growth, free trade, and global financial interdependency 
keeps outright inter-nation conflict at bay. The most likely scenario for conflict in 
this part of the world is a tactical miscalculation that escalates into a larger conflict. 
There is no more likely stage for this scenario than the complex web of competing 
territorial claims in the East and South China Seas. Competing territorial claims 
in East is a significant and growing threat to regional peace and stability. The use 
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of Coast Guards and an implicit rule set imposed by Japanese and Chinese leader- 
ship signaled that neither country wants escalation. China’s declaration in Novem- 
ber of an Air Defense Identification Zone in the East China Sea encompassing the 
Senkakus immediately raised tensions. As Chinese and Japanese reconnaissance 
and fighter aircraft increasingly interact, and China flies unmanned aerial vehicles 
over the area the chances for miscalculation or misunderstanding remain high. 
PACOM continues to watch this situation very closely. 

Territorial disputes in the South China Sea are even more complex. No less than 
seven claimants have overlapping claims in this oil, gas, and mineral rich sea. By 
far the most excessive claim is China’s, which extends to almost the entire South 
China Sea and includes other claimants’ Exclusive Economic Zones in the region, 
up to and sometimes including the 12nm territorial sea. China’s activities in the 
South China Sea appear to consist of slowly increasing its naval and air presence 
in the region, meeting and checking any activity by any of the more aggressive 
claimants in the disputed areas, and providing political and economic incentives to 
quiet the other claimants. As evidence of this policy, China increased its maritime 
presence in 2013 and now maintains three continuous Coast Guard patrols in the 
South China Sea, hacked up by regular transits of Chinese Navy warships. At- 
tempts by other claimants to assert claims and prevent Chinese actions that seek 
to assert operational superiority provide the potential for miscalculation. 

Through multilateral forums, PACOM supports the U.S. position advocating for 
adjudication of claims by duly constituted international bodies and multilateral solu- 
tions. Unlike other nations involved in this and similar disputes, China consistently 
opposes international arbitration, instead insisting on bilateral negotiations — a con- 
struct that risks China’s domination of smaller claimants. The activities by multilat- 
eral forums to adopt international codes of conduct for the South China Sea and 
those efforts to legally adjudicate claims need our support. 

Cyber 

Cyberspace is growing not only in its importance relative to the flow of global 
commerce but also in its importance to our ability to conduct military operations — 
making it an attractive target for those seeking to challenge the economic and secu- 
rity order. Cyber threats come from a diverse range of countries, organizations, and 
individuals. China is rapidly expanding and improving its cyberspace capabilities to 
meet their national and military objectives, as are others, including North Korea 
and Russia, not to mention rogue groups and individuals who are increasingly en- 
abled by technology. These actors seek to exploit our vulnerabilities by gaining un- 
authorized access to our networks and infrastructure on a daily basis. Potential ad- 
versaries are actively probing critical infrastructure throughout the United States 
and in partner countries. 

Violent extremism 

Periodic eruptions of religious, ethnic, political, and separatist violence continues 
to plague some of our closest partners in the region, limiting our engagement ef- 
forts. India, Bangladesh, Indonesia, Thailand, and the Philippines are all working 
against a confluence of criminal and extremist networks that enable transnational 
facilitation of people, material, and money across the region to support various 
causes which threaten regional peace and prosperity. A sustained effort to build and 
enhance the capacity of our allies and partners is the cornerstone of our counter ter- 
rorism strategy in South and Southeast Asia. We are encouraged by the persistent 
pressure that our partner nations are placing on these networks. Through close and 
continuous cooperation we have eroded localized insurgencies and degraded 
transnational extremist organizations with global reach such as al Qaeda, Lashkar- 
e Tayyiba, and Hezbollah. 

The movement of terrorist networks as they seek safe havens and target new 
areas is a potential challenge. Despite modest gains over the past few years, India- 
Pakistan relations are promising but fragile and the cease fire violations along the 
Line of Control in 2013 are certainly cause for concern. Barring another major ter- 
ror attack in India, a conflict between these two nuclear powers is remote, but con- 
tinued violence along the contentious border will erode the political space to improve 
relations. Looking further beyond the immediate term, we should remain guardedly 
optimistic that India and China — the two largest Asian powers — value the economic 
benefits of cooperation and will strive, in New Delhi’s words, “for peace and tran- 
quility on the border as the foundation of a stable relationship.” 

Chinese Military Modernization and Intent 

While we recognize and understand China’s desire to develop a military commen- 
surate with its diverse interests. The United States remains committed to pre- 
serving regional peace and security, to meet our security commitments to our re- 
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gional allies, and guaranteeing free access to the sea, air, and space domains. We 
are meeting that challenge by improving our military-to-military relationships with 
China, while steadfastly standing by our friends and allies in the region. Although 
U.S./China military-to-military ties are improving, we will need ever more trans- 
parency and understanding of Chinese military intentions and capabilities if we are 
to minimize friction and avoid conflict in the future. 

The Chinese military continues to pursue a long-term, comprehensive military 
modernization program designed to improve the capability of its armed forces to 
project power to fight and win a short-duration, high-intensity regional military con- 
flict. While preparing for potential conflict in the Taiwan Strait appears to remain 
the principal focus of their military investment, China’s interests have grown and 
it has gained greater influence in the world, with its military modernization increas- 
ingly focused on expanding power projection capabilities into the East China Sea, 
South China Sea, the Western Pacific, and even the Indian Ocean. This expansion, 
in part, is focused on developing the capabilities to deny U.S. access to the Western 
Pacific during a time of crisis or conflict and to provide the means by which China 
can bolster its broad maritime claims in the region. 

Chinese military operations are expanding in size, complexity, duration and geo- 
graphic location. During 2013, the Chinese People’s Liberation Army (PLA) Navy 
conducted the highest number of open ocean voyages and training exercises seen to 
date. This included the largest ever Chinese military naval exercise observed out- 
side the first island chain and into the Western Pacific, highlighting an enhanced 
power projection capability and increased ability to use military exercises to send 
political messages to regional allies and partners and others in Asia. 

This expansion in Chinese military power projection is driven by the rapid mod- 
ernization of Chinese military capabilities. Over the course of the last year, the PLA 
continued large-scale investment in advanced short- and medium-range conven- 
tional ballistic missiles, land-attack and anti-ship cruise missiles, counter-space 
weapons, military cyberspace capabilities, and improved capabilities in nuclear de- 
terrence and long-range conventional strike, advanced fighter aircraft, integrated air 
defenses, undersea warfare, and command and control. China’s first aircraft carrier, 
the Liaoning, began to integrate its air wing and conduct flight operations. 

China’s advance in submarine capabilities is significant. They possess a large and 
increasingly capable submarine force. China continues the production of ballistic 
missile submarines (SSBN). The platform will carry a new missile with an esti- 
mated range of more than 4,000 nm. This will give the China its first credible sea- 
based nuclear deterrent, probably before the end of 2014. 

ALLIES AND PARTNERS 

The United States’ five treaty allies the PACOM AOR, Australia, Japan, Republic 
of Korea, Philippines and Thailand, each play a critical role in addressing aspects 
of these challenges. The bilateral relationships we build with our allies is key to mu- 
tual defense but also form the basis for multilateral security arrangements that can 
strengthen efforts to address Asia-Pacific security challenges. 

Australia: Our alliance with Australia anchors peace and stability in the region. 
The Australians take a leading role in regional security issues, and we are coordi- 
nating our Theater Campaign Plan with their Regional Campaign Plans to syn- 
chronize and optimize our mutual efforts. 

PACOM is working closely with the Australian Defence Staff to advance U.S. 
force posture initiatives including the Marine Rotational Forces in Darwin and dis- 
persed rotational U.S. Air Force capabilities at Royal Australian Air Force bases. 
Increased rotational presence in Australia with a more robust bilateral training and 
exercise program continues to enhance U.S. -Australia interoperability and regional 
stability. 

Japan 

The alliance between our two countries is stronger than ever. PACOM remains 
ready to carry out the U.S. security commitment to Japan through a full range of 
military capabilities. U.S. Forces Japan and Japanese Self Defense Forces (JSDF) 
collaborate and work towards greater shared responsibilities in realistic training, 
exercises, interoperability and bilateral planning. With the 2006 establishment of 
the Japanese Joint Staff, U.S. Forces Japan is building a close relationship to en- 
hance interoperability and information sharing. The October, 2013 agreement by 
our “2-e2” Security Consultative Committee (SCO to review the U.S. -Japan Defense 
Cooperation Guidelines for the first time since 1997 should enable the JSDF to play 
a greater role in both the defense of Japan and in response to contingencies further 
afield. We will continue to maintain a robust military presence in Japan in order 
to meet future security. Last year, the Marines replaced aging CH-46 helicopters 
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with MV-22 Ospreys and recently the Government of Japan approved a land-fill 
permit on Okinawa to allow the construction of a new airfield that will facilitate 
improved posture of U.S. Marine aircraft. The U.S. Navy has begun the gradual re- 
placement of P-3 maritime patrol aircraft with the newer and more capable P-8s. 
We will continue to deploy well-equipped, highly trained and ready forces along with 
our newest equipment to best support Japan and the region. 

During North Korea ballistic missile provocations last year, the United States and 
Japan worked very closely to defend against potential threats. It became apparent 
to both PACOM and Japan that we need an additional TPY-2 radar in Japan to 
provide intelligence, surveillance and reconnaissance (ISR) against missile threats. 
This will serve to provide early warning of missile threats to improve defense of the 
U.S. Homeland, our forces forward deployed, and to Japan. 

We continue to work with Japan and the Republic of Korea (ROK) towards a tri- 
lateral military-to-military arrangement capable of addressing North Korea provo- 
cations. Trilateral military-to-military exercises and operations will improve each 
participant’s understanding of the mutual challenges and shared opportunities that 
exist in and around the Korean peninsula. 

Philippines 

PACOM is identifying opportunities, informed by a proposed Agreement on En- 
hanced Defense Cooperation with the Philippines, for an enhanced rotational pres- 
ence of U.S. forces to improve the training and capability of both our forces. U.S. 
forces are assisting the Philippine force efforts to improve its maritime security ca- 
pabilities. Key Philippine efforts include improving Maritime Domain Awareness 
through development of long-range aircraft and waterborne patrols within the Phil- 
ippines’ Economic Exclusion Zone and enhancing integration among the National 
Coast Watch system. 

The typhoon response in November provided evidence of the strength of the U.S.- 
Philippines alliance. During Operation Damayan, U.S. military relief operations as- 
sisted the people of the Philippines. More importantly, the Philippines Armed 
Forces were well-prepared for the emergency. Their participation in two previous 
DOD-sponsored humanitarian assistance/disaster response (HA/DR) planning exer- 
cises enabled a rapid damage assessment to response and recover execution process. 
PACOM continues to stand by our ally as they undergo recovery efforts. 

Republic of Korea 

The U.S. and ROK alliance remains strong. For 61 years, we have worked to- 
gether to provide peace and stability in Northeast Asia, and we continue to work 
to enhance our relationship and collective capabilities. We recently concluded nego- 
tiations for the 9th Special Measures Agreement (SMA) and have developed a new 
cost sharing arrangement that will be in place through 2018. 

The United States and ROK have agreed to transfer Operational Control on a 
conditions- and milestones-based timeline, and deliberations are ongoing to ensure 
we are developing the right capabilities for the alliance. We believe that the best 
way to ensure deterrence and maintain the strength of the alliance is through devel- 
opment of combined capabilities to respond vigorously to any future North Korean 
provocation. 

Thailand 

Thailand, with whom we have the oldest treaty in Asia, demonstrates a willing- 
ness and capability to be a regional leader. Their efforts assist in addressing several 
issues including negotiating competing South China Sea maritime claim disputes, 
serving as an enabler for engaging Burma, and encouraging trilateral engagements. 
Thailand is committed to increased responsibility for regional security matters. 

Activities with the Thai military, including the annual Cobra Gold exercise, the 
largest and longest running joint/combined exercise of its kind, are the means by 
which we remain tightly aligned with Thailand. The Thais have expanded this for- 
merly bilateral U.S.-Thai exercise into a premier multilateral event with a dozen 
participant countries from around the region. 

Singapore 

Singapore is designated a “Major Security Cooperation Partner,” a title that re- 
flects the value of our bilateral relationship. Singapore is critical to U.S. presence 
in Southeast Asia. Their continued commitment to U.S. military presence in the re- 
gion is underscored by their support of the Navy’s Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) rota- 
tional deplo 3 Tnents. Singapore’s Changi Naval Base, with its modern shore infra- 
structure and command and control center, is a key enabler of LCS and provides 
critical support to other key other forward operating naval forces. 
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India 

India continues its rise as a regional and emerging global power. Its increasing, 
positive presence in the Asia-Pacific and Indian Ocean region as security provider 
is an important factor in regional stability. Last year, PACOM participated in the 
U.S. -India Strategic Dialogue and looks forward to India’s participation in this 
year’s Rim of the Pacific (RIMPAC) exercise. 

India has had impressive growth in defense trade with the United States, pur- 
chasing C-17s, C-130Js, and P-8s. As we look to mature our defense relationship, 
there is further opportunity for growth in defense sales, co-development and co-pro- 
duction under the aegis of the U.S. India Defense Trade and Technology Initiative. 
These systems would expand India’s capabilities to provide for their own security 
and help their efforts to be a security provider for the region. 

New Zealand 

We continue to improve our relationship with New Zealand. PACOM recently co- 
hosted with our New Zealand counterpart an Inaugural Bilateral Defense Dialogue 
and we plan follow-on dialogue this summer. We will be conducting 22 joint mili- 
tary-to-military exercises with New Zealand this year. We have revised our policy 
to allow their warships to visit our global military ports on a case-by-case basis and 
look forward to New Zealand’s participation in this summer’s RIMPAC exercise. 

Oceania 

PACOM remains engaged by assisting the Pacific island nations to build capacity 
to detect, deter, and seek redress for illegal activities within their Exclusive Eco- 
nomic Zones (EEZ) and have enhanced expansion of selected partner Coast Guard 
ship rider agreements to include U.S. Navy ships. In addition to EEZ control, capac- 
ity-building for effective HA/DR response remains PACOM’s focus for the Oceania 
sub-region. PACOM has increased the regional understanding of the area’s security 
concerns through regular participation in the Pacific Island Forum as a mechanism 
to discuss mutual security issues. 

Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

PACOM has expanded combined and joint training and exercises in the region, 
notably with Indonesia, Malaysia, and other ASEAN members. There has been suc- 
cess using multilateral forums to build partner capacity in humanitarian assistance 
and disaster relief, intelligence cooperation, counter narcotics, maritime security, 
maritime domain awareness and cyber security and peacekeeping operations. 

ASEAN’s goal to develop a code of conduct for the South China Sea, and the ef- 
forts of some ASEAN nations to adjudicate claims using international bodies are 
positive initiatives which we support. PACOM will continue to explore ways to sup- 
port the ASEAN Defence Ministers’ Meeting (ADMM) and ASEAN Regional Forum 
for addressing common security challenges. The recent ADMM Counter-Terrorism 
Exercise is an example of successful collaboration with regional partners on 
transnational threats. Other multilateral engagements such as the recent event in 
Brunei focused on military medicine and maritime collaboration in areas of counter- 
piracy, search and rescue, and Humanitarian Assistance and Disaster Relief (HA/ 
DR). The recently concluded ADMM-Plus multilateral peacekeeping (PKO) exercise 
in the Philippines focused on force generation, sustainment and logistics, and field 
operations. 

Improving partner relations remains vital toward building multilateral coopera- 
tion arrangements. The multilateral forums of ASEAN provide an ideal mechanism 
to build multilateral capabilities. The ADMM forum is beginning to formalize those 
relationships to address the region’s security challenges. In fact, the U.S. Secretary 
of Defense is hosting the next ADMM forum in Hawaii. There are also key ASEAN 
member countries building close bilateral military relationships which can greatly 
enhance regional stability. For example, in adherence to the 2013 U.S. -Vietnam 
Comprehensive Partnership, we will continue to assist Vietnam in developing its 
non-lethal defense capabilities in specialized areas such as maritime security, search 
and rescue, disaster management, and peacekeeping. 

U.S. -China Relationship 

The last year has seen some progress in improving the cooperative aspects of our 
military-to-military relationship with China. There are three major areas of mili- 
tary-to-military engagement opportunities with the Chinese. First, we use current 
mechanisms to exchange views on the international security environment and ex- 
pand common understanding of common problems, including discussions on Iran 
and North Korea. U.S. and Chinese participation in the Fullerton Forum, the Stra- 
tegic Security Dialogue in Singapore, along with China’s invitation to join the 
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PACOM Chiefs of Defense Conference are examples of forums for discussing com- 
mon problems. 

Second, we work to develop increased institutional understanding. The Mid-Level 
Officers Exchange is a program where the Peoples’ Liberation Army (PLA) and 
PACOM host a delegation of each other’s field grade officers to better understand 
cultural, linguistic, and historical factors. A group of officers from the PACOM staff 
and components traveled in early March to three cities in China, at the PLA’s invi- 
tation, to gain an appreciation of how their military organizations and institutions 
work. 

Third, we can build areas of mutual cooperation. The Military Maritime Consult- 
ative Agreement (MMCA) dialogues are held to exchange views on maritime domain 
safety. Chinese ships recently completed a port visit berthing in Pearl Harbor last 
November. Sixty-three PLA soldiers participated in Humanitarian Assistance train- 
ing at a Hawaiian training area. Next year, the Chinese are scheduled to reciprocate 
and will host a similar number of U.S. soldiers. The Chinese participation in the 
Cobra Gold exercise, as well as their upcoming participation in the world’s largest 
naval exercise, RIMPAC, illustrates a growing effort to include China in large multi- 
lateral activities to increase awareness and cooperation. All of the activities were 
scoped to ensure they fall within Congressional guidance regarding U.S. and China 
military-to-military interaction. 


RESOURCES 

Budget uncertainty has hampered our readiness and complicated our ability to 
execute long-term plans and to efficiently use our resources. These uncertainties im- 
pact our people, as well as our equipment and infrastructure by reducing training 
and delaying needed investments. They ultimately reduce our readiness, our ability 
to respond to crisis and contingency as well as degrade our ability to reliably inter- 
act with our allies and partners in the region. 

The PACOM joint forces are like an ‘arrow.’ Our forward stationed and consist- 
ently rotational forces — the point of the ‘arrow’ — represent our credible deterrence 
and the “fight tonight” force necessary for immediate crisis and contingency re- 
sponse. Follow-on-forces from the continental United States required for sustained 
operations form the ‘shaft of the arrow.’ Underpinning these forces are critical plat- 
form investments and the research and development needed to ensure our contin- 
uous dominance. Over the past year we have been forced to prioritize readiness at 
the point of the arrow at the great expense of the readiness of the follow-on force 
and the critical investments needed for these forces to outpace emerging threats, po- 
tentially eroding our historic dominance in both capability and capacity. 

Due to continued budget uncertainty, we were forced to make difficult short-term 
choices and scale back or cancel valuable training exercises, negatively impacting 
both the multinational training needed to strengthen our alliances and build part- 
ner capacities as well as some unilateral training necessary to maintain our high- 
end warfighting capabilities. These budgetary uncertainties are also driving force 
management uncertainty. Current global force management resourcing, and the con- 
tinuing demand to source deployed and ready forces from PACOM AOR to other re- 
gions of the world, creates periods in PACOM where we lack adequate intelligence 
and reconnaissance capabilities as well as key response forces, ultimately degrading 
our deterrence posture and our ability to respond. 

POSTURE, PRESENCE, AND READINESS 

Driven by the changing strategic environment, evolving capabilities of potential 
competitors, and constrained resourcing, we have changed the way we plan for cri- 
ses, internationalized the PACOM headquarters to better collaborate with allies and 
partners, and created a more agile and effective command and control architec- 
ture — a command and control architecture that can seamlessly transition from daily 
routine business to crisis. Strategic warning times in the PACOM AOR are eroding 
and key to addressing this is our ability to rapidly assess and shape events as crises 
emerge. This approach places a premium on robust, modern, agile, forward-deployed 
forces, maintained at the highest levels of readiness, and capable of deplo3ring rap- 
idly. 

PACOM is doing much to prepare the force for 21st century threats. Our compo- 
nents are looking at new ideas for employment of forces to better fit the needs and 
dynamic nature of the Indo-Asia-Pacific and to send a powerful and visible message 
of our commitment across the region. The Marine rotational force deployments to 
Darwin, the USS Freedom (the first Littoral Combat Ship rotating through Singa- 
pore), and rotational deployments of F-22s to Japan and F-16s to South Korea are 
just a few examples of these efforts. Likewise, U.S. Army Pacific is currently explor- 
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ing a future employment model that helps us work with allies and partners, using 
existing exercises and engagements as the foundation. 

Critical to continued success in the PACOM AOR is properly setting the theater 
to ensure a full range of military operations can be supported by the necessary 
forces postured, capabilities, and infrastructure. 

Forward pre-positioning (PREPO) is a vital. Agile, responsive and sustained oper- 
ations demand a resilient network of capabilities to deploy and sustain my most de- 
manding contingency plan required forces. While we have made some strides to ad- 
dress current theater issues, I remain focused on building capacity in these areas: 

• Army PREPO stocks: Fiscal Year 2016-2020 sustainment funding to en- 
sure reliability/availability. 

• PREPO Fuel: Continue to build capacity for forward positioned stocks. 

• PREPO Munitions: Remove expired assets to create space for needed re- 
sources. 

• PREPO Bridging: Procure additional resources to enhance capacity. 

• Combat Engineers: balance Active/Reserve mix to meet plan timelines. 

Our $1.4 billion fiscal year 2014 military construction (MILCON) program sup- 
ports operational capability requirements to base MV-22s in Hawaii and an addi- 
tional TPY-2 radar in Japan, and improve theater logistics and mobility facilities. 
Coupled with active and passive defense measures, MILCON pays for selective 
hardening of critical facilities and the establishment of aircraft dispersal locations 
to improve critical force and asset resiliency. Projects like the General Purpose and 
Fuel Maintenance hangers and the command post at Guam are examples. Contin- 
ued targeted investments are needed to support “next generation” systems such as 
the Joint Strike Fighter, address airfield requirements, and co-locate mission sup- 
port and maintenance facilities which enhance readiness, improve mission response 
and reduce costs associated with returning aviation assets to CONUS. Support for 
other dispersed locations like those in Australia also offer increased security co- 
operation opportunities, deepening our already close alliance. Additional sites we 
are considering in the Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas Islands offer ex- 
panded opportunities for training and divert airfields as well. 

Many of our bases, established during World War II or in the early years of the 
Cold War, require rehabilitation. Infrastructure improvement programs like 
MILCON, Host-Nation Funded Construction (HNFC), and Sustainment, Restoration 
and Modernization (SRM) ensure the readiness of forces and facilities needed to 
meet the challenges of a dynamic security environment. In addition to continuing 
the outstanding support Congress has provided for MILCON, we ask for consider- 
ation to fully fund Service requests for SRM, which contribute directly to the readi- 
ness of critical ports/airfields, command/control/communication, fuel handling and 
munitions facilities. 

Continued engagement by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (USACE) further 
supports our objectives. USACE’s unique expertise builds capacity in critical areas, 
including disaster response and water resource management, and their Planning 
and Design (P&D) funding directly supports the HNFC program, fiscal year 2016 
P&D funding for USACE ($20 million) will enable efficient utilization of billions of 
dollars of HNFC in Japan and Korea, ensuring our base sharing approach supports 
current budget trends. 

Cooperative Security Locations (CSLs) are important to our ability to respond 
agilely in the Indo-Asia-Pacific. CSLs are enduring locations characterized by the 
periodic (non-permanent) presence of rotational U.S. forces. Although many of these 
locations, like Thong Prong Pier in Thailand, provide important strategic access, we 
lack the authorities to make low cost improvements. Increased funding to enable 
low cost improvements would enhance our security cooperation effectiveness with 
key allies and partners in the region. To address this gap, we are requesting a new 
$30 million ‘Security Cooperation Authority’, managed by the Joint Staff under the 
MILCON appropriation. The new authority will provide us the flexibility to rapidly 
fund CSL development in support of DOD priorities in theater. 

PACOM posture is also dependent on the need to build stronger Security Coopera- 
tion capacities with our partners. 

Engagement resources like Foreign Military Financing (FMF) and International 
Military Education and Training (IMET) are also powerful engagement resource 
tools. FMF and IMET are critical to demonstrating U.S. commitment to priority re- 
gional security concerns such as maritime security and disaster relief; enabling 
troop contributing countries to participate in peacekeeping and coalition operations; 
and providing professionalization opportunities in support of deeper partnerships 
with the United States and U.S. interests, including strengthening democratic val- 
ues and human rights. Two other tools that help build capacity are the Global Secu- 
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rity Contingency Fund (GSCF) and the Excess Defense Articles (EDA) program. 
GSCF is a broad-based pilot program (ending in 2015) that allows improved inter- 
agency security cooperation. I highly encourage you to continue this authority be- 
yond 2015, especially considering the benefits from the $40 million GSCF allocation 
largely applied to the Philippines’ law enforcement and maritime security capabili- 
ties, including the establishment of the Interagency Maritime Technical Training 
Center. The EDA program also allows us to build vital capabilities, but current stat- 
ute limits transfer of certain ships to partner nations. Equally important is contin- 
ued Congressional support of the Combatant Commander Exercise Engagement 
Training Transformation Program. These resources enable funding for joint exer- 
cises and engagement that sustain force readiness, strengthen alliances, expand 
partner networks, and prepare for a full range of military operations. The Asia-Pa- 
cific Center for Security Studies remains a uniquely effective executive outreach tool 
to convey our strategic interests to multi-national audiences and needs our contin- 
ued support. 

Expansion of the DOD’s State Partnership Program (SPP) run by the National 
Guard Bureau has begun in the Indo-Asia-Pacific. Recent collaborative efforts to 
fully integrate SPP into our Security Cooperation programs have led to the success- 
ful introduction of five Bilateral Affairs Officers and the establishment of DOD’s 
newest partnership (Nevada-Tonga). We now have 8 of 66 SPP programs worldwide 
(Mongolia, Philippines, Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia, Bangladesh, Thailand, and 
Tonga). In order to meet theater objectives and opportunities in 11 additionally 
identified Asia-Pacific nations, we continue to establish new partnerships in the re- 
gion. 

To sustain our current technological superiority, we must rapidly develop afford- 
able and innovative capabilities that force our potential adversaries to respond with 
more costly solutions — costly in terms of money, time and resources. Our ability to 
successfully develop innovative capabilities will ensure we continue to be the world’s 
most dominant and lethal fighting force. In order to meet this challenge, innovative 
approaches through affordable/high payoff science and technology programs as well 
as through innovation and experimentation must be accelerated. Specifically, the 
unique challenges in terms of distance and threat require we maintain our techno- 
logical advantages in areas such as — mobility, unmanned platforms, long-range 
strike, ISR, sub-surface capabilities, cyber, space, and missile defense. 

We continue to look for opportunities to leverage the capabilities and resources 
of our allies and partners. Sharing and co-development of technologies with allies, 
as well as conducting experimentation and demonstrations within the operationally 
relevant environments offered by our partners will help to achieve this goal. 
PACOM will continue to work closely with our partners, and allies, generating capa- 
bilities that achieve regional security. 

PACOM’s success depends on our ability to accurately assess the theater security 
environment with penetrating and persistent ISR and domain awareness. These ca- 
pabilities depend on resourcing for agile command and control of ISR; modernized 
sensors and platforms with the reach to excel in a non-permissive environment; and 
secure, assured means for sharing critical information with our allies, partners, and 
our forces. The nexus for leveraging these capabilities — the PACOM Joint Intel- 
ligence Operations Center — also requires modernization of aging and dispersed in- 
frastructure which is costly to operate and sustain. 

PACOM continues as a global leader in intelligence and cyber systems. It has es- 
tablished and is maturing the Joint Cyber Center-Pacific, which plans, integrates, 
synchronizes and directs theater cyberspace operations. The aim is to set the the- 
ater for cyberspace operations, provide assured command and control and informa- 
tion sharing with joint and inter-organizational partners and forces, and direct re- 
gional cyber missions to meet PACOM objectives. PACOM continues to work with 
DOD counterparts to receive additional cyber forces and build appropriate mecha- 
nisms to command and control such forces across all operations. 

Agile and resilient C4 (Command, Control, Communication, and Computers) capa- 
bilities are critical for assuring our ability to maintain communications and situa- 
tional awareness; command and control forward deployed forces; and coordinate ac- 
tions with coalition partners. This holds particularly true for PACOM, which must 
overcome the “Tyranny of Distance” posed by the vast Indo-Asia-Pacific region. 
From moving supplies in support of a humanitarian assistance/disaster relief effort 
to full spectrum coalition operations, modern joint forces depend upon assured com- 
mand and control and interoperability. 

Future globally integrated operations will require even more integrated commu- 
nications with mission partners on a single security classification level with a com- 
mon language. Therefore, a more defensible and secure C4 cyber architecture de- 
signed to communicate with mission partners is needed. PACOM was recently des- 
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ignated to lead Increment 2 of the Joint Information Environment (JIE), which will 
accommodate Service networks and joint/coalition warfighting networks in a stand- 
ard network infrastructure with improved security capabilities. JIE will further 
strengthen collective cyher security in the region and will redefine joint/coalition 
communications, establish a credible cyber defense posture, and improve staff effi- 
ciency and support. We have already expanded traditional communications inter- 
operability forums with Korea, Japan, Singapore, Thailand, and the Philippines to 
include cyber defense. 


CONCLUSION 

At PACOM, we are committed to maintaining a security environment that pro- 
tects and defends U.S. interests throughout the Indo-Asia-Pacific region. If ade- 
quately resourced, we will make efficient use of these resources in order to ensure 
we are properly postured and ready to respond to any crisis that threatens U.S. in- 
terests. I would like to thank the committee on behalf of the many men, women, 
and their families that live and work in the Indo-Asia-Pacific Theater for all your 
continued support and I look forward to answering your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much, Admiral. 

General Scaparrotti? 

STATEMENT OF GEN CURTIS M. SCAPARROTTI, USA, COM- 
MANDER, UNITED NATIONS COMMAND/COMBINED FORCES 

COMMAND/U.S. FORCES KOREA 

General Scaparrotti. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, 
and distinguished members of the committee, I am honored to tes- 
tify today as the Commander of the UNC, CFC, and USFK. On be- 
half of the servicemembers, civilians, contractors, and their fami- 
lies who serve our great Nation in Korea, thank you for your sup- 
port. 

After 6 months in command, I am confident that the combined 
and joint forces of the United States and the Republic of Korea 
(ROK) are capable and ready to deter and, if necessary, respond to 
North Korean threats and actions. We know how real the North 
Korean threat is as 4 years ago tomorrow. North Korea fired a tor- 
pedo sinking the South Korean ship Cheonan killing 46 sailors. 
That terrible day is a constant reminder that standing with our 
Korean ally, we cannot allow ourselves to become complacent 
against an unpredictable totalitarian regime. 

The Kim Jong-un regime is dangerous and has the capability, es- 
pecially with an ever-increasing asymmetric threat, to attack South 
Korea with little or no warning. North Korea has the fourth largest 
military in the world with over 70 percent of its ground forces de- 
ployed along the Demilitarized Zone. Its long-range artillery can 
strike targets in the Seoul metropolitan area where over 23 million 
South Koreans and almost 50,000 Americans live. In violation of 
multiple U.N. Security Council resolutions. North Korea continues 
to develop nuclear arms and long-range missiles. Additionally, the 
regime is aggressively investing in cyber warfare capabilities. 

North Korea brings risk to the world’s fastest growing economic 
region which is responsible for 25 percent of the world’s gross do- 
mestic product (GDP) and home to our largest trading partners. 

Against this real threat, our Nation is committed to the security 
of South Korea and to our national interests. Our presence and 
your support of our troops give meaning to this commitment. They 
are a key component of the Nation’s rebalance to the Asia-Pacific 
region. Together, the alliance’s commitment to each other enable 
stability and prosperity now and in the future. 
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In the spirit of this commitment, we are working closely with the 
South Korean military to develop its capabilities and combined 
command, control, communications, computers, and intelligence 
systems, an alliance counter-missile defense strategy, and the pro- 
curement of precision-guided munitions, ballistic missile defense 
systems, and intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance plat- 
forms. Readiness is my top overarching priority. 

To ensure that we are focused on the right things at the right 
time, I have developed five priorities: 

First, sustain and strengthen the alliance. 

Second, maintain the armistice to deter and defeat aggression 
and be ready to fight tonight. 

Third, transform the alliance. 

Fourth, sustain force and family readiness. 

Fifth, enhance the UNC-CFC-USFK team. 

An essential part of this is a positive command climate that fo- 
cuses on the covenant between the leaders and the led and our 
mission together. 

At the core of mission success is the close relationship we share 
with our South Korean partners. We benefit from an important his- 
tory forged on many battlefields, shared sacrifices, and democratic 
principles. Over the past 60 years, we have built one of the longest 
standing alliances in modern history. We will continue to ensure a 
strong and effective deterrence posture so that Pyongyang never 
misjudges our role, commitment, or capability to respond as an alli- 
ance. 

I am extremely proud of our joint force and their families serving 
in the ROK. I sincerely appreciate your continued support for them 
and for our crucial alliance. I look forward to your questions. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of General Scaparrotti follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN Curtis M. Scaparrotti, USA 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Committee, I am honored to tes- 
tify as the Commander of the United Nations Command (UNC), United States-Re- 
public of Korea (ROK) Combined Forces Command (CFC), and U.S. Forces Korea 
(USFK). On behalf of the servicemembers, civilians, contractors, and their families 
who serve our great nation in Korea, I thank you for your support. Our enduring 
military presence in Korea prevents war and preserves stability in a region critical 
to U.S. security. The U.S. -ROK Alliance protects both of our Nations’ vital interests 
by protecting our citizens, advancing our values, and enabling prosperity. 

In 2013, we marked the 60th anniversaries of the Armistice Agreement that sus- 
pended the Korean War and the signing of the U.S.-ROK Mutual Defense Treaty. 
The U.S.-ROK Alliance is among history’s most successful partnerships, providing 
the foundation for regional stability and prosperity. For 60 years, our Alliance has 
succeeded in preserving the Armistice Agreement, promoting democracy, and pro- 
viding stability for the people of South Korea and the region. The Alliance is strong, 
but we will not allow ourselves to be complacent — we are and will remain ready. 
In the year ahead, we will face challenges and opportunities particularly in adapting 
the Alliance to changes in the North Korean threat. 

North Korea remains a threat that is continually increasing its asymmetric capa- 
bilities amid a declining, yet large conventional force. Kim Jong-un is firmly in con- 
trol despite his family’s legacy of failure and the suffering of the North Korean peo- 
ple. The Kim regime threatens the United States and South Korea, where more 
than 114,000 Americans reside. North Korea’s actions hold at risk a regional trade 
network that supports 2.8 million U.S. jobs and $555 billion in U.S. exports. 

Thanks to the support of our national leaders and the American people, USFK’s 
presence is a strong commitment to South Korea and preserves stability and pros- 
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perity. USFK, a modern, capable, and forward-deployed force, stands ready to sup- 
port our Nation’s interests and defend our ally. 

STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENT 

U.S. security and prosperity depend on stable relationships with regional partners 
and allies, and regional stability depends on enduring U.S. presence and leadership. 
The Asia-Pacific region produces a quarter of the world’s gross domestic product and 
is home to a quarter of the world’s population, as well as the world’s largest military 
and economic powers. These nations face the challenge of interdependence, rel3dng 
on the United States for stability while increasingly relying on China economically. 
In the face of strategic change and military threats, the United States is the con- 
stant that provides stability and a framework for conflict avoidance and resolution. 

Security Developments 

Northeast Asia contains four of the world’s six largest militaries. Regionally, 
China has heightened regional influence while pursuing a comprehensive military 
modernization program. This development is taking place against a hackdrop of his- 
torical antagonism and growing territorial claims. 

Economic Center of Gravity 

The Asia-Pacific region is an economic center of gravity indispensible to the U.S. 
economy and our ability to maintain global leadership. In 2013, the region was re- 
sponsible for 40 percent of global economic growth, with U.S. trade increasing by 
22 percent between 2008 and 2012. In 2012, exports reached $555 billion, a 31 per- 
cent increase since 2008 supporting 2.8 million American jobs. The region invested 
$422 billion in the United States by the end of 2012, up 31 percent since 2008. The 
Korea-U.S. Free Trade Agreement is providing tangible benefits and is expanding 
a critical U.S. trading relationship, one that topped $130 billion in goods and serv- 
ices in 2012. The region’s economic prosperity, in turn, relies on the stability that 
enduring U.S. leadership and military presence provide. 

The China Factor 

China’s reshaping of the region’s strategic landscape impacts the security of both 
Koreas. While concerned about China’s growing assertiveness and lack of trans- 
parency, South Korea is committed to deepening relations with China, its largest 
trading partner, in a manner that does not compromise the health of the U.S.-ROK 
Alliance. South Korea sees China as playing a critical role in shaping North Korean 
behavior. However, China’s near-term focus on stability and concerns about the fu- 
ture of the U.S.-ROK Alliance render it unlikely to take measures that could desta- 
bilize North Korea. Despite strains in the Sino-North Korean relationship, the Kim 
regime continues to rely on China for resources, as well as diplomatic cover to con- 
strain international efforts to pressure North Korea to denuclearize and alter its ag- 
gressive behavior. 


NORTH KOREA 

North Korea remains a significant threat to United States’ interests, the security 
of South Korea, and the international community due to its willingness to use force, 
its continued development and proliferation of nuclear weapon and long-range bal- 
listic missile programs, and its abuse of its citizens’ human rights, as well as the 
legitimate interests of its neighbors and the international community. Last year at 
this time. North Korea embarked on a series of provocations including a satellite 
launch, nuclear test, and the deployment of a road mobile intermediate range bal- 
listic missile, all in violation of U.N. Security Council resolutions. Recently, the 
United Nations Commission of Inquiry on North Korean Human Rights detailed 
North Korean abuses, assessed their impact, and made recommendations. North Ko- 
rea’s growing asymmetric capabilities present the U.S.-ROK Alliance with a chal- 
lenging and complex threat. 

Coercive Strategy 

The Kim Jong-un regime’s overriding interest is ensuring its survival. To achieve 
this. North Korea employs a coercive strategy, using force or the threat of force in 
an attempt to influence the United States and South Korea. The Kim regime seeks 
to maintain internal security, develop a strong military deterrent, and pursue coer- 
cive diplomacy to compel acceptance of its nuclear program. Rather than seeking 
rapprochement with the international community, North Korea deliberately isolates 
itself. The Kim regime’s strategic campaign is calculated, but risky. Escalatory acts 
involving nuclear development, missile tests, and military posture changes near the 
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Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) carry with them elements of uncertainty and the poten- 
tial for miscalculation, and rapid and unintended escalation. 

Conventional Capabilities 

North Korea continues to place priority on its military readiness. The Korean Peo- 
ple’s Army (KPA) — an umbrella organization comprising all Military Services — is 
the fourth largest military in the world. It fields approximately one million troops; 
4,100 tanks; 2,100 armored vehicles; and 8,500 pieces of field artillery in addition 
to over 700 combat aircraft, 420 patrol combatants at sea, and 70 submarines. Over 
the past 3 decades, the regime has incrementally positioned the majority of this 
force within 90 miles of the DMZ, where they are postured for offensive or defensive 
operations. This means that they can strike targets within the Seoul Metropolitan 
Area where over 23 million South Koreans and almost 50,000 American citizens 
live. 

Asymmetric Capabilities 

While North Korea’s massive conventional forces have been declining due to aging 
and lack of resources, and likely realizing that it cannot counter the Alliance head 
on. North Korea is emphasizing the development of its asymmetric capabilities. 
North Korea’s asymmetric arsenal includes several hundred ballistic missiles, a 
large chemical weapons stockpile, a biological weapons research program, the 
world’s largest special operations forces, and an active cyber warfare capability. 

• Nuclear arms and ballistic missiles. North Korea continues to develop nu- 
clear weapons and ballistic missiles in violation of multiple United Nations 
Security Council Resolutions. Today, it fields SCUD and Nodong missiles 
that are able to strike the entire Korean Peninsula and U.S. bases in Japan 
that also support UNC forces should they be called upon to defend the 
ROK. It is investing heavily in longer-range missiles with the potential to 
target the U.S. Homeland. North Korea shows little regard for the fact that 
the possession of, pursuit of, and threat to use nuclear weapons and their 
means of delivery are the primary barriers to its inclusion in the inter- 
national community and productive economic integration. 

• Cyber capability. North Korea employs computer hackers capable of con- 
ducting open-source intelligence collection, cyber-espionage, and disruptive 
cyber-attacks. Several attacks on South Korea’s banking institutions over 
the past few years have been attributed to North Korea. Cyber warfare is 
an important asymmetric dimension of conflict that North Korea will prob- 
ably continue to emphasize — in part because of its deniability and low rel- 
ative costs. 

Internal Situation 

North Korea is a dictatorship under Kim Jong-un. He demonstrated his willing- 
ness to use his internal security agencies last year by arresting and very publicly 
purging Jang Song-taek, his uncle by marriage and a powerful member of the re- 
gime’s inner circle. Though this event inspired wide speculation in the press, we do 
not believe it is a sign of instability — it was a calculated and deliberate action by 
Kim Jong-un to demonstrate his control of the regime. 

Nevertheless, long-term trends continue to challenge the regime’s internal sta- 
bility. The level of military readiness places a tremendous economic burden on 
North Korea’s population. North Korea’s economy shows little improvement, and 
South Korea has declared that it will no longer provide substantial aid without first 
re-establishing trust. Additionally, in spite of the regime’s efforts to control it, the 
influx of external information continues to grow. The regime will face increasing 
challenges to the control of information, which could gradually weaken the effective- 
ness of its internal propaganda. 

Outlook 

For the foreseeable future. North Korea will remain an isolated and unpredictable 
state willing to use violent behavior to advance its interests, attempt to gain rec- 
ognition as a nuclear power, and secure the regime’s continuation. The regime needs 
to portray the United States as an enemy to distract its population from economic 
hardship, government brutality, and systemic incompetence. Therefore, a shift to a 
truly conciliatory posture toward the United States is unlikely. We remain con- 
cerned about the potential for a localized, violent act against South Korea, which 
could start a cycle of response and counter-response, leading to an unintended, un- 
controlled escalation and a wider conflict. Also, we assess that North Korea has al- 
ready taken initial steps towards fielding a road-mobile intercontinental ballistic 
missile, although it remains untested. North Korea is committed to developing long- 
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range missile technology that is capable of posing a direct threat to the United 
States. Our Alliance with South Korea continues to be the critical linchpin required 
to deter North Korean aggression and to maintain stability. 

REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

South Korea is a modern, prosperous democracy empowered by the creative drive 
and hard working spirit of its people. South Korea is poised to increase its regional 
and global influence to the benefit of both our Nations. Against this backdrop in 
February 2013, President Park Geun-hye took office with a four-dimensional strat- 
egy focusing on Economic Democratization (domestic reforms to enable sustainable 
economic growth), the Trust-Building Process or Trustpolitik (North-South rela- 
tions), the Northeast Asia Peace Initiative or Seoul Process (increase ROK regional 
influence and leadership), and Active Defense and Military Reform (counter North 
Korean provocations and threat). She committed significant time and energy in re- 
calibrating South Korean policy toward North Korea, while she strengthened the 
ROK’s international influence and leadership as a rising middle power across the 
diplomatic, informational, military, and economic spectrum. President Park is a 
staunch supporter of our Alliance, and she is committed to enhancing South Korea’s 
ability to respond to provocation, and deter or defeat North Korean aggression. 

Inter-Korean and Foreign Relations 

President Park deftly managed relations with North Korea in the face of North 
Korean aggressiveness and leadership turbulence. The ROK deterred provocations 
(with visible U.S. support) and resisted acceding to North Korean demands. South 
Korea’s management of North-South relations and Trustpolitik are moving ahead in 
a manner that seeks to avoid creating new vulnerabilities. In February, the Koreas 
conducted their first family reunions since 2010. This was a positive, humanitarian 
event for the families of both countries who remain separated since the Korean War. 
Through the Seoul Process, South Korea seeks to increase its international influence 
and leadership, and President Park held 37 meetings with other heads of State, in- 
cluding President Obama. 

Concerns About U.S. Commitment 

We are committed to the defense of South Korea, and continue to demonstrate 
that commitment with additive rotational units to Korea, extended deterrence, and 
priority in defense resources and emphasis — second only to Afghanistan. However, 
due to a history of foreign invasions and the continuing North Korean threat. South 
Korea is concerned about adjustments in U.S. security strategy, particularly about 
reduction of U.S. commitment or resources. Confidence in U.S. commitment will 
play an important role in how South Korea designs and executes its defense strat- 
egy, and postures and structures its military. 

Republic of Korea Military 

The South Korean military is a capable, modern force operating in an effective 
partnership with U.S. forces. The North Korean threat remains its primary focus, 
but Seoul is increasing its ability to contribute to international security. Beginning 
with the Vietnam War, Seoul has contributed to several U.S. and U.S.-led inter- 
national coalitions, most recently with combat service and civilian reconstruction 
support in Iraq, Afghanistan, and South Sudan, as well as deployments to support 
multinational anti-piracy and non-proliferation operations. More than 1,100 South 
Korean military members are deployed to 12 U.S. -led or U.N.-mandated missions. 

• Military Strategy. South Korean military strategy calls for a rapid and 
robust response to North Korean provocations. The South Korean military 
is focused on protecting its people, believing that a commitment to a firm 
and immediate response to North Korean violence is essential to deterrence 
and self-defense. I am concerned about the potential for miscalculation and 
escalation, and I believe that both our Nations are best served through an 
Alliance response based on seamless and rapid consultation through mutu- 
ally agreed-upon processes. To mitigate these concerns, we are enhancing 
our crisis management and escalation control measures through exercises 
and the bilateral Counter Provocation Plan we signed last year. 

• Manning and Budget. The South Korean military has an Active-Duty 
Force of 639,000 personnel augmented by 2.9 million reservists. Demo- 
graphics are driving its military to reduce manning to 517,000 active duty 
servicemembers at some point in the 2020s. South Korea plans to offset this 
reduction in force with capability enhancements, including high technology 
weapons. South Korea has the 12th largest defense budget in the world 
with a 2014 budget of $32.7 billion. Although Seoul continues to expand de- 
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fense spending — this year’s defense budget represents a 4 percent increase 
over 2013, 14.6 percent of the overall national budget, and 2.49 percent of 
Gross Domestic Product — it still has not been able to meet the ambitious 
defense spending objectives of its current long-range defense plan, prompt- 
ing a re-evaluation and re-prioritization of defense acquisition priorities and 
future force posture. 

• Capabilities and Force Improvement. The Republic of Korea is making 
tough choices on military capabilities, attempting to achieve a number of 
security objectives. While the North Korean threat remains its priority. 
South Korea is also factoring the defense of sea lines of communication and 
maritime exclusive economic zones, balancing other regional powers, and 
building its domestic defense industries. South Korea has acquired impres- 
sive new capabilities that enhance the Alliance’s qualitative edge over 
North Korea, including F-15K fighters and AH-64E Apache heavy attack 
helicopters. It could further increase its edge by following through with its 
commitments to procure Patriot PAC-3 ballistic missile defense systems 
and Global Hawk, and pending procurement decisions on F-35 Joint Strike 
Fighters. 

Combined Forces Command (CFG) continues to encourage South Korea to develop 
and implement new joint and combined command, control, communications, com- 
puters and intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (C4ISR) capabilities that 
are fully interoperable with the United States. This includes a balanced approach 
that accounts for systems, networks, organizations, and human capital. CFG is plac- 
ing special emphasis on missile defense, not only in terms of systems and capabili- 
ties, but also with regard to implementing an Alliance counter-missile strategy re- 
quired for our combined defense. 


THREE COMMANDS 

As the senior U.S. military officer in Korea, I lead three commands: the United 
Nations Gommand (UNG), Gombined Forces Gommand (GFG), and U.S. Forces 
Korea (USFK). Each Gommand has distinct, but mutually supporting missions and 
authorities. 

United Nations Command 

As the UNG Gommander, I am charged with leading an 18-nation coalition in 
maintaining the Armistice to ensure a cessation of hostilities until a final peace set- 
tlement is achieved. UNG maintains the Armistice by reducing the prospect of inad- 
vertent clashes and miscalculations particularly within the DMZ and along the 
Northern Limit Line. This requires that I carefully balance the UNG Armistice 
maintenance responsibilities with the GEG responsibilities to defend South Korea. 
Should conflict resume and require an international response, as the UNG Gom- 
mander, I am responsible for the operational control and combat operations of UNG 
member nation forces. We leverage our UNG Rear Headquarters ties with Japan to 
promote ROK-U.S.-Japan military engagements by educating military and civilian 
leaders about the criticality of Japan’s support to the Alliance in times of conflict. 
Last year saw the return of Italy to UNG, and other Sending States are increasing 
their participation in exercises and in our permanent UNG staff. UNG remains as 
vibrant today as when it was originally chartered. 

U.S.-ROK Combined Forces Command 

As the Gommander of GEG, I am responsible for deterring North Korean aggres- 
sion and, if deterrence fails, leading combined U.S.-ROK forces in the defense of the 
Republic of Korea. GFG enables us to organize, plan, and exercise U.S. and ROK 
forces to ensure that GFG is ready to “Fight Tonight” — not just a slogan, but a 
mindset. GFG serves a purpose beyond that of other military commands; it embodies 
the military dimension of the Alliance that enables Americans and Koreans to fight 
as a unified force. 

U.S. Forces Korea 

As the Gommander of USFK, I am responsible for organizing, training, and equip- 
ping U.S. forces on the Peninsula to be agile, adaptable, and ready to support GFG 
and UNG, as well as U.S. Pacific Gommand (PAGOM). USFK continues to support 
the ROK-U.S. Mutual Defense Treaty and serves as a stabilizing force and a visible 
manifestation of the U.S. commitment to South Korea. As a joint, sub-unified com- 
mand of PAGOM, USFK is responsible for supporting the combatant command’s 
pursuit of U.S. theater and national level objectives. USFK is a member of the 
broader U.S. team that synchronizes and works Korea issues, including PAGOM, 
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the Joint Staff, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the U.S. Embassy, the Inter- 
agency, and the Intelligence Community. 

• Ground Forces. As USFK’s ground component force, Eighth Army (8A) 
uses modernized ground combat power to deter threats to U.S. interests in 
Korea in full partnership with the South Korean Army. In 2013, U.S. Army 
Pacific established a Coordination Element on the Peninsula to provide ad- 
ditional synchronization. The new Army Regionally Aligned Force effort en- 
sures CONUS-based forces are better prepared to respond to regional re- 
quirements. In late 2013 and early 2014, the Army dispatched additive ro- 
tational forces to Korea as a means to strengthen combat readiness. These 
rotational forces arrive in Korea fully manned and trained, and they mini- 
mize transportation costs by leaving their equipment in Korea for the next 
unit in the rotation. Eighth Army’s enhanced readiness and presence in 
Korea represent a powerful U.S. commitment to deterrence and warfighting 
capability. 

• Air Forces. The 7th Air Force is stationed in the Republic of Korea to 
apply air and space power in the Korean Theater of Operations (KTO). In 
2013, 7th Air Force made advancements in command and control systems, 
fielding an improved version of the Theater Battle Management Core Sys- 
tem. This new system enhances our ability to command and control thou- 
sands of coalition sorties in one of the world’s most complex battle spaces. 

In August, the 7th Air Force Commander assumed the role of Area Air De- 
fense Commander for the KTO. Despite resource constraints in 2013, 7th 
Air Force made progress in enhancing deterrence and defense through The- 
ater Support Packages (TSP), exercises, training, and command and control 
enhancements. Last year, 7th Air Force hosted three TSPs augmenting our 
capabilities and demonstrating U.S. resolve. They continued to improve 
combined airpower capabilities by executing two Max Thunder exercises, 
and trained the ROK Air Force for its first-ever deployment out of country 
to integrate with U.S. and multinational forces. 

• Naval Forces. The deployment and presence of the U.S. Navy’s most mod- 
ern combat platforms in the Pacific Region provides enhanced capabilities 
(air, surface, undersea) in the maritime domain. The U.S. Navy is com- 
mitted to sending our most modern platforms to the Pacific Region. The 
routine presence in the KTO of carrier strike groups demonstrates U.S. 
commitment and staying power, reassures allies, and deters adversaries. 

The routine deployment of expeditionary strike groups allows us to conduct 
combined amphibious operations and advance the command and control ca- 
pabilities of the ROK and U.S. Marine Air-Ground Task Force. 

• Marine Forces. U.S. Marine Corps Forces, Korea (MARFOR-K) is a serv- 
ice component headquarters assigned to USFK. It coordinates support from 
U.S. Marine units that come primarily from the III Marine Expeditionary 
Force (MEF) located in Japan. MARFOR-K maintains a close relationship 
with the ROK Marine Corps and helps ensure that combined planning and 
training events are of optimal benefit to both countries. In 2013, we con- 
ducted 11 combined Korea Marine Exercise Program events that ranged 
from platoon to battalion size and spanned the gamut of military oper- 
ations. U.S. and ROK Marine combined training includes Exercise Ssang 
Yong, one of the most comprehensive amphibious exercises in the world. 
MARFOR-K ensures that USFK remains ready to integrate forward-based 
U.S. Marine forces that would be critical in the early hours and days of a 
crisis. 

• Special Operations Forces. Special Operations Command, Korea 
(SOCKOR) serves as our Theater Special Operations Command (TSOC) for 
Korea, providing command and control for all U.S. Special Operations 
Forces (SOF) in Korea. SOCKOR maintains continual engagement with the 
South Korean Army Special Warfare Command, its Naval Special Warfare 
Flotilla’s SEALs, its Air Force SOF fixed wing, and its Army rotary wing 
SOF units. SOCKOR also serves as the UNO’s subordinate headquarters 
that commands and controls all U.N. SOF during training exercises and in 
the event of crises or war. 


U.S.-ROK ALLIANCE 

For over 60 years, we have stood together with the Republic of Korea in an Alli- 
ance for our common defense and increasingly rooted in mutual prosperity. We ben- 
efit from a rich combined military history and shared sacrifices. Our South Korean 
ally appreciates that the U.S. provided the security and assistance that enabled 
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South Korea’s hard earned success and liberty. Today, the Alliance stands as one 
of history’s strongest and most effective military partnerships, one that has evolved 
to include regional and global security interests. In the coming year, we will con- 
tinue to collaborate in addressing the challenges of Alliance transformation, enhanc- 
ing counter-provocation capability, and implementing the counter missile strategy 
consistent with the Revised Missile Guidelines (RMG) and the bilateral Tailored De- 
terrence Strategy (TDS). 

Strong Relationships 

Our greatest strength rests in our close, daily cooperation built on trust. We have 
transparent and candid relationships that enable our ability to address tough 
warfighting and interoperability issues. We will continue to nurture the strong rela- 
tionships that provide us with the mutual understanding, respect, and habits of co- 
operation required to preserve decision space and options during provocations or cri- 
sis. Alliance Transformation. The U.S. Office of the Secretary of Defense and ROK 
Ministry of National Defense are holding working group meetings to clarify South 
Korea’s proposed conditions and prerequisites for wartime operational control 
(OPCON) transition and to review the bilaterally agreed upon pathway to OPCON 
transition in Strategic Alliance 2015. As the bilateral group continues its work, I 
remain focused on our combined readiness, and especially on enhancing the critical 
South Korean military capabilities identified in Strategic Alliance 2015. As they de- 
liberate, we remain committed to preserving the benefits and advantages of being 
combined while ensuring that we are positioning the Alliance for long-term sustain- 
ability and operational effectiveness, and that we are doing so in a fiscally-sound 
manner. 

Authorities and Consultation 

Our consultative procedures remain robust and through these mechanisms, in- 
cluding the annual Security Consultative Meeting (SCM) and Military Committee 
Meeting (MCM), we continue to deepen our relationships and ensure that our mili- 
tary receives synchronized national-level direction. Our bilateral strategic docu- 
ments define U.S. authorities within the Alliance and codify authorities for the 
Command to plan, train, and maintain readiness, as well as assume command 
should South Korea request that we do so in times of crises or war. These ensure 
the United States retains a voice and a stake in decisions and actions taken on the 
Korean Peninsula. 

Burden Sharing 

Earlier this year, the Alliance concluded a new cost sharing agreement called the 
Special Measures Agreement (SMA), which will be in effect through 2018. Under the 
SMA, South Korea will help offset the costs of stationing U.S. forces in Korea by 
providing support for labor, supplies, services, and construction. For 2014, Seoul will 
provide $867 million in cost sharing support. SMA contributions also stimulate the 
South Korean economy through salaries and benefits to host nation workers, supply 
and service contracts, and local construction work. SMA support plays a critical role 
in developing and maintaining force readiness. 

Counter Missile Capabilities 

The United States and South Korea are implementing a comprehensive Alliance 
counter missile strategy based on detecting, defending, disrupting, and destroying 
North Korean missile threats. The strategy calls for the development of new South 
Korean ballistic missiles with increased ranges as well as enhanced ISR capabilities, 
including unmanned aerial vehicles. South Korea continues to implement the Re- 
vised Missile Guidelines (RMG), an important element in increasing Alliance capa- 
bilities to defend both South Korea and the United States. While we are making 
progress in implementing the RMG and countering the North Korean missile threat, 
we must continue to work toward enacting combined command and control proc- 
esses to integrate our respective capabilities. 

Tailored Deterrence 

In October 2013, the U.S. Secretary of Defense and ROK Minister of National De- 
fense signed the bilateral Tailored Deterrence Strategy (TDS). The TDS is a signifi- 
cant milestone in the U.S. -ROK security relationship, and establishes an Alliance 
framework for ensuring deterrence against North Korean nuclear and weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD) threat scenarios. The TDS is not an operational plan, nor 
does it call for preemptive strikes or specific responses to North Korean actions. The 
TDS identifies a variety of capabilities that allow the Alliance to explore and imple- 
ment options to enhance deterrence. 
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Operationalizing Deterrence 

In 2013, U.S. Pacific Command and U.S. Strat^ic Command dispatched strategic 
platforms to the KTO, including Carrier Strike Groups, Ohio Class guided-missile 
and Los Angeles Class attack submarines, F-22 fighters, and B-52 and B-2 bomb- 
ers. These operations reassured the South Korean people of our commitment and 
provided a tangible demonstration of extended deterrence. 

Exercises 

Exercising our joint, combined, and multinational forces is an important compo- 
nent of readiness and is fundamental to sustaining and strengthening the Alliance. 
CFC and the ROK Joint Chiefs of Staff conduct three major annual exercises. Exer- 
cises Key Resolve and Foal Eagle (Feb/Mar) and Ulchi Freedom Guardian (Aug) pro- 
vide the primary and most effective means to ensure combined readiness and deter- 
rence — we must sustain them despite budget and resource constraints. Our exer- 
cises are a key opportunity to work through warfighting and interoperability issues, 
and enable the Alliance to adapt to the changing strategic environment, including 
progressing toward South Korean leadership in the defense of the Peninsula. 

Readiness and Challenges 

As a global military priority — second only to Afghanistan — and despite fiscal and 
resource limitations, we have maintained a high state of readiness. However, I am 
concerned about shortfalls in critical areas including C4ISR, missile defense, critical 
munitions, and the readiness of follow-on forces. North Korea’s forward deployed 
posture and demonstrated expertise in denial and deception present significant chal- 
lenges. We can meet these challenges better by increasing ISR assets and analytic 
capability, and we are working to do so both with our on-Peninsula U.S. forces and 
ROK forces. I am encouraged by South Korean efforts to address missile defense 
limitations; however, effective solutions require a composite of integrated systems 
and capabilities. Next, we do not have sufficient stocks of some critical munitions 
and thus need to increase and maintain our on-Peninsula stock. Finally, fiscal limi- 
tations will impact the training and readiness of follow-on forces. Any delay in the 
arrival or reduction in readiness of these forces would lengthen the time required 
to accomplish key missions in crisis or war, likely resulting in higher civilian and 
military casualties. 

A Bright Future Together 

President Obama and President Park reaffirmed last year the “2009 Joint Vision 
for the Alliance of the United States of America and the Republic of Korea.” This 
landmark vision lays out an ambitious Alliance expansion. We will continue to en- 
courage South Korea to develop stronger military-to-military relations with our 
other key allies and partners in the region. The Republic of Korea, as the 12th larg- 
est economy in the world with a modern military, is seeking to expand its role in 
regional and international security, and we look forward to increasing our global 
partnership as outlined in the 2009 Joint Vision statement. 

VISION 2014 AND PRIORITIES 

The Command will work to implement my priorities of strengthening the Alliance, 
maintaining the Armistice, and taking care of our people. We will remain vigilant 
against the North Korean threat, and we will strive to create enduring regional and 
global stability and prosperity. 

My priorities are straightforward: Sustain and Strengthen the Alliance; Maintain 
the Armistice: Deter and Defeat Aggression — Be Ready to “Fight Tonight”; Trans- 
form the Alliance; Sustain Force and Family Readiness; and Enhance the UNO, 
CFC, and USFK Team. 

Sustain and Strengthen the Alliance 

America is fortunate to have committed and capable friends, and I have had the 
privilege of working alongside many of our Allies across a range of circumstances. 
This is my first time serving in South Korea. The South Korean military is impres- 
sive and is one of the most capable and best trained militaries in the world. South 
Korea is a true ally, willing to share burdens and make sacrifices in pursuit of our 
common values and interests. The coming year will provide an opportunity to 
strengthen our Alliance. Together, our Alliance can ensure a strong and effective de- 
terrence posture so that Pyongyang never misjudges our role, our commitment, or 
our capability to respond to aggression. We are also working to expand the scope 
of trilateral security cooperation between the United States, South Korea, and 
Japan, thereby sending a strong message to Pyongyang. Relationships matter, and 
it is our people who more than anything else make possible our unity of purpose 
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and action. So, we will reinforce the principle of working toward Alliance solutions 
to Alliance issues, and in the spirit of the Alliance, we will move “Forward To- 
gether.” 

Maintain the Armistice: Deter and Defeat Aggression — Be Ready to “Fight Tonight” 

Tightly linked to strengthening the Alliance is the imperative of maintaining the 
Armistice and deterring aggression. Being ready to “Fight Tonight” means that if 
deterrence fails, the Alliance is ready to defeat aggression. The key to readiness is 
ensuring that U.S. and ROK forces are properly trained and equipped, and that fol- 
low-on forces are fully trained and capable of deplo 3 dng on a tight timeline. Failure 
to maintain a high level of readiness leads to strategic risk against a well-armed 
North Korea possessing asymmetric capabilities. Despite fiscal and resource limita- 
tions, the forces in Korea maintain a high state of readiness. 

Alliance Transformation 

We will continue to press forward on Alliance transformation, focusing on achiev- 
ing the goals set forth in Strategic Alliance 2015 (SA 2015), the roadmap for Alli- 
ance transformation into a ROK-led command structure. We designed SA 2015 to 
set conditions for a successful, enduring, and stronger Alliance. We must modernize 
our force posture and command and control to adapt to the changing NK threat in 
a manner that is sustainable and operationally effective. We will place increased 
emphasis on enhancing our cyber and special operations capabilities and will study 
lessons learned and technological advancements for application in the Korean The- 
ater. 

Sustain Force and Family Readiness 

My final two priorities are linked — sustaining force and family readiness is en- 
abled by our efforts to enhance the team. The challenge of limited warning and deci- 
sion space increases the criticality of training and readiness. Readiness applies not 
only to our combat forces but our families as well. Our people are most effective 
when their families are cared for and in balance. The personnel turbulence caused 
by 1-year tours and our Nation’s fiscal issues compound the magnitude of this chal- 
lenge. We are working to address the issue of personnel turbulence by being very 
discerning with how we allocate command-sponsored tours and in the use of rota- 
tional forces. I ask for your assistance in supporting the best force we can sustain 
in Korea and the corresponding support for our families. 

Enhance the UNO, CFC, and USFK Team 

I am instilling a command climate based on valued team members, teamwork, 
standards, discipline, and balanced lives. This includes encouraging spiritual, fam- 
ily, physical, professional, and personal balance and resilience. My vision for our 
command climate is upholding the covenant between the leader and the led. One 
of the most important aspects of leading and taking care of our servicemembers is 
my commitment to combating sexual assault and sexual harassment. We are un- 
wavering in our commitment to doing so, and I know this resonates at every level 
of our command. In and of itself, sexual assault is deplorable and unacceptable, and 
undermines the trust that is required to operate effectively as a team. 

CLOSING 

The U.S. -ROK Alliance remains strong with an important future. The UNC/CFC/ 
USFK Command and its dedicated men and women are ready every day to deter 
the North Korean threat, and if necessary, they are ready to fight and win. I am 
honored to have the opportunity to lead this dedicated joint, combined, and multi- 
national force in one of the most vital regions of the world. We have a serious mis- 
sion against a real threat, and as the USFK Commander, I deeply appreciate each 
American who has volunteered to serve far from home to support a close ally, pro- 
tect American interests, and demonstrate American leadership and willingness to 
stand up to those who would threaten our way of life. Mr. Chairman, again, thank 
you for this chance to meet with you and your committee, and I look forward to 
working together. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, General. 

Let us try 7 minutes for our first round. 

Admiral, let me start with you. As you noted in your written tes- 
timony, China’s declaration in November of an air defense identi- 
fication zone (ADIZ) in the East China Sea encompassing the 
Senkaku Islands immediately raised tensions. Now, while the dec- 
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laration of that identification zone has not affected U.S. military 
operations in the area, there is a concern that China is attempting 
to change the status quo in the East China and South China Seas 
by taking these kinds of incremental steps to assert territorial 
claims. 

Admiral, let me start by asking you this question: Has China’s 
declaration of that identification zone changed the status quo be- 
tween China and Japan with regard to their respective claims to 
the Senkaku Islands? 

Admiral Locklear. From my observation, first, as you correctly 
stated, it has not changed our operations at all and we do not rec- 
ognize it or comply with it. 

I have not seen any change in the activities of our allies, the Jap- 
anese self-defense force, as they pursue operations in that area 
based on the proclamation of the ADIZ by the Chinese. 

Chairman Levin. Admiral, what is your assessment of China’s 
pursuit of anti-access/area denial (A2/AD) capabilities? What are 
the implications of such capabilities on the ability of other nations, 
including the United States, to move freely in the international 
waters of the western Pacific? 

Admiral Locklear. We have known for some time that the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army (PLA) have been pursuing technologies and 
capabilities that would allow them to potentially control the access 
in the areas around their borders, particularly in the sea space. 
Those technologies specifically, I believe, are directed at what they 
perceive as potential U.S. vulnerabilities as we maintain our forces 
forward. We have, for many years, built our security environment 
around aircraft carriers forward, forward bases with our allies. We 
rely heavily on cyber and on space capabilities because we operate 
a long distance from home. We rely on a long line of logistics sup- 
port necessary to be that far forward and to maintain a peaceful 
security environment. 

I would say that the A2/AD capabilities that we observed are 
being pursued by the PLA go after, either directly or indirectly, 
what they perceive as potential U.S. vulnerabilities. Whether they 
ever intend to use them with us or against us or against an ally, 
the concern also is that these technologies will proliferate and they 
will further complicate the global security environment. 

Chairman Levin. Admiral, what is your assessment of China’s 
cyber activities that are directed towards the United States? What 
can you tell us about their use of cyberspace to target U.S. defense 
contractors? 

Admiral Locklear. In the cyber world, there are a lot of bad ac- 
tors. It is not just China, but specifically since we look at this, we 
have known for some time that there has been state-sponsored ac- 
tivity to try to look at and to try to get into defense contractors and 
then to work that backwards to try to either develop an advantage 
or to better understand any vulnerabilities that we may have. 

So we watch this very carefully. We are becoming more and more 
aware of activities such as this on a global scale. I believe that the 
steps we are taking to build cyber forces that are capable to build 
on what I believe is our advantage in cyberspace, I believe we have 
a considerable advantage compared to the rest of the main actors 
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in the world. Our advantage is only going to increase as we put 
these capabilities in place. 

Chairman Levin. Okay, Admiral, let me switch topics to the FRF 
on Okinawa. There has now heen some progress in that area. Do 
you believe that 10 years is a reasonable timeline for the construc- 
tion of that facility? Do you believe that the Government of Japan 
and the Marine Corps are committed to adequately maintaining 
the current Futenma Air Station until the FRF is completed? 

Admiral Locklear. The facility at Camp Schwab that will ulti- 
mately replace Futenma, we are happy with the decision that was 
made by the signing of the landfill permit. It was another step for- 
ward in making this a reality. By all estimations I have seen, 10 
years is a reasonable amount of time. It could actually be done 
faster. I believe that there are those who would like to see it done 
faster particularly within the Japanese Government. 

I believe currently the funding is in place to believe that 
Futenma remains safe and adequately operated. I can assure you 
it will be a priority. We do not want to see that facility degrade 
to the point that it puts our operations at risk. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

General, let me ask you about this same issue of North Korea. 
Are the Chinese in your judgment unwilling or unable to exert 
pressure on the North Koreans to agree to preconditions to restart 
the Six Party Talks? 

General Scaparrotti. Mr. Chairman, based on those that I have 
talked to in the region, to include South Koreans and their con- 
tacts, I believe we have seen some result of China’s pressure on 
North Korea in the rhetoric of Kim Jong-un in the past several 
months, particularly after the assassination of his uncle. I believe 
they can put some pressure, and we have probably seen a result 
of some of that. 

However, I think there is much more that they could do as most 
of North Korea’s banking and much of their commerce comes 
through China. To this point, they have been unwilling to take any 
more steps, as far as I can tell. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the Stars and Stripes this morning, there was a good article. 
I ask now that it be made a part of the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Defense trims could limit US military's vision for Pacific pivot 

Illustration by Christopher Six/Stars and Stripes 

By Jon Harper Stars and Stripes Stripes.COrn 

The U.S. wants to look toward China, but will the restraints on defense spending limit our 
vision? 

WASHiNGTON — Budget constraints and force requirements in other regions will likely stall 
the Pentagon’s plans to beef up the U.S. military presence in the Asia-Pacific and send more 
high-tech weaponry to deter a rising China, officials and analysts say. 

DOD released its $496 billion fiscal 2015 budget request earlier this month. Due to caps 
imposed by Congress’ bipartisan budget deal in December, the Pentagon is requesting $45 
billion less than what it anticipated it would need to carry out the national defense strategy 
when it submitted last year’s budget request. DOD also released its Future Years Defense 
Program, which calls for $1 15 billion more in military spending than current law allows over 
the course of the next five years. 

RELATED: More Stars and Stripes coverage of the Pacific pivot 


“Right now, the pivot [to the Pacific] is being looked at again, because candidly it can’t 
happen [due to budget pressures],” Katrina McFarland, the assistant secretary of defense for 
acquisition, said at an Aviation Week conference in Arlington, Va. on March 4, according to 
multiple news reports. 

Later that day, McFarland issued the following statement through a spokeswoman in what 
appeared to be an attempt to walk back her remarks. 

“When I spoke at a conference, I was asked a question about the budget ... and how it 
relates to our pivot to Asia. I was reiterating what Secretary Hagel said last week: that the 
shift in focus to the Asia-Pacific requires us to ‘adapt, innovate, and make difficult budgetary 
and acquisition decisions to ensure that our military remains ready and capable.' That’s 
exactly what we’ve done in this budget [proposal]. The rebalance to Asia can and will 
continue.” 

“[McFarland] obviously was disciplined and retracted those remarks,” Sen. John McCain, R- 
Ariz., said at a budget hearing the next day. 

Adm. Samuel Locklear, head of the U.S. Pacific Command, said the resources currently at 
his disposal are insufficient to meet operational requirements. 

“The ability for the services to provide the type of maritime coverage, the air coverage of 
some of the key elements that we’ve historically needed in this part of the world for crisis 
response, have not been available to the level that I would consider acceptable risk [due to 
recent budget cutbacks],” he told lawmakers March 5, 
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During a March 4 budget briefing at the Pentagon, defense officiais disputed the notion that 
the strategic shift wiii staii. 

“We are going forward with a variety of issues that aren’t primariiy financiai [including 
realigning forces in the region]. We have a fairly robust shipbuilding program, averaging 
about nine a year, which over the long term will contribute [to the pivot]. So I think the budget 
[request] definitely supports the rebalance, and we're not reconsidering it," Pentagon 
Comptroller Robert Hale told reporters. 

But Todd Harrison, a military analyst at the Center for Strategic and Budgetary 
Assessments, an independent think tank in Washington, said there’s reason to doubt that 
DOD will be able to fully resource the pivot, given ongoing fiscal constraints and other 
strategic commitments. 

“It’s coming close to the limits on what you can do in terms of scaling back the size of the 
department while still trying to increase our presence in the Asia-Pacific region. You know, 
fundamentally one of the conflicts that’s going to arise within this [defense] strategy is that 
we’re trying to increase our presence in the Asia-Pacific region while maintaining our 
presence in the Middle East and in Europe and other areas, and I don't think we can actually 
do all of those things in the long run with less funding," he said. 

Republican hawks share those concerns. 

“The administration has committed to a rebalance to the Asia-Pacific while also sustaining a 
heightened alert posture in the Middle East and North Africa ... A declining defense budget, 
reduction in troop strength and force structure, and diminished readiness suggests that we 
can’t do both, or if we do, we do so at an increased risk to our forces and their missions,” 
Rep. Buck McKeon, R-Calif., the chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, said at 
a hearing March 5. 

Doubts about the pivot are not confined to political and military circles in Washington. 
America’s Asian allies also question whether the shift to their neighborhood will continue. In 
the face of continuing Chinese belligerence and North Korean unpredictability, many 
countries in the region are increasing their defense spending and buying new weapons 
platforms even as they encourage the U.S. to play a more active role in the area and hope 
the Pentagon moves more of its forces there. 

Christine Wormuth, the deputy undersecretary of defense for Strategy, Plans and Force 
Development, acknowledged the problem at a March 10 conference hosted by the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies. 

“I’m well aware that there is concern in the region about whether we will be able to sustain 
the rebalance. We hear those messages as well. And part of why we’re as engaged talking 
to countries in that region is to assure them that even in the face of some greater fiscal 
austerity than we’ve seen in the past decade, we are very committed to that region," she told 
attendees. 
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The fate of the rebalance may ultimately depend on events elsewhere in the world, 
according to Harrison. 

“[DOD] would favor continuing the pivot to the Pacific, but reality and the facts and the 
situation on the ground may draw you back to the Middle East, or to Europe for that matter, 
regardless of what your intentions are," he said. “There's a significant possibility [that the 
rebalance will be scaled back], and that will be driven by external events like what we’ve 
seen in Syria and what’s happening right now in Ukraine. World events can cause you to 
shift your focus in a way that you didn’t intend." 

The Ukraine crisis appears to have done just that. In the wake of Russia annexing Crimea, 
America’s NATO allies fear further aggression. 

“The old idea of NATO ... predicated on a Europe that no longer has any threats — that, 
unfortunately, has turned out, with the actions we’ve seen against Ukraine, no longer 
[applies]," Estonian President Toomas lives said on March 18 during a joint news 
conference with Vice President Joe Biden in Warsaw. 

The U.S. has tried to reassure its regional allies by deploying 12 F-16s to Poland and 
augmenting American involvement in NATO’s Baltic air policing program. The Navy also 
sent another destroyer to the region and kept the USS George H.W. Bush aircraft carrier in 
the Mediterranean Sea longer than planned. 

“We’re exploring a number of additional steps to increase the pace and scope of our military 
cooperation, including rotating U.S. forces to the Baltic region to conduct ground and naval 
exercises, as well as training missions," Biden said. 

Some say the future of the pivot is in Congress’ hands. 

Locklear told lawmakers that the pivot is under way, but he questions whether it will maintain 
its momentum. 

“If you come to my headquarters, we’re moving forward with the aspects of rebalance. I 
mean, we’re working hard on the alliances, on the exercises that underpin them. We’re 
moving our force structure into places we need to. The real question is whether or not the 
force that Congress will eventually buy to give us, is it adequate for the security environment 
that’s changing?” he said. “Whether or not we can resource to meet the challenges and 
remain the preeminent guarantor of security in the Pacific area, I think that’s the question.” 

Adm. Jonathan Greenert, the Chief of Naval Operations, told members of the House Armed 
Services Committee last week that eliminating an aircraft carrier and a naval air wing from 
the fleet, which would be necessitated by sequestration, would put the pivot in jeopardy. 

“The Asia-Pacific is important, and we are rebalancing toward it. [But] if you go from 1 1 to 1 0 
carriers, you exacerbate that what is already a very difficult [force requirement] problem to 
the point where ... the deterrence factor goes down dramatically when you have gaps [like 
that],” he said. 
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Secretary of Defense Chuck Hagel and other senior defense officials have repeatedly 
warned that a failure to eliminate sequestration would result in “unacceptable risks” to 
America's ability to execute its defense strategy. 

But many analysts are doubtful that Congress will give the Pentagon the money it says it 
needs. 

“I don’t think there is the will in the Congress to increase the defense budget for a bit, 
number one. And I don't think you have a president pressing them hard to do so ... I’m not 
necessarily sure [the sequestration cap] is even a floor [for how low the defense budget will 
go]," Barry Pavel, director of the Brent Scowcroft Center on International Security, said at a 
conference hosted by the Atlantic Council March 5. 

“I think DOD has made the best case they can [but] I think you’re going to continue to have a 
disconnect in Congress that’s been shockingly, in my mind, united on both sides of the aisle, 
saying even if they don’t like it, they don’t see a way out of [the Budget Control Act],” 
according to Maren Leed, a senior analyst at CSIS. “So I personally would be surprised if 
any of that [desired budget increase] is achieved. So what else can [Pentagon leaders] do? 
They can keep talking [but] I don’t think it will matter,” 

harper.jon@stripes. com 
Twitter: @JHarperStripes 
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Senator Inhofe. It talks about what is happening to our capabili- 
ties in that area. Admiral Locklear, you are quoted here as saying 
the resources currently at your disposal are insufficient to meet 
operational requirements. I appreciate that statement. 

Admiral Locklear, it is my understanding that 50 percent of the 
Navy’s 300 ships, or about 150, were expected to be in the Pacific 
theater initially. Is that right? 

Admiral Locklear. We have had about 50 percent historically 
for a number of years. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. This does not take a long answer here. 

As part of that rebalance now, they would expect that to go up 
so that it would be around 180 instead of 150. This is the point I 
am trying to get. Because of what is happening now and sequestra- 
tion coming, it would be 60 percent of a smaller number, coming 
out with the same number of ships available in that theater of 150. 
Do you follow me here? 

Admiral Locklear. I follow you, yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Our partners over there, our allies, Japan, 
Korea, and Australia — while they were expecting that we would 
have 150 ships, increasing to 180, and yet it ends up being 150. 
Is this something that they will appreciate, or do they believe that 
we have the kind of problems that we have? 

Admiral Locklear. I cannot speak for how they feel about it, but 
my expectation is that they are very watchful of how the U.S. de- 
fense budget will play out in the long run. 

Senator Inhofe. We have said that our friends will not trust us 
and our enemies will not fear us. This was in the Middle East. I 
am beginning to think that we are going to have the same situation 
in that theater also. 

Admiral, the Chinese ballistic capable submarines that can hit 
the United States from the east Asian waters will begin patrols 
this year, and the Chinese defense budget is expected to grow by 
12 percent. 

I am reminiscent of the days back in the 1990s, when we were 
cutting down our military by about 40 percent. At that time, China 
was increasing by around 200 percent. That was over that decade 
in the 1990s. I am seeing some of the same things happen here: 
the priorities of our country versus the priorities of China. 

I have always been concerned about China and their capabilities. 
Secretary Hagel said American dominance on the seas, in the skies, 
and in space can no longer be taken for granted. Does that concern 
you as much as it concerns me. Admiral? 

Admiral Locklear. I think in the context of globally, the Chi- 
nese military and the growth of the military will not be a global 
competitor with U.S. security for a number of decades, depending 
on how fast they spend and what they invest in. 

The biggest concern is regionally where they have the ability to 
influence the outcome of events around many of our partners and 
our allies by the defense capabilities that they are pursuing. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. The quote that I read out of this morning’s 
Stars and Stripes, was that accurate? 

Admiral Locklear. I have not read the article, but what you 
quoted is accurate. 
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Senator Inhofe. Judging from our discussions in my office, I 
think that is an accurate quote, and I think people need to talk 
about it. 

General, we are looking now at a new Kim Jong-un. You and I 
talked in my office. My concern has been that he is less predictable 
than his predecessor. Would you agree with that? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, Senator, I would. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you think by being less predictable that that 
would translate into a greater threat? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, Senator, I do. 

Senator Inhofe. I agree with that because you cannot tell. Some- 
times, we talk about the days of the Cold War when we had two 
super-powers and both of us were predictable. The less predictable 
we are, the greater threat it is to us, I think, particularly now with 
the drawdowns that we are suffering and the limited capabilities 
that we are giving you to do a job. 

So with this person there, in your opinion, are sanctions, diplo- 
matic pressure, and appeasement with the shipments of food and 
oil that have been our policy tools likely to halt North Korea’s fur- 
ther development and proliferation of nuclear weapons? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, I think that it is an appropriate 
step in terms of our continued sanctions, but I do not believe that 
at present they will be enough to convince him that he should 
denuclearize. 

Senator Inhofe. I do not think so either. I agree with your state- 
ment. Getting back to the unpredictability, I do not think this guy 
is deterred by that type of action. 

We also talked in my office about another problem. I think the 
forces on the peninsula that would be needed to fight immediately 
are combat-ready. My concern is with the follow-on forces. I would 
like to have you share with us whether you are as concerned about 
that today as I am. 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, as you stated, the forces on the 
theater have been fully resourced despite the budget constraints 
that we have had. I am happy with that and appreciative of it. 

Senator Inhofe. At the expense of a follow-on force. 

General Scaparrotti. That is correct, sir. 

I am concerned about the readiness of the follow-on forces. In our 
theater, given the indications and warnings, the nature of this the- 
ater and the threat that we face, I rely on rapid and ready forces 
to flow into the peninsula in crisis. 

Senator Inhofe. It is because throughout your career, you have 
been able to rely on that and you are not now. 

Do you agree with General Amos, when he said we will have 
fewer forces arriving less-trained, arriving later to the fight? This 
would delay the buildup of combat power, allow the enemy more 
time to build its defenses, and would likely prolong combat oper- 
ations altogether. This is a formula for more American casualties. 
Do you agree with that? 

General Scaparrotti. I do. Senator, yes. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Admiral, General, thank you so much for your service. 

Admiral, what is the current status of China’s hypersonic weap- 
ons projects? 

Admiral Locklear. They have demonstrated the technology in 
tests that were visible to the world earlier this year. How fast that 
they can actually put that into an operational capability is un- 
known, but it could take several years to do that. 

Senator Donnelly. Do you think they currently have the ability 
to strike U.S. assets in the continental United States? 

Admiral Locklear. I think they have the ability to look at and 
to understand and, through satellite imagery and everything else, 
to have views of the United States. What they are going to ulti- 
mately do with hypersonic capability as it relates to their long- 
range deterrent, I do not know. 

Senator Donnelly. How would you characterize China’s at- 
tempts to disseminate technology to Iran and North Korea? Full 
speed ahead, or what would you say? 

Admiral Locklear. In the case of North Korea, which General 
Scaparrotti and I spend a lot of time looking at, to some perspec- 
tive, North Korea is an ally of China and they are closely aligned 
from a military perspective and have been for a number of years. 
I know that there has been some progress made as far as the Chi- 
nese supporting the sanctions. I cannot tell you how much they are 
abiding by that, but my sense is that there has been a close rela- 
tionship on military capability and military equipment for some 
time and probably will continue. 

Senator Donnelly. How would you see the pace of Chinese cyber 
attacks this year, coming up 2014, the first quarter so far, and for 
the rest of the year? We saw an extraordinary amount in 2013, and 
how would you compare, first, the volume and then next would be 
the quality or the targets involved? 

Admiral Locklear. I think after we made it fairly public that we 
had knowledge of what was happening from some of the factions 
in China, for some period of time, there was a decrease. But there 
are still lots of cyber attacks that occur, as I said earlier, not only 
from China but other places in the world, and those number of at- 
tacks, as the cyber world becomes more complicated, are on the 
rise. 

Senator Donnelly. General Scaparrotti, what is your estimate of 
North Korea’s efforts in cyber attacks? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, North Korea is, along with their 
other asymmetric means, investing in cyber capability. Presently at 
this time, they have been known to use their cyber capability. Here 
a year ago, we believe it was North Korea that had the impact in 
South Korea’s median banking institutions. Presently, it is disrup- 
tion of services, disruption of Web site capability, but they are fo- 
cused on it and their capabilities are gaining. 

Senator Donnelly. General, again on another issue. Can you 
provide us with the current status of the relocation of forces to 
Camp Humphreys? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir. Our relocation has begun. We are 
moving forces according to the land partnership plan from the 
north, which we call Area 1, north of Seoul and also from the 
Yangsan area predominantly, and they are moving to two hubs. 
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one around Humphreys, one around Diego. Presently, we have not 
begun the initial movements. They will begin this year. The major- 
ity of our forces will move in 2016. 

At Humphreys, we are at 13 percent construction and about 67 
or so percent underway. So the build is well underway, and we are 
on track to move the majority of our forces in 2016. 

Senator Donnelly. Is there any viable short-term solutions to 
having enough adequate housing within a 30-minute drive to Camp 
Humphreys? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, just last week, we had a housing 
industry seminar in Seoul in order to both inform and also gain in- 
formation from private industry in Korea. As to the capaMlity to 
provide housing within the 30-minute area, which is our policy of 
Humphreys, our recent surveys tell us that there is not the capac- 
ity right now. We were actually looking to see what the capacity 
to build is. 

Senator Donnelly. Admiral, in regards to counterfeit parts, so 
much is going on with China. Have you seen any indication that 
they are trying to address that problem or trying to identify or help 
us to track these counterfeit parts? 

Admiral Locklear. I have not. 

Senator Donnelly. General, in regards to the North Korean re- 
gime, do you believe Kim Jong-un is controlling the military in the 
country or do you think he is a front for their military? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, I believe that Kim Jong-un is 
clearly in charge. He has appointed himself as the supreme leader 
through the constitution, and the actions that he has taken with 
respect to the change, particularly in the military in terms of lead- 
ership are clear, and I believe he is in charge. 

Senator Donnelly. In regards to that same topic, how much in- 
fluence do the Chinese have on him? If they push, does he follow 
their lead or is it still his call at the end of the day? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, I believe they have the capacity 
to influence him. They have shown it in small ways. But I think 
from what I have seen, he also is an independent actor and will 
tend to go his own way, which I believe has frustrated China as 
well from just what I have read and know from others that have 
been there. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you both for your service. My time is 
up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, thank you for your answer to Senator Inhofe’s question 
about your ability to carry out your responsibilities. As you say, 
your forces under your command are operationally ready, but we 
see more and more indications of fewer and fewer units of the U.S. 
Army that are operationally ready. That must be of great concern 
for you in case of the unthinkable, and that is an outbreak of con- 
flict. Is that correct? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir, that is correct. On the Korean pe- 
ninsula, the nature of the fight is potentially high intensity combat 
and the time and space factors also present a tough problem for us. 
The delivery of ready forces on a timeline is important. 
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Senator McCain. Admiral Locklear, would you agree that Chi- 
na’s efforts are underway to change the balance of power in at least 
the western Pacific? 

Admiral Locklear. I would agree. 

Senator McCain. That may he carried out in an incremental 
fashion such as the requirement for an ADIZ over the East China 
Sea, the acquisition of an aircraft carrier, in other words, incre- 
mental steps that probably would not sound too many alarm bells. 
What do you think their strategy is to assert their influence and 
dominance of that part of the world? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, sir. Their maritime strategy is pretty 
clear. They do not hide it from anybody. They have certainly tai- 
lored their defense spending heavily in the maritime domain. It is 
an incremental strategy. It is not to be done, I think, all at one 
time. But my sense is, they look at their strategy and they look at 
the current status in the South China Sea, and I think they believe 
they are on their strategy. 

Senator McCain. The fact that there has not been at least the 
expectations of the unfortunately called pivot has not become a re- 
ality — that must be some factor in their impressions of us. 

Admiral Locklear. First of all, I think in the long run a rela- 
tionship between the United States and China, and even a mili- 
tary-to-military relationship, is in the best interest of everyone. 
They watch very carefully the United States. We have guaranteed 
the security there for many years that helped their rise as well. 
They are very much interested in our alliances, the status of those 
alliances, the Status of Forces Agreement that we have there, the 
capabilities of those forces. So, yes, it does matter to them. 

Senator McCain. The announcement of a 12.2 percent increase 
in defense spending by China is certainly a contrast in our defense 
spending, and traditionally much of their increases in defense 
spending have not been transparent. Is that correct? 

Admiral Locklear. I believe that there are more defense expend- 
itures than what they report annually. 

Senator McCain. What is the likelihood, in your view — and this 
is a very difficult question — of a confrontation between China and 
Japan over the Senkaku Islands? 

Admiral Locklear. I like to stay away from hypotheticals. 

Senator McCain. Yes, you do. I do not want to ask you that. But 
certainly many of their actions have been very provocative. Would 
you agree with that? 

Admiral Locklear. I would agree that their actions have been 
provocative and in many cases, an attempt to change the status 
quo. 

Senator McCain. Does the Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) meet your 
operational requirements? 

Admiral Locklear. The LCS has a long history of why we built 
that ship for what reason, and it has a shallow draft. It has speed. 
It was designed to operate in littorals. It was designed to have 
changeable payloads. It was designed to have a small crew. It was 
designed to be able to be forward deployed and rotated. So the 
operational concept — yes, it does. But it only meets a portion of 
what my requirements are. 
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Senator McCain. Is there a lesson learned in the recent reduc- 
tion in the plans for acquisition of the LCS? 

Admiral Locklear. I think that if you talk about a Navy that 
is the size of 320 or 325 ships, which is what I would say would 
be an assessment some have made, is necessary for the global envi- 
ronment you are in having 50 or 55 LCSs makes a lot of sense be- 
cause there are a lot of places in the world where you can use 
them. But if you are talking about a budget that can only support 
a Navy much smaller than that, then having that heavy of a reli- 
ance on LCS does not make that much sense. I can understand 
why the reduction was made, but I am still a supporter of the LCS 
and what it can do. 

Senator McCain. General, what are we to make of all these re- 
cent firings of short-range missiles out to sea by the North Kore- 
ans? 

General Scaparrotti. Sir, I think Kim Jong-un had several rea- 
sons for those firings over time since February 21. I think, first of 
all, there is a small contingent of that. It was a part of the normal 
winter training cycle. They have done that. I say a small contin- 
gent because this has been very different than in the past. The re- 
mainder, I think, were demonstrations both for his regime and for 
demonstration to the people of capability. The other was a dem- 
onstration for us, the alliance, and the ROK, in terms of their capa- 
bility to do that on short notice with very little warning. 

Senator McCain. One is rather formidable that they have been 
testing. 

General Scaparrotti. Yes. It consisted of Scuds and then also an 
experimental materials research laboratory that they tested as 
well. 

Senator McCain. How capable is that? 

General Scaparrotti. That is a capable system, and it is one 
that can provide a good munition in rapid fire. 

Senator McCain. I thank the witnesses and thank you for your 
service. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator McCain. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your service. 

Admiral, Chinese strategy — can you describe it? Is it a combina- 
tion of the ability to project forces and area denial, or is it exclusive 
to one of those dimensions? Or is it something else? 

Admiral Locklear. I think that it is heavily reliant on an area 
denial or counter-intervention strategy which would be designed to 
be able to keep someone else out and for them to have dominant 
influence. 

However, we are seeing a more global outreach, a more forward 
deployed. We have seen successful PLA operations in the Gulf of 
Aden in counter-piracy operations, I believe, to their credit. They 
have a significant force deployed today, a number of ships and air- 
planes in support of the lost Malaysian airliner. We are seeing 
longer deployments, longer what we call out-of-area deployments 
by their submarines. 
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I do not know that that is necessarily something that should 
alarm us, though, because they are a global economic power, and 
as their economic interests grow, their security interests will grow 
and they are going to need a bigger navy and bigger assets to en- 
sure that their security is maintained. 

Senator Reed. The point you raise — they have been very active 
in submarine construction. They have a fairly expansive fleet of 
both ballistic missile submarines and attack submarines, and they 
are building more. They have old Russian submarines. Are you no- 
ticing a surge in terms of their submarine capabilities ahead of sur- 
face ships? 

Admiral Locklear. Certainly, they have a credible submarine 
force today. They are in the process of modernizing that submarine 
force, and I think that in the next decade or so, they will have a 
fairly well-modernized force. I am not sure of the exact number, 
but probably 60 to 70 submarines, which is a lot of submarines, for 
a regional power. 

Senator Reed. They might represent the most sophisticated tech- 
nological platforms that the Chinese have in terms of their sea- 
borne platforms? 

Admiral Locklear. I would say that they are on par. They have 
good sophistication in their surface ships as well. Their air defense 
systems are very capable, and certainly they have a very credible 
missile technology that is among the best in the world. 

Senator Reed. General Scaparrotti, how would you evaluate the 
readiness of the ROK forces to fight in a joint effort with U.S. 
forces on the ground under your command, obviously, as U.N. Com- 
mander? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, Senator. I would rank them very 
highly. They are a modern, capable force. Their officer corps is 
well-trained, a conscript army, but they have good training for 
their soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines as they come in. I have 
been out with all of their Services in the 6 months I have been 
there, and they work well together. As an alliance we work well to- 
gether as well. 

Senator Reed. Do you have informal contact with Chinese coun- 
terparts and a perspective on what their attitude is towards the re- 
gime in Pyongyang today? 

General Scaparrotti. No, I do not. Senator. 

Senator Reed. So you do not have any even informal contact? 

General Scaparrotti. Negative. 

Senator Reed. Essentially, your intelligence is coming from the 
Intelligence Community and the diplomatic community about what 
the attitude is of the Chinese towards the North Korean regime. 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir, and also from the ambassadors 
and officers that are members of the U.N. Command that I have 
as well, and that is a good source of information because some of 
those also have embassies or offices in North Korea. 

Senator Reed. Would you comment on what your perception is? 
I know you have limited information, but do you have a perception 
of what their attitude is? Are they supportive or upset about them 
or questioning the North Korean regime? 

General Scaparrotti. What I understand is that they are frus- 
trated, that they were surprised, for instance, by the execution of 
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Chang Song-taek, and they are attempting to ensure that KJAU in 
the regime does not create instability on their border. 

Senator Reed. Admiral, let me turn to the issue of amphibious 
capabilities in Asia. The Marine Corps was engaged in counter-in- 
surgency operations for more than a decade in Afghanistan and 
Iraq. They are now, with this pivot, coming back in. Can you com- 
ment about the capability to conduct amphibious operations in the 
Pacific? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, Senator. We have had a good return of 
our marines back to the Asia-Pacific region, particularly as the ac- 
tivities in the Middle East wind down in Afghanistan. Under my 
combatant command, I have five amphibious readiness groups. I 
have four in San Diego and one in Sasebo, Japan. 

The reality is that to get marines around effectively, they require 
all types of lift. They require the big amphibious ships, but they 
also require connectors. I have asked for additional amphibious lift 
be put into the Pacific, and that request is under consideration. 

Senator Reed. Without that lift, you would be challenged to sim- 
ply conduct opposed amphibious assault. 

Admiral Locklear. The lift is the enabler that makes that hap- 
pen. So we would not be able to do, as you suggest. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Reed. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Scaparrotti, having observed your plans in base reloca- 
tion in Korea, tell us the number of troops you are looking to house 
there and whether or not families will be accompanying the sol- 
diers. 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir. I will focus mostly on Hum- 
phreys. As we relocate predominantly Humphreys, the largest base 
that we will have there, we will relocate forces, and they will go 
from about 9,000 to approximately 24,000 in that area. In terms of 
families, it would be, in terms of command-supported families in 
that area, about 2,700. 

Senator Sessions. So most of the soldiers will be deployed with- 
out families? 

General Scaparrotti. That is correct. In Korea, Senator, the pre- 
dominance of our force are on unaccompanied tours. 

Senator Sessions. Now, what would be the total force strength 
in Korea? 

General Scaparrotti. 28,500, sir. 

Senator Sessions. This new basing would allow that to house 
them adequately. I think current housing is inadequate, and I 
think the relocation is smart. I think you could be leaner and more 
effective with this relocation. Are you on track? 

General Scaparrotti. I agree with you. We are on track fun- 
damentally. We are not exactly on the timeline primarily because 
of construction, about a 3-month lag on that. But I think we will 
be okay. 

Senator Sessions. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, we 
are facing real budget problems. There is just no doubt about it. 
Admiral Mullen told us the greatest threat to our national security 
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is our debt. The latest projections from the Congressional Budget 
Office indicate that in 5 years interest on our debt will surpass the 
defense budget, and that in 10 years, we will be paying $880 billion 
in interest on our debt. So all of us have to confront that fact. 

I am uneasy and very troubled by the fact, it seems to me, that 
DOD has disproportionately taken reductions. However, colleagues, 
there are no further cuts in the future under the budget plan that 
we modified with the Murray-Ryan bill. Our numbers for the base 
defense budget for fiscal year 2015 is $495 billion. The peak in fis- 
cal year 2012 was $530 billion. So we are down $35 billion in ac- 
tual dollar spending from where we were at our peak, but that re- 
mains flat for 2 years and then begins to grow at the rate of about 
$13 billion a year. 

So I am worried about where we are. I am worried what kind of 
damage this may do to the military. But all of us have to be real- 
istic that you are not going to be able to expect that Congress is 
just going to blithely add a lot of new spending. We do not have 
the money, and our fundamental threat that is impacting America 
now is debt. The interest payment is the fastest growing item in 
our budget, and it is just terribly dangerous to us. 

Admiral Locklear, on the LCS, one of the things that we are wor- 
ried about with regard to China is their sophisticated expansion of 
their submarine capability and even nuclear submarines. That ship 
is designed and will be utilized in anti-submarine warfare. Will it 
not? 

Admiral Locklear. One of the three capabilities that was in the 
original design was an anti-submarine warfare capability. 

Senator Sessions. Are we where we need to be in terms of tech- 
nology to identify and monitor submarine activity? 

Admiral Locklear. I would say my assessment across the joint 
force is that we are where we need to be, and understand the 
places where we need to go. 

Senator Sessions. With regard to mines, modern mines are 
threats to us and could deny access to entire areas of the ocean. 
This ship is designed to be capable of being an effective anti-mine 
ship, the LCS. 

Admiral Locklear. That is correct. I believe that was the first 
mission capability that was going to be put into place. 

Senator Sessions. You mentioned in a symposium recently that 
it has taken up to 17 years to get a new ship brought on line. I 
know that is hard to believe, but it historically seems to be about 
accurate. Is that a concern if we were to design a new ship — the 
length of time and the cost of developing that ship? 

Admiral Locklear. I actually got that quote from Admiral 
Wayne Meyer who was basically the father of Aegis. He instructed 
me one day that from the time you think about a ship until you 
actually operate it, it is called a 17-year locust he told me. He said 
it takes 17 years by the time the bureaucracy works itself out. 

The LCS — we tried to cut that, and I think we cut it by a signifi- 
cant amount. The Navy did. But it was not without risk. 

Senator Sessions. It was almost 17 years because when I was 
on the Senate Armed Services Committee Seapower Subcommittee 
when I came here 17 years ago. Admiral Vernon Clark was pro- 
posing the LCS, and it is just now becoming to be produced. It is 
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a fabulous ship and has great potential, as you indicated earlier, 
to take on board all kinds of technological equipment that could be 
valuable in the future. You want to continue to see them developed 
at the speed they are. 

I will submit some written questions perhaps about my concern 
about our allies in the Pacific, the growing strength of the Chinese 
nuclear capability, and how that is impacting our friends and allies 
who depend on us for a nuclear umbrella. I believe, as we dis- 
cussed, colleagues, with any kind of nuclear treaty, we cannot just 
consider Russia. We will also have to consider the rising nuclear 
capability of China. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome to both of you. Thank you for being here and for your 
service to this country. 

Admiral Locklear, I know that this has come up before, but in 
your written testimony, you highlight China’s significant advances 
in submarine technology and its continued production of ballistic 
missile submarines which will give China its first credible sea- 
based nuclear deterrent probably by the end of 2014, as you say. 
Obviously, this statement is very concerning. DOD’s submarine ca- 
pabilities are going to be critical, as you have discussed, and the 
continued procurement of two Virginia-class, submarines each year 
will be critical to mitigating the projected shortfall in submarines 
included in the Navy’s 30-year shipbuilding plan. 

Are you confident that the Virginia-class submarine procurement 
plan and the proposed enhancements are what we need to meet the 
demands of our submarine force in this century? 

Admiral Locklear. I am confident. 

Senator Shaheen. Can you elaborate a little bit on that, given 
the challenges we are facing from China? 

Admiral Locklear. Certainly we need to sustain the size of our 
submarine force, and I would be an advocate of growing our sub- 
marine capability. We still maintain a significant advantage in un- 
dersea warfare, and we need to continue to maintain that signifi- 
cant advantage. 

The same applies to submarines that applies to ships or air- 
planes. Only one submarine can be in one place at one time. So we 
have to size that force based on what the world is showing us today 
and into the future. The world gets a vote on how we have to re- 
spond, and the submarines figure heavily, particularly my AOR, 
into scenarios from peace all the way to contingency. 

As far as the upgrades that we are putting into our Virginia- 
class submarines, I am comfortable that the submarine community 
and the Navy have looked hard at their role and how they are 
going to be in the role of the joint force and that they have cal- 
culated across a wide range of missions that submarines do, wheth- 
er it is intelligence and reconnaissance or whether it is strike capa- 
bilities, whether it is special operations capabilities, that these 
have been figured into the future design of the Virginia-class sub- 
marine. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 
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Robert Work testified before this committee last month at his 
confirmation hearing, and one of the things that was a concern to 
me, I think probably to Senators King and Ayotte, at a very paro- 
chial level is that he talked about the U.S. shipbuilding industrial 
base as being under pressure. As we have looked at the projected 
population of expert shipyard employees, those with 30 or more 
years of experience, it is expected to decline by roughly 40 percent 
by 2018. 

So I wonder if you could talk about how concerned you are about 
this. Admiral Locklear? What steps are being put in place to ad- 
dress attracting a new workforce to replace the folks who will be 
retiring, and especially given the challenges of budget cuts and un- 
certainty, how you expect we will address this coming challenge? 

Admiral Locklear. When I was a young officer on board one of 
my first ships, I was an engineering officer, and I happened to be 
in a U.S. shipyard at that time, having a ship worked on. We 
opened up the main engines of the ship, and the guy that was sit- 
ting next to me was a shipyard worker probably about my age, and 
he was showing me the inside of this engine. He said, “come down 
here. I want to show you something.” Inside that engine, he had 
welded his name when he was a young apprentice in that shipyard. 
The ship was about 25- to 30-years old at that time. So I had a 
good visibility of the credibility of that a continuity of these people 
that really understand the skill and craft of making very sophisti- 
cated ships, warships, and submarines. 

I believe our industrial base is under pressure, particularly as 
our shipbuilding industry shrinks and we do not do a lot of com- 
mercial shipbuilding in this country. So we have really a national 
treasure, national asset that has to be looked at from that perspec- 
tive. To expect that they compete out there in the open market 
globally, and particularly when we are, by law, required to build 
our ships in our own country, which is the right thing — so we have 
to continually update that workforce. We have to contract it and 
then retain it. 

So I know particularly the Navy, as Mr. Work talked about, has 
looked hard at this, but it has to be figured in the calculation of 
our national security strategy for the long run. 

Senator Shaheen. Obviously, we are very proud, those of us who 
represent the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. I am sure it is true of 
others who represent the other shipyards in this country — are very 
proud of the good work of the folks who have been there for many 
years and are very concerned about our actions here to make sure 
that we continue to support the level of activity that allows this 
country to maintain its security. As we look at the future and the 
potential cuts from sequestration kicking back in in 2015, it is cer- 
tainly something that I hope all of us will work very carefully with 
you and the leadership of our military to address because if we 
allow those cuts to come back in, it is going to have clear implica- 
tions for our future. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Wicker. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Admiral Locklear, I am deeply concerned about the administra- 
tion’s budget request that it may not provide the full range of 
equipment and ready forces necessary to our national security 
strategy in the Asia-Pacific region. Deterrence is intrinsically 
linked to readiness. To provide deterrence, our military’s capability 
must be tangible and demonstrable. 

So tell us, first of all, in a general sense, what do you see as the 
U.S. security priorities in the Asia-Pacific region and what is your 
assessment of the risk to your ability to execute our objectives in 
the Asia-Pacific region if we do not provide you with ready and ca- 
pable forces? 

Admiral Locklear. I think our first priority is to support Gen- 
eral Scaparrotti to ensure that peace and stability are maintained 
on the Korean peninsula and that the Kim Jong-un regime is prop- 
erly contained. 

The second priority, I think, is to ensure that our alliances, our 
historic alliances — we only have seven treaties as a nation, and five 
of those are in my AOR — are maintained and that they are up- 
graded for the 21st century and that they have the right military 
equipment to support those alliances. 

Then I would say the next is our growing list of partners and 
how we partner with them that are below the ally level but cer- 
tainly are no less important to us as far as how we maintain peace 
and security. 

Then finally, we have enjoyed stability in this region generally 
for the last number of decades. The U.S. military presence has un- 
derwritten that stability, and I believe it remains a priority. I be- 
lieve this is what the rebalance was about, and is recognition that 
we have to get back at it in the Asia-Pacific region by necessity, 
not by desire but by necessity. 

Senator Wicker. Sir, who are our growing list of partners? 
Would you outline those? 

Admiral Locklear. We have a strategic partnership in Singa- 
pore. We have a growing relationship with Malaysia and the Phil- 
ippines. The Philippines is an ally, but Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Brunei, all these countries that are predominantly in Southeast 
Asia and South Asia that are important to the future security envi- 
ronment. 

Senator Wicker. We have obligations to five countries under 
treaties, and then we have that growing list of partners. 

Help us with the people that might be listening, the American 
on the street, the guy at work, the soccer mom taking care of the 
family. How does stability affect us in our daily lives? Stability in 
your AOR. 

Admiral Locklear. My AOR is 50 percent of the world. Of that 
50 percent, 17 percent of it is land and 83 percent is water. Of that 
17 percent of the land, 6 out of every 10 people alive live on that 
17 percent. Most of the global economy is generated from there. 
Most of the type of two-way trade that our country does is in this 
region is generated there. Most of the energy supplies that really 
influence the global economy flow through this region every day. 

We are a Pacific nation. Our economy is Pacific-centric, and it is 
important to all of us for the security of our children and our 
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grandchildren to ensure that a peaceful and stable Asia in the 
Asia-Pacific is maintained. 

Senator Wicker. I think you are right, Admiral. 

It just concerns me a bit, as I look at what is going on now with 
some of our European allies, countries that have relied, to their 
detriment, on promises that we have made about the integrity of 
their territory. It just seems to me that any signal we send that 
we do not really take seriously our treaty obligations is a worri- 
some notion for people who might rely on us in the future. So I just 
wonder aloud to the members of this committee and the people 
within the sound of my voice what signals we are sending when we 
do not come down very hard on violations of the territory of some 
of our treaty partners. 

Let me shift, though, in the time I have. I am glad to know that 
Senator Reed, who is a distinguished leader on this committee, has 
asked you about our amphibious capability. I believe you said that 
you had asked for additional ships for your AOR. Is that correct. 
Admiral? 

Admiral Locklear. That is correct. It is part of the ongoing dia- 
logue about the rebalance and the priorities of how you accomplish 
that rebalance. Part of that discussion was about amphibious ship- 
ping. 

Senator Wicker. I think you probably have some people on this 
committee and in Congress who would like to help you on this. 

Why do you need more amphibious capability? Would you elabo- 
rate on the role of our marines, the expeditionary marines, in your 
AOR? Would the effectiveness of the marines be diminished if there 
were insufficient amphibious ships, or I guess if we do not correct 
the insufficient number of ships and how would this affect your 
abilities as the combatant commander? 

Admiral Locklear. Certainly I am not the only combatant com- 
mander that desires amphibious shipping or the marines that are 
on them. So there is a global competition among us as the world 
situation moves around and we need different types of forces. Gen- 
erally, the capabilities that the Marine Corps bring with amphib- 
ious readiness groups is applicable to almost every scenario from 
humanitarian assistance, disaster relief, all the way to high-end 
contingencies. But the global demand signal today is greater than 
what we can resource. 

Of course, we have to make tradeoffs. We only have so much 
money. We only have so much that could be dedicated. I think the 
Navy and the Marine Corps have teamed together to take a look 
at that. 

In my particular AOR, not only do I have forces that are out and 
about in the western Pacific predominantly, but I also have am- 
phibious forces that I train and maintain and then I send them to 
other combatant commands. I send them to U.S. Central Command 
and to U.S. European Command. 

In the Pacific, though, it is my view that as the marines come 
back, that we should optimize the capability of the marines par- 
ticularly in the area west of the dateline, and to do that, we have 
to have adequate amphibious lift to do that. 

Senator Wicker. Let me just leave you with this request. Tell us 
what you need and why you need it and what we will not be able 
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to do if you get less than that. I would hope that memhers of this 
committee would do what we could to make sure that we are ready 
for contingencies in your area. 

Thank you very much. Thank you to both of you, actually. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Wicker. 

Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, I would like to begin with a compliment. I was fortu- 
nate enough to spend the past weekend on the USS New Mexico, 
a Virginia-class submarine, doing exercises under the polar icecap. 
The machine, the device, the ship was extraordinary, but the over- 
whelming impression I had was of the quality of the sailors on that 
ship. From the commander to the mess folks, they were dedicated, 
patriotic, and passionate about what they were doing. You have an 
extraordinary organization. I think sometimes we talk about it in 
a general sense. But to see these young people and their level of 
knowledge — I was particularly impressed by enlisted people who 
had come up through the ranks to have real responsibility on that 
ship. It is an indication of the quality of the military that we have. 
I sometimes feel that we do not adequately acknowledge and re- 
ward those people for the extraordinary and uncomfortable, by defi- 
nition on a submarine, work that they do. It was a riveting experi- 
ence in terms of the admiration for those young people. So the or- 
ganization is to be complimented. 

Second, I want to associate myself with the comments of Senator 
Sessions. I worry that we are whistling past the graveyard in terms 
of the debt service requirement that is looming as interest rates in- 
evitably rise. Interest rates are now running at about 2 percent, 
which is the world record of low. If it goes to 4.5 percent, then in- 
terest charges — just interest charges — will exceed the current de- 
fense budget. That is dead money. It does not buy any ships, per- 
sonnel, park rangers. Pell Grants, or anything else. I think it is 
something that we really need to pay some attention to while we 
are in this interest lull because when they go up, it is going to be 
too late. 

Third, in terms of a comment. General, you mentioned that we 
have an asymmetric cyber advantage, but it occurs to me that for 
the same reason we have an asymmetric cyber vulnerability be- 
cause of the advanced nature of our society and the extent to which 
we depend upon the Internet and interrelationships for everything 
from the electrical grid to natural gas to financial services — so I be- 
lieve we do have, and I have observed that we do have, an advan- 
tage because of our advanced state. But several of my folks have 
pointed out to me that it also can be a significant disadvantage. 

Admiral, turning to your responsibilities, what do we need to bol- 
ster the security capabilities of our allies and partners in the re- 
gion, assuming we cannot carry the whole burden, especially where 
we do not have a permanent military presence? Is there more we 
should be doing in the area of foreign military sales (FMS), foreign 
military financing, training, and those kinds of things in the Pacific 
region? 

Admiral Locklear. In general, I would say that FMS are an ex- 
ceptional tool to be able to do a couple things. First, is to bolster 
the capacity and capability of our partners and our allies so that 
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they can be more supportive in the security environment, and we 
are certainly doing that with our key allies. 

Second, what it also does is that when you have FMS, it puts you 
together with a relationship for sometimes 20 or 30 years, depend- 
ing on the life of the system that you have. So you share training. 
You share schools. You share common experiences. You share parts 
supply, all those types of things. So I believe that FMS is a very 
valuable tool for being able to help us shape the security environ- 
ment, particularly in my AOR. 

Senator King. Senator Kaine and I were recently in the Middle 
East and observed the value of the training component where mili- 
tary officers from other countries come here for training. Clearly it 
is a training value, but it is also an America 101 process. Is that 
an aspect that takes place also in the Pacific theater? 

Admiral Locklear. It is. Of course, we rely heavily on Inter- 
national Military Education Training (IMET) funding to be able to 
do that, and I think we could use more IMET. You accurately stat- 
ed it. It is not just our partners and allies coming this direction, 
it is also our officers and enlisted going in their direction. Anytime 
you build trust and understanding, that lasts for years, and it 
builds an inherent ability in the security environment. When you 
have senior officers at my level in different countries that have 
known each other for 20 to 30 years, went to school with each 
other, it makes a difference when you have to deal with a crisis. 

Senator King. A question for both of you gentlemen. The Presi- 
dent’s 2015 budget requests to retire the U-2 manned aircraft in 
favor of the unmanned Global Hawk for high altitude reconnais- 
sance. Where would Global Hawk be able to provide the capabili- 
ties you need or will gaps be created by the retirement of the 
U-2? Do you gentlemen feel that the Air Force request is appro- 
priate, given your needs and the needs in your region? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, first of all, given the budget con- 
straints, I understand the Services’ and the Air Force’s need to re- 
duce platforms, also aging platforms. But in my particular case as 
the operational commander in Korea, the U-2 provides a unique 
capability that at least presently the Global Hawk will not provide. 
It will be a loss in intelligence that is very important to our indica- 
tors and warnings. So as we look at this, as they look at the retire- 
ment of the U-2, we have to look at the capabilities of the Global 
Hawk and perhaps build in those capabilities so that I do not have 
that intelligence loss. 

Senator King. Is it the case that you are dealing with a potential 
adversary that is so unpredictable and can act so rapidly that intel- 
ligence is of utmost importance? 

General Scaparrotti. It is. I have looked for persistence because 
of the indicator and warning that I need in a short timeline. 

Senator King. A follow-up question, very briefly. The Air Force 
is also requesting a reduction in Predator and Reaper combat air 
patrols from 65 to 55. Is that a problem? Admiral, why don’t you 
tackle that? 

Admiral Locklear. In our AOR — and I think General 
Scaparrotti will have his own perspective on it — the type of capa- 
bilities that the Reaper brings are — we live in a contested environ- 
ment. You cannot equate the success you have had with those plat- 
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forms in areas of the world where you have air supremacy or air 
superiority. What we have to have is survivable platforms, surviv- 
able capabilities. The reduction in those platforms, I think, is less 
important to us in the Asia-Pacific region than it may be in other 
parts of the world. 

Senator King. General, any thoughts on that question? 

General Scaparrotti. No. I agree with Admiral Locklear, that 
given the conditions that we have in Korea and high-intensity po- 
tential crisis, we would have to gain air dominance before we em- 
ployed those. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator King. 

Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank both of you for your service and your leadership 
and particularly also your families for the sacrifices you have 
made. We appreciate it. 

Admiral Locklear, I wanted to follow up on the question that my 
colleague. Senator Shaheen, asked you with regard to the sub- 
marine capabilities of our country. I believe you said that you are 
an advocate for greater capabilities for our attack submarine fleet, 
if that is right. 

Admiral Locklear. That is correct. 

Senator Ayotte. Certainly, you talked about the importance of 
the Virginia-class, submarine, particularly with our capability in 
the Asia-Pacific region. 

One question I wanted to ask you is what percentage of your 
combatant commander requirements for attack submarines are 
being met? 

Admiral Locklear. They are not all being met. 

Senator Ayotte. They are not all being met. In fact, last year I 
think it was about 50 percent in terms of the combatant com- 
mander requirement requests for attack submarine. I would appre- 
ciate an update on that. My sense is, it is probably not much better 
or may not even be any better. It may be lower. I look forward to 
those numbers. So we are not meeting all our combatant com- 
mander requests for attack submarines. 

As we look forward to the Los Angeles-class submarines retiring 
in the coming years, we are replacing them with Virginia-class sub- 
marines. As I look at the numbers, our attack submarines will de- 
cline from 55 attack submarines in fiscal year 2013, if we go for- 
ward, to a low of actually 42 in 2029. We are seeing a diminishing 
trajectory despite the fact — I am very glad that there was obviously 
an inclusion of two Virginia-class submarine productions over the 
Future Years Defense Program. I am seeing a disconnect in terms 
of our needs not only in the Asia-Pacific region, but this is where 
I think we see it very much and the declining capacity we will have 
under the current predictions for attack submarines. 

If we are rebalancing to the Asia-Pacific region — and really, as 
we have heard today, it is an environment dominated by maritime 
presence. How can we justify a 24 percent decrease in the size of 
our attack submarine fleet? Does this not suggest that we are not 
adequately resourcing this rebalancing as we look at a time, as you 
said in your testimony, that, in fact, China has increasing capa- 
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bility with regard to their submarine fleet and has continued to in- 
vest in their submarine fleet? Could you help me with that? 

Admiral Locklear. I think you accurately represented what the 
future will be based on based on even building two a year. 

Senator Ayotte. Right. 

Admiral Locklear. Of course, when the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations (CNO) — I will not speak for him, but he is the guy who has 
to manage putting all the requirements into a fixed top line. It 
comes down to managing risk and finding where we can absorb 
risk inside the budgets that we are given. Unfortunately, I think 
that the best that they have been able to do, even at two a year, 
is what you just outlined. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. Admiral. I just think that people 
need to understand that this is going to be a significant decrease 
if we stay where we are with regard to how we are resourcing the 
overall defense budget but also, in particular, our submarine fleet 
when there are going to be greater needs where countries like 
China are making greater investment and where the value of our 
attack submarine fleet is paramount in terms of defense of the Na- 
tion and also our presence in the Asia-Pacific region. I think this 
is an issue we have to pay careful attention to, and it is one that 
we need to focus on. 

I also fully agree with my colleague about the value of our work- 
force that maintains those submarine fleets but also the workforce 
that has the technical expertise and background. I am very proud 
of the workers at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, but this is some- 
thing that, as you described, is a treasure that we need to continue 
to invest in if we are going to have that capacity going forward. 

General Scaparrotti, I wanted to ask you about something in 
your testimony. You talked about missile defense shortfalls in 
terms of your responsibilities. What is it that are our missile de- 
fense shortfalls and what are your concerns there? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, first of all, we have a challenging 
environment in terms of North Korea’s development of ballistic 
missiles, and they continue apace at that. It is both a U.S. and a 
ROK concern that I have in terms of the alliance, and it is devel- 
oping, along with the ROK, a layered interoperable missile defense 
system that has the right components and also has the sufficient 
munitions. I have made the specific requirements known. 

Senator Ayotte. It seems to me with the often erratic behavior 
of the new leader in North Korea, that this is an important invest- 
ment for us if we have needs in missile defense, in particular, for 
protecting South Korea and our troops that are there. I look for- 
ward to working with you on this issue because I think this is crit- 
ical with the threats we face in the region and also I think with 
what we have seen, as you say in your testimony, troubling actions 
by North Korea in terms of proliferation of weapons as well. I think 
this is another issue that we need to watch and is of deep concern 
to us and our allies. 

Admiral Locklear, I wanted to ask you about a particular system 
and its value to PACOM, and that is the Joint Land Attack Cruise 
Missile Defense Elevated Netted Sensor (JLENS), which is de- 
signed to detect, track, and defeat airborne threats including cruise 
missiles, manned, and unmanned aircraft. Of course, you have al- 
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ready testified about some of that activity already in the Asia-Pa- 
cific region and surface-moving targets, as well as swarming boats. 
In fact, Secretary Hagel has said that four combatant commands, 
including your command, have expressed an interest in the capa- 
bility provided by JLENS. 

Would deployment of JLENS in the Pacific theater help PACOM 
provide surveillance and the fire control required to better provide 
missile defense and force protection to forward-deployed troops? 
First, I wanted to get your thoughts on this system. 

Second, are you aware that there actually is a second JLENS 
that stands in reserve right now? Not to put it in more civilian 
terms, but it is in the closet right now in Utah and not being de- 
ployed. Can you help me understand why that is? 

Admiral Locklear. First of all, you accurately portrayed it. I 
sent a letter to Secretary Panetta at that time asking for the capa- 
bilities that a JLENS-like system would provide in relation to the 
sophisticated integrated air missile defense scenarios that we face 
in the Asia-Pacific. It would be important. It is important. 

It is important, I think, since it is a relatively new technology, 
to get it out, to test it. You cannot just bring these things in over- 
night and expect them to be properly integrated. We have to work 
our way through that. 

I was aware that there is another system. I think that the deci- 
sion was made by the joint force, because of the capabilities of the 
system and the uncertainties of other regions of the world, to keep 
one in reserve just in case we need it. I do not fault their decision. 
I think that given the fact that we only have two of the systems 
and the fact that the world is pretty dynamic, keeping one in re- 
serve may be the best solution for now. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you very much, both of you. We appre- 
ciate it. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Hirono. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to first associate myself with the comments of Sen- 
ators King and Ayotte in recognizing the competence and the dedi- 
cation of the men and women who serve. 

Admiral Locklear, it is always good to see you once again. I also 
want to commend you on releasing PACOM’s energy security strat- 
egy. It is a concise, clear-eyed assessment of the challenges and op- 
portunities the United States faces with regard to energy matters 
in this region, and clearly access to affordable, sustainable energy 
sources is a key part of security and stability in the region. 

To my question. Admiral, you mentioned the value of multilat- 
eral engagements within the region. Specifically, you were talking 
about this with regard to Senator Wicker’s comments. At Secretary 
Hagel’s invitation, the ASEAN defense ministers meeting will be 
held in Hawaii next month. What are your thoughts about the sig- 
nificance of this meeting, and do you have plans or are there plans 
for other meetings of this sort with countries or our partners who 
are below the alliance level, as you noted? 

Admiral Locklear. One of my objectives as PACOM Commander 
is to be as supportive as possible of the ASEAN nations, the 
ASEAN organization. Beyond Secretary Hagel’s hosting the begin- 
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ning of April in Hawaii, which I will assist him in hosting them — 
and we will talk about many aspects of multilateral cooperation — 
I also make it a point every time I go to Jakarta to stop in and 
see the permanent representatives of ASEAN, to see the Secretary- 
General or his Deputy while I am there, and to show generally U.S. 
support for growing multilateral organizations such as ASEAN. 
There is a growing place, I think, particularly in Southeast Asia for 
these multilateral organizations that when they come together, 
they are a consensus organization. We have to set our expectations 
at a certain level, but certainly they should have a voice and they 
should have a voice together. 

Senator Hirono. As you noted, the kind of relationships that we 
build in these areas and with these countries would be very bene- 
ficial to our national security interests also. 

With the rebalance to the Asia-Pacific theater, I am having a bit 
of trouble understanding a new Air Force plan which would move 
four Air Force KC-135 tankers from Joint Base Pearl Harbor- 
Hickam to the Mainland. Given the space and time needs, it seems 
to me that keeping the tankers forward-deployed in Hawaii would 
make the most sense. Would you like to share your perspective on 
this proposal? 

Admiral Locklear. I have not yet seen the formal proposal by 
the Air Force, but that proposal would have to come through me 
for my comment. The decision to move any forces that are combat- 
ant commands to PACOM or under my command would have to be 
authorized by Secretary Hagel. There will be a dialogue about this. 
I think there will be a lot of perspectives as we look at it. 

I believe those four airplanes were a result of a base realignment 
and closure initiative a number of years back. What I understand 
is that there are some maintenance efficiencies that we are being 
driven to because of the fiscal realities we are in, that this is prob- 
ably the reason that the Air Force is pursuing the consolidation of 
these assets. But we have not made a decision yet. 

Senator Hirono. I would have an expectation that the National 
Guard, Air Force, and you would be very much engaged. Of course, 
I want to be in touch also. 

DOD has proposed a 36 percent reduction in military construc- 
tion (MILCON) funds for fiscal year 2015, and it is my under- 
standing that these cuts were made to help operations and readi- 
ness accounts because of the impact of sequester. How will these 
budget changes affect your ability to carry out your missions in 
PACOM both from the MILCON and operations and readiness 
standpoints? 

Admiral Locklear. In general, slowing of MILCON that we had 
anticipated in our program to this degree, 36 percent will impact 
the Services’ ability throughout the world, but in particular in my 
AOR to be able to move forward with some of their initiatives. For 
instance, in Hawaii, I think there has been a MILCON reduction 
at Kaneohe. We are moving to move V-22s there, new Cobras, new 
Huey helicopters. It will slow the pace at which we are able to inte- 
grate these forces into the AOR. 

Senator Hirono. My hope is also that the deferred MILCON 
items will be restored as we go along and as we assess the needs 
that you have in this area. 
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You mentioned the cyber threat that impacts the PACOM AOR, 
and with the ever-increasing number of cyber attacks everywhere, 
frankly, would you support a strong cyber team that is made up 
of Active, Guard, and Reserve personnel in your AOR? 

Admiral Locklear. Generally speaking, the more cyber experts 
we have, the better. But I would recommend that we refer that 
over to Cyber Command to take a look at how those forces would 
be integrated in the overall cyber plan because, as we have seen 
in the last number of years, the Guard in times of crises goes for- 
ward in many cases, and we would have to understand how they 
would be manned and trained and maintained to be relevant when 
they showed up with the Active Forces in a contingency. 

Senator Hirono. It is clear that we all ought to be working in 
parallel, of course, all of us should be working together. That is 
really where I am going. I certainly am not advocating that every- 
body does their own thing in this area because it is really com- 
plicated, I realize. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Hirono. 

Senator Graham? 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank both of you for your service. 

General, is it a fair statement that North Korea is one of the 
most unstable nation states in the world today? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir, I would agree. 

Senator Graham. In the top two or three? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. In terms of their missile program, by 2024, do 
you expect that they will have ballistic missile capability that could 
effectively reach our Homeland? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir, on the pace they are on. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Do you expect by 2024 that they will have plu- 
tonium weapons, not just uranium-based nuclear bombs? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Admiral, by 2024 if China continues on their 
present pace of building up their military, what will the balance of 
power be between China and the United States in your command? 

Admiral Locklear. I think in the region, the balance of power 
will continue to shift in the direction of the Chinese depending on 
how much more investments they make and depending on what 
our forces look like forward. So it will continue to shift. 

Senator Graham. We are uncertain as to what China will do, but 
it seems like they are intent on building up the military. Is that 
a fair statement? 

Admiral Locklear. At 12.2 percent, that is a fair statement. 

Senator Graham. Let us look at the pace they are on and what 
will happen to us by 2024. If sequestration is fully implemented — 
how much longer realistically do you have in this command? A cou- 
ple of years? What is the normal tour? 

Admiral Locklear. It is about 3 years. I am in my last year. 

Senator Graham. As we look forward, we will probably have two 
or three commanders by 2024 at least. 

Looking down the road, if sequestration is fully implemented, 
what will that mean in terms of the ability to defend this region 
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and to have a deterrent presence? Is sequestration a mild, medium, 
or severe effect on future commanders to be able to represent our 
interests in your area? 

Admiral Locklear. I think assuming that the world, other than 
the Asia-Pacific region, will not be peaceful in 2024, sequestration 
will have a severe effect on our abilities. 

Senator Graham. Now, General, the transition of leadership in 
North Korea — is it stabilizing or is it still volatile? Do we know 
who is in charge of the country? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, we do know who is in charge. It 
is Kim Jong-un. I think recently he has stabilized somewhat. He 
is displaying a normal routine at this point, purposely so, I think, 
for his regime. But we do not know yet the stability within his 
close regime. A significant change in the leadership recently there. 

Senator Graham. Do we have any real leverage to stop their nu- 
clear program from developing at the pace they would desire? 

General Scaparrotti. I think the sanctions that we have used 
to this point have not had the impact in that regard. 

Senator Graham. South Korea. Are they seeking to enrich ura- 
nium? 

General Scaparrotti. There are discussions with civil nuclear 
capability. 

Senator Graham. Is it our position to oppose enrichment by the 
South Koreans for civilian purposes, or do you know? 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, I do not know. 

Senator Graham. Admiral, you have a lot of the world to be re- 
sponsible for. Our military budgets will be at 2.3 percent of GDP. 
Do you know the last time America spent 2.3 percent of GDP on 
defense in the modern era? 

Admiral Locklear. I could not accurately say. 

Senator Graham. Is this not dangerous, what we are doing? 

Admiral Locklear. The real question, as we talked about here 
today, is how do you weigh what appears to be the looming threat 
to the U.S. economy. 

Senator Graham. Let us say if you eliminated DOD in per- 
petuity, would it remotely move us toward balancing the budget? 

Admiral Locklear. From what I can see, it would not. 

Senator Graham. So if we assume that is fairly accurate, the 
path we have taken as a Nation in terms of our defense capabili- 
ties — would you say it is alarming? 

Admiral Locklear. I would say that it bears serious watching. 

Senator Graham. What would you say. General? 

General Scaparrotti. Sir, I would say that I am very concerned 
about it. 

Senator Graham. From our enemies’ point of view, do you see it 
likely that China will have a confrontation with Japan over the is- 
lands that are in question. Admiral? 

Admiral Locklear. I think the potential for miscalculation, if 
they do not manage it between themselves properly, could be high 
and it could be very dangerous. That said, I do not see in the near 
term that they are heading in the direction of confrontation. 

Senator Graham. When you talk to our allies, do they seem con- 
cerned about the direction we are heading as a Nation, the United 
States, in terms of our defense capability? Have some of the things 
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that have happened in the Mideast — has that affected at all the 
view of American reliability in your area of operation? 

Admiral Locklear. I think the whole world watches what we do 
militarily, and for a long time, we have been the single guarantor 
of security around the world. 

Senator Graham. But they need to hedge their bets? 

Admiral Locklear. They are starting to. I think they are start- 
ing to look at it and they are asking the question of our staying 
power globally, not just in my region. 

Senator Graham. Thank you both. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Graham. 

Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and to our witnesses, 
thank you for your service and your testimony this morning. 

I do not think anyone has mentioned yet, but we should applaud 
the work of the 7th Fleet in assisting in trying to find the Air Ma- 
laysia flight, just an example of the kind of thing the military does 
every day to advance humanitarian and other causes, and that 
work is important work. 

I think many of the questions and comments today have really 
circled back to budgetary reality. Certainly Senator Graham’s did. 
We have two budgetary choices posed for this committee by the 
President’s budget submission. Do we accept the President’s budget 
or some version of it, which I call the “half-sequester budget?” The 
President’s proposal would actually absorb half the sequester cuts 
over the entire range of the sequester, but try to find a replace- 
ment for the other half and there is a suggested replacement from 
2016 and out. Or do we just accept the full sequester? 

There is no way we can do what we want if we accept the full 
sequester. Period, full stop. We cannot do it. If we are concerned, 
we have a way to solve it, but the way we have to solve it is do 
what we did in the 2014 to 2015 budget and do sequester relief 

So it is my hope that we will work in 2016 and out just like we 
did in the 2014 to 2015 budget to do it. That is ultimately the sig- 
nificant way to answer some of the concerns that you are each lay- 
ing on the table, in my view. 

Admiral Locklear, I want to ask you a question about one aspect 
of the full sequester or half-sequester budget, and it deals with car- 
riers because that is one of the items that is most obviously dif- 
ferent between the President’s submitted budget and the full se- 
quester version. That is scaling back from an 11-carrier Navy to a 
10-carrier Navy. The 11-carrier Navy is a statutory requirement. I 
believe you testified recently before the House Armed Services 
Committee where you said 11 carriers continues to be a pretty im- 
portant component to America’s maritime dominance. I would like 
it if you would describe that, please. 

Admiral Locklear. We debated a long time what the utility of 
the carrier would be in the 21st century, and we continue to see 
it as, I would say, in the forefront of military instruments that 
leadership have been able to use to be able to maintain the peace, 
to maintain stability, and in crisis, to be able to respond quickly. 

The benefit of our carrier force today is that it is unequaled in 
the world. It is nuclear. It is sustainable at sea for just about as 
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long as you can think about it. It carries a very credible capability 
to maintain peace and to be able to prevail in crisis. 

The down side to the nuclear carrier force or the opportunity 
costs, maybe not the down side, is that they are nuclear and they 
have to be maintained in a safe manner which, if you take a look 
at the history of Navy nuclear power, you have to give these young 
men and women who do this a lot of credit. You have young 19- 
and 20-year-old people running these nuclear reactors, and they 
have been largely without any incident for the history of the pro- 
gram. But to do that, you have to bring them back through mainte- 
nance. They have to come back to our shipyards. They have to be 
in nuclear shipyards to have that done. 

In the day-to-day operations globally to be able to maintain the 
requirements that I have and the other combatant commanders 
have, based on the world as it is, about 11 aircraft carriers is just 
barely making it today. 

Senator Kaine. What would it mean in PACOM if we dropped 
back from 11 to 10, changed the statutory requirement, did not re- 
fuel the George Washington, and dropped back from 11 to 10? What 
would it mean in PACOM? 

Admiral Locklear. I am confident we would still maintain a nu- 
clear carrier forward in the Japanese alliance. We have announced 
recently that Ronald Reagan would be that replacement. So we are 
moving in that direction. 

The implication would be that there would be greater periods of 
time not only in my AOR but other AORs where a combatant com- 
mander would say a carrier is needed in this crisis or needed in 
this scenario and there would not be one available. 

Senator Kaine. If I could continue. Admiral, with you, I want to 
talk a little bit about China. I think, as I was hearing your testi- 
mony, you were indicating that China is pretty rapidly chewing 
away any dominance that we might have in the region, but I think 
you indicated that even at a 12 percent growth in defense expendi- 
tures, it would be many decades before they could reduce our domi- 
nance globally. Did I understand the gist of your testimony cor- 
rectly? 

Admiral Locklear. That is correct. 

Senator Kaine. Does China have military bases outside of China? 

Admiral Locklear. Not that I am aware of today. 

Senator Kaine. Does China have significant military presence 
today in the Americas? 

Admiral Locklear. Military presence, no. 

Senator Kaine. Africa? 

Admiral Locklear. Military presence, no. 

Senator Kaine. Europe? 

Admiral Locklear. No. 

Senator Kaine. Middle East? 

Admiral Locklear. Just in the Gulf of Aden, where they have 
done counter-piracy operations. 

Senator Kaine. So based on that, is it your understanding that 
China is basically trying to significantly grow the projection of mili- 
tary presence in their region but is not, at least to this point, sig- 
nificantly growing military presence elsewhere? 
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Admiral Locklear. The predominance of their efforts are in the 
region. 

Senator Kaine. So that explains the testimony you gave earlier. 
They are chewing away our dominance in their region, hut it would 
take a long time for them, even at significant growth, to chew away 
our dominance elsewhere. 

Admiral Locklear. That is correct. When you combine the U.S. 
global security capability with that of our allies, with that of our 
significant allies in all parts of the world, they would have a dif- 
ficult time of it globally. 

Senator Kaine. Mr. Chairman, I just ask these questions to sug- 
gest, I think, most would say China is our “principal competitor” 
in the next century. They have a fundamentally diferent business 
model than we do. Our business model is a global projection of 
presence both physical with fixed assets, bases, and flexible assets 
like carriers. At least to now, they are pursuing a very different 
business model. Military bases. That is not what we are focused on. 
Other regions. That is not what we are focused on. It is as if we 
pulled all our resources into the Americas, we would be a major 
force in one part of the world. That is not what we are doing. So 
our principal competitor has a different business model than we do. 

One last question, if I could, on the Senkaku Islands. I think this 
is a confusing one for us because these are uninhabited islands. Is 
the debate, the controversy, the skirmish potentially between 
China and Japan over those islands — it is not about the islands as 
an economic source unless there are natural resources there. Is it 
more about national pride or dominating sea lanes or just for 
China creating a buffer in that region they care about? How would 
you describe it? 

Admiral Locklear. I would describe it as primarily a sovereignty 
issue, less economic, and it is not something new. This issue has 
been around for a long time. Of course, as a Government, we do 
not take sides on territorial disputes, but Japan is our ally and we 
made it pretty clear how we would support our ally in the case of 
this particular scenario. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you to the witnesses. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Kaine. 

Senator Blumenthal. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to begin by pursuing the line of questioning that Senator 
Kaine began and his very pertinent observation that China’s stra- 
te^c model is focused on its part of the world. Yet, you make the 
point, I think, very tellingly in your testimony. Admiral, that China 
will soon have its first credible sea-based nuclear deterrent prob- 
ably before the end of this year. Now, that ability to project nuclear 
power beyond its area, if it is further grown and expanded, would 
somewhat contradict the reasoning that Senator Kaine has just ad- 
vanced or the model that he has just outlined, would it not? In 
other words, it projects a nuclear deterrent that potentially could 
be aimed at this country protecting interests beyond just its imme- 
diate area. 

Admiral Locklear. I think they have had a nuclear deterrent 
that could be aimed at this country. So putting in a sea-based for 
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them, I think, just as it does for us or for the Indians who are pur- 
suing the same thing, it adds another layer of confidence that their 
strategic nuclear deterrent will not be compromised. 

So what it does for me, a PACOM Commander, is that in the 
event you should ever have crisis, I do not think a conflict or a cri- 
sis with China is inevitable. I do not think it is. Certainly it would 
not be in the best interest of peace and security in the world for 
that to happen. So we have to walk ourselves back from that dia- 
logue, I think. 

In general, I think what they are doing would just add more com- 
plexity to how we would ever enter a contingency, but we should 
not talk ourselves into one either. 

Senator Blumenthal. On our strategic lay-down in the Pacific, 
I noted that the notional 2020 strategic lay-down seems to con- 
template a 22 percent ship increase based in that part of the world. 
Is that correct? 

Admiral Locklear. I think that when you define my AOR and 
where the ships and the submarines and airplanes are, it extends 
basically from California to the intersection of India and Pakistan. 
They will be somewhere in that large area, not necessarily west of 
the dateline. 

Senator Blumenthal. But is that 22 percent increase not based 
outside of the United States, in other words, non-U.S. bases? 

Admiral Locklear. Not all of it, no. 

Senator Blumenthal. What percentage of it? 

Admiral Locklear. I will have to get you the exact percentage 
that will be outside of U.S. bases. I cannot give it to you off the 
top of my head. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The potential for U.S. domestic job creation and economic activity resulting from 
the basing of forward deployed Pacific forces to Hawaii or California in the U.S. Pa- 
cific Command area of responsibility has not been assessed. If Congress requires 
such data, a request to the Department of the Navy is recommended. Force lay- 
down decisions are based on operational and strategic considerations in an effort to 
deliver required capability in the most cost-effective way. 

Senator Blumenthal. Is there a way that more of those ships 
can be based in the United States rather than based abroad? I 
know I am putting it in somewhat simplistic terms, but I think the 
reason for my questioning is basing more of these ships in the 
United States means more jobs in the United States and poten- 
tially greater levels of scrutiny and oversight about contracting. 

Admiral Locklear. To some degree we are an island nation, 
when you take a look at us globally where we are located. As an 
island nation that is predominantly a maritime nation, the value 
of maritime forces forward is why you have a Navy. Otherwise, if 
you just want to bring them all home — ^because of the vast dis- 
tances we have to travel, to continually rotate them from home, 
first of all, is very expensive. For instance, for every one ship that 
I have deployed forward somewhere, it takes about four ships back 
in the continental United States to be able to support that rotation. 
So it is a cost-effective solution to be forward particularly where 
you have an ally or a host nation that is willing to help support 
you. I am always reticent to say let us just bring everything back 
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to the Homeland. It sounds good but it is not operationally a good 
thing to do. 

Senator Blumenthal. I am not suggesting and I am not in any 
way arguing with you, so to speak. What I am suggesting is an 
analysis that assesses the potential for creating jobs, for sustaining 
economic activity at those bases, whether it is Hawaii or California, 
rather than abroad. I recognize that it may be more cost-effective 
looking at it solely in terms of the dollars and cents in your budget, 
but I am thinking about employment and economic activity. 

If you would get back to me with those numbers, I would very 
much appreciate it. 

General, I noticed that yesterday there was an announcement 
that the ROK has officially selected the F-35, the conventional 
takeoff and landing design, and announced purchase of 40 of them. 
I am wondering if you could tell us how that helps you in terms 
of both a common platform with our ally and also the qualitative 
military advantage of the F-35. 

General Scaparrotti. Senator, first of all, the announcement 
yesterday was one of those that included the Global Hawk, I be- 
lieve, as well. Those are commitments that as an alliance the ROK 
has made as a part of the commitments of Strategic Alliance 2015. 
The first part is that they have invested in the qualities and the 
capabilities that they bring to this alliance. Both those platforms — 
in particular, the F-35 provides the state-of-the-art capability, com- 
patible with us and interoperability, and particularly having the 
same systems gives us a great deal more agility. 

Finally, their air force is building. It is getting stronger all the 
time and that helps us a great deal. 

In the plans that we have there, both in armistice and if we were 
to go to crisis, the air force and the establishment of air dominance 
is critical. 

Senator Blumenthal. I understand that there are eight other 
international partners. I do not know whether any of those are in 
the area under your command. Do you know what the state of pur- 
chases by those other eight international partners are at this 
point? 

General Scaparrotti. No, Senator, not specifically. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Again, thank you both for your extraordinarily distinguished serv- 
ice to our country, and thank you to all the men and women under 
your command. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Blumenthal. 

I just have one additional question. Others, obviously if they 
have questions, we will have them addressed as well. 

In your prepared remarks. Admiral, you said that it would en- 
hance our security cooperation effectiveness with key allies and 
partners if we had an authority to have $30 million in a security 
cooperation authority managed by the Joint Staff under the 
MILCON appropriation. I am wondering whether that request was 
made of the administration when they put together their budget 
and whether or not there is something like that in the budget re- 
quest. We are trying to find out if there is any reference to that. 
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Admiral Locklear. DOD is aware of my desire to do that. I can- 
not tell you if it is actually in a line somewhere. I will have to look 
myself and see if it is in there. 

The purpose of it is it would give us enhanced flexibility to he 
able to do some of the things that statute-wise we are prevented 
from doing today from small dollars to big impact. 

Chairman Levin. All right. If you can give us that for the record, 
we would appreciate it. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Chairman Levin. I have a number of other questions for both of 
you for the record. Other colleagues may as well. 

Are there any additional questions? Senator Kaine? 

Senator Kaine. Did our intelligence provide us any advance 
warning that China was going to impose the ADIZ in November 
2013 ? 

Admiral Locklear. We had been observing the dialogue, the po- 
tential for that for some time. As far as the exact date, and maybe 
a day or 2 warning, we did not receive indications of that. So it was 
a surprise to the region of when they actually announced it. But 
we knew for some time that there was a contemplation of that. 

Senator Kaine. So the surprise was the timing rather than that 
they actually took this step. 

Admiral Locklear. Right. We came out pretty firm about how 
we felt about it afterwards, but in reality every country should 
have the ability to look at their own defenses and to put these 
types of things in place. We have more ADIZs than any other coun- 
try in the world, but it is the method and the extra caveats that 
were put on it that made it unacceptable. Instead of being just, 
well, let us have a dialogue with our neighbors and talk about how 
we are going to defend our territorial air space, it was laid on as 
a direct issue with Japan and the Senkakus. There was not any 
dialogue among the region or among the neighbors. There was not 
any dialogue with the United States about it. So in the end, it did 
not sit well with the region in general. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you. 

Senator Blumenthal. Mr. Chairman, one last quick question. 
Thank you. 

Admiral, thank you for being so forthcoming on the bases abroad. 

One of the reasons for my questions is not only the jobs and eco- 
nomic activity but also some of the reports of corruption or waste 
in contracting and so forth. I wonder whether there have been 
changes in the systems providing for greater oversight and scru- 
tiny, whether the systems of contracting and procurement have 
been changed at all with respect to those bases abroad. 

Admiral Locklear. I would have to dig into the specifics of your 
question. Senator. I am not sure I know contracting irregularities 
that we are talking about. 

I know we have, including General Scaparrotti here, very cred- 
ible leadership in these alliances and the bases and the dialogue 
that goes on about how we share costs, how we share responsibil- 
ities. We just finished negotiating the mutual agreement between 
us and the South Koreans, which we hope that they ratify as soon 
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as their congress comes back into session. We have a very delib- 
erate dialogue with our allies in Japan about how the money is 
spent. So I think we are doing due diligence. 

Senator Blumenthal. Let me be more specific then just to give 
you a little bit more — Glenn Defense Marine Asia. I am sure that 
name is familiar to you. It is a Singapore-based firm that has serv- 
iced Navy vessels throughout Asia, in fact, continued to do so until 
its chief executive was recently arrested. I wonder if you could pro- 
vide us with the records of contracts that the Navy signed since 
2009 and also — I am not going to prolong this hearing, but perhaps 
in a written response — an account of what is being done to prevent 
occurrences of that kind of issue in the future. 

Admiral Locklear. I will. Senator. I will have to get with the 
Navy, with the CNO. It is his primary oversight of those contracts, 
even in my AOR, as the Army has primary oversight of the con- 
tracts in Korea. So we will try to consolidate an answer for you 
with the Navy. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Oversight for our contracting is critical to ensure we have the proper support to 
execute our mission. Secretary Mabus has spoken to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the fleet commanders, component commanders, and three- and four-star admirals 
stationed around the world on the importance and diligence to prevent, identify, and 
stop improper behavior. The alleged behavior by government employees is not ac- 
ceptable in the Navy or anywhere in the U.S. Government. With respect to hus- 
banding in particular, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Research, Develop- 
ment, and Acquisition, Sean Stackley, has engaged to review acquisition strategies 
for husbanding and similar contracts worldwide. A team of experts met and imple- 
mented changes in the acquisition process, tightening up procedures to provide the 
maximum effective oversight. This includes further standardizing of fleet require- 
ments, removing pay functions from ships, and better guidance to ship commanding 
officers. 

As combatant commander, I utilize my engagement team continually to address 
both U.S. forces and foreign countries on proper engagement, strong ethics, and 
oversight of contracts and our own personnel. I make it a point to address and 
stress integrity and our duty to prevent, detect, and properly adjudicate failures 
with our foreign partners during my meetings, our exercises, and mutual engage- 
ments. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Any other questions? [No response.] 

If not, we thank you both for your service and for your testimony. 
Again, please pass along our thanks to the men and women with 
whom you serve. 

We will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:44 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

NORTH KOREAN REGIME PRIORITIES AND DETERRENCE 

1. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, for many years our 
senior intelligence and military leaders have told us their assessment that the high- 
est priority for the North Korean leadership is regime survival. Do you believe that 
regime survival is also the highest priority for the current leader of North Korea, 
Kim Jong-Un? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 
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2. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, if North Korea’s 
leadership most values regime survival, do you believe that we will be able to con- 
tinue to deter North Korea from taking actions that would result in the destruction 
of their regime, such as attacking South Korea or the Lfnited States? 

Admiral Lockleae. [Deleted.] 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 


MISSILE DEFENSE AND NORTH KOREA 

3. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, last year, in re- 
sponse to North Korea’s provocative behavior, including threats to use missiles 
against the United States, Secreta^ Hagel announced plans to deploy 14 additional 
Ground-Based Interceptors (GBI) in Alaska and an additional radar in Japan. Do 
you agree that we need to continue to improve our Homeland missile defense capa- 
bilities relative to North Korea, especially our sensor and discrimination capabilities 
like the long-range discriminating radar that Congress mandated in last year’s de- 
fense authorization bill, which is funded in the budget request? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 


intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance challenges against north 

KOREA 

4. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, North Korea is a 
tightly controlled and closed country, which makes it particularly hard to know 
much about what their government is planning or doing. Can you describe the chal- 
lenges you face in obtaining reliable information about North Korea’s military capa- 
bilities and intentions, especially the challenges related to our intelligence, recon- 
naissance, and surveillance (ISR) requirements? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 


china’s declared air defense identification zone 

5. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, during your testimony you stated that Chi- 
na’s declaration of the Air Defense Identification Zone (ADIZ) has not changed Ja- 
pan’s operations in the area of the Senkaku Islands. Has it, however, been used by 
China as justification for greater People’s Liberation Army (PLA) Navy or Air Force 
activity in the area of the Senkaku Islands? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 


china’s military growth and modernization 

6. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, it was recently announced that China is in- 
creasing its defense budget for fiscal year 2014 by 12 percent. Due to the lack of 
transparency with regard to the Chinese military budget, it is unclear how the 
budget increase will be spent. Much of the interest in China’s continued rise as a 
global power is focused on how its rise will challenge regional security and stability. 
In your assessment, where is China focusing the bulk of its military spending in- 
crease? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 


south china sea and the law of the sea convention 

7. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, the need to maintain the free, unimpeded 
flow of international trade and commerce throughout the Asia-Pacific region is one 
of the reasons the administration seeks to rebalance toward the Asia-Pacific region. 
One maritime area of particular importance in the western Pacific is the South 
China Sea, through which trillions of dollars of global commerce, including about 
$1 trillion of U.S. commerce, passes each year. However, stability in the South 
China Sea is complicated by the various conflicting claims to land features and 
water space by bordering countries and the meaningful resolution of those claims 
has been elusive. You have previously stated your support for the United States be- 
coming a party of the U.N. Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS). How 
would joining this treaty benefit the U.S. military operations in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion and how does not being a party disadvantage the United States? 
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Admiral Locklear. U.S. accession would increase our credibility and influence in 
defending the Convention’s existing norms that enable the access, mobility, and 
sustainment of our fleet. Our non-party status detracts from our ability to lead de- 
velopments in the maritime domain and enables emerging powers to advance their 
contrary interpretations of the UNCLOS. 

Not being a party to the UNCLOS is used against the United States when we 
challenge — diplomatically or operationally — excessive maritime claims of nations in 
the Asia-Pacific region. Most States in the area are Parties to the Convention and 
cite to its language as legal authority for their claims. Some of those countries state 
the U.S. invocation of the UNCLOS language as disingenuous as a non-Party since 
the U.S.’s legal foundation is based in customary international law as opposed to 
the Treaty. The U.S. asserts the Convention embodies customary international law, 
which hinds all nations regardless of their status with respect to the Convention. 
However, customary international law is created by state practice over time. States’ 
claims and actions create and alter customary international law; it is not necessarily 
static. However, the Convention binds the Parties to the language of the Convention 
and that language only changes through a formal amendment process. The current 
language in the Convention is favorable to the United States. By acceding to the 
Convention, the United States will be in a better position to interpret and control 
that language. 

8. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, in view of the various territorial and mari- 
time disputes in the South China Sea and the East China Sea, how would joining 
the UNCLOS support U.S. interests in these critical maritime areas? 

Admiral Locklear. The rules of the Convention that guarantee the freedom of 
navigation are favorable to our interests. Being a party to the Convention would en- 
hance the credibility of our operational assertions and diplomatic challenges against 
excessive maritime claims throughout the world. Being a Party to the Convention 
would demonstrate U.S. commitment to the rules-hased international order and 
strengthen the foundation for partnerships with countries that share our national 
interest in preserving the navigational rights that are codified in the Convention. 
Our status as a non-party hampers our ability to push back against spurious claims. 
Joining the Convention would allow us to bring the full force of our influence as 
the world’s foremost maritime power to bear against countries with excessive mari- 
time claims. 


TENSION BETWEEN SOUTH KOREA AND JAPAN 

9. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, since Prime Minister Abe’s visit to the 
Yasukuni Shrine at the end of last year, already-strained relations between South 
Korea and Japan have worsened. How have the tensions between these two allies 
affected the strategic and military relationship between the two countries and your 
ability to conduct in trilateral security engagements? 

Admiral Locklear. The Japan-South Korea relationship is strained; however, we 
are cautiously optimistic that Japan and South Korea will improve their relations 
this year. The trilateral meeting of President Obama, President Park, and Prime 
Minister Abe during the Nuclear Security Summit at The Hague this March was 
an encouraging first step towards trilateral cooperation. They discussed regional se- 
curity and the nuclear threat from North Korea. As a result of that meeting. South 
Korea and Japan agreed to hold director general-level talks on the historical issues 
of contention. Both sides shared the opinion that these issues should be settled 
speedily in order to remove obstacles in South Korea-Japan relations. 

Last month we successfully participated in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD)-led Defense Trilateral Talks between the United States, South Korea, and 
Japan, which are held at the Deputy Defense Minister level. Japan and South Korea 
work well together in trilateral military cooperation with the United States; how- 
ever, bilateral security cooperation between Japan and South Korea remains elu- 
sive. We continually encourage regular trilateral exercise engagement with both 
Japan and the Republic of Korea. We look forward to both countries participating 
in the multilateral Exercise Rim of the Pacific (RIMPAC) and a pre-RIMPAC tri- 
lateral ballistic missile tracking exercise this summer. Our goal is to encourage 
Japan and the Republic of Korea at the highest level to manage their relations 
through a dual approach, separating sensitive historical and territorial issues from 
security cooperation. 

10. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, do you see the possibility of a breakthrough 
in the troubled relations between Japan and South Korea in the next year? 
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Admiral Locklear. The Japan-South Korea relationship is strained; however, we 
are cautiously optimistic that Japan and South Korea will improve their relations 
this year. The trilateral meeting of President Obama, President Park, and Prime 
Minister Abe during the Nuclear Security Summit at The Hague this March was 
an encouraging first step towards trilateral cooperation. They discussed regional se- 
curity and the nuclear threat from North Korea. As a result of that meeting. South 
Korea and Japan agreed to hold director general-level talks on the historical issues 
of contention. Both sides shared the opinion that these issues should be settled 
speedily in order to remove obstacles in South Korea-Japan relations. 

Last month we successfully participated in the OSD-led Defense Trilateral Talks 
between the United States, South Korea, and Japan, which are held at the Deputy 
Defense Minister level. Japan and South Korea work well together in trilateral mili- 
tary cooperation with the United States; however, bilateral security cooperation be- 
tween Japan and South Korea remains elusive. 


FACILITY HARDENING 

11. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, for the last 3 years, the committee has ex- 
pressed concern about the affordability of hardening of facilities on Guam and else- 
where in U.S. Pacific Command (PACOM), believing that such a large investment 
is not an efficient use of taxpayers’ dollars and would be of limited utility in the 
event of an attack. Partially as a result of these concerns, PACOM significantly 
scaled back its plans for facility hardening. Can you assure me that PACOM does 
not anticipate any requirements for hardening of large facilities, including hangars, 
beyond those that have already been authorized by Congress or identified for fund- 
ing in fiscal year 2015 and fiscal year 2016? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 


U.S. MILITARY RELATIONS WITH INDIA 

12. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, India remains an important partner in the 
region and our countries share mutual interests such as combating violent extre- 
mism, protecting vital sea lanes of communication, and gaining a better under- 
standing of the ever-growing military capabilities in China. However, it seems that 
establishing a military-to-military relationship with India has been difficult. While 
you mention that India has been purchasing C-17s, C-130Js, and P-8s from the 
United States, the country is also increasingly looking to make its own defense 
hardware. Can you provide an update on the current status of defense cooperation 
with India? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

13. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, do you believe there is room for future co- 
operation on the defense side with India and what might the United States do to 
improve our military-to-military relationship? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 


engagement with china 

14. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, you have been a proponent of increased en- 
gagement with China’s military, at a time when we have concerns about China’s be- 
havior and claims in Asian waters. What do you believe is the benefit to U.S. secu- 
rity that we could achieve by such increased engagement with China’s military? 

Admiral Locklear. The U.S. military must engage with the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) military to build trust and channels of effective communication. 
Through these means, the United States and China can improve our understanding 
of how our respective governments use the military as an instrument of national 
power. There are many opportunities for cooperation in fields of mutual interest 
such as humanitarian assistance/disaster relief, counter-piracy, non-proliferation, 
counter-terrorism, noncombatant evacuation operations, and the safety of sailors 
and airmen in the maritime environment. 

15. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, have we seen tangible improvements in Chi- 
na’s responsibility to our request for information and engagement on difficult issues 
as a result of our increased military-to-military engagement with China, and can 
you briefly describe these improvements? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, we have seen improvements in coordination and commu- 
nication as a result of military-to-military engagement with China. These engage- 
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ments help reinforce the architecture of bilateral and multilateral agreements that 
set international norms. A specific example of where China’s adherence to bilateral 
security mechanisms ultimately proved helpful in difficult circumstances was the 
December 2013 encounter between the USS Cowpens and a Chinese naval vessel. 
In this particular case, communication channels established in the Military Mari- 
time Consultative Agreement (MMCA) were key to avoiding a collision at sea. 

Similar efforts to expand coordination and communication with China are show- 
ing hopeful signs. For example, the United States, China, and 18 other nations re- 
cently agreed to a region-wide Code for Unplanned Encounters at Sea (CUES) that 
will help set norms and reduce risks of accidents. Bearing in mind U.S. policy and 
section 1201a of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2000 lim- 
iting certain categories of military-to-military contacts, the United States is also in- 
creasing the number of bilateral venues for military-to-military engagement, to in- 
clude additional working groups associated with the annual Security and Economic 
Dialogue and a new dialogue between U.S. Assistant Secretaries of Defense and 
their Chinese counterparts. 

U.S. efforts to help expand China’s participation in bilateral and multilateral se- 
curity venues and military-to-military engagement will continue to aim to support 
regional stability through increased adherence to international norms and standards 
of conduct. 


EFFECT OF THE REBALANCE ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

16. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, as a result of the Department of Defense’s 
(DOD) increased strategic focus on the Asia-Pacific region, there has been discussion 
of increased emphasis on using science and technology (S&T) programs to improve 
military capabilities in areas of high interest for PACOM, such as electronic war- 
fare, space systems, cybersecurity, and undersea warfare. From your perspective, 
what gaps in current warfighting capabilities concern you and what are your rec- 
ommendations for what capabilities and technologies should the DOD S&T commu- 
nity develop? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

17. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, what are some examples of capabilities that 
have been delivered to your command that have improved your command’s effective- 
ness or reduced operational costs? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 


COOPERATIVE SECURITY LOCATIONS 

18. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, your prepared remarks refer to a request 
for a new authority that would allow the geographic combatant commanders to 
spend up to $30 million per year to make low-cost modifications to cooperative secu- 
rity locations used by U.S. forces on a periodic basis. Please describe the require- 
ment for such an authority and why current authorities, including unspecified minor 
military construction, do not adequately meet your requirement. 

Admiral Locklear. Combatant commanders lack the authority to rapidly fund 
low-cost repairs and improvements during Phase 0 operations at Cooperative Secu- 
rity Locations (CSL). Existing Security Cooperation authorities, including Exercise 
Related Construction (ERC), Combatant Commander’s Initiative Fund (CCIF), Over- 
seas Humanitarian, Disaster, and Civic Aid (OHDACA), section 1206, Minor Mili- 
tary Construction (MMC), and military construction (MILCON) do not adequately 
address the unique challenges of quickly funding low-cost repairs or improvements 
to non-U.S.-owned/limited presence facilities. The new authority seeks to maximize 
investments to existing facilities and infrastructure by host nations, joint, inter- 
agency, intergovernmental, and multinational entities to enhance the deployment 
and mobility of U.S. forces and supplies in support of Theater Campaign Plan (TCP) 
objectives. 

CSLs are enduring Global Defense Posture locations characterized by the periodic 
presence of U.S. Forces with little to no permanent U.S. military presence or real 
property interest at host nation facilities. CSLs play a vital access role in PACOM’s 
ability to respond agilely throughout the theater and respond to the full range of 
military operations. Many CSLs provide critical strategic access and support mul- 
tiple Services, missions, and purposes. No specific authority exists to rapidly fund 
low-cost repairs/improvements to CSLs or other defense-related infrastructure, in- 
cluding host nation-owned ports, airfields, roads, bridges or C2 facilities — facilities 
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and infrastructure PACOM must use when responding to the full range of military 
operations outside the United States. 

Existing Title 10/22 Security Cooperation authorities (e.g., EEC, CCIF, OHDACA, 
1206, MILCON/MMC, and others), are limited in scope and not specifically designed 
to support repairs or improve non-U.S. -owned/limited presence facilities and infra- 
structure. The primary shortfalls for the existing authorities are listed below. 

• ERC: Limited to Joint Staff approved exercises only; limited annual fund- 
ing of just $9 million. 

• CCIF: Construction not authorized; limited to “emergent” issues. 

• OHDACA: Limited to humanitarian projects — no dual civilian-military 
use. 

• Title 10, section 1206: Limited to military-to-military programs/stability 
operations and counter terrorism urgent and emergent requirements; fund- 
ing limited to $750,000 per project; infrastructure projects not authorized. 

• Title 10, section 2805, MMC: Although limited Service operation and 
maintenance (O&M) funds are available to conduct minor repairs and im- 
provements at CSLs, a lack of lead Service designation at many CSLs, 
downward budget pressure, and a $750,000 per project limit combine to ef- 
fectively remove MMC from use. 

• MILCON: Requires a U.S. real property interest (lease or purchase). 

To address this gap, PACOM is requesting a new “Security Cooperation Construc- 
tion Authority,” similar to ERC and part of the MILCON appropriation managed 
by the Joint Staff through the Global Posture process (GPIT/GPEC). The new au- 
thority will provide greater flexibility to rapidly fund CSL development and make 
defense-related infrastructure improvements in support of the TCP. The proposal re- 
quests an ERC-like construction capability at dual-use (Civ/Mil) locations, to ensure 
partner/ally infrastructure is able to support U.S. operations. The new authority can 
be included in the MILCON appropriation managed by the Joint Staff with a single- 
line appropriation of $30 million. 

19. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, is there a line item in the budget for the 
low cost modifications to cooperative security locations? 

Admiral Locklear. No. The fiscal year 2015 President’s budget does not have a 
line item specifically funding low-cost modifications to cooperative security locations. 
PACOM will formally submit this request in response to the upcoming call for legis- 
lative proposals for fiscal year 2016 implementation. PACOM will recommend 
amending title 10, section 166a (CCIF) or title 10, section 2805 (a)(2) (MMC), to pro- 
vide specific authorities for improving CSLs and defense-related infrastructure. 


MILITARY-TO-MILITARY ENGAGEMENT WITH BURMA 

20. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, as you noted in your written opening state- 
ment, “Burma continues to undergo its dramatic democratic and economic transi- 
tion, including the release of over 1,000 political prisoners and the possibility of a 
national ceasefire agreement.” The military plays a critical role in the transition 
since it controls 25 percent of the Parliament and still plays a significant role in 
a number of government ministries. There have been small steps forward to engag- 
ing the Burmese military, but these have been limited to a few small workshops. 
DOD has expressed an interest in a more robust engagement focusing on human 
rights training, English-language training, military medicine training, and humani- 
tarian response and disaster relief training. What are the benefits to engaging with 
the Burmese military and how will these engagements help to shape the future of 
the Burmese military? 

Admiral Locklear. In view of recent political reforms, we believe that Burma re- 
quires a new approach that focuses on building trust and relationships in helping 
to shape what Aung Sun Sui Kyi has envisioned as a “professional military for the 
people of Burma.” Recognizing current restrictions on military-military interaction, 
our challenge is to develop a limited engagement strategy that will advance the re- 
form process and stay in step with our human rights agenda. 

21. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, do you foresee difficulties in providing 
human rights, humanitarian assistance, and disaster relief training to the Burmese 
military because of vetting requirements? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes. Burma remains a restricted country, and all forms of 
military engagement require a rigorous vetting process involving the National Secu- 
rity Council, OSD, the Department of State, and Embassy Rangoon. 
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SPECIAL MEASURES AGREEMENT WITH SOUTH KOREA 

22. Senator Levin. General Scaparrotti, the United States and South Korea re- 
cently concluded negotiations for the Special Measures Agreement (SMA) that will 
govern host nation support until 2018. As you are aware, our committee concluded 
a report on overseas basing a few years ago that found that South Korean SMA con- 
tributions had not kept pace with growth in U.S. costs. Given the current fiscal cli- 
mate, there is a growing concern that our allies and partners are not carr3dng a suf- 
ficient part of the financial burden for security in the region. Do you think the re- 
cent SMA agreement reflects a fair division of the financial burden between the 
South Koreans and the United States for security on the Korean peninsula? 

General Scaparrotti. Given the current fiscal climate, I think the recent SMA 
agreement reflects a fair division of the financial burden between the Republic of 
Korea and the United States for security on the Korean peninsula. 

A new 5-year (2014 to 2018) SMA was signed on February 2, 2014. This agree- 
ment specifies contributions the Republic of Korea (ROK) will make towards offset- 
ting the cost of stationing U.S. forces in Korea. Under the new SMA, the ROK will 
provide $866 million cost-sharing support in 2014; these funds will be used to offset 
costs of employing local national workers, procuring supplies and services, and exe- 
cuting MILCON projects. The annual ROK SMA cost sharing contribution will be 
increased by the local inflation rate — as measured by the ROK consumer price 
index — not to exceed 4 percent in a given year during the 2015 to 2018 time period. 

The ROK SMA contribution of $866 million in 2014 marks a 5.8 percent increase 
from the 2013 ROK SMA contribution. This is the largest annual increase since 
2005. ROK cost sharing support received over the next 5 years under the new SMA 
will play a key role in maintaining and enhancing force readiness by providing local 
national workers to support the force, making available valuable supplies and serv- 
ices, and building and modernizing needed facilities. It also helps position the U.S.- 
ROK alliance as a linchpin for regional peace and stability. 


U.S. -SOUTH KOREA COMBINED COUNTER-PROVOCATION PLAN 

23. Senator Levin. General Scaparrotti, while a wide-scale attack by North Korea, 
whether conventional or otherwise, seems highly unlikely, there is a prospect for a 
limited military action, and such an event would likely draw a military response 
from South Korea. The United States and South Korea have finalized a “combined 
counter-provocation plan” in effort to formalize the terms of any such response. Can 
you describe the general terms of that agreement and if you are satisfied that the 
plan strikes the right balance between enabling South Korea to respond and defend 
itself while also ensuring that the United States is involved in any decisions that 
might implicate the involvement of U.S. forces? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 


TRANSFER OF WARTIME OPERATIONAL CONTROL TO SOUTH KOREA 

24. Senator Levin. General Scaparrotti, as it stands now, during a time of war 
on the Korean Peninsula, the United States would be in operational control of the 
combined U.S. and South Korean forces. That arrangement was put in place 60 
years ago. Today, South Korea is a prosperous nation with a very capable military 
and should be responsible for its own national defense. The plan to transfer wartime 
operational control from the United States to South Korea has been delayed until 
2015, and there are a number of conditions and milestones that must be met before 
the transfer can occur. Are the United States and South Korea on track to fulfill 
all the conditions necessary so that the transfer is not delayed again? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

25. Senator Levin. General Scaparrotti, what obstacles, if any, do you see to com- 
pleting the transfer of wartime operational control no later than 2015? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 


LITTORAL COMBAT SHIP 

26. Senator Levin. Admiral Locklear, during the hearing, you said: “I think that 
if you talk about a Navy that is the size of 320 or 325 ships, which is what I would 
say would be an assessment some have made is necessary for the global environ- 
ment you are in, having 50 or 55 Littoral Combat Ships (LCS) makes a lot of sense 
because there are a lot of places in the world where you can use them. But if you 
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are talking about a budget that can only support a Navy much smaller than that, 
then having that heavy of a reliance on LCS does not make that much sense. So 
I can understand why the reduction was made, but I am still a supporter of the 
LCS and what it can do.” Our understanding is that the Navy has not reduced the 
requirement for small surface combatants, which still is set at 52 ships. What DOD 
is investigating is whether, after acquiring 32 ships of the current LCS designs, it 
will build more of the current designs, huild some variant of the current designs, 
or build an entirely new design to fill out the requirement for 52 ships. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Admiral Locklear. DOD remains committed to supporting the current LCS pro- 
gram of record. The requirement for LCS still exists, although the Secretary of De- 
fense has expressed concerns about emerging threats and the need for greater power 
projection. In view of these concerns, he has ordered that no new contract negotia- 
tions beyond 32 ships go forward. The Navy has been directed to provide the Sec- 
retary of Defense a list of alternative proposals for the President’s 2016 budget de- 
liberations which may include a new ship design, existing ships (including LCS), 
and a modified LCS. A Small Surface Combatant Task Force has been chartered 
with researching potential solutions and will provide their findings to the Secretary 
by July 31, 2014. Criteria for their recommendations will include: target cost, mis- 
sion requirements, sensors and weapon requirements, and required delivery dates. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Richard Blumenthal 

HOST nation oversight 

27. Senator Blumenthal. Admiral Locklear, as mentioned in the hearing, I am 
concerned about the oversight provided to contracting support required by ships and 
other U.S. military assets stationed overseas in the PACOM area of responsibility 
(AOR). With the proposed repositioning of 7 more ships to PACOM — increasing the 
total number to 39 ships — I want to be assured that appropriate mechanisms are 
in place to prevent any illegalities or improprieties so far removed from CONUS. 
The recent Glenn Defense Marine Asia case exemplifies my concerns. As combatant 
commander, what discussions have you had with host nations and countries that re- 
ceive port visits as to the standards the United States abides by with regards to 
contract for logistics, ship repair, and other support services? 

Admiral Locklear. Oversight for our contracting is critical to ensure we have the 
proper support to execute our mission. Secretary Mabus has spoken to the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the fleet commanders, component commanders, and three- and 
four-star admirals stationed around the world on the importance and diligence to 
prevent, identify, and stop improper behavior. The alleged behavior by government 
employees is not acceptable in the Navy or an3rwhere in the U.S. Government. With 
respect to husbanding in particular, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Re- 
search, Development, and Acquisition Sean Stackley has engaged to review acquisi- 
tion strategies for husbanding and similar contracts worldwide. A team of experts 
met and implemented changes in the acquisition process, tightening up procedures 
to provide the maximum effective oversight. This includes further standardizing of 
fleet requirements, removing pay functions from ships, and better guidance to ship 
commanding officers. 

As combatant commander, I utilize my engagement team continually to address 
both U.S. forces and foreign countries on proper engagement, strong ethics, and 
oversight of contracts and our own personnel. I make it a point to address and 
stress integrity and our duty to prevent, detect, and properly adjudicate failures 
with our foreign partners during my meetings, our exercises, and mutual engage- 
ments. 

28. Senator Blumenthal. Admiral Locklear, what impact, if any, have the reports 
of improper influence determining naval port calls had on our military-to-military 
relations with other countries in the Pacific region? 

Admiral Locklear. Military-to-military relations with Pacific region countries 
were minimally impacted. Some port visits were deferred or locations changed im- 
mediately following the incident, but no exercises or significant engagements were 
cancelled. 

29. Senator Blumenthal. Admiral Locklear, what are your recommendations to 
prevent such abuses in the future as there is going to be a sizeable increase in for- 
ward deployed naval assets? 
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Admiral Lockleae. First, emphasizing ethics in all aspects of our operations is 
an absolute must. Second, we must be proactive, not reactive, in promoting process 
changes for 7th Fleet husbanding services. I am confident our Navy team can con- 
tinue to implement stricter cost controls necessary to prevent any and all gross im- 
proprieties by our contractors and government employees in the future. 

To this effect, the Pacific Fleet has taken the lead in driving weekly port visit 
line-item cost reviews and cultivating improved business practices to prevent future 
abuses in the husbanding service provider (HSP) business. The implementation of 
standardized logistics requisitions by ship class, supply officer checklists for quality 
assurance, installation of flow meters on ships to measure volume-based services, 
increased education on contracts and husbanding services at the Navy Supply Corps 
School, and a new multiple HSP award approach for future 7th Fleet husbanding 
contracts are steps now in effect. Additionally, the Pacific Fleet has received funding 
for an overall Port Visit Program Manager for policy guidance and two Contracting 
Officer Representatives (COR), whose sole purpose will be contract performance 
oversight. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mazie K. Hieono 

U.S. MILITARY RELOCATION PLANS IN THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

30. Senator Hirono. General Scaparrotti, the U.S. Government has plans to relo- 
cate U.S. Military Forces from Seoul and other bases to Camp Humphreys. While 
significant portions of the relocation costs are being paid by the ROK, the Army is 
responsible for ensuring that adequate housing meeting applicable U.S. standards 
is available, both on-post and off-post, for military personnel, DOD civilians, and 
their families stationed at Camp Humphreys. I understand that the project has en- 
countered some challenges. I am also concerned that if a solution is not identified 
and implemented relatively quickly, the Army could be forced to settle for off-post 
housing that are not safe for our families, or will require families to have to pay 
huge amounts out of pocket to find an adequate house, and/or will require families 
to find housing located too far off-base to meet operational readiness needs of the 
U.S. Forces Korea (USFK). What is the current status of the relocation? 

General Scaparrotti. The Yongsan Relocation Plan and Land Partnership Plan 
relocation to U.S. Army Garrison Humphreys largely remains on schedule to meet 
USFK objectives. However, I am very concerned about the Army’s ability to deter- 
mine a solution that meets our on-post housing requirements at Camp Humphreys, 
particularly given the majority of the moves will occur in 2016. I am also committed 
to ensuring off-post housing meets quality of life, safety, and operational require- 
ments. 

31. Senator Hirono. General Scaparrotti, what are your plans for family housing 
and when do you need to have family housing available for the relocation to stay 
on schedule? 

General Scaparrotti. Housing is a USFK top relocation priority. USFK requires 
on-installation family housing by mid-2016 for 40 percent of the command-sponsored 
families throughout Korea to maintain operational readiness. To achieve operational 
readiness, USFK has conducted extensive assessment and planning on housing with 
DOD and the Department of the Army. Currently, there is not a full programmatic 
solution to our housing requirements. The Army has the responsibility to develop 
family housing solutions to meet the USFK requirement on Army installations. As 
such, USFK requested an Army-proposed solution no later than July 2014 to stay 
on the relocation timeline. 


operational control QUESTION 

32. Senator Hirono. General Scaparrotti, in 2010, the United States and South 
Korea agreed to postpone the transfer of wartime operational control. U.S. officials 
noted that doing so would send an important message about the U.S. presence in 
the region. Given that North Korea is as significant a threat today as it was in 
2010, would you support an additional postponement of operational control transfer 
beyond 2015? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

33. Senator Hirono. General Scaparrotti, what would be your most important 
considerations in making a recommendation on this issue? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 
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KOREA-JAPAN MILITARY-TO-MILITAEY INTERACTIONS 

34. Senator Hirono. Admiral Locklear and General Scaparrotti, Japan and Korea 
are strong allies of the United States. I understand that Japan and South Korea 
were planning to meet in a trilateral summit at The Hague. In your opinion, how 
well are our allies Japan and Korea working together in the military arena? 

Admiral Locklear. South Korean military leaders meet often with Japan Self De- 
fense Force leaders at various PACOM and OSD-led forums such as our Chiefs of 
Defense Conference, Strategy Talks, and the OSD-led Defense Trilateral Talks. 
Japan and South Korea work well together in trilateral military cooperation with 
the United States; however, bilateral security cooperation between Japan and South 
Korea remains elusive. In terms of trilateral exercises, we’ve seen several important 
recent achievements, such as training in advanced air combat skills during Exercise 
Red Flag Alaska in 2012 and 2013; several iterations of at-sea training in the Yel- 
low Sea by our maritime forces since 2012; and the first-ever trilateral counter-pi- 
racy exercise held last year in the U.S. Central Command AOR. Japanese and Ko- 
rean forces also work very well together as leaders in multilateral security coopera- 
tion events, such as Exercise RIMPAC and the regular series of Proliferation Secu- 
rity Initiative (PSI) exercises. 

Our goal is to encourage Japan and the Republic of Korea at the highest level 
to manage their relations through a dual approach, separating sensitive, historical, 
and territorial issues from security cooperation. 

General Scaparrotti. Because of different historical interpretations of the events 
of the 20th century, and their territorial dispute over the Liancourt Rocks (a.k.a. 
Dokdo and Takeshima), our Korean and Japanese allies are politically at odds. 
Their continued disagreements make collaboration on shared national interests dif- 
ficult, and they rarely cooperate bilaterally in the military arena. They do, however, 
join U.S. forces in trilateral discussions and exercises, and we are using this as a 
way to achieve incremental improvements in regional defense cooperation. 

The Korea-Japan bilateral military relationship is hampered by limitations on the 
sharing of defense and security information. The United States has information- 
sharing agreements with both of our allies, but Korea and Japan still do not agree 
to share information directly between themselves. This has generally constrained 
their collaboration to humanitarian assistance, disaster relief, and search and res- 
cue operations. Within these areas, bilateral cooperation between them, including 
trilateral activities with us, has been slowly but steadily increasing, building capac- 
ity within the North-East Asia region and worldwide. 

In recent years, despite the political friction, we have been able to advance beyond 
the naval search and rescue operations our countries have focused on in the past. 
In 2013, our air forces participated together in the Red Flag-Alaska exercise, which 
was the first time Korea and Japan trained in close coordination on air operations. 
Also, last year, for the first time, units from our three navies trained together in 
the East Sea, while all three also participated in counter-piracy operations together 
in the Gulf of Aden. 

We consistently encourage dialogue and security collaboration among our three 
countries. We hope today’s minimal but increasing level of military cooperation will 
grow to include multi-Service exercises, but that will depend largely on having some 
formal agreement on sharing military information. Such an agreement will pave the 
way toward more comprehensive collaboration improving security and stability 
throughout the region. 


PHILIPPINES 

35. Senator Hirono. Admiral Locklear, we are now working closer with the Phil- 
ippines. How will an access agreement with the Philippines assist our operations 
in the Pacific theater? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

36. Senator Hirono. Admiral Locklear, in addition to the Philippines, what other 
countries is the United States exploring options for additional basing or access ar- 
rangements in the Asia-Pacific region? 

Admiral Locklear. During President Obama’s visit to Australia in November 
2011, he and Prime Minister Gillard announced two force posture initiatives that 
would significantly enhance defense cooperation between the United States and 
Australia: (1) the rotational deployment of U.S. marines to Darwin, culminating in 
the rotation of a full Marine Air Ground Task Force through the Northern Territory; 
and (2) increased rotations of U.S. aircraft through northern Australia. The an- 
nouncement was seen as the first tangible manifestation of the U.S. rebalance to 
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the Asia-Pacific region. The United States is currently in negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Australia to establish a binding access agreement that will codify these 
arrangements. PACOM is also exploring options for an airborne tanker divert and 
dispersal location on Saipan, Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas Islands 
(CNMI) and joint military training ranges on Tinian, CNMI. 


ASIA-PACIFIC CENTER FOR STRATEGIC STUDIES 

37. Senator Hirono. Admiral Locklear, I have found that the Asia-Pacific Center 
for Strategic Studies (APCSS) is an outstanding institution bringing together a di- 
verse group of outstanding faculty and students to discuss, debate, and learn from 
each other. As we rebalance to the Pacific and expand our relationships across the 
region, I’d expect that the APCSS would play a significant role. Please share your 
thoughts on the APCSS and its importance to our rebalance strategy and expanding 
and strengthening our relationships in the region. 

Admiral Locklear. The APCSS provides critical support to the PACOM mission. 
Its course offerings, workshops, and numerous special events play an important role 
in promoting understanding of U.S. policy and objectives. The Center’s programs 
contribute significantly to building U.S. and partner capacity, problem-solving, and 
the development of enduring relationships. By providing access to senior security 
practitioners from around the region, APCSS improves multi-national security co- 
operation, and helps build individual and institutional capability. These efforts are 
key to PACOM’s contribution to U.S. strategy in the region, including the Asia-Pa- 
cific rebalance. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Angus S. King, Jr. 

NORTH KOREA COLLAPSE SCENARIO 

38. Senator King. General Scaparrotti, how confident are you in the ability of 
South Korea, the United States, China, and other regional powers to deal with a 
state collapse scenario in North Korea? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

39. Senator King. General Scaparrotti, what are the opportunities and risks asso- 
ciated with this scenario and how do you assess the likelihood that this is how the 
North Korean regime will eventually end? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 
EAST china sea PEACE INITIATIVE 

40. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, tension has increased as a result of dis- 
putes over the waters of the South China Sea as well as the East China Sea in re- 
cent years. Ensuring the right of free passage and stability in these waters is crit- 
ical to the security and economic interests of the United States, as well as our re- 
gional allies. In August 2012, Taiwan President Ma Ying-Jeou proposed an East 
China Sea Peace Initiative to address the ongoing dispute over the Senkaku/ 
Diaoyutai Islands, the sovereignty of which is claimed by the PRC, Japan, and Tai- 
wan. The initiative calls upon all parties concerned to resolve disputes through 
peaceful means, and seek cooperation on explorations and developing resources in 
the East China Sea. Do you think this particular initiative could contribute to re- 
solving the dispute in a peaceful and comprehensive manner? 

Admiral Locklear. Key elements of President Ma’s East China Sea Peace Initia- 
tive deserve praise. The principles of resolving disputes peacefully, shelving con- 
troversies, and cooperating on resource exploration and development helped Taiwan 
finalize a fisheries agreement with Japan in spring 2013 and, in the South China 
Sea, enter into fisheries negotiations with the Philippines in summer 2013. We en- 
courage all claimants to define their claims clearly in ways that are consistent with 
international law and to resolve their disputes peacefully. 

41. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, what is the administration’s view of this 
initiative, and is this something the administration can support? 

Admiral Locklear. We encourage all claimants to define their claims clearly in 
ways that are consistent with international law and to resolve their disputes peace- 
fully. We applaud Taiwan’s recent progress in working with its neighbors, most no- 
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tably Japan and the Philippines, to address competing maritime claims, and in ad- 
vancing its economic and commercial cooperation with its neighbors. 


TAIWAN RELATIONS ACT 

42. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, this year marks the 35th anniversary of 
the Taiwan Relations Act (TRA). The TRA, along with the Six Assurances of 1982, 
form the basis of U.S. policy towards Taiwan and affirm the U.S. commitment to 
Taiwan’s self-defense capability. This has successfully ensured peace in the Taiwan 
Strait and contributed to the stability and prosperity in the Asia-Pacific region. 
With the PRC’s arms buildup and naval modernization shifting the cross strait mili- 
tary balance in its favor, and the U.S. Air Force planning to defund the Combat Avi- 
onics Programmed Extension Suite (CAPES) proCTam — which serves to upgrade Tai- 
wan’s F-16 fleet with advanced avionics — how do you and the administration plan 
to continue to implement the security commitment the United States has to Taiwan 
under this framework? 

Admiral Locklear. We remain committed to assisting Taiwan to maintain suffi- 
cient self-defense capabilities consistent with our obligations under the TRA. We en- 
courage Taiwan to continually evaluate many aspects of their defense approaches 
and to seek innovative and asymmetric methods and strategies that are commensu- 
rate with its capacities, as well as with the current strategic landscape in the Asia- 
Pacific region. With respect to the F-16 retrofit program, U.S. Air Force funding for 
the CAPES program will continue through fiscal year 2014. The U.S. Air Force 
F-16 program office has determined that the lack of U.S. Air Force participation 
beyond fiscal year 2014 will not have a significant impact on the Taiwan program, 
and that all funding can be covered in Taiwan’s current Letter of Offer and Accept- 
ance. As a result, potential cuts in U.S. Air Force funding for the CAPES program 
will not negatively impact the Taiwan F-16 retrofit program. 


REBALANCE TO THE ASIA-PACIFIC REGION 

43. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, from your time in the region, you can most 
effectively evaluate the rebalance to the Asia-Pacific region called for in the Defense 
Strategic Guidance (DSG). A rebalance toward the Asia-Pacific region would seem 
to signal an increase in presence and resources. From your interactions with your 
counterparts and defense leaders in the Pacific, what is their perception of the re- 
balance? 

Admiral Locklear. While the Asia-Pacific region is a complex region, with vi- 
brant civil discourse and diverse points of view, the rebalance has generally been 
welcomed by Asia-Pacific region defense leaders. The enhanced regional focus and 
increased U.S. engagement is welcome in both bilateral and with multilateral orga- 
nizations (e.g. with the Association of Southeast Asian Nations-centered organiza- 
tions). 

Regional leaders continue to seek further understanding and updates regarding 
the execution of the rebalance. A common view is that the rebalance may not be 
sustainable; therefore, regional leaders are watching the U.S. budget process closely. 
Nations are weighing their relationships carefully in light of China’s ascendance and 
questions regarding U.S. commitment. Our allies and partners desire reassurance 
via our actions that the rebalance is sustainable. China, while skeptical of our inten- 
tions, also questions the strategy’s sustainability and may take advantage of any 
sign that the U.S. commitment to the region is decreasing. 

44. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, how does China perceive our announced 
rebalance? 

Admiral Locklear. China regards the rebalance as an attempt at “containment” 
and often overemphasizes its military aspects. 

45. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, what does China stand to gain if we fall 
short of following through on the rebalance? 

Admiral Locklear. I don’t believe China would gain if the rebalance is unsuccess- 
ful. In fact, China would likely see an increasingly destabilized region if the United 
States does not successfully implement the security aspect of the rebalance. 
Changes in the region’s political dynamics, driven heavily by a major increase in 
Chinese national power, is encouraging countries to accelerate military preparations 
and intensify competition over various security disputes. The U.S. rebalance encour- 
ages the regional restraint and stability that China requires to achieve domestic de- 
velopment goals. 
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DEFENSE STRATEGIC GUIDANCE 

46. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, the January 2012 DSG says “the growth 
of China’s military power must be accompanied by greater clarity of its strategic in- 
tentions ...” Do you think that China’s unilateral declaration of an ADIZ covering 
the airspace of Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan has given us greater clarity on Chi- 
na’s strategic intentions? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

47. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Locklear, what strategy do you suggest to counter 
those aggressive intentions? 

Admiral Locklear. PACOM will continue to monitor PRC force development and 
strategy in order to act in concert with partners and allies adapting military forces, 
posture, and operational concepts to maintain regional stability. The complexity of 
the regional and global security environment, as well as the advances in China’s 
military capabilities and expanding military operations and missions, call for a con- 
tinuous dialogue between our militaries to expand practical cooperation and can- 
didly discuss areas of disagreement. Military-to-military engagement with the PRC 
provides an opportunity to build trust, enhance transparency, and reduce the risk 
of misperception and miscalculations. 


force structure 

48. Senator Inhofe. General Scaparrotti, operational demands continue to place 
a heavy load on scarce, highly valuable systems and units. Assets such as ISR air- 
crafts, battle management airplanes, combat search and rescue teams, stealth air- 
craft, and combat control teams play vital roles in our planned and contingency op- 
erations. Aircrafts such as the E-3 Airborne Warning Control System (AWACS), E- 
8 Joint Surveillance and Target Attack Radar Systems (JSTARS), U-2s, EC-lSOs, 
and RC-135s are examples of low-density, high-demand. However, the Air Eorce is 
proposing to cut seven AWACS, six JSTARS, seven EC-130s, and the entire fleet 
of U-2s. As the commander of USFK were you consulted on the retirement of these 
assets? 

General Scaparrotti. Yes, I was consulted, and I am closely monitoring the Air 
Eorce proposals to cut or replace our aging aircraft. We remain concerned about 
these cuts, and while the Air Force is working on their replacements, we request 
the uninterrupted continuation of our ISR and command and control missions. I 
have discussed these issues with our Services and DOD leaders, and understand the 
difficult choices they face. I remain hopeful the Air Force will rapidly field equally 
capable replacement aircraft to continue the important roles they fill in our theater. 

49. Senator Inhofe. General Scaparrotti, how would you assess the risk of not 
having enough of these assets in a North Korea aggression scenario? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

50. Senator Inhofe. General Scaparrotti, the U.S. Air Force reversed its decision 
from last year regarding the U-2 and Global Hawk, proposing to retire the U-2 in 
fiscal year 2016, not the Global Hawk Block 30, as proposed in prior years. Did you 
articulate a position on the retirement of the U-2? If so, what was your position? 

General Scaparrotti. The position I continue to articulate is that I am concerned 
about the loss of the significant capability of the U-2. I rely on this asset heavily 
in my theater. While I understand DOD has to make tough choices with respect to 
our future budget, I require capabilities that can match the U-2 — in both imagery 
and signals intelligence capabilities. We will incur a significant amount of risk in 
this theater if we have a less-capable platform available to us during a North Ko- 
rean provocation or attack. 

51. Senator Inhofe. General Scaparrotti, how will this decision impact your abil- 
ity to address critical intelligence shortfalls? 

General Scaparrotti. No other ISR asset currently has the capabilities as that 
of the U-2. Unless the Air Force is able to provide similar sensor capability on an- 
other platform such as the Global Hawk, the Combined Forces Command will suffer 
a loss of vital intelligence. As they look at the retirement of the U-2, we’ll continue 
to advocate for the Air Force to improve the capabilities of the Global Hawk so that 
USFK receives a consistent level of performance from its ISR platforms to address 
our critical indications and warning mission. 
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WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION SHORTFALLS 

52. Senator Inhofe. General Scaparrotti, are you experiencing any shortfalls in 
weapons or ammunition for training and operational requirements? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 

JOINT SURVEILLANCE TARGET ATTACK RADAR SYSTEM 

53. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Locklear, the JSTARS platform provides vital 
surveillance in the form of Ground Moving Target Indication (GMTI) to support tar- 
geting and attack operations. The President’s budget proposal calls for a 40 percent 
reduction in our JSTARS fleet, presumably to fund the acquisition of a replacement 
platform. Is the Air Force currently meeting your battle management, command, 
and control requirements? 

Admiral Lockleae. [Deleted.] 

54. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Locklear, how will this proposed reduction in air- 
crafts impact your mission? 

Admiral Lockleae. [Deleted.] 

55. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Locklear, can you speak to the importance of 
having the GMTI capability available in your AOR? 

Admiral Lockleae. [Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Roger F. Wicker 

U-2 AND GLOBAL HAWK 

56. Senator Wicker. General Scaparrotti, in your testimony, you referenced the 
capabilities provided by the U-2 that is lacking in the Global Hawk. I would like 
for you to provide me with the details of those capabilities. In your response on dif- 
ferences in capabilities between the U-2 and the Global Hawk, please include a 
classified annex. 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

57. Senator Wicker. General Scaparrotti, given the decision of DOD to retire the 
U-2 and continue operating the Global Hawk as the high altitude ISR system for 
the U.S. Air Force, would it be important to you that the Global Hawk is able to 
carry the same sensors as the U-2? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 

58. Senator Wicker. General Scaparrotti, if the Global Hawk carries the U-2 
multi-spectral imagery and broad area mapping sensors, and carries them farther 
and longer, wouldn’t this afford the additional capability and capacity to meet your 
ISR peacetime and wartime requirements, as well as other obligations? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 
south KOREA’S CONCERNS 

59. Senator Ayotte. General Scaparrotti, in your prepared statement, you say 
that, “South Korea is concerned about adjustments in U.S. security strategy, par- 
ticularly about reduction of U.S. commitment and resources.” South Korea is an im- 
portant ally in Asia. We have major strategic interests there, not the least of which 
is the fact that more than 110,000 Americans reside there. Can you explain in more 
specific detail what South Korea’s concerns are? 

General Scaparrotti. As is the case with our Nation, South Korea is adapting 
its national security strategy to a rapidly evolving strategic environment, including 
an increasing North Korean asymmetric threat. There are concerns in South Korea 
that American political and economic challenges will lead to a reduction of U.S. com- 
mitment or the resources available to fulfill its responsibilities under the Mutual 
Defense Treaty. South Korea is concerned that North Korea’s increasing asymmetric 
capabilities could erode the U.S. commitment to extended deterrence. 
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South Korea is also paying close attention to a rising China. Like many of the 
nations in the region, South Korea finds itself in a situation of complex interdepend- 
ence. It relies on the United States as its preferred security partner, but depends 
on China for continued economic growth and prosperity. Consequently, South Korea 
is striving to ensure that its security decisions do not detrimentally impact its eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

U.S. budget reductions have prompted South Korean concerns over whether the 
United States will have ready forces available in the quantity called for by our oper- 
ational plans. Our ally closely watches U.S. force posture, training, and acquisitions, 
examining their impact on U.S. commitments. Though we have seen few direct im- 
pacts to our forces in Korea, other forces that would come to Korea in time of crisis 
face increasing readiness challenges and our ally knows this. 

In raising these concerns, the ROK is inviting the United States to engage in a 
dialogue to ensure our interests and efforts are aligned. My command works in con- 
cert with the U.S. Embassy in Seoul, PACOM, and the U.S. interagency to address 
concerns, and to deepen the quality of our alliance to surmount concerns and chal- 
lenges to achieve our mutual interests and objectives. 

60. Senator Ayotte. General Scaparrotti, in your prepared statement, you state 
that you are “concerned about shortfalls in critical areas including command, con- 
trol, communications, computers, intelligence, surveillance, reconnaissance, missile 
defense, critical munitions, and the readiness of follow-on forces.” What are your 
missile defense shortfalls? 

General Scaparrotti. The current ballistic missile defense architecture in the Ko- 
rean theater of operations lacks an organic upper tier ballistic missile defense capa- 
bility, such as Terminal High Altitude Area Defense (THAAD) or theater ballistic 
missile capable AEGIS ships to fully address the North Korean missile threat. 

While the decision to place a THAAD system in Korea is not finalized, adding this 
capability would provide a layered ballistic missile defense posture for the Korean 
peninsula against an as 3 Tnmetric no-warning attack. We are working closely with 
PACOM and the Services to address this challenge. 

Stationing the THAAD system in Guam enhances ballistic missile defenses of the 
overall PACOM AOR, but it does not specifically address the ballistic missile de- 
fense shortfalls and challenges in the Korean theater of operations. 

61. Senator Ayotte. General Scaparrotti, what are your concerns about the readi- 
ness of follow-on forces? 

General Scaparrotti. [Deleted.] 


RADAR IN JAPAN TPY-2 

62. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, in your prepared statement, you state 
that, “it became apparent to both PACOM and Japan that we need an additional 
TPY-2 radar in Japan.” Why do you believe we need an additional TPY-2 radar in 
Japan? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 


AIR DEFENSE IDENTIFICATION ZONE 

63. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, in November of last year, China declared 
an ADIZ in the East China Sea encompassing the Senkaku Islands. What is your 
assessment of this move by China? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

64. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, is the U.S. military abiding by the de- 
mands of this ADIZ? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

65. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, are you concerned that China may move 
to impose an ADIZ over the South China Sea? 

Admiral Locklear. We have no indications that the PRC is planning to imple- 
ment an ADIZ in the South China Sea in the near-term, but they remain open to 
future ADIZ announcements. 
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china’s military modernization 

66. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, in his March 5, 2014, prepared statement. 
Secretary Hagel said, “With the proliferation of more advanced military technologies 
and other nations pursuing comprehensive military modernization, we are entering 
an era where American dominance on the seas, in the skies, and in space — not to 
mention cyher — can no longer be taken for granted.” Do you agree with the Sec- 
retary of Defense that we are entering an era where American dominance on the 
seas and in the skies can no longer be taken for granted? 

Admiral Locklear. Yes, I agree with the Secretary’s comment. 

67. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Locklear, why is this happening? 

Admiral Locklear. While budget uncertainty has hampered our readiness and 
complicated our ability to execute long-term plans, the Chinese military has contin- 
ued to pursue a long-term, comprehensive military modernization program. Last 
year, China continued large-scale investment in advanced short- and medium-range 
conventional ballistic missiles, land-attack and anti-ship cruise missiles, counter- 
space weapons, military cyberspace capabilities, improved capabilities in nuclear de- 
terrence and long range conventional strike, advanced fighter aircraft, integrated air 
defenses, undersea warfare, and command and control. Meanwhile, over the past 
year, the U.S. military has been forced to prioritize current readiness at the expense 
of follow-on force readiness and critical investment needed for these forces to out- 
pace emerging threats. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Roy Blunt 
cyber red team capability 

68. Senator Blunt. Admiral Locklear, what is the current PACOM demand for 
cyber capabilities and/or entities that are focused on cyber security, information op- 
erations, and cyber intelligence? Please describe new initiatives or authorities, and 
the capabilities provided therein, that will assist in the cyber integration of PACOM 
activities. 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

69. Senator Blunt. Admiral Locklear, given the increasingly active cyber warfare 
environment, have you expressed a desire for cyber capabilities to be integrated into 
PACOM planning, training, and exercises? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

70. Senator Blunt. Admiral Locklear, is there a desire for cyber capabilities to 
be provided by NSA-certified cyber Red Teams? Please explain how cyber Red Team 
capabilities may be integrated into PACOM planning, training, and daily activities. 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 

71. Senator Blunt. Admiral Locklear, in addition, how will PACOM simulate 
cyber threats posed by cyber Red Teams and who will carry out the cyber Red Team 
activities? 

Admiral Locklear. [Deleted.] 
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U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

POSTURE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Reed, Nelson, 
McCaskill, Hagan, Manchin, Gillibrand, Blumenthal, Donnelly, 
Hirono, Kaine, King, Inhofe, McCain, Sessions, Chambliss, Wicker, 
Ayotte, Blunt, and Cruz. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. 

I want to welcome Secretary of the Navy Raymond E. Mabus, Jr., 
Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Jonathan W. Greenert, USN, 
and Commandant of the Marine Corps General James F. Amos, 
USMC, to the committee this morning to testify on the plans and 
the programs of the Department of the Navy as part of our review 
of the fiscal year 2015 annual budget request. We’re grateful to 
each of you for your service to our Nation and for the truly profes- 
sional service of the men and women with whom you work. We 
want to pay tribute to their families, because of the vital role that 
families play in the success of the men and women of our Armed 
Forces. 

Our witnesses this morning face huge challenges as they strive 
to balance the need to support ongoing operations and sustain 
readiness with the need to modernize and keep the technological 
edge that’s so critical to military success. These challenges have 
been made particularly difficult by the spending caps imposed in 
the Budget Control Act (BCA), caps that were modestly relieved for 
fiscal year 2015 in the Bipartisan Budget Act (BBA) that we en- 
acted earlier this year. However, these caps are scheduled to re- 
sume full blast in fiscal year 2016 and beyond. These caps already 
seriously challenge our ability to meet our national security needs, 
have already forced all of the military departments to make painful 
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trade-offs. Unless modified for years after fiscal year 2015, they 
will threaten our long-term national security interests. 

Last year, the Department of the Navy was facing serious readi- 
ness problems, caused by deferred maintenance, reduced steaming 
and flying hours, and canceled training and deployments. The in- 
creased emphasis on readiness in this year’s budget will address 
some of the Navy’s most serious readiness problems, but results in 
a serious shortfall in modernization funds to meet future threats. 

The Navy budget says it continues to support a fleet of 11 air- 
craft carriers. However, the budget and Future Years Defense Pro- 
gram (FYDP) include a plan to retire, rather than refuel, the USS 
George Washington (CVN-73). To follow through on the 11-carrier 
fleet, the administration would have to add almost $4 billion to the 
FYDP to refuel and retain the George Washington. 

The Navy budget would continue the planned buy of 29 MH-60R 
helicopters in fiscal year 2015, but would cancel the planned buy 
of 29 aircraft in fiscal year 2016. The Navy says this is because of 
the planned retirement of the George Washington. However, the air 
wing that supports the George Washington would be retired if the 
carrier is retired, as it only contains at most five MH-60 aircraft. 

Moreover, the Navy’s failure to execute the planned purchase of 
29 aircraft in fiscal year 2016 would break the multiyear procure- 
ment contract for H-60 helicopters that are managed by the Army. 
This action would result in the government having to pay termi- 
nation charges of at least $250 million, but get nothing in return. 
This action would result in increased costs to the Army, as well. 

For Marine Corps modernization, we have yet another in a series 
of changes in plans that started with the cancellation of the Expe- 
ditionary Fighting Vehicle (EFV) several years ago. After the Ma- 
rine Corps said it could not afford the EFV, we spent many months 
trying to see whether we could achieve high-speed capability more 
cheaply or whether marines in combat units could do their jobs 
without the high speed. Now, the Marine Corps has deferred all ar- 
mored amphibious assault vehicle (AAV) work as being 
unaffordable, regardless of speed capability. In place of that, the 
Marine Corps is now evaluating plans for a simpler, more afford- 
able armored personnel carrier that can operate in shallow water. 
That may be the right solution, but it is vital that we promptly find 
a solution and stick to it. 

The Department of Defense (DOD) most recent Defense Strategic 
Guidance (DSG) issued in January 2012, refocuses the U.S. mili- 
tary on the Asia-Pacific region. Consistent with that strategy, DOD 
has been working to realign U.S. military forces in South Korea 
and Okinawa, and plans to position Navy and Marine Corps forces 
in Australia, Singapore, and possibly elsewhere in the region. DOD 
has also begun implementing a plan to deploy forward more ships 
as shown by the Navy’s first rotational deployment of a Littoral 
Combat Ship (LCS), the USS Freedom, to Singapore last year. We 
look forward to hearing more about the results of that deployment. 

Finally, I want to commend you. Secretary Mabus, for your ef- 
forts to lead in the areas of energy efficiency and energy self-reli- 
ance. You have wisely placed a strong emphasis on an area where, 
as strong as our military forces may be, we remain subject to the 
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tyranny of energy supplies. I want to thank you for your commit- 
ment to a more sustainable, stronger Navy. 

Senator Inhofe. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We’d all agree that our security is being challenged in ways that 
we haven’t seen in many years, and maybe ever. Events across the 
Middle East, Africa, and most recently, Ukraine, have brought into 
sharp focus the reality the President seems unwilling to accept, 
that the tide of war is not receding, in spite of statements he has 
made. 

Continuing down a path to slash $1 trillion from our national se- 
curity budget will leave us with a Navy unable to meet its mission, 
overtaxing our sailors and marines, and prematurely retiring ships 
and aircraft. A shrinking Navy directly impacts our economic and 
security interests around the world. The global economic system is 
dependent upon open sea lanes, as 90 percent of the global trade 
is by sea. A strong and well-resourced U.S. Navy is vital to pro- 
tecting our access and freedom of maneuvering. 

The Navy projects that the fleet would remain below its 306-ship 
goal during most of the period. The Navy needs to buy 10 ships per 
year to sustain a 300-ship fleet. Last year’s budget bought eight 
and this year’s budget will buy only seven. 

Admiral Greenert has stated that the Navy would need a 450- 
ship fleet in order to meet the needs of combatant commanders. A 
small fleet will lead to longer deployments — that’s something we 
will be talking about, a very serious problem — and more strain on 
our personnel and their families. Just this week. Admiral Samuel 
J. Locklear III, USN, the Commander of U.S. Pacific Command 
(PACOM), testified that submarine requirements in his area of re- 
sponsibility (AOR) are not being met. While the United States is 
shrinking our submarine force, the Chinese are growing theirs, as 
well as developing new ballistic missiles that will provide them 
with credible second strike. It’s reminiscent of the 1990s, I would 
suggest. How can our allies and our adversaries take the pivot into 
Asia seriously when we aren’t even adequately resourcing the re- 
quirements of our combatant commanders? 

Further complicating our ability to meet our combatant com- 
manders’ and the ship force-level requirements, is the future acqui- 
sition of the OAio-class ballistic-missile submarine, the centerpiece 
of our nuclear triad. The new Ohio will require annual spending of 
well over $5 billion a year. Without additional Navy procurement 
funding, the Ohio replacement will crowd out other ships as well 
as other Navy and Marine Corps investments and our readiness 
needs. This greatly increases the prospect of a hollow Navy force 
at the same time our industrial base is struggling to sustain both 
itself and a much smaller fleet. 

Under the fiscal year 2015 budget, readiness will also deteriorate 
further as the Navy is short about $5 to $6 billion in its base budg- 
et. The Navy is still very dependent upon Overseas Contingency 
Operations (OCO) funding to meet readiness needs. The Com- 
mandant has consistently told us that the Marine Corps requires 
2 to 3 years of OCO funding for reset after all forces return from 
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Afghanistan. That hill is $1.3 billion. We face the prospect of a fu- 
ture Navy unable to meet the global presence mission, looking 
more and more likely to succumb to the same fate as the befallen 
British fleet, no longer to be a global force. The Nation needs to 
reset its fiscal priorities and embark on a second Reagan-like build- 
up of our Nation’s defenses, particularly our Navy. 

Before closing, I would like to say that. General Amos, this likely 
will be your last appearance before this committee. Maybe you’re 
happy about that, but we’re not. It’s been great to have you, and 
you’re one of our heroes. Your service has just been exemplary. 
Thank you for your service. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

If, indeed, this turns out to be your last hearing. General Amos, 
I would totally concur with what Senator Inhofe said. You are a 
true hero, for everybody who knows you and everybody who’s under 
your command and with whom you work. 

Secretary Amos — I mean. Secretary Mabus. I don’t know if that 
was a promotion or a demotion. [Laughter.] 

Secretary Mabus. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RAYMOND E. MABUS, JR., SECRETARY 

OF THE NAVY 

Mr. Mabus. I’ll answer to almost anything, Mr. Chairman. 
[Laughter.] 

Before I begin my opening statement, I would like to say that the 
thoughts and prayers of our entire Navy family are with the fami- 
lies, the shipmates, and the friends of our sailor that we lost in the 
shooting in Norfolk on Tuesday, the midshipman who died this 
week, and also the sailors and family members who are missing in 
the Washington mudslides. 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, members of this com- 
mittee, first I want to express my deep thanks to the committee on 
behalf of the Department of the Navy, our sailors, our marines, our 
civilian employees, and their families for all your help and all your 
support. 

General Amos, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, and Admi- 
ral Greenert, the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO), and I could not 
be more proud to represent these courageous and faithful sailors, 
marines, and civilians. These men and women serve their Nation 
around the world with skill and dedication, no matter what hard- 
ships they face, no matter how far away from home they are, and 
from their families. 

As both of you have noted, this will certainly be Commandant 
Amos’s last posture hearing before this committee. I just want to 
say what a true privilege it has been for me to serve with Jim 
Amos as the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

The architects of our Constitution recognized the inherent value 
of the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps. Article I, Section 8, gave Con- 
gress the responsibility “to provide and maintain a Navy” because 
our Founding Fathers knew that the Nation needed a naval force 
to operate continuously in war and in peace. 

Over 2 centuries ago, the United States had a crucial role in the 
world. Today, that role is exponentially greater. Whether facing 
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high-end combat or asymmetrical threats or humanitarian needs, 
America’s maritime Forces are ready and present on day 1 of any 
crisis for any eventuality. In today’s dynamic security environment, 
naval assets are more critical than ever. In military terms, they 
provide presence, presence worldwide, they reassure our partners 
that we are there, and remind potential adversaries that we’re 
never far away. This presence provides immediate and capable op- 
tions for the Commander in Chief when a crisis develops anywhere 
in the world. In the past year, our naval forces have operated glob- 
ally from across the Pacific to continuing combat in Afghanistan, 
from the Gulf of Guinea to the Arctic Circle. 

The 2012 DSG and the newly released Quadrennial Defense Re- 
view (QDR) are both maritime in focus and require a presence of 
naval forces around the world. Four key factors make that global 
presence and global action possible. These four factors — people, 
platforms, power, and partnerships — have been my priorities dur- 
ing my tenure as Secretary, and they have to continue to receive 
our focus looking ahead. 

In these fiscally constrained times, we have used these priorities 
to help balance between the readiness of the force, our capabilities, 
and our capacity. Our people are our biggest advantage, and we 
have to make sure that they continue to get the tools they need to 
do their jobs. In compensation, we’ve increased sea pay to make 
sure those sailors and marines deployed aboard ships are appro- 
priately recognized. However, this budget also seeks to control the 
growth in compensation and benefits which threatens to impact all 
the other parts of our budget. If this is not addressed, as the CNO 
so forcefully puts it, the quality of work for our sailors and marines 
will almost certainly decline. 

Shipbuilding and our platforms remain key elements of our mari- 
time power and have been a focus of this committee. The number 
of ships, submarines, and aircraft in our fleet is what gives us the 
capacity to provide that global presence. While we have the most 
advanced platforms in the world, quantity has a quality all its own. 

I think it’s important to understand how we got to our current 
fleet size. On September 11, 2001, our fleet stood at 316 ships; but 
by 2008, after one of the great military buildups of all times, that 
number had dropped to 278 ships. In the 4 years before I took of- 
fice, the Secretary of the Navy put 19 ships under contract. Since 
I took office in May 2009, we have put 60 ships under contract; 
and, by the end of this decade, our plan will return the fleet to 300 
ships. We’re continuing our initiatives to spend smarter and more 
efficiently, and we’re driving down costs through things like com- 
petition, multiyear buys, and just driving harder bargains for tax- 
payers’ money. 

Power, or energy, is a national security issue and central to our 
naval forces and our ability to provide the presence needed. Dra- 
matic price increases for fuel threaten to degrade our operations 
and training, and could impact how many platforms we can ac- 
quire. Having more varied, stably priced, American-produced 
sources of energy make us better warfighters. From sail, to coal, to 
oil, to nuclear, and now to alternative fuels, the Navy has led in 
energy innovation. 
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Since the end of World War II, U.S. Naval Forces have protected 
the global commons to maintain the foundation of the world’s econ- 
omy. In today’s complex environments, partnerships with other na- 
tions, evidenced by interoperability, by exercises, and by oper- 
ations, continue to increase in importance. The Navy and Marine 
Corps, by nature of their forward presence, are naturally suited to 
develop these relationships, particularly in the innovative, small- 
footprint ways that are required. 

With the fiscal year 2015 budget submission we are seeking, 
within the fiscal constraints imposed, we will provide our Navy and 
Marine Corps with the equipment, training, and tools needed to 
carry out the mission the Nation needs and expects from them. 
There are never any permanent homecomings for sailors or ma- 
rines. In peacetime, in wartime, and all the time, they remain for- 
ward-deployed, providing presence, and providing whatever is 
needed by our country. This has been true for 238 years, and it is 
our task to make sure it remains true now and in the future. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mabus follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Raymond E. Mabus, Jr. 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Senator Inhofe, and members of the committee, today 
I have the privilege of appearing to discuss posture and readiness for the fifth time 
on behalf of the men and women of the Department of the Navy. It is an honor to 
represent the sailors and marines across the globe, as the Marine Hymn says, “in 
every clime and place;” the civilians who support them at home and around the 
world; and to report on the readiness, posture, progress, and budgetary requests of 
the Department. Along with Commandant of the Marine Corps, General James 
Amos, and Chief of Naval Operations (CNO), Admiral Jonathan Greenert, I take 
great pride in the opportunity to both lead and serve the dedicated men and women 
of our Department. This statement, together with the posture statements provided 
by CNO Greenert and Commandant Amos, are designed to present an overview of 
the state of the Department of the Navy for your consideration as we move forward 
with the fiscal year 2015 budget process. 

The architects of our Constitution recognized the inherent value of the U.S. Navy 
and Marine Corps. Article 1, Section 8, gave Congress the responsibility to “provide 
and maintain a Navy,” because our Founding Fathers knew that the Nation needed 
a naval force to operate continuously in war and peace. Over two centuries ago they 
recognized that having a Navy and Marine Corps to sail the world’s oceans in de- 
fense of our national interests and our commerce sent a powerful signal to our allies 
and our potential adversaries. Even then, the United States had a crucial role in 
the world. Today that role is exponentially greater. 

This year we celebrate the Bicentennial of Thomas Macdonough’s “signal victory” 
on Lake Champlain during the War of 1812. From that early triumph in the defense 
of our Republic to the heroic fights in places like Mobile Bay and Manila; to the 
Chosin Reservoir and the quarantine during the Cuban Missile Crisis and the coast- 
al and riverine patrols of Vietnam; to the mountains of Afghanistan and the littorals 
of the Pacific presently; our Navy and Marine Corps have been there when the Na- 
tion called. We have given our Commanders in Chief the options needed. 

These options are far greater than just waging war, although the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps are ready, when necessary, to fight and win our Nation’s wars. In today’s 
complex world, with a dynamic security environment, naval assets are more critical 
than ever. This year our ground forces are returning home from the battlefields of 
Afghanistan, just as they have from Iraq. Yet our sailors and marines know that 
they will continue to forward deploy as the Guardians of our safety and security. 
In peace, as in war, we will deploy, day after day, year after year. For 7 decades 
our global presence and maritime strength have ensured the freedom of the seas 
and the security of peaceful free trade around the world. This has resulted in un- 
precedented growth in the world’s economy, which has benefitted all. It also ensures 
America’s interests are respected and our people remain secure. 
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The Navy and Marine Corps respond whenever the Nation calls. Whether facing 
high-end combat, asymmetrical threats or humanitarian needs, America’s maritime 
forces are ready and present on day one of any crisis, for any eventuality. 

STRATEGIC CONTEXT IN 2013 

Throughout the past year, the Navy and Marine Corps repeatedly demonstrated 
the critical role they play in ensuring global stability. In military terms, they pro- 
vide worldwide presence. Naval forces operated across the Pacific, and in the con- 
tinuing combat mission in Afghanistan, from the Gulf of Guinea to the Arctic Circle. 
As President Theodore Roosevelt said, “A good Navy is not a provocation to war. 
It is the surest guarantee of peace.” We don’t have to surge units from home. Our 
ships don’t take up an inch of anyone else’s soil. We reassure our partners that we 
are there, and remind those who may wish our country and allies harm that we’re 
never far away. We protect the global commons and ensure the freedom of naviga- 
tion which has underwritten the growth of the world’s economy for decades. 

In recent years we have had a range of examples which illustrate what our Navy 
and Marine Corps mean for our Nation. Every time North Korea conducts missile 
tests or threatens their neighbors, our Ballistic Missile Defense ships are already 
there, already on patrol. There’s no overt escalation, because we are already 
present. When special operations units conduct operations all over the globe, from 
capturing known terrorists in Libya to raids in Somalia, they rely on Navy ships 
and Marine Corps units as critical enablers. We support friends and allies with hu- 
manitarian assistance missions like Pacific Partnership and in exercises that help 
build our ability to operate together like our Cooperation Afloat Readiness and 
Training (CARAT) exercises with numerous partners. Around the world the credible 
combat power of the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps opens the door for diplomacy and 
helps our leaders address emerging threats. 

A few months ago when Typhoon Haiyan moved toward our allies in the Phil- 
ippines, our naval forces in the region tracked its progress. U.S. marines were on 
the ground within hours after the storm. Our C-130s and MV-22 Ospreys brought 
in early aid and began to survey and assess the damage. Within days we had a 
dozen ships, including the George Washington Strike Group, in the waters around 
the Philippines along with over a hundred aircraft, providing lifesaving aid and sup- 
plies to devastated communities. 

Humanitarian assistance and disaster relief missions are an important contribu- 
tion our Navy and Marine Corps make to our Nation’s diplomacy because our pres- 
ence allows us to respond quickly and effectively. These operations build our part- 
nerships and they encourage stability and security by helping those in need get back 
on their feet. However, it should not be lost on anyone that we are talking about 
warships, warplanes and warfighters. We amassed a dozen combat ready warships 
and massive amounts of air support, rapidly, to respond to a crisis. We were able 
to do so because of the inherent flexibility of our people and our platforms. 

These examples demonstrate that for the Navy and Marine Corps global presence 
is our purpose. We are there to deal with the unexpected. We are the Nation’s hedge 
against new crises and new conflicts. The Navy and Marine Corps are our Nation’s 
Away Team, ready for whatever comes over the horizon. 

today’s priorities 

Four key factors make our global presence and global action possible. These four 
factors — people, platforms, power and partnerships — have been my priorities during 
my tenure as Secretary and they must continue to receive our focus looking ahead. 

Each of these four priorities contributes directly to the Department of the Navy’s 
ability to provide the presence and options which the Commander in Chief and the 
American people have come to expect. They are what makes our Navy and Marine 
Corps the most immediate and capable option when a crisis develops anywhere in 
the world. Our people, platforms, power, and partnerships guide our approach to the 
fiscal year 2015 budget process. 

PEOPLE — supporting OUR VITAL ASSET 

In 1915, my predecessor, Josephus Daniels testified before Congress that “a Navy, 
no matter how powerful, unless it is well manned by an adequate number of well- 
equipped and well-trained sailors, would have very little value.” That statement is 
even more true today. Our Total Force of Active Duty and Reserve military, and ci- 
vilians are what make the Navy and Marine Corps the best in the world. 

Our equipment — the ships, submarines, aircraft, vehicles, weapons and cyber sys- 
tems; everything that our sailors and marines operate — are technological marvels 
and the most advanced in the world. But they only exist thanks to those who design. 
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build and procure them. They would be useless without those who sail and fly and 
operate them. The people are the real marvel. They are what gives the United 
States the edge and what sets us apart from the world. That is why our people have 
been and must continue to be our highest priority. However, the last few years have 
seen increasing challenges to our people, uniform and civilian. 

Those in uniform have seen ever lengthening deployments. The average number 
of days that ships are underway or deployed increased 15 percent since 2001. In 
2013 the USS Dwight D. Eisenhower Strike Group returned from back-to-back de- 
ployments, totaling 12 months, with only a 2-month break in between. USS Nimitz, 
which returned home just before Christmas, was extended twice because of the cri- 
sis in Syria and was deployed for 10 months. Instead of 6 month deployments, 
which had been standard for decades, 8 months at sea is the new normal and 10 
months is becoming more common. These extended deployments, which immediately 
follow an intense training cycle requiring recurring operations at sea, stress our 
sailors and marines and their families. This will continue because the requirement 
for naval presence will not diminish. 

Our civilian personnel have been tested as well. We literally could not put our 
fleet to sea without these committed and courageous individuals. The horrific attack 
at the Washington Navy Yard in September cost the lives of 12 devoted public serv- 
ants left 2 physically injured and intangible scars across our workforce. Just days 
later, as soon as they were permitted, most of their colleagues on the Navy Yard 
returned to work, committed to their mission despite 3 years in which they received 
no pay raises and were subject to furloughs. Two weeks after the shooting our Navy 
and Marine Corps civilians, including many who worked at the Navy Yard but were 
not part of Naval Sea Systems Command or Naval Facilities Engineering Command, 
were forced off the job again by the government shutdown. 

A concrete demonstration of our support for our sailors, marines, and civilians are 
their pay and benefits. Military pay and benefits continue at a competitive level, 
and in some skill areas are better than those found in the private sector. The prom- 
ise of a military retirement is a key element of the covenant we have with the men 
and women who serve our country for an entire career. We must safeguard that 
promise for today’s sailors and marines. However, we also have to realize that the 
growth rate in military compensation must be controlled. Our sailors and marines 
chose to serve their country out of duty and patriotism, not just for the money. We 
must ensure that we support our Active-Duty personnel by giving them the re- 
sources and tools they need to do their jobs, as well as their well-earned compensa- 
tion. 

We support the sensible and fair reforms to compensation and benefits introduced 
in the President’s budget. We look forward to considering the complete review being 
conducted by the Military Compensation and Retirement Modernization Commis- 
sion. We must have a holistic approach which ensures that any changes are reason- 
able, effective, and fair in sustaining the All-Volunteer Force. 

Today’s demanding environment will require the most resilient force that our 
Navy and Marine Corps has ever fielded. Because of that we continue to develop 
the 21st Century Sailor and Marine Initiative as an overarching method of sup- 
porting our people, to eliminate stovepipes and ensure a comprehensive approach. 
The goal is to help our sailors and marines maximize their personal and profes- 
sional readiness, and to assist them and their families with the mental, physical 
and emotional challenges of military service. 

The initiative is influencing sailors and marines around the world. In particular, 
we are working to counter the challenges of suicide, sexual assault and alcohol-re- 
lated incidents. These tragic occurrences not only impact the resilience of our sailors 
and marines, they also directly impact the discipline of the force and degrade com- 
bat effectiveness. 

We remain resolute in our efforts to minimize suicides and we are striving to un- 
derstand the root causes and contributing factors that lead to suicide and suicide- 
related behavior. We want an environment in which sailors and marines are com- 
fortable coming forward when they feel they may harm themselves, or when they 
know of a shipmate contemplating harm. Over the past few years we have intro- 
duced a number of initiatives including the Navy Operational Stress Control (OSC) 
Program to help build personal resilience, promote peer-to-peer support, enhance 
family support, and enable intervention up and down the chain of command. We 
have also added additional mobile training teams who travel to units around the 
world to teach these skills and foster a sense of community. Our suicide prevention 
teams examine each incident for insights and data to inform our programs and we 
apply those lessons to help improve our training and policy. 

Sexual assault continues to be an “insider threat” with serious impacts on the 
Navy and Marine Corps. Because of the seriousness of this issue, soon after taking 
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office I established the first and only Sexual Assault Prevention and Response Office 
reporting directly to me as Secretary. We have implemented numerous programs to 
strengthen our approach, including consistent leadership, new training methods, 
and victim-centered support efforts. Reporting of sexual assaults increased in fiscal 
year 2013, which we believe reflects a positive aspect of our efforts. It indicates that 
our sailors and marines believe that their reports will be taken seriously and that 
perpetrators will be held accountable. 

Another key element is our effort to strengthen the expertise and increase the re- 
sources of the Naval Criminal Investigative Service and our judge advocates to in- 
vestigate and prosecute sexual criminals. We have also focused some of their train- 
ing on advocating for victims. We continue to conduct regular voluntary anonjunous 
surveys in order to learn as much as possible about perceptions and the factors in- 
fluencing decisions to report or not report sexual assaults 

We continue to work to curb alcohol abuse and reduce the number of alcohol-re- 
lated incidents which can end lives and careers. There has been a downward trend 
in alcohol related incidents which continued in 2013 as we saw yet another reduc- 
tion in cases of driving under influence (DUI) and alcohol related behavior. We at- 
tribute this in part to dynamic media and education campaigns and directed-actions 
for irresponsible use of alcohol. We have also instituted limits to the shelf space 
available for the sale of alcohol at Navy and Marine Corps exchanges. Implementa- 
tion of the alcohol detection device program is still relatively new but fleet feedback 
suggests these devices, paired with an effective command prevention program which 
includes things like curfews and base patrols, provide an effective deterrent to alco- 
hol abuse. 

Another positive development in 2013 was the significant strides the Navy made 
toward our goal of complete equality of opportunity for women in every officer desig- 
nator and enlisted rating. Female officers and enlisted currently serve on virtually 
every class of surface ship and in every type of aviation squadron. Female officers 
now serve as well in our submarine force and the Task Force on Enlisted Women 
in Submarines continues to develop details for full submarine force integration. The 
Navy is opening 252 enlisted and 15 officer billets to women in the coastal riverine 
force. The sole remaining area in the Navy not yet open to women is Navy Special 
Warfare. However, once assessments are complete and Congress has been notified, 
assigning women in that area will be in accordance with the U.S. Special Operations 
Command implementation plan. 

The Marine Corps continues to implement its plan to open closed positions to 
women. All positions currently closed will either be opened to women or an excep- 
tion to policy requested from the Secretary of Defense by January 2016. Since the 
2011 NDAA the Marine Corps has opened 463 positions in 22 units in the ground 
combat element to female officers and staff non-commissioned officers with open oc- 
cupational specialties. Female officers and female enlisted marines have been given 
the opportunity to volunteer for the training in Infantry Officer School or the Infan- 
try Training Battalion as part of the research effort to inform decisions to open cur- 
rently closed positions to women. 

PLATFORMS — BUILDING THE FUTURE FLEET 

The marines, sailors, and civilians are the heart of our force, but what enables 
them to do their job are the ships, submarines, and aircraft in our fleet. As I noted 
earlier, we have the most advanced platforms in the world and we must constantly 
work to maintain that technological advantage. However, at a certain point quantity 
has a quality all its own. 

The very nature of the Navy and Marine Corps mission, maintaining a global 
presence and positioning forces to respond immediately to emergent threats from 
man or nature, means that there is not much difference in our operations in times 
of war or peace. The updated Defense Strategic Guidance and Quadrennial Defense 
Review clearly rely even more on maritime assets in our national security strategy. 

It is important to understand how we got to our current fleet size. On September 
11, the fleet stood at 316 ships. By 2008, after one of the largest military buildups 
in American history, that number had dropped to 278 ships. In the 4 years before 
I took office as Secretary, the Navy put 19 ships under contract. Since I took office 
in May 2009, we have put 60 ships under contract and by 2019 our current plan 
will enable us to return the fleet to 300 ships. 

Some of the Navy’s decline in the number of ships may be attributed to our under- 
standable focus on ground forces involved in two major wars for more than a decade. 
But when I took office, I found it necessary to significantly revamp our basic man- 
agement and oversight practices as well. 
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When I took office, many of the Navy’s shipbuilding programs were seriously trou- 
bled, with costs spiraling out of control and schedules slipping. There were some 
fundamental flaws in the acquisition process we were using. Ships were still being 
designed while under construction, immature technology was added before being 
proven, and requirements grew without restraint or realistic price forecasts. One of 
the central problems the Navy faced was a lack of competition in the system. With 
a smaller number of shipbuilders. Navy contracts had begun to be treated like allo- 
cations, rather than competitions to earn our business. 

In the past 5 years, we have turned shipbuilding around by promoting acquisition 
excellence and integrity as well as aggressive oversight. We have been rebuilding 
the Department’s core of acquisition professionals. Our focus is on everything from 
requirements, to design, to construction efficiency, to projected total life cycle costs. 
We emphasized firm, fixed-price contracts over the cost-plus contracts that can in- 
flate costs. We introduced initiatives to spend smarter and more efficiently through 
competition, multi-year buys, and driving harder bargains for taxpayer dollars. I 
have made it clear to industry that Navy expects three things. A learning curve 
should be evident so each ship of the same type, whose design had not dramatically 
changed, would take fewer man-hours to build and should cost less than previous 
ships. Second, costs have to be scrubbed relentlessly with total visibility for Navy 
in estimates and bids. Third, appropriate investments in both infrastructure and 
workforce training must be made and are a shipbuilder’s responsibility. 

But along with those harder bargains and expectations I made a commitment to 
our industry partners that the Department will do three things to keep up our end 
of the relationship. First, we must build stable designs without major changes dur- 
ing construction. Second, if a new advanced technology comes along after construc- 
tion has started; it must wait until the next block of ships. Finally, we will offer 
a realistic shipbuilding plan so that the number, type, and timing of building would 
be transparent and offer some stability to the industry. 

In today’s fiscal environment maintaining and increasing the fleet size will re- 
quire sound management, innovative solutions, and continuing to seek out efficiency 
in our acquisition system. Navy shipbuilding is a unique public-private partnership; 
a key economic engine touching all but one of the 50 States that provides over 
100,000 high-skilled, high-paying jobs and the basis for the global prosperity and 
security that naval presence has assured since World War II. 

The fiscal year 2015 Shipbuilding Plan projects that we will reach 300 ships by 
the end of the decade. This plan maintains a force that is balanced and flexible and 
focuses on critical technologies. It is designed to be able to prevail in 21st century 
combat situations, including anti-access, area-denial environments, and to be oper- 
ationally effective and resilient against cyber attacks. In 2013 we awarded two 
Arleigh Burke-class destroyers (DDG) and contracted for seven more, which will be 
built over the next several years through a multi-year procurement contract. In total 
in 2013 we delivered seven new vessels to the fleet. We deeply appreciate the sup- 
port of this committee and will work with you in order to build and maintain the 
fleet needed to address our global requirements and responsibilities. 

2013 saw a number of significant milestones for our new platforms and our re- 
search and development programs. Our interim Afloat Forward Staging Base 
(AFSB) USS Ponce continued to develop operating concepts for future AFSBs and 
Mobile Landing Platforms (MLP). The next generation destroyer USS Zumwalt 
(DDG-1000) and the MLP USNS Montford Point were launched. The first P-8 Po- 
seidon maritime patrol aircraft deployed to the Pacific and the Navy and Marine 
Corps established their first F-35 Lightning II squadrons. The Air and Missile De- 
fense Radar (AMDR) began development. The Standard Missile 6 (SM-6) was intro- 
duced to the fleet. None of these programs would be possible without your continued 
support. 

The deployment of Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) USS Freedom to the Pacific is an 
important milestone in the LCS Program. The deployment tested the ship and its 
key operating concepts, overcame first-in-class challenges, and provided the Navy 
with lessons learned and ways to improve the program. The rotational forward de- 
ployment of the ship with our friends in Singapore was an unqualified success. In 
addition to contributing to relief efforts for Typhoon Haiyan, the ship also conducted 
a very successful crew-swap, teaching us a great deal about the LCS’s new and inno- 
vative manning and deployment concepts. 

Our aviation and weapons programs are just as important to our ability to project 
power and provide presence as our shipbuilding. In May Admiral Greenert and I 
stood on the deck of USS George H.W. Bush and watched the landing of the X-47B 
unmanned carrier demonstrator. It was an historic moment in naval aviation, and 
a critical step forward in the development of our naval unmanned systems. We are 
pushing ahead with the Unmanned Carrier Launched Airborne Surveillance and 
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Strike system (UCLASS) to develop an aircraft capable of multiple missions and 
functions, including precision strike in a contested environment. Support for this 
aircraft is vital for shaping the carrier air-wing for the challenges of the 21st cen- 
tury. To enhance our combat effectiveness and efficiency, these unmanned systems 
need to be integrated into everything we do across the full range of military oper- 
ations. 

The at-sea testing of a directed energy weapon system was also an important de- 
velopment. These new systems can give the Navy an affordable, multi-mission weap- 
on with a deep magazine and unmatched precision. Their modular nature will allow 
them to be installed on numerous different classes of ships in the future. We intend 
to deploy the system on the USS Ponce to continue testing and inform follow on 
Navy and DOD research into developing and integrating affordable directed energy 
weapons into the Joint Force. 

During difficult fiscal times it may be tempting to target research and develop- 
ment programs for savings. However, that kind of thinking is short sighted. These 
programs, and our entire research and development establishment from the Office 
of Naval Research to Navy labs to our industry partners, are vital to our future. 

POWER — A NATIONAL SECURITY ISSUE 

Power and energy are central to our naval forces and our ability to be in the right 
place, around the world. It is what we need to get them there and keep them there. 
The Navy has a long, proud history of energy innovation. From sail to coal to oil 
to nuclear, and now to alternative fuels, the Navy has led the way. 

Energy is a national security issue and can be, and is, used as a geostrategic 
weapon. Even with domestic oil production up, imports declining, and new oil and 
gas Reserves being discovered, energy is still a security concern and military vulner- 
ability. One reason for this is that oil is the ultimate global commodity, often traded 
on speculation and rumor. In the aftermath of the chemical weapons attack in 
Syria, oil prices surged to over $107 per barrel and remained there for weeks, in 
what oil traders call a “security premium.” This same scenario plays out, such as 
during the crises in Egypt and Libya, and every time instability arises. Each $1 in- 
crease in the price of a barrel of oil results in a $30 million bill for the Navy and 
Marine Corps. This has huge implications across the Department of Defense and for 
our security. DOD is the largest single institutional consumer of fossil fuels on earth 
and budgets about $15 billion each year on fuel. But in fiscal years 2011 and 2012 
price spikes added another $3 billion to the DOD fuel bill. The potential bills from 
that “security premium” can mean that we will have fewer resources for mainte- 
nance and training. But more importantly, the cost of meeting our high fuel demand 
can also be measured in the lives of marines killed or wounded guarding fuel con- 
voys. During the height of operations in Afghanistan, we were losing one Marine, 
killed or wounded, for every 50 convoys transporting fuel into theater. That is far 
too high a price to pay. 

In 2009, I announced five energy goals for the Department of the Navy in order 
to improve our energy security, increase our strategic independence, and improve 
our warfighting capabilities. The topline goal commits the Department of the Navy 
to generate one-half of its energy needs from non-fossil fueled sources by 2020. We 
are making real progress toward that goal through greater energy efficiency and al- 
ternative fuel initiatives. Burning cleaner fuel, or burning less fuel, is better for the 
environment but that is not our primary incentive. We’re pursuing these alter- 
natives because they can make us better warfighters. 

Under a Presidential directive, the Department of the Navy is working with the 
Departments of Energy and Agriculture to help promote a national biofuel industry. 
This past year, under the authority in Title III of the Defense Production Act (DPA), 
we took an important step forward, with a DOD DPA award to four companies 
which committed to produce 160 million gallons of drop-in, military-compatible 
biofuels each year at an average price of well below $4.00 per gallon, a price that 
is competitive with what we are paying today for conventional fuels. DOD policy and 
my prior commitment has been that we will only buy operational quantities of 
biofuels when they are cost competitive. This initiative moves us far down that road. 
At full production, biofuels combined with conventional fuel at a 50/50 blend hold 
the promise of being able to cost-effectively provide our fleet with much of its annual 
fuel demand, providing real competition in the liquid fuels market. 

We also continue to develop our energy efficiency through research and develop- 
ment of more efficient propulsion systems, shore-based power management and 
smart-grid technology, and conservation measures. For example, in the past year 
the Naval Facilities Engineering Command’s Engineering and Expeditionary War- 
fare Center provided technology demonstrators at Camp Lemonnier, Djibouti which 
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reduced fuel consumption 9 percent base wide, even with a 3 percent increase in 
energy demand because of an increased population. At Joint Base Pearl Harbor 
Hickam a $2.2 million contract for the Daylight Project was awarded, which will use 
sunlight to light warehouse spaces and utilize photo sensors to automatically turn 
off lights when daylight levels are sufficient. In aggregate, fiscal year 2013 energy 
programs in Hawaii are projected to save the government $4.7 million a year. The 
Marine Corps’ development of expeditionary power solutions, through the experi- 
mental forward operating bases or ExFOB, has made them better warriors who are 
lighter and more agile in the face of today’s global threats. 

The Navy has a long and successful history of partnering with industry to pro- 
mote business sectors and products important to our Nation’s military and economic 
security. From the development of the American steel industry to nuclear power, the 
Navy has helped the country develop economically while helping sailors benefit from 
the cutting edge of technolo^ to defend our Nation. These programs are about di- 
versifying fuel supplies, stabilizing fuel costs and reducing overall energy needs. In 
achieving these energy goals, we will maximize our reach and maintain our global 
presence and make our Navy and Marine Corps more combat capable. 

PARTNERSHIPS — THE GLOBAL MARITIME WORLD 

For the last 7 decades, American naval forces have deployed around the world to 
be, as President Obama said this past year, the anchor of global security. We oper- 
ate and exercise alongside our friends and partners around the world, to maintain 
the stability of the global maritime commons. We work to uphold the key principles 
of free trade in free markets based on freedom of navigation, which underwrites the 
unprecedented growth of the global economy. 

In times of economic uncertainty it is more critical than ever to protect the sta- 
bility of the global system. As 90 percent of worldwide trade moves at sea, this sys- 
tem, and the sophisticated set of international rules and treaties on which it is 
based, has become central to our global marketplace. However the efficiency and in- 
tricate interdependencies of a “just in time” economy place the system at risk from 
the destabilizing influences of rogue nations, non-state actors, and regional conflicts. 

The Navy and Marine Corps, By nature of their forward presence and the bound- 
less quality of the world’s oceans, are naturally suited to develop relationships, par- 
ticularly in the innovative, small footprint ways the updated Defense Strategic 
Guidance and QDR require. Helping international partners increase their abilities 
and become more interoperable with us helps us all. Allies and partners around the 
world recognize that our combined naval forces offer a unique and critical capability. 
As an Asian ambassador to the United States recently remarked to me, the com- 
peting claims in the Pacific today have reminded some of our friends of the vital 
role U.S. naval forces play in global stability. 

Providing security for free trade and freedom of navigation across the maritime 
domain requires more capacity than any single nation can muster. The U.S. Navy 
plays a principal role in maintaining the freedom of the seas, but it cannot play an 
exclusive role. Partnerships between like-minded nations, collaborating to ensure se- 
curity and safety at sea, distribute the burden based on alliances, shared values and 
mutual trust. 

A recent Naval History and Heritage Command study titled “You Cannot Surge 
Trust” has reinforced the fact that partnership and trust do not appear overnight. 
Naval operations, in peace and war, are fundamentally human endeavors. Oper- 
ational success is based as much, or more, on professional norms, personal relation- 
ships and human decision making as on technology or hardware. Partnerships are 
a critical naval endeavor. 

In the past year, we continued to develop the strength of our partnerships across 
the globe. Engagement between the leaders of the world’s naval forces is a critical 
component of building those human connections. Because of this, our senior uni- 
formed leaders and I have traveled extensively to meet and consult with our peers. 

Many nations have a longstanding territorial view inward, which caused them to 
focus overwhelmingly on land forces in the past. But in today’s globalized world they 
recognize that they now have to face outward. They are looking to the U.S. Navy 
and Marine Corps for advice and assistance as they make that shift. Other nations 
are already maritime focused, and look to develop the ability to train, exercise, and 
operate together effectively to forward our shared goals. Through our meetings be- 
tween senior leaders and exercises with our allies, partners, and friends we are 
building the international relationships, trust, and inter-operability which are vital 
to protecting our common interests in a globalized world. 

In 2013, we conducted the largest exercise of the year in the Arabian Gulf, the 
International Mine Countermeasures Exercise. With representatives from 41 coun- 
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tries, including 6,600 sailors on 35 ships, the world’s navies cooperated to help pro- 
mote regional stability and address the global challenge of mine warfare. Also this 
past year, Expeditionary Strike Group 3 and the 1st Marine Expeditionary Brigade 
conducted the multilateral amphibious exercise Dawn Blitz. Alongside amphibious 
units from Canada, New Zealand, and Japan, and observers from Australia, Chile, 
Colombia, Israel, Mexico, Peru and Singapore, the exercise helped increase our core 
amphibious capabilities, while also strengthening our partnership and interoper- 
ability. As I mentioned earlier our partners in Singapore hosted the first forward 
stationing of the Littoral Combat Ship USS Freedom. The ship conducted numerous 
exercises with our friends in Southeast Asia, expanding the number of ports we can 
visit and work from in the littorals. 

Some of our exercises are smaller and more focused, like Obangame Express 2013 
which occurred this past spring in the Gulf of Guinea. It concentrated on developing 
the maritime security and patrol capabilities of local forces in West and Central Af- 
rica that have seen increasing armed robbery at sea, piracy, smuggling and other 
maritime crimes. In part of this exercise a team of U.S. sailors who specialize in 
maritime security missions worked on board the Belgian Naval Ship Godetia with 
our European allies, to train African sailors in the tactics for boarding and inspect- 
ing ships. 

These are just a few examples of literally hundreds of operations, engagements, 
and exercises that the Navy and Marine Corps participated in during the past year. 
However, we also had a challenge in 2013 when it came to funding our operational, 
partnership and theater security cooperation missions. The Navy was forced to can- 
cel or defer ship deployments supporting counter-narcotics missions in the Southern 
Command area of operations. Some exercises, including some in support of the 
Southern Partnership Station in Central and South America, had to be scaled back 
significantly because the sequester level funds did not provide us with the operating 
budget we needed to complete the missions. Future funding at sequester levels is 
likely to force us to continue to limit and prioritize our critical partnership building 
operations. 

But our partnerships mean a great deal more than our alliances and friendships 
around the world. The Navy and Marine Corps also have critical relationships with 
industry and with the American people. Our nation’s defense industrial workers are 
skilled, experienced, and innovative and can’t be easily replaced. We must provide 
stability and predictability to the industrial base to maintain our ability to build the 
future fleet and keep our technological advantage. One of the strengths of our sys- 
tem is the teamwork of our uniformed warfighters, our Navy and Marine Corps ci- 
vilians, the leadership team in Washington, and our industry partners. 

Recently, the Chief of a Navy in the Asia-Pacific region reminded me of a funda- 
mental difference between land forces and naval forces. Land forces, he said, look 
down at a map. They look at borders and lines and limitations. Naval forces look 
out toward the vast horizon and they look to the future. Sailors and marines are 
a unique breed. When they join the sea services they accept the challenge of the 
unknown with an adventurous spirit and an open mind. That is part of why the 
Navy and Marine Corps are naturally inclined toward partnership, and have been 
throughout our history, from operating with the Royal Navy to fight the slave trade 
in the 19th century to modern coalition operations in the Pacific and the Arabian 
Gulf. That same spirit which causes us to look for what comes next also causes us 
to look for new and innovative solutions, and new friends to help us across the 
globe. 


FISCAL YEAR 2015 BUDGET SUBMISSION 

The Department of the Navy’s fiscal year 2015 budget request is designed to meet 
the updated Defense Strategic Guidance, and is informed by the 2014 Quadrennial 
Defense Review. It meets the objectives the strategy laid out, but our fiscal limits 
force us to accept a certain amount of risk in some mission areas. The Navy and 
Marine Corps continue to focus on planning for the 21st century including preparing 
for the anti-access, area-denial challenge, sustaining our global capability by in- 
creasing forward stationing and implementing new deployment models, and sus- 
taining the All-Volunteer Force. Based on our strategic outlook we have had to 
make tough choices, and look to fund the most critical afloat and ashore readiness 
requirements, continue to provide sovereign sea-based options for the Commander 
in Chief, and to sustain our vital industrial base. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 continues to build the fleet of more 
than 300 ships we will have by the end of this decade. This fleet will include estab- 
lished and proven platforms which we are currently deploying, next generation plat- 
forms, and new advanced weapons, sensors, and payloads. Guided by operational 
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concepts like air sea battle, the experiences of more than 10 years of war, and the 
lessons from our wargaming and studies, the Navy and Marine Corps of 2020 will 
be able to continue to project power and to maintain stability in the global com- 
mons. 

Supporting our sailors and marines is a vital part of our budget request. We have 
increased spending on high priority Quality of Service programs, including increased 
career sea pay to help incentivize sea duty. We have also modestly increased spend- 
ing on quality of life programs including on-base housing. But these initiatives must 
be balanced to ensure our sailors and marines have the resources and equipment 
they need to complete the mission. Across the Future Years Defense Program 
(FYDP) we will add funds to improve quality of work issues like training support 
and improving the availability of spare parts so our sailors and marines remain the 
most knowledgeable in the world and have the tools they need to do their jobs. We 
protect programs that support our sailors or marines when they need help. This in- 
cludes sexual assault incident response and training, suicide prevention, and family 
support programs. We remain committed to our military-to-civilian transition assist- 
ance and work to ensure that our veteran employment programs offer the best op- 
portunities to capitalized on the knowledge and skills of transitioning sailors and 
marines. 

Maintaining undersea dominance is vital to the U.S. Navy. The development of 
the Virginia Payload Module (VPM) will be critical when our guided missile sub- 
marines (SSGNs) begin to retire in 2026. We must develop the VPM by funding 
R&D through fiscal year 2018, so that we can introduce the modules into the very 
successful Virginia-Aass submarines, thus assuring that we will not lose capability 
as the SSGNs retire. This budget also funds the development of improved sonar 
processors, improved sonobuoys, and improved torpedoes to help ensure that we 
maintain our core undersea advantage. 

Continued production of proven platforms for the fleet is a key element in this 
budget and across the FYDP. We will continue to build two Virginia-Aass sub- 
marines and two Arleigh Burke-Aass destroyers per year in order to help increase 
the size of the fleet and replace older ships as they retire. In fiscal year 2015 we 
will purchase 29 MH-60R and 8 MH-60S helicopters, completing the upgrade of our 
tactical helicopter force which has been underway for the past decade. We will also 
continue the procurement of the next generation E-2D airborne early warning air- 
craft and of the MV-22B for the Marine Corps. These established and world leading 
platforms provide the foundation of the future fleet. 

This budget also procures new and advanced platforms that will take our fleet 
into the future. We will build LCSs and AFSB, and continue to introduce Joint High 
Speed Vessels (JHSV) and MLPs to the fleet. This will provide modular and mission 
focused capabilities around the world, while helping to meet the presence require- 
ments of the fleet. In aviation we will continue production of the new P-8 Poseidon 
maritime patrol aircraft across the FYDP, deploying new squadrons, as well as the 
F-35 Lightning II for both the Navy and Marine Corps. We will continue the intro- 
duction of the next generation SM-6 Standard Missile to our Aegis capable ships, 
and fund the R&D for the Long-Range Anti-Ship Missile which is vital for our fu- 
ture surface combatants. However, it is important to point out that given the reality 
of the $38 billion reduction from the President’s budget for fiscal year 2014 to the 
President’s budget for fiscal year 2016, many of these purchases will be made at 
reduced rates. PB15 buys 111 fewer aircraft and over 5,000 fewer weapons across 
the FYDP than the President’s budget for fiscal year 2014 program. This is part of 
the increased risk that we have had to accept. 

Unmanned platforms and systems will be an important part of the future Navy 
and Marine Corps and our budget carries on with R&D and production of these crit- 
ical platforms. The MQ— 4 Triton will complete its testing phase during this budget, 
and we will begin production for the fleet across the rest of the FYDP. The R&D 
for UCLASS also continues in fiscal year 2015, and throughout the FYDP. Devel- 
oping these aircraft is vital to the future of the carrier air-wing. Unmanned under- 
sea vehicles (UUVs) will be central to our mine-warfare capabilities and maintain- 
ing undersea dominance. This budget includes R&D for multiple systems, as well 
as deplojmient of the Mk 18 Kingfisher UUV for counter-mine missions. Across the 
entire spectrum of military operations, an integrated force of manned and un- 
manned platforms is the future. 

We will continue to fund our energy programs with this budget by moving forward 
with the biofuels program under the DPA, as well as continuing our sea and shore 
based efficiency programs. This budget includes $776 million in tactical and ashore 
energy programs in fiscal year 2015, and $3.8 billion across the FYDP. Our ashore 
initiatives, including appropriated funds and third party investments, of $570 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 2016 are projected to generate annual savings of over $100 mil- 
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lion, starting in fiscal year 2017, due to efficiencies. Investments in tactical pro- 
grams help increase our on station time for ships, reduce need for resupply, and in- 
crease the amount of time our Marine Corps units can stay in the field, making us 
more capable militarily. Continuing to work toward the Department’s energy goals 
will allow us to lessen the impact of price volatility in the energy market and make 
us better warfighters. 

This budget includes funds to maintain our presence in the Middle East, and ad- 
vance our capabilities there. Funding for the continued deployment of the interim- 
AFSB USS Ponce, improved manning for our mine-countermeasures ships, and the 
introduction of new capabilities, are important parts of this effort. The new weapons 
and systems, like the Laser Weapon System (LaWS) aboard Ponce, the Advanced 
Precision Kill Weapon System (APKWS) guided rockets for our MH-60 helicopters, 
and the Sea Fox UUV mine neutralization system, will help our sailors and marines 
maintain their edge in the Arabian Gulf and beyond. We are also funding the for- 
ward stationing of 10 Coastal Patrol ships (PCs) to Bahrain which will increase 
their availability to the combatant commander and increased presence in the shal- 
low waters of the region. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 also represents the platforms and pay- 
loads necessary for increasing operations in the Asia-Pacific region as we continue 
to support the rebalance toward Asia. This budget sustains the operations of our 
LCSs in Singapore, which includes early investment for the rotational deployment 
of up to four LCSs by 2017. Exercises in the Pacific, like our CARAT and Pacific 
Partnership missions, will be funded to ensure that we maintain our partnerships 
in the region. We also continue to support the growth in the number of marines who 
are rotating through Darwin, Australia. This year we are expanding from a com- 
pany-sized unit to a battalion, and in the coming years we will continue to expand 
to a Marine air ground task force (MAGTF). 

In our fiscal year 2015 budget we include funding to support the movement of 
more of our ships and units forward as the most effective and cost-efficient means 
of maintaining our global presence. Forward based, stationed, or operating ships all 
provide presence at a significantly lower cost since one ship that operates continu- 
ously overseas provides the same presence as about four ships deplo 3 dng rotationally 
from homeports in the United States. Besides the PCs to Bahrain and the LCSs to 
Singapore, we continue to fund the forward basing of four BMD capable DDG’s to 
Rota, Spain. As the DDGs from Rota patrol European and African waters, we free 
other ships to deploy elsewhere. This year we will also begin moving JHSVs forward 
and prepare for the fleet introduction of the MLPs and AFSBs. We will continue 
the operations of, and expand the size of, the Marine Corps’ new Special Purpose 
MAGTF-Crisis Response operating out of Moron, Spain. 

It is our duty to spend the taxpayers’ dollars wisely, and it is a duty that we take 
very seriously in the Department of the Navy. We continue to look at contractual 
services spending for efficiencies, with conscious decisions made to challenge re- 
quirements through mechanisms such as “contract courts,” requiring annual jus- 
tification of contracts. We are willing to accept higher levels of risk in some areas 
of services spending before sacrifices are made in force structure, modernization, or 
readiness. I have also ordered the Deputy Under Secretary of the Navy/Deputy 
Chief Management Officer to begin a comprehensive assessment of the business 
challenges facing the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The fiscal year 2015 budget request for the Navy and Marine Corps gives us what 
we need to accomplish the missions assigned in the new Quadrennial Defense Re- 
view and updated Defense Strategic Guidance. However, the funding levels allowed 
under the Bipartisan Budget Act mean that we have to accept higher levels of risk 
for some of those missions. If the Nation is confronted with a technologically ad- 
vanced challenger, or more than one major contingency operation at a time, those 
risks would increase further. We face readiness challenges that are a result of se- 
quester induced shortfalls, continuing fiscal constraints, and the high demand for 
naval forces globally. 


CONCLUSION 

This year we commemorate the 150th anniversary of the Battle of Mobile Bay. 
A century and a half ago our Nation was engulfed in the Civil War. A Task Force 
under the command of Admiral David Farragut, one of our Navy’s greatest heroes, 
attacked the ships and forts that defended the port at Mobile, AL. Facing down con- 
federate ironclads and a treacherous minefield in the shallow, enclosed waters, he 
issued his famous order, “Damn the torpedoes, full speed ahead.” Lashed high in 
the rigging of his flagship he led the attack from the front of the formation to cap- 
ture the last major Confederate port on the Gulf Coast. 
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From the halls of Montezuma to Point Luck and the waters around Midway, our 
sailors and marines have demonstrate that kind of dedication and daring time and 
again. They, and our Navy and Marine Corps civilians, continue in that spirit today 
whether facing combat in Afghanistan, dangerous operations at sea, or the chal- 
lenges created by the past year of budget instability. The budget request that we 
are making for fiscal year 2015, the specific details of which are included in the 
President’s fiscal year 2015 budget submission, will provide them with the equip- 
ment, training, and resources they need to continue their efforts in support of our 
Nation’s security. As our founding fathers outlined over two centuries ago, it is our 
responsibility to ensure that we maintain our Navy and Marine Corps. 

Today we face a dangerous and challenging world. Rising powers and maritime 
territorial conflicts threaten freedom of navigation and the free trade of today’s glob- 
al economic system. Terrorist organizations continue to proliferate around the 
world. Political instability threatens to break into violence in numerous regions. The 
Navy and Marine Corps are our Nation’s insurance policy. Our people, platforms, 
power, and partnerships must be efficiently developed and appropriately funded to 
ensure our ability to provide the President with the options required and the Amer- 
ican people with the security they deserve. 

For 238 years, our sailors and marines have been there when the Nation called 
and we must endeavor to ensure that we are there for the future. Difficult times 
pose difficult questions, and the Commandant, CNO and I look forward to answer- 
ing yours. The continued support of this committee is essential in ensuring the Navy 
and Marine Corps team has the resources it needs to defend our Nation now and 
in the future. As President Woodrow Wilson once said, “A powerful Navy, we have 
always regarded as our proper and natural means of defense.” 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Secretary Mahus. 

Admiral Greenert. 

STATEMENT OF ADM JONATHAN W. GREENERT, USN, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiral Greenert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin, Senator Inhofe, and distinguished members of 
the committee. I’m proud to represent 633,000 sailors. Navy civil- 
ians, and their families, especially approximately 50,000 sailors de- 
ployed and operating forward around the globe today. The dedica- 
tion and resilience of our people continue to amaze me, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the citizens of this Nation can take great pride in the 
daily contributions of their sons and daughters in places that 
count. 

Mr. Chairman, since I’ve been appearing before this committee, 
about 2 V 2 years, you have always thanked us for our service. This 
being the last Navy posture hearing under your leadership. I’d like 
to take the opportunity to thank you for your service to the Nation 
over the past 36 years, and for all that you’ve done in support of 
the Navy, our sailors, and their families. We wish you and Barbara 
the best as you complete your distinguished service. 

I, too, like Secretary Mahus just passed earlier, would like to 
offer my condolences to the family, friends, and shipmates of the 
sailor who was killed Monday, in Monday night’s shooting. The 
sailors, particularly those of the USS Mahan, are in our thoughts 
and prayers, as well as the entire Norfolk Naval Station family. 

I am pleased to appear this morning beside Secretary Mahus and 
General Amos. Your Navy/Marine Corps team is united in fulfilling 
our longstanding mandate to be where it matters, when it matters, 
and to be ready to respond to crises to ensure the stability that un- 
derpins the global economy is in place. 

General Amos has been a great shipmate. Our Services’ synergy 
of effort has never been better, and I am committed to continuing 
that momentum. 
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Secretary Mabus has provided us the vision, the guidance, and 
the judiciousness to build the finest Navy and Marine Corps that 
the Nation is willing to afford. 

Forward presence is our mandate. We operate forward to give 
the President options to deal promptly with contingencies. As we 
conclude over a decade of wars and bring our ground forces home 
from extended stability operations, your naval forces will remain on 
watch. 

The charts that I provided in front of you show today’s global dis- 
tribution of deployed ships, as well as our bases and our places 
that support them. Our efforts are focused in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion and the Arabian Gulf, but we provide presence and respond 
as needed in other theaters, as well. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Admiral Greenert. Now, with this forward presence, over the 
last year we were able to influence and shape the decisions of lead- 
ers in the Arabian Gulf, Northeast Asia, and the Levant. We have 
patrolled off the shores of Libya, Egypt, and the Sudan to protect 
American interests and to induce regional leaders to make the 
right choices. We relieved suffering and provided assistance and re- 
covery in the Philippines in the wake of a devastating typhoon. Our 
presence dissuades aggression and coercion against our allies and 
friends in the East China Sea and the South China Sea. We kept 
piracy at bay in the Horn of Africa. We continue to support oper- 
ations in Afghanistan while taking the fight to insurgents, terror- 
ists, and their supporting networks across the Middle East and Af- 
rica with our expeditionary forces supporting our Special Oper- 
ations Forces. 

The fiscal year 2014 budget will enable an acceptable forward 
presence. Through the remainder of the fiscal year, we will be able 
to restore fleet training, maintenance, operations, and recover a 
substantial part of our 2013 backlog. 

The President’s 2015 budget submission enables us to continue 
to execute our missions, but we will face high risk in specific mis- 
sions that are articulated in the DSG. I laid this out in more detail 
in my written statement. 

Our President’s 2015 budget fiscal guidance through that FYDP 
is about halfway between the BCA gaps and our President’s budget 
for fiscal year 2014 plan, still a net decrease of $31 billion, when 
compared to the President’s budget for fiscal year 2014. 

To prepare our program within these constraints, I set the fol- 
lowing six priorities. Number one is the sea-based strategic deter- 
rence. Number two, forward presence. Number three, the capability 
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and the capacity to win decisively. Number four, the readiness to 
do that. Number five, to sustain our asymmetric capabilities and 
our technological edge. Number six, to sustain a relevant industrial 
base. 

Using these priorities, we built a balanced portfolio of capabili- 
ties within the fiscal guidance provided. We continue to maximize 
our presence in the Asia-Pacific region and the Middle East using 
innovative combinations of rotational forward-basing and forward- 
stationing forces. We still face shortfalls in support ashore and a 
backlog in facilities maintenance that erode the ability of our bases 
to support the fleet. We have slowed modernization in areas that 
are central to remain ahead of, or keep pace with, technologically- 
advanced adversaries. Consequently, we face higher risk, if con- 
fronted with a high-tech adversary or if we attempt to conduct 
more than one multi-phased major contingency simultaneously. 

As I testified before you in November, I am troubled by the pros- 
pects of reverting to the BCA revised caps in 2016. That would lead 
to a Navy that is too small and lacking the advanced capabilities 
needed to execute the missions that the Nation expects of its Navy. 
We would be unable to execute at least 4 of the 10 primary mis- 
sions that are articulated in the DSG and in the QDR. 

On the back of the chart that I provided you, our ability to re- 
spond to contingencies would be dramatically reduced, and I’m 
showing that. It limits our options and decision-space, and we 
would be compelled to inactivate an aircraft carrier in the air wing. 
Further, our modernization and recapitalization would be dramati- 
cally reduced, threatening readiness in our industrial base. Revert- 
ing to BCA caps year-by-year will leave our country less prepared 
to deal with crises, our allies trust will wane, and our enemies will 
be less inclined to be dissuaded or to be deterred. 

Mr. Chairman, I remain on board with the efforts to get our fis- 
cal house in order. I look forward to working with the committee 
to find solutions that enable us to sustain readiness while building 
an affordable but relevant future force. The force has to be able to 
address a range of threats, contingencies, and high-consequence 
events that could impact our core interests. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify. Thank you for your con- 
tinued support for your Navy and the families. I look forward to 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Greenert follows:] 

Prepared Statement by ADM Jonathan W. Greenert, USN 

Chairman Levin, Senator Inhofe, and distinguished members of the committee, I 
am honored to represent more than 600,000 Active and Reserve sailors. Navy civil- 
ians, and their families, especially the 48,000 sailors who are underway on ships 
and submarines and deployed in expeditionary roles, around the globe today. 

As the chart below shows, 104 ships (36 percent of the Navy) are deployed around 
the globe protecting the Nation’s interests. This is our mandate: to be where it mat- 
ters, when it matters. 
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y AW OPERATE FORWARD: 

I1M1II strategic Maritime Crossroads 


Figure 1: The Navy’s forward presence today. 

I would like to begin this statement by describing for you the guidance that 
shaped our decisions within the President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 (PB-15) sub- 
mission. I will address the Navy’s situation following the budget uncertainty in fis- 
cal year 2013, the Bipartisan Budget Act of 2013 (BBA), and the National Defense 
Authorization Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 2014. Then, I will provide details of our 
PB-15 submission. 

STRATEGIC GUIDANCE 

The governing document for PB-15 is the 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review 
(QDR). The QDR uses the 2012 Defense Strategic Guidance (DSG) as a foundation 
and builds on it to describe the Department of Defense’s role in protecting and ad- 
vancing U.S. interests and sustaining American leadership. The DSG and its 10 Pri- 
mary Missions of the U.S. Armed Forces have guided Navy’s planning for the past 
2 years. Validated by the QDR, those missions remain the baseline against which 
I measure our posture in various fiscal scenarios. Also, 2020 is the benchmark year 
identified by the DSG, and that remains the timeframe on which my assessments 
are focused. 

The QDR’s updated strategy is built on three pillars: protect the Homeland, build 
security globally, and project power and win decisively. In support of these, it re- 
quires the Navy to “continue to build a future fleet that is able to deliver the re- 
quired presence and capabilities and address the most important warfighting sce- 
narios.” 

In order to improve its ability to meet the Nation’s security needs in a time of 
increased fiscal constraint, the QDR also calls for the Joint Force to “rebalance” in 
four key areas; (1) rebalancing for a broad spectrum of conflict; (2) rebalancing and 
sustaining our presence and posture abroad; (3) rebalancing capability, capacity, 
and readiness within the Joint Force; and (4) rebalancing tooth and tail. To satisfy 
these mandates of the QDR strategy, the Navy has been compelled to make tough 
choices between capability and capacity, cost and risk, and to do so across a wide 
range of competing priorities. Our fundamental approach to these choices has not 
changed since I assumed this position. We continue to view each decision through 
the lens of the tenets I established when I took office: Warfighting First, Operate 
Forward, Be Ready. 

OVERVIEW 

When I appeared before you in November 2013, I testified that adherence to the 
Budget Control Act of 2011 (BCA) revised discretionary caps, over the long term. 
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would result in a smaller and less capable Navy. That Navy would leave us with 
insufficient capability and capacity to execute at least 4 of the 10 primary missions 
required by the DSG. 

Passage of the BBA and the topline it sets for fiscal year 2015, together with the 
fiscal guidance provided for this submission provide a level of funding for the Navy 
that is $36 billion above the estimated BCA revised discretionary caps across the 
fiscal year 2015 to fiscal year 2019 Future Years Defense Program (FYDP). That 
funding level is still $31 billion below the level planned for in our PB-14 submis- 
sion. Accordingly, the Navy PB-15 program reduces risk in most DSG primary mis- 
sions when compared to a BCA cap scenario, but we still face higher risk in at least 
two primary missions compared to PB-14. This high risk is most likely to manifest 
if we are faced with a tecbnologically advanced adversary, or if we attempt to con- 
duct more than one multi-phased major contingency simultaneously. 

In the PB-15 submission, we assess that the Navy of 2020 will: 

• Include 308 ships in the battle force, ^ of which about 123 will be de- 
ployed. This global deployed presence will include more than two carrier 
strike groups (CSG) and two amphibious ready groups (ARG) deployed, on 
average. It is similar to the presence provided by PB-14. 

• Provide “surge” capacity of about three CSG and three ARG, not de- 
ployed, but ready to respond to a contingency. 

• Deliver ready forces to conduct the DSG primary mission Deter and De- 
feat Aggression, but with less margin for error or ability to respond to un- 
foreseen or emergent circumstances, compared to PB-14. 

• Conduct, but with greater risk, the DSG primary mission Project Power 
Despite anti-access/area denial (A2/AD) Challenges against a techno- 
logically advanced adversary compared to PB-14. This is principally due to 
slower delivery of new critical capabilities, particularly in air and missile 
defense, and overall ordnance capacity. 

• Provide increased ship presence in the Asia-Pacific region of about 67 
ships, up from about 50 on average today; presence in the Middle East will 
likewise increase from about 30 ships on average today to about 41 in 2020. 
These are both similar to the levels provided by PB-14. 

In order to ensure the Navy remains a balanced and ready force while complying 
with the reduction in funding below our PB-14 plan, we were compelled to make 
difficult choices in PB-15, including slowing cost growth in compensation and bene- 
fits, maintaining the option to refuel or inactivate 1 nuclear aircraft carrier (CVN) 
and a carrier air wing (CVW), inducting 11 guided missile cruisers (CG) and 3 dock 
landing ships (LSD) into a phased modernization period, canceling procurement of 
79 aircraft, canceling 3,500 planned weapons procurements, and reducing funding 
for base facilities sustainment, restoration, and modernization. 

Additional challenges are on the horizon. In the long term beyond 2019 (the end 
of the PB-15 FYDP), I am increasingly concerned about our ability to fund the Ohio 
Replacement ballistic missile submarine (SSBN) program — our highest priority pro- 
gram — within our current and projected resources. The Navy cannot procure the 
Ohio Replacement in the 2020s witbin historical shipbuilding funding levels without 
severely impacting other Navy programs. 

WHERE WE ARE TODAY 

Before describing our fiscal year 2015 submission in detail, I will discuss the 
Navy’s current posture, which established the baseline for our PB-15 submission. 

The impact of the continuing resolution and sequestration reductions in fiscal 
year 2013 compelled us to reduce afloat and shore operations, which created an 
afloat and shore maintenance and training backlog. We were able to mitigate some 
of the effects of this backlog through reprogramming funds in fiscal year 2013 and 
congressional action in fiscal year 2014 to restore some funding. Impact to Navy 
programs, caused by the combination of sequestration and a continuing resolution 
in fiscal year 2013 included: 


^It should be noted that the Department of the Navy revised guidelines for accounting for 
the size of the Navy’s battle force. Therefore, numbers in this statement are not directly com- 
parable to those used in prior testimony. Changes to guidelines include clarifying the accounting 
for smaller, forward deployed ships (e.g. patrol coastal, mine countermeasures ships, high speed 
transports) and ships routinely requested by combatant commanders (e.g, hospital ships). 

The table illustrates the differences between new and old battle force accounting guidelines: 
PB-15: New Guidelines; Today - 290; Fiscal Year 2015 - 284; Fiscal Year 2020 - 308 
PB-15: Old Guidelines; Today - 284; Fiscal Year 2015 - 274; Fiscal Year 2020 - 302 
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• Cancellation of five ship deployments and delay of a carrier strike group 
(CSG) deployment. 

• Inactivation, instead of repair, of USS Miami beginning in September 
2013. 

• Reduction of facilities sustainment by about 30 percent (to about 67 per- 
cent of the requirement). 

• Reduction of base operations, including port and airfield operations, by 
about 8 percent (to about 90 percent of the requirement). 

• Furlough of civilian employees for 6 days. 

Shortfalls caused by fiscal year 2013 sequestration still remain in a number of 
areas. Shipbuilding programs experienced $1 billion in shortfalls in fiscal year 2013, 
which were partially mitigated with support from Congress to reprogram funds and 
by fiscal year 2014 appropriations. PB-15 requests funding to remedy the remaining 
$515 million in shipbuilding shortfalls. Funding to mitigate (but not enough to com- 
pletely reconcile) other carryover shortfalls that remain in areas such as facilities 
maintenance, fleet spares, aviation depots, and weapons maintenance is requested 
in the Opportunity, Growth and Security (OGS) Initiative submitted to Congress 
with PB-15. 

In fiscal year 2014, Congress’ passage of the BBA and subsequent appropriations 
averted about $9 billion of the estimated $14 billion reduction we would have faced 
under sequestration. As a result: 

• We are able to fully fund our fiscal year 2014 shipbuilding plan of eight 
ships. 

• We are able to protect research, development, testing, and evaluation 
(RDT&E) funding to keep the Ohio Replacement Program — our top priority 
program — on track. 

• We are able to fund all Navy aircraft planned for procurement in fiscal 
year 2014. 

In our readiness programs, $39 billion of the $40 billion requirement was funded, 
enabling us to: 

• Fund all ship maintenance. 

• Fund all required aviation depot maintenance. 

• Fully fund ship and aircraft operations. 

The remaining $5 billion shortfall below our PB-14 request includes about $1 bil- 
lion in operations and maintenance accounts and about $4 billion in investment ac- 
counts. To deal with this shortfall, in the area of operations and maintenance we 
are aggressively pursuing contracting efficiencies in: facilities sustainment projects, 
aviation logistics, and ship maintenance. To address the remaining investment 
shortages, we are compelled to reduce procurement of weapons and spare parts, to 
extend timelines for research and development projects, and to defer procurement 
of support equipment for the fleet. 

OUR STRATEGIC APPROACH: PB-16 

In developing our PB-15 submission, we evaluated the warfighting requirements 
to execute the primary missions of the DSG. These were informed by current and 
projected threats, global presence requirements defined by the Global Force Man- 
agement Allocation Plan (GFMAP), and warfighting scenarios described in the com- 
batant commanders’ operational plans and Secretary of Defense-approved Defense 
Planning Scenarios (DPS). To arrive at a balanced program within fiscal guidance, 
we focused first on building appropriate capability, then delivering it at a capacity 
we could afford. Six programmatic priorities guided us: 

First, maintain a credible, modern, and survivable sea-based strategic deterrent. 
Under the New START treaty, the Navy SSBN force will carry about 70 percent 
of the U.S. accountable deployed strategic nuclear warheads by 2020. Our PB-15 
request sustains today’s 14-ship SSBN force, the Trident D5 ballistic missile and 
support systems, and the nuclear command, control, and communications (NC3) sys- 
tem. The 0/iio-class SSBN will retire, one per year, beginning in 2027. To continue 
to meet U.S. Strategic Command presence and surge requirements, PB-15 starts 
construction of the first Ohio Replacement SSBN in 2021 for delivery in 2028 and 
first deterrent patrol in 2031. 

Second, sustain forward presence of ready forces distributed globally to be where 
it matters, when it matters. We will utilize cost-effective approaches such as for- 
ward basing, forward operating, and forward stationing ships in the Asia-Pacific, 
Europe, and the Middle East. Rotational deployments will be stabilized and more 
predictable through implementation of an improved deployment framework we call 
the Optimized Fleet Response Plan (0-FRP). We will distribute our ships to align 
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mission and capabilities to global region, ensuring high-end combatants are allo- 
cated where their unique capabilities are needed most. We will meet the adjudicated 
fiscal year 2016 Global Force Management Allocation Plan (GFMAP); however, this 
represents only 44 percent of the global Geographic Combatant Commander (GCC) 
requests. Sourcing all GCC requests would require about 450 combatant ships with 
requisite supporting structure and readiness. 

Third, preserve the means (capability and capacity) to both win decisively in one 
multi-phase contingency operation and deny the objectives of.or impose unacceptable 
costs on.another aggressor in another region. In tbe context of relevant warfighting 
scenarios, we assessed our ability to provide more than 50 end-to-end capabilities, 
also known as “kill chains” or “effects chains.” Each chain identifies all elements 
needed to provide a whole capability, including sensors, communications and net- 
works, operators, platforms, and weapons. PB-15 prioritizes investments to close 
gaps in critical kill chains, and accepts risk in capacity or in the rate at which some 
capabilities are integrated into the Fleet. 

Fourth, focus on critical afloat and ashore readiness to ensure “the force” is ade- 
quately funded and ready. PB-15 (compared to a BCA revised caps level) improves 
our ability to respond to contingencies (“surge” capacity) by increasing the readiness 
of non-deployed forces. However, it increases risk to ashore readiness in fiscal year 
2016, compared to PB-14, by reducing facilities sustainment, restoration, and mod- 
ernization (FSRM) and military construction (MILCON) investments. This reduction 
adds to backlogs created by tbe deferrals in fiscal year 2013 and fiscal year 2014, 
exacerbating an existing readiness problem. 

Fifth, sustain or enhance the Navy’s asymmetric capabilities in the physical do- 
mains as well in cyberspace and the electromagnetic spectrum. Our fiscal year 2015 
program prioritizes capabilities to remain ahead of or keep pace with adversary 
threats, including electromagnetic spectrum and cyber capabilities and those capa- 
bilities tbat provide joint assured access developed in concert with other Services 
under air-sea battle. Our program terminates certain capability programs that do 
not provide high-leverage advantage, and slows funding for those that assume too 
much technical risk or could be developed and “put on the shelf’ until needed in 
the future. 

Sixth, sustain a relevant industrial base, particularly in shipbuilding. We will con- 
tinue to evaluate the impact of our investment plans on our industrial base, includ- 
ing ship and aircraft builders, depot maintenance facilities, equipment and weapons 
manufacturers, and science and technology researchers. The government is the only 
customer for some of our suppliers, especially in specialized areas such as nuclear 
power. PB-15 addresses the health of the industrial base sustaining adequate ca- 
pacity, including competition, where needed and viable. We will work closely with 
our industry partners to manage the risk of any further budget reductions. 

Stewardship Initiatives. Another important element of our approach in PB-15 in- 
cluded business transformation initiatives and headquarters reductions to comply 
with Secretary of Defense direction. In order to meiximize warfighting capability and 
capacity, the Department of the Navy achieved approximately $20 billion in savings 
across the PB-16 FYDP through a collection of business transformation initiatives. 
These can be grouped into four major categories: (1) more effective use of operating 
resources (about $2.5 billion over the FYDP); (2) contractual services reductions 
(about $14.8 billion FYDP); (3) Better Buying Power (BBP) in procurement (about 
$2.7 billion FYDP); and (4) more efficient research and development (about $200 
million FYDP). These initiatives build on Navy and Department of Defense (DOD) 
initiatives that date back to 2009 and represent our continuing commitment to be 
good stewards of teixpayer dollars. 

Our PB-15 request also achieves savings through significant headquarters reduc- 
tions, placing us on track to meet the 20 percent reduction by fiscal year 2019 re- 
quired by Secretary of Defense fiscal guidance. We applied reductions to a broader 
definition of headquarters than directed, achieving a savings of $33 million in fiscal 
year 2015 and $873 million over the FYDP from reductions in military, civilian, and 
contractor personnel. In making these reductions, we protected fleet operational 
warfighting headquarters and took larger reductions in other staffs. 

WHAT WE CAN DO 

As described earlier, PB-15 represents some improvement over a program at the 
BCA revised caps, but in PB-15 we will still face high risk in executing at least 
2 of the 10 primary missions of the DSG in 2020. The 2012 Force Structure Assess- 
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ment^ (FSA) and other Navy analysis describe the baseline of ships needed to sup- 
port meeting each of the 10 missions required by the DSG. Against that baseline 
and our “kill chain” analysis described earlier, we assess that under PB-15 the 
Navy of 2020 supports each of the 10 DSG missions as follows: 

1. Provide a stabilizing presence. Our PB-15 submission will meet the adjudicated 
presence requirements of the DSG. By increasing the number of ships forward sta- 
tioned and forward based, PB-15 in some regions improves global presence as com- 
pared to our PB-14 submission. The Navy of 2020: 

• Provides global presence of about 123 ships, similar to the aggregate 
number planned under PB-14. 

• Increases presence in the Asia-Pacific from about 50 ships today on aver- 
age to about 67 in 2020 on average, a greater increase than planned under 
PB-14. 

• “Places a premium on U.S. military presence in — and in support of — part- 
ner nations” in the Middle East, by increasing presence from about 30 
ships® today on average to about 41 on average in 2020. 

• Continues to “evolve our posture” in Europe by meeting ballistic missile 
defense (BMD) European Phased Adaptive Approach (EPAA) requirements 
with four BMD-capable guided missile destroyers (DDG) in Rota, Spain and 
two land-based sites in Poland and Romania. The first of these DDG, USS 
Donald Cook, arrived in February 2014 and all four will be in place by the 
end of fiscal year 2015. Additional presence in Europe will be provided by 
forward operating joint high speed vessels (JHSV) and some rotationally de- 
ployed ships. 

• Will provide “innovative, low-cost, and small-footprint approaches” to se- 
curity in Africa and South America by deploying one JHSV, on average, to 
each region. 

Beginning in fiscal year 2015, we will deploy one hospital ship (T-AH), on 
average, and, beginning in fiscal year 2016, add one patrol coastal (PC) 
ship, on average, to South America. Afloat forward staging bases (AFSB) 
forward operating in the Middle East will also provide additional presence 
in Africa as required. 

2. Counter terrorism and irregular warfare (CT/IW). We will have the capacity to 
conduct widely distributed CT/TW missions. This mission requires Special Oper- 
ations Forces, expeditionary capabilities such as intelligence exploitation teams 
(lET), and specialized platforms such as two AFSB and four littoral combat ships 
(LCS) with embarked MH-60 Seahawk helicopters and MQ-8 Fire Scout unmanned 
air vehicles. PB-15 adds capacity for this mission by procuring a third mobile land- 
ing platform (MLP) AFSB variant in fiscal year 2017 for delivery in fiscal year 2020. 

3. Deter and defeat aggression. FSA analysis described the ship force structure 
required to meet this mission’s requirement: to be able to conduct one large-scale 
operation and “simultaneously be capable of denying the objectives of or imposing 
unacceptable costs on.an opportunistic aggressor in a second region.” According to 
the FSA, the Navy has a requirement for a force of 11 CVN, 88 large surface com- 
batants (DDG and CG), 48 attack submarines (SSN), 11 large amphibious assault 
ships (LHA/D), 11 amphibious transport docks (LPD), 11 LSD, 52 small surface com- 
batants (collectively: LCS, frigates, mine countermeasure ships) and 29 combat lo- 
gistics force (CLF) ships. This globally distributed force will yield a steady state de- 
ployed presence of more than two CSG and two amphibious ready groups (ARG), 
with three CSG and three ARG ready to deploy in response to a contingency 
(“surge”). The Navy of 2020 delivered by PB-15, however, will be smaller than the 
calculated requirement in terms of large surface combatants, LHA/D, and small sur- 
face combatants. This force structure capacity provides less margin for error and re- 
duced options in certain scenarios and increases risk in this primary mission. If we 
return to a BCA revised caps funding level in fiscal year 2016, the situation would 
be even worse. We would be compelled to inactivate a CVN and CVW and to reduce 
readiness and other force structure to ensure we maintain a balanced, ready force 
under the reduced fiscal topline. As in the BCA revised caps scenario I described 
previously, these reductions would leave us with a Navy that is capable of one 
multi-phase contingency. Under these circumstances, we would not meet this key 
DSG mission. 


2 Consistent with other “ship counts” in this statement, the regional presence numbers de- 
scribed in this section are not directly comparable to those used in previous years due to the 
Battle Force counting guidelines revision. 

® Under revised Battle Force accounting guidelines, the Middle East presence today now in- 
cludes eight patrol coastal (PC) ships forward based in Bahrain; the number will increase to 
10 in fiscal year 2014. PC were not counted previously before the revision. 
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4. Conduct stability and counterinsurgency operations. The Navy of 2020 will be 
able to meet the requirements of this DSG mission. 

5. Project power despite anti-access/area-denial (A2/AD) challenges. Compared to 
PB-14, our overall power projection capability development would slow, reducing op- 
tions and increasing our risk in assuring access. The reduced procurement of weap- 
ons and slowing of air and missile defense capabilities, coupled with joint force defi- 
ciencies in wartime information transport and airborne intelligence, surveillance, 
and reconnaissance (ISR), will cause us to assume high risk in conducting this DSG 
mission if we are facing a technologically advanced adversary. PB-15 makes results 
in the following changes to air and missile defense capabilities (versus PB-14): 

• The Navy Integrated Fire Control-Counter Air (NIFC-CA) Increment I 
capability will still field (with the E-2D Advanced Hawkeye aircraft) in 
2015, but only four air wings (versus six in PB-14) will have transitioned 
to the E-2D by 2020. Fewer air wings with E-2D translates to less assured 
joint access. NIFC-CA Increment I integrates aircraft sensor and ship 
weapon capabilities, improving lethality against advanced air and missile 
threats. 

• The F-35C Lightning II, the carrier-based variant of the Joint Strike 
Fighter, is scheduled to achieve Initial Operational Capability (IOC) be- 
tween August 2018 and February 2019. However, our F-35C procurement 
will be reduced by 33 airframes in the PB-15 FYDP when compared to PB- 
14. The F-35C, with its advanced sensors, data sharing capability, and abil- 
ity to operate closer to threats, is designed to enhance the CVW’s ability 
to find fargets and coordinate attacks. The impact of this reduced capacity 
would manifest itself particularly outside the FYDP, and after F-35C IOC. 

• All components of an improved air-to-air kill chain that employs infrared 
(IR) sensors to circumvent adversary radar jamming will be delayed 1 year. 

The Infrared Search and Track (IRST) Block I sensor system will field in 
2017 (versus 2016) and the improved longer-range IRST Block II will not 
deliver until 2019 (versus 2018). 

• Improvements to the air-to-air radio frequency (RF) kill chain that de- 
feats enemy jamming and operates at longer ranges will be slowed, and 
jamming protection upgrades to the F/A-18E/F Super Hornet will be de- 
layed to 2019 (versus 2018). 

However, PB-15 sustains our advantage in the undersea domain by delivering the 
following capabilities: 

• PB-15 procures 56 P-8A Poseidon maritime patrol aircraft over the 
FYDP, replacing the legacy P-3C Orion’s capability. 

• Continues to procure two Virginia-class SSN per year through the FYDP, 
resulting in an inventory of 21 Virginia-class (of 48 total SSN) by 2020. 

• Continues installation of anti-submarine warfare (ASW) combat system 
upgrades for DDG and improved multi-function towed arrays (MFTA) for 
DDG and CG. Both installations will be complete on all DDG forward based 
in the Western Pacific by 2018. 

• All of our P-8A and ASW helicopters in the Western Pacific will still be 
equipped with upgraded sonobuoys and advanced torpedoes by 2018. 

• The LCS mine countermeasures (MCM) mission package, which employs 
unmanned vehicles and offboard sensors to localize and neutralize mines, 
will complete testing of its first increment in 2015 and deploy to the Ara- 
bian Gulf with full operational capability by 2019. 

• The LCS ASW mission package, which improves surface ASW capability 
by employing a MFTA in concert with a variable depth sonar (VDS), will 
still field in 2016. 

• Additional Mk 48 Advanced Capability (ADCAP) heav 3 rweight torpedoes, 
restarting the production line and procuring 105 Mod 7 torpedoes across the 
FYDP. The restart will also provide a basis for future capability upgrades. 

6. Counter weapons of mass destruction. This mission has two parts: (1) inter- 
dicting weapons of mass destruction as they proliferate from suppliers, and (2) de- 
feating the means of delivery during an attack. PB-15 will meet requirements for 
this mission by providing sufficient deployed CSG, ARG, and surface combatants, 
as well as SEAL and EOD platoons, to address the first part. For the second part, 
BMD-capable DDG exist in sufficient numbers to meet adjudicated GCC presence 
requirements under the GFMAP, and can be postured to counter weapons delivered 
by ballistic missiles in regions where threats are more likely to emanate. That said, 
missile defense capacity in some scenarios remains a challenge and any reduction 
in the number of BMD-capable DDG raises risk in this area. 
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7. Operate effectively in space and cyberspace. Our PB-15 submission continues 
to place priority on cyber defense and efforts to build the Navy’s portion of the De- 
partment of Defense’s cyber mission forces. Continuing PB-i4 initiatives, PB-15 
will recruit, hire, and train 976 additional cyber operators and form 40 cyber mis- 
sion teams by 2016. Additionally, we will align Navy networks with a more defen- 
sible DOD Joint Information Environment (JIE) through the implementation of the 
Next Generation Enterprise Network (NGEN) ashore and Consolidated Afloat Net- 
works and Enterprise Services (CANES) at sea. 

8. Maintain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear deterrent. This mission is the 
Navy’s top priority in any fiscal scenario, and our PB-15 submission will meet its 
requirements. It satisfies STRATCOM demand for SSBN availability through the 
end of the current Ohio class’ service life. Additionally, our PB-15 submission funds 
Nuclear Command, Control, and Communications (NCS) modernization and the Tri- 
dent D5 ballistic missile Life Extension Program (LEP) while sustaining the fleet 
of E-6B Mercury Take Charge and Move Out (TACAMO) aircraft. 

9. Defend the Homeland and provide support to civil authorities. PB-15 will 
maintain an appropriate capacity of aircraft carriers, surface combatants, amphib- 
ious ships, and aircraft that are not deployed and are ready for all homeland de- 
fense missions. 

10. Conduct humanitarian, disaster relief, and other operations. Our analysis de- 
termined that a global presence of two ARG and nine JHSV is sufficient to conduct 
these operations. Our PB-15 submission will support this level of presence. 

MANPOWER, MODERNIZATION, WARFIGHTING CAPABILITY, AND READINESS 

The following paragraphs describe more specific PB-15 programs actions that re- 
sult from our strategic approach and influence our ability to conduct the missions 
required by the DSG: 

End Strength 

PB-15 supports a fiscal year 2015 Navy Active end strength of 323,600, and Re- 
serve end strength of 57,300. It appropriately balances risk, preserves capabilities 
to meet current Navy and Joint requirements, fosters growth in required mission 
areas, and provides support to sailors. Navy civilians, and families. We adjusted 
both Active and Reserve end strength to balance available resources utilizing a 
Total Force approach. PB-15 end strength remains fairly stable across the FYDP, 
reaching approximately 323,200 Active and 58,800 Reserve in fiscal year 2019. 

Shipbuilding 

Our PB-15 shipbuilding plan combines the production of proven platforms with 
the introduction of innovative and cost-effective platforms in order to preserve ca- 
pacity while enhancing capability. Simultaneously, we will sustain efforts to develop 
new payloads that will further enhance the lethality and effectiveness of existing 
platforms and continue mid-life modernizations and upgrades to ensure their contin- 
ued relevance. We will continue to field flexible, affordable platforms like AFSB and 
auxiliary ships that operate forward with a mix of rotational civilian and military 
crews and provide additional presence capacity for certain missions requiring flexi- 
bility, volume, and persistence. PB-15 proposes: 

• Funding for 14 LCS across the FYDP (3 per year in fiscal years 2015- 
2018 and 2 in fiscal year 2019). However, in accordance with Secretary of 
Defense direction, we will cease contract negotiations after we reach a total 
of 32 ships (12 procured in the PB-15 FYDP). Per direction, we will assess 
LCS’ characteristics such as lethality and survivability, and we are study- 
ing options for a follow-on small surface combatant, and follow on flight of 
LCS. 

• Two Virginia-class SSN per year, maintaining the planned 10-ship Block 
IV multi-year procurement (fiscal year 2014-fiscal year 2018). 

• Two Arleigh Burke-class DDG per year, maintaining the 10-ship multi- 
year procurement (fiscal year 2013-2017). PB-15 procures 10 DDG (3 
Flight IIA and 7 Flight III) in the FYDP. The first Flight HI DDG, which 
will incorporate the advanced Air and Missile Defense Radar (AMDR), will 
be procured in fiscal year 2016 and delivered in fiscal year 2021. 

• An additional AFSB variant of the Montford Point-class MLP in fiscal 
year 2017. This AFSB will deliver in fiscal year 2020 and will forward oper- 
ate in the Asia-Pacific region. 

• Three T-AO(X) fleet oilers (in fiscal year 2016, 2018, and 2019, respec- 
tively). 

• Advanced procurement requested in fiscal year 2019 to procure one LX(R) 
amphibious ship replacement in fiscal year 2020. 
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Additionally, to comply with fiscal constraints, our PB-16 submission delays deliv- 
ery of the second Ford-class CVN, USS John F. Kennedy (CVN-79) from fiscal year 
2022 to fiscal year 2023. 

Aviation 

PB-16 continues our transition to the future carrier air wing, which will employ 
manned and unmanned systems to achieve air, sea, and undersea superiority across 
capability “kill chains.” We will also continue to field more advanced land-based 
maritime patrol aircraft (manned and unmanned) to evolve and expand our ISR, 
ASW, and sea control capabilities and capacity. To further these objectives while 
complying with fiscal constraints, PB-15: 

• Continues plans to transition the F/A-18E/F Super Hornet fleet from pro- 
duction to sustainment with the final 37 aircraft procured in fiscal year 
2013 and scheduled for delivery in fiscal year 2015. Likewise, the final EA- 
18G Growler electronic warfare aircraft will be procured in fiscal year 2014 
and delivered in fiscal year 2016. We are forced to assume the risk of mov- 
ing to a single strike fighter prime contractor due to fiscal constraints. 

• Maintains IOC of the F-35C Lightning II between August 2018 and Feb- 
ruary 2019. However, due to fiscal constraints, we were compelled to reduce 
F-35C procurement by 33 airframes across the FYDP. 

• Maintains initial fielding of the E-2D Advanced Hawkeye and its NIFC- 
CA capability in fiscal year 2016. Due to fiscal constraints, we were com- 
pelled to reduce procurement by 10 airframes over the FYDP with 4 CVW 
completing transition to the E-2D by 2020, versus the preferred 6 in PB- 
14. 

• Continues development of the Unmanned Carrier Launch Surveillance 
and Strike System (UCLASS), a major step forward in achieving integra- 
tion of manned and unmanned systems within the CVW. UCLASS remains 
on a path to achieve early operational capability (EOC) within 4 to 5 years 
of contract award, which is projected for fiscal year 2015. 

• Continues to transition to the P-8A Poseidon maritime patrol aircraft 
from the legacy P-3C Orion. However, we were compelled by fiscal con- 
straints to lower the final P-8A inventory objective from 117 to 109 air- 
craft. The warfighting requirement remains 117, but we can only afford 
109. 

• Continues development of the MQ-4C Triton land-based unmanned ISR 
aircraft. However, technical issues delayed the low-rate initial production 
decision from fiscal year 2015 to fiscal year 2016. Together with fiscal con- 
straints, this reduces procurement of MQ-4C air vehicles in the FYDP from 
23 to 16. Triton will make its first deployment to the Pacific in fiscal year 
2017. The multi-INT version will start fielding in 2020. 

• Aligns the MQ-8 Fire Scout ship-based unmanned helicopter program to 
LCS deliveries. Fiscal constraints and global force management (GFM) de- 
mands on our surface combatants compelled us to remove options to con- 
duct dedicated ISR support to Special Operations Forces from DDG and 
JHSV, but Fire Scout-equipped LCS can be allocated to combatant com- 
manders by the GFM process to support this mission. This decision reduces 
procurement of MQ-8 air vehicles across the FYDP by 19. 

• Continues our maritime intelligence, surveillance, reconnaissance, and 
targeting (ISR&T) transition plan to deliver increased ISR persistence by 
the end of fiscal year 2018 and exceed the aggregate capability and capacity 
of our legacy platforms by the end of fiscal year 2020. However, as we tran- 
sition from legacy platforms like the EP-3E Aries II, fiscal constraints will 
compel us to take moderate risk in some collection capabilities over the 
next few years. 

Modernization 

In parallel with recapitalization, PB-15 continues modernization of in-service 
platforms. Flight I and II of the Arleigh Burke-class DDG began mid-life moderniza- 
tion in fiscal year 2010, and will continue at the rate of two hulls per year (on aver- 
age) through fiscal year 2016. In fiscal year 2017, we will begin to modernize Flight 
IIA DDG in parallel with Flight I and II in order to do so closer to the midpoint 
in the Flight IIA’s service lives and increase return on investment. This will also 
increase operational availability and BMD capacity sooner than a serial, “oldest- 
first” plan. Nine of 12 Whidbey Island-class LSD have undergone a mid-life update 
and preservation program, and 7 Wosp-class large deck amphibious assault ships 
(LHD) will complete mid-life modernization by fiscal year 2022. Modernization of 
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the 8th LHD, USS Makin Island will be addressed in subsequent budget submis- 
sions. 

The Navy’s budget must also include sufficient readiness, capability, and man- 
power to complement the force structure capacity of ships and aircraft. This balance 
must be maintained to ensure each unit will be effective, no matter what the overall 
size and capacity of the Fleet. To preserve this balance and modernize cruisers 
while avoiding a permanent loss of force structure and requisite “ship years,” PB- 
16 proposes to induct 11 Ticonderoga-class CG into a phased modernization period 
starting in fiscal year 2015. Only fiscal constraints compel us to take this course 
of action; CG global presence is an enduring need. The ships will be inducted into 
phased modernization and timed to align with the retirements of CG such that the 
modernized ships will replace one-for-one, when they finish modernization. This in- 
novative plan permits us to reapply the CG manpower to other manning shortfalls 
while simultaneously avoiding the operating costs for these ships while they under- 
go maintenance and modernization. The plan to modernize and retain the CG adds 
137 operational “ship years” to the battle force and it extends the presence of the 
Ticonderoga class in the battle force to 58 years. It avoids approximately $2.2 billion 
in operating and maintenance costs across the FYDP for 11 CG. In addition, it pre- 
cludes Navy having to increase our overall end strength by about 3,400 people (ap- 
proximately $1.6 billion over the FYDP), which would otherwise be required to fill 
critical shortfalls in our training pipelines and fleet manning. 

PB-16 also proposes to induct three Whidbey 7s(arad-class LSD into phased mod- 
ernization availabilities on a “rolling basis” beginning in fiscal year 2016, with two 
of the three always remaining in service. Similar to the CG plan, the LSD plan 
avoids approximately $128 million across the FYDP in operating and maintenance 
and an end strength increase of approximately 300 people (approximately $110 mil- 
lion over the FYDP) for the 1 LSD that will be in this category during the PB-15 
FYDP. This plan adds 36 operational “ship years” and sustains the presence of the 
Whidbey Island-clasa in the battle force through 2038. 

We appreciate the additional funding and expanded timeframe given by Congress 
for modernizing and operating the LSD and CG proposed for permanent inactivation 
in PB-13. Consistent with the spirit of congressional action, we are committed to 
a phased modernization of these nine ships, plus an additional four CG and one 
LSD. However, funding constraints still make us unable to keep all of these ships 
operational in every year, in the near term. While we would prefer to retain all LSD 
and CG deployable through the FYDP, a balanced portfolio under current fiscal con- 
straints precludes this. 

To mitigate a projected future shortfall in our strike fighter inventory while inte- 
grating the F-35C, PB-15 continues the service life extension program (SLEP) for 
the legacy F/A-18A-D Hornet. With SLEP modifications, some of these aircraft will 
achieve as much as 10,000 lifetime flight hours, or 4,000 hours and 16 years beyond 
their originally-designed life. 

Electromagnetic Maneuver Warfare 

In addition to the actions described earlier in the statement to improve air and 
missile defense and sustain our advantage in the undersea and information do- 
mains, our program enhances our ability to maneuver freely in the electromagnetic 
spectrum, while denying adversaries’ ability to do the same. It maintains our invest- 
ment in the Ships’ Signals Exploitation Equipment (SSEE) Increment F, which 
equips ships with a robust capability to interdict the communications and targeting 
elements of adversary kill chains by 2020. It delivers upgraded electromagnetic 
sensing capabilities for surface ships via the Surface Electronic Warfare Improve- 
ment Program (SEWIP) Block 2 that will deliver in 2016. PB-15 then begins low 
rate initial production (LRIP) of SEWIP Block 3 in 2017 to add jamming and decep- 
tion capabilities to counter advanced anti-ship cruise missiles. To enhance CVW ca- 
pabilities to jam enemy radars and conduct other forms of electromagnetic spectrum 
maneuver warfare, PB-15 maintains our investments in the Next Generation 
Jammer (NGJ). NGJ will provide the EA-18G Growler with enhanced airborne elec- 
tronic attack (AEA) capabilities for conventional and irregular warfare. The current 
ALQ-99 jammer, which has been the workhorse of the fleet for more than 40 years, 
will not be able to meet all requirements in challenging future environments. 

Mine Warfare 

Mines are a low-cost, asymmetric weapon that can be effective in denying U.S. 
forces access to contested areas. To enhance our ability to counter mines in the Mid- 
dle East and other theaters, our PB-15 program sustains investments in the LCS 
mine countermeasures (MCM) mission package, completing initial testing of its first 
increment in 2015 and achieving full operational capability in 2019. With these 
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packages installed, LCS will locate mines at twice the rate our existing MCM ships 
can achieve, while keeping the LCS and its crew outside the mine danger area. LCS 
also has significantly greater on-station endurance and self-defense capability than 
existing MCM. PB-15 sustains our interim AFSB, USS Ponce, in service until fiscal 
year 2016. USS Ponce provides forward logistics support and command and control 
to MCM ships and helicopters, allowing them to remain on station longer and sus- 
tain a more rapid mine clearance rate. In the near-term, PB-16 continues funding 
for Mk 18 Kingfish unmanned underwater vehicles (UUV) and Sea Fox mine neu- 
tralization systems deployed to the Arabian Gulf today, as well as increased mainte- 
nance and manning for Avenger-cX&ss MCM ships forward based in Bahrain. 

Precision Strike 

Our precision strike capabilities and capacity will be critical to success in any 
foreseeable future conflict. Accordingly, PB-15 funds research and development for 
the Virginia Payload Module (VPM) through fiscal year 2018 to increase Virginia- 
class SSN Tomahawk missile capacity from 12 to 40 missiles, mitigating the loss 
of capacity as Ohio-class guided missile submarines (SSGN) begin to retire in 2026. 
These efforts will support the option to procure the VPM with Block V of the Vir- 
ginia class, as early as fiscal year 2019, in a future budget. Also in support of strike 
capacity, PB-15 sustains the existing Tactical Tomahawk cruise missile inventory 
by extending service life through investments in critical capability enhancements 
and vital parts to achieve maximum longevity. To develop a follow-on weapon to re- 
place Tactical Tomahawk when it leaves service, PB-15 commences an analysis of 
alternatives (AoA) in fiscal year 2015 for planned introduction in the 2024-2028 
timeframe. Also, our program enhances CVW precision strike capabilities by inte- 
grating the Small Diameter Bomb II (SDB II) on the F/A-18 by 2019. 

Anti-Surface Warfare 

To pace improvements in adversaries’ long-range anti-ship cruise missiles and 
maritime air defenses, PB-15 implements a plan to deliver next-generation anti-sur- 
face warfare (ASuW) capability. The program maintains current ASuW capability 
inherent in the Harpoon missile. Joint Standoff Weapon (JSOW) C-1, and Mk 48 
ADCAP torpedoes. In the near term, we are pursuing options to develop an im- 
proved, longer-range ASuW capability by leveraging existing weapons to minimize 
technical risk, costs, and development time. Additionally, PB-15 funds enhanced 
ASuW lethality for LCS by introducing a surface-to-surface missile module (SSMM) 
in fiscal year 2017. PB-15 accelerates acquisition of the next-generation Long Range 
Anti-Ship Missile (LRASM), fielding an early air-launched capability on the Air 
Force B-IB Lancer bomber in fiscal year 2018 and integration with the F/A-18E/ 
F in fiscal year 2019. Additionally, PB-15’s restart of Mk 48 ADCAP production and 
acquisition of 105 Mod 7 torpedoes over the FYDP enhances submarine ASuW ca- 
pacity and provides a basis for future capability upgrades. 
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NAVY FORWARD: 


strategic Maritime Crossroads 


Figure 2: Navy’s projected forward presence in FY 2015 and FY 2020 


Forward Presence 

PB-15 continues our DSG-directed rebalance to the Asia-Pacific both in terms of 
force structure and in other important ways. It increases our presence in the region 
from about 50 ships today on average to about 67 by 2020. In doing so, we continue 
to leverage our own “bases” in the region, such as Guam and Hawaii, as well as 
“places” where our allies and partners allow us to use their facilities to rest, resup- 
ply, and refuel. PB-15 continues to preferentially field advanced payloads and plat- 
forms with power projection capabilities, such as the F-35C Lightning II, the 
Zumwalt-class DDG, the AIM-120D Advanced Medium Range Air-to-Air Missile, 
and the P-8A Poseidon to the Asia-Pacific first in response to the rapidly increasing 
A2/AD capabilities of potential adversaries in the region. 

In our PB-15 submission, we seek to maximize our presence in the Asia-Pacific 
and other regions using both rotational and non-rotational forces. Rotational forces 
deploy to overseas theaters from homeports in the United States for finite periods, 
while non-rotational forces are sustained in theater continuously. Nonrotational 
forces can be forward based, as in Spain and Japan, where ships are permanently 
based overseas and their crews and their families reside in the host country. For- 
ward stationed ships operate continuously from overseas ports but are manned by 
crews that deploy rotationally from the United States, as is the case with the LCS 
deployed to Singapore, with four ships in place by 2017. Forward operating ships, 
by contrast, operate continuously in forward theaters from multiple ports and are 
manned by civilian mariners and small detachments of military personnel who ro- 
tate on and off the ships. Examples of forward operating ships include MLP, JHSV, 
AFSB, and the oilers and combat support ships of the combat logistics force (CLF). 
Forward based, stationed, or operating ships all provide presence at a significantly 
lower cost since one ship that operates continuously overseas provides the same 
presence as about four ships deploying rotationally from homeports in the United 
States. 

To capitalize on this advantage, our PB-15 program continues the move of four 
BMD-capable destroyers to Rota, Spain. The first of these, USS Donald Cook, is al- 
ready in place, and three ships will join her by the end of fiscal year 2015. We will 
likewise forward base an additional (fourth) SSN in Guam in fiscal year 2015. PB- 
15 sustains our forward based MCM and PC in Bahrain, and forward stationed LCS 
will begin to assume their missions at the end of the decade. As JHSV are delivered 
and enter service, they will begin forward operating in multiple regions, including 
the Middle East in fiscal year 2014, the Asia-Pacific in fiscal year 2015, Africa in 
fiscal year 2016, and Europe in fiscal year 2017. USNS Montford Point, the first 
MLP, will deploy and begin forward operating from Diego Garcia in fiscal year 2015. 
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USNS Lewis B. Puller, the first AFSB variant of the Montford Point-class, will re- 
lieve our interim AFSB, USS Ponce, and begin forward operating in the Middle East 
in fiscal year 2016. 

The Optimized Fleet Response Plan ( 0-FRP) 

In addition to meiximizing forward presence by basing ships overseas, our PB-15 
submission also takes action to maximize the operational availability and presence 
delivered by units that deploy rotationally from the United States. In fiscal year 
2015 we will begin implementation of the 0-FRP, a comprehensive update to our 
existing Fleet Response Plan, the operational framework under which we have 
trained, maintained, and deployed our forces since 2003. 

The legacy FRP employed units on repeating cycles about 30 months in length 
that were divided into four phases: maintenance, basic training, integrated (ad- 
vanced) training, and sustainment. Scheduled deployments of notionally 6 to 7 
months were intended to take place in the sustainment phase, and the units’ combat 
readiness was maintained for the remainder of the sustainment phase to provide 
“surge” capacity for contingency response. 

Over the past few years, continuing global demand for naval forces coupled with 
reduced resources has strained the force. Continued demand in the Asia-Pacific, 
combined with increased commitments in the Persian Gulf, as well as responses to 
crisis events in Syria and Libya, coupled with an emerging global afloat BMD mis- 
sion, have driven recent deployment lengths for certain units (CSG, ARG, and BMD- 
capable DDG in particular) as high as 8 to 9 months. Sequestration and a con- 
tinuing resolution in fiscal year 2013 added to these pressures by hampering main- 
tenance and training, which slowed preparation of ships and delayed deployments. 
In many instances, we have been compelled to shorten training and maintenance 
or to deploy units twice in the same sustainment cycle. While the FRP provides 
flexibility and delivers additional forces where required for crisis response, the in- 
creased operational tempo for our forces in recent years is not sustainable in the 
long term without a revision of the FRP. Reductions in training and maintenance 
reduce the combat capability and readiness of our forces and the ability of our ships 
and aircraft to fulfill their expected service lives. These effects combine with unpre- 
dictable schedules to impact our sailors’ “quality of service,” making it more difficult 
to recruit and retain the best personnel in the long-term. 

The 0-FRP responds to these schedule pressures and simultaneously makes sev- 
eral other process and alignment improvements to more effectively and efficiently 
prepare and deploy forces. Our analysis concluded that a 36-month deployment cycle 
(versus about 30 months) with scheduled deployments of up to 8 months (versus 6 
to 7 months) is the optimal solution to maximize operational availability while 
maintaining stability and predictability for maintenance and training. Beyond 
scheduling, the 0-FRP increases cohesiveness and stability in the composition of 
the teams we prepare for deployment by keeping the same group of ships and air- 
craft squadrons together in a CSG through successive cycles of training and deploy- 
ment. The 0-FRP also takes actions to make maintenance planning more predict- 
able and maintenance execution more timely and cost-effective. It takes parallel 
steps in training by closely aligning the many inspections and exercises that units 
must complete in a predictable, rationalized sequence. 

Our PB-15 submission implements the 0-FRP beginning in fiscal year 2015 with 
the Harry S. Truman CSG, and will implement it in all other CSG and surface com- 
batants as they prepare for and execute their next deployments. The 0-FRP will 
subsequently be expanded to amphibious ships (ARG) and we are studying the de- 
sirability of expanding it to submarines and other unit types in the future. 

Fleet Readiness 

A central challenge in delivering the best Navy possible for the funds appro- 
priated is properly balancing the cost of procuring force structure and capability 
with the cost of maintaining them at an appropriate level of readiness. When faced 
with a future of declining budgets, if we are returned to BCA revised caps funding 
levels in fiscal year 2016 and beyond, we are forced to make difficult decisions. Un- 
stable budget levels (due to continuing resolutions and sequestration) force reduc- 
tions in maintenance and training. Over time, this begins to take an untenable toll 
on our enduring ability to deploy forces that are sufficiently ready to complete their 
missions with acceptable risk and the ability of our ships and aircraft to reach their 
expected service lives. We are mandated to fund readiness. In a declining budget, 
we must look at reducing recapitalization and modernization. This can also have the 
consequences, of falling behind competitors in terms of capability and relevance, or 
we risk having too few ships and aircraft to execute certain missions in the future. 
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As a result, we balance force structure capacity and capability with readiness in any 
financial situation. 

Despite the reduction in funding below levels planned in PB-14, PB-16 strikes 
this balance and the result is a program that delivers sufficient readiness to meet 
our GFMAP presence commitments and provide sufficient “surge” capacity for con- 
tingency response. 

As part of our efforts to sustain fleet readiness, Navy continues to improve its 
maintenance practices for surface ships by increasing governance, transparency, and 
accountability. Over the last several years, these practices have enabled us to de- 
crease the amount of backlogged ship maintenance caused by high operational 
tempo. 

Going forward, PB-15 funds Navy’s fiscal year 2015 afloat readiness to the DOD 
guidelines and goals. As in previous years, a supplemental funding request will be 
submitted to address some deployed ship operations, flying, and maintenance re- 
quirements. 

Readiness and Investment Ashore 

To comply with fiscal constraints, we are compelled to continue accepting risk in 
shore infrastructure investment and operations. PB-15 prioritizes nuclear weapons 
support, base security, child development programs, and air and port operations. 
PB-15 funds facilities’ sustainment to 70 percent of the DOD Facilities Sustainment 
Model, and prioritizes repair of critical operational facilities like piers and runways, 
renovation of inadequate barracks, and improving the energy efficiency of facilities. 
Less critical repairs to non-operational facilities will be deferred; however, this risk 
will compound over years and must eventually be addressed. 

Depot Maintenance Infrastructure 

Due to fiscal constraints, the Department of the Navy will not meet the mandated 
capital investment of 6 percent across all shipyards and depots described in 10 
U.S.C. 2476 in fiscal year 2015. The Navy projects an investment of 3.5 percent in 
fiscal year 2015. PB-i5 does, however, fund the most critical deficiencies related to 
productivity and safety at our naval shipyards. We will continue to aggressively pur- 
sue opportunities such as reprogramming or realignment of funds to find the appro- 
priate funds to address this important requirement and mandate. 

Base Realignment and Closure 

PB-15 continues to fund environmental restoration, caretaking, and property dis- 
posal at Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) 2005 and prior-round BRAG instal- 
lations. We meet the legal mandates at all levels from previous BRAC rounds. 

HEALTH OF THE FORCE 

Compensation Reform and Quality of Service 

PB-15 addresses readiness by applying an important concept: quality of service. 
Quality of service has two components: (1) quality of work; and (2) quality of life. 
Both are intrinsically tied to readiness. At work, the Navy is committed to providing 
our sailors a challenging, rewarding professional experience, underpinned by the 
tools and resources to do their jobs right. Our obligations don’t stop at the bottom 
of the brow. We support our Navy Families with the proper quality of life in terms 
of compensation, professional and personal development, and stability (i.e., deploy- 
ment predictability). Our sailors are our most important asset and we must invest 
appropriately to keep a high caliber All-Volunteer Force. 

Over the last several years. Congress has been generous in increasing our benefits 
and compensation by approving pay raises, expanding teix-free housing, increasing 
health care benefits for retirees, and enhancing the GI Bill. This level of compensa- 
tion and benefits, while appropriate, is costly and will exceed what we can afford. 

Personnel costs for military and civilian personnel make up about half of DOD’s 
base budget.a share that continues to grow and force tradeoffs with other priorities. 
It is a strategic imperative to rein in this cost growth; therefore, we propose to slow 
rates of military pay raises, temporarily slow basic allowance for housing growth, 
and reduce indirect subsidies provided to commissaries. Coupled with reductions in 
travel expenses, these reforms will generate $123 million in Navy savings in fiscal 
year 2015 and $3.1 billion across the FYDP. None of these measures will reduce our 
sailors’ pay. 

When my Senior Enlisted Advisor (the Master Chief Petty Officer of the Navy) 
and I visit Navy commands around the world, the message I get from our sailors 
is that they want to serve in a force that is properly manned and one that provides 
them with the tools, training, and deployment predictability they need to do their 
jobs. Sailors tell us that these factors are as important as compensation and bene- 
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fits. Any Navy savings from compensation reform, therefore, will be re-invested to 
quality of service enhancements that include: 

• Increases in travel funding for training. 

• Expansion of the Navy e-Learning online training system 

• Improvement in training range and simulation capabilities, simulated 
small arms training, and other shore-based simulators and trainers for sur- 
face ship and submarine personnel. 

• Additional aviation spare parts. 

• Enhancements to aviation logistics and maintenance. 

• Enhancements to surface ship depot maintenance. 

• Increasing financial incentives for sailors serving in operational capac- 
ities at sea. 

• Increasing retention bonuses. 

• Enhancing base operating support (BOS) funding to improve base serv- 
ices for sailors and their families. 

• Restoring of $70 million per year of funding for renovation of single sail- 
ors’ barracks that we were previously compelled to reduce due to fiscal con- 
straints. 

• Military construction projects for five barracks and a Reserve Navy Oper- 
ational Support Center (NOSC). 

• Improving berthing barges in Yokosuka, Japan that house sailors while 
forward based ships undergo depot maintenance. 

• Increasing support to active commands by Selected Reserve (SELRES) 
personnel, thereby reducing workloads on active duty personnel. 

• Implementing an information technology (IT) solution that enables Re- 
serve personnel to remotely access Navy IT resources in support of mission 
objectives. 

• Increasing funding for recapitalization projects at our flagship edu- 
cational institutions. 

For the same reasons we support reform of pay and other benefits, the Navy also 
supports DOD-wide proposals in PB-15 to reduce military health care costs by mod- 
ernizing insurance options for dependents and retirees, and through modest fee and 
co-pay increases that encourage use of the most affordable means of care. 

Enduring Programs 

Along with the plans and programs described above, I remain focused on enduring 
challenges that relate to the safety, health, and well-being of our people. In June 
2013, we established the Navy 21st Century Sailor Office (OPNAV N17), led by a 
flag officer, to integrate and synchronize our efforts to improve the readiness and 
resilience of sailors and their families. The most pressing and challenging problem 
that we are tackling in this area is sexual assault. 

Sexual Assault 

The Navy continues to pursue a deliberate strategy in combatting sexual assault. 
We continue to focus on preventing sexual assaults, supporting and advocating for 
victims, improving investigation programs and processes, and ensuring appropriate 
accountability. To assess effectiveness and better target our efforts, Navy’s Sexual 
Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) program is driven by a metrics-based stra- 
tegic plan that focuses on care and support to victims, as well as individual, com- 
mand and institutional efforts to prevent this destructive crime. We receive feed- 
back directly from our sailors through surveys, polls, and Fleet engagements, which 
steers our program and efforts. In fiscal year 2013, more sailors than ever came for- 
ward to report incidents, many of which occurred months or even years prior. 

Sustaining a world-class response and victim advocacy system remains a top pri- 
ority; preventing sexual assaults from occurring is an imperative. Our strategy fo- 
cuses on creating a climate where behaviors and actions that may lead to sexual 
assault, as well as sexual assault itself, are not tolerated, condoned or ignored. This 
multi-faceted approach focuses on command climate; deterrence; and bystander 
intervention. To prevent more severe crimes in the continuum of harm, we are con- 
centrating our leadership efforts on ending the sexist and destructive behaviors that 
lead up to them. Our metrics indicate that sailors are reporting unacceptable behav- 
ior and that commands are taking it seriously. 

We will continue to measure, through surveys and reports, prevalence data, com- 
mand climate and perceptions of leadership support, investigation length, and vic- 
tim experience with our response and investigative system. We also measure key 
statistics about the investigative and adjudication process itself, such as length of 
time from report to outcome, as we continue to ensure a balanced military justice 
system for all involved. These metrics will be utilized to further improve and refine 
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our prevention strategy, as well as inform a DOD-wide report to the President due 
in December 2014. 

Every sailor and Navy civilian deserves to work in an environment of dignity, re- 
spect, and trust. We hold our leaders accountable for creating a command climate 
that promotes these basic principles and thereby reduces the likelihood of an envi- 
ronment where sexual harassment might occur. We are strengthening our sexual 
harassment prevention policy by separating it from Equal Opportunity and aligning 
it with previous SAPR policy amendments, which have resulted in increased trust 
in our system to report incidents. 

When sexual assaults do occur, we ensure the victims’ rights and preferences are 
respected throughout the investigative and disposition processes. In October 2013, 
we established the Victims’ Legal Counsel (VLC) Program. The program is currently 
staffed by 25 Navy judge advocates acting as VLC, providing legal advice and rep- 
resentation to victims. The program will eventually expand to 29 VLC located on 
23 different installations, and VLC services are already available to all eligible vic- 
tims worldwide. Our VLC work to protect and preserve the rights and interests of 
sexual assault victims, and in the case of investigation and prosecution, to ensure 
victims understand the process, can exercise their rights, and are able to have a 
voice in the process. 

However, work remains to be done. Despite 80 percent of sailors reporting con- 
fidence in the Navy’s response system to sexual assault and 86 percent agreeing 
that the Navy and their individual commands are taking actions to prevent sexual 
assault, nearly 50 percent cite “fear of public exposure” or “shame” as barriers to 
reporting. We continue to seek ways to overcome these perceived barriers. 

We greatly appreciate Congress’ interest and support in our efforts to combat sex- 
ual assault, particularly the measures contained in the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2014. 
We are fully engaged in implementing the new requirements and we believe that 
given time to measure progress following full implementation, we will be able to bet- 
ter assess whether any additional legislative or policy measures are required. We 
remain committed to eradicating sexual assault within our ranks and ensuring that 
sexual assault cases are processed through a fair, effective, and efficient military 
justice system. We must ensure that all changes to the system do not adversely im- 
pact the interests of justice, the rights of crime victims, or the due process rights 
of the accused. 

Suicide 

Another critical problem we are focused on is suicides. Suicides in the Navy de- 
clined last year by 28 percent, from 66 in 2012 to 47 in 2013. This is cautiously 
optimistic, but one suicide is still one too many. Preventing suicide is a command- 
led effort that leverages a comprehensive array of outreach and education. We can- 
not tell precisely what combination of factors compel an individual to contemplate 
suicide, so we address it by elevating our awareness and responsiveness to individ- 
uals we believe may in trouble. For example, all sailors learn about bystander inter- 
vention tool known as “A.C.T.” (ask-care-treat) to identify and encourage at-risk 
shipmates to seek support. We also know that investing in the resilience of our peo- 
ple helps them deal with any challenge they may face. 

Resilience 

Our research shows that a sailor’s ability to steadily build resilience is a key fac- 
tor in navigating stressful situations. Education and prevention initiatives train 
sailors to recognize operational stress early and to use tools to manage and reduce 
its effects. Our Operational Stress Control (OSC) prop’am is the foundation of our 
efforts to teach sailors to recognize stressors in their lives and mitigate them before 
they become crises. In the past year, we expanded our training capacity by 50 per- 
cent and increased OSC mobile training teams (MTT) from four to six. These MTT 
visit each command within 6 months of deployment and teach sailors resiliency 
practices to better manage stress and avoid paths that lead to destructive behaviors. 

In addition, we are strengthening support to sailors who are deployed in unfa- 
miliar surroundings. We have started a program to assign trained and certified pro- 
fessionals as deployed resiliency counselors (DRC) to our largest ships, the CVN and 
LHA/D. DRC are credentialed clinical counselors that can assist or provide support 
to sailors who are coping with or suffering from common life events, common life 
stressors, and discrete traumatic events that may include sexual assault. This ini- 
tiative extends the reach of Navy’s resiliency programs to deployed commands and 
allows a “warm hand-off’ to shore services when the sailor returns to homeport. 

Charaeter Development 

At all levels in the Navy, leadership, character, and integrity form the foundation 
of who we are and what we do. These bedrock principles are supported by our cul- 
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ture of accountability, command authority, and personal responsibility. Leadership 
failures and integrity shortfalls undermine our organization and erode public trust. 
We will continue to reinforce standards and hold those who violate the rules appro- 
priately accountable. 

One avenue by which we instill character and ethics in our leaders is by teaching 
ethics education and character development in the College of Operational and Stra- 
tegic Leadership at the Naval War College. Building on this effort and other guid- 
ance to the force, in January 2013, I approved the Navy Leader Development Strat- 
egy to promote leader character development, emphasize ethics, and reinforce Navy 
core values. This strategy provides a common framework to develop Navy leaders 
at every stage of a sailor’s career. We are implementing an integrated framework 
through a career-long continuum that develops our leaders with the same attentive- 
ness with which we develop our weapons systems. The focus on character develop- 
ment in our professional training continuum has increased, and we employ tech- 
niques such as “360 degree” assessments and peer mentoring to help young officers 
better prepare to be commanding officers. The Navy Leader Development Strategy 
reemphasizes and enhances the leadership, ethics, and professional qualities we de- 
sire in our force. 

Family Readiness Programs 

Family readiness is fully integrated into our Navy’s call to be ready. The critical 
programs which support our families are also overseen by the policy and resourcing 
lens of our 21st Century Sailor Office. These programs and services assist sailors 
and their families with adapting to and coping with the challenges of balancing mili- 
tary commitment with family life. Fleet and family support programs deliver serv- 
ices in four key areas: deployment readiness, crisis response, career support and re- 
tention, and sexual assault prevention and response. 

This past year, our Family Advocacy program (FAP) has implemented the DOD 
Incident Determination Committee (IDC) and Clinical Case Staff Meeting (CCSM) 
model Navy-wide. This model ensures standardization and consistency in child 
abuse and domestic abuse decisionmaking. It also guarantees that only those with 
clinical expertise in child abuse and domestic abuse are involved in determining 
treatment plans. 

Other career and retention support services include the family emplo 3 Tnent readi- 
ness program, personal financial management, and the legislatively-mandated tran- 
sition goals, plan, success program to assist separating sailors. Increased stress and 
longer family separations have amplified program demand and underlined the im- 
portance of these support programs and services to ensure the psychological, emo- 
tional and financial well-being of returning warriors and their families. Financial 
issues are still the number one cause of security clearance revocation and our finan- 
cial counselors have noted an increase in the number of sailors entering the Service 
with debt, including student loan debt. We continually monitor the environment for 
predatory lending practices targeting servicemembers and families. 

Auditability. To be good stewards of the funding appropriated by Congress, effec- 
tive internal controls over our business operations and auditability of our outlays 
is essential. It remains our goal to achieve full financial auditability by the end of 
fiscal year 2017. Our near-term objective is to achieve audit readiness on the De- 
partment of the Navy’s schedule of business activity (SBA) in fiscal year 2014, and 
thus far, 8 of the 10 components of Navy’s SBA have been asserted as audit ready. 
In the area of property management, the Department has asserted audit readiness 
for 7 of 13 property subclasses, and 4 of those have been validated as audit ready. 
Continuing resolutions and sequestration in fiscal year 2013 and fiscal year 2014 
have had no measurable impact on our ability to meet the fiscal year 2014 SBA 
auditability mandate, but they have increased risk to our ability to meet the fiscal 
year 2017 full financial auditability requirement. 

CONCLUSION 

We believe it is vital to have a predictable and stable budget to develop and exe- 
cute an achievable program to conduct the 10 primary missions outlined in the 
DSG, and support the pillars and “rebalance” called for in the QDR. 

PB-15 proposes the best balance of Navy capabilities for the authorized amount 
of funding. It sustains sufficient afloat readiness in today’s Navy but accepts more 
risk while building a future fleet that is able to conduct full-spectrum operations. 
I remain deeply concerned that returning to BCA revised caps spending levels in 
fiscal year 2016 will lead to a Navy that would be too small and lacking in the ad- 
vanced and asymmetric capabilities needed to conduct the primary missions re- 
quired by our current guidance: the DSG and the QDR. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you so much, Admiral Greenert, for that 
very pointed testimony. 

General Amos. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. JAMES F. AMOS, USMC, COMMANDANT 
OF THE MARINE CORPS 

General Amos. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, mem- 
bers of the committee. I’m pleased to appear before you today to 
tell you about your U.S. Marine Corps. 

Before I get into my prepared text, Mr. Chairman, I, too, want 
to thank you for your faithful service. We have a great word that, 
while it’s not unique to the Marine Corps, we certainly claim it as 
such, and that’s the word, “fidelity,” and that means “faithful.” 
You’ve been that for decades and decades, and you certainly have 
to the naval forces as well as my fellow colleagues in the other 
Services. Sir, thank you for your sacrifice, you and your wife. This 
Nation will sorely miss you next year when you’re not serving the 
committee. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much. General Amos and Admi- 
ral Greenert. Thank you for those very personal remarks. I will 
pass them along to Barbara. 

General Amos. Please do, sir. 

Since our founding in 1775, marines have answered the Nation’s 
call, faithfully protecting the American people and maintaining a 
world-class standard of military excellence. Nothing has changed, 
and nothing will change in the future. Yet, we find ourselves at a 
strategic inflection point. After 12 years of war, we are drawing our 
forces down in Afghanistan, resetting our institution, and resetting 
and reawakening the soul of the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Today, we are challenged by fiscal uncertainty that threatens 
both our capacity and capabilities, forcing us to sacrifice our long- 
term health for near-term readiness. As I have testified before 
many times, despite these challenges, I remain committed to field- 
ing the most capable and ready Marine Corps that the Nation is 
willing to afford. 

Our greatest asset is our individual marine, the young man or 
woman who wears my cloth. Our unique role as America’s signa- 
ture crisis response force is grounded in the legendary character 
and warfighting ethos of our people. As we reset and prepare for 
future battles, all marines are rededicating themselves to those at- 
tributes that carried marines across the wheat fields and into the 
German machine guns at Belleau Wood, France, in March 1918; 
those same attributes that enabled raw, combat-inexperienced, 
young marines to succeed against a determined enemy at America’s 
first offensive operation in the Pacific on August 7, 1942, as the 
first marine division landed at Guadalcanal; and, lastly, those 
timeless strengths of character and gut courage that enabled ma- 
rines to carry the day in an Iraqi town named Fallujah and against 
a determined enemy in the Taliban strongholds of Marjah and 
Sangin. Your Marine Corps is rededicating itself to those simple, 
four timeless attributes: persistent discipline; faithful obedience to 
orders and instructions; concerned and engaged leadership 24- 
hours-a-day, 7-days-a-week; and strict adherence to standards. 
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These ironclad imperatives have defined our Marine Corps for 238 
years, and they will serve us well in the decades to come. 

As we gather here today, some 30,000 marines are forward-de- 
ployed around the world, promoting peace, protecting our Nation’s 
interests, and securing our defense. But, we do not do this alone. 
Our partnership is with the U.S. Navy, and that partnership pro- 
vides an unmatched naval expeditionary capability. Our relation- 
ship with the Navy is a symbiotic one. My relationship with Admi- 
ral Jon Greenert is unprecedented. This is why I share the CNO’s 
concerns about the impacts associated with the marked paucity of 
building ship funds. America’s engagement throughout the future 
security environment of the next 2 decades will be naval in char- 
acter, make no mistake about that. 

To be forward-engaged and to be present when it matters most, 
we need capital ships, and those ships need to be loaded with its 
U.S. Marine Corps. Expeditionary naval forces are our Nation’s in- 
surance policy. We are a hedge against uncertainty in an unpre- 
dictable world. The Navy/Marine Corps team provides power pro- 
jection from the sea, responding immediately to crises when success 
is measured in hours, not in days. From the super typhoon that 
tragically struck the Philippines late last year, to the rescue of 
American citizens in South Sudan over the Christmas holidays, 
your forward-deployed naval forces were there. We carried the day 
for America. 

As the Joint Force draws down and we conclude combat oper- 
ations in Afghanistan, some argue, quite frankly, that we are done 
with conflict. My view is completely different. As evidenced in the 
recent events currently unfolding in Central Europe, the world will 
remain a dangerous and unpredictable place. There will be no 
peace dividend for America, nor will there be a shortage of work 
for its U.S. Marine Corps. Ladies and gentlemen, we will not do 
less with less. We will do the same with less. 

In closing, you have my promise that we will only ask for what 
we need, we will continue to prioritize and make the hard decisions 
before coming before this committee and Congress. 

Once again, I thank the committee for your continued support. 
I’m prepared to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Amos follows:] 

Prepared Statement by General James F. Amos, USMC 

I. AMERICA’S CRISIS RESPONSE FORCE 

The U.S. Marine Corps is the Nation’s crisis response force. Since our founding 
in 1775, marines have answered the Nation’s call, faithfully protecting the American 
people and maintaining a world-class standard of military excellence. Today we are 
at a strate^c inflection point. Fiscal uncertainty has threatened both our capacity 
and capabilities, forcing us to sacrifice our long-term health for near-term readiness. 
Despite these fiscal challenges, we remain committed to fielding the most ready Ma- 
rine Corps the Nation can afford. Around the globe marines stand ready to engage 
America’s adversaries or respond to any emerging crisis. Thanks to the support of 
Congress, the American people will always be able to count on the Marine Corps 
to fight and win our Nation’s battles. 

America is a maritime nation: its security, resilience, and economic prosperity are 
fundamentally linked to the world’s oceans. Our naval forces serve to deter and de- 
feat adversaries, strengthen alliances, deny enemies sanctuary, and project global 
influence. The amphibious and expeditionary components of our naval force allow 
us to operate with assurance in the world’s littoral areas. The Marine Corps and 
the Navy are prepared to arrive swiftly from the sea and project influence and 
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power when needed. Operating from the sea, we impose significantly less political 
burden on our partners and allies, while providing options to our Nation’s leaders. 
We remain committed to the mission of assuring access for our Nation’s forces and 
its partners. 

Forward deployed naval forces enable our Nation to rapidly respond to crises 
throughout the world. The ability to engage with partnered nations, through highly 
trained and self-sustaining forces, maximizes America’s effectiveness as a military 
power. For approximately 8 percent of the Department of Defense’s (DOD) budget, 
the Marine Corps provides an affordable insurance policy for the American people 
and a highly efficient and effective hedge against global and regional tensions that 
cause instability. We provide our Nation’s leaders with time and decision space by 
responding to today’s crisis, with today’s forces . . . TODAY. 

Naval Character 

We share a rich heritage and maintain a strong partnership with the U.S. Navy. 
Together we provide a fundamental pillar of our Nation’s power and security — the 
ability to operate freely across the seas. Security is the foundation of our Nation’s 
ability to maintain access to foreign markets and grow our economy through trade 
around the world. The Navy-Marine Corps relationship has never been better; we 
will continue to advance our shared vision as our Nation transitions from protracted 
wars ashore and returns its focus to the maritime domain. 

Throughout more than a decade of sustained operations ashore in Iraq, Afghani- 
stan, and elsewhere, we continued to deploy thousands of marines aboard amphib- 
ious warships around the globe. The Navy and Marine Corps remains postured to 
provide persistent presence and engagement, maintaining a constant watch for con- 
flict and regional unrest. Well-trained Marine units embarked aboard U.S. Navy 
warships increase the Nation’s ability to deter and defend against emerging threats. 
Our adaptability and flexibility provide unmatched capabilities to combatant com- 
manders. 

Unique Roles and Missions 

The Marine Corps provides unique, sea-based capabilities to the joint force. Our 
forward deployed amphibious based marines have long played a critical role across 
the full range of military operations. We assure littoral access and enable the intro- 
duction of capabilities provided by other Military Services, government agencies, 
nongovernmental organizations, allies, and international partners. The stability and 
vitality of the global economic system is dependent on this capability, especially 
where our Nation’s vital interests are challenged. 

The Marine Corps provides operating forces that are a balanced air-ground-logis- 
tics team. They are responsive, scalable and self-sustaining. As our Nation’s middle- 
weight force, we must maintain a high state of readiness, able to respond wherever 
and whenever the Nation requires. Crisis response requires the ability to expand 
the expeditionary force after its introduction in theater. The Marine Air-Ground 
Task Force (MAGTF) modular structure lends itself to rapidly right sizing the force 
as the situation demands, to include a joint or combined force. 

II. OUR COMMITMENT TO THE NATION’S DEFENSE 

Global Crisis Response 

At our core, the Marine Corps is the Nation’s crisis response force and fulfilling 
this role is our top priority. We have earned a reputation as the Nation’s most for- 
ward deployed, ready, and flexible force. Our performance over the past decade un- 
derscores the fact that responsiveness and versatility are always in demand. Ma- 
rines formed the leading edge of the U.S. humanitarian response to earthquakes in 
Pakistan and Haiti, and disasters in the Philippines and Japan, all while fully com- 
mitted to combat operations in Iraq or Afghanistan. 

During 2013, four Marine Expeditionary Units (MEUs) and their partnered Am- 
phibious Ready Groups (ARGs) participated in overseas operations and exercises. 
These forward deployed amphibious forces — normally built around a 3-ship amphib- 
ious squadron with 2,200 embarked marines — provided a uniquely trained and inte- 
grated task force, postured to immediately respond to emerging crises. The Marine 
Corps has placed increased emphasis over the past several years partnering with 
coalition nations. Through security cooperation activities we advance mutual stra- 
tegic goals by building capacity, deterring threats, and enhancing our crisis response 
capabilities. Throughout the year, ARG-MEUs strengthened our relationships 
through major exercises and operations with partnered nations which include Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, United Arab Emirates, Jordan, Egypt, Qatar, Oman, India, Thai- 
land, Australia, Japan, and the Philippines. 
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Super Typhoon Haiyan 

Typhoon Haiyan struck the Philippines on November 7, 2013 with winds gusting 
up to 195 mph, the fourth highest ever recorded. Even before the storm reached 
landfall, marines and sailors forward-based in Okinawa were preparing to respond. 
After returning to home port, elements of the 31st MEU embarked aboard USS Ger- 
mantown and USS Ashland to support Typhoon Haiyan humanitarian assistance/ 
disaster relief operations in the Philippines. Within 8 hours, Marine Forces forward 
based in the Pacific Theater provided the initial humanitarian response. This effort 
was followed by a Marine Corps led Joint Task Force, to include Marine MV-22 and 
KC-130J aircraft that flew 1,205 sorties (totaling more than 2,500 flight hours), de- 
livered more than 2,005 tons of relief supplies and evacuated 18,767 Philippines, 
540 American citizens and 301 third country nationals. These efforts were closely 
coordinated on scene with the U.S. Agency for International Development’s Office 
of Foreign Disaster Assistance. With the longstanding partnership and trust built 
between our two nations, marines were able to rapidly respond with critically need- 
ed capabilities and supplies in times of crisis. This operation underscores the point, 
that trust is established and nurtured through forward presence . . . trust cannot be 
surged. 

Special Purpose Marine Air-Ground Task Force-Crisis Response (SP-MAGTF 
CR) 

Forward positioned in Spain, SP-MAGTF-CR marines are trained and equipped 
to support a wide range of operations. This unit is unique amongst other crisis re- 
sponse forces because it possesses an organic aviation capability that allows for SP- 
MAGTF CR to self-deploy. This force is primarily designed to support U.S. and part- 
ner security interests throughout the U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) and U.S. 
Africa Command (AFRICOM) theaters of operation, to include embassy reinforce- 
ment, non-combatant evacuation operations, and tactical recovery of aircraft and 
personnel. The MV-22’s unprecedented agility and operational reach enable the SP- 
MAGTF-CR to influence these theaters of operation in a matter of hours. In 2013, 
SP-MAGTF-CR collaborated with local authorities to establish a presence that 
could rapidly respond to the full spectrum of contingencies within AFRICOM’s AOR. 
SP-MAGTF-CR is also involved in bilateral and multilateral training exercises with 
regional partners in Europe and Africa. 

Late last year, we witnessed the security situation deteriorate within South 
Sudan. Weeks of internal violence threatened to erupt into a civil war as popu- 
lations were being driven from their homes. On short notice, 150 marines from the 
SP-MAGTF-CR flew aboard MV-22 Ospreys over 3,400 miles non-stop to stage for 
future operations at Camp Lemonier, Djibouti on the Horn of Africa. The next day, 
marines flew to Uganda to prepare for a potential non-combatant evacuation oper- 
ation and to bolster our East Africa Response Force. In January, marines aboard 
two KC-130J Hercules aircraft evacuated U.S. embassy personnel from harm’s way. 

Afghanistan 

Marines have been continuously at war in Afghanistan since 2001. In the past 
year, we have transitioned from counter-insurgency operations to training, advising, 
and assisting the Afghan National Security Forces (ANSF). With expanding capa- 
bilities and increased confidence, the ANSF is firmly in the lead for security in sup- 
port of the Government of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan throughout all of 
Helmand and Nimroz Provinces. 

Today, more than 4,000 Active and Reserve marines are forward deployed in Re- 
gional Command South West (RC (SW)) and in full support of the Afghan National 
Police, and Afghan National Army. In 2013, we reduced our coalition force advisory 
teams from 43 to 15, and we shifted our emphasis from tactical operations to Bri- 
gade-level planning, supply chain management, infrastructure management, and 
healthcare development. In January 2013, there were over 60 ISAF (principally 
United States, United Kingdom, and Georgian) bases in RC (SW). Today only seven 
remain. In addition, we removed permanent coalition presence in 7 of 12 districts 
with Marine forces located only in one remaining district center. 

Afghan district community councils currently operate in seven Helmand districts 
which represent 80 percent of the population. As a result, health and education 
services have markedly improved. With the presidential election approaching in 
April 2014, we are expecting a higher turnout than the previous presidential elec- 
tions due to the population’s increased understanding of the electoral process. Cur- 
rently, there are 214 planned polling stations in Helmand Province. The upcoming 
election will be conducted with limited International Security Assistance Force 
(ISAF) military assistance. 
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Asia-Pacific Rebalance 

As our Nation continues to shift its strategic focus to the Asia-Pacific, it is impor- 
tant to note that that the Marine Corps — specifically, III Marine Expeditionary 
Force (III MEF) — has been forward based there since the 1940s. Marines have a 
long history in the Pacific, replete with many hard-won victories. We are ideally 
suited to operate within this maritime region and we are adjusting our force lay- 
down to support the President’s Strategic Guidance for the Department of Defense 
issued in January 2012. We remain on course to have 22,500 marines west of the 
International Date Line — forward based and operating within the Asia-Pacific the- 
ater. 

We have the experience, capabilities, and most importantly, the strategic relation- 
ships already in place within the region to facilitate the national security strategy. 
Marines forward deployed and based in the Asia-Pacific Theater conduct more than 
70 exercises a year, all designed to increase interoperability with our regional part- 
ners, build theater security cooperation, and enhance prosperity and stability in this 
region. By strategically locating our forces across the region, we enable more active 
participation in cooperative security and prosperity. No forces are more suited to the 
Pacific than naval amphibious forces. We envision an Asia-Pacific region where our 
marines’ presence will continue to build upon the excellent cooperation with our re- 
gional partners and allies to advance our common interests and common values. 

Security Cooperation 

The Marine Corps supports all six geographic combatant commands (GCC) with 
task-organized forces of marines who conduct hundreds of Theater Security Co- 
operation (TSC) activities with the armed forces of more than 50 partner nations 
each year. Per the Defense Strategic Guidance, our forward-engaged marines con- 
ducted TSC with a focus on building partner capacity, amphibious capability, inter- 
operability for coalition operations, and assured access for U.S. forces. Overall, the 
Marine Corps participated in over 200 security cooperation engagements in 2013, 
including TSC exercises, bilateral exercises, and military-to-military engagements. 

In September 2013, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, and Commandant of the Coast Guard signed the Maritime Security Coopera- 
tion Policy. This tri-service policy prescribes a planning framework for Marine 
Corps, Navy, and Coast Guard headquarters, regional components, and force pro- 
viders with the goal of achieving an integrated maritime approach to security co- 
operation in support of national security objectives. 

Black Sea Rotational Force (BSRF) 

Forward postured in Romania, the BSRF engages partner nations and operates 
in multiple countries throughout the Black Sea-Eurasia region. Engagements in- 
cluded peacekeeping operations training events, technical skills familiarization 
events, and various professional symposia throughout the Caucasus region. 

SP-MAGTF-Africa 13 (SP-MAGTF-AF) 

As a sub-component of SP-MAGTF-CR, SP-MAGTF-Africa 13 is forward based 
in Italy, consisting of a company-sized Marine element that engages with partnered 
countries in Africa. SP-MAGTF-AF 13 focused on training African troops primarily 
in Burundi and Uganda, bolstered militaries attempting to counter groups affiliated 
with al-Qaeda operating across the Maghreb region, and provided security force as- 
sistance in support of directed Africa Union Mission in Somalia (AMISOM). 

Marine Rotational Force-Darwin (MRF-D) 

In 2013, a company sized element of MRF-D marines deployed to support U.S. 
Pacific Command (PACOM) requirements and emphasize the U.S. commitment to 
the Asia-Pacific region. During their stay in Darwin, marines conducted bilateral 
training with the Australian Defense Forces. In conjunction with the 31st MEU — 
from August through September 2013 — MRF-D supported the bilateral Exercise 
Koolendong at the Bradshaw Field Training Area in Australia to serve as a proof 
of concept in preparation for the expected arrival of 1,150 marines in 2014. This 
next deployment — the first step of Phase II, expands the rotational force from com- 
pany to battalion sized rotational units. The intent in the coming years is to estab- 
lish a rotational presence of a MAGTF of up to 2,600 marines. The presence of ma- 
rines in Australia reflects the enduring alliance and common security interests in 
the region and improves interoperability between the United States and Australia 

III. FISCAL YEAR 2015 BUDGET PRIORITIES 

For fiscal year 2015, the President’s budget provides $22.8 billion in our baseline 
budget, down from our fiscal year 2014 budget of $24.2 billion. This budget has been 
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prioritized to support a highly ready and capable Marine Corps focused on crisis re- 
sponse. The capabilities we prioritized in this year’s budget submission protect near- 
term readiness while addressing some shortfalls in facility sustainment, military 
construction, equipment recapitalization and modernization. The Marine Corps 
budget priorities for 2015 include: 

Amphibious Combat Vehicle 

The development and procurement of the Amphibious Combat Vehicle (ACV) is 
my top acquisition priority. The modern battlefield requires both highly mobile and 
armor-protected infantry forces. The ACV will be designed to provide the capabili- 
ties required to meet current and future amphibious operations. This program is 
critical to our ability to conduct surface littoral maneuver and project Marine units 
from sea to land in any environment; permissive, uncertain, or hostile. The Marine 
Corps requires a modern, self-deployable, survivable, and affordable amphibious ve- 
hicle as a once-in-a-generation replacement for the existing Amphibious Assault Ve- 
hicles, which have been in service for more than 40 years. 

Marine Aviation 

The Marine Corps continues to progress towards a successful transition from 13 
types of aircraft to six. This transformation of our aviation combat element will pro- 
vide the Marine Corps and the future naval force with highly advanced fixed-wing, 
tilt-rotor, and rotary-wing platforms capable of operating across the full spectrum 
of combat operations. As the Marine Corps moves towards a future battlefield that 
is digitally advanced and connected, the F-35B/C Joint Strike Fighter’s (JSF) fifth- 
generation capabilities will enable the collection, fusion, and dissemination of infor- 
mation to all elements of the MAGTF. Additionally, MV-22 Osprey vertical flight 
capabilities coupled with the speed, range, and endurance of fixed-wing transports, 
are enabling effective execution of current missions that were previously 
unachievable on legacy platforms. 

Modernization and sustainment initiatives are required to enhance the capabili- 
ties of Marine Aviation’s legacy platforms to maintain warfighting relevance. Spe- 
cifically, modernization and relevancy of F/A-18A-D Hornet and AV-8B Harrier air- 
craft are vital as the Marine Corps completes the transition to the F-36B short 
take-off and vertical landing JSF in 2030. The F-35B is critical to our ability to con- 
duct future combined arms operations in expeditionary environments. 

Resetting our Ground Equipment 

We have made significant strides in resetting our equipment after 12 years of 
wartime wear and tear. We are executing a reset strategy that emphasizes both our 
commitment to the American taxpayer and the critical linkage of balancing reset 
and readiness levels. Over 75 percent of the Marine Corps equipment and supplies 
in RC (SW) have been retrograded. The Marine Corps requires continued funding 
to complete the reset of equipment still being utilized overseas, to reconstitute home 
station equipment, and to modernize the force. 

The current rate of equipment returning from theater will allow the Corps to 
reset our ground equipment by 2017, but this will require the continued availability 
of Overseas Contingency Operations funding for fiscal year 2015 through fiscal year 
2017 to support our planned schedule of depot level maintenance. We are not asking 
for everything we want; only what we need. We have consciously chosen to delay 
elements of modernization to preserve current readiness. These short term solutions 
cannot be sustained indefinitely without cost to our future capabilities. 

Joint Light Tactical Vehicle 

We remain firmly partnered with the U.S. Army in fielding a Joint Light Tactical 
Vehicle (JLTV) that lives up to its name, while also being affordable. The JLTV is 
needed to provide the Marine Corps with modern, expeditionary, light-combat and 
tactical mobility while increasing the protection of our light vehicle fleet. By replac- 
ing only a portion of our High Mobility Multipurpose-Wheeled Vehicle (HMMWV) 
fleet, the JLTV will help to preserve our expeditionary capability with a modern 
level of protected mobility. 

Military Construction 

For fiscal year 2015, the Marine Corps is requesting $331 million for Military 
Construction programs to support warfighting and critical infrastructure improve- 
ments. This fiscal year 2015 budget represents a 61 percent funding level decrease 
from our fiscal year 2014 request of $842 million and a significant decrease from 
the Marine Corps’ previous 6 year average. Our primary focus is toward the con- 
struction of Joint Strike Fighter (F-35B) and Osprey (MV-22) facilities that support 
unit relocations to Hawaii and Japan. We have prioritized environmental and safety 
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corrections such as water plant improvements and emergency communication capa- 
bilities. Funding is also included for the continued consolidation of the Marine Corps 
Security Force Regiment and its fleet antiterrorism security teams from the Norfolk 
area to Yorktown, VA. Finally, we are providing funding to continue the renovation, 
repairs and modernization of junior enlisted family housing units located in 
Iwakuni, Japan. 

Readiness and Risk in the Fiscal Year 2015 Budget 

The Marine Corps remains committed to building the most ready force our Nation 
can afford, but this comes at a risk. As our Nation continues to face fiscal uncer- 
tainty, the Marine Corps is responsibly building a relevant and lean force for the 
21st century. The emerging security threats to our Nation demand that America has 
a globally responsive, truly expeditionary, consistently ready, maritime crisis re- 
sponse force. 

While today’s fiscal constraints may make us a leaner force, we are committed to 
maintaining our readiness — the real measure of our ability to meet unforeseen 
threats. Our innovative spirit, strong leadership, and enduring stewardship of the 
Nation’s resources will guide our modernization efforts. We will invest in our ma- 
rines as they are the foundation of the Marine Corps. We will continue to reset our 
warfighting equipment and reconstitute our force after more than a decade of com- 
bat operations. We will maintain our investments in the research and development 
of new equipment and technologies that ensure our Nation’s crisis response force re- 
mains relevant and ready well into the 21st century. 

In a fiscally constrained environment, it is critical that we maximize every teix- 
payer dollar entrusted to the Marine Corps. Our ability to efficiently manage our 
budget is directly related to our ability to properly account for every dollar. To that 
end, for the first time, the Marine Corps achieved an “unqualified” audit opinion 
from the DOD Inspector General. We became the first military service to receive a 
clean audit, which provides us with the ability to have a repeatable and defendable 
process to track, evaluate and certify each dollar we receive. We are particularly 
pleased that this audit will give the American people confidence in how the Marine 
Corps spends taxpayer money. 

As fiscal realities shrink the Department of Defense’s budget, the Marine Corps 
has forgone some important investments to maintain near-term readiness. To pro- 
tect near-term readiness, we are taking risks in our infrastructure sustainment and 
reducing our modernization efforts. These trades cannot be sustained long term and 
portend future increased costs. As America’s crisis response force, however, your 
Corps does not have a choice. We are required to maintain a posture that facilitates 
our ability to deploy today. As we continue to face the possibility of further budget 
reductions under sequestration, we will be forced into adopting some variation of a 
less ready, tiered status, within the next few years. 

As we enter into fiscal year 2015 and beyond, we are making necessary trade-offs 
to protect near-term readiness, but this comes at a risk. Today, more than 60 per- 
cent of our non-deployed units are experiencing degraded readiness in their ability 
to execute core missions. Approximately 65 percent of non-deployed units have 
equipment shortfalls and 35 percent are experiencing personnel shortfalls neces- 
sitated by the effort to ensure that forward deployed units are 100 percent manned 
and equipped. The primary concern with out-of-balance readiness of our non-de- 
ployed operating forces is an increased risk in the timely response to unexpected 
crises or large-scale contingencies. The small size of the Marine Corps dictates that 
even non-deployed units must remain ready to respond at all times as they are often 
the Nation’s go-to forces when unforeseen crises occur. 

The risk to the Nation is too great to allow the readiness of the Marine Corps 
to be degraded. Through congressional support we will continue to monitor our five 
pillars of readiness: high quality people, unit readiness, capability and capacity to 
Meet the Combatant Command Requirements, Infrastructure Sustainment, and 
equipment modernization. Our current funding levels protect current readiness; 
however, it does so at the expense of the infrastructure sustainment and equipment 
modernization efforts, which are keys to protecting future readiness. This is a ra- 
tional choice given the current fiscal situation, but it is not sustainable over time. 
Ignoring any of these areas for long periods will hollow the force and create unac- 
ceptable risk for our national defense. 

IV. SHARED NAVAL INVESTMENTS 

Naval forces control the seas and use that control to project power ashore. The 
fiscal and security challenges we face demand a seamless and fully integrated Navy- 
Marine Corps team. Achieving our shared vision of the future naval force requires 
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strong cooperation. Now more than ever, the Navy-Marine team must integrate our 
capabilities to effectively protect our Nation’s interests. 

Amphibious Warships 

The force structure to support the deployment and employment of 2 Marine Expe- 
ditionary Brigades (MEB) simultaneously is 38 amphibious warfare ships. However, 
considering fiscal constraints, the Navy and Marine Corps have agreed to sustain 
a minimum of 33 amphibious warfare ships. The 33-ship force accepts risk in the 
arrival of combat support and combat service support elements of a MEB, as well 
as meeting the needs of the naval force within today’s fiscal limitations. 

The LX(R) program is the next major amphibious ship investment necessary to 
replace our aging fleet of LSDs. As we move forward with this program we should 
take advantage of the knowledge developed in building the LPD-17 class of ship. 
It is imperative that this is a warship capable of delivering marines to an objective 
in a non-permissive environment. Replacing the LSD with a more capable platform 
with increased capacity for command and control, aviation operations and mainte- 
nance, vehicle storage, and potential for independent operations gives the geo- 
graphic combatant commander a powerful and versatile tool, and permit inde- 
pendent steaming operations. 

Maritime Prepositioning Force 

The second method of deployment for the MEB is the Maritime Prepositioning 
Force, which combines the speed of strategic airlift with the high embarkation ca- 
pacity of strategic sealift. The two remaining Maritime Prepositioning Ship Squad- 
rons (MPSRON), each designed to facilitate the deployment of one MEB, carry es- 
sential combat equipment and supplies to initiate and sustain MEB operations for 
up to 30 days. With the introduction of the seabasing enabling module, which in- 
cludes large medium speed roll-on/roll-off (LMSR) vessels, dry cargo and ammuni- 
tion ships and mobile landing platforms, MPSRON-supported forces will have en- 
hanced capability to operate from a seabase. 

Ship-to-Shore Connectors 

Ship-to-shore connectors move personnel, equipment and supplies, maneuvering 
from a seabase to the shoreline. 'These are critical enablers for any seabased force. 
Modern aerial connectors, such as the MV-22 Osprey extend the operational reach 
of the seabased force and have revolutionized our ability to operate from the sea. 
The Navy is in the process of modernizing the surface connector fleet by replacing 
the aging Landing Craft Air Cushion and the 50-year-old fleet of Landing Craft 
Utility. Continued funding of the maintenance and extended service life programs 
of our existing fleet of connectors as well as investment in recapitalization of the 
surface connector capability through procurement of the Ship-to-Shore Connector 
and Surface Connector will be critical for future security environments. We need to 
continue to push science and technology envelopes to develop the next generation 
of connectors. 


V. OUR vision: redesigning the marine corps 

As we drawdown the Marine Corps’ Active component end strength from war time 
levels of 202,000 marines, we have taken deliberate steps to construct a force that 
we can afford to operate and sustain in the emerging fiscal environment. Over the 
past 3 years, we have undertaken a series of steps to build our current force plan. 
In 2010, our Force Structure Review Group utilized the Defense Strategic Guidance 
and operational plans to determine that the optimum size of the Active component 
Marine Corps should be a force of 186,800. Under the constraints of the 2011 Budg- 
et Control Act and the 2012 Defense Strategic Guidance, we estimated that a force 
of 182,100 active component marines could still be afforded with reduced moderniza- 
tion and infrastructure support. More recently, as we entered into the Quadrennial 
Defense Review, we came to the difficult conclusion that, under the threat of contin- 
ued sequestration or some variant, an Active-Duty Force of 175,000 marines is what 
our Nation can afford, along with very steep cuts to Marine Corps modernization 
accounts and infrastructure. This significantly reduced force is a “redesigned” Ma- 
rine Corps capable of meeting steady state requirements. We will still be able to 
deter or defeat aggression in one region, however with significant strain on the force 
and increased risk to mission accomplishment. 

The redesigned force is built to operate using the familiar MAGTF-construct, but 
it places greater emphasis on the ‘middleweight’ Marine Expeditionary Brigades by 
establishing standing MEB Headquarters. These MEB Headquarters will be pre- 
pared to serve as a ready crisis response general officer-level command element for 
the joint force. The redesigned force will deploy Special Purpose Marine Air Ground 
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Task Forces and MEUs to provide combatant commanders ready forces for a broad 
range of missions from forward presence to crisis response. 

Maintaining a high state of readiness within the current and near-term fiscal cli- 
mate will be challenging for marines and their equipment. For example, the desired 
186.8K force supported a 1:3 deployment-to-dwell ratio to meet emerging steady 
state demands. A redesigned force of 175,000 reduces that to a 1:2 dwell ratio for 
our operational units during a peacetime environment. This 1:2 ratio is the same 
operational tempo we have operated with during much of the past decade while en- 
gaged in combat and stability operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

The redesigned force size implements the Strategic Choices Management Review 
(SCMR) directed 20 percent headquarters reduction, and it includes the elimination 
of one three-star Marine Expeditionary Force Headquarters. Our ground forces will 
be reduced by 1 regimental headquarters and 8 battalions (6 infantry, 2 artillery), 
as well as a reduction of an additional 27 companies or batteries. Our aviation 
forces will be reduced by 3 group headquarters and 13 squadrons. Our logistics 
forces will be reduced by 3,294 marines (14 percent) and 1 battalion while con- 
ducting an extensive reorganization to gain efficiencies from reduced combat service 
support resources. In ground force terms, our aggregate cuts across the force com- 
prise a reduction in nearly a Marine Division’s worth of combat power. 

The redesigned force will retain the ability to generate seven rotational MEUs, 
with the capacity to deploy one from the east coast, one from the west coast, and 
one from Okinawa every 6 months. New Special Purpose MAGTF (SP-MAGTF) 
force structure responds to greater demand for multi-role crisis response forces in 
several geographic combatant commands under the so-called “New Normal” security 
environment. 

In support of the rebalance to the Pacific, we prioritized our Pacific theater forces 
and activities in the new force structure. Despite end strength reductions. III Ma- 
rine Expeditionary Force — our primary force in the Pacific — remains virtually un- 
touched. We also restored Pacific efforts that were gapped during Operation Endur- 
ing Freedom, including multiple exercises and large parts of the Unit Deplo 3 mient 
Program. A rotational presence in Darwin, Australia also expands engagement op- 
portunities and deterrence effects. 

In support of U.S. Cyber Command and in recognition of the importance of cyber- 
space as a warfighting domain, we are growing our cyberspace operations forces or- 
ganized into a total of 13 teams by the end of 2016. The teams will provide capabili- 
ties to help defend the Nation from cyber-attack, provide support to combatant com- 
manders, and will bolster the defenses of DOD information networks and the Ma- 
rine Corps Enterprise network. 

Lastly, the Marine Corps remains fully committed to improving embassy security 
by adding approximately 1,000 Marine Corps embassy security guards (MCESG) as 
requested by Congress. The redesigned force structure consists of the marines nec- 
essary to maintain our steady-state deplo 3 mients and crisis-response capabilities in 
the operating forces as well as the additional marines for MCESG. We have ab- 
sorbed new mission requirements while reducing our overall force size. 

Expeditionary Force 21 

Expeditionary Force 21 is the Marine Corps’ capstone concept that establishes our 
vision and goals for the next 10 years and provides a plan for guiding the design 
and development of the future force. One third of the Marine Corps operating forces 
will be forward postured. These forces will be task-organized into a greater variety 
of formations, capable of operating from a more diverse array of ships dispersed over 
wider areas, in order to meet the combatant commanders’ security cooperation and 
partner engagement requirements. In the event of crises, we will he able to com- 
posite these distributed formations into larger, cohesive naval formations. 

Expeditionary Force 21 will inform future decisions regarding how we will adjust 
our organizational structure to exploit the value of regionally focused forces. A fixed 
geographic orientation will facilitate Marine commanders and their staffs with more 
frequent interactions with theater- and component-level organizations, establishing 
professional bonds and a shared sense of the area’s challenges and opportunities. 

Expeditionary Force 21 provides the basis for future Navy and Marine Corps ca- 
pability development to meet the challenges of the 21st century. The vision for Ex- 
peditionary Force 21 is to provide guidance for how the Marine Corps will be pos- 
tured, organized, trained, and equipped to fulfill the responsibilities and missions 
required around the world. Through Expeditionary Force 21 we intend to operate 
from the sea and provide the right-sized force in the right place, at the right time. 
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VI. THE REAWAKENING 

As we drawdown our force and focus the Marine Corps toward the future, we see 
an opportunity to re-set our warfighting institution and foster a Reawakening with- 
in our Corps. For the past 12 years of war, marines have performed heroically on 
the battlefield. In Iraq and Afghanistan, marines have carried on the Corps’ legacy 
of warfighting prowess, and every marine should he proud of that accomplishment. 
But as the preponderance of our Marine forces return from Afghanistan and we are 
focusing our efforts on the foundations of discipline, faithfulness, self-excellence and 
concerned leadership that have made us our Nation’s premier, professional fighting 
force. This is the time to reset and prepare for future battles. 

Focus on Values 

There is no higher honor, nor more sacred responsibility, than becoming a U.S. 
marine. Our record of accomplishment over a decade of conflict will be in vain if 
we do not adhere to our core values. Our time honored tradition and culture bears 
witness to the legions of marines who have gone before and who have kept our 
honor clean. Marine Corps leadership has long recognized that when resetting the 
force following sustained combat, marines must embrace change. We are mindful of 
the many challenges that lie ahead; there is much work left to be done. 

Our purposeful and broad-range efforts to reset the Corps have to be successful. 
We must retain our focused observance to the basic principles and values of our 
Corps. We refer to them as the soul of our Corps. As such, all marines are rededi- 
cating themselves to persistent discipline; faithful obedience to orders and instruc- 
tions; concerned and engaged leadership; and strict adherence to standards. These 
iron-clad imperatives have defined our Corps for 238 years. As we reset and Re- 
awaken the Corps, our focus on the individual soul of the Corps is crucial. 

The Marine Corps is fully committed to improve diversity and opportunity for the 
men and women who wear our uniform and we are actively seeking innovative solu- 
tions to improve our Corps. Over the last year, I have personally sought out success- 
ful women leaders in the corporate sector to help us better understand how they 
are achieving success in the areas of diversity, inclusion and integration of women 
in the workplace. This has paid immeasurable dividends, as we have gained a better 
appreciation for the dynamics on how to address and positively affect culture change 
within our ranks. 

Marine Corps Force Integration 

The Marine Corps continues its deliberate, measured, and responsible approach 
to researching, setting conditions, and integrating female marines in ground combat 
arms military occupational specialties (MOS) and units. We welcome the chance to 
broaden career opportunities for all marines that the Secretary of Defense’s over- 
turning of the direct ground combat assignment rule offers us. Beginning in 2012, 
we assigned qualified female Marine officers and staff noncommissioned officers to 
21 previously closed combat arms battalions in the assault amphibian, tank, artil- 
lery, low-altitude air defense and combat engineer fields. Since the elimination of 
the assignment policy restriction last year, we began conducting infantry-specific re- 
search by providing an opportunity for female officer volunteers to attend the Infan- 
try Officer Course following completion of initial officer training at the Basic School. 

In 2013, we continued this infantry-specific research by providing an opportunity 
for enlisted female Marine volunteers to attend the Infantry Training Battalion 
(ITB) following graduation from recruit training. As a result of these assignment 
and early training assessments, the Marine Corps currently offers opportunities to 
female marines in 39 of 42 occupational fields representing over 90 percent of our 
primary individual MOSs and in more than 141,000 positions worldwide. Know that 
your Marine Corps will continue to maintain high levels of combat readiness, while 
integrating female marines into previously closed occupational fields and units to 
the maximum extent possible. We will continue to conduct the research and assess- 
ment of these integration efforts to ensure all marines are provided an equitable op- 
portunity for success in their chosen career path. 

Sexual Assault Prevention and Response 

Sexual assault is criminal behavior that has no place in our Corps; we are aggres- 
sively taking steps to eradicate it. Over the past 2 years, we have tackled the sexual 
assault problem head on and have seen measurable improvements in three specific 
areas — prevention, reporting, and offender accountability. 

The Marine Corps continues to implement its Sexual Assault Prevention and Re- 
sponse Campaign Plan. Launched in June 2012, the SAPR Campaign Plan called 
for large-scale institutional reforms, to include the implementation of SAPR training 
programs on an unprecedented scale and frequency. This includes the continued re- 
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finement of prevention training Corps-wide, while strengthening capabilities for vic- 
tim care, offender accountability, and program assessment. Our reforms have yield- 
ed many positive results that affect marines on an individual level, while steadily 
transforming the Corps into a leading institution in both preventing and responding 
to this crime. The most promising result of the campaign plan thus far has been 
the continued rise in reporting. 

In fiscal year 2013, reports of sexual assault in the Marine Corps increased by 
86 percent continuing a trend started in fiscal year 2012, which saw a 31 percent 
reporting increase. In addition, 20 percent of all fiscal year 2013 reports were made 
for incidents that occurred prior to the victim joining the Corps; 17 percent were 
made for incidents that took place over 1 year ago. With sexual assault being a his- 
torically under-reported crime, we believe that these trends speak directly to the 
trust and confidence that marines have in their immediate commanders and the 
overall Marine Corps’ program. These encouraging developments suggest that our 
efforts are working to increase awareness of SAPR resources and to establish a 
healthy environment of respect and dignity where victims feel confident in coming 
forward. 

With this increased sexual assault reporting, I anticipated an increased demand 
within the military justice system. Consistent with this prediction, between fiscal 
year 2012 and fiscal year 2013, the number of child and adult sex offense prosecu- 
tions increased from 59 to 119. The number of those cases that were contested in- 
creased by over 160 percent. These numbers reinforce the need to continue building 
and manning a first-rate legal practice in the Marine Corps, comprised of quality 
judge advocates and legal service specialists, that anticipates and adapts to evolving 
legal challenges. 

In 2012, I restructured the model for the delivery of legal services in the Marine 
Corps in order to elevate the practice of law and better handle complex cases, such 
as sexual assaults. This new model does two key things: (1) it centralizes super- 
vision of the military law practice; and (2) it puts more competent and experienced 
attorneys in charge of the military justice system. Without question, the restruc- 
turing of our legal community dramatically improved our performance in pros- 
ecuting, defending, and judging sexual assault and other complex trials. I am com- 
mitted to reinforcing the success gained by this reorganization. 

We are continuing to evaluate and assess the new demands placed on our military 
justice system and our legal community. These include the creation and expansion 
of the Victims’ Legal Counsel Organization and the extension of the requirement to 
provide military justice experts to the Office of Military Commissions. To meet these 
increasing demands and new legislative initiatives affecting our justice system, I 
have directed an internal review of our retention and assignment policies to ensure 
we can continue to operate a first class military justice system. This review will 
have two goals. In the short term, we must ensure we have a sufficient number of 
qualified judge advocates to confront the immediate requirements. In the long term, 
we must ensure that judge advocates serve in assignments that will meiximize their 
military justice expertise, while maintaining their credibility and skills as unre- 
stricted Marine officers, to include operational law and traditional Marine Corps 
leadership assignments. 

Recruiting and Retaining High Quality People 

We make marines, win battles, and return quality citizens back to their homes 
across America, citizens who, once transformed, will be marines for life. Your Corps 
must be comprised of the best and brightest of America’s youth. To operate and suc- 
ceed in volatile and complex environments, marines must be physically fit, morally 
strong, and possess the intelligence required to make good decisions and operate ad- 
vanced weapon systems. It is a complex and ever-evolving profession. 

The Marine Corps utilizes a variety of officer and enlisted recruiting processes 
that stress high mental, moral, and physical standards. Additionally, all processes 
are continuously evaluated and improved to ensure that recruits meet or exceed the 
highest standards possible. Retaining the best and most qualified marines is accom- 
plished through a competitive career designation process for officers, and a thorough 
evaluation process for enlisted marines, both of which are designed to measure, ana- 
lyze, and compare our marines’ performance, leadership and accomplishments. 

Civilian Marines 

Our civilian marines serve alongside our marines all around the world. Our civil- 
ian marine workforce remains the leanest of all Services with a ratio of 1 civilian 
to every 10 Active Duty marines (1:10). Additionally, our civilian labor represents 
less than 5 percent of the Marine Corps’ total operations and maintenance budget. 
More than 95 percent of our civilians are located outside the Pentagon at our bases. 
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stations, depots and installations. Civilian marines provide stability in our training 
and programs when our marines rotate between units, demonstrating that our “best 
value” for the defense dollar applies to the total force. 

The Marine Corps supports measures that enhance consistency, efficiency and 
cost effectiveness of our workforce. Since 2009, we have restrained growth by 
prioritizing civilian workforce requirements. Additionally, we have realigned re- 
sources to retain an affordable and efficient workforce. In reaction to Defense De- 
partmental reductions, we stood up an Executive Steering Group to determine how 
to minimize stress to our workforce. As we move forward we will continue to keep 
faith with our all-volunteer force of Federal civilians. 

VII. SUMMARY 

Marines are key components to the range of military missions our national secu- 
rity demands. We are proud of our reputation for frugality and remain one of the 
best values for the defense dollar. In these times of budget austerity, the Nation 
continues to hold high expectations of its Marine Corps, and our stewardship of teix- 
payer dollars. The Marine Corps will continue to meet the needs of the combatant 
commanders as a strategically mobile force optimized for forward-presence, and cri- 
sis response. 

As we continue to work with Congress, the Department of the Navy, and the De- 
partment of Defense, your Marine Corps remains focused on today’s fight and the 
marines in harm’s way. The U.S. Marine Corps will remain the Nation’s premier 
crisis response force. We will remain most ready, when the Nation is least ready 
. . . always faithful to our marines, sailors, and families. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, General Amos. 

Let’s try 7-minutes on our first round. 

Let me ask both of you, Admiral and General, about the budget 
request, which includes a number of personnel-related proposals 
which would slow the growth of personnel costs. Included in that 
is a 1 percent pay raise for most military personnel, which is lower 
than the currently projected 1.8 percent that would take effect 
under current law. It includes a 1-year pay freeze for general and 
flag officers and a slight reduction in the growth of the housing al- 
lowance. Over time, it has a phased reduction by about $1 billion 
of the annual direct subsidy provided to military commissaries, 
which is down from the current annual subsidy of about $1.4 bil- 
lion, and some changes in the TRICARE program. 

DOD has testified that the savings that are achieved by these 
proposals, which are estimated by DOD to be a little over $2 billion 
in fiscal year 2015 — those savings would be used to invest in mod- 
ernization and readiness. Admiral and General, let me ask you, do 
you agree with these proposals? 

Admiral Greenert. Mr. Chairman, I agree with those proposals. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. 

General? 

General Amos. Mr. Chairman, I do. I completely do. 

Chairman Levin. Can you tell us why? 

Admiral Greenert. Mr. Chairman, for me, I think it’s about bal- 
ance. I ask our folks — we spent a lot of time talking to our folks — 
“How is your compensation?” They say, “My compensation is good, 
but you can’t just pay me and keep running me into the ground.” 
Operations tempo (OPTEMPO) is high, and when I put the discus- 
sion together, their quality of work is out of balance with their 
quality of life and compensation. What we need to do in the Navy 
is, we need to improve the amount of spare parts they have: the 
gaps at sea, the training, personal and unit. We need to do more 
for their training courses. 
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For me, Mr. Chairman, it’s about balancing the compensation 
they have with the environment that they work in. All the money 
that we would garner — $123 million projected from this — would go 
into exactly that, to improve their quality of work, where they 
work, day in and day out, and train and become better sailors. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

General Amos? 

General Amos. Mr. Chairman, today, the latest figure is 63 cents 
of every $1 that Congress gives the U.S. Marine Corps goes to pay 
some form of compensation. That leaves me a small amount to 
modernize the Marine Corps, to pay for training, to educate my 
marines, pay for fuel, ammunition, and all that. That projected cost 
will only increase over the FYDP. If sequestration stays in effect, 
it will continue to increase as it edges up. 

For me, as I travel around the Marine Corps, the marines are 
not complaining about their pay. I make no apology for the fact 
that they’ve been well-compensated for and well-paid for, for the 
last 12 years, because quite frankly they’ve shouldered a pretty 
heavy burden for America and they deserve to be paid for accord- 
ingly. But, right now we are doing well, sir. If we don’t arrest the 
increase in cost, in things like TRICARE and things like pay raises 
and basic allowance for housing, none of these are we trying to 
take money away from marines. What we’re trying to do is just 
lower the slope of growth so that we can get this under control. 
Like Admiral Greenert stated, sir, it’s my intention to take that 
money and plow that back into the U.S. Marine Corps for things 
like quality of life. 

Chairman Levin. Okay, thank you. 

Secretary, the President’s budget, relative to the question of the 
George Washington, says that it continues to support a Navy fleet 
which includes 11 aircraft carriers, but the budget and the FYDP 
include a plan to retire, rather than to refuel, the George Wash- 
ington. To follow through on the 11-carrier fleet, the administration 
would have to add almost $4 billion to the budget and the FYDP 
to refuel and to retain the George Washington. Now, if we were to 
try to restore the refueling plan envisioned last year, that would 
require adding about $770 million in fiscal year 2015, alone. 

Secretary Hagel testified before the committee earlier this month 
that the administration would modify the FYDP for years 2016 
through 2019 to restore funding for the refueling in order to main- 
tain the 11 aircraft carriers in the Navy’s fleet if — capital “IF” — 
they were to receive a clear signal that Congress would support 
DOD’s FYDP for those years that include $115 billion more than 
the BCA caps for national defense. 

My first question for you, Mr. Secretary, what signal would be 
sufficient for the administration to restore funding for CVN-73, the 
George Washington refueling overhaul? 

Mr. Mabus. Mr. Chairman, I want to add my thanks, before I 
answer your question, to you and to give you a Bravo Zulu, well 
done, for your years of service and to the sponsor of the USS De- 
troit (LCS-7), Barbara Levin. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Mr. Mabus. As you pointed out, what we have done in the fiscal 
year 2015 budget is move the decision about the George Wash- 
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ington for 1 year. We can move it for a year without impacting the 
schedule, without impacting the cost, and without impacting the 
next carrier that comes along to he refueled. We need 11 aircraft 
carriers, and we are very cognizant of that fact. As Admiral 
Locklear testified about the need for further carriers, we need 
those 11 carriers for the OPTEMPO and for the stress that is put 
on the other carriers, should we lose one. 

What you pointed out was very accurate, in terms of restoring 
the costs. We will submit a budget for fiscal year 2016 that, accord- 
ing to the initial guidance that we have received, will have money 
for the carrier. It will be dependent on Congress, whether or not 
the funding gets restored in 2016 and throughout the FYDP, be- 
cause it is a fairly large bill for us to bear, and it probably cannot 
be done if sequestration kicks back in fiscal year 2016. 

Chairman Levin. Just to conclude that then, you need the signal 
during the fiscal year 2016 budget consideration rather than dur- 
ing consideration of the fiscal year 2015 budget. Is that what I un- 
derstand you to say? 

Mr. Mabus. We need the decision in 2016. 

Chairman Levin. You need a signal in 2015? 

Mr. Mabus. I think the signal could come either in fiscal year 
2015 or fiscal year 2016, but a decision will have to be made in fis- 
cal year 2016. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the Navy’s long-range 
30-year ship acquisition plan calls for a 306-ship Navy. How many 
do we have right now? 

Mr. Mabus. We have 290. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. If sequestration continues in full into 
2023, what size of fleet would we see at that time? 

Admiral Greenert. I’d have to get you the 2004 numbers. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay, fine. 

Admiral Greenert. On the back, it’s 304 ships. 

Senator Inhofe. For the record, you can go ahead and do that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Where it Matters, When it Matters 


Cndurtng Nava! Misstons: 

Strategic Deterrence Pfovwie Presence Pe1tCT/De<eat Aggreawon Prcned Power D^l&nd HosTi&iand Cpunter Teronsm 


Navy Under PB-1S Navy Under BCA Caps 


i Presence 


2 Carrier Strike Groups (CSG) 

2 Amphibious Readiness Groups (ARG) 

2 Carrier Strike Groups (CSG) 

* 

2 Amphibious Readiness Groups (ARG) 




Abie to contend vMh adversanes (wtth nsA) Naval modemIzatJon 
ANg to support Float Naval shore Infrastructuro 

Sustatnatue Maritime industrial base 


FaMihg behind htgh-end acfvefsanes 
Degraded ebHItv to support Fleet 
Fragile (some bustnesses vrOI dose) 
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Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert, with a smaller fleet, we’re 
going to see longer deployments, right? 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, sir, we will. 

Senator Inhofe. We’ve gone through this before, historically. In 
the 1970s we went through this, and to a lesser degree, in the 
1990s. Is that correct? 

Admiral Greenert. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. It’s my experience, in going around and talking 
to the kids that are out there, that the deployments are just killing 
the families. It’s a real hardship. Do you agree with that? 

Admiral Greenert. That’s a strong term, but it’s definitely cost 
dissatisfiers around, and you’re right, there. 

Senator Inhoee. Maybe I’m getting a different reading than 
some of the uniforms might get, but I think it is something that’s 
really serious. 

It seems to me that if you’re building the Ford-class aircraft car- 
rier every 5 years, it would only support a lO-aircraft carrier 
deployable force. I think that’s right. Do you think that’s right? 

Admiral Greenert. No, sir. If we keep the CVN-73, we’ll build 
to 11 aircraft carriers. 

Senator Inhoee. When? 

Admiral Greenert. When the Ford’s delivered, that would get us 
to 11. 

Senator Inhoee. About when? 

Admiral Greenert. Oh, I’m sorry. March 2016. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. Actually, the dispensation from the law 
that requires 11 is good until 2015, so you’re satisfied that that’s 
going to happen? 

Admiral Greenert. I’m satisfied that in March 2016, we’ll have 
delivery of the Ford, yes, sir. 

Senator Inhoee. Okay. 

Secretary Mabus, in light of the civilian personnel hiring freezes 
and furloughs for fiscal year 2014 — now, I know something about 
this because while we don’t have any — our depot is an Air Logistics 
Center (ALC) at Tinker — we had 15,000 that were affected by that. 
I know what the furloughs do. Are the impacts similar on the ship- 
yards and aviation depots as they were in my State of Oklahoma? 

Mr. Mabus. We were able to exempt most of the shipyard work- 
ers from the furloughs, and some of the aviation depot workers, but 
certainly not all of them. There was an impact. There was an im- 
pact across the entire civilian workforce, to include the people that 
design our ships. 

Senator Inhofe. Now, how many of those actually had to take 
furloughs, of the numbers that you have? 

Mr. Mabus. We were able to exempt about 20 percent of our ci- 
vilians. 

Senator Inhoee. You were able to shorten some of those fur- 
loughs also, as we were. 

Mr. Mabus. Yes. 

Senator Inhoee. Yes, okay. 

Yesterday at a hearing — I was not there, but I looked at this 
chart from the hearing. It shows the problem that we’re having 
right now is in the older and more experienced people. This chart 
shows that it’s skyrocketing, the number of workforce with experi- 
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ence from 0 to 9 years, and then it’s dropping precipitously in 30 
years and over. Are you familiar with that chart? Were you in the 
hearing of the Subcommittee on Readiness and Management Sup- 
port yesterday? 

Mr. Mabus. No, sir, I was not. 

Senator Inhofe. Oh, okay. But have you seen this chart? 

[The information referred to follows:] 



Naval Shipyard Workforce Shaping 
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* 2003-2011 : Significant trend of workforce experience, and skill loss issues. 

* 2011: Beginning of stabilization of experience levels. Experience ratio remains fragile. 

■ 2014 and beyond: Increasing experience if training and Investment are maintained. 


Mr. Mabus. I’m aware of the trend. 

Senator Inhofe. You’re aware of the problems. 

What kind of a problem is this? Because you’re losing your expe- 
rienced personnel. We went through this back in the 1990s when 
we went from 8 shipyards with 70,000 personnel down to 4 ship- 
yards with 20,000 personnel at the same time you’re losing your 
most experienced personnel. That’s happening today, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mabus. It is happening today and I think it’s the thing you 
pointed out about the 1990s. That’s why we’re losing so many peo- 
ple today. They’re reaching retirement age now. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, I understand that. 

General Amos, regardless of what happens with sequestration, 
the Marine Corps is going to be required to reduce its end strength 
from 182,000 to 175,000. In terms of battalions, that means you’re 
dropping from 21 to 20. Is that correct? 

General Amos. No, sir, that’s not exactly correct. 

Senator Inhofe. From 21 from 28. 

General Amos. No, sir. We started at 202,000, we’re at 194,000, 
about 193,000 today. We’re on our way to 175,000. At 2002, we had 
27 infantry battalions. When we go to full sequestration, at 
175,000, we’ll have 21 infantry battalions. 
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Senator Inhofe. Okay. Now, the statement you made a minute 
ago — and it’s typical of a marine’s statement, and I agree with it, 
and I’m very proud of you — you say we won’t do less with less, we 
will continue to do it. I know you will. But you will also he assum- 
ing more risk. Isn’t that correct? 

General Amos. Senator, that’s absolutely correct. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. Risk equals lives, doesn’t it? 

General Amos. Risk equals a whole bunch of things, unit readi- 
ness, but at the end of the day, it could result in increased casual- 
ties. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. 

General Amos, you may have to answer this for the record, be- 
cause I should know this, and I don’t. I’m familiar with what we 
went through with the non-line-of-sight (NLOS) cannon and that 
capability in the Army; the Crusader program that was canceled 
during the Bush administration; and the Future Combat System 
(FCS) program that was canceled 5 years ago in this administra- 
tion. 

As you’ve gone through this thing — and it seems to me it’s in all 
of the Services — we get our expectations up, we start working on 
a program, and then it’s canceled, and we already have an invest- 
ment in that program. We went through, in the Marine Corps, the 
AAV, then we went through the EFV, then the amphibious combat 
vehicle (ACV), and now, I understand that the Marine Corps per- 
sonnel carrier is going to be taking over in some form. I’m not sure 
what that form is. We don’t have time to elaborate on that, but can 
you explain to me what the problem is when we have to go through 
all these programs? That isn’t your fault, that’s a policy that you 
were handed. Is that a problem, when you go through these various 
developments of equipment? 

General Amos. Senator, I am mindful of the time and I’ll be 
happy to give you the complete detailed brief for the record. 

I regret that this has been the history of this vehicle. If you re- 
member, I appeared before this committee 3 years ago along with 
Secretary Gates, and he said that we had canceled that. He can- 
celed it because of cost, he canceled it because of reliability. Then 
what we discovered after that as we really got into it, was quite 
frankly, the EFV ashore, where it was going to live most of its life 
carrying the marines, was marginalized with regards to maneuver- 
ability and protection. This is all the things that we have put in 
the alchemy as we have looked forward over the last 3 years to try 
to figure out what’s the best way ahead. 

We can build a high water speed vehicle today but the tradeoffs 
in survivability protection, in maneuverability ashore, where it’s 
going to live most of its life, and maintainability, are more than I’m 
willing to pay. What we’ve done is we’ve changed the paradigm. 
We’ve said, “Okay, the requirement for the vehicle to go high water 
speed from a sea base considerably off the shore is we can solve 
that with a connector.” We’re looking inside, organically, to the con- 
nectors that we currently own, connectors that we’re buying right 
now like the joint high speed vessel (JHSV), which will go 30, 40, 
50 knots in the right sea state, and we can now, buy a vehicle that 
is basically one-third the cost that is easily much more maneuver- 
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able and safe ashore. That’s the direction we’re going. It’s a better 
cost. 

Senator Inhofe. That I do appreciate. For the record, if you 
could elaborate on that, starting through the various entities that 
we’ve talked about, that would be very helpful for us to understand 
that. 

General Amos. Senator, I’ll be happy to. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The complete detailed brief was submitted to Senator Inhofe on March 28, 2014, 
by the Marine Corps. 

Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 



RDT&E, N 

R-1: 189, PE: 0206623M, Project: 0021 
PMC: P-1: 1, BLI: 2021 


Briefer: Mr. John Garner 
Program Manager, PM AAA 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 
System Description 


Mission: 


Sustain 1 ,058 fielded AAVs through a series of 
modifications, engineering change proposals, and 
survivability upgrade program to address safety and 
obsolescence Issues Modifications and capability 
upgrades ensure vehicles are relevant through 2030 

The AAV is an armored assault 
tracked landing vehicle. 

Platforms 

• AAVP7A1 - Personnel (934) 

• AAVC7A1 - Command and Control (72) 

• AAVR7A1 - Recovery (52) 

Employment 

• Lands the surface assault elements of the landing 
force from assault shipping 

• Primary means of armor protected mobility to the 
Ground Combat Element 



AAV design meets a mission profile for 20% 
operation in water and 60% on land 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 
Survivability Upgrade Requirements 
(KPPs) 


• Requirements Documents; 

* Required Operational Capability (ROC) for the AAV7A1 Family of Vehicles (No MOB 1 13B) 
dated 1 May 1990 

* Revised (ROC) Clanfication for AAV7A1 Survivability Initiative dated 2 June 2010 

* Capability Development Document for the AAV Survivability Upgrade dated 9 November 
2012 

! • Key Performance Parameters: 


KPP 

Threshold 

Objective 

Average Procurement Unrt 

Cost (APUC) 

$1.65M; BY12$ 

S1.65M; BY12S 

Force Protection: Under 

Vehicle Blast Protection 

Prevent Incapacitation to Crew & 
Occupants Against Improvised and 
Conventional Under- Vehicle Attacks 

Classified Annex 
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AAV Integrated Program Plan 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicie (AAV) 
Totai Program Budget Request 


APPN/LI 

FY14 

FY15 

FY16 

FY17 

FY18 

FY19 

Total 

RDTE.N ($M) 







PH 

R-1P1 95. PE ; 0206623M / PU; 0021 

32.6 

104.2 

37.1 

29.6 

46.1 



Procurement ($M) 







■i 

PMC. P-1# 1 

32.4 

16.6 

26.9 

114.6 

109.1 


■i 

PMC. P-1# 1 OCO 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

00 

0.0 


Total ($M) 

65.0 

121.0 


144.4 

166.2 

120.1 

669.7 

Quantity (Upgrade Kits) 

0 

0 


16 

26 

47 

69 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 
Budget Request, RDTE,N 


RDT&E,N -R-liISS PE: 0206623M PROJECT: 0021 



FY14 

FY16 

FY16 

FY17 

FY18 

FY19 

Total 

Fundina ($MI 








PB 14 

34.6 

39.1 

14.5 

6.2 

6.3 


100.7 

PB 15 

32.6 

104.2 

37 1 

29.8 

46.1 

4.6 

264.6 

Delta (BY-CY) 

(2.0) 

66.1 

22.6 

23.7 

39.9 

4.6 

163.9 


Quantities 

PB 14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PB 15 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

14 

Delta (BYCY) 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

14 


Changes: 

Cost/Funding 

• FY14 decrease; Congressional reduction citing schedule slip. 

• Increase in FY15 and out fully funds AAV Survivability Upgrade development program In the 
FYDP 

« $33M of the FY15 increase funds developmental and nonrecurnng engineering and design 

effort for AAV safety obsolescer>ce modifications, and sustainment initiatives. 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 
Budget Request, PMC 


PMC. P-1; 1; BU:2021 



FY14 

FY16 

FY16 

FY17 

FY18 1 

FY19 

Total 

Fundina ($M) 








PB 14 

32.4 

53.8 

84.0 

104.2 

106.1 


380.4 

PB 15 

32.4 

16.8 

26.9 

114.6 

109.1 

115.4 

416.1 

Delta (BY.CY) 

0.0 

(37.1) 

(S7.0) 

10.4 

3.0 

11B.4 

34.7 



Quenbties 


PB 14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PB 15 

0 

0 

0 

16 

26 

47 

69 

Delta (BY.CY) 

0 

0 

0 

16 

26 

47 

69 


Changes 
Technical - N/A 
Cost/Tunding 

• FY15 and FYIB decreases are service department reductions. 

• Increases in FY17, FY18, and FY19 funds AAV Survivability Upgrade procurements 
and installs for Lots 1 thru Lot 3. 

Other - N/A 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 
Detailed Funding (RDT&E, N) 



Product 0«v*lopmcnt 

« FY1S IrvcrMse fully funds AAV 
Survivability Upgrade prototype build 
contract option, and design 
eogineenng for AAV turret poorer 
train, and suspension improvements 

Support 

• ETS: FY15 increase funds contract 
engineering services for AAV safety, 
obsolescence, modernization, and 
performance improvement 
modiftcauons. 

' In-HouM Technical Support: FY15 
increase funds NRE and design for 
AAV Povrer Characterization and 
Electrical Moderrxzslion. Fire 
Suppression System. Auxiliary 
System, and C2 enhancements 

Management Services 

> MSS FY1S increase funds contract 
services to faalitate SOVY and 
documentation development for AAV 
safety, obsolescence, modernization 
and performance improvement 
modifications 


RDT&E. N (>M) 

FV14 i FY16 

Product Development 



System Design & Developmeni 

Other Product Oevetoprrient 

24 a 

00 

504 

18 1 

Support 

Travel 

02 

0.3 

ki>Hot»e Technical Support 

0.7 

179 


Engineenng and Technical Services (ETS) 

23 

90 




Tests Evaluation 



DT. OT LFT&E 

0.7 

0.2 

Management Servleee 



ManagemerK Support Services (MSS) 

40 

63 




Total Funding ($M) 

32.e 

104.2 



Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 
Detailed Funding (PMC) 


PMC ($M) 

FY13 

FY14 

FY15 

Nonrecurring Engineering & Vehicle Mods 
Nonrecumng Engmeenng 

14 

1 4 

1.4 

Engineenng Change Orders (ECO) 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

USMC Reserve UntVehicle Mods 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

Vehicle Modificatons 

4.3 

175 

90 





Production Engineering Support 




Support Equipment 

5.2 

2.7 

0.0 

Pecuiar Training Equpmerit and Simulators 

0.5 

1.2 

0.0 

Acceptance Testrg 

01 

00 

0,0 

Production Engineering Support 

2.9 

7.6 

4.3 

1 




I 




Total Funding (SM) 

16.1 

32.4 

16.8 


Funding Profile Highlights 


Vehicle Modifications 

• Funding 8p*es in FY14 and FY15 funds 
procurement and installation of 665 
Emergency Egress Lighting System 
(EELS) Kits m FY14. and S84 EELS Kits in 
FY15 

Production Engineering Support 

• FY14 increase furids program services in 
support of the AAV modification and 
susiainmertt program 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 

FY 2014 Congressional Budget Track 


Congressional Action FY14 ($M^ 


Appn 

PB 

HASC 

SASC 

Auth 

Conf 

HAC 

SAC 

Appn 

Conf 

RDTE.N 

34.6 

34.6 

34.6 

34.6 

30.4 

34.6 

32.6 

PMC 

32.4 

32.4 

32.4 

32.4 

32.4 

32.4 

32.4 


Congressional Language: 

• N/A 

Above Threshold Reprogramming (ATRs): 

• N/A 

RDT&E.N: 

• The HAC recommended a $4.3M reduction due to schedule slip. The Appropriation 
Conference reduced the budget request $2.0M citing AAV schedule slip 

PMC: 

• N/A 

to 



Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 
Obligations and Expenditures, RDTE,N 


RDT&E.N -R-1:189 PE ; 0206623M 

PROJECT: 0021 



As of. 02/28/2014 



Obligations ($M) 

Exp«ndltur»s ($M) 

Appropriation/ 

Approp'd Released 

YTD 

EOY 

EOY 

YTO 

EOY EOY 

FY 

($M) BA ($M) 

Actual 

Forecast 

OSOStd 

Actual 

Forecast OSD Std 

FY13 

37 2 35.2 

26,6 

35,2 

35.2 

13.1 

31.6 31.7 

% 


72% 

100% 

100% 

37% 

90% 90% 

FY14 

32.6 1.0 

0.1 

28.6 

29.4 

0.0 

1.8 18.0 

% 


0% 

88% 

90% 

2% 

6% 55% 


EXPLANATION : 

FY13 -FY13 funds were withheld pending legal sufficiency review of the FYt3 NDAA Additionally, the AAV SurvivaMity 
Upgrade Design Contract award slipped from 2Q FY14 to 3Q FY14 AAV will meet its 2^ year obligation goal upon award of 
the Fixed*Price Design Contract in 3Q FY14. with expenditures upon completion of PDR and COR FY13 expenditures wilt 
continue to lag until the first PDR deliverables are invoiced in IQ FY1S 

FY14 - FY14 Obligations will meet goal upon award of the EMD prototype build option m 2Q FY15. FY14 expenditures will 
meet goal upon delivery of EMD prototypes in 20 FY15 


t1 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 
PMC Obligations 


USMCPMCP-1:1 BU:2021 


As of: 02/28/2014 



Obligations ($M) | 

Appropriation/ 

FY 

Approp'd 

($M) 

Released 
BA ($M) 

YTD 

Actual 

EOY 

Forecast 

EOY 

OSD Std 


FY12 


9.9 


9.9 



9.9 

100 % 


9.9 

100 % 


14.2 

88 % 


15.9 

99% 


14.3 

90% 


5.1 

16% 


31.3 

97% 


25.9 

80% 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 
Contractors and Government 
Field Activities 


SuDDortina Contractors 

Location 

Role 

L-3 Communications 

Cincinnati. OH 

Thermal Sight Repair 

Skylla Engineenng 

Humble. TX 

Field Service Support 

VSE Corporation 

Alexandria. VA 

Equipment Maintenance Test 
Support 

Govemmsnt Field Activltlw 

NSWC Panama City 

Panama City. FL 

Emergency Egress Lighting (EELS) 

NSWC Dahlgren Division 

Dahlgren VA 

Systems Integration. Engineenng. 

& Configuration Management 

MARCORSYSCOM 

Quantico. VA 

Diminishing Manufacturing Sources 
and Material Shortage (DMSMS) 

NSWC Carderock 

West Bethesda MD 

Program Support & Testing 

SPAWAR 

Charleston. SC 

AAVC7 Support 

Amphibious Vehicle Test Branch 

Camp Pendleton. CA 

Program Support & Testing 

Aberdeen Test Center 

Aberdeen MD 

Systems Evaluation 

NUWC Keyport 

Keyport. WA 

Winng Harnesses 

JTMC Rock Island 

Rock Island Arsenal. IL 

Component Fabrication 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 


Back Up Slides 



Assault Amphibious Vehicle (AAV) 
Additional Topics 


• N/A 
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Assault Amphibious Vehicles 
Acronyms 


Acronym \ Name 

ILA 

Independent Logistics Assessment 

toe 

Initial Operational CapabiMy 

lOT&E 

Initial Operational Test & Evaluation 

LFT«E 

Live Fire Test & Evaluation 

LRIP 

Low Rate Initial Production 

NATC 

Nevada Automotive Test Center 

NSWC 

Naval Surface Warfare Center 

OT 

Operational Test 

PDR 

Preliminary Design Review 

PEG LS 

Program Executive Officer. Land 
SysieiTii 

RAM 

Reliability, Availability and 

Ml ---.ititity 

RFP 

Request for Proposal 

ROC 

Required Operational Capability 




Acronym 

Name 

AAV 

Assault Amphibious Vehicte 

APUC 

Average Procurement Unit Cost 

BOA 

Basic Ordenng Agreement 

CDR 

Critical Design Review 

COR 

Contracting Offioer's Representative 

DIF 

Oigrtal Integration Facility 

DMSMS 

Diminishtng Manufacturing Sources and 
Matenal Shortage 

DT 

Developmental Test 

ECP 

Engineenng Change Proposal 

EELS 

Erriergency Egress Lighting System 

FMB 

Finanaal Management and Budget 

FOC 

Full Operational Capability 

FRP 

FuM Rale Production 

FUSL 

Full-Up System Live Fire 


Amphibious Combat Vehicle (ACV) 


Armed Services Committees 



RDT&E, N 

R-1: 53, PE: 0603611M, Project: 0025 Briefer: Mr. John Gamer 

Program Manager, PM AAA 
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ACV Increment 1.1 
System Description 


Mt— Ion: 

The new Amphibious vehicle « an armored personnel earner, balanced in 
performance, protection, and payload for emptoymeni within the Ground 
Coml>at Element (GCE) and throughout the range of military operations to 
include swim capability 
Description: 

The ACV phased approach allows the Manne Corps to procure a modernized 
assault amphibian to serve as a complimentary platform lor loroble entry 
operation. TheACVIncrament 1 1 vanant will deliver combat ready Marines 
from ship-to-shore via connector craft in order to mass forces at a littoral 
penetration points and contmue to maneuver onward to inland objectives The 
estimated Acquisition Ob^rve is 204 vehidas (ACV 11). 

Ptatforms; 

The ACV Increment 1. 1 is an advanced generation eight-wheeled armored personnel carrier The base vehicle is the ACV 
increment 1 1-P (Personnel Carrier) 

Employment: 

The ACV Increment 1 1 capability is designed to fill gaps idenlirted in the Expeditionary Armored Forces initial Capabilities 
Document (EAF ICD), daM 11 Dec 07 The ACV Increment 11 supports expeditionary maneuver warfare of tfwGCE maneuver 
task force by enhancing Marine Operating Forces' tactical and operational mobility on a platform that possesses balanced levels of 
performance protection and payload, and sufTicwnl design groMh to account for future requirements The ACV Increment 1 1 is 
highly rmbtle on land and possesses sufficient lethality to protect the vehicle and support dismounted infantry Additionally, the 
ACV Increrrient 1 1 offers a robust swim capability (hat extends the maneuver space across littoral arvd inlar>d water obalacies 
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ACV 2.0 High Water Speed Capability 
Description 


Background: 

Planned ACV 2.0 Technology Exploration efforts foous on the weight problem preserving maximum flexibility in (he ACV design la 
accommodate future weight/capabiUtv growth, and maturing prospective technologies. For example, failure to accomrnodale lor 
future weight/capability growth may prohibit future upgrades and Introduce durability and reliability issues as shown with (he Up- 
Armored HMMWV A high-water speed (HWS) ACV is limited by the maximum vehicle weight that can get on plane, which in turn 
limits the vehicle capabihty set (armor, lethality, troop carrying capacity, etc.). 

Planned Ttchnoioav Exploration Efforts: 

Planned Technology Exploration coritracts with BAE and GOLS wiH focus on assessing the technical and cost impacts of 
incorporating requirements for flexibiMy and modularty mto the Contractor's current high water speed (HWS) ACV concept 
designs, and conducting expenmentationAest of prospective component and subsystem technologies to mature them to TRL 6/7 

Additionally. NAVATEK will design. buMd and install an Aft LIflirtg Body arid bow extension on a full scale high water speed ACV 
hydrodynamic test ng (HTR) NAVATEK will provide technical and test support and perform complexity reduction analysis and 
design work. The testing of the various components will be performed at the Amphibious Vehtde Test Branch (AVTB) located m 
Camp Pendleton, California 

Government efforts focus primarily on three (3) ways to address the HWS ACy weight problem and provide design alternatives to 
reduce cost and/or technical risk 

• improve Hydrodynamic Performance (increase pianmg weight) 

• Improve Power Tram Performance (increase planing weight) 

« Weight Reduction (reduce ptaning weight) 
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ACV Increment 1.1 
Requirements (KPPs) 


• Requirements Documents: 

■ 2CX>6 Strategic Planning Guidance to field a mix of ground combat and tactical vehicles capable 
of supporting the full range of military operations 

• December 2007 Expeditionary Armored Forces Initial Capabilities Document (ICO) 

■ 2011 Service Ground Combat and Tactical Vehicle Strategy 

■ Draft Capability Development Document (CDD) 
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ACV Increment 1.1 DRAFT 
Requirements (KPPs) 


KPPAttrlbot* 

ThfOAhold 

Obifctlv* 

Force 1‘roteeiion 

UNO€a-VEHKU.E MINE/IEO PfiOTECTICm 

i.te Ifthereni Occupant Pioieciion against Under* 
V^icle Attack UsingConventional Anti-Tank Blast 
'-endmtoes and Buried lEDs 

»bF. CLASSiFtH) AN?^X 

i*rovide Inlsereni Occupant Protcclion against Undcr- 
Vchicle Attack Using Conventional Anti-Tank Blast 

L itndmlnes and Buried lEDs 

ibE CLASSIFIED ANNEX 

SorvboUlUj 

EGRESS Kill ZONE/ 

PftOTEa FUEl 

ii\«n hallisik penetration damage to the ruel syuem, the 
ACV shall be capable of tnimeuvering for .t miles 

iiiven ballistic peneiraiion damage In the fuel «>«eni. the 
AC V shall be capaMe of maneuvering for 25 miles. 

Sukiainrocnt IMalcriri AvaUsWIitt 

‘•tatend As-ailabilit) of "'J'i drfncd as “nivn;'r,sl ei^d 
lem^k-’toiaJ population" 

^tatcricl Avaiiabdiiv or tXIS deruied as '‘operaliunal end 
popubaidn'* 

Susiainment Operational AvaUabUK} 

i\% 

wr; 

Net-Read)' 

Nd-C??5L'k ffiiliury espobi!;:;. the intcgraiirm ol 

L'dI devices which are secure, intcropenbk and 
jpc[=iur.all> efredivc. 

rbrcaheld * Objeeth c 
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ACV Increment 1.1 DRAFT 
Requirements (KPPs) Cent. 


KPPAllribwf 

1 

Ach(e«« al lea»t 1 .28 mpg acrou ihe land portion of the 
iniuion profile. ACV shall consume less Hum 1 .9 fph while 
lUdionary. 

Achieve al least 2.0 mpg across the land portion of the 
miuion profile. ACV shall «>nsunK less than 0.80 gph ^ 
while sUiionai> ^ 

S«a ('aaH«cli»n 

Tramponable vis Ses Connecloo lo the beach, ihroush surf 

Two ACV shall be transporuhic on the SSC al GVW 

rhreshold ■ Objective 
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ACV Planning Schedule 


As of 21 Feb 14 
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ACV 

Total 


Program Budget Request 


APPN/LI 

FY14 

FY16 

FY18 

FY17 

FY18 

FY19 

ToUl 

ROT&E.N ($M) 

R-1 53. PE 0603611M. PROJECT 0025 

123.0 

105.7 

1992 

200 9 

243 5 

328 2 

1.200 6 

ToUl ($M) 

123.0 

105.7 

199.2 

200.9 

243.5 

328.2 

1,200.6 



ACV 

Budget Request, RDT&E,N 


RDT&E,N -R-l: 53 PE:0€03611M PROJECT; 0025 



FY14 1 FY16 FYi6 FY17 FY18 I PY1» I Total 

Funding ($M) 

137.0 275.8 387 4 134 6 124 2 0 0 1,059.0 

123.0 105.7 199 2 200 9 243.5 328.2 1,200.6 

(14.0) (170.1) (188.2) 66.3 119.3 328.2 141.0 

PB 14 
PB 15 
Delta (BY-CY) 

Qua ntl tits 
PB 14 
PB 15 
Della (BY^Y) 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 0.0 


Changes: 

Cost/Funding 

* $14M reduction in FY14 reflects Congressional reduction for''program delay” Adjustments 

FY15-19 due to an acquisition strategy change from a TMRR contract award in FY14 to an 
extension of technology development efforts and a TMRR contract in FY16 Subsequently, 
the program strategy changed from TMRR in FY16 to an incremental approach wrth ACV 
Increment 1.1 and technology exploration efforts beginning in FY14 followed by EMD 
contract award in FY16. 
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ACV 

Detailed Funding (RDT&E, 


N) 


RDT&E, N 1 SMj 

FY14 

FY15 

Pfcduet Davalopmant 

ACV 20 Technoiogy Exploratioo Contracts 

33.0 

00 

Support 



Integrated Logistics Support 

01 

0,1 

Training Support 

00 

0.0 

Software Engineenng Support 

0.0 

0.0 




Management Services 



ACV 1 1 Contractor Engineering Support 

0.3 

6.6 

ACV 2 0 Contractor Engtrwenng Support 

01 

70 

ACV 1 1 0cnemment Engineenng Support 

54 

31 

ACV 2 0 GOMemmeiK Engineenng Support 

1.0 

20.0 

Program ManagemerU Support 

0.1 

10 

Travel 

00 

02 

Total Funding Required (SM) 

400 

380 

PB-15 Budget 

1230 

105 7 

Early to Need 

830 

677 


Funding Profile Htahliahts: 


Product Development 

• Technology Explorstkm contracts in support of 
ACV 2.0 high water speed capability will be 
fuHy funded with FY14 RDT&E ACV 1.1 
EMO contracts will award in FY16 Contract 
strategy changed after PB- 15 submission 


Management Services 
• Contractor Engineering Support increases in 
FY1S to support Oigitat Int^ration 
Architecture and Faciirtizalion. additional ACV 
2.0 technology innovation efforts, and various 
hydrodynamic teslmg/anaiysis efforts 


Government Engineering Support >r>creases in 
FY1S to fund the ACV 2.0 Propulsion System 
Demonstrator and vanous Warfare Center 
teslrng/analysis efforts 


Totals may not add due to rounding. 
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ACV 

Budget Track 


Congressional Action FY14 ($Mi 


Appn 

PB 

HASC 

SASC 

Auth 

Conf 

MAC 

SAC 

Appn 

Conf 

RDT&E, N 

! 137.0 

137.0 

137.0 

123.0 I 

I 123.0 

123.0 

123.0 


Congressional Language: 

• The President's Budget request was reduced by $14M citing "program delay". 

Above Threshold Reproaramming (ATRs): 

• N/A 

RDT&E.N: 

• $14M reduction in FY14 due to program delay. 
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ACV 

Obligations and Expenditures, RDT&E,N 


ROTE.N.R1:53 PE:0603611M PROJECT: 0025 As of^ 03/19^014 


1 

I 

Obllga8ons(SM) H 

Expandllunt (SM) | 

Appropriation/ 

Approp'd 

Released 

YTD 

EOY 

EOY 

YTD 

EOY EOY 

FY 

($M| 

BA (SM) 

Actual 

Forecast 

OSD Std 

Actual 

Forecast OSD Std 

FY13 

I 83.2 

83.1 

69.2 

83.1 

83.1 

40.7 

74.4 74.8 

% 


83% 

100% 

100% 

49% 

90% 90% 

FY14 

123 0 

123 0! 

0.0 

45.3 

110.7 

0.0 

160 67.7 

% 


0% 

37% 

90% 

0% 

13% 55% 


Explanation: 

« FY13 - Expenditure* will be behind EOY OSD Std by 5400K Program will meet goal m October 2014 


« FY14 - Obligations and expenditure* will be behind EOY OSD Std due to acquisition strategy change from ACV to ACV 
Increment 1 1 


FY14 - Early to need $83M placed on USMC hold leaving $40M authorized. Revtsed EOY OSD SM based on S40M 
authorized is $22M EOY Forecast for expenditures is $16M or 40% therefore the program will be behind EOY OSD Std by 
$6M 01 15%. 
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ACV 

Contractors and Government 
Field Activities 


Prime Contractor 
BAE 
GDIS 

Contractors 

URS 

Government Field Activities 
ARL 
ATC 
AVTB 
NSWC/CD 
NSWC/DD 
NSWC/PCD 
NSWC/Philadelphia 
SPAWARSYSCEN Atlantic 
TARDEC 
NAVATEK 


Location 
Santa Clara, CA 
Virginia/Micbigan 


Germantown. MD 

APG, MD 
APG, MD 

Camp Pendleton. CA 
West Bethesda, MD 
Dahlgren. VA 
Panama City, FL 
Philadelphia. PA 
Charleston, SC 
Warren. Ml 

Rancho Santa Margarita. CA 


Role 

Technology Exploration 
Technology Exploration 

Program Mgmt (PM) Support 

Engineering Support 
Engineering Support 
Engineering Support 
Engineering Support 
Engineering Support 
Engineering Support 
Engineering Support 
Engineering Support 
Engineering Support 
Engineering Support 
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Back Up Slides 



ACV 

Additional Topics 


• N/A 
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ACV 

Acronyms 


Aoonym 

Name 

AAV 

Assault Amphibous VetKie 

ACV 

AmpiMbous Combat Vatwia 

AVTB 

Ampbibtous VahKie Test Brancb 

COO 

Capabiifbas Oavaiopmant Oocunoani 

DOOAF 

Oapartmant oT Oafaosa ArctMactura Framawodc 

EAFICO 

Expadibonary Armorad Forces iruitai Capabiiibas 
Oocumant 

QCTVS 

Ground Combat and Tactual Verucie Strategy 

GCE 

Ground Combat Etamani 

GVW 

Gross Vahicte Waigbt 

HTR 

Hydrodynamc Test Rjg 


Acronym 

Name 

HWS 

High Water Spaad 

ICO 

irubal CapabiMiaa Documartt 

MAGTF 

Marma Air Ground Task Force 

MPf 

Mantima Prepoaibonatg Force 







Digital Integration Facility (DIF) 


DIF Activity 

AAV 

ACV 1.1 

ACV HWS 

C4I Architecture Development 

✓ 

y/' 


^41 System Testing 

✓ 

✓ 


Vehicle Integration 

y/ 

✓ 


jSoftware Sustainment 

1 

•/ 


^ -kic 


** Software Sustainment for the High-Speed Test Rig (HTR) test vehicle. 


DIF Activities will support multiple amphibious vehicle platforms and efforts. 
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Senator Inhofe. Thank you. 

General Amos. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, Admiral Greenert, General Amos, thank you for 
your service. 

General Amos, if this is your last appearance, thank you for your 
extraordinary service to the Marine Corps and to the Nation, and 
for your great counsel and advice. 

General Amos. Thank you. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Greenert, you’ve said that the number one priority of 
the Navy is to fund the Ohio replacement submarine. Admiral John 
M. Richardson, USN, Director of the Naval Nuclear Propulsion Pro- 
gram indicated that there’s a delay of at least 6 months in the re- 
actor core manufacturing because of insufficient funding which 
could throw the whole program into disarray. In fact, in your state- 
ment you allude to the possibility that this will slip. This is not 
simply a Navy issue, because this is the central part of our nuclear 
triad. Could you comment on the status of this program and what 
we have to do to keep it on track? 

Admiral Greenert. We have two departments. We have DOD 
and the Department of Energy (DOE) here that help serve us. DOE 
is the core development, and they need high computing capability 
to do that. We’re putting a new-type core in the Ohio so you don’t 
have to refuel it. Anyway, we need to reconcile this. It’s about $150 
million, if I’m not mistaken, and the National Nuclear Security Ad- 
ministration (NNSA) and DOD have been talking about it. 

Senator, in the end, I have to get with Admiral Richardson and 
we have to reconcile this. We will, and we’ll come to the committee 
if we need help. The program has to stay on track. We have no 
slack in this program. 

Senator Reed. You can probably make this argument for every 
platform in the military, but this is an issue of our nuclear deter- 
rence which is a national security concern that transcends the 
Navy. Since that is the case, is there a possibility that resources 
from DOD could be committed to help you keep this program on 
track? I’ll also ask Secretary Mabus to comment. 

Admiral Greenert. Up to a point. But you’ll get into a situation 
where the charter, if you will, the mission of DOD, you start going 
outside that and then we would need a nonsecure internet protocol 
router network (NIPRNet) or something, where you can cross de- 
partments. But we’re doing all we can within DOD to reprogram 
from other resources within Admiral Richardson’s programs. We’ll 
eventually reach a wall, though, and we’ll have to go to DOE. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, any comments? 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, to your point, I think it’s important that we 
have this conversation, this debate, about how we fund the Ohio- 
class, replacement and the strategic deterrent. These platforms will 
be at sea into the 2080s. We’re driving the cost down, but they’re 
expensive platforms. If it’s all paid for out of Navy shipbuilding, it 
will have a very serious and very negative effect on the rest of the 
fleet to include the rest of our submarine force, our attack sub- 
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marines. We have to start building the first one in 2021; and some- 
time between now and then I think there needs to be a very serious 
look at how we pay for this. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

General Amos, you and your marines are conducting joint oper- 
ations with South Koreans for the first time in a couple of years. 
It raises a question I also raised with Admiral Locklear this week, 
which is the ability to conduct amphibious operations in PACOM, 
specifically. 

Can you give us an update on the capabilities? Admiral Locklear 
indicated to us that he needs more amphibious capabilities to carry 
out his missions in the Pacific. 

General Amos. Senator, the Asia-Pacific area is 62 percent of the 
world’s surface area. It’s huge. The water, it’s a maritime theater. 
For us, the amphibious ships, those three types — the large deck, 
the landing platform dock and the landing ship dock — are the 
Swiss Army knives of the naval force for American diplomacy 
there. That’s what marines live on. We have one marine amphib- 
ious ready group (ARG) forward deployed in the Pacific right now, 
and it’s based out of Sasebo, Japan. That one has four ships. We 
use that all of the time. Those are the very ships that are being 
used in part of this operation. Every now and then, an ARG/Marine 
Expeditionary Unit (MEU) will come through on its way to the Per- 
sian Gulf and swing through and participate in the exercises. 

But, quite frankly, in an area that big — and that’s part of the 
reason why the Secretary of the Navy and the CNO have com- 
mitted in a couple of years to put another ARG/MEU down in the 
southern part of the Asia-Pacific area so we can move those ma- 
rines around Australia and out of Guam and use it down there. 
Quite frankly, we don’t have enough. We know that, sir. We’re just 
trying to figure out how we can cut Solomon’s baby here with the 
budget. We need more ships out there. 

Senator Reed. A followup question. General, about the intercon- 
nector — because that was a term that’s been used a few times. Is 
that the high-speed platform to deliver from over the horizon com- 
bat vehicles to the beach? I know the marine AAVs that were pro- 
posed before were designed to be the high-speed approach to the 
beach and then the tactical on-the-ground equipment that you 
could drive forward. Now you’re just looking at a platform to get 
land vehicles to the beach and then beyond? 

General Amos. Essentially, that’s true, sir. Connectors is just a 
general term we’re using for everything for vehicles we currently 
own, like the air-cushioned vehicles (ACU) we have right now, the 
landing craft utility (LCU) that we have in service right now. We 
have JHSVs, as you’re aware of We’ve already commissioned two 
of them. They’re out at sea right now. There’s another eight being 
built. Those will go fast, they will haul a lot of marines and vehi- 
cles. That gives us the ability to be able to maneuver from a sea 
base that could be pushed as far out as perhaps 100 miles because 
of the enemy threat. 

Senator Reed. Right. 

General Amos. What we’ve done is, we’ve changed the paradigm 
and the way we’ve thought, in that we have to swim all that way 
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in our ACV. It’s impractical now. Can we get it on a connector, and 
can the connector take us in? The answer is yes. 

Senator Reed. Okay. 

Just a final point, because my time is expiring. We talked about 
the OAfo-class, and I think all of this — not only our attack sub- 
marine fleet but the ballistic missile fleet — has to be considered in 
the context of very sophisticated Russian submarines that are com- 
ing into the Service, and increasingly sophisticated and increas- 
ingly numerical Chinese submarines. We still have a distinct ad- 
vantage underwater, but that advantage is not as great as it was 
previously. Admiral, do you concur? 

Admiral Greenert. We own the undersea domain. Senator, but 
we have to maintain it. I’m very comfortable, and I have pretty 
good empirical data, and we can give you a briefing, if you’d like. 

Senator Reed. Yes, I would like to receive a briefing on it, thank 
you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Senator Reed received a classified briefing on May 6, 2014. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Reed. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the witnesses. 

General Amos, thank you for your outstanding service over many 
years. You join other great leaders who preceded you as the Com- 
mandant, and it is noteworthy that you served as the first marine 
aviator to be Commandant of the Marine Corps. I thank you for 
your outstanding service. 

You made two comments in your opening remarks that struck 
me. One was the 62 cents out of every $1 now spent on the Marine 
Corps is devoted to personnel and entitlement benefits. It reminds 
me of the words of Secretary Gates, who said these costs are “eat- 
ing us alive.” I’d be interested in what you think we ought to do 
in that area, given the benefit of your experience. 

The other comment, you mentioned the brave sacrifice of marines 
at the battle of Fallujah. Second battle of Fallujah, 96 marines and 
soldiers died, 600 injured. Today, the black flags of al Qaeda fly 
over the city of Fallujah. It’s rather difficult to explain to those 
family members exactly what happened since they made that sac- 
rifice. I believe it was a failure of American policy towards Iraq. 
But, whatever caused it, it’s really tragic. 

As you answer the question about the personnel costs, I can’t let 
this opportunity go by without asking you about the F-35 and how 
you gauge its progress and how it’s doing. 

General? 

General Amos. Senator, first of all, on the 60-plus cents of com- 
pensation for our manpower, I want to go on record as saying that’s 
not a function of marines costing more per person. I can prove 
this — we actually cost less. It’s just a function of our proportion of 
the budget. That’s why our costs are up there. That’s the first 
point. 

The second point is, I think there’s a balance as we look forward. 
There’s a commission that’s looking at retirement, and we’re draw- 
ing a force down, and we’re rebalancing, and we’re under seques- 
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tration — so there’s pressure to cut services, and these types of 
things across the Corps. I think there’s a balance when we start 
looking at compensation with regards to how much the market will 
bear. 

The proposal by the Joint Chiefs, really over the last 2 years, we 
think it’s modest, we think it’s balanced, we think it’s reasonable. 
That’s shallowing the pay raise down to 1 percent, no pay raise for 
general officers and flag officers. We’ve tried to come up with a 
simplified TRICARE program that becomes affordable, that hasn’t 
had a pay increase since 1996. That’s the only healthcare company 
in America, I think, that can boast that. 

Bachelor allowance for housing: can we lower the ramp of that? 
It typically goes up somewhere between 2 to 3 percent a year. So 
do rents. Can we lower that? There’s simply things like the com- 
missary. The last thing I want to see is the commissaries going 
away from our marines. That’s a huge satisfier or dissatisfier. Can 
we get it so it doesn’t have to be subsidized like the exchanges 
have? You remember from the days when they were subsidized. I 
think that’s reasonable. 

It’s a reasonable approach, trying to lower our costs, our com- 
pensation costs, in addition to those things. I paid $152 million in 
unemployment last year. I have all these things. We’re just trying 
to get it under control, a right balance. 

Regarding the F-35, sir. I’ll tell you we have 17 airplanes at 
Yuma out in our 1st fleet squadron. They’re flying well, they’re 
doing well. We have another 14 at our training squadron at Eglin 
Air Force Base. We have 55 airplanes under contract, not deliv- 
ered, but under contract. The airplane for us is progressing well. 
We still are working towards a July/August 2015 initial operation 
capability (IOC). Mindful of the Government Accountability Office 
report that came out on March 24, we work closely with the Joint 
Program Office, the program officer, program manager. We have a 
reasonably okay level of optimism that the software for our version 
will make the 2015 IOC. We have bulkhead problems that we’ve 
discovered. Probably in the next 60 days they’ll have the fixes for 
those things and we’ll figure out what we’re going to do. 

Sir, I’m optimistic about it, but I’m mindful of it. I’m paying very 
close attention to it. 

Senator McCain. Thank you for your stewardship of the pro- 
gram. I must say, it’s come a long way. 

Secretary Mabus, it’s not often that I am surprised, but I must 
say that I was taken aback when I heard that the Tomahawk mis- 
sile program — now you’re planning to cut it so that the number 
would drop to 196 last year, 100 in 2015, and 0 in 2016, to be re- 
placed by a “next-generation land attack weapon” whatever that 
means. 

Mr. Secretary, I would remind you, in the Libya exercise we ex- 
pended 220 Tomahawks. As far as I know, we’ve never been briefed 
on any follow-on weapon that would replace the Tomahawk. People 
like Seth Cropsey and others at the Hudson Institute say it doesn’t 
make sense, it really moves the United States away from a position 
of influence in military dominance. Cropsey went on to say they 
couldn’t find a better way than depriving the U.S. fleet of Toma- 
hawks. It’s breathtaking. 
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I think we have ample testimony that it takes years to develop 
a new weapon. Senator Inhofe talked about all the programs that 
have been canceled. Now we’re going to have zero Tomahawks in 
2016 and begin on a follow-up weapon? I’d be very interested in the 
rationale for this decision. 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, the supply of Tomahawks which we have 
today — and you’re absolutely correct about the numbers that we 
used in Libya — that have been manufactured are sufficient to carry 
us 

Senator McCain. Which is how many? 

Mr. Mabus. Which is about 4,000 Tomahawks in the arsenal 
today, which will carry us — when you add the Tomahawks that we 
plan to buy in 2015 — through any eventuality that we could fore- 
see. The follow-on weapon, we are in the analysis of alternatives, 
and we believe that we can get that follow-on weapon introduced 
into the fleet expeditiously, and so we certainly, absolutely don’t 
need a gap between the Tomahawk and the next weapon. 

I’ll be happy to get you a complete briefing on exactly where we 
are on that second weapon. 

Senator McCain. I would like to receive a briefing on it, thank 
you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Senator McCain received a classified briefing on May 15, 2014. 

Senator McCain. I’ve overused my time but this is really rolling 
the dice, in my view, when we haven’t even begun the assessment 
of what that new weapon would look like. I don’t think there’s any 
doubt about the absolute criticality of a weapon like the Toma- 
hawk, without even moving forward, most of these weapon systems 
take as much as a decade to fully develop and move into the fleet. 
I really am surprised, and obviously we will have the subject of fur- 
ther hearings, I would think, Mr. Chairman, on this particular 
issue. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator McCain. 

Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Greenert, Secretary Mabus, thank you. 

General Amos, thank you very much for all of your service to our 
country. We’re extraordinarily appreciative. 

I want to thank all the soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines 
around the world for everything they have done. 

Senator Ayotte and I just got back from Afghanistan. This past 
Saturday, we were with General Joseph F. Dunford, Jr., USMC, 
Commander of the International Security Assistance Force and 
U.S. Forces-Afghanistan. Secretary Mabus, I know you know this 
already — Admiral, General — but your sailors and marines are 
doing extraordinary, just extraordinary work over there. From ev- 
eryone at [Naval Surface Warfare Center] Crane, [Perry, IN] they 
wanted me to let you know how appreciative they are for the op- 
portunity to continue to protect our Nation. 

Admiral, when we look at what just happened, the Russians just 
took 51 ships from Ukraine. Russia’s navy, in effect, went from 280 
to 331 ships. I was wondering the coordination that is going on now 
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between yourself and the Estonia navy, Latvia navy, Lithuania 
navy, our NATO partners, and our European partners. Are their 
navies chipping in? Has there been an increased look at what is 
going on in that region? 

Admiral Greenert. This much I can tell you. Senator. I’ve com- 
municated with my colleagues — Romania, Bulgaria, Poland, the 
NATO nations — to reassure them, “Hey, we’re all in this together, 
okay?” That is number one. 

Number two is that our exercise program remains on track, that 
we have with them staff talks. It’s such that we’re reassuring our 
allies. Senator. Let me be clear with that. 

Senator Donnelly. When you look at the Russian navy, they’re 
looking at bases in Cuba, Venezuela, Nicaragua. They’ve visited 
South and Central America. Iran has sent a naval ship into the At- 
lantic. How are we responding to these encroachments into our 
hemisphere? 

Admiral Greenert. If you look at the chart there today, the 
places that they have chosen are not places where you can repair 
ships. You can’t do much, really. Many of them are not deep water. 
The kinds of negotiations that they’re doing, maybe you pull in and 
you get some fuel, which everywhere you see a square on that 
chart, we can repair, refuel, refresh. I keep my eye on it. They are 
in this hemisphere. But it is not unusual to be able to go in, any- 
body that wants to do business. They’ll sell you fuel, and they’ll let 
you buy some food and some minor things. But, can you do any 
reasonably relevant repair to weapon systems in that? That’s what 
we’ve really have to keep our eye on. I don’t see that yet, other 
than Cuba, of course. 

Senator Donnelly. After what has happened in Crimea, the 
things you’ve looked at there, the other challenges that we have, 
have those things made it more difficult to rebalance to the Pacific? 
We know you’re stretched. Is there a point where the rubberband 
snaps, in effect? 

Admiral Greenert. There’s a point to where the rubberband 
snaps. If we go to BCA caps and we continue on that track, then 
I think the rubberband’s pretty darn close to snapping, if you will. 

But today, you see in that chart, we have 21 ships in the U.S. 
European Command (EUCOM). I’m reasonably comfortable there. 
In fact, we’re building there. We sent the USS Donald Cook (DDG- 
78), the Aegis destroyer — she’s now based in Rota, Spain — and we’ll 
send the USS Ross (DDG-71), another one this summer, two more 
next year. We’ll have four DDGs right there, in addition to the lit- 
tle squares there. Those are places where our ships operate out of, 
and we’re moving other ships forward as part of our strategy, in- 
cluding EUCOM. 

We need to keep our eye on it and have the right ships at the 
right place. 

Senator Donnelly. As you look at the rebalance to the Pacific, 
in regards to the Chinese — looking at last year, this year, and next 
year — are we in the same or better position this year, as opposed 
to the Chinese? As we look ahead over the next couple of years, 
how would you characterize that balance between the two of us? 

Admiral Greenert. When I appeared before you with President’s 
budget for fiscal year 2014, and we talked about the DSG, one of 
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the things I laid out was to assure joint assured access. Some call 
it anti-access/area denial or also called A2/AD. I would tell you, 
yes, I feel very comfortable we can keep pace and stay ahead where 
we’re needed to. We’re slipping, even with President’s budget for 
fiscal year 2015. We go to BCA gaps, we fall behind, and I’m very 
concerned at our ability to project power in an area against an ad- 
vanced adversary with those, if you will, advanced capabilities. 
We’re slipping behind them, and now we need to prioritize. But I 
worry about that. Senator. 

Senator Donnelly. General Amos, you have served us in ex- 
traordinary ways, this country. As you look at the Marine Corps 
and looking forward, and the challenges we’ve had in Afghanistan, 
which you have met so well, the challenges we’ve had in Iraq, same 
thing — when you look at the things that concern you the greatest 
for the future of the Marine Corps, for the future of the success of 
our Armed Forces, what would they be? 

General Amos. Senator, we spent a lot of time with my staff 
working on that, because it covers everything from sexual assault, 
to abuse, to hazing, to this kind of bad behavior. When you try to 
look at all that, how do we take some shameful behavior that has 
perhaps embarrassed the Marine Corps, how do we correct that in 
light of 12 years singularly focused on combat? 

In my opening comment, I talked about reawakening the soul of 
the Marine Corps. I’m not trying to be corny here, but as we go 
back in history, what was it that caused the marines to do so well 
when they crossed the border in March 2003? I remind all the 
young marines, there were 70,000 marines there, and there were 
probably less than 500 of that 70,000 that had ever been in combat 
before. When we crossed the beach on August 7, 1942, in Guadal- 
canal, with the exception of just a few leaders, almost everybody 
was green. Same thing in the wheat fields of Belleau Wood, France, 
when the 5th and 6th Marines charged the machinegun nest and 
turned the tide of World War I. 

It’s discipline. It’s adherence to standards. It’s engaged leader- 
ship, leadership where marines, when we come home, the staff non- 
commissioned officers and the officers actually care about what 
that young lance corporal is thinking, what he’s going to do on the 
weekend. It will affect all our behavior. Everything from sexual as- 
saults to alcohol abuse to suicides. We have to go back to the basic 
fundamentals that have kept our Marine Corps what it is for 238V2 
years. 

I know that may sound corny, but it really is the truth. The ma- 
rines get it, they understand it. That’s where we are. I’m not con- 
cerned about, “Will we be courageous in the future? Will we work 
through the budgets and the programmatics?” We will. We’ll figure 
it out, and we’ll continue to do the Nation’s bidding. 

But, we don’t want to lose the soul of us, the character of us. We 
haven’t lost it, but if we can just reaffirm it, then a lot of these 
really important things that go on in the life of a marine, that, 
quite frankly, bring discredit to us, I think we can help ourselves 
with this. 

I don’t know whether that satisfies your question or not. 

Senator Donnelly. It’s very eloquent and very on target. 

Thank you so much, to all of you, for your service. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you to all of you for your leadership 
and service to the countiy. 

Secretary Mahus, I think you’re doing an excellent job in a very 
difficult time. 

Admiral Greenert, thank you for your service. 

General Amos, thank you for your long career. I was in Fallujah 
not long after that great battle. I talked to the marine leaders. It 
was fabulously courageous service, door-to-door, that they fought, 
and it is a battle that will rank high in the history of the Marine 
Corps. Thank you for your long service. 

Secretary Mahus, and all of us, I think it’s like as they say, ships 
in the night, when we’re talking about budget and numbers. All of 
us need to begin to get our heads together on the challenge we face. 
I am worried about it. I’m worried about where we are. I intend 
to continue to dig into this and get a better handle on where we 
are. 

The projections and suggestions that we’re going to have big cuts 
as a result of the sequester is not exactly correct. Secretary of De- 
fense Chuck Hagel said that DOD’s budget cut was $37 billion last 
year because of sequestration, and, unless Congress changes the 
law, sequestration will cut another $50 billion, starting — each 
year — in fiscal year 2016. That’s not exactly right, colleagues. It’s 
not right. It’s from the President’s budget, what he proposed. 
They’re asking for $115 billion above the BCA spending levels over 
the next 4 years, which is complicated by the fact that the Demo- 
cratic leadership has made absolutely clear, not one dime more will 
go to the defense budget that’s not matched by an equal expendi- 
ture for non-defense discretionary spending. You’re talking about 
$230 billion more, over the next 4 years, above the BCA that the 
President signed and we agreed to above the BBA that helped. We 
have a problem with our numbers. Fundamentally, based on what 
we spent, we’ll have 2 years more of flat budgets with an increase 
of about 2.5 percent, or $13 billion a year through 2021. 

Whether you can get by on that, I don’t know. But we can’t ex- 
pect big increases in the current climate, in my opinion. 

Second, colleagues, I worry that we are sending a message that 
we’re not going to be an effective fighting force in the future be- 
cause of the reduction in spending and flat spending. I think we 
are going to have a difficult challenge, but we don’t need to over- 
toil the world that we are on some sort of major retreat from our 
responsibilities. Hopefully, that won’t happen. 

I just wanted to share that perspective. We’re all going to have 
to wrestle with this. I don’t think we’re going to see another $115 
billion over the next 4 years for DOD. 

Secretary Mahus, maybe you’d like to comment on that. 

Mr. Mabus. We share the concern. Senator, and we appreciate 
what Congress has done in 2014 and 2015. It’s given us some sta- 
bility. It’s given us some certainty. It’s given us an ability to plan. 
But, even that was significantly below the President’s budget for 
fiscal year 2014 budget request for 2014 and 2015. Our concern is, 
if it goes back to the sequester levels in 2016 and beyond, both the 
CNO and the Commandant of the Marine Corps have spelled out 
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some of the impacts that will have on readiness, platforms, train- 
ing, steaming, flying, and on doing what you said, which is being 
the only global Navy and Marine Corps in the world, and meeting 
our obligations to this country and to the world under the DSG and 
also under the QDR. 

Those are serious concerns. Those are concerns that are right 
upon us, because 2016 is only a little more than a year away. 

Senator Sessions. We’ll talk about all that some more. I just 
wanted to share with you that the expectation that we’re going to 
demand that we have to have dollar-for-dollar increases in non-de- 
fense as to defense, is not justifiable. We’re not going to be able to 
do that, number one. I’m not sure how much more we can go back 
and bust the budget. The President’s budget that he submitted to 
us, that you talk about blithely here, is in direct violation of the 
BBA he signed just a few weeks ago, and Congress voted to help 
the military. We’re forced to double that for non-defense. I just 
would tell you, that’s a problem. It’s not going to be easy for us to 
solve, and we all have a responsibility to do the right thing. 

Admiral Greenert, you talked about the Navy’s requirement. I 
just want to briefly ask you about the LCS. The Navy has that as 
a requirement, does it not? That’s a formal process. They have 52 
of those ships, and you established 52 as the Navy’s requirement 
for that ship? 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, sir. It fulfills the requirement we refer 
to as the small surface combatant. I need 52 ships. Today, I have 
26 ships. 

Senator Sessions. We have that ship moving forward now. Sec- 
retary Mabus, I know you’re alert and watch this project. But, isn’t 
it correct that the ship is under the cost cap that Congress has set 
and that it seems to be moving forward, let us say, at cruising 
speed now? 

Mr. Mabus. It’s moving forward at its high cruising speed. Sen- 
ator. Yes, it’s under the congressional cost cap. One of the things 
that industry and Congress and the American people ought to be 
very proud of is the fact that the cost has been driven down on this 
ship from over $750 million for the first ones to about $350 million 
for the ones today. 

Senator Sessions. Briefly, Congress asked the Navy to look for 
a faster ship, a more flexible ship, a ship that uses a substantially 
smaller crew as this one does, a fuel-efficient ship, one that can be 
utilized for a variety of activities at a reasonably lower cost. Sec- 
retary Mabus, do you believe this ship is meeting those demands 
of Congress? 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, the ships that we have had delivered in the 
first deployment of LCS-1 are meeting those requirements. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, to all of our witnesses today. I want to echo the com- 
ments, especially. General Amos, to you. Congratulations on your 
wonderful service. It’s been a treat to work together with you. 

Just picking up on Senator Sessions, I don’t view the President’s 
budget submission to be contrary to the BBA, which I worked on 
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and supported. The submission for 2015 is in accord with what we 
did in 2015. We were able to provide 2 years, 2014 and 2015, par- 
tial sequester relief. But, I view it as, we’ve reserved for another 
day the discussion about sequester relief in the out-years. I have 
been impressed that the President’s budget submission does not 
say “fiscal year 2016 and forward, eliminate the sequester.” What 
the President’s budget submission says is, “years 2016 and for- 
ward, eliminate half the sequester.” 

DOD, under the President’s budget submission, will absorb 50 
percent of the sequester cuts over the length of the sequester. But, 
you’ve asked for relief from the other 50 percent. None of us took 
oaths of office to the sequester; we took oaths of office to try to do 
the best thing for the country. I think many of us are going to re- 
serve our right to try to battle for additional sequester relief in 
2016 and forward. That’s really what’s before us. 

Secretary Mabus, I want to talk about this issue that the Chair- 
man began with you on the signal to send. Because this is some- 
what about timing — ^your timing in DOD and doing budgets, and 
our timing in Congress. We’ve done a 2-year budget now for the 
first time. It’s generally a good thing. But here’s the challenge. By 
statute, we won’t have to have a budget done until April 2015. 
That budget will be a top-line budget; it won’t even be a line-item 
budget. We’ll do a National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) in 
May or June 2015. There will be an appropriations bill sometime 
after that. 

You have to give a budget to the President and work with the 
President on a fiscal year 2016 budget submission that he’s re- 
quired by law to deliver to Congress in February 2016. 

I gather you need some kind of a signal, about what fiscal year 
2016 will look like from this committee in order to present your 
budget to the President so that the President can give us a budget 
in February. But we don’t do a budget until April. 

On this question of, “When do you need a signal if you’re to do 
things like the statutory requirement of the 11-carrier Navy?” — my 
sense is, you need a signal as you’re presenting the President mate- 
rial about the fiscal year 2016 budget submission, at least a signal 
of some kind. Am I reading that wrong? 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, you’re reading that correctly. The earlier 
the signal could come, obviously the better for us. We’re already 
working on the 2016 budget. 

Senator Kaine. If we give you no signal, and then we get into 
April 2015 and start talking about what we’re going to do in fiscal 
year 2016, I don’t know how you could present a budget to the 
President, and have the President present one to us that assumes 
a 2016 budget that would support 11 carriers, that would support 
the end strength that you foresee for the Marine Corps, for the 
Army, for the National Guard. We really need to give you a signal 
sooner than next calendar year, don’t we? 

Mr. Mabus. It would be difficult the later that signal comes. The 
earlier, as I said, the better, and the easier it is to do the budget 
workup. 

As I told Chairman Levin, the only thing we’ve done on the car- 
rier is to give that extra year for such a decision and such a signal 
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or a notion of where we’re going to be in 2016 and in the rest of 
the 2016 FYDP. 

Senator Kaine. But, separate from budgets, strategically, I gath- 
er there is no dispute within the DOD, the Navy family, the White 
House, in terms of the 11-carrier strategy, which is statutory but 
also a strategy that is desired and preferred, in terms of America’s 
maritime defense posture, correct? 

Mr. Mabus. It is a strategy that is very desired and very pre- 
ferred. 

Senator Kaine. General Amos, quickly, your discussion with Sen- 
ator Donnelly, I thought, was an interesting one, because I’ve real- 
ly grappled too, with this issue of — what is the stress on the force, 
the Marine Corps or any force, from 12 years of war? We had a 7- 
year war, the Revolutionary War; we had a war of 5 to 10 years 
in Vietnam; but, from late 2001 until now into 2014, we’ve not had 
a 13-year period where we’ve been waging two wars simulta- 
neously. 

There’s a lot of deferred maintenance. I look at it as deferred 
maintenance issues, the kind you talk about. There are the char- 
acter issues, the “returning to roots issues.” It’s hard to repair your 
roof in the middle of the rainstorm. Nobody’s up on the roof trying 
to patch it when it’s pouring — ^you wait until the rain stops. Then 
you go up and try to patch your roof The whole series of issues 
that you mentioned, very important ones — military sexual assault, 
suicide, other kinds of behaviors that may be treated in a cavalier 
fashion that shouldn’t be the pace of an OPTEMPO for 13 or 14 
years. It breeds conditions where that’s more likely, and we’re mov- 
ing into a phase now where we have to get into those deferred 
maintenance projects. Is that how you see the task before our orga- 
nization right now? 

General Amos. Senator, two aspects of that. 

Number one is the readiness that you talk about. We have taken 
money, we’ve made purposeful decisions to take money out of 
home-station readiness — training ranges, building some facilities, 
and those types of things, programs — and moved it to unit readi- 
ness. Readiness of our units that are deployed, readiness of our 
units that are fixing to deploy, is at the highest state. The readi- 
ness of those home-station units that are back there, that are a 
long ways away from deploying, are beginning to erode. My Assist- 
ant Commandant testified to that yesterday at this full committee’s 
Subcommittee on Readiness and Management Support hearing. 
That is a concern of mine, and that’s mostly parts, and artisans to 
be able to fix things, the people that will maintain it. But those are 
things that are eroding — the things at home station, with regards 
to facilities and maintenance. I’ve been given $6 billion, over the 
last probably 6 or 7 years, to upgrade barracks. We built well over 
100 new barracks in the Marine Corps quality of life, and those are 
better than they’ve ever been since I’ve been a marine. But, they’ll 
begin to erode. Our training ranges will begin to erode. 

I am concerned about that. I have a near-term requirement for 
the Nation, and that is to be America’s crisis response force. We 
are meeting that. I want to be clear that we will continue to meet 
that. We’re eating the seed corn back here. 
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With regards to the marines themselves, 52 percent of 193,000- 
plus marines that are on Active Duty today, are on their first en- 
listment, which means the bulk of the Corps are somewhere be- 
tween 18 and probably 22-23 years old. They joined the Marine 
Corps to deploy. They joined the Marine Corps to go from one 
thing, reset, wash their clothes, repack their gear, and then go 
again. When I traveled around in Afghanistan — there is a classic 
case — it could be 110 degrees in Afghanistan, and you’re talking to 
marines that haven’t had a bath in a month; they’re just eating 
tray rations or T-rats, if they’re lucky. You say, “Okay, devil dogs, 
what have you got?” They’ll go, “Sir, when am I going to get to de- 
ploy again?” 

The morale of the marines, themselves, are high. We don’t look 
at the stress of the multiple deployments and go, “Oh, God, this is 
terrible.” We’re not doing that. Marines don’t do that. They actually 
want to deploy. 

This budget, this 175,000 Marine Corps that we are building will 
be on a 1:2 dwell, which is what we’ve been on now for about the 
last 5 to 6 years. The young marines like that, because they want 
to go to Western Pacific (WESTPAC), Australia, Africa, or Europe. 
It’s a little bit harder on what we call the career force, the majors 
and the gunnery sergeants. There is going to be stress there, sir, 
but the marines are a happy lot right now. 

The equipment piece, the sustainment back for those that are not 
to deploy, that worries me. That’s what concerns me probably the 
most. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Kaine. 

Senator Wicker. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To all of our witnesses, thank you for your service, and thank 
you for your testimony. 

I have a letter here that my colleagues and I received from a 
group of 20 retired Marine Corps generals, including former Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, General James T. Conway, and 
former U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) Commander, General 
James N. Mattis. The letter from this distinguished group high- 
lights concerns about our current 30-year shipbuilding plan. We’ve 
talked about that earlier today in the testimony. 

I look forward to receiving your plan next month. Not having a 
stable and predictable shipbuilding plan creates a ripple effect that 
extends beyond the demise of our defense industrial bases. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this letter be entered into the record 
at this point. 

Chairman Levin. It will be. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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March 25, 2014 

The Honorable Carl Levin 
Chairman 

Committee on Armed Services 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 


The Honorable James Inhofe 
Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on Armed Services 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 


Dear Chairman Levin and Ranking Member Inhofe: 

We are writing to highlight concerns about two interrelated challenges that degrade our current 
national security capabilities and will have negative effects long into the 21*’ century. 

For over a decade our national strategy has shifted towards forward engagement and immediate 
response when U.S. interests are threatened. These factors have placed increased demand on 
America's amphibious forces and resulted in longer at sea periods and concomitant wear on these 
critical warships. Reduced shipboard manning has degraded routine at sea maintenance. Increased 
intervals between Chief of Naval Operations maintenance availabilities; sharply reduced time in those 
avaiiabilities; reductions in shore maintenance facility capabilities; and reductions in third party material 
readiness assessments have become the norm. As a result readiness of the amphibious force has 
suffered. This is exacerbated by the decline in the number of amphibious force warships because 
retirements of older vessels are exceeding the number of new deliveries. After 9-11 the actual 
requirement for 38 warships was fiscally constrained to 33 warships. At that time an assumption was 
made that improved maintenance concepts would yield higher force readiness and therefore the 33 
warships would yield 30 ships immediately available or able to surge on short notice responding to 
urgent needs. The most recent Quadrennial Defense Review again validated the requirement for 38 
amphibious warships. However, the assumed benefits of improved maintenance concepts have not 
materialized and current fiscal pressures are resulting in a decline from 33 to 28 warships. The latest 
Navy plans do not envision a force of 33 warships until at least the mid-2020s. 

Experience over the past decade demonstrates that the demand for amphibious warships will not 
decrease. These "Swiss Army Knives" of the sea have proven to be much more than just troop 
transports. Their versatility and interoperability with our Allies have repeatedly caused them to serve as 
the cornerstone of America's visible forward presence, projecting metered power and response to crises 
ranging from non-combatant evacuations and humanitarian assistance to direct military intervention 
Amphibious warships have conducted air and ship crew rescues; counter-piracy operations- embassy 
reinforcement; and support for partner nation naval forces. Continuous forward deployments in the 
Mediterranean Sea have been replaced by new demands in the littorals of Africa, East Asia and 
Southeast Asia. ' 

Navy funding has been inadequate to meet today's strategic requirements and to provide a modern 
Navy for the future. Maintenance and modernization costs have risen. The development costs for the 
SSBN(X) Ohio class ballistic missile submarine replacements will have significant impact on funds 
available for construction of other warships. Cost is an increasingly important consideration for the 
LX(R) class now planned to replace the LSO-41 Whidbey Island and LSD-49 Harpers Ferry class 
amphibious warships, which are nearing the end of their expected service lives. To reduce LX(R) costs 
consideration should be given to basing it on a proven warship design such as the LPD-17 San Antonio 
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class which is still under construction. The LPD-17 program was originally planned for 12 warships but 
was reduced to 11 vessels due to budget constraints. By using the proven LPD-17 design for a 12*^ 
warship we can leverage existing industry workforce and supplier relationships, thereby building a 
timely cost-effective bridge to LX(R) deliveries while also ensuring the health of our amphibious warship 
industrial base and labor force. 

The challenges of diminished ship material readiness and the declining numbers of amphibious warships 
are interrelated and have cumulative effect on the nation's ability to support strategic imperatives. To 
address this we recommend that the Congress provide supplemental Overseas Contingency Operations 
funding to provide improved material readiness and reset for today's surface warships and funding for 
the proven LPD-17 design in the future LX{R) construction. 

Very respectfully, 


James T. Cor.v'.'av 
General, USMCiret) 

General, USMC(ret) 
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General, USMC(ret) 
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Robert Magnus 
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cc: The Honorable John F. "Jack" Reed 

The Honorable Bill Nelson 
The Honorable Claire C. McCaskill 
The Honorable Mark E. Udall 
The Honorable Kay R. Hagan 
The Honorable Joe Manchin 
The Honorable Jeanne Shaheen 
The Honorable Kirsten Gillibrand 
The Honorable Richard Blumenthal 
The Honorable Joe Donnelly 
The Honorable Mazie Hirono 
The Honorable Tim Kaine 
The Honorable Angus King, Jr. 


The Honorable John McCain 
The Honorable Jeff Sessions 
The Honorable Saxby Chambliss 
The Honorable Roger Wicker 
The Honorable Kelly Ayotte 
The Honorable Debra Fischer 
The Honorable Lindsey Graham 
The Honorable David Vitter 
The Honorable Roy Blunt 
The Honorable Michael Lee 
The Honorable Ted Cruz 


Senator Wicker. Let me quote from it. “Experience over the past 
decade demonstrates that the demand for amphibious warships 
will not decrease. These “Swiss Army Knives” of the sea have prov- 
en to be much more than just troop transports. Their versatility 
and interoperability with our Allies have repeatedly caused them 
to serve as the cornerstone of America’s visible forward presence, 
projecting metered power and response to crises ranging from non- 
combatant evacuations and humanitarian assistance to direct mili- 
tary intervention.” 
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Our PACOM commander, Admiral Samuel J. Locklear III, testi- 
fied before our full committee on Tuesday. He stated that we have 
insufficient amphibious ships to meet the current global demand. 

This is a concern to me and other members of the committee. 
Here’s my question to you three gentlemen, and we’ll start with 
General Amos and go down the table. In this fiscal austere environ- 
ment, if sequestration-level cuts to defense spending persist beyond 
2016, what sort of gap will these cuts create between America’s 
Asia rebalance strategy and maintaining a presence in Europe? 
What gaps are we seeing today regarding the right number and 
type of ships required? 

General Amos? 

General Amos. Senator, thank you. We have a gap right now in 
the Mediterranean. In the late 1990s and early part of 2000s, we 
had ARG/MEUs, marine ARGs, in the Mediterranean all the time. 
Quite frankly, we don’t have them. We don’t have them available 
right now, because they’re spending their time in the CENTCOM 
area of operations, of necessity. 

There’s no question that we would like to have more amphibious 
ships. I’ve made the statement publicly a couple of times. I’d like 
to have 50-plus amphibious ships. The demand for steady-state op- 
erations all around the world would indicate that that’s probably 
somewhere around the right number: 50-plus. But, we simply can’t 
afford it, because it’s capital ships, and they cost a lot of money. 
That’s the reality that Admiral Greenert, the Secretary, and I deal 
with, a $14 billion-a-year shipbuilding account, trying to figure out 
how you cut that and parse that out. 

Senator Wicker. Is 50 ships going to be your requirement? 

General Amos. The requirement is 38 for forcible entry. Senator, 
but the steady-state requirement for day-to-day operations around 
the world is something well above that. It’s in the 50s. But, it’s im- 
practical, and we’re not going to be able to afford that. Can we get 
more, and should we get more than what we have? The answer is 
yes. It’s a function of where we’re going to get the money. 

Senator Wicker. Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Mabus. To pick up on what General Amos was saying for 
forcible entry, the requirement — and that’s to do the war plans — 
is 38 ships. But, the Marine Corps and the Navy have agreed that, 
because of budget constraints, it can be done with 33 ships, as long 
as you have 30 ships of those available at any given time. 

But, as General Amos said and as the CNO will reiterate, the 
steady-state requirement, the things that the letter mentioned, 
things like humanitarian assistance, disaster relief, engagements 
with our allies and with nations around the world, that number is 
certainly greater than 38 ships. It ranges from a low of probably 
45 ships that the CNO has talked about, to above 50 ships that 
General Amos just mentioned. 

One of the things we’re doing to try to mitigate that is using 
other types of ships to do certain missions that amphibious ships 
have done in the past — JHSVs to move marines and equipment 
rapidly across wide areas, afloat forward staging bases (AFSB), and 
mobile landing platforms to be the sea base with the AFSBs; and 
our budget has an additional one of those in 2017 to have different 
ways to move marines, to get marines to where they need to be. 
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to do the engagement, to do the humanitarian assistance, to do the 
disaster relief that amphibious ships do so well. But, because as 
the General said, they are such capital-intensive ships, we’re look- 
ing for a smaller-footprint, more-affordable ways to do this. To 
meet steady-state requirements, we would need a good many more 
of all types of ships. 

Admiral Greenert. Senator, I think you have one of these 
chartlets in front of you. On the back, in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner, I summarize: This is what’s going to happen to your ship- 
building plan at the BCA level. We’ll probably have to cancel three 
destroyers, a submarine, the carrier we talked about, and, as the 
Secretary mentioned, a ship called an AFSB currently built on the 
west coast. These things can be built in other shipyards too. 

I agree that there’s request, require, and reality. The request out 
there for ships to do. I’ll call it, expeditionary things — because if we 
try to do it all with amphibious ships, we’ll do one of two: we won’t 
get it done or we’ll wear them out. That’s what we’re doing today. 
We are wearing out our amphibious ships. That letter that you 
mentioned probably addresses that pretty well. 

I agree, the requirement is 38 ships, with an affordable 33 ships, 
but our reality is, we’re at 29 ships, and it will be difficult to hold 
that. But, amphibious shipbuilding is a requirement of mine. I’m 
very concerned about it, and it has a high priority. My partner, 
down to my left, and I will work on that. 

We will continue the rebalance to the Asia-Pacific region. The 
way to do that is to move ships forward, JHSVs like the Secretary 
mentioned, mobile landing platforms — there’s a picture of that in 
front of you — and to do the things with these ships that you might 
normally do with an amphibious ship. They don’t do joint forcible 
entry, they do lower-end kinds of things. 

We have quite a conundrum. It will hurt the shipbuilding plan. 
We have to be judicious and innovative. But, it still won’t meet all 
the requirements in the future. 

Senator Wicker. I thank all three of you for your answers. My 
time is gone. But, Admiral, if we look at the difference between re- 
quirement and reality, and we stick with what you view now as re- 
ality, you say that we’re wearing these ships out. Are there any 
other consequences that this committee needs to know about? 

Admiral Greenert. You’ll wear the people out. I worry about 
that more than I do the ships. You can build ships in less than a 
decade, probably, with money if you have the industrial base. 
That’s a problem. But, it’ll take you more than a generation if you 
wear this force out. We’ve seen this before, and we lived it twice — 
after Vietnam and in the 1990s. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you, and thank you all. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Wicker. 

Senator Blumenthal. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank each of you for your extraordinary service. Thank you for 
being here today, and very helpful testimony. 

Let me ask, if I may. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, as 
the requirement for the 0/iio-class replacement draws closer, what 
can we do in Congress to make sure that we accomplish this mis- 
sion? I know you’re going to say money. But, in what form, over 
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what period of time, and what amounts do you think are necessary 
to guarantee that we do the OAio-class? 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, I’ll take a very quick crack at it and then 
turn it over to my submariner CNO, here. 

We are exactly on track now, in terms of the early engineering, 
the research and development (R&D) that need to happen for the 
OAio-class replacement to come online in 2029, when the first ship 
will need to go on patrol. The big milestones that are coming, we 
have to start buying advanced procurement in 2019, we have to 
start construction on the first one of these in 2021. The amounts 
of money will go up pretty dramatically in that timeframe. 

The common missile compartment that we are developing now 
with the British has to be ready earlier, because the British sub- 
marines will put to sea before ours, their replacement for their 
strategic deterrent. We have to have that capability ready so that 
they can do the early testing on that. 

In answer to an earlier question from Senator Reed, when those 
additional amounts of money, very substantial additional amounts 
of money, become necessary in the early 2020s, if all of that comes 
out of a steady dollar-number Navy shipbuilding account, we will 
keep the OAfo-class replacement on track. What we will do is, we 
will devastate the rest of the shipbuilding — attack submarines, our 
surface force. I don’t think that is an event that anyone wants to 
see happen. 

I think that there has to be a serious discussion about how we 
pay for this once-in-a-generation replacement of a strategic deter- 
rence. Because some of these 0/ifo-class replacements are sched- 
uled to be at sea until the 2080s, in order to keep from just taking 
our fleet down to where we cannot operate and do the missions 
that our country requires us to do. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you. 

Admiral? 

Admiral Greenert. Secretary Mabus did a pretty good descrip- 
tion there. We need a predictable budget, and on time. When we 
have a Continuing Resolution, we can’t do what’s called “new 
starts.” Things you want to start during that fiscal year, you can’t. 
We are building up engineers, we’re doing the computations now on 
the designs so that when we reach 2021, we have all the detailed 
design and we can start building. Because, remember, we slipped 
it 2 years. We said, “Well, if we’re going to do that, when you start 
building it, you’d better have all the detailed design done, because 
2031 on patrol is just not waverable, sir.” Predictable and on-time 
budgets. 

There are two elements undergoing this design phase. First is 
the Navy part, the DOD part, but then second there’s the NNSA, 
the DOE part, to help us with the reactor, the uranium, and all 
that, to make it a life-of-the-ship core. I’m concerned about that, 
and those need to come together working with the United King- 
dom, as the Secretary said. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Blumenthal. Predictable and on time, which is what 
the submarine building program has been, very proudly, for Con- 
necticut, where we make them, I thank you for those answers. 
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Let me ask you, Mr. Secretary. I know that you’re considering 
some initiatives in terms of reducing tobacco sales at exchanges. I 
think those kinds of changes in tobacco consumption, or the incen- 
tive surrounding them, could be very important for the health of 
the men and women under your command. Could you describe a lit- 
tle bit, specifically, what you’re planning to do? 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, we’re looking at several things to do. We 
have the fittest force ever. We know that tobacco hurts that fitness. 
We know that we spend far more money in healthcare than the ex- 
changes make in profit from tobacco sales. We’re looking at a range 
of options that, hopefully, we will be able to come forward with 
fairly soon. 

We want to build on what has been done in the submarine force. 
Smoking was banned on submarines on January 1, 2011. We have 
a fitter submarine force because of that. We know the dangers of 
tobacco. We know what it does to the fitness of our force. We’re 
looking at a good number of initiatives. 

Senator Blumenthal. You already have a cessation program. I 
think it’s called You Quit, or something like that, which I think is 
also commendable. 

Mr. Mabus. We have a pretty aggressive cessation program, and 
we will continue to make that available to our sailors and our ma- 
rines, to help them quit this addiction. 

Senator Blumenthal. Let me ask, finally, about the tuition as- 
sistance program. I’m somewhat disappointed to see — if I’m correct 
in my reading of the budget — that both the Navy and the Marine 
Corps are reducing available funds. The Navy cuts are about $25 
million, and the Marine Corps has proposed cuts of tuition assist- 
ance over 67 percent, from $45 million in fiscal year 2014, to only 
about $15 million. I don’t need to tell any of the leaders at the 
table today how important this program is. I wonder whether there 
is something we can do about it. 

General Amos. Senator, the numbers are a little bit misleading. 
We have $15 million in the fiscal year 2015 budget for tuition as- 
sistance, and what we’ve done now is, we’re trying to figure out 
how we did in 2014. We had the $44 million in there. As I recall, 
we didn’t use it all. There was a usage issue. We’re trying to cap- 
ture as much money as we can, so we don’t waste it. We put $15 
million as a placeholder in 2015, and we’ve agreed that, internally, 
with my budget head, we will then feed that account with quarterly 
offsets as we adjudicate our budget as it goes through the year. 

The Marine Corps will not fall short on tuition assistance for the 
remainder of this year. We’re going to pay 100 percent of it. What 
we have done though is that we’ve said that for the first 2 years 
of a marine’s life, you’re not eligible for tuition assistance. You 
should be worrying about your military occupational specialty 
(MOS) credibility, learning to be a marine, and learning about your 
unit. Then from the third year on, they’re eligible for tuition assist- 
ance at 100 percent reimbursement. 

Admiral Greenert. Senator, that one got by me. My intention, 
in talking to my Chief of Naval Personnel, is to fund at 100 per- 
cent. We’ll work that out in the budget execution. 

I want to look closely and make sure our sailors and marines are 
informed. We have a process to sit down and put together a good 
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plan with them so they know what they’re taking, why it is, what 
it is going to do for them, and make sure what they’re signing up 
for are credentialed, respected universities, colleges, and trade 
schools that get them something relevant when they complete their 
service. 

Senator Blumenthal. Your responses are very reassuring and 
welcome. If there is anything that we can do to make possible full 
funding, I hope you’ll let us know. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Blumenthal. 

Senator Blunt. 

Senator Blunt. Thank you. Chairman. 

Thank you all for being here today. 

General Amos, thanks, particularly, for your great service. We 
may not see you again in this particular setting, but I know we’ll 
continue to rely on your advice and your judgment on these issues 
as long as you’re willing to give it. I appreciate your service. 

I’m sorry I missed the defense appropriations hearing yesterday. 
I had another appropriations hearing going on at exactly the same 
time. But I did look at what some of the comments were made 
there about aviation, which is what I think I want to talk about 
in my 6V2 minutes that are left. 

In terms of the electronic attack analysis. Admiral Greenert, 
where are we in a study that will provide what we think we need 
to know about what combination of aircraft works best together 
and what’s the best way to approach that package of aircraft? 

Admiral Greenert. We’ve done a Navy study. Our Naval Air 
Systems Command did a study, and what we looked at was, what’s 
a good knee in the curve, if you will? Where do you get the most 
for the number of aircraft? We’re talking about platforms, and 
we’re talking about the Growler. Right now, we have five Growlers 
in a squadron. We looked and said, “For the kinds of packages we 
would have in the future to get joint assured entry against the kind 
of defenses that we would be up against in the future, you need 
closer to six, seven, eight.” Eight is premier. Something close to 
that. 

Now what we want to do is look joint-wide. That’s good for us, 
but we are the joint provider for all electronic attack. We’ll do that 
this summer, look joint-wide. 

Senator Blunt. Will we have the Navy analysis that you talked 
about, will that be available to us before the markup that this com- 
mittee would have? 

What would that time be, Mr. Chairman? End of May? 

Chairman Levin. We have a scheduled markup right before the 
Memorial Day recess. 

Senator Blunt. Is the Navy analysis, not the systemwide anal- 
ysis, available now or will it be by sometime in May? 

Admiral Greenert. Oh, it’s available now. I’ll take that as a fol- 
lowup for you. Senator. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Navy electronic attack analysis will be provided directly to you and your staff 
via secret protocols. 

Senator Blunt. Alright. In terms of the Growlers that you 
brought up, when flying the Growlers together with other aircraft. 
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you have a lot more electronic attack capacity. That would include 
the F-35, when that becomes part of the system. 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, sir. Make no mistake, the F-35 has a 
good electronic attack. However, that’s just one of its attributes. 
We’ll need Super Hornets in that package for some time, well into 
the next decade. Somebody has to do the suppression. The beauty 
of the Growler is, it has not only the anti-radiation missiles — it can 
protect itself and the units — it has extraordinary capability. It isn’t 
linear. When you add another Growler, it’s more exponential, what 
you get for that package. 

Senator Blunt. Thank you. 

Secretary Mabus, on the F-35, the F-35B or the F-35C, when 
does the Navy expect that to be operationally ready for combat? I’m 
not asking IOC. I’m asking when you would expect that to be oper- 
ationally ready for combat. 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, the B, for the marines, the short take-off 
and vertical landing (STOVL) version, is the first out of the pack. 
General Amos has followed that very closely. We’ve stood up our 
first squadron in Yuma, and IOC would be next year, in 2015. 
Ready for combat, the threshold would be about 6 months later 
than for the Marine Corps. 

Senator Blunt. What about for the Navy? 

Mr. Mabus. For the Navy, the C version, the carrier version, is 
the last of the three versions to come online. We are looking at 
about a 2019 IOC, and the threshold for combat operations, again, 
about 6 months after IOC. 

Senator Blunt. Sometime in 2019 or 2020? 

Mr. Mabus. 2019 or 2020. 

Senator Blunt. Depending on when you get that to start with? 

Mr. Mabus. That’s correct. 

Senator Blunt. General Amos, I know you’re a former pilot, an 
F-18 pilot. Any comments on either of these questions would be ap- 
preciated. 

General Amos. Sir, I hope I’m not a former pilot. [Laughter.] 

Senator Blunt. Exactly. [Laughter.] 

General Amos. But, I do, the Secretary is absolutely correct. Al- 
though it sounds squishy, that IOC is 10 pilots, 10 crews, complete 
maintenance, airplanes all set up, completely combat-ready. If 
something should happen and our Nation should need to deploy 
fifth-generation capability, by the end of next year we’ll have those 
capabilities to be able to do that. But, that squadron is scheduled 
to deploy to the Western Pacific in 2017. That’ll be the first debut 
of a fifth-generation airplane for the United States of America 
around the world. 

Senator Blunt. Do you want to give me your sense of the diver- 
sity of aircraft that’s necessary to perform the mission in the best 
possible way? 

General Amos. Senator, I think the way we’re headed right now, 
the Department of the Navy, is a great blend. We talked a little 
bit earlier, we’re going to have fifth-generation airplanes which are 
highly stealthy. We have capabilities for information-sharing in 
electronic warfare, in and of their own class, that will be what I 
would consider — I don’t want to say “strike aircraft,” but first air- 
craft in a contested arena, followed up by the rest of the force. 
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which doesn’t have to he fifth-generation. I think we have the right 
blend and the right balance. 

Senator Blunt. Admiral Greenert, on your unfunded priorities, 
back to your earlier comments, the unfunded priority for the 
Growler was 22. Could you tell us why you need those 22? 

Admiral Greenert. Senator, in a previous discussion, we looked 
at the study which we could provide to you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Admiral Greenert. The electromagnetic spectrum is a huge 
issue for us. Electronic warfare will be bigger and bigger. The capa- 
bilities are going to expand, they’re not going to be less. What we 
have today in the budget, as I looked at it, is acceptable. It is the 
minimum. That would be five Growlers per squadron. But, when 
I look in the future and I think of the study coming up, studies 
never say, “Hey, guess what? You have too much.” All vectors 
pointed to needing more. The question posed to me was, “What do 
you need to reduce programmatic and operational risk?” To me. 
Growlers were clearly one of those. 

Senator Blunt. I would think also, just as my comment, when 
we add the new plane, that’s a very expensive plane. Whatever you 
can do to protect that package, to use it in the most effective way, 
would be a good thing for us to be sure we’re thinking about. I 
think the initial cost per copy of those planes, if I divide correctly, 
is about $400 million a copy. Whatever package you have there 
should be the best possible package, not of the Growlers, but of the 
new plane. 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, sir. As General Amos said, and I agree 
with him, that’s an extraordinary plane. It’s fifth-generation. We 
have to have it. It can go in by itself It networks, it has payload 
range, and all of that. But, we have a whole air wing that has to 
come together, from the Hawkeye through the Growler to the strike 
fighters. You’re right, the Growlers will just enhance. The synergy 
will be expanded. Again, it’s exponential when you add additional 
Growlers. 

Senator Blunt. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Blunt. 

Senator Hagan. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To all three of you, I just want to say thank you so much for your 
service, the incredible job you’re doing on behalf of our country. 

General Amos, I know we have a lot of bases in North Carolina, 
Camp Lejeune, in particular. I appreciate all of our marines and 
what they do in North Carolina. 

General Amos, I know Senator Blumenthal was asking a ques- 
tion on tuition assistance. I wanted to follow-up on that, the tuition 
assistance benefit. Because this is something that, across the Serv- 
ices, is a benefit that’s a great recruitment benefit, retention ben- 
efit, and the outcome that it does for so many of our military men 
and women, to help them get that college education by taking that 
one college class a semester on their own time is a real benefit. 

I guess my concern is the 65 percent cut that’s being proposed 
of almost $30 million, including the cost-share arrangement, places 
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a 25 percent burden on the marine. I wanted to say, why such a 
huge cut? Also, why put that burden on the marine? 

I also understand that you’re looking at changing the measures 
so that the marines would have to be on duty for 2 years after they 
enter the Service to see how they’re adapting to the military and 
how they’re comfortable with their duties. But, shouldn’t we wait 
to see the effectiveness of these new measures before we cut this 
benefit? 

General Amos. Senator, we went from $44 million in fiscal year 
2014’s budget to fiscal year 2015’s budget, budgeting $15 million. 
We’re going to fill the rest of that in throughout the year. It’s a 
commitment. If a marine signs up for a course, and it costs X 
amount of money, we’re going to pay 100 percent of that. It’s true. 
We’ll add money into that pot through the annual execution of our 
budget. Please understand that that will be fully funded at 100 
percent. 

It is true that we’ve set some criteria. We’ve set the criteria of 
2 years. You have to have been a marine on Active Duty for 2 
years. That’s predominantly so that that young marine is spending 
his or her time focusing on their MOSs, their growing maturity, 
their understanding, their unit. They’ve probably deployed at least 
once, maybe even getting close to twice. They’re tightly focused on 
being a marine. 

Once they get just past the end of their 25th month, then they’re 
eligible for this. Once you get to the 36th month, then you’re eligi- 
ble for the GI Bill. 

Senator, I think we have the right balance here. 

Senator Hagan. You’re saying you’re not making the cut down to 
75 percent? 

General Amos. We are not making the cut to 75 percent. 

Senator Hagan. Okay. Great. 

Admiral Greenert, in the Navy it looks like you’ve decided not to 
cut too, that you’re going to do 100 percent, but reported that you 
might eventually ask the sailors to put some skin in the game. The 
way I understand it, the average sailor using the tuition assistance 
benefit is an E-5 with 8 years of service, 66 percent of them are 
married, with children, and they earn $33,000 in base pay. Do they 
need to put more skin in the game, when we’re talking about a re- 
cruitment-and-retention benefit like the tuition assistance? 

Admiral Greenert. Senator, I don’t know. I have to look at this 
closely, but I’m not ready to put skin in the game, as they say, 
through 2015. That’s where I am. I like the program. I’m more fo- 
cused on making sure what they take is of value to them, because 
to me, this is not a lot of money. In fact, this is a good return on 
investment that we’ll get, but more importantly, society will get. 
Sooner or later, we’re all going to go out and do something else. I 
want our kids to go out there feeling confident that what they did 
here in the Navy accelerated their life and made them a better per- 
son. 

Senator Hagan. I thank you for that. 

General Amos, I wanted to ask you a question about the Marine 
security guards (MSG). With the rise of the instability in countries 
like South Sudan, Mali, and then, obviously, Ukraine, the demands 
and the need for MSGs in support of our diplomatic missions is ob- 
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viously apparent. The Marine Corps’ Embassy Security Group has, 
as I understand it, 1,300 marines stationed throughout the world 
at detachments, regional headquarters in over 135 countries, sup- 
porting the Department of State (DOS). The MSG program is grow- 
ing. How do you describe the relationship between the Marine 
Corps and the DOS? 

General Amos. Senator, I think it’s legendary. Every time I go — 
which is not often, but several times throughout the year — I go to 
the DOS for different functions and different meetings. Now, as I 
travel around and visit marines at embassies, and I talk to the Am- 
bassadors, the Charges, and the rest of the embassy personnel, I 
think it’s legendary. I think we train them that way. They’re inocu- 
lated down in Quantico, VA, when they go to school that way, in 
very rigorous training. It’s a highly successful program. 

We have 163 diplomatic posts today, because some countries will 
have more — they’ll have a consul, and then they’ll have an em- 
bassy. So, 163 posts. We’re going to grow another 35 as a result 
of the NDAA, when we received the other 1,000 marines. 

Probably one of the fallouts of the 1,000 marines that Congress 
gave us this last year is we’ve developed a Marine Security Aug- 
mentation Group, which is a squad of marines. We have a bunch 
of them. We blow that balloon up, or shrink it, and we send it to 
an embassy when an embassy is beginning to sense high threat. 
When the President of the United States is going to go into a coun- 
try, or the Vice President is going to travel, we’ll send this aug- 
mentation unit. They’re MSG, they’re trained in diplomatic skills, 
they have all the weapons skills, and they fall in on the marines 
that are there. Then, either once the crisis goes away or the threat 
goes, or, in some cases, the very important persons leave, we pull 
them out. We deployed that now 17 times in the last year since 
Congress gave us those 1,000 marines. It’s a huge success story. 

Senator Hagan. Then I also wanted to follow-up on one of Sen- 
ator McCain’s questions. General Amos. That is, will the F-35B 
still achieve the IOC by July 2015? What’s being done to ensure 
that the program stays on track? 

General Amos. Senator, the last part of your question is being 
managed not only at my desk, but at the program office desk at 
my head of Marine Corps Aviation. To include Admiral Greenert 
and General Welsh, there is an awful lot of oversight on this thing, 
a lot of people paying very close attention. 

Paying more attention, I don’t know that that’s possible. We have 
a great program manager right now. Lieutenant General Chris- 
topher C. Bogdan, USAF, Program Executive Officer of the F-35 
Lightning II Joint Program Office. He’s working through the nu- 
ances of this, trying to bring this new program in which is very 
challenging. 

We are still on track at this time for a July IOC of next year for 
us. But that’s predicated on the software delivery. Block 2B, for us. 
The program manager is moderately okay, thinking that he’ll make 
it. If, for some reason, things don’t fall in place, then I’m not going 
to declare IOC in July 2015. This is event-driven. 

Senator Hagan. Right. 
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General Amos. We’re keeping the oversight and the pressure on 
the program, and I’m hoping, I’m anticipating, a July IOC of next 
year. 

Senator Hagan. I appreciate that, thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Hagan. 

Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank all of you here for your leadership and for your 
service. 

I very much want to commend and thank General Amos for your 
distinguished service to our country and all that you have done for 
us to keep us safe. Please pass our gratitude on to your family, as 
well, for their sacrifices. 

First of all, I wanted to commend you. Admiral Greenert. As I 
understand, I received a report from the Military Times that you 
were in Mayport last week or recently, apparently, and you were 
asked a question about our naval bases worldwide, and in par- 
ticular, another base realignment and closure (BRAG) round. As I 
understand it, you’re quoted as saying, “People ask me about 
BRAG, do you have the need?” You said, “Do you see a need for 
BRAG? I say no, I don’t.” I want to commend you for that, because 
as I look at our needs for our Navy right now, particularly the 
work being done at our shipyards, including the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard, they’re booked out in terms of their work. I’m not sure 
if we were to go down a BRAG round we could do what we need 
to do in terms of not only adding to the fleet but also maintaining 
the fleet in the way that we would need to. 

The issue that I’m very concerned about as we look at the overall 
posture of our attack submarine fleet, as I understand it, even 
without going down the sequestration road, we’re in a position that 
the number of attack submarine fleets actually decline from 54 cur- 
rently to, as we go to 2029, 42. Obviously, sequestration is, I imag- 
ine, even worse. I would like to hear what you would say about the 
size of the fleet then. But in addition to that, just even looking at 
where we are. I’m concerned that with the two replacements of Vir- 
ginia-class submarines, we aren’t going to be able to meet all our 
needs in the Asia-Pacific region and other areas around the world. 

Gan you comment on that? 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, sure. Senator. I was under the ice last 
weekend with Senator King on a Virginia-class submarine, the 
USS New Mexico. It reminded me that we do own the undersea do- 
main. We can go anywhere in the world with these things. 

Senator Ayotte. Right. 

Admiral Greenert. They’re absolutely valuable. 

But, to your point, the Asia-Pacific region will remain our pri- 
ority. I would say, other regions of the world may have to take a 
backseat to that. But that still won’t fulfill Admiral Locklear’s re- 
quirement. He needs, I think it’s 10-ish, or whatever. We get about 
70 percent of what he can do. If we are under the BGA caps, and 
we are sequestered, as the back of this little chartlet shows you, 
I don’t see how we can sustain two Virginia-class a year. That’s 
tough. It breaks my heart to lose the USS Miami. I thank you for 
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doing all that you could to help us maintain that. But these eaches 
really hurt. 

Senator Ayotte. Yes, that broke our hearts too, and we were 
hoping to, obviously, put the investment back into the Miami. I 
think that, as we go forward, that this is an issue, I know, that 
Senator King is concerned about as well. But the fact is that the 
Chinese are investing more in their submarine fleet. Do you think 
we can take for granted our supremacy underneath the seas that’s 
so important to the protection of our country, but also of our allies? 

Admiral Greenert. No, ma’am, we can’t do that. We have it 
today, and that’s what’s so critical. It would be a shame to lose it. 
I have to do everything I can to maintain that. 

Under BCA caps, that’s going to be very difficult. It’s more than 
submarines. It’s a network under there. 

Senator Ayotte. Of course it is. 

Admiral Greenert. It involves the P-8A, and it involves un- 
manned underwater vehicles and fixed systems. We have to do the 
R&D to do that, to stay ahead. We are slipping, and we will slip 
further. I’m very concerned, if we go to BCA caps. 

Senator Ayotte. Right. Thank you. Admiral. 

I also wanted to ask you. Admiral Greenert and Secretary 
Mabus, as Senator Donnelly mentioned, we were in Afghanistan, 
but then we were also in Ukraine on Sunday. One of the issues 
that was brought to our attention was the exercises by the USS 
Truxtun in the Black Sea. What I was hoping to really make the 
point to both of you is that I believe the presence there, whether 
it’s the USS Truxtun or another of our naval assets, is very impor- 
tant right now, in terms of the signal it sends, not only in terms 
of our support for the sovereignty of Ukraine, but as well as our 
signal to the Russians. 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, Senator. We intend to remain on track 
for the exercise plan that we have. We have an exercise, usually, 
with Ukraine, called, I think. Operation Sea Breeze, if I’m not mis- 
taken. We intend to keep that on track until further notice. 

Senator Ayotte. I would say I’m glad we’re keeping it on track. 
We might want to consider increasing our exercises in that region, 
as well. I hope that’s something that both of you will consider, in 
light of what we see with regard to Russian aggression against the 
territorial integrity of Ukraine right now. Our presence, I think, 
very much matters. 

General Amos, yesterday, I think as you testified, we had Gen- 
eral Paxton before the Readiness and Management Support Sub- 
committee. We were talking about the size of our Marine Corps. 
One of the things that struck me that I wanted to ask you about 
today is, if we go down to 175,000, General Paxton described yes- 
terday that if we have to fight a conflict, as I understand it, that 
brings us down a 1:2 dwell, even if we’re not involved in a conflict. 
Isn’t that right? Let’s say we have to go fight a conflict, which none 
of us wants to do, but we always need to be prepared for. Can you 
describe for us what that means? Because I think that people need 
to understand, as I understand it, when we’re all in, what that 
means. 

General Amos. Senator, that’s exactly what it means. It means 
we empty the bench of the Active-Duty Forces. We’ll have folks 
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back at home station that’ll be keeping the fires going, but the com- 
bat forces of the Marine Corps are all in for a major theater war, 
and will come home when the war is over. 

Now, in the context of what else could be done around the world, 
we’d activate our 39,600 Reserves, and they’d come on. They’re 
very experienced now. They’re an integral part. They would per- 
form some of the shock absorber. They would become part of our 
combat replacements. But as far as other things going on around 
the world, we’re not the only Service, the Joint Force would then 
have to address that. But for a major theater war, for 175,000 ma- 
rines, we’re all in. Senator. 

Senator Ayotte. I have supreme confidence in the capability of 
our Marine Corps, but that’s a tough OPTEMPO for the Marine 
Corps, is it not, when we’re all in like that? 

General Amos. Senator, the 1:2 for the steady-state is not opti- 
mum. All of us have been trying to get back to a 1:3, so you’re gone 
6 months and you’re home 18 months. It gives you time to reset, 
go to school, move new leadership in, train 

Senator Ayotte. See your family, we hope. 

General Amos. Yes, thank you. 

Senator Ayotte. Exactly. 

General Amos. Families actually get to see their spouse, daddies, 
and mommies. 1:3 is the ideal thing. It just is the right amount of 
tension and the right amount of, I guess, relaxation. 1 : 2 , we’ve 
been at now for at least 5 to 6 years. The young kids in the Marine 
Corps, our youngsters, they’re okay with that. That’s why they 
joined. It’s the career force that the 1:2 dwell begins to put pres- 
sure on. Those are the marines that have been on Active Duty for 
13 to 14 years, they have a family, they’re trying to get kids in 
school, and think about high schools and stuff. It becomes hard for 
them. Senator. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. General. 

I want to thank all of you. 

I just think it’s an important consideration for us, because we’re 
talking about the career force, we’re talking about the leadership 
within the Marine Corps and those that are providing the 
mentorship and the standards for our newer and younger members 
of the Marine Corps. I’m very concerned that if we continue at that 
tempo, we’re really jeopardizing our most precious asset, which is 
our men and women in uniform in our Marine Corps. We’re very 
proud of them. I think this is an important consideration as we 
look at the impact of sequester and, even without sequester, there 
are serious issues here. 

I want to thank all of you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We all talk about sequester. I think we have to step back a mo- 
ment and remind ourselves that the sequester was designed to be 
stupid. It was designed to never take effect. It was designed as an 
incentive to Congress and the President to figure out how to deal 
with the necessity of getting our budgets under control. I call it the 
“Wile E. Coyote theory of budgeting,” where we throw an anvil off 
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the cliff, run down to the bottom, and then act surprised when it 
hits us on the head. That’s exactly the situation we’re in now. 

I just think we have to step back and say, “Wait a minute. This 
isn’t the way it was supposed to be.” Senator Kaine said, “We 
didn’t take an oath to the sequester.” Our obligation is to figure out 
how to replace the sequester. I think that’s something that we all 
need to set ourselves as a goal over the next year. We have the 
BCA in place now, we have a little bit of breathing room. But in- 
stead of relaxing and saying, “Oh, we’re going to have to deal with 
the sequester in 2016,” we ought to figure out, how do we replace 
it? The BCA contemplated that, it instructed that, and we haven’t 
been able to do it. 

Now, one follow-on question. How could you live under the BCA 
caps without the sequester? Secretary Mabus, how does that world 
look? If you take away the sequester, there’s still those caps that 
were imposed in 2011. Is that an adequate level of funding to meet 
the requirements and the needs of the U.S. Navy over the next 8 
years? 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, it’s far preferable to the sequester. I think 
that the thing that Senator Kaine talked about is, the President’s 
budget, going forward is about half of the sequester, which is about 
what BCA caps would be. 

We would have some risk, but we would be able to perform the 
missions that the country has given us, both from the Navy and 
the Marine Corps. The Marine Corps, under that scenario, would 
stay at 182,100, almost certainly. The Navy and our shipbuilding 
plan would stay on track to get to the fleet size that we need with 
the right mix of ships. 

The President’s budget that was submitted for 2015 and then on 
out for the out-years, I haven’t seen exactly the lines as they go 
along, but is about where those caps would be. 

Senator King. I think we should take our obligation to meet the 
caps but to deal with the sequester, as the BCA contemplated in 
August 2011. 

Let me move on for a minute. I just want to thank Secretary 
Mabus and Admiral Greenert for your work to move forward with 
the fifth destroyer, which is going to be built up in Maine at Bath 
Iron Works. It’ll probably be the cheapest ship in the whole series, 
and it’s important to us, it’s important to the people of Maine. 
We’re very proud of that shipyard and proud of the work that they 
are doing. 

Mr. Chairman, on April 12, we’re commissioning the USS 
Zumwalt, which I’ve seen under construction now, and it’s one of 
the most amazing ships, I think, in the world. I would certainly in- 
vite members of this committee and anyone else to join us in Maine 
at Bath on April 12. That’s going to be an extraordinary day. I 
talked to somebody the other day who crossed the bridge at Bath 
and looked back and said, “What is that ship that they’re building 
out there?” It is an amazing piece of military equipment. Of course, 
my hope is, the Navy’s going to like it so much, they’re going to 
want half a dozen more. But that’s a discussion for another day. 

Tradeoff between personnel costs and readiness. We had a hear- 
ing yesterday on the Subcommittee on Personnel of this committee, 
and I think we need to remind ourselves that, within the budget 
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constraints we’re talking about, this is a zero-sum game. If you 
don’t make the personnel reductions that you’re talking about, 
that’s $2 billion a year that has to come out of readiness. General 
Amos, is that the way you see it? 

General Amos. It is. Senator. There’s a difference between reduc- 
ing the personnel costs and reducing personnel. When I reduce per- 
sonnel, I go to 175,000. There’ll be less overall cost in my budget 
for people but my proportional part of the budget for people will 
also go down. But it’s the compensation piece inside of each one of 
those young marines that I need to get adjusted downward. 

Senator King. Right. What I asked at the Subcommittee on Per- 
sonnel hearing was to get a figure from DOD on the growth of per- 
sonnel cost, per capita, as opposed to overall. Which says, yes, it’s 
only 50 percent; but if you’re down 100,000 or 150,000, then that 
masks the increase of cost per person. I’m searching for that data. 

But the other piece is, as you said earlier, if we don’t make sav- 
ings like this, then it has to come out of your readiness budget. 

General Amos. Senator, maybe I can state it just a little bit dif- 
ferently. What worries me is that, if we don’t get this under con- 
trol, then over time, we will become an entitlements-based Marine 
Corps instead of a warfighting-based Marine Corps. 

We exist for only one reason, to fight our Nation’s battles. We 
have to rebalance this. We can do it. We can do it within reason. 
We can do it with keeping faith with our own marines and our sail- 
ors. But it has to be rebalanced, because we exist to do the Nation’s 
bidding, not to become an entitlements-based Marine Corps. 

Senator King. I think it’s important that in the figures that we 
were given, it’s $2.1 billion in this budget year, the savings from 
these personnel changes, but something like $30 billion over the 
next 5 years. This is a significant number. Now, of course, there 
is a commission on compensation. The inclination is to wait until 
that happens. But if we do, that makes it a year later that we 
make changes that are necessary to provide more funds for our 
troops’ readiness. 

Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the Navy recently re- 
leased the Arctic Roadmap. As the Admiral mentioned, he and I 
were on the USS New Mexico this past weekend, 400 feet under the 
Arctic ice, which was an extraordinary experience. 

I have to say. Admiral, that my wife asked, “What was your 
major impression of the trip?” She expected me to say the cold, the 
ice, the ship, or the nuclear power plant. But it was the people on 
that ship. Those young men on that ship were amazing. I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the enlisted people that had worked their 
way up through the ranks. They felt it was their machine, and they 
were so proud, patriotic, and idealistic. That was a tremendous ex- 
perience, and that was my overall impression. 

However, the Arctic is opening up. It’s essentially a new ocean. 
Admiral Greenert, what does that mean for us, in terms of naval 
assets? Because you have the chart here, and there’s nothing up 
here. What do we have to be thinking about, in terms of naval as- 
sets? I know it isn’t within your bailiwick, but we only have one 
icebreaker in the whole shooting match of the U.S. Government, 
and that’s a 40-year-old Coast Guard icebreaker that’s powerful 
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enough to go up there. What do we need to he thinking about as 
the Arctic Ocean opens up? 

Admiral Greenert. Senator, working with my oceanographer, 
with the Coast Guard, and my staff, here’s the way we’re approach- 
ing this. Number one, just when is it ice-free and where is it ice- 
free? We need to figure that out. We went to 2025; a good bit of 
the icecap that we now know will be ice-free. What does “ice-free” 
mean? That you can take a commercial ship that doesn’t have to 
be ice-hardened, and you could go through some of the sea lines of 
communication, if you will. 

Where are those? Number two. Where are these sea lines of com- 
munication? You have the Northwest Passage, not really highly 
traveled, sort of shallow. Then you have the northern route. That 
goes up near Russia, fairly deep. How often is it open during these 
summer months? Then you have a polar track. How deep is the 
water? Because draft, for the big ships that would make it commer- 
cially viable, is important. We’re analyzing that, talking to indus- 
try, Maersk and others that do that. That’s number two. 

Number three, is there a threat such that we need to be up there 
or is this no different from, say, the south Atlantic or somewhere 
where you just travel? You say, okay, just travel. We need to figure 
that out. My people are analyzing that. 

Then, number four, what kind of agreements do we need to 
make, if there is an issue? Are there sovereignty claims that we 
need to settle down with and talk about? We were in staff talks 
with the Russians, and we want to continue that, when we’re ready 
to do that. The Chinese have joined a group. They’re interested. We 
want to talk with what I’ll call the community of nations, which 
is interested in using the Arctic. Obviously Canada, obviously all 
the Scandinavian countries, and Norway. Those are all in progress. 
From that will become a global force management demand signal, 
if you will, as to what we need up there. Today, we average one 
submarine, oddly enough, in that upper Arctic region. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator King. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator King. 

Senator Cruz. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, General, Mr. Secretary, thank you for being here. 
Thank you for your service to our Nation. 

Secretary Mabus, I’d like to talk some about the proposed reduc- 
tions to our military in the context of alternative avenues for cost 
savings. The Army, right now, is planning on reducing its size by 
six brigade combat teams by 2019, according to this year’s budget 
request. Those proposed cuts concern me greatly. 

DOD continues to spend billions of dollars on alternative energy 
research in programs at DOD that I think are far less essential 
than maintaining our readiness and ability to defend our national 
security interest. For example, the Navy spent $170 million on 
algae fuel, which costs four times as much as regular fuel, which 
means, potentially, $120 million was spent unnecessarily. Even in 
these tight budgetary times, the Navy budget now contains nearly 
$70 million, in this year’s budget, for a request for the Navy En- 
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ergy Program, which funds R&D activities such as the Algae Fuel 
Research Program. 

The first question I wanted to ask is, instead of buying algae 
fuel, which even the National Research Council says is currently 
not sustainable, DOD could instead field nearly a battalion’s worth 
of Active Duty soldiers or even more National Guard troops. Sec- 
retary Mabus, I would welcome your views, in light of the threats 
we face, whether you would support more Army infantry troops in- 
stead of money spent on algae fuel. 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, now is exactly the time that we have to di- 
versify our energy sources. We’re facing, in fiscal year 2011 and fis- 
cal year 2012, an unbudgeted $1 billion increase in fuel cost for 
each year — $2 billion that we had not budgeted for, because of the 
spikes in the price of oil. If we don’t get an American-made, more 
stably-based source of fuel, if we don’t get some competition into 
the fuel, we’re looking at fewer soldiers, fewer sailors, fewer plat- 
forms. That’s exactly why we’re doing this. 

The $170 million you mentioned is not for algae fuel, it is for al- 
ternative fuels. You’ll be happy to know that we now are working 
with four companies that are obligated to provide us with 163 mil- 
lion gallons of biofuel by 2016 at less than $3.50 a gallon. We’re 
not going to buy any alternative fuels that aren’t absolutely price 
competitive. Because oil is a global commodity, oil is traded glob- 
ally, and every time there’s something happening in the world, 
every time you have somebody threatening to close a strait, or just 
instability, oil traders add a security premium. Every time the 
price of oil goes up a dollar a barrel, it costs our Navy and Marine 
Corps $30 million additionally in fuel. Now is exactly the time that 
we have to do it or we will face more cuts just like the type you 
were talking about. 

Senator Cruz. Now, your comment was that we needed an Amer- 
ican-produced energy source that was stable and reliable. As I’m 
sure you’re aware, we’re in the midst of an energy renaissance 
right now, where the United States is on track, in the next few 
years, to become the world’s top producer of natural gas, and a few 
years later, the world’s top producer of oil. Is it your view that 
DOD is going to somehow revolutionize the study of algae or alter- 
native energy? Is that really the core function of the Navy, and at 
a time when the Navy is proposing, for example, cutting 5,000 ma- 
rines and eliminating 2 marine infantry battalions? 

Now, obviously, your job is to prioritize. My question is, which 
is a higher priority, preserving those two marine infantry battal- 
ions or continuing to research algae fuel, in the hopes that some- 
how the world energy market can be transformed by the Navy’s re- 
search? 

Mr. Mabus. To start with. I’m very glad that America is increas- 
ing its production of oil and natural gas. But, oil is a globally trad- 
ed commodity, and even if we produce as much as we could need — 
and the military’s going to go to the head of the line, in terms of 
fossil fuels or any other kind of fuels — we are dependent on the 
world price. That’s what has just been skyrocketing our fuel costs. 
That’s what I talked about. A more stably-priced, American-pro- 
duced version. 
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We are not researching algae, Senator. The research has been 
done. The production is there. We are moving toward changing the 
way we use fuel. We’re doing energy efficiency as well. If we don’t 
do these things, the cuts that you talked about — and you’re abso- 
lutely right, I have to set priorities — this is a priority that will save 
ships, this is a priority that will save marines, and this is a priority 
that will save marine lives. 

Senator Cruz. At a price 

Chairman Levin. Senator Cruz, if I could interrupt, because 
there’s votes now. Senator McCaskill will follow you, and then she’s 
going to have to vote; and Senator Hirono is here as well. If there’s 
no one here when they’re done, we will recess for 10 minutes, be- 
cause I will be coming back. When you’re done. Senator Cruz — ^you 
have about another half minute or so — it will then go to Senator 
McCaskill. 

Senator Cruz. Very good. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My final question is this. In a hearing before this committee. Sec- 
retary Hagel responded to this same line of questioning, and he 
characterized the algae fuel program, and also programs such as a 
wind farm in Alaska that was built where there’s no wind, as, 
quote, “luxuries.” Now, from your testimony today, it sounds like 
you don’t agree with Secretary Hagel’s characterization. I would 
welcome your views on whether you think he’s right or wrong that 
these programs are “luxuries,” and whether the priority — in my 
view, the priority, the number-one priority, should be maintaining 
readiness in the capacity to defend our national security, which 
means the soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines necessary to pro- 
tect our interests. That should be prioritized above luxuries. Do you 
agree with that or not? 

Mr. Mabus. I absolutely agree that the number-one priority 
ought to be readiness, and that’s why we’re doing the alternative 
fuels. 

Senator Cruz. Do you agree with Secretary Hagel’s characteriza- 
tion? 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, I didn’t hear Secretary Hagel’s character- 
ization, but I’m confident that, in these energy terms, that he did 
not state that they were luxuries. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you. 

Senator McCaskill [presiding]. Thank you. 

Thank you all for being here today. 

I know you have received plaudits today. General Amos, which 
you deserve, for a career that should make every American proud 
of you and those marines you love so much. If anybody doesn’t 
know that General Amos loves the marines, talk to me. He loves 
the marines. 

I wanted to give a shout-out to Bonnie. I think that one of the 
things that happens, so many of you come in front of this com- 
mittee that have had incredibly long service and have done all 
kinds of sacrifices. I’d like to have a hearing someday and just have 
everybody’s spouses up here. Frankly, we could learn a lot about 
the good, the bad, and the ugly of our military. I would love the 
opportunity to have them sitting there, to thank all of them. Please 
give my best to Bonnie and thank her for the important role she’s 
played in helping you lead the Marine Corps. 
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General Amos. Thank you, Senator. I’ll be happy to tell Lynn, 
Mrs. Greenert, and Bonnie that you’d like to hold a hearing for 
them. 

Senator McCaskill. I don’t know. They probably wouldn’t think 
that was a love note. [Laughter.] 

I don’t know that that’s a good idea. 

Let me talk first about the Growler, Admiral. I know that Sen- 
ator Blunt covered it with you, about the Growler capability. I no- 
tice that it was put in the unfunded priorities. I’m curious as to 
what was the analysis that went into a request for these additional 
Growlers, in terms of airborne electronic attack issues. 

Admiral Greenert. The analysis was, looking toward the future 
air wing, the laydown of the aircraft that we intended to have — 
really, capability, starting from the Hawkeye, which is the man- 
ager — that’s the radar plane — and then what we would have for 
electronic attack in our joint and strike fighters. Today, what do 
our potential adversaries have out there, and whether they’re pro- 
liferating — it’s not just one; these systems are proliferating — and 
what are they made up of? What kind of threats would we have 
in the future for what I call joint assured entry? When doing that, 
we realized we’re at bare minimum right now. Yes, we are at re- 
quirement, but if this is going to grow, and this line is shutting 
down, and this capability is not available, and we are the entire 
DOD’s source, I felt the opportunity existed to reduce risk oper- 
ationally and reduce risk programmatically. It’s time to act. 

Senator McCaskill. I appreciate that, and I think this is one of 
those moments, you have these moments, because all of us are, 
frankly, sometimes appropriately accused of parochial concerns. 
This is a time that I almost wish that I wasn’t from St. Louis, be- 
cause I’m afraid that my advocating for this very important aircraft 
could be seen as parochial. In reality. Admiral, what I’m asking 
you, in fact, should be a national priority, not a parochial priority. 

Admiral Greenert. It is certainly a DOD priority, because we 
provide all airborne electronic attack. Again, there’s another study 
coming, so I couldn’t use that for analysis, but we looked at the 
last, and you’ve seen many of these. They don’t get smaller. 

Senator McCaskill. Right. 

Admiral Greenert. The future in the electromagnetic spectrum 
is expanding dramatically. 

Senator McCaskill. It’s going to explode. I just can’t imagine 
that this isn’t going to be one of our highest priorities, in terms of 
our readiness and capability for decades to come, because of the po- 
tential that’s there. 

I also wanted to talk to you — it made my heart beat a little fast- 
er, Secretary Mabus, when I read your opening statement before 
the hearing today, and I saw you talking about your estimated sav- 
ings on contractual services, alone, of more than $2.5 billion. You’re 
playing my song. I have worked very hard on the contracting piece, 
and seeing that you’re going to have $15 billion of savings over 5 
years, in terms of contractual services, is most of that attributable 
to cutting programs, or is most of that attributable to more aggres- 
sive contracting practices and getting a better bang for our buck? 
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Mr. Mabus. Door number two. Senator, you and I are both 
former State auditors. My father was probably the cheapest human 
that God ever saw fit to put on this Earth, and I am his son. 

We spend $40 billion a year on service contracts, more than we 
do on acquisition. So we decided to take a close look at it. We’ve 
set up things like contract courts to have every contracting officer 
every year bring in their contracts and justify them. We have very 
senior oversight now of all contract activities. Some of these con- 
tracts just go on and on and get renewed whether they’re needed 
or not. We are absolutely confident that we can save the $2.5 bil- 
lion a year, and we’re hopeful that we can do better than that. 

It’s hard, it’s not just as obvious as cutting a program. It’s where 
very large amounts of savings can be had. What we are getting to 
is the ability to track a dollar from the time it is appropriated by 
Congress all the way through the process to what do you get in 
that contract at the end for that dollar? It hasn’t been an easy 
process. But we’re a long way down the road and we’re absolutely 
confident of the savings. 

Senator McCaskill. These are the kinds of savings that is just 
money in the bank for all the needs we have. I hope their experi- 
ences in doing this and how you’ve done it will be taken to Sec- 
retary Hagel so that we can have some joint activity around the 
processes you’re using and what you’ve learned in the process. Be- 
cause I know that while I join with, I think, every member of this 
committee with grave concerns over the notion that we would get 
back into a sequestered environment and what it would mean to 
our military, at the same time I know there’s still some squeezing 
we can do, especially in that contract arena. 

Secretary Amos, I have to go vote, but I don’t want to leave with- 
out recognizing the survey that was taken in the Marine Corps 
that has not gotten very much attention. In 2011 you conducted, 
in the Marine Corps, a survey on unwanted sexual contact and 
then you did another one last year, that the Department of the 
Navy did, that measured the prevalence of unwanted sexual con- 
tact. We found that it went down between 2011 and 2013. It de- 
creased for both men and women from 2011 and 2013. Now I know 
that’s because of a lot of factors, and part of it is that we are all 
working harder at it. I think the work that this committee has 
done has made a difference in terms of the environment in raising 
this problem to the very top of everyone’s list. I also know we’ve 
had an increase in reporting. 

That’s the goal: decrease in incidence, increase in reporting. It 
looks like, for at least this year, we’re on that track for your Serv- 
ice. I want to make sure that I recognize that I know you’re work- 
ing at it very hard and I just wanted to point out that we do have 
both of those things going on right now, an increase in reporting 
and a decrease of incidence. I think that’s very important. 

General Amos. Senator, thank you. As you say, there’s an enor- 
mous amount of work and attention being paid from the very sen- 
ior level to include this committee and our President. My Service 
Secretary is absolutely committed to this thing, as are the CNO 
and myself We have a lot going on. I guess you could probably say 
there’s a lot of job-ones. But, this is one of those job-ones that is 
really important. We’re just about 2 years into a campaign plan we 
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launched in July 2012. The vectors are encouraging. Nobody’s 
dancing in the end zone in my Service right now. We have a lot 
of work to do so we’re going to stay at it, Senator. You have my 
word on that. 

Senator McCaskill. I know you will. Just as I think everyone 
in leadership of the military knows that I’m not going anywhere, 
and this is going to be something that I will continue. I’ve joked 
with some people. I was accused of coddling the command during 
this debate, and I said, “I think people have not been coming to the 
Armed Services hearings,” because I don’t think that would be the 
way they would characterize, typically, the aggressive questioning 
that sometimes I engage in, in order to make a point and hopefully 
make positive change for the military that we all care about so 
deeply, and more importantly, for the men and women who serve 
nobly and courageously. 

I thank all of you for being here. 

I know that members are coming back to ask questions. If I don’t 
go now I’m going to miss this vote, so I’m going to recess the hear- 
ing briefly, and then I’m sure the chairman will be back momen- 
tarily to continue the hearing. 

Thank you. [Recess.] 

Chairman Levin [presiding]. The committee will come back to 
order. 

I don’t know if any colleagues are going to be coming back, but 
if their staff is here, let them know that I only have a few ques- 
tions and then we will adjourn unless I have notice that a colleague 
is coming back. 

Admiral Greenert, first, you made reference to an unfunded pri- 
ority list. When will that list be coming in? 

Admiral Greenert. Mr. Chairman, it’s due by April 18. I would 
like to have it within 2 weeks. 

Chairman Levin. Alright. Now, we also get, I think, an unfunded 
list from the Marine Corps. Is that correct? General, there’s an un- 
funded priority list which will be forthcoming from the Marine 
Corps as well? 

General Amos. Yes, sir, it’ll all come in here shortly. 

Chairman Levin. At the same time? Will they come the same 
time, generally? 

General Amos. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. We will also expect the list from the 
other Services, as the practice is. 

Admiral, I wonder if you could tell us about the efforts that we’re 
making relative to Malaysia Flight 370 if you’re free to tell us that. 
Can you tell us what ships are steaming in that direction, what 
area they’re going to, or what their mission will be? I guess we’ll 
start with that if you have that information. 

Admiral Greenert. When the plane went down, we steamed a 
destroyer, the USS Pinckney, that happened to be in the area. 
That’s the goodness of being where it matters, when it matters. 
Then we had another ship, just a few days later, the USS Kidd. 
Both of those ships steamed in the area until released. They were 
released within about 5 to 6 days because it was determined — 
when there became uncertainty as to the location, they said, “Look, 
we need to do an aerial search so we can do this.” Although we had 
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aircraft there at the same time, and a more, I’d say, organized, or 
say, more organized laydown, we had a P-8, which is our maritime 
patrol, our new one, and a P-3, searching in a northern and a 
southern region. When the area shifted now to just a southern re- 
gion, we are now working with the Australians and we fly one of 
our maritime patrol aircraft daily. 

Chairman Levin. Are our ships going to go to the area where 
that debris field has been identified? Or are we going to just rely 
on our planes, in terms of our contribution? 

Admiral Greenert. Our contribution, when tasked, we will go to 
the debris field. I’m not familiar right now with which ship. We’ve 
agreed to provide a sensor — it’s a pinger sensor, effectively, using 
remote and we’ll deploy that from a ship. There’ll be, as a min- 
imum, an auxiliary ship of some sort that will go down there. I’ll 
take that for the record and get you a synopsis of that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The following ships were in support of Malaysia Flight 370 search: USS Kidd (7 
days underway), USS Pickney (6 days underway), USNS Ericsson (5 days under- 
way), USNS Charles Drew (1 day underway), and USNS Tippecanoe (1 day under- 
way), supported in the search for MH-370. All ships were released upon establish- 
ment of the Northern/Southern Corridors west of Australia. 

There were no surface vessels utilized in the search for MH-370 in the search 
areas west of Australia. Two P-8 aircraft were used in the search, flying a total of 
404.5 flight hours. One surface vessel, the USNS Cesar Chavez (20 days underway), 
was used for logistical support only. 

Chairman Levin. Alright. But, as of right now, there’s been no 
specific area where we have assigned our ships to go, as of right 
this moment? 

Admiral Greenert. Other than the one that would tow this 
search for the pinger, no, sir. Not at this time, that I’m aware of. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Alright, thanks. 

Just a couple of questions. Let’s see, I guess. Admiral, this might 
go to you as well. Let me start first with Secretary Mabus. The 
Navy is going to be conducting a review of the LCS program to as- 
sess options for future purchases, beyond the 32 ships currently ap- 
proved. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mabus. That’s correct. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Will the Navy’s review include the current de- 
signs derivatives of the current LCS designs and a new ship de- 
sign? 

Mr. Mabus. Senator, the review that was ordered by the Sec- 
retary of Defense — and I think it’s very important as you pointed 
out to go exactly with what the Secretary has ordered — is that we 
do a review of the ship, as we do of almost every Navy type of ship, 
that there are three options coming out of this review. One, is to 
continue to build the LCS, as is; two, is to build a modified version 
of the LCS; and three, is to build a completely new ship. But the 
instruction also continues that we are to take cost and delivery 
time to the fleet into account. The only thing that has been paused 
now is that we are not to enter into contract negotiations past 32 
ships. But that 32 ships will take us to 2019. 

Chairman Levin. You’re not to enter contract negotiations be- 
yond that until this review is completed. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mabus. That’s correct. This review will be completed this 
year. 
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Chairman Levin. Alright. 

Admiral, let me ask you about the survivability requirements for 
the LCS program. Are those requirements different than the sur- 
vivability requirements for cruisers and destroyers? 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, sir, they are. There are levels of surviv- 
ability, as we call them. Survivability three, that’s a cruiser, de- 
stroyer, and carrier, and that means you take a missile hit, guns 
hit, mine, and maybe torpedo, and you continue to fight on. The 
militarization, if you will, the building standards, are different. 

Level two, amphibious ships and some submarines. In that one, 
you are able to continue fighting on in some circumstances very 
late out. 

Then, there’s level one, and level one is where we have frigates 
and the LCS. 

If I may, sir, the “survivability” is a broader term than we’re giv- 
ing it credit for. There are three elements to survivability. The sus- 
ceptibility to get a hit — in other words, your ability to defend your- 
self; then there’s the vulnerability — and that would be taking the 
shock, the effect of the hit itself, the compartmentalization; and 
then, lastly is the recovery, the damage control — firefighting, auto- 
matic firefighting, automatic dewatering, and all that. All of those 
go together. 

We’ve looked at LCS and compared it with our frigate, which 
folks have been happy with, and it meets or exceeds the same 
standards of those elements of survivability and recoverability that 
I just laid out to you. 

I will tell you, we can do a little bit more in susceptibility, but 
LCS does meet the standards in the design that we laid forward 
and everybody, if you will, signed up to. Sometimes the question 
is, “I want better survivability.” That’s fine. We can work on the 
susceptibility, and we do have a plan in place. 

Chairman Levin. Now, are the requirements for LCS ships, in 
terms of survivability and the other elements mentioned, approved 
by the Joint Requirements Oversight Council? 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, sir, they were. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Are you a supporter of this ship? 

Admiral Greenert. I am, yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Can you tell us why? 

Admiral Greenert. First of all, we need small surface combat- 
ants. I have 26. We need 52. 

Number two, I look at the potential of this ship. All the discus- 
sions that we just had on survivability notwithstanding, we can get 
there in that regard, but this ship has the ability to grow. It has 
speed, it has volume, and it has capacity. We can put payloads in 
there, as we’ve proven and as we have in the program of record. 
We talk about it as only a counter-surface anti-submarine, if you 
will, and my warfare ship, but I think there’s more because of the 
ability to grow, as we have just talked about with Secretary Mabus. 
We’ll go to another flight, and that ship could look quite different 
although they’re the same hull. If you look at our strike fighter, the 
Hornet, if you look at our destroyers, we’re coming up on our fourth 
flight, and the very satisfying Arleigh Burke-class destroyers. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Hirono? 
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Senator, would you, when you’re done, if there’s no one else here, 
would you then adjourn? If there is someone else here, would you 
then call upon them? Because I’m going to have to leave. 

Senator Hirono. Certainly. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you all very much for your testimony 
today. 

Senator Hirono [presiding]. I want to start by, of course, thank- 
ing you for your service, and all of the men and women that you 
lead and their commitment. 

Secretary Mabus, as I was reading your testimony and you noted 
that there are four key factors that make our global presence and 
action possible, and one of these factors is the people. Your testi- 
mony went into some detail about your initiatives in regard to 
meeting the challenges of suicide, sexual assault, and alcohol-re- 
lated incidents. I want to commend you for these initiatives, be- 
cause this committee spent considerable time on the issue of sexual 
assault. I will have a continuing interest in the outcomes of your 
initiatives in this area. 

Turning to my questions. You responded to a number of ques- 
tions regarding your efforts to become more energy self-sufficient 
and to decrease our reliance on very expensive oil to fuel our ef- 
forts. I agree with you that over the long-term, that we do need to 
move toward energy self-sufficiency because that does enable us to 
pay for the soldiers, sailors, and the platforms that we’re all talk- 
ing about. I commend you for your forward thinking in this area. 
I wanted to ask you, what is the importance of R&D in helping the 
Navy meet the energy security goals that you’ve outlined and that 
you’ve set? 

Mr. Mabus. R&D in this area, as in all areas, is one of the edges 
that we have. As I’ve said in an answer to a previous question, in 
terms of much of this alternative energy, we’re there, in terms of 
production, in terms of what we can do now. There are still many 
areas that we need to research, that we need to look into because 
of potential for growth, potential for savings, potential to make us 
better warfighters. That’s one of the reasons that we have fought 
so hard in this budget submission to protect R&D funding all 
across the Navy, because our people are our first edge; our tech- 
nology and our R&D is the other edge that we bring in the world. 

Senator Hirono. Of course, I am very aware that there are ef- 
forts underway in Hawaii that are actually already saving money 
in this area. 

Admiral Greenert, you mentioned that, due to fiscal constraints, 
the Department of the Navy will not meet the mandated capital in- 
vestment of 6 percent across all shipyards and depots described in 
fiscal year 2015. The Navy projects an investment of 3.5 percent in 
fiscal year 2015, and the budget proposal does fund the most crit- 
ical deficiencies related to productivity and safety at our naval 
shipyards. Of course, we have a very large naval shipyard in Ha- 
waii, as well as in other States. 

Can you comment to the importance of the sustainment, restora- 
tion, and modernization funding for the shipyards, and what the 
impact of this reduced level of capital investment will be? 
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Admiral Greenert. Yes, Senator. It’s more than just maintain- 
ing, if you will, buildings, utilities, and all that. It will increase the 
efficiency of the shipyard as well. We’ve seen payback in that. 

I regret that we didn’t meet that. I will tell you that I’m com- 
mitted in the execution of this budget as we look for opportunities 
to reprogram money. It is my intention to do as much as feasible 
to do that. We’ll look for other programs that aren’t obligating 
right. This will be a priority of mine in a reprogramming request. 

Senator Hirono. I’m glad to hear that because I have certainly 
seen firsthand how, for example, modernizing of a shipyard really 
enables for better efficiency, not to mention the impact on the mo- 
rale of the men and women who work in our shipyards. So thank 
you for your efforts. 

General Amos, as the rotational movements in Hawaii continue 
for the marines around the Pacific and we in Hawaii are going to 
see an eventual movement of more troops, additional marines to 
our State from Okinawa, mainly, can you talk to the importance 
of the availability of training ranges for our marines as they rotate 
to Hawaii, for example? 

General Amos. Senator, I’d be happy to. We’re joined at the hip 
with the Army National Guard and the Guard folks there in Ha- 
waii right now, and the U.S. Army, with regards to the Pohakuloa 
Training Area (PTA) on the Big Island. There’s a lot more that we 
can do there. There’s discussion underway right now about building 
a runway, where we could land C-17s down there in the PTA area 
itself, making some building areas down there, temporary building 
areas, that both the Army and the Marine Corps could use, and the 
Guard when we deploy down there. We use our ground forces in 
Hawaii, that’s really their sole ground training area. You can fire 
artillery, you can fire mortars, we can do air-to-ground there. It’s 
significant for us, so it’s very important for the forces that are 
there. 

We’re going to bring in another 900 marines over the next couple 
of years that will fall in on Kaneohe, on the facilities there. But 
even beyond that, the other 2,700 marines that we’ll bring into the 
Hawaii area at the end of the Pacific realignment for us — it’s one 
of the last things that happens, but it’s 2,700 marines coming to 
Hawaii — and those are marines that will need training ranges and 
facilities. So this is very important. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you. I’ll certainly do my part to make 
sure that the people of Hawaii understand the importance of the 
training facilities, because those kinds of issues can become very 
controversial in the community, with regard to Pohakuloa, Makua, 
and other areas. 

I see my time is up and I don’t see anyone else here. 

I thank you, once again, for being here and for your testimony. 

This committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:42 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Bill Nelson 

EAST COAST STRATEGIC DISPERSAL 

1. Senator Nelson. Secretary Mabus, the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP) 
accompanying this year’s budget request did not include construction at Naval Sta- 
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tion Mayport necessary for accomplishing strategic dispersal of the carrier fleet on 
the east coast. This indicates there will be no progress towards achieving strategic 
dispersal through at least 2019. When do you anticipate the Navy will request to 
restart the initiative? 

Mr. Mabus. The Navy remains committed to strategic dispersal of east coast car- 
riers and intends to homeport a CVN in Mayport in the future. The current budg- 
etary uncertainty prevents us from identifying a specihc timeline. The decision has 
been made to defer the investment required to homeport a CVN in Mayport at this 
time due to hscal constraints. 

2. Senator Nelson. Secretary Mabus, do you anticipate having to reanalyze cost 
projections for the required military construction (MILCON)? 

Mr. Mabus. Once the MILCON projects required to support homeporting a CVN 
at Mayport are programmed in a future year, the cost estimates will be rehned to 
reflect current economic conditions and lessons learned from completed projects. 

3. Senator Nelson. Secretary Mabus, one of the facilities which Mayport requires 
to be constructed to support a nuclear powered aircraft carrier is a nuclear con- 
trolled industrial facility (CIF). The Navy’s estimate for building a CIF at Mayport 
was $160 million, while the Government Accountability Office (GAO) estimates the 
building should cost $35 to $95 million. After those estimates were produced, a CIF 
was completed in Portsmouth, VA, for $33 million. Why does the Navy estimate a 
facility at Mayport Naval Air Station would cost almost hve times as much as the 
facility built in Virginia? 

Mr. Mabus. Several factors contribute to the disparity in cost between the Norfolk 
Naval Shipyard (NNSY) CIF and Mayport: project scope, timing, and location. First, 
a direct one-for-one comparison of the NNSY CIF to Mayport cannot be made as sev- 
eral structures critical to operating a CIF already exist in Norfolk, but not in 
Mayport. Mayport cost estimates include construction costs for similar facilities. 

Second, the Mayport CIF design is more robust to accommodate the increased po- 
tential for higher storm surges due to its location adjacent to the coast of Florida. 

Third, the downturn in the economy after 2008 has led to a more favorable bid- 
ding climate nationwide. The award amount of $26.3 million for the NNSY CIF in 
2012 reflects a winning bid in the current economic climate. In contrast, cost esti- 
mates for Mayport were prepared early in 2008 to inform the selection of a Pre- 
ferred Alternative from among many different ship homeporting options as part of 
the 2008 Environmental Impact Statement. Estimates for all the Mayport options 
were very conservative, as they were based on preliminary data and took into con- 
sideration the post-Katrina cost escalations prevalent in Florida and the other Gulf 
Coast States at the time. Should the CIF be programmed in a future year, the esti- 
mate would be rehned to reflect current economic conditions and lessons learned 
from constructing the CIF in Norfolk. 

4. Senator Nelson. Secretary Mabus, are there lessons learned in the construc- 
tion of the Virginia CIF that could be applied to Mayport? 

Mr. Mabus. As with any MILCON project, there were lessons learned during the 
planning, design, and construction process for the CIF at NNSY. Should the 
Mayport CIF be programmed in the future, the estimate would be rehned to rehect 
current economic conditions and lessons learned from completed projects. 


AERIAL SURVEILLANCE, COMMAND, AND CONTROL 

5. Senator Nelson. Admiral Greenert, this year’s hscal year 2015 procurement 
plan requests four E-2D aircraft in the base budget, with an additional aircraft pur- 
chased with the Opportunity, Growth, and Security Initiative (OGSI) funds. Can 
you please describe the difference in your ability to conduct aerial surveillance and 
command and control if the Navy is not allowed to procure all hve E-2Ds? 

Admiral Greenert. The hfth E-2D currently in the President’s budget request for 
hscal year 2015 OGSI and on the Navy Unfunded Priority List (UPL) would provide 
additional hexibility to the Navy’s Master Aviation Plan, mitigating the risk of po- 
tential delays to E-2C to E-2D transitions, and subsequent operational deploy- 
ments. The Navy will transition all 10 of its carrier air wings from E-2C to E-2D 
and can only convert a particular squadron when 5 E-2Ds are built and delivered. 
Due to training and logistic constraints, operating with mixed E-2 squadrons of Cs 
and Ds is not effective or efficient. The multiyear procurement and future produc- 
tion plans average hve aircraft per year, but hscal year 2015 funding fell short re- 
sulting in only four E-2Ds. 
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The heart of the E-2D is the new mechanically-rotated, electronically-scanned 
radar, APY-9, and the 18-channel antenna, ADS-18. Combined with powerful new 
software and advanced computing power, the E-2D delivers anti-ship cruise missile 
defense against low observable targets over land and in denied access environments. 
Integrated with the other elements of Naval Integrated Fire Control-Counter Air 
(NIFC-CA), E-2D provides the carrier battle group with the highest level of surviv- 
ability in the anti-access/area-denial (A2/AD) environment, thus increasing its 
lethality over the legacy E-2C. 


P-8 RADAR PERFORMANCE 

6. Senator Nelson. Admiral Greenert, I’m pleased to see the Navy’s P-8 Maritime 
Reconnaissance plane being put to use in the Pacific. Can you please discuss how 
the Navy is addressing concerns about the P-8’s radar performance, sensor integra- 
tion, and data transfer capabilities that were raised in the Department of Defense’s 
(DOD) December 2013 Director, Operational Test and Evaluation (DOT&E) report? 

Admiral Greenert. Initial operational test and evaluation (lOT&E) completed in 
March 2013 and evaluated the P-8A version 10 software. This evaluation was the 
basis for the DOT&E report. lOT&E identified four major operational test defi- 
ciencies tied to the intelligence collection mission area, all of which had been pre- 
viously documented during Developmental Test (DT). The four deficiencies were: (1) 
incorrect radar SAR map elevation data; (2) smeared SAR imagery; (3) inability to 
connect to some SIPRNET web sites; and (4) inoperative specific emitter identifica- 
tion system. 

P-8A version 20 software, released in June 2013, corrected the first three of these 
deficiencies. These corrections then were evaluated during DT in August 2013 and 
again during a follow-on test and evaluation (FOT&E) period which completed in 
March 2014. DT concluded that the version 20 software fixed or significantly re- 
duced the severity of the first three deficiencies. Formal FOT&E results will be re- 
ported in the coming months. Additionally, version 20 software has been in use by 
the Fleet since the beginning of the first operational deployment in December 2013. 
To date, the Fleet has reported no problems with any of these first three defi- 
ciencies, confirming the success of the correction effort. A correction for the fourth 
and final deficiency (specific emitter identification system) is included in the P-8A 
version 40 software scheduled for release in July 2015. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jeanne Shaheen 

BASE CLOSURE AND REALIGNMENT COMMISSION AND PORTSMOUTH NAVAL SHIPYARD 

7. Senator Shaheen. Admiral Greenert, as you are aware, DOD has recently an- 
nounced that it intends to request another Base Realignment and Closure (BRAG) 
round from Congress. As chairman of the Readiness and Management Support Sub- 
committee, I fully appreciate DOD’s fiscal challenges, particularly our critical readi- 
ness shortfalls. However, I strongly disagree that another BRAC round is needed 
at this time, and I will not support one in the upcoming National Defense Author- 
ization Act (NDAA). I was heartened by your statement in Florida last week that 
you “did not see a need for BRAC” within the Navy. Could you please speak to the 
importance of supporting our shipyards and maintenance facilities so that we con- 
tinue to maintain this critical capability? 

Admiral Greenert. Navy shipyards and maintenance facilities are vital to Fleet 
readiness. Naval shipyards provide organic capability to perform depot/inter- 
mediate-level maintenance, modernization, emergency repair work on nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft carriers/submarines, and complement the private sector’s capability for 
conventional surface ship maintenance. It is critical that Navy maintains this capa- 
bility to meet current operational requirements and achieve the expected platform 
service life of surface ships, aircraft carriers, and submarines. 


DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE 

8. Senator Shaheen. Admiral Greenert, when Mr. Work testified before this com- 
mittee last month, he described the U.S. shipbuilding industrial base as “under 
pressure.” Last year, the Navy projected the population of expert and highly experi- 
enced shipyard employees to decline by over 40 percent. Are you concerned about 
the health of the defense industrial base with regards to shipbuilding generally and 
submarines in particular? 
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Admiral Greenert. The shipbuilding industrial base necessary to build and main- 
tain platforms for defense relies on a complex, heavy industry where ships are pro- 
cured at very low annual production rates that require significant capital invest- 
ment and infrastructure, coupled with a wide range of technical capabilities de- 
signed for operations at sea, undersea, and air, often requiring unique design and 
engineering skills. Accordingly, lead ship design contracts and modifications to ex- 
isting ships are the primary means for maintaining shipbuilding design engineering 
skills in the United States. A stable industrial base is required to ensure minimum 
sustainable work force employment levels and retention of critical skills to meet 
both design and construction requirements. 

Today, we do have some sectors of the shipbuilding industrial base that are 
healthier than others. However, there are not enough ships being built to sustain 
all sectors of the industrial base at an optimal level. Together with Congress, the 
Navy has worked hard to provide stability, via multi-year and block-buy contracts, 
to a number of our shipbuilding programs, which has had a positive effect on those 
shipbuilders and vendors. While our auxiliary shipbuilding sector has been bolstered 
by recent commercial new construction orders, these orders provide only near-term 
workload, and future commercial orders are viewed as less probable. Combined with 
a reduced backlog and projected Navy orders of only one amphibious ship and eight 
auxiliary ships within the FYDP, this means that the amphibious and auxiliary 
shipbuilding sector is most at risk. 

Our submarine industrial base is at its most robust and healthy level in over 15 
years due to the two per year Virginia-clasa multi-year procurement. However, the 
Navy has not designed a new ballistic missile submarine since the 1970s or built 
one since the last 0/jjo-class delivered in 1997. We are taking the necessary steps 
to restart a dormant missile tube and launch tube industrial base. 

9. Senator Shaheen. Admiral Greenert, I was pleased to see that the Navy is con- 
tinuing with its plans to procure 21 new Virginia-class submarines by 2020. Do you 
feel confident that the Navy’s submarine procurement plan is adequate, particularly 
given that the overall number of submarines is set to decline and China is expand- 
ing its own capabilities in this area? 

Admiral Greenert. The 2012 Force Structure Assessment (FSA) determined that 
48 attack submarines is the minimum required for the Navy to meet all mission 
areas outlined in the Defense Strategic Guidance (DSG). 

According to our President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 30-year ship building 
plan, submarine force structure slowly declines below the 48 SSN minimum require- 
ment from 2025-2034, with a low of 41 from 2028-2030. Navy is mitigating this 
shortfall through three parallel efforts: continuing procurement of two Virginia-class 
submarines per year, reducing the construction span of Virginia-class submarines, 
and extending the service lives of selected attack submarines. Continued procure- 
ment of two Virginia-class SSNs per year mitigates the severity of the SSN shortfall 
while maintaining a balanced portfolio throughout the other Navy ship building pro- 
grams within the fiscal guidance provided. 

If we return to the Budget Control Act of 2011 (BCA) revised discretionary caps 
in fiscal year 2016, we will be compelled to reduce force structure to ensure we 
maintain a balanced, ready force under the reduced fiscal topline. Under BCA level 
funding, the Navy will not be able to sustain two Virginia-class procurements a year 
resulting in an even lower number of attack submarines. 

SEA-FLOOR SCARRING 

10. Senator Shaheen. Admiral Greenert, submarines and other ocean vessels 
produce wakes that can alter water column stresses. In littoral zones containing 
moveable sediment, these wakes have the potential to leave a vessel-specific signa- 
ture in bottom roughness patterns. The bottom roughness signature is characterized 
by the ripple wavelength, height, and orientation. A modification of this roughness 
due to local modification of the water column and bottom stresses can result in tem- 
porary sea-floor scarring. Harnessing this technology could 3deld significant benefits 
for the Navy. Can you describe to what extent the Navy has evaluated, or is cur- 
rently studying, the potential of sea scarring and its ability to aid undersea oper- 
ations? 

Admiral Greenert. The Navy currently has no program of record to evaluate or 
study the potential of sea scarring and its ability to aid in undersea operations. 
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SPECIAL OPERATIONS CRAFT 

11. Senator Shaheen. Admiral Greenert, one of the persistent challenges for Spe- 
cial Operations Craft is balancing high-speed, open ocean capability with substantial 
shock and vibration experienced by operators under those conditions. Repeated ex- 
posure can lead to discomfort, injury, and performance degradation. Can you de- 
scribe the U.S. Special Operations Command’s (SOCOM) efforts to develop or sup- 
port commercially available platforms that could address this issue? 

Admiral Greenert. I appreciate your concerns about our special operators, but 
I defer to Admiral McRaven to provide the answer to your question on SOCOM’s 
small craft acquisition efforts. 

12. Senator Shaheen. Admiral Greenert, is SOCOM working with the Office of 
Naval Research or other DOD RDT&E programs on a solution to this challenge? 

Admiral Greenert. I know that NAVSEA Naval Surface Warfare Center (NSWC) 
Panama City and NSWC Carderock Division, Norfolk Detachment are working with 
SOCOM, however I defer to Admiral McRaven to provide more specifics on Special 
Operations craft-related research and development (R&D) efforts. 


Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 

MEETING AND SUSTAINING THE FLEET SIZE GOAL OF 300 SHIPS 

13. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the Navy’s long- 
range 30-year ship acquisition plan calls for a 306-ship fleet. The Navy’s plan calls 
for building a new Ford-class aircraft carrier only every 5 years. How do you rec- 
oncile this budget and the FYDP with achieving and sustaining that 306-ship goal, 
in both the near-term and over the next 30 years? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. The fiscal year 2015 President’s budget fully 
funds the construction of naval vessels in the fiscal years 2015 to 2019 FYDP. This 
budget also builds and maintains a battle force inventory of near or above 300 ships, 
and ultimately achieves the 2012 FSA objective of 306 battle force ships. 

Within the long-range 30-year shipbuilding plan, both in the FYDP and across the 
30-year period, CVN procurement remains on 5-year centers, meeting the require- 
ment of 11 carriers, as validated by the 2012 FSA, in fiscal year 2016 with the deliv- 
ery of the Gerald R. Ford (CVN-78) through fiscal year 2039. The use of incre- 
mental funding mitigates funding spikes in the Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 
appropriation, and allows the Navy to procure these large capital ships and apply 
funding to other shipbuilding programs concurrently. This is a more practical and 
effective procurement strategy that enables the Navy to reach its force structure 
goals. 

Building CVNs on 5-year centers is more fiscally sustainable, but will ultimately 
arrive at a CVN force of 10 carriers, as shown in the 30-year shipbuilding plan be- 
ginning in fiscal year 2040 based on an expected service life of 50 years. With the 
current CVN force at 10 ships until CVN-78 delivers in fiscal year 2016, the depart- 
ment has looked at the risk to operational plans and presence requirements. 
Changes in maintenance and operation strategies such as implementing the Opti- 
mized Fleet Response Plan will mitigate the risks associated with having a 10-car- 
rier force. 

In addition, over the next 25 years, several factors could influence the force struc- 
ture requirement necessary in fiscal year 2040, such as changes to the presence re- 
quirement, our ability to fulfill requirements based on the capabilities of new and 
modernized payloads and platforms, the global environment, and the defense strat- 
egy. Technology could also advance over the next 25 years to enable us to extend 
the service life of the Ford-class aircraft carriers. The department supports the cur- 
rent acquisition plan to meet today’s defense strate^, and continues to review the 
force structure requirement and long-range shipbuilding plan every year. 

14. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, if sequestration continues in full until 
2023, what size fleet are we likely to see and how would that alter the Navy’s pres- 
ence mission? At a certain point doesn’t quantity have a quality all its own? 

Mr. Mabus. If sequestration continues in fiscal year 2016 and beyond, one poten- 
tial scenario could result in a fleet size of 304 ships. However, sustaining forward 
presence would continue to be a high priority for the Navy. One of the key areas 
of the Quadrennial Defense Review’s updated strategy is “rebalancing and sus- 
taining our presence and posture abroad” and it requires the Navy to “continue to 
build a future fleet that is able to deliver the required presence and capabilities and 
address the most important warfighting scenarios.” Even under sequestration. Navy 
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would continue to utilize cost-effective approaches to sustaining forward presence, 
such as forward basing, forward operating, and forward stationing ships. 

Capacity does impact the Navy’s ability to fulfill the defense missions, primarily 
in our ability to surge forces and deploy within 30 days. If sequestration continues, 
we would have a reduced surge capacity and reduced ability to conduct more than 
one multi-phased major contingency simultaneously. 

15. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, with a smaller fleet we will see longer de- 
ployments, and as our experience from the 1970s shows, won’t that lead to per- 
sonnel retention and loss of critical experienced personnel? 

Mr. Mabus. I disagree with the opening premise of the question; we will not have 
a smaller fleet. There were 316 ships in the fleet on September 11, 2001, and 278 
ships in 2008. We are growing the fleet to over 300 ships before the end of the dec- 
ade, assuming we can avoid returning to sequestration. 

That said, longer deployments can present retention challenges, which Navy is ad- 
dressing through the Optimized Fleet Response Plan (OFRP) and special and incen- 
tive pays. OFRP will result in more predictable deployment schedules, improved 
quality of work, enhanced quality of life and an acceptable personnel tempo. In rec- 
ognition of longer deplo 3 Tnents and the arduous nature of sea duty. Navy is increas- 
ing career sea pay and career sea pay premium rates, and is pursuing authority 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) to pay sailors for extended deploy- 
ments. Funding for these special and incentive pays is included in the President’s 
budget. 

16. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, if the long-range plan is to only build a 
Ford-class aircraft carrier every 5 years, and assuming a service life for the carriers 
of 50 years, then is that not effectively going to only a 10-aircraft carrier-deployable 
force instead of the 1 1 required by law? 

Mr. Mabus. Based on the current schedule, the aircraft carrier force structure will 
be restored to 11 CVNs with the projected delivery of CVN-78 in 2016. The current 
construction schedule for Ford-class carriers, as depicted in the Navy’s 30-year ship- 
building plan, maintains a force structure of at least 11 carriers until 2039, after 
which the fleet is currently projected to be reduced to 10 CVNs without any major 
changes in the interim 24 years. 


SHIP COUNTING RULES CHANGE 

17. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the Navy’s budget 
reflects a revision to its ship counting rules. Please explain why the Navy has made 
this change? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. Our decision to change the ship counting pro- 
cedures was not without careful thought and planning to ensure that we are accu- 
rately representing the Fleet and how we are delivering the capability needed to 
conduct the missions outlined in the DSG. The new counting methodology provides 
flexibility to the combatant commanders to assess the near-term environment and 
changing situations faced in meeting the demands of the DSG. This will include For- 
ward Deployed Naval Forces (FDNF), whether self-deployable or non-self- 
deployable, being added to the battle force count dependent on the mission, location, 
and required capabilities. 

The new counting methodology allows ship types routinely requested by the com- 
batant commanders and allocated through the Global Force Management Allocation 
Plan (GFMAP) to be counted on a case-by-case basis with the recommendation of 
the Chief of Naval Operations and approved by the Secretary of the Navy. This will 
be a temporary authorization to include these ships in the ship count and will re- 
main in effect until the ships are no longer requested in the GFMAP or are retired 
(whichever occurs first). 

18. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, how are the new ship counting rules more 
flexible in response to GFMAP and combat command demand signals? 

Mr. Mabus. Our decision to change the ship counting procedures was not without 
careful thought and planning to ensure that we are accurately representing the 
Fleet and how we are delivering the capability needed to conduct the missions out- 
lined in the DSG. The new counting methodology provides flexibility to the combat- 
ant commanderss to assess the near-term environment and changing situations 
faced in meeting the demands of the DSG. This will include FDNFs, whether self- 
deployable or non-self-deployable, being added to the battle force count dependent 
on the mission, location, and required capabilities. 
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The new counting methodology allows ship types routinely requested by the com- 
batant commanders and allocated through the GFMAP to be counted on a case-by- 
case basis with the recommendation of the Chief of Naval Operations and approved 
by the Secretary of the Navy. This will be a temporary authorization to include 
these ships in the ship count and will remain in effect until the ships are no longer 
requested in the GFMAP or are retired (whichever occurs first). 

19. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the Navy’s budget 
reflects a revision to its ship counting rules. What would have been the number of 
ships before this change was made? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. Under the new counting methodology, the 
battle force will be 284 ships at the end of fiscal year 2015 and 309 ships at the 
end of fiscal year 2019. Under the previous counting rules the overall battle force 
inventory would have been 274 ships at the end of fiscal year 2015 and 301 ships 
at the end of fiscal year 2019. 

20. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the Navy’s budget 
reflects a revision to its ship counting rules. Should we also be counting those ships 
in an extended 3- to 4-year overhaul as a combat readily deployable ship? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. Yes, the Department of the Navy believes 
that we should continue to include ships in extended overhaul as part of the battle 
force inventory because they are still “combat capable ships that contribute to 
warfighting missions, specific combat support missions, or service support missions,” 
as described in Secretary of the Navy instruction 5030. 8B. These ships could still 
be returned to service should the security environment demand additional ships. At 
any given point in time and on a continuing basis, all battle force ships enter some 
type of maintenance or modernization availability lasting from several weeks, to 
several months and even several years. Not being “combat readily deployable” does 
not change the ship’s status as an inventory asset to the Navy. 


BIOFUELS 

21. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, you note in your testimony that, “we now 
are working with four companies that will — that are obligated to provide us with 
163 million gallons of biofuel at 2016 at less than $3.50 a gallon.” Are these 
amounts actually assumed in your budget submission estimates? Please clarify any 
differences. 

Mr. Mabus. If all four Defense Production Act (DPA) companies are selected for 
Phase II funding awards, those companies have committed to provide the domestic 
fuels market with more than 160 million gallons of advanced drop-in, military com- 
patible biofuels. The weighted average price of this fuel will be less than $3.50 with 
production beginning in 2016. 

The funding for nearly all operational, conventional and alternative, fuel pur- 
chases comes from the Defense Working Capital Fund (DWCF) and will continue to 
do so for the foreseeable future. The DWCF is a revolving fund of operations and 
maintenance (O&M) dollars. Each year the Navy submits the total number of gal- 
lons of fuel it will need to conduct its mission. The price Navy will pay for fuel is 
set by the Comptroller in OSD. As a matter of policy, DOD will only purchase bulk 
quantities of alternative fuels that are cost-competitive with conventional fuels. 
Therefore, there are no additional budget estimates submitted to account for oper- 
ational purchases of alternative fuels. The fuel being produced by the DPA compa- 
nies is “drop-in” meaning it will be mixed into the general fuel pool and indistin- 
guishable from conventional products. 


OPPORTUNITY, GROWTH, AND SECURITY INITIATIVE 

22. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, the administration has proposed the OGSI 
as a means to provide additional funding above the BCA caps as a part of this budg- 
et: the administration’s initiative would provide for $56 billion in total of which $28 
billion would go to DOD. In addition, the DOD budget request includes amounts 
roughly about $29 billion per-year between fiscal year 2016 and fiscal year 2019, 
totaling $115 billion. What is the Navy’s share of the administration’s OGSI for the 
fiscal year 2015 requested amount of $28 billion? 

Mr. Mabus. The Department of the Navy’s share of the $28 billion requested for 
DOD is $9 billion. Of the $9 billion, $7.6 billion was for Navy and $1.4 billion was 
for Marine Corps. 
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23. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what is the Navy’s share of the $115 billion 
included in the DOD budget request in the out-years by fiscal year, fiscal years 
2016-2019? 

Mr. Mabus. The OGSI is a 1-year request in fiscal year 2015 to accelerate readi- 
ness improvements that are proposed more gradually in the fiscal year 2015 Presi- 
dent’s budget submission. Currently, there is no OGSI request for fiscal years 2016- 
2019. 

The DOD’s fiscal year 2015 President’s budget submission includes $115 billion 
in funding above the revised discretionary caps of the BCA of 2011 for fiscal years 
2015-2019. The Navy’s share for fiscal years 2016-2019 by fiscal year is estimated 
as follows: 

Fiscal Year 2016: $11 billion 

Fiscal Year 2017: $9 billion 

Fiscal Year 2018: $8 billion 

Fiscal Year 2019: $6 billion 

Total Fiscal Years 2016-2019: $34 billion 

24. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, can you provide the specific line item 
(amount and effort) details of the OGSI request? 

Mr. Mabus. Yes, the line item detail, including funding, is provided in the DOD 
report attached. The report is organized by Appropriation type (e.g., O&M, procure- 
ment, et cetera) and with each appropriation is line item detail. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

25. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, in light of the civilian personnel hiring 
freezes and furloughs that occurred in fiscal year 2014, what impacts were there on 
the shipyards and aviation depots? How were they mitigated or what risk was as- 
sumed? 

Mr. Mabus. The fiscal year 2013 hiring freeze and overtime funding restrictions 
created a capacity shortfall for naval shipyards resulting in deferral of approxi- 
mately 76,000 man-days of planned work from fiscal year 2013 to fiscal year 2014. 
Navy mitigated the impact by lifting the hiring freeze in June 2013, commencing 
aggressive recruitment efforts, and exempting shipyards from civilian furloughs. 
Even with those efforts, the number of personnel at the end of fiscal year 2013 was 
about 200 below the budgeted end strength. 

Commander, Fleet Readiness Center (COMFRC) lost 12 working days on all pro- 
duction lines across the fleet readiness centers. This issue was exacerbated by the 
fiscal year 2013 hiring freeze and resulted in COMFRC understaffing its fiscal year 
2014 requirement by just under 600 full-time equivalent (FTE) personnel. Addition- 
ally, the furlough resulted in 43 aircraft and 289 engine repair delays and caused 
a net operating loss of approximately $8 million to this working capital funded orga- 
nization. 

26. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what is the civilian personnel hiring plan 
for the shipyards in fiscal year 2015? 

Mr. Mabus. The following table provides information on the staffing requirements 
for fiscal year 2015 for the four Naval Shipyards (Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, 
NNSY, Puget Sound Naval Shipyard (PSNS) and Intermediate Maintenance Facility 
(IMF), and Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard and IMF. 


Naval Shipyard FY15 Controls 


PNSY 

NNSY 

PSNS& 

IMF 

PHNSY&IMF 

FY14 End Strength 

4.772 

9.551 

12,250 

4,455 

Hires 

387 

890 

492 

245 

Attrition 

(225) 

(690) 

(700) 

(270) 

Planned FY15 

End Strength 

4,934 

9,751 

12,042 

4,430 


27. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, Avondale Shipyard in Louisiana is sched- 
uled to close in a few years with no remaining work. What other new construction 
shipyards face a similar problem during the FYDP time horizon? 

Mr. Mabus. While no other new construction shipyards are currently scheduled 
to close during the FYDP time horizon, any reductions in planned ship procure- 
ments resulting from sequestration in fiscal years 2016 to 2019 will further exacer- 
bate shipbuilding industrial base issues and could result in significant lay-offs and/ 
or closures in those areas most affected. 


OHIO replacement program 

28. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, 2 years ago due to fiscal challenges the 
Navy was forced to delay the procurement start of the Ohio replacement program 
(ORP). Planned procurement now will not begin until fiscal year 2021. The ships 
will begin to deliver about 7 years later just in time to replace the aging 0/iio-class 
Ballistic Missile Submarine (SSBN), assuming there are no construction delays. 
This new submarine is anticipated to cost more than $6 billion per ship in then- 
year dollars and there is concern that cost will crowd out other important ship- 
building program needs, like attack submarines and surface combatants. Admiral 
John M. Richardson, Director of Naval Reactors, has testified that funding shortfalls 
made impossible the purchase of vital capital equipment and postponed infrastruc- 
ture improvements, most notably defunding high performance computing capacity 
that is needed to deliver the ORP reactor design on time and to support the existing 
fleet. Cancelling this computer purchase in fiscal year 2014 has resulted in at least 
a 6-month delay to reactor core manufacturing, impacting the ORP lead-ship con- 
struction schedule. Is the ORP still on schedule, and is the program fully funded 
in the current fiscal year 2015 DOD budget, including the out-years? 
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Mr. Mabus. Naval Reactor’s Department of Energy (DOE) funding was reduced 
by $151 million in fiscal year 2014. As a result of that funding shortfall, there was 
insufficient funding to support a planned procurement ($11 million) for high per- 
formance computers (HPC) that are necessary to complete the reactor design for the 
ORP as well as support fleet operations. As a result, the ORP reactor core design 
is expected to be delayed by 6 months. Naval Reactors is working with DOE on a 
path forward that will provide resources to procure the computers this year. If that 
proves unsuccessful. Naval Reactors will reprioritize fiscal year 2015 resources, at 
the detriment of other requirements, to procure HPCs, dependent upon their fiscal 
year 2015 appropriation level. If the HPC procurement can take place by the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 2015, the impact to ORP can be minimized. 

The DOE shortfall is the only issue delaying the program at this time. The pro- 
gram is fully funded in the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget request for the 
FYDP. 

29. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, are there shortfalls in the related DOE 
budget request that will impact planned ship construction? How will they be ad- 
dressed? 

Mr. Mabus. Naval Reactor’s DOE funding in fiscal year 2014 is $151 million 
below the requested level. Nearly $100 million of this reduction was directed against 
the Naval Reactors’ Operations and Infrastructure funding line, which among other 
activities, funds two Naval Reactor laboratories, two prototype reactor plants, and 
the spent fuel processing facility — all of which support the current and future nu- 
clear fleet. One impact of this shortfall was insufficient funding to support a 
planned capital equipment procurement ($11 million) for HPCs that are necessary 
to complete the reactor core design for the ORP. As a result, the reactor core design 
would have been delayed by 6 months. Additionally, this funding shortfall, if not re- 
solved, would have resulted in shutdown of one training reactor in New York, reduc- 
ing nuclear operator training pipeline capacity. The resultant 450 operator per year 
shortfall would have impacted all nuclear powered ships, including those under con- 
struction with Navy crews on-board. The delay to spent fuel handling infrastructure 
will impact nuclear powered submarine and aircraft carrier refueling/defuelings, but 
not ships in new construction. 

Naval Reactors working with the DOE identified funding to enable fiscal year 
2014 procurement of the required HPC capability, thus keeping ORP on schedule. 
The Navy has provided fiscal year 2014 funding relief for training reactor mainte- 
nance, ensuring the training pipeline capacity remains consistent. 


MARINE CORPS END STRENGTH 

30. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, I understand regardless of what happens with 
sequestration, the Marine Corps is required to reduce end strength to 175,000 Ac- 
tive Duty down from 182,700. In terms of battalions, this translates to 21 battalions 
down from 28 battalions. Could you articulate the risk and the readiness implica- 
tions of drawing down the Marine Corps to these levels? 

General Amos. The current budget supports the 175,000 force at moderate risk. 
At this force level, 20 of our 21 battalions will be required for a major war. Those 
battalions would be adequately trained and ready, but the Marine Corps will be all 
in until the war is over. We will have very little left for crises that could occur in 
other parts of the world. 

A return to sequestration in fiscal year 2016 with a 175,000 force would equate 
to high risk. At this lowered resource level, our units that deploy to combat would 
not be as well trained, and would be slower arriving. This means that it will take 
longer to achieve our objectives, and the human cost would likely be higher. 

31. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, what were the trade-offs that the Marine 
Corps made to sustain this level of end strength? 

General Amos. In order to prioritize emerging demands in a fiscally constrained 
environment, we accepted risk in major combat operations (MCO) and stability oper- 
ations. Thus, the redesigned Marine Corps made tradeoffs in some high end capa- 
bilities, like armor and artillery, in order to concentrate on our role as America’s 
premier crisis response force. 

In the short term, our focus on readiness ensures that our 21 battalions will be 
trained and ready for a major war. However, should major war occur, we will be 
all in until the war is over. We will have very little left for crises that could occur 
in other parts of the world. To meet forward presence demands, our force will main- 
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tain a high operational tempo at 1:2 deployment to dwell ratio which increases risk 
by stressing training requirements and straining our career force. 

The long-term impacts depend in large part on resourcing levels. A return to se- 
questration in fiscal year 2016 with a 175,000 force would equate to high risk. At 
this lowered resource level, our units that deploy to combat would not be as well 
trained, and would be slower arriving. This means that it will take longer to achieve 
our objectives, and the human cost would likely be higher. 


AMPHIBIOUS COMBAT VEHICLE 

32. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, I understand the Amphibious Combat Vehicle 
(ACV) program has been restructured due to technology maturity and affordability. 
Now, the Marine Corps plans to use Marine Personnel Carrier (MPC) program re- 
quirements to define the first increment of the ACV program. How realistic is it to 
expect MPC to be the first increment of ACV? 

General Amos. The MPC, which we refer to as ACV increment 1.1, is a realistic, 
practical, and highly effective means of addressing our infantry mobility require- 
ments. ACV 1.1 is intended to be the acquisition of a non-developmental, medium 
wheeled, armored personnel carrier. This type of combat vehicle is ubiquitous 
throughout the international defense industry and is used by militaries around the 
world. We have worked with industry for many years to encourage the development 
of increased protection, lethality, and mobility capabilities. In 2013, we completed 
government swim and protection testing of several candidate vendors’ vehicles. The 
results were impressive and we believe that this approach will provide a vehicle 
that is superior in many aspects to our current Amphibious Assault Vehicle (AAV) 
and will deliver the capability much faster than a new design. We will upgrade and 
sustain enough AAVs to ensure that we maintain an amphibious capability until the 
new vehicle is fully incorporated as a modern component of the Nation’s power pro- 
jection capabilities. 

33. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, I understand the ACV program has been re- 
structured due to technology maturity and affordability. Now, the Marine Corps 
plans to use MPC program requirements to define the first increment of the ACV 
program. What is the impact of changing the ACV strategy on the current AAV plat- 
form? 

General Amos. By pursuing a non-developmental acquisition of a wheeled-ar- 
mored personnel carrier, we will reduce the time it takes for us to field a vehicle, 
and reduce the burden of our current AAVs. We will have a parallel survivability 
upgrade program in place to improve protection and performance of a portion of the 
AAV fleet so that it will continue to serve as the primary amphibious mobility plat- 
form until the fleet is replaced entirely by a modern capability. 

34. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, what is the operational impact to the Marine 
Corps if this program is deferred for several years? 

General Amos. The AAV’s current performance capabilities, especially in the 
areas of protection, mobility, and lethality, are woefully short of required oper- 
ational capabilities. We did not use the vehicles in the latter stages of Operation 
Iraqi Freedom and not at all in Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF) for those rea- 
sons. We continue to deploy them with our Marine Expeditionary Units (MEU), and 
if called upon, to conduct major combat operations from the sea or inland. It is likely 
the AAV will be the maneuver platform used by our infantry forces because that 
is what we have. However, we should no longer defer the AAV’s replacement. 

There is no looming readiness or combat capability that will suddenly impact the 
Marine Corps; however, the current AAV fleet is facing several obsolescence and de- 
clining parts supply issues. These factors decrease the readiness of our primary in- 
fantry mobility platform. We will be able to address some of the issues through an 
aggressive survivability and sustainment upgrade program, but without replace- 
ment the already 40-year-old vehicle will continue to age and decline in readiness. 


OHIO REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 

35. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the Navy has been 
advocating for the establishment of a new separate national defense account to fund 
the future procurement of the new ORP, instead of funding the ship in the Ship- 
building and Conversion, Navy shipbuilding account. This new account would be 
similar to the National Defense Sealift Fund (NDSF) account used to fund sealift. 
However, the Navy’s budget proposes to cancel the NDSF account because the ac- 
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count has not executed funding as it was intended to. Given the Navy’s proposal 
to terminate the NDSF account, why would it make sense to fund the new Ohio in 
a separate account? Why not simply fund the new Ohio in the same manner the 
earlier Trident submarine was funded which was in the Shipbuilding and Conver- 
sion, Navy account? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Geeeneet. The construction of the ORP SSBN will re- 
quire significant increases in Navy’s top-line for the Shipbuilding and Conversion, 
Navy appropriation. 

If Navy shoulders the entire burden of the Ohio Replacement SSBN out of the 
Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy appropriation as it is currently estimated each 
fiscal year, it will significantly reduce other shipbuilding programs once Ohio Re- 
placement SSBN construction begins in fiscal year 2021. This will result in substan- 
tial gaps in fleet ship requirements in the late 2020s and 2030s. 

The Navy has historically been able to resource approximately $13 billion in an- 
nual new-ship procurement funding. In addition to the challenge of funding the 
Ohio Replacement SSBN, during several years in the early 2020s Navy will also re- 
quire approximately $2 billion in additional ship construction funding to recapitalize 
the large number of ships decommissioning in those years to attempt to reach the 
FSA required battle force size and shape. 


STATUS OF THE USS GEORGE WASHINGTON (CVN-73) AIECEAFT CAERIEE EEFUELING 

OVERHAUL 

36. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, there has been considerable confusion over 
what exactly the Navy’s budget supports for the USS George Washington CVN-73 
aircraft carrier. It is unclear if the ship will be decommissioned only half way 
through its 50-year service life, or if it will receive an overhaul designed to support 
another 25 years of service. Secretary Hagel indicated that DOD is looking for an 
indication from Congress that the fiscal year 2016 and later sequestration caps 
would be modified to accommodate the extra $115 billion the administration has in- 
cluded in the out-years of the fiscal year 2015 FYDP. Please explain what exactly 
is in the Navy’s budget for this ship in fiscal year 2015? 

Mr. Mabus. The President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 requests $46 million oper- 
ation and maintenance. Navy (OMN) in fiscal year 2015 to continue planning re- 
quirements to defuel CVN-73 , which will be required whether the ship is inac- 
tivated in fiscal year 2016 under a sequestration level budget or proceeds to refuel- 
ing and complex overhaul (RCOH) under a higher level budget. The President’s 
budget for fiscal year 2015 also includes Military Personnel, Navy (MPN) and OMN 
funding for ship O&M required to sustain CVN-73 as the Navy’s forward-deployed 
aircraft carrier. 

37. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what specifically is included in this budget 
in fiscal year 2016, and the later years of the FYDP? 

Mr. Mabus. Program Objective Memorandum (POM) 16 is still under development 
and preliminary at this time; however, the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget and 
associated FYDP inactivates CVN-73 and a carrier air wing (CVW) under the fol- 
lowing funding: 

[In millions of dollars] 



Fiscal Year 

Future Years 
Defense Program 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

MPN 

323.7 

198.5 

165.5 

90.7 

33.0 

811.4 

DHAN 

14.8 

9.5 

6.3 

2.7 

0.7 

34.0 

APN - Termination Fees for MH-60RS 

- 

250.0 

- 

- 

- 

250.0 

OMNR/RPN - Fleet Logistics 

11.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11.8 

OMN - Air Operations 

109.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

109.2 

OMN - IBIB (Ship Ops) 

30.6 

11.2 

- 

- 

- 

41.8 

OMN - 1B4B (Ship Maintenance) 

97.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97.0 

OMN - 2B2G (Inactivation) 

46.0 

211.0 

719.0 

50.0 

35.0 

1,061.0 

Current Funding for GW 'm President budget 2015 

633.1 

680.2 

890.8 

143.4 

68.7 

2,416.1 


The military personnel funding profile supports full manning of CVN-73 and the 
associated CVW in fiscal year 2015, with declining manning across the FYDP rep- 
resenting the profile necessary to man CVN-73 during inactivation and reduce the 
Navy inventory by one CVW beginning in fiscal year 2016. The Defense Health Ac- 
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crual account is a non-appropriated transfer fund that is the Department’s contribu- 
tion to the Medicare-Eligible Retire Health Care Fund for the future Medicare-eligi- 
ble health care costs of current servicemembers. The cost is based on the average 
personnel strength and actuarial rate estimates. 

The reduction of one CVW eliminates the need for 16 MH-60Rs in fiscal year 
2016, resulting in termination fees for cancellation of the multi-year procurement. 
This action is reversible and will be a POM 16 decision. 

Fleet logistics funding represents a reduced reserve aviation posture associated 
with a smaller carrier fleet. Air operations and ship operations represent the full 
cost of operating CVN-73 until arrival in Norfolk in December 2015. Ship mainte- 
nance funding represents a minimal maintenance event sufficient to operate safely 
on the return to Norfolk. 

The total budget profile for inactivating CVN-73 is $1,124 million ($1,061 million 
in the President’s budget for fiscal year 2015 FYDP) as detailed below: 

[In millions of dollars] 


CVN-73 Inactivation 

Fiscal Year 

Future Years 
Defense Program 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

Advance Planning (AP) 

63 

46 

144 




253 

GFE and Prime Contractor Support 



11 

7 

7 

7 

32 

Ship's Terminal Offload Program 



55 




55 

Inacfivafion 




710 

28 


738 

Tow 





10 

23 

33 

PSNS & IMF (AP Disp & Recycle) 



1 

2 

5 

5 

13 

CVN-73 Inactivation 

63 

46 

211 

719 

50 

35 

1,124 


The assumptions for this estimate are that: 

• There is $63 million of fiscal year 2014 Shipbuilding and Conversion, 
Navy defueling preps that is for work common to either path: inactivation 
or overhaul. 

• The $46 million of fiscal year 2015 OMN defueling prep is also common 
to either path. 

• The inactivation commences in October 2016. 

The above inactivation funding profile in the outyears is partially modeled on 
CVN-65, and will likely change as cost estimates are refined. 

38. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, when would be the latest date a decision 
would have to made by DOD in time to support the overhaul in the fiscal year 2016 
budget? 

Mr. Mabus. A decision not later than December 2014 supports incorporation of 
the RCOH in the fiscal year 2016 budget with a start date delayed to fiscal year 
2017. 

39. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, will this action serve to break the joint 
Army-Navy H-60 helicopter multi-year procurement contract? What has the Navy 
budgeted for that multi-year procurement cost penalty? 

Mr. Mabus. A final decision on maintaining or terminating the MH-60R multi- 
year procurement contract has been deferred to fiscal year 2016. Our proposed fiscal 
year 2015 budget fully funds the multi-year procurement in fiscal year 2015 with 
advance procurement for the 29 MH-60R aircraft (and full procurement of 8 MH- 
60S aircraft). If the Navy returns to BCA levels in fiscal year 2016, the subsequent 
fiscal constraints would challenge our ability to procure the 29 aircraft. MH-60R 
procurement would be aligned to force structure reductions. This scenario may cause 
MH-60R multi-year procurement contract termination which could cause contract 
termination costs and reduce rotary wing capacity for Navy. We have not deter- 
mined the exact costs and fees associated with a cancellation. Cancellation fees 
would be calculated in accordance with Federal Acquisition Regulations. Any can- 
cellation decision and notification would occur after the fiscal year 2016 budget is 
approved by Congress. 

The cost to procure 29 MH-60R aircraft is estimated at $760 million; the exact 
amount will be based on the fiscal year 2015 appropriation. Both multi-year pro- 
curement contracts (MH-60R and MH-60S) require fiscal year 2015 advance pro- 
curement funding in order to maintain multi-year aircraft pricing for fiscal year 
2015. Navy will continue to work with Congress and our industry partners on a res- 
olution for the fiscal year 2016 budget submission. 
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CVN-78 FORD AIRCRAFT CARRIER 

40. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, the lead ship of the new class of aircraft 
carriers, the USS Ford CVN-78 is projected to cost almost $13 billion for procure- 
ment, plus more than $3 billion of R&D funding. The procurement funds have been 
incrementally requested over a 16-year span from 2001 to 2016. While Congress did 
acquiesce to the Navy’s request to break from the longstanding policy of fully fund- 
ing ships in the year of authorization, back to the Eisenhower 1950s administration, 
and allowed the Navy to split fund this ship over 6 years, no one realistically con- 
templated the procurement funding would span 16 years. It is not realistic to expect 
effective oversight over such a lengthy span of time. Nuclear aircraft carriers have 
always been expensive. However, is it not time for reconsidering how to fully fund 
ships and get back to responsible budgeting and more effective program oversight? 

Mr. Mabus. USS Gerald R. Ford (CVN-78) is the lead ship of the first new class 
of aircraft carriers in nearly 40 years. CVN-78 was initially financed with Advanced 
Procurement funding from fiscal years 2001 to 2007 for long lead time material, ad- 
vance planning, and advance construction. This was followed by 4 years of Full 
Funding from fiscal years 2008 to 2011. The President’s budget 2015 reflects Com- 
pletion of prior year shipbuilding programs funding for CVN-78 in fiscal years 2014 
to 2016 to finance cost increases due first of class issues and government-furnished 
equipment cost increases. 

The NDAA for Fiscal Year 2013 (Public Law 112-239) authorized 6 years of full 
funding for CVN-78, CVN-79, and CVN-80. The split funding authority granted in 
the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2013 supports an optimal huild profile that minimizes 
overall construction cost; provides sufficient margin to meet key operation timelines; 
and meets affordability requirements within a fiscally constrained environment. 

Fully funding large capital ships such as aircraft carriers in a single year is not 
the most efficient and effective use of Navy’s total obligation authority for ship- 
building. Using 6 years of full funding avoids funding spikes in the Shipbuilding 
and Conversion, Navy account and allows the Navy to procure large capital ships 
and fund other programs concurrently in order to sustain the Navy s 30-year ship- 
building plan. Split funding or incremental funding is a more practical and effective 
procurement strategy to maintain a weapon system vital to the Nation’s defense. 

Incrementally funding aircraft carriers or any other shipbuilding program does 
not alleviate the Navy’s responsibility to Congress and the public to provide visi- 
bility into program funding and effective program oversight. 'The President’s budget 
2015 Justification of Estimates shows, for both CVN-78 and CVN-79, each fiscal 
year of funding that contributes to the end cost of the ship. 

biofuels/alternative fuels 

41. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, the Navy spent $160 million in fiscal year 
2012 and fiscal year 2013 for an ongoing biofuels production project, and is planning 
for bulk purchases of biofuels in fiscal year 2015. The Navy spent over $26/gallon 
on their last biofuel bulk-purchase in 2011. Is it in the Navy’s best interest to con- 
tinue to pay for biofuel refineries which it will never own, in order to purchase 
biofuels which have not yet proven cost competitive with conventional fuels, given 
that the defense budget has already been decimated by President Obama? 

Mr. Mabus. The U.S. Navy and the Marine Corps have a long history and tradi- 
tion of embracing innovation to gain a strategic and competitive edge. The DPA 
biofuels effort is a perfect example of innovation that will expand the liquid fuel 
supply hase, ensure competitively priced biofuels to that of petroleum, and make the 
United States and our military less vulnerable to price shocks of a globally traded 
commodity. 

Oil price shocks in fiscal year 2011 and fiscal year 2012 resulted in an unfunded 
bill to DOD, in the year of execution, of $3 billion. In fiscal year 2013, oil price 
shocks and volatility would have resulted in an additional $1 billion bill had it not 
been for a reprogramming. This unpredictable global commodity has direct and neg- 
ative impacts on training, readiness, and national security. It is irresponsible and 
in direct conflict to our national security to not pursue alternative fuels. 

The 2011 biofuel purchase was not a bulk buy. This purchase was used in testing 
and evaluation to demonstrate the performance and feasibility of utilizing alter- 
native fuels in operational conditions. The DOD will only purchase hulk quantities 
of biofuels that are cost competitive with conventional fuel. 

Beginning in 2016, the DPA companies will be producing biofuel at commercial 
scale. Based upon their commitments, the DPA companies stand to: 

• produce more than 100 million gallons per year of drop-in, military com- 
patible fuels; 
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• at a weighted average price of $3.45 per gallon; and 

• with at least 50 percent lower lifecycle greenhouse gas (GHG) emissions 
than that of conventional fuel. 

42. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what national security advantage does the 
United States gain by spending hundreds of millions of the Navy’s dollars to 
produce biofuels within the United States when many of our fuel purchases occur 
outside of the United States? 

Mr. Mabus. Approximately two thirds of the refined fuel purchased by the U.S. 
Navy is bought in domestic markets. Unfortunately, only about half of that fuel ac- 
tually comes from domestic sources since roughly half of all oil used to make refined 
products in the United States is imported. This fact only adds to the importance of 
expanding the domestic supply base so that the United States is less dependent on 
unstable foreign oil markets. Expanding the domestic, drop-in biofuels market is 
paramount to national security. 

In fiscal year 2011 and fiscal year 2012, the DOD saw an unfunded bill in the 
year of execution of $3 billion due to sharp price movements and volatile markets. 
In fiscal year 2013, oil price shocks and volatility would have resulted in an addi- 
tional $1 billion bill had it not been for a reprogramming. This unpredictable global 
commodity has direct and negative impacts on training, readiness, and national se- 
curity. 

It is irresponsible and in direct conflict to national security to not pursue alter- 
native fuels. As major consumers of liquid fuel, the United States as a whole and 
the DOD in particular would greatly benefit from a competitive, domestic renewable 
fuels industry capable of broadening the commodity supply base and ultimately 
helping to ease the impacts of unstable oil markets. 

Beginning in 2016, the DPA companies will be producing biofuel at commercial 
scale. Based upon their commitments, the DPA companies stand to: 

• produce more than 100 million gallons per year of drop-in, military com- 
patible fuels; 

• at a weighted average price of $3.45 per gallon; and 

• with at least 50 percent lower lifecycle GHG emissions than that of con- 
ventional fuel. 

Finally, while more than the majority of U.S. Navy fuel is purchased in domestic 
markets, there is still the need for an international biofuel effort. That is why State- 
ments of Cooperation (SOC) for the research and use of alternative fuels have been 
signed with the Royal Australian and Italian navies. Additional SOC are being 
sought with numerous other countries. The U.S. Navy is a globally deployed force 
and it is in our best interest to ensure our allies are also working to expand the 
fuel supply base and move away from unstable oil markets. 

43. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, how much funding by fiscal year has been 
committed out of both the Navy and OSD budget for the President’s initiative in- 
volving DOD, DOE, and the Department of Agriculture to promote a national biofuel 
industry? 

Mr. Mabus. DOD requested the amounts shown below in support of the Advanced 
Drop-in Biofuels Production effort. No additional funds are programmed for this 
project. 

[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal Year 

President's Request 

Appropriated 

2012 

$100 

$100 

2013 

70 

60 


Beginning in 2016, the DPA companies will be producing biofuel at commercial 
scale. Based upon their commitments, the DPA companies stand to: 

• produce more than 100 million gallons per year of drop-in, military com- 
patible fuels; 

• at a weighted average price of $3.45 per gallon; and 

• with at least 50 percent lower lifecycle GHG emissions than that of con- 
ventional fuel. 
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COMPENSATION ISSUE 

44. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert, in your written hearing statement, you 
discuss how important it is to control personnel cost growth by slowing military pay 
raises; slowing basic allowance for housing growth; and reducing commissary sub- 
sidies. You go on to say that “none of these measures will reduce our sailors’ pay.” 
But, it seems to me that these measures taken together will greatly diminish a sail- 
or’s purchasing power and our young enlisted families will suffer the most. How will 
DOD’s proposed pay and benefit changes impact a sailor’s stay-or-leave decision 
about continued military service? 

Admiral Greenert. When my Senior Enlisted Advisor (the Master Chief Petty Of- 
ficer of the Navy) and I visit Navy commands around the world, the message I get 
from our sailors is that they want to serve in a force that is properly manned and 
one that provides them with the tools, training, and deployment predictability they 
need to do their jobs. Sailors tell us that these factors are as important as com- 
pensation and benefits. Navy is committed to providing our sailors with a chal- 
lenging, rewarding professional experience, underpinned by the tools and resources 
to do tbeir jobs right. Our sailors are our most important asset and we must invest 
appropriately to keep a high caliber All-Volunteer Force. Therefore, any Navy sav- 
ings from compensation reform will be reinvested to quality of service enhancements 
that I feel will encourage sailors to continue their Navy service. 

45. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert, how will future officer and enlisted re- 
cruits perceive changes in pay and benefits as they weigh their decisions for future 
military service? 

Admiral Greenert. The military compensation package offered to future officer 
and enlisted recruits will remain competitive. Future officers and enlisted will con- 
tinue to receive regular military compensation (i.e. basic pay, food and housing al- 
lowances, and tax advantage) that will very likely exceed earnings of civilians with 
similar education and work experience. Additionally, the Navy will continue to offer 
other benefits that exceed what is available to most new hires in the civilian sector 
including free healthcare for the member, very low cost sharing for family members, 
30 days paid leave per year, and the GI Bill. 


CUT in flight 3 CONFIGURATION CHANGE 

46. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, you have previously testified that we must 
build stable designs without major changes during construction. If a new advanced 
technology comes along after construction has started, it must wait until the next 
block of ships. The fiscal year 2016 ships are part of a 5-year (fiscal years 2012 to 
2016) multi-year procurement buy which is predicated on a stable configuration. In 
light of that statement, why does the budget include $134 million for design to sup- 
port the introduction of the Flight 3 configuration change for the DDG-51 program 
starting with the procurement of fiscal year 2016 ships? 

Mr. Mabus. You are correct that I said we should build ships without major 
changes, and I truly believe that statement. However, in this fiscal environment the 
proposed plan gives the Navy the ability to bring the Air Missile Defense Radar 
(AMDR) and its critical protection to our sailors and our fleet in a known and tested 
design with minimum configuration changes. The $134 million DDG-51 advanced 
procurement Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy requested in the President’s fiscal 
year 2015 budget will be used to mitigate risk by completing detail design ahead 
of fabrication for the Flight III configuration. This proposed strategy also provides 
the flexibility to continue to procure Flight HA DDGs, if necessary. 

47. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, consistent with your statement, should the 
start of procurement for Flight 3 be deferred until the multi-year procurement buy 
is completed? 

Mr. Mabus. No. The plan for introducing the DDG-51 Flight HI capability in fis- 
cal year 2016 adequately balances both technical and production risk in order to up- 
grade critical warfighting capability in the most cost effective manner. The Navy 
has already awarded the DDG-51 fiscal years 2013 to 2017 multi-year procurement 
contracts for 10 DDG-51 Flight IIA ships as described in the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics (USD(AT&L)) approved Acquisi- 
tion Strategy dated June 2012 and authorized hy Congress in the NDAA for Fiscal 
Year 2013, section 123. 

Procurement of the DDG— 51 Flight IIA ships using multi-year procurement con- 
tracts resulted in significant savings. The multi-year procurement savings will not 
be affected by the introduction of the Flight HI capability. The DDG-51 Flight HI 
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capability consists of a Flight IIA ship which changes the SPY-ID(V) radar to the 
AMDR along with the associated changes to power and cooling. These changes will 
be implemented using one or more engineering change proposals (ECP). 

While the introduction of any new technology involves some risk, no contractual 
commitment in advance of appropriations (the dehnition of a multi-year procure- 
ment) will be used to execute these ECPs. The ECPs will be annually funded. The 
additional technical risk of incorporating the new radar capability is warranted be- 
cause the ships will deliver a signihcant increase in integrated air and missile de- 
fense (lAMD) capability. The proposed strategy to use ECPs to incorporate the 
AMDR into the DDG-51 Flight IlA also provides the flexibility to continue to pro- 
cure Flight IIA DDGs if the technology critical to Flight III (i.e. AMDR) does not 
mature on schedule. The use of one or more ECPs is the most efficient method to 
introduce this capability while minimizing both risk and potential cost growth. 


LITTORAL COMBAT SHIP 

48. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, given the Navy only budgeted for three Lit- 
toral Combat Ships (LCS) in fiscal year 2015, when will the Navy have a revised 
acquisition strategy for the program? 

Mr. Mabus. The deferral of one block buy ship from fiscal year 2015 to fiscal year 
2016 was a direct result of funding impacts associated with the Bipartisan Budget 
Act (BBA). The acquisition strategy to procure three ships in fiscal year 2015 in- 
stead of four ships is currently in draft and expected to be approved in late fiscal 
year 2014. 

Navy plans to procure the single LCS shifted to fiscal year 2016 under the current 
block buy contract(s) by making an adjustment to the terms of the block buy con- 
tracts. The adjustment to the procurement profile will be made in consultation with 
industry, with consideration of cost, production schedule performance, shipyard re- 
source loading, and vendor base considerations. Final determination will be made 
subject to bilateral negotiations with a focus on minimizing impact to cost by 
leveraging the affordability initiatives brought to the program by the block buy con- 
tracts (stable requirements, stable design, stable production schedule, skilled work- 
force, facility investments, long-term vendor agreements, fixed price contracts). 
Minimal to no schedule impact is expected. 

49. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what action will the Navy take to avoid 
breaking their 20-ship block buy construction contract? 

Mr. Mabus. See answer to question 48. 

50. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, Assistant Secretary Stackley has testified 
that, “the reduction from four to three LCS in fiscal year 2015 will require the Navy 
to extend the pricing for one block buy ship.” What exactly does that statement 
mean? 

Mr. Mabus. See answer to question 48. 

51. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what would be the cost penalty the Navy 
would incur if the contract is broken because four ships are not procured in fiscal 
year 2015? What is the cost of a fourth ship in fiscal year 2015? 

Mr. Mabus. The deferral of one block buy ship from fiscal year 2015 to fiscal year 
2016 was a direct result of funding impacts associated with the BBA. However, 
Navy plans to procure the single LCS shifted to fiscal year 2016 under the current 
block buy contract(s) by making an adjustment to the terms of the block buy con- 
tracts. It is expected that this slight adjustment to the procurement profile can be 
accomplished with minimal cost and schedule impact on the fiscal year 2016 ship. 
Per the block buy contract terms, the target prices of the prior year ships in the 
block buy will not be impacted. 

$397 million would be required to restore procurement of the fourth LCS in fiscal 
year 2015. 

52. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, how does the experience of the LCS com- 
pare with that of the USS Oliver Hazard Perry (FFG-7) program built during the 
1970s and 1980s? 

Mr. Mabus. The “First-of-Class” issues experienced on LCS-1 and LCS-2 are not 
unusual for lead ships. For every new ship class, a highly tailored new construction 
production line must be established, as well as some production processes unique 
to that class. 
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Oliver Hazard Perry (FFGr-7) was introduced into the fleet in 1977 and was a 
lengthy line production program with many ships in parallel construction in several 
yards, similar to the LCS program. The FFGr-7 class had many “First-of-Class” 
issues including the high failure rate for ship service diesel generators (SSDG), un- 
reliable operation of the new MK-92 fire control system with new radar, as well as 
survivability concerns resultant of the top line weight, manning, and cost con- 
straints. ^ For economic reasons and to avoid disruption of line production, the Navy 
developed many fixes for early problems and installed them as modification pack- 
ages after ship delivery. 

Cost growth attributable to “First-of-Class” issues is difficult to quantify given the 
varying complexity of ship designs and construction processes and long and varying 
construction timelines. This level of complexity can result in unintended or corollary 
changes in which one change to resolve a particular “First-of-Class” issue may then 
cause additional issues or prompt additional changes in the rest of a ship space or 
deck or throughout the entire ship. In some cases, change may be driven by a budg- 
et decision made years after the start of construction, which later impacts a major 
piece of government furnished equipment, leading to a necessary redesign of the 
ship’s topside (e.g., FFC-7 stern redesign to enable the ship to accommodate the 
LAMPS-MK III helicopter, its hauldown system, and the towed sonar system). In 
other cases, change may be driven by a government re-prioritization of the defense 
priorities and allocation system ratings, which affects what materials are available 
for use by the shipbuilders (e.g., LCS was affected by the re-prioritization of HSLA- 
80 steel to the production of Mine-Resistant Ambush Protected (MRAP) vehicles in 
response to the war on terrorism, as well as consolidation of U.S. steel producers 
in this area). FFC-7 was designed with little modernization growth margin to take 
on additional capabilities whereas LCS requirements drove tradeoffs in support of 
modularity to perform portions of mine countermeasure and patrol craft missions. 
Therefore, it is difficult to identify a credible or common frame of reference by which 
“First-of-Class” issues and cost growth can be fairly characterized or meaningfully 
compared across ship classes, particularly given the significant warfare mission re- 
quirement differences from class to class. 

For example, in May 2004 the Navy made the decision not to invest in prototyping 
for the LCS, and to instead proceed directly from the just-completed preliminary de- 
sign phase to final system design and to construction of LCS-1 in December 2004, 
followed by construction of LCS-2 in October 2005. Based on this acquisition strat- 
egy, the Navy requested, and Congress appropriated, funding of construction of the 
first two LCS lead ships with Research, Development, Test and Evaluation 
(RDT&E) appropriations with later ships to be funded in Shipbuilding and Conver- 
sion, Navy. In contrast, EFC-7 program spent significant RDT&E funds over many 
years of development, including building a completely fitted out Combat Information 
Center where testing and coordination of the sophisticated electronics communica- 
tions equipment and sensors could be done prior to launching of the lead FEC. LCS, 
however, went directly to the two industry teams to complete the design and con- 
struction. As with all shipbuilding programs, the LCS Shipbuilding and Conversion, 
Navy budget includes a change order budget for all follow ships of the class of ap- 
proximately 5 percent of basic construction cost that is intended, in part, to cover 
forward-fit changes that address lead ship issues on the follow ships in the class. 

Across all ship classes, experience shows that it is rare that all design issues will 
be discovered and resolved before a lead ship is placed in service. Discovery of 
“First-of-Class” issues largely depends upon sufficient underway operations by the 
crew(s) in a realistic environment, such that early failures or non-obvious design de- 
fects are revealed. As these issues are discovered, they are factored into work pack- 
ages during a post shakedown availability (PSA) or other post-delivery availabilities. 
The Navy actively works to discover these “First-of-Class” issues as early as possible 
so that they can be dealt with effectively within the appropriation life of Ship- 
building and Conversion, Navy funding. Most “First-of-Class” issues do not recur on 
follow ships, due in part to the increase in shipyard expertise and quality in com- 
bination with correction of design issues. 


^GAO testimony 108301, 1979: According to a 1975 Navy assessment of the ship’s surviv- 
ability protection, the ship and other U.S. ships are quite vulnerable to low level enemy threats. 
Survivability improvements for the FFG-7 class are being evaluated, and corrective actions are 
planned. However, opportunities for improvement are limited because the ship is small, there 
are cost and weight constraints as well as state of-the-art limitations, and the payoff of all pos- 
sible changes may not be commensurate with the costs. 
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CRUISER REDUCED OPERATING STATUS 

53. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, please describe your plan to lay up the 11 
Ticonderoga-c\aas (CG-47) cruisers? 

Mr. Mabus. There is no plan to lay up any ships. Our fiscal year 2015 President’s 
budget submission proposes to induct 11 Ticonderoga-clasa CG into a phased mod- 
ernization period starting in fiscal year 2015. This plan helps us to balance suffi- 
cient readiness, capability, and manpower to complement the force structure capac- 
ity of ships and aircraft. This balance must be maintained to ensure each unit will 
be effective, no matter what the overall size and capacity of the fleet. Phased mod- 
ernization allows us to preserve this balance and modernize cruisers while avoiding 
a permanent loss of force structure and requisite “ship years.” 

Only fiscal constraints compel us to take this course of action; CG global presence 
is an enduring need. The ships will be inducted into phased modernization and 
timed to align with the retirements of CGs such that the modernized ships will re- 
place one-for-one the retiring ships when they finish modernization. This innovative 
plan permits us to reapply the CG manpower to other manning shortfalls while si- 
multaneously avoiding the operating costs for these ships while they undergo main- 
tenance and modernization. 

The plan to modernize and retain the CGs adds 137 operational “ship years” to 
the battle force and it extends the presence of the Ticonderoga-clasa in the battle 
force to 58 years. It avoids approximately $2.2 billion in O&M costs across the 
FYDP for 11 CGs. In addition, it precludes Navy having to increase our overall end 
strength by about 3,400 people (approximately $1.6 billion over the FYDP), which 
would otherwise be required to fill critical shortfalls in our training pipelines and 
fleet manning. 

54. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, how long will these cruisers be laid up? 

Mr. Mabus. There is no plan to lay up any ships. What our fiscal year 2015 Presi- 
dent’s budget submission proposes to do is induct 11 Ticonderoga-c\&aa CG into a 
phased modernization period starting in fiscal year 2015. This plan helps us to bal- 
ance sufficient readiness, capability, and manpower to complement the force struc- 
ture capacity of ships and aircraft. The ships undergoing phased modernization will 
replace, on a hull-for-hull basis, the retiring ships (CG-52 to -62) as those ships 
reach the end of their service lives in the 2020s. In general terms, this will mean 
that phased maintenance periods will vary between 4 and 11 years. 

55. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what is the projected cost? 

Mr. Mabus. The cost per ship will vary based on individual hull material, condi- 
tion of the ship, and previously completed modernization. The range is approxi- 
mately $350 to $600 million per ship which includes induction, sustainment, mod- 
ernization, and maintenance costs. Initially, Navy will leverage the Ship’s Mod- 
ernization, Operations and Sustainment Fund (SMOSF) for those ships specifically 
named in the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2014 (CGs-63 to -66, -68 to -69, -73). The 
plan to modernize and retain 11 CGs adds 137 operational “ship years” to the battle 
force and it extends the presence of the Ticonderoga-class in the battle force to 58 
years. 

56. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what is actually budgeted by fiscal year by 
program? 

Mr. Mabus. In the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget, CG— 63, -64, -65, -66, -68, 
-69, and -73 are supported by SMOSF funding and have zero funding budgeted 
through the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget FYDP. Below is a table summa- 
rizing what is budgeted for the other four cruisers proposed for phased moderniza- 
tion (CG-67, -70, -71, and -72). The table is in then-year millions of dollars. 
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PB 15 

FY15 FY16 FY17 FY18 FY19 FY15-19 


CG67USS SHILOH 


o&s 

11.4 

1.1 

1.1 

3.3 

50.9 

67.8 

Modernization 

0.0 

0.0 


27.4 

93.0 

228.5 

Total 

11.4 

1.1 


30.7 

143.9 

296.3 

CG70USS LAKE ERIE 




O&S 

22.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

3.3 

28.9 

Modernization 

0.0 


0.0 


29.5 

139.9 

Total 


LI 

1.1 



168.8 

CG 71 USS CAPT ST G EORG E 


O&S 

22.0 

l.lj 1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

26.4| 

Modernization 

0.0 

0.0 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


Total 

22.0 

l.ll 1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

26.4| 

CG 72 USS VELLA GULF 



O&S 

20.6 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

25.0 

Modernization 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Total 

20.6 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

25.0 


57. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, how can you ensure they will be returned 
to active service in future years in light of the persisting budget fiscal challenges? 

Mr. Mabus. Navy has an enduring requirement for 11 cruisers to fulfill the Air 
Defense Commander role. There is no replacement cruiser, thus Navy will have to 
return these ships to active service. In order to provide additional assurance that 
the CGs will return to active service in future years in light of the persisting budget 
fiscal challenges, the Navy has built a transparent plan which includes direct con- 
gressional monitoring of funding and work accomplishment. 

58. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what is the alternative if Congress does not 
approve the layup plan? 

Mr. Mabus. There is no plan to lay up any ships. If Congress does not approve 
the phased modernization plan or provide the funding to retain the force structure, 
the Navy’s only remaining alternative would be to pursue decommissioning the 
ships. This will result in a permanent loss of force structure. 

59. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, if the cruisers are laid up, how will the 
Navy meet the combatant command force presence requirements, and what risk 
does the Navy assume in doing so? 

Mr. Mabus. There is no plan to lay up any ships. Our fiscal year 2015 President’s 
budget submission proposes to induct 11 Ticonderoga-claLsa CG into a phased mod- 
ernization period starting in fiscal year 2015. The Navy will maintain 11 of its most 
capable air defense commander CGs and increasing number of DDGs to meet adju- 
dicated combatant commanders’ requirements. Under the Optimized Fleet Response 
Plan, surface combatant deployment lengths will increase to 8 months, providing in- 
creased presence to mitigate the effects of CG modernization. 

The fiscal year 2015 President’s budget supports meeting the President’s strategic 
guidance. Eleven cruisers is the minimum number of purpose-built air defense com- 
mander platforms necessary to support the 10 deploying carrier strike groups. A re- 
duction from 22 to 11 adds acceptable risk to the Navy’s multi-mission air warfare 
capacity, strike flexibility, and redundancy. 

To date, the Navy has modernized CGs 52 to 58 with the Advanced Capability 
Build (ACB) 08 combat system as well as substantial hull, mechanical, and elec- 
trical upgrades, and has nearly completed modernization on CGs 59 to 62 with the 
improved ACB 12. These investments have allowed the first 11 ships of the Ticon- 
deroga-class to remain the world’s premier air defense commander platform, fully 
capable of integrating into the carrier strike group construct or operating independ- 
ently in support of combatant commanders demands. 
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DOD HEADQUAHTERS REDUCTIONS 

60. Senator Inhofe. Admiral Greenert and General Amos, how will each of your 
Services achieve the headquarters reductions ordered by Secretary Hagel and at the 
same time ensure critical functional capabilities are not lost? 

Admiral Greenert. Our fiscal year 2016 President’s budget request achieves sav- 
ings through significant headquarters reductions, placing us on track to meet the 
20 percent reduction by fiscal year 2019 required by Secretary of Defense fiscal 
guidance. To protect the Navy’s ability to rebalance to the Pacific and continue to 
execute ongoing overseas contingency operations, less pressure is applied to fleet 
operational headquarters staffs and more on other staffs. Specifically, Fleet Forces 
Command, the U.S. Pacific Fleet, and Navy component command headquarters were 
allocated a 5 percent reduction. This decision required additional pressure to be 
placed on other staffs in the Navy to compensate for the protection of the fleets. 

The headquarters reductions are designed to streamline management through ef- 
ficiencies and elimination of lower-priority activities, protecting critical functional 
capabilities. The reductions will be based on projected mission requirements and are 
consistent with legislative requirements including 10 U.S.C. 2463. 

General Amos. The Marine Corps is phasing the mandatory headquarters reduc- 
tion at approximately 4 percent per year beginning in fiscal year 2015. In addition, 
since 2009, the Marine Corps has restrained growth by prioritizing civilian work- 
force requirements and realigned resources to retain an affordable and efficient 
workforce. Similarly, the Marine Corps has identified Active Duty military billets 
within headquarters organizations that will be eliminated to achieve the 20 percent 
reduction in management headquarters by 2019. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION QUALITY CONTROL ISSUES 

61. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what actions has the Navy taken to deal 
with and mitigate the ship construction quality control issues that were prevalent 
the last few years? 

Mr. Mabus. The U.S. Navy requires the best warships in the world. Building 
these ships is a complicated endeavor that, on occasion, results in technical issues. 
To address those issues, the Naval Sea Systems Command (NAVSEA) instituted a 
“Back to Basics” initiative in 2010 at the four Supervisors of Shipbuilding 
(SUPSHIP) designed to improve oversight and results of ship construction quality 
and contract administration. As part of this initiative, NAVSEA increased the num- 
ber of waterfront quality assurance (QA) personnel, as well as financial and contract 
administration specialists, in order to better oversee and enforce the terms of ship- 
building contracts. The emphasis of the “Back to Basics” was to establish effective 
quality surveillance plans, to ensure SUPSHIP personnel were properly trained, to 
develop standards for oversight of shipbuilding contracts, and to partner with ship- 
builder production teams to ensure consistency during ship construction. NAVSEA 
established an audit program to ensure SUPSHIP QA departments meet the stand- 
ards for QA oversight. 

As a result, we have increased shipbuilder surveillance inspections and metrics- 
based assessments of the core shipbuilding process by the SUPSHIP. This includes 
joint collaboration with the shipbuilders on ensuring compliance with critical con- 
struction processes and ship specifications while identifying negative trends and im- 
plementing corrective actions early in the construction cycle. 

The results to date have been positive across the platforms. After implementation 
of “Back to Basics” and several NAVSEA led audits of shipbuilder compliance to 
critical shipbuilding processes, i.e. welding, coatings, electrical, new construction 
Navy ships have seen a significant decrease in quality deficiencies at delivery. On 
the LPD-17 class, the level of completeness and quality continues to improve with 
each ship delivery; and the build plans for follow-on ships are becoming more stable. 
Each ship has received fewer Board of Inspection and Survey (INSURV) trial cards 
than its predecessor indicating lessons learned are being incorporated. In addition, 
LPD-22, -23, -24, and -25 were delivered with zero “starred” cards. This was also 
true of the last two T-AKE ships and most recently LHA-6. LCS-4 delivered with 
a 75 percent reduction in starred cards. The high level of quality at which Joint 
High Speed Vehicle and MLP class ships are being delivered can be attributed to 
the increased collaboration between the Navy and the shipbuilder to develop a more 
mature ship design before the start of construction. Improvements have also been 
realized with the Virginia-class submarine program. The average INSURV scores 
for significant material deficiencies and equipment operational capability have been 
improving over each of the last eight Virginia-class submarine deliveries. 
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The Navy will continue to improve its shipbuilding oversight so each ship is con- 
structed at the highest possible quality with the fewest possible deficiencies at deliv- 
ery. 


VIRGINIA-CLASS SUBMARINE PAYLOAD MODULE 

62. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, I am concerned with increasing the Vir- 
g'mio-class submarine size by a third to accommodate a 93.7 foot module in the sub- 
marine’s center. How well-defined are the Virginia Payload Module’s (VPM) require- 
ments? 

Mr. Mabus. The VPM requirements are now specifically laid out in the Capability 
Development Document (CDD) for Virginia (SSN-774) class submarine strike capa- 
bility change. The Joint Requirements Oversight Council (JROC) validated this 
CDD on December 17, 2013. Although, the overall dimensions of the VPM are not 
firmly set, additional design decisions have decreased the size of the VPM insert to 
approximately 70 feet. A key element of the VPM design criteria is to ensure Vir- 
ginia-class submarines with VPM will be able to fully execute existing missions in 
addition to the missions enabled by adding additional payload capacity while stay- 
ing within cost and schedule requirements listed in the CDD. 

63. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, how much of an impact will the VPM 
change have on the cost of the Virginia-class ships? 

Mr. Mabus. The Navy will have the option to incorporate the VPM into the Block 
V construction contract as early as fiscal year 2019. VPM would more than triple 
the Virginia-class strike missile capacity from 12 to 40 at less than a 15 percent 
cost increase. The approved VPM CDD outlines threshold and objective key perform- 
ance parameters (KPP) for non-recurring engineering (NRE), lead ship, and follow 
on ships costs. The Navy’s current cost estimate is less than the cost objectives set 
forth in the CDD. 

[In millions of dollars] 



Threshold 

Objective 

Current 

Estimate 

Non-Recurring Engineering 

800 

750 

744 

Lead Ship 

475 

425 

423 

Follow-on Ships 

350 

325 

318 


The Navy is currently reviewing various design concepts and is committed to re- 
ducing VPM unit costs by selecting a final design concept that is cost-effective. 
Modifying the proven successful design and construction of Virginia submarines pro- 
vides the most cost effective means to mitigate the loss of undersea strike capacity 
created by the retirement of the SSGNs in 2026 to 2028. 

64. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, will this change result in instability to a 
proven submarine design, disrupt a stable production line, and add significant cost 
risk which is not affordable in these difficult fiscal times? 

Mr. Mabus. Inserting the VPM into Block V Virginia-class submarines will not 
result in design instability, disrupt the production line, or add cost risk. While pro- 
viding a significant increase in strike capacity, VPM is itself a low technical risk 
design change, integrating existing or scaled-up components. The Virginia-class’ 
modular design has been evolving to meet the Nation’s changing needs, and the pro- 
duction line has proven adaptable. Block III design changes are similar in mag- 
nitude to those planned as part of VPM. All Block III submarines are on track to 
continue Virginia-class’ established record of early deliveries, including the first 
Block III submarine, PCU North Dakota (SSN-784). The design and certification 
work being done on the Block III submarines’ Virginia payload tubes, which will be 
similar to the tubes used for VPM, will further de-risk the VPM design by ensuring 
that mature, operational systems are utilized throughout the module. It is impor- 
tant to note that the design and certification work on the lead Block III ship. North 
Dakota, is not in the critical path for delivery and the ship will still deliver prior 
to its contractual delivery date. A similar, but smaller, investment was made in 
Block rV to reduce total ownership costs. 

The VPM in Block V is the next evolution of this established and proven design 
process. The Navy has extensive experience with lengthening existing submarine de- 
signs, most recently with the in-production addition of the multi-mission module to 
USS Jimmy Carter (SSN-23). The Block V design labor estimates are consistent 
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with the Jimmy Carter’s redesign, and only 12 percent of the original Virginia-class 
design for over three times the strike capacity. 

The Navy has already completed advanced modeling to assess the impact of the 
VPM on Virginia-class submarine performance characteristics and has determined 
that this modification will not prevent the ship from meeting any of its current as- 
signed KPPs. The JROC has validated the requirement modification to the Virginia- 
class submarine by approving the strike capability change CDD in December 2013. 

The validated CDD contained KPPs for cost and schedule as well as system per- 
formance. The Department has been finding ways to reduce costs since the project’s 
inception. The current concept has been reduced in length by over 20 feet. This de- 
sign will prove less costly to both design and build, ensuring the ability to meet the 
cost constraints in the CDD. 


FIGHTER GAP 

65. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, does the Navy still have a fighter gap? 

Mr. Mabus. The Navy does not currently have a strike fighter gap, but projects 

a strike fighter shortfall of 35 aircraft in 2023. This fighter gap is deemed manage- 
able given the Navy’s current inventory and programmed procurement. 

66. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, in light of the shift to the Asian-Pacific the- 
ater and a greater need for electronic warfare capability, has the Navy acted too 
quickly in ending its procurement of Growler (EA-18G) aircraft? 

Mr. Mabus. In 2012, the JROC validated a requirement for additional EA-18Gs 
which were included in the fiscal year 2014 President’s budget. Since the start of 
the EA-18G program, the Navy has continually assessed warfighting requirements 
much of which drove the Navy to increase its 2003 EA-18G inventory objective to 
today’s 135 aircraft. The process of assessing warfighting needs continues today; 
however, the Navy must balance and prioritize its requirements within its fiscal 
constraints. Our fiscal year 2015 President’s budget submission represents that bal- 
ance and priority. 

The UPL included 22 EA-18G aircraft. Should funding beyond that requested in 
fiscal year 2015 President’s budget become available, additional investment in air- 
borne electronic attack capability would help to counter an increasing threat capa- 
bility and support future airborne electronic attack requirements for the joint force. 

CONTRACTOR SUPPORT REDUCTIONS/ACQUISITION REFORM INITIATIVES 

67. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, can you explain the methodology the Navy 
used to reduce its use of contractor support for programs? 

Mr. Mabus. The Department of the Navy continues taking a hard look at contrac- 
tual services while considering higher but balanced risk in some areas of services 
spending in order to avoid sacrifices in important investments in force structure, 
modernization, or readiness. The initiatives undertaken by the Navy to reduce the 
number of services contractors include: 

• Implementing a robust and comprehensive requirements review process. 

The Navy Services Requirements Review Boards (SRRB) are being imple- 
mented across the Navy to establish a uniform process to identify, validate, 
assess, plan and monitor services’ acquisitions. The process provides focus 
on optimizing and validating current and future service acquisition require- 
ments and on management of contracted services in the constrained fiscal 
environment. SRRBs have yielded favorable results with respect to program 
offices developing service requirements which satisfy mission needs while 
optimizing cost efficiencies by analyzing trade-offs and substantiating those 
needs. Results of SRRBs vary across the department, and heads of con- 
tracting activities (HCA) are individually responsible for addressing their 
findings. For example, as a result of SRRBs, one HCA reported that it can- 
celled 36 contracts and reduced the scope of 53 others; contractor labor was 
reduced by 65 FTEs across the enterprise and 32 contracts were identified 
as candidates for in-sourcing at a potential $7 million savings. Another 
HCA reported a savings of 820 million from 17 service requirement dis- 
approvals out of a total spend of $3 billion. 

• Implementing the Navy contractor manpower reporting application 
(CMRA), and the submission and review of the Navy Inventory of Contracts 
for Services (ICS) report to Congress. The Navy CMRA and ICS provide re- 
quirements owners, human resources, budget submitting, and program of- 
fices an opportunity for greater visibility into services contracting spending 
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by thorough review and analysis of the number of contractors under all con- 
tracts. The Navy acquisition and budget submitting offices have the ability 
to verify that contracted services are validated against mission require- 
ments that justify expenditures during reviews, and that corrective action 
is taken when inherently governmental performance or unauthorized per- 
sonal services are identified. 

• Navy implementation of section 808. Section 808 limits the amount of 
money the Navy can obligate for service contracts during fiscal year 2012 
and fiscal year 2013 to amounts requested for service contracts in the fiscal 
year 2010 budget. The Navy section 808 implementation has led to program 
offices closely scrutinizing contractor labor cost support and thoroughly ex- 
amining their services contracts portfolio. 

• Implementing targeted reductions in services spending. In response to 
current budgetary and program pressures, reductions in contracted services 
spending have been directed across the budget submitting offices to drive 
efficiencies. Those reductions generally focus on a specific spend categories, 
i.e. management support services, headquarters staff, and designated serv- 
ices portfolio groups, such as knowledge-based, equipment related, and elec- 
tronic and communication services. 

The effect of the above initiatives combined has led to improvements regarding 
requirements development, requirements substantiation, and reduction of services 
contracting costs. In the future, the Navy plans to use a six-step contract services 
spending process to implement further reductions in contractor support: (1) “finding” 
the sources of services spending; (2) “fixing” the responsibility for services resource 
decision-making; (3) “tracking” how services funding flows in execution; (4) “engag- 
ing” with resource decision-makers to determine where the Department can reduce 
demand for services; (5) “targeting” services funding for reduction; and (6) “assess- 
ing” changes in business behavior and reviewing execution of services spending. 
This methodology is expected to yield a more proactive approach to managing serv- 
ices spending, a more granular understanding of the services we are acquiring, and 
a more deliberate planning and budgeting process with leadership involvement. 

68. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, a review of the budget indicates the Navy 
may have been the most aggressive amongst the three Services in making con- 
tractor support reductions, l^at lessons from the Navy experience would be appli- 
cable for the Army and the Air Force? 

Mr. Mabus. The fundamental lesson from the Navy experience is the need for es- 
tablishment of a consistent oversight/governance process and execution process (i.e. 
SRRBs) to ensure proper planning and administration of contracted support services 
with associated indicators of risk. Through the initial implementation of the SRRB 
process, the Department of the Navy has identified the following major findings/rec- 
ommendations : 

• Increase visibility into direct cite actions. 

• Increase emphasis on contracting officer’s representative (COR) respon- 
sibilities and expand COR training. 

• Improve the effective use of the Contractor Performance Assessment Re- 
view System. 

• Increase competition and small business opportunities. 

• Develop standard labor categories for comparative purposes. 

• Improve the independent government cost estimate process for services. 

• Investigate potential savings/efficiencies by strategically sourcing com- 
mon services and strengthen usage of existing vehicles. 

DOD has recognized the value of the structured SRRB process and has directed 
expanded use across DOD through a Better Buying Power initiative that is man- 
aged and tracked by the Business Senior Integration Group, chaired by the 
USD(AT&L). In that regard, the Navy experience will be translated into a flexible 
and standardized review process that can be tailored to the needs of a given organi- 
zation. 

Of note, the Services have established a quarterly, joint forum to allow for addi- 
tional sharing of ideas, issues, opportunities, and solutions. This spirit of collabora- 
tion will ensure that lessons from each Service are shared and leveraged, as appro- 
priate. 


GROUND PROGRAM INDUSTRIAL BASE 

69. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, the Marine Corps has spent several years and 
billions of dollars to develop a high-water speed amphibious vehicle. The Marine 
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Corps recently completed a year-long study to assess the technical feasibility and 
affordability of bringing that capability to the force. Now I understand you have re- 
structured or refined the ACV strategy. What concerns do you have regarding the 
ground vehicle industrial base and its ability to meet the Marine Corps ACV re- 
quirements? 

General Amos. Given our continued engagement with industry we feel confident 
that the ground vehicle industrial base will be able to deliver the ACV 1.1 capa- 
bility. Our engagement with industry to develop a large market research base as- 
sisted the refinement and finalization of requirements that will be achievable with 
our current industrial capacity. 

70. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, do you have any concerns that the industrial 
base will be there for the Marine Corps when it’s time to produce a vehicle? 

General Amos. Given our continued engagement with industry we feel confident 
that the ground vehicle industrial base will be able to deliver the ACV 1.1 capa- 
bility. Our engagement with industry to develop a large market research base as- 
sisted the refinement and finalization of requirements that will be achievable with 
our current industrial capacity. 

JOINT LIGHT TACTICAL VEHICLE 

71. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, I noted that the Marine Corps procurement 
accounts were reduced 28 percent relative to fiscal year 2014 enacted levels ($1.4 
billion fiscal year 2014; $983 million requested). I understand this is where the Ma- 
rine Corps took risk to prioritize readiness. Given the stress on the Marine Corps 
budget, does the Marine Corps still support the Joint Light Tactical Vehicle (JLTV) 
program? 

General Amos. Yes. The JLTV is needed to provide the Marine Corps with a mod- 
ern expeditionary light combat and tactical mobility capability while increasing the 
force protection and survivability of that class of vehicles. Working closely with the 
U.S. Army, the Marine Corps is an equal partner in developing this key tactical 
wheeled vehicle. The Marine Corps plans to procure 5,500 JLTVs to meet our most 
critical need within light combat missions. 

HIGH MOBILITY MULTI-PURPOSE WHEELED VEHICLE 

72. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, I understand the Marine Corps is under- 
taking a High Mobility Multi-purpose Wheeled Vehicle (HMMWV) sustainment 
modification initiative to modify existing armored HMMWVs in order to achieve pre- 
armoring safety and performance. How would you prioritize this program against 
reset? 

General Amos. The HMMWV Sustainment Modification Initiative (HSMI) is an 
additive and distinctly different effort that compliments reset activities. HSMI and 
reset are paired together with the overarching objectives which include: addressing 
immediate repair requirements to achieve near-term mission capability; returning 
long-term operational relevance of our HMMWV fleet; reducing O&M costs; extend- 
ing useful service life; and providing a bridge as the JLTV is transitioned and field- 
ed to the operating forces. Specifically, the HMSI targets the restoration of 
HMMWV off-road mobility, reliability, and return of payload capacity, while main- 
taining worldwide transportability to support expeditionary operations in austere 
environments. 

While selected quantities of armored and non-armored vehicles in the HMMWV 
fleet are identified as candidates, initially only one third of the fleet (6,851 armored 
vehicles) has been targeted to potentially receive HSMI (based on specific variant 
and operational force demand). These are the vehicles that will not be replaced dur- 
ing initial JLTV introduction and have the most demanding mission profiles. 

As reset continues, future wartime equipment requirements are constantly re- 
viewed and refined based on drawdown projections and our Ground Combat Tactical 
Vehicle Strategy. HSMI is being undertaken in a manner that compliments, but 
does not replicate or negate, needed reset activities and will be accomplished as a 
concurrent action where practical. In concert with fiscal year 2016 POM analysis 
and planning, the prioritization the Marine Corps places on investment in future 
platforms is being thoroughly examined as we seek to gain the correct balance that 
realizes the greatest result in the current constrained fiscal environment. 
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READINESS 

73. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, Marine Corps O&M appropriation increased 
almost $600 million compared to fiscal year 2014 enacted levels. What level of unit 
readiness does the President’s budget request assume? 

General Amos. The fiscal year 2015 budget preserves near-term readiness to sup- 
port an increased forward presence in the Pacific, and crisis response capabilities, 
such as those demonstrated in the Philippines for humanitarian assistance and dis- 
aster response and later with the evacuation of American citizens from South 
Sudan. Additionally, this budget resources the land-based Special Purpose Marine 
Air-Ground Task Force-Crisis Response (SPMAGTF-CR), currently located in Spain 
and Italy. Special Purpose Marine Air-Ground Task Force (SPMAGTF) is not in- 
tended to replace, but rather compliment, the Amphibious Ready Groups (ARG) and 
MEUs that are forward deployed. The Navy-Marine Corps team is committed to 
forming capabilities that would provide other crisis response capabilities to U.S. 
Central Command (CENTCOM) and U.S. Southern Command (SOUTHCOM). 

74. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, if funded at the budget request level extend- 
ing into the FYDP, how long until it takes the Marine Corps to regain sufficient 
full spectrum readiness? 

General Amos. Full spectrum readiness depends on a budget that balances cur- 
rent unit readiness and long-term investments. As a result of reduced budgets, we 
are currently unbalanced, as resources that would have otherwise been applied to 
non-deployed units and investments accounts are re-prioritized to deployed and 
next-to-deploy units to safeguard near-term operational unit level readiness. Tough 
choices have been made in these fiscally challenging times to protect this near-term 
readiness. Whereas the President’s budget protects near-term readiness, fully recon- 
stituting the Marine Corps after more than a decade of war is at risk if funding 
is not available for equipment modernization and infrastructure. In this current fis- 
cally challenging time, necessary force level draw down savings are not expected to 
be realized until 2019 at which time the Marine Corps would be on a path to bal- 
anced institutional readiness. 

75. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, overall Marine Corps O&M accounts are up 
$531.2 million over fiscal year 2014 enacted, however, depot maintenance is only 
funded at 83 percent of the requirement and reset requirements have not been ad- 
dressed in the Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO). What is the impact on 
readiness if these requirements are not met in OCO? 

General Amos. After more than a decade of sustained combat operations, we have 
undertaken aggressive depot maintenance reset strategy to prioritize the repair and 
redeplo 3 Tnent of ground combat equipment to the operating forces as quickly as pos- 
sible. As a result, approximately 78 percent of the Marine Corps’ total OEF reset 
requirement has retrograded from theater; however, only approximately 40 percent 
has been reset. 

Last year, our reset liability was estimated at less than $3.2 billion. Annually, we 
review and refine our life-cycle sustainment strategies and depot maintenance re- 
quirements for our ground equipment through a deliberate requirements determina- 
tion process. Through this, we estimate our remaining reset liability for fiscal year 
2015 and beyond to be approximately $1.3 billion, which cannot be absorbed within 
our baseline funding levels. As such, the Marine Corps will continue to require OCO 
for the next several years to complete our reset requirements. 


WOMEN IN SERVICE 

76. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, during the last 2 years, what has been the 
total cost to DOD to conduct the reviews required to determine whether additional 
military occupational specialties (MOS) or units should be opened to allow women 
the opportunity to serve in these areas? 

General Amos. Since April 2012, we have spent approximately $1.13 million on 
three research studies and on a Marine Corps wide planning effort. Going forward. 
Marine Corps Force Integration Plan execution will include a series of expanded 
studies. Further, we will be required to modify some of our Ground Combat Element 
facilities throughout the Marine Corps to accommodate female marines and sailors. 
Presently, we estimate that all of our research efforts — including our Expanded 
Entry-Level Training Research Studies and the Ground Combat Element Integrated 
Task Force — will cost approximately $27 million. The total facilities costs are $12 
million. Given how important it is to get integration right, maintain our high stand- 
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ards, and maintain the highest level of combat readiness, we see these totals as pru- 
dent investments in the future of our Marine Corps. 

77. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, the Army’s survey of women currently serv- 
ing, and a similar study by the Marine Corps both suggest that while service women 
generally support a policy of opening MOS and units to women, that the propensity 
of women to voluntarily serve in combat is very low. If positions in combat arms 
are opened to women, and if there are not enough volunteers, will DOD involun- 
tarily assign women to those units? 

General Amos. Since the inception of the All-Volunteer Force, the Marine Corps 
has invested significant resources in our recruiting efforts. These investments have 
been particularly successful in ensuring that we have sufficient combat arms ma- 
rines. In fact, since the early 1980s, Marine Corps Recruiting Command closes out 
the combat mission specialties (to include infantry) usually mid-way through the re- 
cruiting year. Enlistment is a voluntary contract between the Marine Corps and a 
recruit. The vast majority of these contracts include an agreement to assign the re- 
cruit to a specific occupational field. While some recruits do sign open contracts (i.e. 
ones in which they could be assigned any MOS), the Marine Corps, as a business 
practice, does not assign recruits combat arms MOS, unless they desire one. These 
same contractual and business practices would apply once combat arms MOS are 
open to female marines. No one has been forced into a combat arms specialty 
against his or her will since the mid-1980s. 

Combat arms units contain a large number of positions that require non-combat 
arms specialties. These include administrators, intelligence specialists, logisticians, 
maintainers, and vehicle operators to name a few. If a combat arms unit were to 
open, those positions would be open for assignment to any marine — male or fe- 
male — who held the required MOS. Such assignments would be made through our 
normal assignments process. A qualified marine’s desires would be considered, how- 
ever, the primary driver would be the needs of the Marine Corps. 

Non-combat arms marines in combat arms units are frequently required to act as 
provisional infantry. To ensure that these marines — male and female — have the 
ability to meet the physical demands of this task, we are conducting a research 
study that includes non-combat arms marines performing as provisional infantry. 
This study will produce physical, physiological, and performance requirements that 
non-combat arms marines will have to meet in order to be assigned to combat arms 
units. By holding non-combat arms marines to these standards, we will ensure that 
female and male marines assigned to combat arms units are fully capable of meet- 
ing mission requirements. 

78. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, prior to the service initiatives to evaluate ex- 
panding MOS and units for women, there were no defined performance standards 
for soldiers and marines to serve in combat arms positions. The Services are in the 
process of developing those standards now. Do you agree with me that when our 
Nation sends our sons and daughters into combat that our forces must have over- 
whelming advantage over our adversaries? 

General Amos. There were, in fact, defined performance standards for a marine 
to serve in the ground combat arms prior to the Secretary of Defense directive re- 
scinding the Direct Ground Combat Definition and Assignment Rule (DGCAR). 
These performance standards were, are, and will remain gender-neutral. Further, 
these standards were reviewed as part of our Systems Approach to Training (SAT) 
every 3 years during peacetime and every 2 years during wartime. There were, un- 
fortunately, some gaps in quantifying the physical performance requirements to exe- 
cute some of our collective tasks. Further, our prerequisites and screening require- 
ments for assignment to the combat arms clearly required greater rigor. I agree that 
marines fighting our Nation’s battles should go to war confident that they can de- 
feat the enemy anywhere, anytime. To that end, a key element of our research eval- 
uates the performance of gender-integrated units against a series of collective, real- 
istic, combat arms tasks. The hypothesis of this study is that gender-integrated 
units will perform as well as our all-male units have heretofore. We are confident 
that our research will give us the necessary information to ensure that, as we con- 
tinue to broaden opportunities for female marines, we will not lower our standards 
and we will not sacrifice the high combat readiness that America demands of her 
marines. 

79. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, do you agree that the need for overwhelming 
superiority cannot be completely met with technology? 

General Amos. I agree completely. History tells us that the ultimate arbiter in 
combat is the human will. Will, however, is not enough. Victory in battle demands 
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that we educate our marines in the art of war and train them in the most realistic, 
physically demanding, and mentally challenging manner possible. The fact the Ma- 
rine Corps focuses most on tough training and on those intangible combat multi- 
pliers — esprit, the warrior ethos, courage, and honor — is what attracts so many 
young Americans to our colors. 

I think that it is important to note that our female marines have repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that they measure up to their brothers in terms of willpower, intelligence, 
courage, and character. The heroic performance of so many of our female marines 
during the past 12 years of war proves this to be true. All that requires further 
study is the ability of female marines to meet the individual and collective physical 
requirements to perform the mission in ground combat arms units. This is why our 
research is so focused on the physical requirement of combat arms MOS. 

80. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, do you agree that the need for overwhelming 
superiority means it is not acceptable to rely on minimum standards for either men 
or women? 

General Amos. The Marine Corps will always maintain our high mental, moral, 
and physical standards as we have done for the past 238 years. Retaining the best 
and most qualified marines is accomplished through a competitive career designa- 
tion process for officers and a thorough evaluation process for enlisted marines, both 
of which are designed to measure, analyze, and compare our marines’ performance, 
leadership, and accomplishments. Our emphasis on high standards will not change 
as we continue with our integration efforts. 

81. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, how will DOD ensure that the Services do not 
“settle” for soldiers and marines who only meet minimal standards? 

General Amos. The Marine Corps, principally, makes marines, wins battles, and 
returns quality citizens back to American society, citizens who will be marines for 
life. Your Marine Corps must be comprised of the best and brightest of America’s 
youth. To operate and succeed in volatile and complex environments, marines must 
be physically fit, morally strong, and possess the intelligence required to make good 
decisions and operate advanced weapon systems. 

The Marine Corps will continue to attract high caliber men and women who do 
not settle for minimum standards. Institutionally, we are focusing our efforts on the 
foundations of discipline, adherence to standards, and concerned leadership that 
have made us our Nation’s premier, professional fighting force. 

These iron-clad imperatives have defined our Corps for 238 years. They will con- 
tinue to serve us well in the decades to come. 

82. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, it is my understanding that the Services’ test- 
ing, while seemingly objective and scientific, do not replicate actual combat environ- 
ments. Do you agree that it is unacceptable to make decisions on this critical na- 
tional issue if data is only collected in controlled conditions? 

General Amos. Our research and assessment approach has been informed by over 
12 years of combat experience, which is a key element in the design of our approach 
to understanding all aspects of integrating female marines into ground combat arms 
positions and enhancing our overall combat effectiveness. 

In February 2014, I authorized the formation of a Ground Combat Element Inte- 
grated Task Force to evaluate the physical performance of individual marine volun- 
teers in the execution of individual and collective tasks in an operational environ- 
ment. I believe that this assessment will provide us the data that will inform our 
way ahead as we broaden opportunities for all marines. 

Know that your Marine Corps will continue to maintain high levels of combat 
readiness, while integrating female marines into previously closed occupational 
fields and units to the maximum extent possible. We will continue to conduct the 
research and assessment of these integration efforts to ensure all marines are pro- 
vided an equitable opportunity for success in their chosen career path. 

83. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, can you promise the American people that the 
studies being used will guarantee that the combat effectiveness of critical combat 
arms units, that must close with and kill the enemy at close quarters, will not be 
degraded in any way if these units are opened to allow women to volunteer for these 
jobs? 

General Amos. Marines have fought in large wars and small, smoothly adapting 
to the Nation’s needs and demands since 1775. The adaptability of marines to chal- 
lenges in every clime and place is a hallmark of our Marine Corps. The challenges 
of future operating environments demand diversity in our force. Diversity enhances 
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access, challenges group think, and makes us a more relevant expeditionary force 
around the globe. 

The very core of our research is aimed at ensuring that every marine is prepared 
to fight and win against an unpredictable enemy. Our research will evaluate the 
performance of gender-integrated units against a series of collective, realistic, 
ground combat arms tasks. We are confident that our research will give us the nec- 
essary information to ensure that, as we continue to broaden opportunities for fe- 
male marines, we will maintain our standards and the high combat readiness that 
America demands of her marines. 

84. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, in your opinion, is our Nation ready to ask 
women to close with and kill an enemy with their hands, if necessary? 

General Amos. In over 12 years of combat operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
female marines have served capably from the march up to Baghdad to the austere 
fields of Helmand Province. They have acquitted themselves with the honor, cour- 
age, and commitment expected of all marines, regardless of gender. Female marines 
have earned 477 combat action ribbons since the start of the global war on terror 
for rendering satisfactory performance under enemy fire while actively participating 
in a ground or surface engagement. These marines have demonstrated time and 
time again their ability to respond with courage and bravery in the face of the 
enemy. 

The Marine Corps continues to implement the Secretary of Defense’s policy to 
fully integrate women into previously restricted occupational fields. We are doing 
so in a manner that is deliberate, measured, and responsible. For our infantry occu- 
pational field, whose mission is to close with and destroy the enemy under fire and 
maneuver, we will continue to enable marines to excel in the violent and unfor- 
giving arena of human combat by maintaining our standards. Technological develop- 
ments have certainly led to new tactics on today’s battlefield, but the fundamental 
nature of warfare has not changed since antiquity. Each marine on the battlefield — 
now and in the future — must be trained to standards that will allow them to thrive 
in the chaos of combat regardless of the technology and equipment they have at 
their disposal. The Marine Corps is fully committed to removing unnecessary gen- 
der-based barriers; we will do so while maintaining the highest levels of readiness 
commensurate with our role as the Nation’s crisis response force. 

85. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, American women serving in our military have 
already given their lives for our country. In your opinion, if a future enemy targets 
American service women for brutal, inhumane treatment, would this have a nega- 
tive effect on the will of the American people to support our Nation’s participation 
in an international conflict? 

General Amos. In the last 12 years of sustained combat in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
we have faced a tough and determined enemy who pays little heed to the precepts 
of international law governing the conduct of armed conflict, such as the Geneva 
Conventions. Insurgents in Iraq and Afghanistan have carried out unspeakable 
atrocities against men, women, and children to advance their misguided agenda. 
Marines who have deployed to those places face this reality and perform master- 
fully, while still “keeping our honor clean.” 

There is no doubt those who seek to do our Nation harm may resort to similar 
cowardly tactics in the future, and we will continue to train for these threats in 
kind. I am responsible for guaranteeing the highest state of combat readiness of this 
force, and I take personal responsibility for safeguarding the health and welfare of 
those in my charge. All marines, regardless of gender, are well-prepared for the un- 
certainty of war and trained to maintain a tempo that outpaces the enemy. When 
faced with any threat, we remember the fundamental charge entrusted to us by the 
American people — to fight and win our Nation’s battles. 

86. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, can you tell the American public that if com- 
bat arms positions are opened to women that in a future conflict they will not invol- 
untarily be assigned to these units? 

General Amos. If, after our extensive research, it is clear that integrated units 
perform the same or better than previously non-integrated units, we will assign the 
best-qualified marines to those units. Our research is designed to develop and vali- 
date those most physically demanding individual and collective standards in order 
to ensure that we maintain our high standards and enhance our combat readiness 
for any future conflict. 
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87. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, have you evaluated the impact on the propen- 
sity of women to serve if women cannot be guaranteed that they will not be involun- 
tarily assigned to a combat arms unit during their career? 

General Amos. A quick look analysis reported by the Center for Naval Analyses 
in September 2012 indicated that 23 percent of our female marines may not have 
joined the service if they were to be involuntarily assigned to a combat arms unit. 
Marine Corps Recruiting Command assesses voluntary assignments to ground com- 
bat MOS to have a negligible impact on overall accessions regardless of gender, 
pending the results of our current research efforts. 

There is currently no formal data collected that confirms the impact of involun- 
tary assignment of females to ground combat arms, as it does not occur within male 
recruiting. Involuntary assignment is generally seen as having a significant adverse 
impact. The recent Joint Advertising Market Research and Studies New Recruit 
Survey from fall 2013 data indicates only 6 percent of female applicants have an 
interest in ground combat arms MOS. It should also be noted that the youth market 
does not readily distinguish between serving in open MOS and serving in a closed 
combat arms units. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE MARINE AIR-GROUND TASK FORCE 

88. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, the SPMAGTF construct responds to greater 
demand for multi-role crisis response forces in several combatant commands under 
the current security environment. I understand you have stood up one unit in Spain. 
Could you please provide an update on that unit and your plan for future units? 

General Amos. The SPMAGTF-CR gives U.S. Africa Command (AFRICOM) and 
U.S. European Command (EUCOM), a broad range of military capabilities to re- 
spond to crises in their areas of responsibility (AOR) to include conducting non-com- 
batant evacuation, humanitarian assistance, disaster relief, and support to U.S. em- 
bassies and other operations, missions, and activities as directed by national and 
command leadership. Additionally, SPMAGTF-CR conducts theater security co- 
operation events and exercises with allies in Eurasia and Africa. SPMAGTF-CR’s 
new mission now encompasses missions previously assigned to the Black Sea Rota- 
tional Force and Special Purpose Marine Air Ground Task Force-Africa. The Marine 
Corps positioned the new expeditionary unit forward to respond to limited crisis 
within the EUCOM and AFRICOM AORs. 

SPMAGTF-CR is commanded by a Marine Corps colonel and supported by a regi- 
ment headquarters, and consists of an infantry battalion, (12) MV-22s, (3) KC- 
130Js, and enablers, comprised of approximately 1,200 marines and sailors. The ma- 
rines and sailors are based out of Moron Air Base, Spain; Sigonella Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Italy; and Mihail Kogalniceanu Air Base, Romania. Future SPMAGTFs are ex- 
pected to be stationed in locations able to provide similar support to SOUTHCOM 
and CENTCOM. The Marine Corps expects SPMAGTF-CR to be an enduring re- 
quirement. As such, military planners are working toward providing SPMAGTF-CR 
a capability afloat off the shore of Western Africa. 

89. Senator Inhofe. General Amos, does your budget request match address cur- 
rent and future SPMAGTF requirements? 

General Amos. The fiscal year 2015 budget supports current and future 
SPMAGTF requirements. However, shore-based SPMAGTFs are inherently less 
flexible than MEUs aboard ARGs, due to partner nation basing caveats and other 
limitations placed on aviation operations that are integral for rapid movement 
through the combatant commanders’ AORs. The ARG/MEU team remains the Na- 
tion’s preeminent crisis response force providing deterrence and decision space for 
the Nation. However, amphibious warship inventory and operational tempo con- 
strain the number of ARGs available to support combatant commanders. The 
SPMAGTF fills a crisis response gap when ARG/MEUs are not available. 


FINANCE 

90. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what has the Navy budgeted for cyber by 
fiscal year and program line item? 

Mr. Mabus. The overall Department of Navy cyber budget for fiscal years 2013, 
2014, and 2015 are $718.4 million, $817.7 million, and $981.1 million, respectively. 
These funding totals include all appropriations (O&M, procurement, R&D, and man- 
power) for identified national security systems. Eunding does not include the Marine 
Corps. 
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91. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, define sufficient cash as opposed to 7 to 
10 days of cash for the Working Capital Fund? 

Mr. Mabus. Although the Navy’s goal is to maintain a cash balance in the 7- to 
10-day range, the Navy’s fiscal year 2015 President’s budget projects the fiscal year 
2015 ending cash balance will be $679.3 million or 5.7 days of cash. The Navy 
projects a positive cash balance throughout the entire fiscal year. 

92. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what is the impact on depots and shipyards 
from this change from sufficient cash as opposed to 7 to 10 days of cash for the 
Working Capital Fund? 

Mr. Mabus. The shipyards are no longer funded with the Navy Working Capital 
Fund (NWCF) and are therefore not impacted by the Navy’s cash position. The cash 
balance is anticipated to be below the 7-day level at the end of fiscal year 2015, 
however, the Navy projects a positive cash balance throughout the entire fiscal year. 
Therefore, at this time we do not project an impact to the operations of the NWCF 
depots. 

93. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what is the status of the VXX Presidential 
helicopter replacement program? 

Mr. Mabus. The VXX program has completed a Milestone B review, and has 
awarded a contract to Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation for the engineering and manu- 
facturing development phase. The contract will involve integration of mature mis- 
sion systems into an existing in-production aircraft. The Navy’s acquisition strategy 
is focused on affordability and long-term sustainability. The Navy has fully funded 
the program and initial fielding is planned for late 2020. 

94. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Mabus, what is budgeted by fiscal year by line item 
for Marine Corps embassy support? 

Mr. Mabus. The chart below lists the budget estimates for the Marine Corps Em- 
bassy Security Group (MCESG) for fiscal years 2013 to 2015, which includes the 
congressional plus-up in fiscal year 2014 for the directed expansion of the MCESG: 

[In millions of dollars] 



Fiscal Year 


2013 

2014 

2015 

Military Personnel, Marine Corps - Officers (BA 1) 

Military Personnel, Marine Corps - Enlisted (BA 2) 

Operation & Maintenance, Marine Corps (4A4G) 

Procurement, Marine Corps (523000) 

Procurement of Ammunition, Navy & Marine Corps (166000) 

$ 6.1 

89.1 

60.1 
0.4 
3.9 

$ 5.5 
110.3 
61.1 
1.4 
7.7 

$ 5.6 
135.0 
74.4 
1.4 
8.0 

Total 

$159.6 

$185.7 

$224.4 


Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 
OHIO replacement program 

95. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Mabus, the 0/iio-class submarine is a vital part 
of the nuclear triad in projecting combat power, especially in the form of nuclear 
deterrence. We provide a nuclear umbrella to our allies to counter nuclear prolifera- 
tion throughout several regions. Admiral Richardson, the Deputy Administrator of 
the Office of Naval Reactors with the National Nuclear Security Administration, 
stated in his written testimony presented to the Subcommittee on Strategic Forces 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, that funding shortages have made impos- 
sible the purchase of “HPC capacity that is needed to deliver the ORP reactor design 
on time and to support the existing fleet. Cancelling this computer purchase in fis- 
cal year 2014 has resulted in at least a 6-month delay to reactor core manufac- 
turing, impacting the ORP lead-ship construction schedule.” The ORP was already 
delayed 2 years and now with this 6-month delay to the lead-ship construction 
schedule, I see the potential for an unacceptably wider gap in coverage with regards 
to that nuclear umbrella. What impact would such a gap have in the capability of 
the United States responding to a nuclear threat or with the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons by other countries? 

Mr. Mabus. Maintaining a credible, modern, and survivable sea-based strategic 
deterrent is the Navy’s top priority. The 0/iio-class SSBN will retire, one per year. 
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beginning in 2027. Construction of the first ORP must begin in 2021 for delivery 
in 2028 and first deterrent patrol in 2031. A 6-month delay will add significant risk 
in meeting U.S. Strate^c Command (STRATCOM) presence and surge require- 
ments. There is no slack in the program. 

Naval Reactors is working with DOE on a path forward that will provide re- 
sources to procure the computers this year. If that proves unsuccessful, Naval Reac- 
tors will reprioritize fiscal year 2015 resources, at the detriment of other require- 
ments, to procure HPCs, dependent upon their fiscal year 2015 appropriation level. 
If the HPC procurement can take place by the beginning of fiscal year 2015, the 
impact to ORP can be minimized. 

96. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Mabus, how will the Navy overcome these de- 
velopment issues in its quest to seeing the ORP through? 

Mr. Mabus. Naval Reactors is working with DOE on a path forward that will pro- 
vide resources to procure the computers this year. If that proves unsuccessful, Naval 
Reactors will reprioritize fiscal year 2015 resources at the decrement of other re- 
quirements to procure HPCs. If the HPC procurement can take place by the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 2015, the impact to ORP can be minimized. 

97. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Mabus, is fiscal year 2021 still a realistic target 
for construction of the first ORP to begin? 

Mr. Mabus. Yes. Fiscal year 2021 is a realistic target. Naval Reactors is working 
with DOE on a path forward that will provide resources to procure the HPC this 
year. If that proves unsuccessful. Naval Reactors will reprioritize fiscal year 2015 
resources at the decrement of other requirements to procure the computers. If the 
HPC procurement can take place by the beginning of fiscal year 2015, the impact 
to ORP can be minimized. Additionally, since there is little room for margin in the 
ORP production schedule, it’s imperative that future funding needs are met in order 
to support the schedules and requirements for design, construction, and certification 
for the lead ship to commence its first strategic deterrence patrol in fiscal year 2031. 

98. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Mabus, there has been renewed debate on 
using supplemental funding streams for the ORP. I find the arguments for it flawed 
in some respects. Eirst, the claim that nuclear ballistic missile submarines are a na- 
tional mission as opposed to a traditional Navy mission would likely come as news 
to most Americans. They might rightly ask, “Isn’t the Navy a national program?” 
Second, setting up barriers between programs inhibits choosing priorities, which is 
particularly important in a time of budget austerity. Third, the Navy’s inability to 
control the cost growth of other major programs such as its new class of carriers 
has contributed to the Service’s current budget problems. But giving the Navy a free 
pass by moving the ORP ballistic missile submarine (SSBN(X)) off its budget won’t 
encourage it to spend its dollars more wisely. What is the Navy’s current position 
on paying the balance of the ORP outside of the Navy’s budget using separate na- 
tional defense funds? 

Mr. Mabus. If Navy absorbs the entire burden of the ORP SSBN out of the Ship- 
building and Conversion, Navy appropriation as it is currently estimated each fiscal 
year, it will significantly reduce other shipbuilding programs once ORP SSBN con- 
struction begins in fiscal year 2021. This will result in substantial gaps in fleet ship 
requirements in the late 2020s and 2030s. The Department of the Navy can only 
afford the SSBN procurement costs with significant increases in Navy’s top-line and 
Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy appropriation. 

The cost of the ORP SSBN is significant relative to the resources available to the 
Department of the Navy in any given year. At the same time, the Department of 
the Navy will have to address the block retirement of ships procured in large num- 
bers during the 1980s which are reaching the end of their service lives. The con- 
fluence of these events prevents Navy from being able to shift resources within the 
Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy appropriation to accommodate the cost of the 
ORP SSBN. 

If the Navy funds the ORP SSBN from the Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 
appropriation as it is currently estimated each fiscal year, ORP SSBN construction 
will divert funding from construction of other ships in the battle force such as attack 
submarines, destroyers, aircraft carriers, and amphibious warfare ships. The result- 
ing battle force will not meet the objectives of the 2012 ESA. In addition, there will 
be significant impact to the shipbuilding industrial base. 

99. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Mabus, under current conditions, will the Ship- 
building and Conversion, Navy accounts be able to support the ORP and other 
equally important programs into the 2020s to 2030s? 
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Mr. Mabus. No, the Navy cannot procure the ORP in the 2020s within historical 
shipbuilding funding levels without severely impacting other Navy programs. The 
Navy can only afford the ORP procurement costs with significant increases in 
Navy’s top-line and Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy account. 


F-18G 

100. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Greenert, I understand that in response to a 
letter from the chairman of the House Armed Services Committee asking you to pro- 
vide a list of requirements that were unfunded but for which there is a validated 
requirement, the Navy has listed, among other things, 22 F-18G Growlers at a cost 
of over $2 billion. Has this requirement for additional Growlers above the current 
program of record (135 aircraft) been validated through the Joint Capabilities Inte- 
gration and Development System process and approved by the JROC, and if so, who 
is leading this study or studies? 

Admiral Greenert. The JROC has validated the Navy’s Airborne Electronic At- 
tack (AEA) current force structure. The current inventory objective meets today’s 
minimum requirement. The addition of 22 EA-18Gs would enhance Navy’s ability 
to support the joint tactical AEA capability. Ongoing analysis by DOD and the Navy 
indicate a larger squadron size is needed to maximize the AEA capabilities and re- 
duce risk in a joint major contingency operation. The additional 22 aircraft would 
allow the carrier squadrons to deploy with 7 aircraft vice their current complement 
of 5 aircraft per squadron, reducing the warfighting risk in the joint forces ability 
to operate in future complex electromagnetic A2/AD environments. 

101. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Greenert, what is the timeline for the comple- 
tion of this study? 

Admiral Greenert. The Navy’s Assessment Division is conducting a study that 
will identify the required number of EA-18Gs per carrier air wing (CVW) based 
upon the requirements to conduct CVW mission sets and the unique capabilities of 
the EA-18G during major contingency operations. Results are expected to be avail- 
able in June 2014. 

102. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Greenert, will you provide the results of this 
study to the congressional defense committees? 

Admiral Greenert. Yes, the results of this study, which are expected to be avail- 
able in June 2014, will be provided to the congressional defense committees. 

103. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Greenert, why should Congress add any money 
for a requirement before the studies are complete and the JROC has approved a 
new requirement? 

Admiral Greenert. The JROC has validated the Navy’s current AEA force struc- 
ture. The addition of 22 EA-18Gs will be used to augment existing Navy squadrons 
in the execution of the joint AEA missions allowing carrier squadrons to deploy with 
7 aircraft vice their current complement of 5 aircraft per squadron. The additional 
aircraft will support AEA capability in a carrier air wing and reduce risk in a Joint 
major contingency operation environment, including future complex electromagnetic 
A2/AD environments. 

104. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Greenert, if the committee were to contemplate 
adding Growlers to fulfill a requirement which has not yet been validated, which 
Navy modernization account would you recommend taking the money from . . . .other 
aircraft programs? . . . shipbuilding? . . . submarines? 

Admiral Greenert. I included 22 additional Growlers on the Navy’s fiscal year 
2015 UPL to support AEA capability in a carrier air wing and reduce risk in a Joint 
major contingency operation environment, including future complex electromagnetic 
A2/AD environments. However, the UPL is not of higher priority than the items in 
our fiscal year 2015 President’s budget submission. I would not recommend taking 
money from any of our fiscal year 2015 President’s budget programs in order to fund 
the additional Growlers. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

NUCLEAR DETERRENT OH/O-CLASS SUBMARINE REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 

105. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Greenert, in your prepared remarks, you state 
that, “under the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty, the Navy SSBN force will 
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carry about 70 percent of the U.S. accountable, deployed strategic nuclear warheads 
by 2020.” Yet, in your written testimony, you say that you are “increasingly con- 
cerned about our ability to fund the Ohio Replacement ballistic missile submarine 
program — our highest priority program — within our current and projected re- 
sources.” You go on to say, “the Navy cannot procure the Ohio Replacement in the 
2020s within historical shipbuilding funding levels without severely impacting other 
Navy programs.” Can you elaborate on the concerns you have with this program? 

Admiral Greenert. Beyond the FYDP, the need to recapitalize our fleet ballistic 
missile submarine force will cause significant and noteworthy risks to the Navy’s 
overall shipbuilding plan. If Navy absorbs the entire burden of the Ohio Replace- 
ment SSBN out of the Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy appropriation as it is cur- 
rently estimated each fiscal year, it will significantly reduce other shipbuilding pro- 
grams once Ohio Replacement SSBN construction begins in fiscal year 2021. This 
will result in substantial gaps in fleet ship requirements in the late 2020s and 
2030s. The Department of the Navy can only afford the SSBN procurement costs 
with significant increases in Navy’s top-line and Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 
appropriation. 

Simply stated, the Navy can make $13 billion to $14 billion available annually 
for shipbuilding in a balanced budget that adequately funds manpower, operations, 
training, sustainment, and aircraft/weapons recapitalization. With an estimated cost 
of about $6 billion/SSBN(X), and an imperative to build at least one CVN every 5 
years, these two programs will consume -$8 billion new start construction funds 
each year. This leaves $5 to $6 billion for the remainder of our shipbuilding pro- 
gram. With attack submarines running about $2 billion each, DDGs and LPDs cost- 
ing about $1.7 billion each, and LHAs coming in at -$4 billion/ship, this $6 billion 
to $6 billion shipbuilding fund will only procure about three other ships in a given 
year. Sustaining rates for SSNs are 1.5/year and DDGs are -2.5/year — those two 
classes alone require us to build four ships/year just to sustain their inventories, 
clearly, there are insufficient funds to support doing this while we build the 
SSBN(X) — if Navy has to absorb the costs. 

106. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Greenert, why do you believe the Navy needs to 
build the next generation ballistic missile submarine? 

Admiral Greenert. The Navy’s top priority is to maintain a credible, modern, and 
survivable sea-based strategic deterrent. Under the New START treaty, the Navy 
SSBN force will carry about 70 percent of the United States accountable deployed 
strategic nuclear warheads by 2020. The current Ohio-class SSBN will retire, one 
per year, beginning in 2027. To continue to meet STRATCOM presence and surge 
requirements, construction of the first Ohio Replacement SSBN must begin in 2021 
for delivery in 2028 and first deterrent patrol in 2031. Additionally, construction of 
the Ohio Replacement aligns with our ally, the United Kingdom, in building of the 
common missile compartment to support their Successor-class SSBN program. 

107. Senator Ayotte. Admiral Greenert, what advantages does the sea-leg of our 
nuclear triad provide? 

Admiral Greenert. A credible, modern, and survivable sea-based strategic deter- 
rent is the centerpiece of our nuclear triad. The SSBN’s inherent stealth, when 
joined with the capabilities of the Trident II D5 strategic weapons system, provides 
the most survivable leg of the nuclear triad and contributes deterrence through an 
assured second strike capability that is reliable and credible. 


AMPHIBIOUS COMBAT VEHICLE PROPULSION SYSTEM 

108. Senator Ayotte. General Amos, for future Marine Corps amphibious combat 
vehicles, would you agree that speed is a vital factor — in terms of minimizing the 
ship-to-shore time? 

General Amos. Yes. Speed is an essential element of maneuver warfare as it en- 
hances lethality, increases protection, and facilitates surprise. Minimizing closure 
times from ship to inland objectives is important and is facilitated by the aviation 
element of our Marine Air Ground Task Forces (MAGTF), and the flexibility, speed, 
and range of the ships, crafts, and connectors of the amphibious task force. We have 
long desired high water speed capability in our armored personnel carriers and have 
pursued development of that capability for more than 4 decades without result. We 
have proven that there is no longer a technological barrier to achieving the capa- 
bility, but the limitations imposed on such a vehicle’s design compromise its land- 
ward capabilities, which is the domain in which it will operate for the vast majority 
of its operational life. We are better served by using and improving Navy capabili- 
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ties and other MAGTF assets to enhance the speed of amphibious operations in 
order to rapidly place effectively equipped marines on the objective. 

109. Senator Ayotte. General Amos, what is the Marine Corps doing to increase 
amphibious combat vehicle speeds? 

General Amos. In the near-term, we have committed RDT&E funding to develop 
several technical enhancements that, if applied to an amphibious combat vehicle, 
could facilitate improved hydrodynamic performance and increase speed. We are 
also working with the Navy to address some improvements to current sea connec- 
tors that could facilitate faster closure times and more efficient deployment of ma- 
rines from the sea base. We will also be pursuing a more long-term science and 
technology effort through the Office of Naval Research to study and develop tech- 
nologies that will facilitate an increased speed and agility of amphibious forces. 


RULES CHANGES TO ASSESSING NAVAL FLEET SIZE 

110. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Mabus, I note that the Navy has revised its 
guidelines for accounting for the size of the Navy’s battle force — or fleet size. For 
example, under the old counting rules, we have 284 ships and submarines today, 
but under the new counting rules, we have 290. Similarly, in fiscal year 2015, under 
the old counting rules, we will have 274 ships and submarines and under the new 
counting rules, we will have 284 — a difference of 10. What was the reason for this 
change? 

Mr. Mabus. The new counting methodology provides flexibility to the combatant 
commanders to assess the near-term environment and changing situations faced in 
meeting the demands of the DSG. This will include FDNFs, whether self-deployable 
or non-self-deployable, being added to the battle force count dependent on the mis- 
sion, location, and required capabilities. 

The new counting methodology allows ship types routinely requested by the com- 
batant commanders and allocated through the GFMAP to be counted on a case-by- 
case basis with the recommendation of the Chief of Naval Operations and approved 
by the Secretary of the Navy. This will be a temporary authorization to include 
these ships in the ship count and will remain in effect until the ships are no longer 
requested in the GFMAP or are retired (whichever occurs first). 

For example, in fiscal year 2015, the specific impact of the new counting method- 
ology resulted in adding 10 Patrol Craft FDNFs currently operating in the 5th Fleet, 
reducing the mine counter measure ship count from 11 ships to the 8 ships FDNF 
in 5th and 7th Fleet, adding 1 High Speed Transport assigned to U.S. Pacific Com- 
mand (PACOM) to replace the currently leased WestPac Express, and adding the 
2 Hospital Ships (T-AH). 

As of May 9, 2014, the Navy’s battle force consists of 289 ships. 

111. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Mabus, what vessels are you now counting that 
you weren’t previously? 

Mr. Mabus. The specific impact of the new counting methodology will result in 
adding 10 Patrol Craft EDNFs currently operating in the 5th Fleet, reducing the 
mine counter measure ship count from 11 ships to the 8 ships FDNF in 5th and 
7th Fleet, adding 1 High Speed Transport assigned to PACOM to replace the cur- 
rently leased WestPac Express and adding the 2 hospital ships (T-AH) in fiscal year 
2015. 


NAVY YARD — INSIDER THREATS 

112. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Mabus and Admiral Greenert, the tragedy last 
September at the Washington Naval Yard showed us the dangers insider threats 
can pose. Eurther, the intelligence leaks committed by Edward Snowden dem- 
onstrate that insiders pose threats, and when they are able to carry out their acts 
can cause incredible damage — to our dedicated workforce and our national security. 
How are you working to confront potential insider threats? 

Mr. Mabus and Admiral Greenert. I issued an Insider Threat Program policy in 
August 2013 which is aligned with the President’s Executive Order and the min- 
imum standards identified by the National Insider Threat Task Force. I designated 
the Deputy Under Secretary of the Navy for Policy as the Navy Insider Threat Sen- 
ior Agency Official. The policy provides direction to key staff functions and the Serv- 
ice Chiefs to implement an integrated insider threat program to deter, detect, and 
mitigate insider threats before damage is done to national security, personnel, re- 
sources, and/or capabilities. 
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The Department is also working with the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Intelligence’s Continuous Evaluation Concept Demonstration. This demonstration 
will use existing DOD, other Federal agencies, and commercial data sources and run 
the information against a set of business rules that are aligned with the Federal 
Investigative Standards and the Federal Adjudicative Guidelines. As designed, the 
system is supposed to identify information which presents a security concern. Once 
the concern is verified, it will be forwarded to the appropriate responsible official 
of the Department to resolve. The Army demonstrated this capability with positive 
results. The DOD demonstration will prove the ability to expand the effort to cover 
the entire DOD cleared population. We are committed to this effort and see great 
promise in it to thwart future insider threats. 




DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
2015 AND THE FUTURE YEARS DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 2014 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

POSTURE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:34 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Reed, McCaskill, 
Udall, Hagan, Manchin, Shaheen, Gillibrand, Blumenthal, Don- 
nelly, Kaine, King, Inhofe, McCain, Sessions, Chambliss, Wicker, 
Ayotte, Graham, Vitter, and Blunt. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. The committee 
meets today to hear testimony from the Secretary of the Army, the 
Honorable John M. McHugh, and the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
General Raymond T. Odierno, USA. Our hearing is on the Army’s 
fiscal year 2015 budget request and current posture. 

We meet with heavy hearts. Once again, our Army must recover 
from an act of unspeakable violence here at home. Much remains 
unknown about the shooting incident yesterday at Fort Hood, in- 
cluding the question of what prompted this horrible attack. All that 
is certain is that lives have been lost and that families are griev- 
ing, and we all share in their grief. 

Secretary McHugh, General Odierno, please convey this commit- 
tee’s condolences to the men and women of Fort Hood and the 
Army, and please be assured that this committee will fully support 
your efforts to care for those who are affected. 

For more than a decade, the men and women of the Army had 
the burden of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. They have done 
all that we have asked and more to succeed, and remain resilient 
through repeated combat deployments. 

Last year, the sequestration required by the Budget Control Act 
(BCA), along with a higher than expected operating tempo in Af- 
ghanistan, led to a $12 billion shortfall in Army operation and 
maintenance accounts, resulting in the cancellation of major train- 
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ing exercises and the deferral of required equipment maintenance 
and repairs. 

Last year’s Bipartisan Budget Act (BBA) has begun to relieve 
these readiness problems by providing added funding to reduce 
somewhat the impact of sequestration in fiscal years 2014 and 
2015. But the budget caps and sequestration will apply again with 
full force in 2016 and beyond. 

The administration has proposed we increase revenues so that 
we can raise the defense budget caps by $26 billion in fiscal year 
2015, the budget before us. Whether by additional revenues or by 
other means, raising the budget caps to reduce their impact is es- 
sential and is contingent on bipartisan congressional agreement. I 
believe we must pursue just that continuously and with determina- 
tion in the months ahead. 

Under existing strategic guidance, the Active Army will cut its 
end strength by approximately 82,000 soldiers to the planned force 
of 450,000 by the end of fiscal year 2017. If the budget caps remain 
unchanged, however, the Army would shrink to an end strength of 
420,000 — a force size which General Odierno has publicly said is 
inadequate to support our national defense strategy. End strength 
and force structure reductions of this magnitude must be managed 
carefully to avoid the risk that the Army could become a hollow 
force — a force with inadequate training levels and insufficient 
equipment to accomplish its missions. 

I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses on how the 
Army will reorganize to make the reductions required by the budg- 
et caps now in law; how the Army would spend additional money 
if Congress were to raise the caps, as proposed by the administra- 
tion; how it will decide which installations will lose combat bri- 
gades; whether additional reductions can be borne by units based 
overseas; and what the impact of reductions required by the statu- 
tory budget caps is likely to be on military and civilian personnel, 
families, readiness, modernization, and our defense posture around 
the world. 

In developing a plan to address the statutory budget caps, the 
Army has also had to make difficult decisions about distribution of 
proposed cuts between the Active Force and the Reserve Force. The 
Department of the Army’s planned end strength reductions would, 
at the end of fiscal year 2017, provide an Active Army of 450,000, 
or 20 percent less from its wartime high of 569,000; an Army Na- 
tional Guard of 335,000, or 6 percent less than its wartime high of 
354,000; and a U.S. Army Reserve at 180,000, or 10 percent less 
than its high of 205,000. The Army’s decisions on the allocation of 
aviation assets between Active and Reserve units have been par- 
ticularly controversial, and we’ll hold a hearing next Tuesday, April 
8, focusing on the Army’s plans for change in Active and Reserve 
component force mix due to the end strength reductions over the 
next several years. 

The Army has repeatedly cancelled equipment modernization 
programs due to problems with cost, performance, or with budget. 
This year’s budget request proposes to cancel the Army’s Ground 
Combat Vehicle (GCV). The Army has three remaining new-vehicle 
programs: the Joint Light Tactical Vehicle (JLTV), the Paladin In- 
tegrated Management (PIM) Self-Propelled Howitzer, and the Ar- 
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mored Multipurpose Vehicle (AMPV). Upgrades for the Ml tank 
and M2 Bradley are scheduled, but remain a year or 2 down the 
road. The cancellation of the GCV, the gap in the Abrams and 
Bradley programs, and the slowing of other vehicle programs com- 
bined to raise serious questions about risks to the Army’s ground 
vehicle industrial base. I look forward to hearing from our wit- 
nesses how they plan to manage these risks. 

Finally, the Army has been devoted to addressing the physical 
and emotional toll that 12 years of war have taken on our soldiers 
and their families. While there are numerous programs now and 
significant resources dedicated to support our soldiers and their 
families before, during, and after their deployment and service, we 
know there is more to do. We remain concerned with the incidents 
of suicides and sexual assaults, and the continuing problems faced 
by many of our soldiers as they return from deployments to war 
zones, leave the military, seek new jobs, and transition to civilian 
life. The committee is interested to hear updates from Secretary 
McHugh and General Odierno on their assessment of the steps that 
have already been taken to address these problems, and the steps 
that remain to be taken. 

I invite them and I invite you both to begin your testimony by 
updating us on yesterday’s events at Fort Hood. 

Again, the committee is grateful for your great contributions to 
our Nation. 

I call on Senator Inhofe. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me just identify 
with your deep-felt remarks about what happened yesterday. It 
happened that coincidentally I was with Secretary McHugh when 
the news came and we both got it at the same time of the tragedy 
at Fort Hood. 

I can pretty much identify with the rest of your remarks, too. 
Given the deterioration of military readiness and capabilities over 
the last 5 years and the significant end strength cuts planned for 
the Army, we’re all concerned that we can’t meet the missions out- 
lined in the Defense Strategic Guidance (DSG) without unaccept- 
able risk to the force and our country. We have to remind ourselves 
and others that when risk goes up you’re talking about lives. 

We’ve been wrong before in the past when it comes to assump- 
tions regarding the size of our ground forces. In fact. Secretary 
McHugh, you and I sat next to each other back in 1993 on the 
House Armed Services Committee when we heard testimony by 
some expert that in 10 years we would no longer need ground 
forces. So we’ve been wrong before on where we are. 

Today, the greatest risk our military faces is becoming a hollow 
force, and we’ll have some questions concerning that. General 
Dempsey said the risk we face today is we have a significant near- 
term readiness risk that has been accruing. We’re digging ourselves 
a readiness hole out of which it will take several years to climb. 

Not only does the budget underfund current readiness, it mort- 
gages future readiness. The Bipartisan Budget Agreement (BBA) 
gave a minor budgetary relief. Chairman Levin has already covered 
the effects that would have in 2014, 2015, and, of course, the dev- 
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astating effects I’m sure that, General, you’re going to want to talk 
about should things happen this way and continue to 2017. 

Yesterday — I don’t see Senator Ayotte here now, but it was pro- 
phetic because — and I used this this morning on a show — Senator 
Ayotte asked the question — I’m going to go ahead and repeat what 
she asked yesterday at the hearing — “What steps are you taking to 
prepare for, prevent, and respond to threats to personnel and facili- 
ties in light of the 2009 Fort Hood shooting?” That was just yester- 
day morning before the Readiness and Management Support Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services Committee, and then, of 
course, the disaster happened shortly after that. So we’ll have some 
questions concerning that and where we go from here, what the fu- 
ture’s going to look like, and the security that we are going to have 
to offer. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Secretary McHugh. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. McHUGH, SECRETARY OF THE 

ARMY 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, let me express my ap- 
preciation to you, the ranking member, and in individual discus- 
sions before the hearing, too, the other members of the committee, 
for their heartfelt expressions of sorrow and support. It’s deeply ap- 
preciated. 

Obviously, as you noted, Mr. Chairman, this longstanding pos- 
ture hearing is being held now under a shadow of the tragic events 
that happened just yesterday afternoon at Fort Hood. As I know 
you all understand, any time the Army loses a soldier, we all 
mourn. When that loss comes at the hands of another soldier, and 
indeed when that event occurs at the very place that suffered so 
much pain, so much anguish, just 4% years ago, it only adds to the 
sorrow and the all-consuming sense of loss the Army is feeling this 
day. 

Our first responsibility, as I know you share, is to the families 
of the fallen; also to those, of course, who have been wounded and 
those close to them, their family, their loved ones, as they make 
their way hopefully on a road to full recovery. Our thoughts and 
prayers, but most importantly our actions and our every effort, will 
be with those families, will be with those survivors, whatever the 
struggle. We have ordered all possible means of medical and inves- 
tigatory support, as well as added behavioral health counselors. 

I want to give a tip of the hat to Department of Veterans Affairs 
(VA) Secretary Rick Shinseki, who immediately reached out and of- 
fered any support from the VA in respect to needed personnel. In 
speaking, as both the Chief and I did, late last evening to Lieuten- 
ant General Mark Milley, for the moment the immediate need 
seemed to be met, but we’re going to monitor that very carefully. 

As I know all of you recognize, this is an ongoing investigation 
and one that occurred just 15 or so hours ago. Even at this point, 
the circumstances remain very fluid, but we recognize we owe this 
committee particularly, but also this Congress, the facts, what we 
know, and when we know it. I want to promise all of the members 
here this morning that we will work with you as we go forward to- 
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gether so that you can effectively discharge your oversight respon- 
sibilities. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I’d also like to take a brief opportunity 
to say to the Fort Hood community and to the Army family world- 
wide: This is a time once again to come together, to stand as one, 
as they have so many times before, drawing strength from each 
other. 

As this committee knows so well, the past 13 years have been 
fraught with much loss, with much pain, much suffering. But 
through it all, the men and women of the U.S. Army, their families, 
the civilians who support them, have come through the storm to- 
gether. I know as we have in the past, we’ll come out the other side 
of this tempest, poorer for the losses, but stronger through our re- 
solve. 

Mr. Chairman, I can take a moment now to give you the updates 
that you’ve requested and then defer to the Chief for the purpose 
of the posture statement if you’d like. 

Chairman Levin. That would be fine, thank you. 

Mr. McHugh. Based on our discussions last evening with Lieu- 
tenant General Mark Milley and a subsequent conversation I had 
about 10:45 p.m. with the Secretary of Defense, these are the facts 
as we understand them. But again, things are changing even at 
this moment. 

The specialist, the alleged shooter involved, joined the U.S. Army 
in June 2008. When he first enlisted in the Army, he was an 11- 
Bravo. That’s an infantry soldier, as most of you know. He later, 
upon re-upping, transferred his Military Occupational Specialty 
(MOS) to an 88-Mike, truck driver. We are tracking at the moment 
that he did have two deployments, including one 4-month, approxi- 
mately 4-month deployment to Iraq as a truck driver. 

His records show no wounds, no involvement, direct involvement 
in combat, as General Milley said, no record of Purple Heart or any 
injury that might lead us to further investigate a battle-related 
traumatic brain injury or such. He was undergoing a variety of 
treatment and diagnoses for mental health conditions ranging from 
depression to anxiety to some sleep disturbance. He was prescribed 
a number of drugs to address those, including Ambien. 

He was seen just last month by a psychiatrist. He was fully ex- 
amined, and as of this morning we had no indication on the record 
of that examination that there was any sign of likely violence ei- 
ther to himself or to others, no suicidal ideation. So the plan for- 
ward was to just continue to monitor and to treat him as deemed 
appropriate. 

The alleged weapon was a .45 caliber that the soldier had re- 
cently purchased. He lived off post. We try to do everything we can 
to encourage soldiers to register their personal weapons even when 
they live off post. We are not legally able to compel them to reg- 
ister weapons when they reside off post, but the minute that sol- 
dier brought that weapon onto the post it was not registered and 
it was under our rules and regulations being utilized, obviously, il- 
legally and with not proper clearance or foreknowledge by the com- 
mand. 

He is married. His wife was being questioned the last I was in- 
formed last evening. They are natives to Puerto Rico. Again, the 
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background checks we’ve done thus far show no involvement with 
extremist organizations of any kind, but, as General Milley said to 
me last evening, and I know the Chief and I fully support, we’re 
not making any assumptions by that. We’re going to keep an open 
mind and an open investigation and we will go where the facts lead 
us, and possible extremist involvement is still being looked at very 
carefully. 

He had a clean record in terms of his behavioral record — no out- 
standing bad marks for any kinds of major misbehaviors that we’re 
yet aware of. 

So you know the conditions of those who were involved in the in- 
cident. There were three victims who have, tragically, lost their 
lives. The other killed in action in that moment was the shooter, 
who took his own life when confronted by a military police officer, 
a female. 16 others wounded, 3 that were considered critical, the 
others of varying severity but considered by and large, stable. But 
we obviously are going to continue to make sure they get the best 
of care, because we want to ensure absolutely that no bad thing 
comes out of this more than already has. 

So that is pretty much what we know at this moment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McHugh. If it’s appropriate. I’ll yield to the Chief for the 
posture comments. 

Chairman Levin. General Odierno. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. RAYMOND T. ODIERNO, USA, CHIEF OF 
STAFF OF THE ARMY 

General Odierno. Mr. Chairman, if I could just add a few com- 
ments. First, once again, we talk a lot in the Army that we have 
an Army family, and we’ve lost young people who are part of our 
Army family and we take that incredibly serious. For me, this hits 
close to home. I’ve spent a lot of time at Fort Hood personally. I 
was a brigade commander, a division commander, and a corps com- 
mander at Fort Hood. I understand the resilience of that commu- 
nity, the resilience of the people there, how proud the soldiers are 
of what they do, and we will do everything we can to ensure they 
continue to move forward. 

I would just say that I believe that some of the procedures that 
have been put in place following the incident 4V2 years ago did 
help us yesterday. The alert procedures that were in place, the re- 
sponse, the training that has gone into the response forces that re- 
sponded, I think contributed to making this something that could 
have been much worse. 

So we will continue to monitor the force of the Army and the re- 
sources of the Army will be behind Fort Hood. We are very con- 
fident in the leadership of General Mark Milley, who has, I think 
as many of you know, just returned from Afghanistan as the com- 
mander of a corps over there and is a very experienced commander, 
and we will continue to support them. 

The only thing I would add to the facts that the Secretary pro- 
vided, that this was an experienced soldier. He spent actually 9 
years in the Puerto Rico National Guard before coming on Active 
Duty. So he was a very experienced soldier, had a 1-year deploy- 
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ment to the Sinai with the National Guard and then had a 4- 
month deployment in Iraq. It was the last 4 months at the end of 
2011, from August to December 2011. 

We will continue to work through this issue, and continue to in- 
vestigate, and as we do that we will provide information to all. 

The only other thing I’d say, is great interagency cooperation. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation has provided significant as- 
sistance, as well as the State of Texas, as well as the VA, as the 
Secretary pointed out. So we will continue to work this. We have 
an incredibly talented, resilient Army. We’ll continue to be incred- 
ibly resilient and move forward. But we will also reach out to our 
family, the victims and the families of our victims of this tragic in- 
cident. 

That’s all I have. If you want me to continue, I will continue with 
my statement. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. I think that would be appropriate, 
to give us now your posture statement. 

General Odierno. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, 
other members: Thank you so much for allowing me to speak with 
you this morning. I first want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
your 36 years of service and all you have done for us as the chair- 
man of this committee, your leadership, your bipartisan leadership, 
in always supporting our soldiers and families, and also holding us 
accountable for doing what’s right for our soldiers and for our na- 
tional security. I want to thank you, sir, for that. 

Chairman Levin. I very much appreciate that. Thank you. 

General Odierno. Despite declining resources, the demand for 
Army Forces actually continues to increase. More than 70,000 sol- 
diers are deployed today on contingency operations and about 
85,000 soldiers are forward stationed in nearly 150 countries, in- 
cluding nearly 20,000 on the Korean Peninsula. Our soldiers, civil- 
ians, and family members continue to serve with the competence, 
commitment, and character that our great Nation deserves. 

A typical day for our soldiers includes patrolling alongside our 
Afghan National Army partners, standing watch on the Demili- 
tarized Zone in Korea, providing security for an embassy in South 
Sudan, manning missile batteries in Turkey and Guam, and assist- 
ing recovery efforts from the devastating mudslide in the State of 
Washington. 

As we consider the future roles and missions of our Army, it’s 
imperative we consider the world as it exists, not as one we wish 
it to be. The recent headlines on Russia’s annexation of Crimea, the 
intractable Syrian civil war, artillery exchanges between North 
Korea and South Korea, just to name a few, remind us of the com- 
plexity and uncertainty inherent in the international security envi- 
ronment. 

It demands that we make prudent decisions about the future ca- 
pability and capacity that we need within our Army. Therefore, we 
must ensure our Army has the ability to rapidly respond to conduct 
the entire range of military operations, from humanitarian assist- 
ance and stability operations to general war. 

We certainly appreciate the short-term predictability in fiscal 
year 2014 and fiscal year 2015 afforded by budget levels in the 
BBA. The BBA supports a fiscal year 2015 Army funding level of 
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$120.5 billion, but in reality it is still $12.7 billion short of our re- 
quest. The budget agreement will allow us to begin to buy back 
some short-term readiness by funding additional combat maneuver 
rotations, thereby increasing the amount of forces trained and 
ready for decisive combat operations. 

However, we still are required to make tough choices and had to 
reduce our modernization efforts by ending four programs, restruc- 
turing 30, and delaying 50 programs. We continue to take signifi- 
cant risk in our facilities, sustainment, and home station training. 

The 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review builds on the defense pri- 
orities outlined in the 2012 DSG. Last year, I testified that we can 
implement the defense guidance at moderate risk with an end 
strength of 490,000 in the Active Army, 350,000 in the National 
Guard, and 202,000 in the U.S. Army Reserve, and I stand by that 
assessment. However, sequestration is the law of the land and it 
will return in fiscal year 2016 without immediate congressional ac- 
tion. The readiness gains achieved in fiscal year 2015 will quickly 
atrophy as we are forced to reduce future planned rotations and 
other planned training activities in order to fund immediate oper- 
ational requirements. 

Sustained readiness requires sustained training dollars and in- 
vestment. Our modernization accounts will receive a 25 percent re- 
duction, with no program unaffected. Major weapons programs will 
be delayed, severely impacting the industrial base both in the near- 
and long-term. 

Under sequestration, for the next 3 or 4 years we will continue 
to reduce end strength as quickly as possible while still meeting 
operational commitments. As we continue to draw down and re- 
structure into a smaller force, the Army will continue to have sig- 
nificantly degraded readiness and extensive modernization short- 
falls. At the end of fiscal year 2019, we will begin to establish the 
appropriate balance between end strength, readiness, and mod- 
ernization, but for an Army that is much smaller. From fiscal years 
2020 to 2023, we begin to achieve our readiness goals and reinvest 
in our modernization programs. 

We will have no choice but to slash end strength levels if seques- 
tration continues in order to attain that proper balance. As I said 
earlier, we’ll be required to further reduce the Active Army to 

420.000, the National Guard to 315,000, the U.S. Army Reserve to 

185.000. At these end strength funding levels, we will not be able 
to execute the defense strategy. 

In my opinion, this will call into question our ability to execute 
even one prolonged multi-phase major contingency operation. I also 
have deep concerns that our Army at these end strength levels will 
not have sufficient capacity to meet ongoing operational commit- 
ments and simultaneously train to sustain appropriate readiness 
levels. 

The President’s budget submission supports end strength levels 
at 440,000 to 450,000 in the Active Army, 335,000 in the Army Na- 
tional Guard, and 195,000 in the U.S. Army Reserve. I believe this 
should be the absolute floor for end strength reductions. To execute 
the defense strategy it’s important to note that as we continue to 
lose end strength, our flexibility deteriorates, as does our ability to 
react to strategic surprise. My experience tells me that our as- 
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sumptions about the duration and size of future conflicts, allied 
contributions, and the need to conduct post-conflict stability oper- 
ations are optimistic. If these assumptions are proven wrong, our 
risk will grow significantly. Under the President’s budget we will 
achieve a balance between end strength, readiness, and moderniza- 
tion 3 to 5 years earlier than under sequestration, and that would 
occur around fiscal year 2018 and at greater total force levels. 

In order to meet ongoing and future budget reductions, we have 
developed a total force policy in close collaboration within the Army 
and the Department of Defense (DOD). The Secretary of Defense 
directed that the Army not retain structure at the expense of readi- 
ness. Additionally, the Secretary of the Army and I directed that 
cuts should come disproportionately from the Active Force before 
reducing the National Guard and U.S. Army Reserve. 

Our total force policy was informed by the lessons learned during 
the last 13 years of war. We considered operational commitments, 
readiness levels, future requirements, as well as costs. The result 
is a plan that recognizes the unique attributes, responsibilities, and 
complementary nature of each component, while ensuring our 
Guard and Reserves are maintained as an operational and not a 
strategic reserve. 

Ongoing reductions, coupled with sequestration level cuts over 
the next 7 years, will result in a total reduction of 150,000 soldiers, 
687 aircraft, and up to 46 percent of our Brigade Combat Teams 
(BCT) from the Active Army. The National Guard will be reduced 
by 43,000 soldiers. 111 aircraft, and up to 22 percent of the BCTs 
it currently has. The U.S. Army Reserve will be reduced by 20,000 
soldiers. 

The end strength cuts to the Active Army will represent 70 per- 
cent of the total end strength reductions, compared with 20 percent 
from the National Guard and 10 percent from the U.S. Army Re- 
serve. This will result in the Guard and Reserves comprising 54 
percent of the total Army end strength, while the Active component 
will comprise 46 percent. The Army will be the only Service in 
which the Reserve outnumbers the Active component. 

Under sequestration we cannot afford to maintain our current 
aviation structure and still sustain modernization while providing 
trained and ready aviation units across all three components. 
Therefore, we’ve developed an innovative concept to restructure our 
aviation fleet to address these issues. Overall we believe this plan 
will generate a total savings of $12.7 billion over the Program Ob- 
jective Memorandum (POM). 

Of the 798 total aircraft reduced under this plan, 687, or 86 per- 
cent, will come out of the Active component and 11 aircraft, or 14 
percent, from the National Guard. We will also transfer about 100 
UH-60s to the National Guard. 

As with end strength, we are disproportionally taking cuts from 
the Active component aviation, and, in fact, we will eliminate three 
full combat aviation brigades out of the Active component, while 
the National Guard sustains all of its brigade structure. 

This plan allows the Army to eliminate the obsolete airframes, 
modernize the fleet, and sustain pilot proficiency across the total 
force. The result is an Active and Reserve aviation force mix with 
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more capable and prepared formations that are able to respond to 
contingencies at home and abroad. 

Let me be very clear. These are not cuts we want to take, but 
we must take, based on sequestration. I believe our recommenda- 
tion delivers the best total Army for the budget we have been allo- 
cated. 

The Secretary and I also understand that the American people 
hold us to a higher standard of character and behavior. Combatting 
sexual assault and harassment remains our top priority. Over the 
past year the Army has established more stringent screening cri- 
teria and background checks for those serving in positions of trust. 
Army commanders continue to prosecute the most serious sexual 
assault offenses at a rate more than double that of civilian jurisdic- 
tions, including many cases that civilian authorities refuse to pur- 
sue. 

We appreciate the continued focus of Congress as we implement 
legislative reforms to enhance the rights of survivors and improve 
our military justice system. We continue to take this issue very se- 
riously. I also know how much work remains to be done in this 
area. 

We are also aggressively and comprehensively attacking the 
issue of ethical leadership individually, organizationally, and 
through systematic reviews. We’ve initiated 360-degree assess- 
ments on all officers and especially commanders. We’ve imple- 
mented a new officer evaluation report to strengthen account- 
ability. For our general officers, we conduct peer surveys and de- 
velop specific ethics focus as part of our senior leader education 
program. We have also implemented 360-degree assessments for 
our general officers. 

We also appreciate help with two issues impacting our ability to 
maintain the right balance for our Army. First, is the Base Re- 
alignment and Closure (BRAC) process, which is a proven, fair, 
cost-effective means to address excess installation capacity. With 
the reduction of over 200,000 soldiers from our Army and lower 
budgets, we need a BRAC to reduce unsustainable infrastructure. 

Second, we are extremely grateful for the high-quality care and 
compensation provided to our soldiers. We have endorsed proposals 
that recognize their incredible service while allowing us to better 
balance future investments in readiness, modernization, and com- 
pensation. 

We must keep in mind that it is not a matter of if, but when, 
we will deploy our Army to defend this great Nation. We have done 
it in every decade since World War II. It is incumbent on all of us 
to ensure our soldiers are highly trained, equipped, and organized. 
If we do not, they will bear the heavy burden of our miscalcula- 
tions. 

I’m incredibly proud to wear this uniform and represent the sol- 
diers of the Active Army, the Army National Guard, and the U.S. 
Army Reserve. Their sacrifices have been unprecedented over the 
last 13 years. We must provide them with the necessary resources 
for success in the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, thank you to the entire committee, 
for allowing me to testify here today. I look forward to your ques- 
tions. 
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[The joint prepared statement of Mr. McHugh and General 
Odierno follows:] 

Joint Prepahed Statement by Hon. John M. McHugh and 
GEN Raymond T. Odierno, USA 

INTRODUCTION 

America’s Army remains heavily committed in operations overseas as well as at 
home in support of our combatant commanders. More than 66,000 U.S. Army sol- 
diers are deployed to contingency operations, with nearly 32,000 soldiers supporting 
operations in Afghanistan. In addition, there are approximately 85,000 soldiers for- 
ward stationed across the globe in nearly 150 countries worldwide. Every day, the 
soldiers and civilians of the Active Army, Army National Guard and Army Reserve 
inspire us with their competence, character and commitment to serving our Nation. 
A typical day for our soldiers may include patrolling alongside our Afghan National 
Army partners, standing watch on the demilitarized zone in Korea, manning missile 
batteries in Turkey and Guam, delivering humanitarian relief to the Philippines, 
conducting logistics training in Sierra Leone, securing facilities in South Sudan, and 
responding to floods, wildfires, and tornados across the United States. 


The Army's Strategic Vision 

The All-Volunleer Army will remain the most highly trained and protessional land force in the world 
It IS uniquely organized with the capability and capacity to provide expeditionary, decisive land 
power to the Joint Force and ready to perform across the range of military operations to Prevent. 
Shape and Win in support of Combatant Commanders to defend the Nation and its interests at 
home and abroad, both today and against emerging threats. 


Throughout our Nation’s history, the United States has drawn down military 
forces at the close of every war. 'Today, however, we are in the process of rapidly 
drawing down Army forces before the war is over. At the same time, we continue 
to face an uncertain, complicated and rapidly changing international security envi- 
ronment, as stated in the 2014 Quadrennial Defense Review. In light of domestic 
fiscal challenges, the Army is committed to doing its part to restore fiscal discipline 
and contribute to our Nation’s economic strength. In a time of budget stringency, 
the Army’s greatest challenge is providing steadfast support to worldwide oper- 
ational commitments to include Afghanistan while simultaneously drawing down, 
reorganizing and preparing the force for a wider array of security missions and 
threats in the future. We are committed to ensure the U.S. Army remains the most 
highly trained and professional land force in the world. 

Together, we must ensure our Army is trained and ready to prevent conflict, 
shape and set theaters for our geographic Combatant Commanders, deter aggres- 
sion, and if necessary, win decisively in a sustained major combat operation. How- 
ever, over the last 2 years, the impact of the Budget Control Act (BCA) of 2011 has 
resulted in declining readiness throughout the Total Army (Active Army, Army Na- 
tional Guard, and Army Reserve). 

BUDGETARY REDUCTIONS AND STRATEGIC CHOICES 

Over the past 4 years, the Army has absorbed several budget reductions in the 
midst of conducting operations overseas and rebalancing the force to the wider array 
of missions required by 2012 Defense Strategic Guidance. To comply with the fund- 
ing caps specified in the BCA, the fiscal year 2013 budget proposed $487 billion in 
Department of Defense (DOD) funding reductions over 10 years, of which the 
Army’s share was an estimated $170 billion. In addition, sequestration was trig- 
gered in 2013, forcing an additional $37 billion reduction in fiscal year 2013 and 
threatening a further total reduction in DOD funding of approximately $375 billion 
through fiscal year 2021, with the Army’s portion estimated at $95 billion. In fiscal 
year 2013, a combination of sequestration and Overseas Contingency Operations 
funding shortfalls degraded Army readiness levels. It caused the Army to carry over 
a readiness shortfall of $3.2 billion to fiscal year 2014. 

The Army continues to face an uncertain fiscal environment in the years ahead. 
The Bipartisan Budget Act (BBA) of 2013 provides the Army modest, temporary re- 
lief from BCA defense spending caps in 2014. The predictability afforded by known 
budget levels is appreciated, and the BBA supports a fiscal year 2015 Army funding 
level of $120.5 billion. However, the Army still faces budget cuts of $7.7 billion in 
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fiscal year 2014, and an additional $12.7 billion in fiscal year 2015, when compared 
to the President’s fiscal year 2014 budget request. While we welcome the relief and 
predictability that the BBA provides, the Army will be forced to cut $20.4 billion 
in planned funding, an abrupt reduction over a short 2-year period of time. Beyond 
fiscal year 2015, fiscal uncertainty remains, including the potential resumption of 
the sequestration-level spending caps in fiscal year 2016. 

During this period of uncertainty in the fiscal and strategic environment, our goal 
has been to maintain the proper balance between end strength, readiness and mod- 
ernization across the Total Army. We are reducing end strength as rapidly as pos- 
sible, while still meeting our operational commitments, in order to concentrate re- 
maining funds on rebuilding readiness. However, to do this we must accept greater 
risk in our modernization programs. To rebuild and sustain a force capable of con- 
ducting the full range of operations on land, to include prompt and sustained land 
combat, it is essential that we take steps to prevent hollowness within the force. 
Therefore, consistent with the 2012 Defense Strategic Guidance, we are in the proc- 
ess of drawing down Active Army end strength from a wartime high of 570,000 to 
490,000 — a 14 percent cut — by the end of fiscal year 2015. The Army National 
Guard will reduce from 358,200 to 350,200 and the Army Reserve will remain rel- 
atively constant, decreasing from 205,000 to 202,000 soldiers. In conjunction with 
these end strength reductions, the Army decided to reorganize the current oper- 
ational force of Active Army Infantry, Armored and Stryker Brigade Combat Teams 
(BCTs) from 38 to 32. This force structure reorganization will allow us to eliminate 
excess headquarters infrastructure while sustaining as much combat capability as 
possible. 

The fiscal year 2015 budget request provides a balanced and responsible way for- 
ward in the midst of ongoing fiscal uncertainty. It allows the Army to reduce and 
reorganize force structure, but incurs some risk to equipment modernization pro- 
grams and readiness. Under the fiscal year 2015 budget request, the Army will de- 
crease end strength through fiscal year 2017 to a Total Army of 980,000 soldiers — 
450,000 in the Active Army, 335,000 in the Army National Guard and 195,000 in 
the Army Reserve. This reduction will also adjust the force mix ratio between the 
Active and Reserve components. We will reverse the force mix ratio, going from a 
51 percent Active component and 49 percent Reserve component mix in fiscal year 
2012 to a 54 percent Reserve component and 46 percent Active component mix in 
fiscal year 2017. The Army will be able to execute the 2012 Defense Strategic Guid- 
ance at this size and component mix, but it will be at significant risk. 

But with sequestration-level caps in fiscal year 2016 and beyond the Army will 
be required to further reduce Total Army end strength to 420,000 in the Active 
Army, 315,000 in the Army National Guard and 185,000 in the Army Reserve by 
the end of fiscal year 2019. This would end up being a total reduction of 213,000 
soldiers with 150,000 coming from the Active Army, 43,000 coming from the Army 
National Guard and 20,000 from the Army Reserve. This includes a 46 percent re- 
duction in Active Army BCTs and a 21 percent reduction in Army National Guard 
BCTs. Sequestration-level spending caps would also require a 25 percent reduction 
to Army modernization accounts, with no program unaffected. Major weapon pro- 
grams will be delayed, severely impacting the industrial base both in the near and 
long term. Most significantly, these projected end strength levels would not enable 
the Army to execute the 2012 Defense Strategic Guidance. 

For the next 3 years, as we continue to draw down and restructure into a smaller 
force, the Army will continue to have degraded readiness and extensive moderniza- 
tion program reductions. Under the President’s budget, we will begin to regain bal- 
ance between end strength, modernization and readiness beyond fiscal year 2017. 
Our goal would be to achieve balance by the end of fiscal year 2019 with 450,000 
soldiers in the Active Army, 335,000 in the Army National Guard, and 195,000 in 
the Army Reserve. 

Under sequestration-level spending caps, from fiscal year 2019 to fiscal year 2023 
the Army will begin to establish the appropriate balance between readiness, mod- 
ernization and end strength, albeit for a much smaller Army at 420,000 soldiers in 
the Active Army, 315,000 in the Army National Guard and 185,000 in the Army Re- 
serve. We will stabilize our end strength and force structure. From fiscal year 2020 
to fiscal year 2023 we would begin achieving our readiness goals and reinvesting 
in modernization programs to upgrade our aging fleets. Our goal is to achieve bal- 
ance by fiscal year 2023. The reduction in our institutional base will make revers- 
ibility significantly more difficult. Finally, the size of our Army at this level of fund- 
ing will not allow us to execute the Defense Strategic Guidance and will put in 
doubt our ability to execute even one prolonged, multi-phased major contingency op- 
eration. 
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LEADER DEVELOPMENT 

Developing adaptive Army leaders who possess the individual toughness, battle- 
field skill and fighting spirit that typify the American soldier is one of our highest 
priorities. The unpredictable nature of human conflict requires leaders to not only 
lead in close combat but understand the operational and strategic environment, to 
include its socio-economic, cultural and religious underpinnings. Our leaders must 
demonstrate the competence, proficiency and professional values necessary to 
achieve operational and strategic mission success. We must continue to educate and 
develop soldiers and civilians to grow the intellectual capacity to understand the 
complex contemporary security environment to better lead Army, Joint, Interagency 
and Multinational task forces and teams. Therefore, we will reinvest and transform 
our institutional educational programs for officers and noncommissioned officers in 
order to prepare for the complex future security environment. 

We will continue to build leaders who exhibit the character, competence and com- 
mitment that are hallmarks of the Army Profession. We are aggressively and com- 
prehensively reinforcing our core values and ethical leadership throughout all unit 
and institutional training, leader development programs and professional military 
education. We will also transition to a new officer evaluation system that strength- 
ens accountability and emphasizes the evaluation of character attributes and com- 
petencies. We have completed a 360-degree assessment pilot for all battalion and 
brigade commanders, which will be fully institutionalized across the force in 2014. 
We will continue peer assessments for all general officers and will institute 360-de- 
gree assessments for all general officers upon promotion to each general officer 
rank. 

Today, our leaders are the most competent and operationally experienced since 
World War II. We must build on this incredible experience to develop leaders who 
can operate in an ever-changing, complex strategic environment, understanding the 
implications of critical thinking, rapid communications and cyber warfare as it re- 
lates to combined arms maneuver, irregular warfare and counterinsurgency oper- 
ations. 

THE army: globally RESPONSIVE, REGIONALLY ENGAGED STRATEGIC LAND FORCES 

There is no more unambiguous display of American resolve than the deployment 
of the American soldier. As part of the Joint Force, the Army deters potential adver- 
saries by presenting a credible element of national power: landpower that is deci- 
sively expeditionary and strategically adaptive. The Army possesses a lethal com- 
bination of capability and agility that strengthens U.S. diplomacy and represents 
one of America’s most credible deterrents against hostility. If necessary, a ready 
Army can defeat or destroy enemy forces, control land areas, protect critical assets 
and populations and prevent the enemy from gaining a position of operational or 
strategic advantage. Ultimately, potential adversaries must clearly perceive Army 
forces as being capable of appropriate and rapid response an3rwhere in the world 
and across the entire range of military operations, from stability operations to gen- 
eral war. 

A ready and capable Total Army provides Joint and Combined forces with expedi- 
tionary and enduring landpower for the full range of military operations. Regionally 
aligned Army forces provide direct support to geographic and functional combatant 
commands. Army forces are tailorable and scalable, prepared to respond rapidly to 
any global contingency mission. The Army maintains a responsive force posture 
through an effective mix of Total Army capabilities and network of installations at 
home and abroad, to include Army prepositioned stocks. The Army National Guard 
and Army Reserve provide predictable, recurring and sustainable capabilities and 
strategic depth. Rapidly deployable Army forces, to include airborne forces, are able 
to respond to contingencies and conduct forcible entry operations anywhere in the 
world on short notice. Army prepositioned equipment across the globe also enables 
the rapid air deployment of Army combat and support forces. 

Missions as a Member of the Joint Force 

As an interoperable member of the Joint Force, the Army sets the theater for com- 
batant commanders by providing unique capabilities en route to, and operating 
within, austere environments to support all plans and contingencies. These capabili- 
ties include special operations and ground forces, operational leadership and mobil- 
ity, and critical enablers such as aviation, missile defense, intelligence, engineers, 
logistics, inland ground transportation infrastructure, medical and signal/commu- 
nications. 

The Army provides the Joint Force versatility across the full range of military op- 
erations, underpinning operational and strategic reach through the full length of a 
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campaign, often in contested environments. Effective joint operations require Army 
ground combat forces and Army critical enablers. A significant portion of the Army’s 
force structure is devoted to enabling the Joint Force as well as our Multinational 
and Interagency partners. 

We provide a variety of Joint Task Force headquarters certified and trained to 
lead Joint Forces, plan operations and exercise mission command of units across the 
full range of military operations. We provide strategic, operational and tactical logis- 
tics, worldwide engineering support and intelligence capabilities, as well as space- 
based and terrestrial command and control networks that connect our own units, 
the Joint community, and Interagency and Multinational partners. The Army is also 
investing in emerging and evolving missions such as operations in cyberspace and 
countering weapons of mass destruction. For example, we continue to develop and 
field cyber mission forces that enable the success of our national mission force, com- 
batant commands, and Army land forces. 

Regionally Aligned Forces 

The Army is regionally aligning forces in support of the geographic and functional 
combatant commands. These forces provide deployable and scalable regionally-fo- 
cused Army forces task organized for direct support of geographic and functional 
combatant commands and Joint requirements. Forward stationed Army forces in the 
Republic of Korea, Japan, and Europe, along with Army units based in the United 
States are aligned with combatant commands. These forces shape and set theaters 
for regional commanders employing unique Total Army characteristics and capabili- 
ties to influence the security environment, build trust, develop relationships and 
gain access through rotational forces, multilateral exercises, military-to-military en- 
gagements, coalition training, and other opportunities. 

Army forces strengthen alliances and ensure collective capability while building 
capacity and serving common interests. In many regions of the world, Army mili- 
tary-to-military relationships have enabled the United States to remain a trusted 
and welcome partner over the years. The Army’s Special Forces Groups provide ex- 
traordinary regional expertise and unique capabilities, as well as years of experi- 
ence, to the combatant commands. The Army National Guard, through the State 
Partnership Program, maintains long-term partnerships worldwide. 


SOLDIERS DEPLOYED and FORWARD STATIONED 



We are expanding regional alignment of the Total Army as the drawdown in Af- 
ghanistan continues and additional formations become available. The Army’s first 
regionally aligned BCT — the 2nd Brigade, 1st Infantry Division stationed at Fort 
Riley, Kansas — began actively supporting U.S. Africa Command in March 2013 and 
has conducted over 70 missions, from crisis response to security cooperation, in more 
than 30 countries. 1st Infantry Division headquarters, building upon the initial suc- 
cess of its 2nd Brigade and aligned with U.S. Africa Command, is planning a Libyan 
General Purpose Force training mission. The 48th Infantry BCT, Georgia Army Na- 
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tional Guard, is aligned with U.S. Southern Command and has deployed teams to 
several Central and South American countries. The Fort Hood-hased 1st BCT, 1st 
Cavalry Division, aligned with U.S. European Command, participated in multilat- 
eral exercises and training as the primary U.S. land force contribution to the NATO 
Response Force. 

About 80,000 Active and Reserve component soldiers are postured to support oper- 
ations and engagements in the Asia-Pacific region. I Corps, stationed at Joint Base 
Lewis-McChord, WA, and assigned to U.S. Pacific Command, provides deployable 
mission command capability for contingencies and enhances an already strong Army 
presence in the Asia-Pacific region. The Army maintains a Terminal High Altitude 
Area Defense battery deployed to Guam, defending our allies and supporting the Pa- 
cific theater’s ballistic missile defense posture. During fiscal year 2013, U.S. Army 
Pacific conducted 28 large-scale exercises with 13 countries. Soldiers also conducted 
security cooperation engagements with 34 countries in the Asia-Pacific region. 

During fiscal year 2013, a total of more than 109,000 soldiers deployed in support 
of operations in Afghanistan. More than 4,300 soldiers supported Operation Spartan 
Shield, our ongoing effort to maintain stability in the region and reassure our allies 
and partners in U.S. Central Command’s area of responsibility. In addition, during 
fiscal year 2013 more than 2,200 soldiers participated in 7 exercises in the region. 
Ill Corps, stationed at Fort Hood, TX, and 1st Armored Division headquarters, sta- 
tioned at Fort Bliss, TX, are both aligned with U.S. Central Command. In June 
2013 the 1st Armored Division headquarters deployed to Jordan, providing mission 
command for several regional exercises and conducting training with allied and 
partner forces. 

Missions at Home and Support of Civil Authorities 

The Total Army defends the Homeland and supports civil authorities for a variety 
of complex missions. Soldiers from the Active and Reserve components are engaged 
in the Homeland on a daily basis, in capacities ranging from personnel serving as 
defense coordinating officers in support of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency to U.S. Army North leading and coordinating Army missions in support of 
civil authorities. The Army stands ready to conduct a no-notice response in support 
of civil authorities, particularly for a complex catastrophe that may require the em- 
ployment of a significant Army force. The Total Army also provides the preponder- 
ance of forces for the DOD’s Chemical, Biological, Radiological and Nuclear Re- 
sponse Enterprise. Army National Guard air and missile defense units protect our 
Nation’s Capital and provide manning for Ground-based Midcourse Defense systems 
deployed in Alaska and Colorado that will deter and defeat missile attacks on our 
Nation. Soldiers support Federal drug enforcement efforts along our Nation’s south- 
ern border every day. 

Over the past year, the Army responded to natural disasters in the United States 
with sustained, life-saving support. The Army National Guard conducted firefighting 
operations in several Western States. In September 2013, Active and Reserve com- 
ponent soldiers provided rapid assistance when severe storms caused devastating 
floods and landslides in northern Colorado. A team of about 700 soldiers from the 
Colorado and Wyoming Army National Guard, as well as the Active Army’s 4th In- 
fantry Division stationed at Fort Carson, CO, evacuated more than 3,000 displaced 
residents. Soldiers and civilians from the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers also sup- 
ported operations in Colorado, and continue to support ongoing national efforts to 
restore critical infrastructure following Hurricane Sandy. 

ENSURING A READY ARMY 

A trained and ready Army must be able to rapidly deploy, fight, sustain itself and 
win against complex state and non-state threats in austere environments and rug- 
ged terrain. Readiness is measured at both the service and unit levels. Service read- 
iness incorporates installations and the critical ability of the Army to provide the 
required capacities (units) with the requisite capabilities (readiness) to execute the 
roles and missions required by combatant commands. Unit readiness is the com- 
bination of personnel, materiel and supplies, equipment and training that, when 
properly balanced, enables immediate and effective application of military power. 

Training 

Training across the Total Army serves two main purposes: preparing units to sup- 
port combatant commands worldwide and developing leaders who can adapt to the 
complex security environment. To meet demands across the full range of military 
operations, the Army will shift the focus of training on rebuilding warfighting core 
competencies. We are reinvigorating our Combat Training Centers (CTC), to chal- 
lenge and certify Army formations in a comprehensive and realistic decisive action 
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training environment that features regular, irregular and insurgent enemy forces. 
Tough, realistic multi-echelon home station training using a mix of live, virtual and 
constructive methods efficiently and effectively builds soldier, leader and unit com- 
petency over time. 

From 2004 to 2011, all CTC rotations were focused on building readiness for as- 
signed missions in a counterinsurgency environment. This shift impacted 5,500 com- 
pany commanders, 2,700 field grade officers, and 1,000 battalion commanders. Rec- 
ognizing this atrophy in readiness for the full range of military operations, the Army 
returned to conducting decisive action CTC rotations in 2011, with a plan to cycle 
nearly all Active Army BCTs by the end of fiscal year 2015 along with the requisite 
amount of available Army National Guard BCTs. However, due to sequestration, the 
Army canceled seven CTC rotations in 2013 and significantly reduced home station 
training, negatively impacting the training, readiness and leader development of 
more than two divisions’ worth of soldiers. Those lost opportunities only added to 
the gap created from 2004 to 2011, creating a backlog of professional development 
and experience. 

The BBA allows us to remedy only a fraction of that lost capability. Even with 
increased funding, in fiscal year 2014 the Army will not be able to train a sufficient 
number of BCTs to meet our strategic requirements. Seventeen BCTs were origi- 
nally scheduled to conduct a CTC rotation during fiscal year 2014. BBA-level fund- 
ing enables the addition of another 2 BCT rotations, for a total of 19 for the fiscal 
year. However, due to the timing of the additional funding, some BCTs were still 
unable to conduct a full training progression before executing a CTC rotation. With- 
out the benefit of sufficient home station training, BCTs begin the CTC rotation at 
a lower level of proficiency. As a result, the CTC rotation does not produce the meix- 
imum BCT capability, in terms of unit readiness. For BCTs that do not conduct a 
CTC rotation, we are using available resources to potentially train these formations 
up to only battalion-level proficiency. 

The Army can currently provide only a limited number of available and ready 
BCTs trained for decisive action proficiency, which will steadily increase through fis- 
cal year 2014 and the beginning of fiscal year 2015. But with potential sequestration 
in fiscal year 2016, readiness will quickly erode across the force. We must have pre- 
dictable, long-term, sustained funding to ensure the necessary readiness to execute 
our operational requirements and the Defense Strategic Guidance. 

Fiscal shortfalls have caused the Army to implement tiered readiness as a bridg- 
ing strategy until more resources become available. Under this strategy, only 20 
percent of operational forces will conduct collective training to a level required to 
meet our strategic requirements, with 80 percent of the force remaining at a lower 
readiness level. Forward stationed forces in the Republic of Korea will remain 
ready, as will those dedicated as part of the Global Response Force. Forces deployed 
to Afghanistan are fully trained for their security assistance mission but not for 
other contingencies. The Army is also concentrating resources on a contingency force 
of select Infantry, Armored and Stryker BCTs, an aviation task force and required 
enabling forces to meet potential unforeseen small scale operational requirements. 
Unless Army National Guard and Army Reserve units are preparing for deploy- 
ment, the Army will only fund these formations to achieve readiness at the squad, 
team and crew level. 

Force Structure 

We have undertaken a comprehensive reorganization of Army units to better align 
force structure with limited resources and increase unit capability. Unit reorganiza- 
tions are necessary to begin balancing force structure, readiness and modernization. 
However, when combined with reduced funding and operational demand, the pace 
of force structure changes will reduce our ability to build readiness across the force 
during fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015. 

Reorganization of the current operational force of Active Army Infantry, Armored 
and Stryker BCTs from 38 to 32 reduces tooth-to-tail ratio and increases the oper- 
ational capability of the remaining BCTs. All Active Army and Army National 
Guard BCTs will gain additional engineer and fires capability, capitalizing on the 
inherent strength in combined arms formations. Initially, 47 BCTs (29 Active Army 
and 18 Army National Guard) will be organized with a third maneuver battalion. 
The remaining 13 BCTs (3 Active Army and 10 Army National Guard) will be re- 
evaluated for possible resourcing of a third maneuver battalion in the future. 

Following a comprehensive review of our aviation strategy, the Army has deter- 
mined that it must restructure aviation formations to achieve a leaner, more effi- 
cient and capable force that balances operational capability and flexibility across the 
Total Army. We will eliminate older, less capable aircraft, such as the OH-58 
A/C Kiowa, the OH-58D Kiowa Warrior and the entire fleet of TH-67 JetRangers, 
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the current trainer. The Army National Guard will transfer low-density, high-de- 
mand AH-64 Apache helicopters to the Active Army, where they will be teamed 
with unmanned systems for the armed reconnaissance role as well as their tradi- 
tional attack role. The Active Army in turn will transfer over 100 UH-60 
Blackhawk helicopters to the Army National Guard. These aircraft will significantly 
improve capabilities to support combat missions and increase support to civil au- 
thorities, such as disaster response, while sustaining security and support capabili- 
ties to civil authorities in the States and territories. 

The Army will also transfer nearly all Active Army LUH-72 Lakota helicopters 
to the United States Army Aviation Center of Excellence at Fort Rucker, AL, and 
procure an additional 100 LUH-72 Lakotas to round out the training fleet. These 
airframes will replace the TH-67 JetRanger helicopter fleet as the next generation 
glass cockpit, dual engine training helicopter. At current funding levels, this ap- 
proach will enable the Army National Guard to retain all of its LUH-72 aircraft 
for general support requirements as well as ongoing border security operations. The 
Aviation Restructure Initiative allows us to sustain a modernized fleet across all 
components and reduces sustainment costs. Eighty-six percent of the total reduction 
of aircraft (687 of 798) will come out of the Active component. The Active Army’s 
overall helicopter fleet will decline by about 23 percent, and the Army National 
Guard’s fleet of helicopters will decline by approximately 8 percent, or just over 100 
airframes. The resulting Active and Reserve component aviation force mix will re- 
sult in better and more capable formations which are able to respond to contin- 
gencies at home and abroad. 

SOLDIERS, CIVILIANS, AND OUR FAMILIES: THE PREMIER ALL-VOLUNTEER ARMY 

Trust is the foundation of military service. An individual’s choice to serve, wheth- 
er enlisting or reenlisting, depends on a strong bond of trust between the volunteer, 
the Army and the Nation. Soldiers need to know that the Nation values their serv- 
ice and will provide them with the training, equipment and leadership necessary to 
accomplish their mission. They also want to know that their families will enjoy a 
quality of life that is commensurate with their service and sacrifice. For that reason, 
one of our top priorities as we make the transition from war and drawdown the 
Army — regardless of fiscal challenges — must be the welfare, training, and material 
resources we put toward maintaining the trust of our soldiers, civilians, and their 
families. 

Ready and Resilient Campaign 

Perhaps nothing exemplifies the idea of trust more than President Abraham Lin- 
coln’s second inaugural address when he called upon the Nation to care for those 
who have borne the burdens of battle and their families. The effects of deploying 
are sometimes severe and lifelong. As a result, the continued care and treatment 
of soldiers and their families is a lasting priority. Yet even as we work to recover 
and rehabilitate those most severely affected by two wars, we know that an ever 
increasing portion of our Army has not faced warfare. Understandably, they have 
new and different challenges. In both cases. Army readiness is directly linked to the 
ability of our force to deal with personal, professional and unforeseen health con- 
cerns, such as mental and physical challenges. We must also begin to view health 
as more than simply health care, and transition the Army to an entire system for 
health that emphasizes the performance triad — sleep, activity, and nutrition — as the 
foundation of a ready and resilient force. 

The Ready and Resilient Campaign, launched in March 2013, serves as the focal 
point for all soldier, civilian, and family programs and promotes an enduring, holis- 
tic and healthy approach to improving readiness and resilience in units and individ- 
uals. The campaign seeks to influence a cultural change in the Army by directly 
linking personal resilience to readiness and emphasizing the personal and collective 
responsibility to build and maintain resilience at all levels. The campaign leverages 
and expands existing programs, synchronizing efforts to eliminate or reduce harmful 
and unhealthy behaviors such as suicide, sexual harassment and assault, bullying 
and hazing, substance abuse and domestic violence. Perhaps most importantly, the 
campaign promotes positive, healthy behaviors while working to eliminate the stig- 
ma associated with asking for help. 

Sexual Harassment ! Assault Response and Prevention Program 

The Army is an organization built on and bound by values. Sexual harassment 
and assault in all its forms is abhorrent to every one of those values. Simply put, 
sexual assault is a crime that will not be tolerated. The overwhelming majority of 
soldiers and civilians serve honorably and capably, but we must recognize that the 
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ill-disciplined few jeopardize the safety of all our people as well as the trust and 
confidence the American people have in their Army. 

Army actions to combat sexual assault and harassment are driven by five impera- 
tives. First, we must prevent offenders from committing crimes, provide compas- 
sionate care for victims and protect the rights and privacy of survivors. Second, we 
must ensure that every allegation is reported, it is thoroughly and professionally in- 
vestigated, and we must take appropriate action based on the investigation. Third, 
we shall create a positive climate and an environment of trust and respect in which 
every person can thrive and achieve their full potential, and continually assess the 
command climate. Fourth, we will hold every individual, every unit and organiza- 
tion and every commander appropriately accountable for their behavior, actions and 
inactions. Finally, the chain of command must remain fully engaged — they are cen- 
trally responsible and accountable for solving the problems of sexual assault and 
sexual harassment within our ranks and for restoring the trust of our soldiers, civil- 
ians, and families. 

Our goal is to reduce and ultimately eliminate this crime from our ranks. To un- 
derscore the importance of the chain of command’s role in preventing sexual assault, 
the Army now includes command climate and Sexual Harassment/Assault Response 
and Prevention (SHARP) goals and objectives in all officer and noncommissioned of- 
ficer evaluations and unit command climate surveys. Accountability is reinforced by 
training and education on the appropriate behaviors, actions and reporting methods. 
The Army has integrated SHARP training into every professional development 
school, making sure it is tailored to roles and responsibilities appropriate to each 
course’s population. 

We are making progress, particularly on reporting and investigating these inci- 
dents. Over the past year the Army expanded the Special Victim Capability Pro- 
gram to include 23 special victim prosecutors, 22 sexual assault investigators, and 
28 special victim paralegals at 19 installations worldwide. These professionals are 
trained in the unique aspects of investigating and prosecuting sexual assault cases. 
We have also trained 81 Active and 24 Reserve component judge advocates through 
our Special Victim Counsel Program, which was established in September 2013. As 
of December 2013, 241 victims had received over 1,443 hours of legal services from 
these specially-trained counsel, including appearances at Article 32 hearings and 
courts-martial. 

Army commanders, advised by judge advocates, continue to take the most chal- 
lenging cases to trial, including cases that civilian authorities have declined to pros- 
ecute. For cases in which the Army had jurisdiction over the offender and a final 
disposition was made, commanders prosecuted rape and sexual assault at a rate 
more than double the estimated average prosecution rates in civilian jurisdictions. 
The Army also provides sexual assault patients with expert, emergency treatment 
for their immediate and long-term needs. Regardless of evidence of physical injury, 
all patients presenting to an Army medical treatment facility with an allegation of 
sexual assault receive comprehensive and compassionate medical and behavioral 
health care. 

Sexual assault is antithetical to competent command, and it is important that 
commanders retain their authority over the disposition of sexual assault cases. Re- 
moval of that authority would make it harder to respond to the needs of soldiers 
within the command, especially the victims. Many of the Army’s most difficult prob- 
lems — such as integration — were solved by making commanders more accountable, 
not less. Therefore the Army opposes legislative efforts to remove commanders from 
the disposition process. 

Suicide Prevention 

The Army Suicide Prevention Program, part of the Ready and Resilient Cam- 
paign, has significantly enhanced our understanding of one of our greatest chal- 
lenges: the loss of soldiers to suicide. The Army has expanded and increased access 
to behavioral health services and programs that develop positive life-coping skills. 
A comprehensive education and training program is helping soldiers, civilians, and 
family members improve their ability to cope with stress, relationships, separations, 
deployments, financial pressures and work-related issues. The goal is to increase re- 
siliency and, just as important, access to support. Our Suicide Reduction Working 
Group provides a forum for stakeholders to collaborate on initiatives that mitigate 
high-risk behaviors. The Army continues to revise and create policy to promote and 
increase awareness of prevention and intervention skills, services and resources. We 
have seen an aggregate drop in suicides, and while not a declaration of success, it 
is a leading indicator that our resiliency efforts are starting to take hold across the 
force. 
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Role of 'Women in the Army 

Women continue to play an important role in making our Army the best in the 
world. We are validating occupational standards for integrating women into all ca- 
reer fields. By reinforcing universal standards for each soldier — regardless of gen- 
der — in a deliberate, measured and responsible manner we increase unit readiness, 
cohesion and morale while allowing for qualification based on performance, not gen- 
der, across our profession. 

Army Training and Doctrine Command is leading our effort with the Soldier 2020 
initiative, which seeks to ensure we select the best soldiers for each military occupa- 
tional specialty, regardless of gender. It is a standards-based, holistic and deliberate 
approach that uses scientific research to clearly define physical accessions standards 
based on mission requirements for each Army occupation. Simultaneously, we are 
conducting an extensive study to identify the institutional and cultural factors af- 
fecting gender integration, to develop strategies for the assimilation of women into 
previously restricted units. An important part of that process will be to ensure we 
have a qualified cadre of female leaders, both officers and noncommissioned officers, 
in place prior to the introduction of junior female soldiers to serve as role models 
and provide mentorship during this transition. 

During the last year, the Army opened approximately 6,000 positions in 26 BCTs, 
select aviation specialties in special operations aviation and approximately 3,600 
field artillery officer positions. The Army anticipates opening an additional 33,000 
previously closed positions during fiscal year 2014. 

Recruitment and Retention 

The Army is defined by the quality of the soldiers it recruits and retains. We are 
only as good as our people, and recruiting standards and reenlistment thresholds 
remain high. During fiscal year 2013, 98 percent of the Army’s recruits were high 
school graduates, exceeding our goal of 90 percent. We are also on track to achieve 
retention rates consistent with the past 3 years. The need to recruit and retain 
high-quality soldiers will only grow in importance as we continue to draw down our 
forces. 

Unfortunately, natural attrition alone will not achieve the Army’s reduced end 
strength requirements. Inevitably, the Army will not be able to retain good soldiers 
on active duty who have served their Nation honorably. The Army must responsibly 
balance force shaping across accessions, retention, and promotions, as well as vol- 
untary and involuntary separations. During fiscal year 2013, the Army reduced ac- 
cessions to the minimum level needed to sustain our force structure, achieve end 
strength reductions and reestablish highly competitive but predictable promotion op- 
portunity rates. The Army also conducted Selective Early Retirement Boards for 
lieutenant colonels and colonels and, likewise, a Qualitative Service Program for 
staff sergeants through command sergeants major, all aimed at achieving 490,000 
Active Army end strength by the end of fiscal year 2015. During fiscal year 2014 
the Army will conduct Officer Separation Boards and Enhanced Selective Early Re- 
tirement Boards for qualified majors and captains. We remain committed to assist- 
ing soldiers and their families as they depart Active Army formations and transition 
to civilian life, and we encourage continued service in the Army National Guard or 
Army Reserve. 

Role of the Army Civilian 

As the Army evolves so too must its civilian workforce, which will also draw down 
concurrent with reductions to military end strength. Army civilians will reduce from 
a wartime high of 286,000 to 263,000 by the end of fiscal year 2016. As the civilian 
workforce is downsized, we will do it smartly, focusing on preserving the most im- 
portant capabilities. This requires a broader strategy that links functions, funding 
and manpower to produce the desired civilian workforce of the future — one that 
fully supports the generation of trained and ready combat units. The Army will 
manage the civilian workforce based on workload and funding available. We will use 
all available workforce shaping tools such as Voluntary Early Retirement Authority 
and Voluntary Separation Incentive Pay to reduce turbulence in our civilian work- 
force. We will target the skills we need to retain, and voluntarily separate those 
with skills no longer needed. If we cannot achieve our Army civilian reduction goals 
by voluntary means, we will use reduction in force as a last resort. 

The possibility of future reductions only adds to the burdens we’ve placed on 
Army civilians in recent years. Last year, the Army furloughed more than 204,000 
civilian employees, forcing them to take a 20 percent reduction in pay for 6 weeks 
during the fourth quarter of fiscal year 2013. Eurloughs came on the heels of 3 years 
of frozen pay and performance-based bonuses. The tremendous impact on the morale 
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of our civilian workforce cannot be understated, and some of our highest quality ci- 
vilian personnel have sought employment in the private sector. 

We rely heavily on our Army civilians, and they have remained dedicated and pa- 
tient during the last few years of uncertainty and hardship. Like their uniformed 
counterparts. Army civilians are required to demonstrate competence, technical pro- 
ficiency and professional values to achieve mission and individual success. Over the 
past 3 years the Army has implemented a number of changes to improve training, 
educational and experiential opportunities for the civilian workforce. Focused leader 
development, improvements to the Civilian Education System and continued matu- 
rity of the Senior Enterprise Talent Management Program are all designed to build 
a more professional and competency-based civilian workforce. 

The Army is also streamlining its contractor workforce by reducing contract 
spending at least to the same degree as, if not more than, reductions to the civilian 
workforce; contractor reductions are approximately $1.5 billion in fiscal year 2015. 
The use of contracted services will continue to be reviewed to ensure the most ap- 
propriate, cost effective and efficient support is aligned to the mission. As the Army 
continues its workforce shaping efforts, contracted manpower will be appropriately 
managed based on functional priorities and available funding to ensure compliance 
with law. 

Compensation Reform 

We are extremely grateful for the high quality care and compensation our Nation 
has provided to our soldiers over the last decade. Military manpower costs remain 
at historic highs. We must develop adjustments to military compensation packages 
that reduce future costs, recognize and reward our soldiers and their families for 
their commitment and sacrifice, while ensuring our ability to recruit and retain a 
high quality All-Volunteer Army. While we recognize the growing costs of man- 
power, we must also approach reform from the perspective that compensation is a 
significant factor in maintaining the quality of the All-Volunteer Army, and always 
has been. 

After 13 years of war, the manner in which we treat our soldiers and families will 
set the conditions for our ability to recruit in the future. That said, if we do not 
slow the rate of growth of soldier compensation, it will consume a higher, dispropor- 
tionate percentage of the Army’s budget and without compensation reform we will 
be forced to reduce investments in readiness and modernization. The Army supports 
a holistic and comprehensive approach that reforms military compensation in a fair, 
responsible and sustainable way. Changes to military compensation included in the 
fiscal year 2015 budget request — which include slowing the growth of housing allow- 
ances, reducing the annual direct subsidy provided to military commissaries and 
simplifying and modernizing our TRICARE health insurance program — are impor- 
tant first steps that generate savings while retaining competitive benefits. These 
savings will be invested in readiness and modernization. 

EQUIPMENT MODERNIZATION, BUSINESS PROCESS IMPROVEMENT, AND SUSTAINMENT 

The Army makes prudent choices to provide the best possible force for the Nation 
with the resources available, prioritizing soldier-centered modernization and pro- 
curement of proven and select emerging technologies. The institutional Army man- 
ages programs that sustain and modernize Army equipment, enabling the oper- 
ational Army to provide responsive and ready land forces. We will continue to im- 
prove the efficiency and effectiveness of our business processes to provide readiness 
at best value. 

Focus Area Review 

Army senior leaders conducted reviews to consolidate and reorganize organiza- 
tions, programs and functions across several focus areas — readiness, institutional 
and operational headquarters reductions, operational force structure, installations 
services and investments, the acquisition workforce and Army cyber and command, 
control, communications and intelligence. As a result of this effort, the Army will 
achieve greater efficiency across our core institutional processes, consolidate func- 
tions within the acquisition workforce and reduce headquarters overhead by up to 
25 percent. 

Equipment Modernization 

Modernization enables the Army to meet requirements with a smaller, fully capa- 
ble and versatile force that is equipped to defeat any enemy and maintain domi- 
nance on land. BCA-driven budget reductions have placed Army equipment mod- 
ernization at risk through program terminations, procurement delays and program 
restructures. Research, development, and acquisition funding has declined 39 per- 
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cent since the fiscal year 2012 budget planning cycle and the long-term effect will 
be additional stress on current vehicle fleets, reduced replacement of war-worn 
equipment, increased challenges sustaining the industrial base and limited invest- 
ment in the modernization of only the most critical capabilities. 


Army Equipping Strategy 

Investment focused on: 

• Deploying and redeploying units, 

• Managing equipment retrograde, 

• Reorganizing BCTs, 

• Supporting rebalance to the Asia- 
Pacific region, 

• Resetting our equipment, 

• Redistributing equipment to raise 
readiness across all Army 
components, 

• Repositioning forces. 

• Aligning wartime equipment with the 
Army's current needs. 

• Divesting equipment we no longer 
need, and 

• Remaining prepared for homeland 
defense priorities. 


The Army’s equipment modernization strategy focuses on effectively using con- 
strained resources for near-term requirements and tailoring our long-term invest- 
ments to provide the right capabilities for soldiers in the future. This approach calls 
for carefully planned investment strategies across all Army equipment portfolios, 
which will involve a mix of limiting the development of new capabilities, incremen- 
tally upgrading existing platforms and investing in key technologies to support fu- 
ture modernization efforts. The strategy captures the Army’s key operational prior- 
ities: enhancing the soldier for broad joint mission support by empowering and ena- 
bling squads with improved lethality, protection and situational awareness; enabling 
mission command by facilitating command and control, and decisionmaking, with 
networked real-time data and connectivity with the Joint Force; and remaining pre- 
pared for decisive action by increasing lethality and mobility, while optimizing the 
survivability of our vehicle fleets. 

In the short-term, the Army remains focused on several efforts. We are reducing 
procurement to match force structure reductions. We will continue to apply business 
efficiencies such as multiyear contracts, planning for should-cost and implementa- 
tion of Better Buying Power, to facilitate smarter investing. We will tailor capabili- 
ties in development to meet requirements under affordability constraints. We will 
not transition four programs to the acquisition phase, to include the Ground Combat 
Vehicle and the Armed Aerial Scout. Additionally, we will end 4 programs, restruc- 
ture 30 programs, and delay 50 programs. Lastly, the divestiture of materiel and 
equipment, where appropriate, will reduce maintenance and sustainment costs and 
support the maximization of resources. Over the long-term, investing in the right 
science and technology and applying affordable upgrades to existing systems will 
allow us to keep pace with technological change and improve capabilities. 

Ground Vehicles 

A new Infantry Fighting Vehicle (IFV) remains a key requirement for the Army. 
However, due to significant fiscal constraints, the Army has determined that the 
Ground Combat Vehicle program will conclude upon completion of the Technology 
Development phase, expected in June 2014, and will not continue further develop- 
ment. In the near-term, the Army will focus on refining concepts, requirements and 
key technologies in support of a future IFV modernization program. This will in- 
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elude investment in vehicle components, subsystem prototypes and technology dem- 
onstrators to inform IFV requirements and future strategies for developing a Brad- 
ley Infantry Fighting Vehicle replacement. Over the long-term, the Army anticipates 
initiating a new IFV modernization program informed by these efforts as resources 
become available. 

The Army is also committed to developing and fielding the Armored Multi-Pur- 
pose Vehicle to replace our obsolete MllS family of vehicles and augmenting our 
wheeled vehicle fleet with the Joint Light Tactical family of vehicles. In addition, 
the Army will continue to fund a third brigade’s set of Double V-Hull (DVH) Stryker 
vehicles, while supporting an incremental upgrade to DVH Strykers for power and 
mobility improvements. 

Army Aviation 

The Army will divest legacy systems and fund the modernization and sustainment 
of our most capable and survivable combat-proven aircraft: the AH-64 Apache, UH- 
60 Blackhawk and CH-47 Chinook helicopters. We will divest almost 900 legacy 
helicopters including the entire single engine OH-58D Kiowa Warrior and TH-67 
helicopter training fleets. The Army will also modernize our training fleet with 
LUH-72 Dakota helicopters. 

The Network 

The equipment modernization strategy seeks to provide the soldier and squad 
with the best weapons, equipment, sustainment and protection with the support of 
the network. LandWarNet is the Army’s globally interconnected network that is “al- 
ways on and always available,” even in the most remote areas of the globe. 
LandWarNet enables mission command by carrying the data, voice and video every 
soldier and leader needs to act decisively and effectively. It supports all Army oper- 
ations, from administrative activities in garrison to operations conducted by our for- 
ward stationed and deployed soldiers. Additionally, it forms the basis of our live, 
virtual and constructive training. 

Equipment Reset and Retrograde 

Retrograde is the return of equipment to facilities for reset and to support future 
force structure and operations. By December 2014, the Army plans to retrograde ap- 
proximately $10.2 billion of the $15.5 billion worth of Army equipment currently in 
Afghanistan. The balance of the equipment will be used by our forces, transferred 
to the Afghans or to another troop contributing nation, or disposed of properly in 
theater, which will provide a cost avoidance of more than $844 million in transpor- 
tation, storage and security costs. The total cost of moving the equipment out of Af- 
ghanistan is estimated at roughly $1-3 billion. The cost range is due to the unpre- 
dictable nature of our ground routes through Pakistan and other Central Asian 
countries that may require a shift to more expensive multimodal or direct air cargo 
movement. 

Once the equipment returns to the United States, our reset program restores it 
to a desired level of combat capability commensurate with a unit’s future mission. 
A fully funded Army reset program is critical to ensuring that equipment worn and 
damaged by prolonged conflict in harsh environments is recovered and restored for 
future Army requirements. During fiscal year 2013, the Army reset approximately 
87,000 pieces of equipment at the depot level and about 300,000 pieces of equip- 
ment, such as small arms; night vision devices; and nuclear, biological and chemical 
equipment, at the unit level. As a result of sequestration, we deferred approximately 
$729 million of equipment reset during fiscal year 2013, postponing the repair of 
nearly 700 vehicles, 28 aircraft, 2,000 weapons and Army prepositioned stocks. The 
projected cost of the reset program is $9.6 billion (not including transportation 
costs), which extends for 3 years after the last piece of equipment has returned. Re- 
sources available under planned spending caps are not sufficient to fully reset re- 
turning equipment from Afghanistan in a timely and efficient manner. 
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Organic and Commercial Industrial Base 


Organic Industrial Base 
During Operations Iraqi Freedom and 
Enduring Freedom, the organic 
industrial base surged capacity and in 
some cases tripled their prewar output. 
The organic industrial base consists of; 

• Five maintenance depots. 

• Three manufacturing arsenals and 

• Eleven ammunition plants. 


The Army’s industrial base consists of commercial and Government-owned organic 
industrial capability and capacity that must be readily available to manufacture and 
repair items during both peacetime and national emergencies. The Army must 
maintain the critical maintenance and manufacturing capacities needed to meet fu- 
ture war-time surge requirements, as well as industrial skills that ensure ready, ef- 
fective and timely materiel repair. We are sizing the organic industrial workforce 
to meet and sustain core depot maintenance requirements and critical arsenal man- 
ufacturing competencies. We will also continue to work with our industrial partners 
to address energy, water and resource vulnerabilities within our supply chain. 

Both the commercial and organic elements of the industrial base are essential to 
the efficient development, deployment and sustainment of Army equipment. Over 
the past decade, the Army relied on market forces to create, shape and sustain the 
manufacturing and technological capabilities of the commercial industrial base. 
However, reduced funding levels due to sequestration accelerated the transition 
from wartime production levels to those needed to support peacetime operations and 
training. During fiscal year 2013, the Army lost more than 4,000 employees from 
the organic industrial base and will continue to lose highly skilled depot and arsenal 
workers to other industries due to fiscal uncertainty. Hiring and overtime restric- 
tions, in addition to furloughs, affected productivity and increased depot carryover, 
not to mention the detrimental effect on worker morale. 

Installations 

In fiscal year 2013, the Army deferred critical upkeep on thousands of buildings 
across Army installations due to a reduction of $909 million in sustainment, restora- 
tion and maintenance funding. End strength reductions have reduced some associ- 
ated sustainment costs, but key facility shortfalls remain that will continue to im- 
pact Army readiness. Increased funding in fiscal year 2014 enables investment in 
facility readiness for critical infrastructure repair as well as high priority restora- 
tion and modernization projects. The fiscal year 2015 budget reflects our measured 
facility investment strategy that focuses on restoration, modernization and limited 
new construction. 

The capacity of our installations must also match the Army’s decreasing force 
structure. At an Active Army end strength of 490,000 soldiers, which we will reach 
by the end of fiscal year 2015, we estimate that the Army will have about 18 per- 
cent excess capacity. We need the right tools to reduce excess installations capacity, 
or millions of dollars will be wasted maintaining underutilized buildings and infra- 
structure. Failure to reduce excess capacity is tantamount to an “empty space tax” 
diverting hundreds of millions of dollars per year away from critical training and 
readiness requirements. Trying to spread a smaller budget over the same number 
of installations and facilities will inevitably result in rapid decline in the condition 
of Army facilities. 

The Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) process is a proven, fair and cost-ef- 
fective means to address excess capacity in the United States. BRAC has produced 
net savings in every prior round. On a net $13 billion investment, the 2005 BRAC 
round is producing a net stream of savings of $1 billion a year. We look forward 
to working with Congress to determine the criteria for a BRAC 2017 round. 
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Energy and Sustainability 

We are establishing an energy informed culture as a key component of Army read- 
iness. Through a synchronized campaign of performance initiatives, business process 
changes and education and training opportunities, the Army seeks to achieve a last- 
ing capability to use energy to the greatest benefit. The campaign includes efforts 
focused on both the energy required for military operations (operational energy) and 
the energy required by our power-projection installations around the world. 

In a tighter budget environment, the Army must manage its installations in a 
sustainable and cost-effective manner, preserving resources for the operational 
Army to maintain readiness and capability across the range of military operations. 
We will leverage institutional energy savings to generate more resources that we 
can use to train, move and sustain operational forces and enhance Army mobility 
and freedom of action. To take advantage of private sector efficiencies. Army instal- 
lations are privatizing utilities and entering into public-private energy-saving per- 
formance contracts. By partnering with experienced local providers, the Army has 
privatized 144 utilities systems, avoiding about $2 billion in future utility upgrade 
costs while saving approximately 6.6 trillion British thermal units a year. The Army 
is also exploring opportunities to expand public-public partnerships. 

Operational energy improvements to contingency bases, surface and air platforms 
and soldier systems will increase overall combat effectiveness. Improved efficiencies 
in energy, water and waste at contingency bases reduce the challenges, risks and 
costs associated with the sustainment of dispersed bases. Next generation vehicle 
propulsion, power generation and energy storage systems can increase the perform- 
ance and capability of surface and air platforms and help the Army achieve its en- 
ergy and mobility goals. Advances in lightweight flexible solar panels and recharge- 
able batteries enhance combat capabilities, lighten the soldier’s load and yield sub- 
stantial cost benefits over time. Emergent operational energy capabilities will enable 
Army forces to meet future requirements and garner efficiencies in a fiscally con- 
strained environment. 

Business Transformation 

The Army continues to transform its business operations to be smarter, faster and 
cheaper. We are working to reduce business portfolio costs by almost 10 percent an- 
nually as we capitalize on the progress made with our Enterprise Resource Planning 
systems. Our business process reengineering and continuous process improvement 
efforts continue to confer significant financial and operational benefits. Through our 
focus area review we will reduce headquarters overhead, consolidate and streamline 
contracting operations and improve space allocation on Army installations. We are 
reengineering core processes in acquisition, logistics, human resources, financial 
management, training and installations to improve effectiveness and reduce costs. 
Over the long-term, the Army will improve its strategic planning, performance as- 
sessment, and financial auditability so that commanders can make better-informed 
decisions on the utilization of resources to improve readiness. 

CLOSING 

Throughout our history, we have drawn down our Armed Forces at the close of 
every war. However, we are currently reducing Army end strength from our war- 
time high before the longest war in our Nation’s history has ended, and in an uncer- 
tain international security environment. Our challenge is to reshape into a smaller, 
yet capable, force in the midst of sustained operational demand for Army forces and 
reduced budgets. The resulting decline in readiness has placed at risk our ability 
to fully meet combatant commander requirements. Our ability to provide trained 
and ready Army forces will improve as we begin to balance readiness, end strength 
and modernization. However, if sequestration-level spending caps resume in fiscal 
year 2016, we will be forced to reduce end strength to levels that will not enable 
the Army to meet our Nation’s strategic requirements. 

We have learned from previous drawdowns that the cost of an unprepared force 
will always fall on the shoulders of those who are asked to deploy and respond to 
the next crisis. The Nation faces uncertainty and, in the face of such uncertainty, 
needs a strong Army that is trained, equipped, and ready. No one can predict where 
the next contingency will arise that calls for the use of Army forces. Despite our 
best efforts, there remains a high likelihood that the United States will once again 
find itself at war sometime during the next 2 decades. It is our job to be prepared 
for it. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you both. 
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Secretary McHugh, do you have anything to add on the posture 
statement at this time? 

Mr. McHugh. Mr. Chairman, I want to be respectful of the com- 
mittee’s time. I obviously have a statement, but by and large it 
tracks what the Chief said. I fully endorse all the comments he 
made, and if it suits the committee and you, sir, I think I’ll just — 
if you’d like, I could enter that into the record. 

Chairman Levin. That would be fine. We will enter it into the 
record. 

Let’s start with a 7-minute first round. 

Mr. Secretary, first of all, let me thank you both for those very 
heartfelt comments about the events at Fort Hood. The Army 
stands as one and I hope that everyone in that family knows that 
Congress stands with them as one. As I mentioned, if there’s any- 
thing that we can do to be helpful in the aftermath of this, to help 
the grieving families and the installations, please just call on us. 
We will all be there for you and for them. 

On the question of sequestration, this is one of the issues which 
I believe we have to hit head-on. It’s going to affect not just this 
year, and it already has, despite a BBA which has reduced some- 
what the impact of sequestration. It’s going to have dramatic im- 
pacts, as you have just described. General, in 2016. 

In the fiscal year 2015 budget, however, the administration has 
requested — not requested so much as it has opened up the possi- 
bility, I guess, and I guess “requested” is accurate, an additional 
$26 billion, raising the caps by that much for fiscal year 2015. It 
has indicated it is going to recommend additional revenues to pay 
for that additional $26 Mllion in spending above the BCA caps. 

I believe that the Army’s share of that $26 billion would be — and 
correct me if I’m wrong on this — $4.1 billion for readiness and $3.4 
billion for the investment accounts. Does that sound about right? 

Mr. McHugh. That sounds correct. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. All right. Can you indicate what priorities you 
would spend that share of those funds if, in fact, we authorized and 
appropriated that additional funding? 

Mr. McHugh. Senator, briefly, and then the Chief has submitted 
an unfunded requirements list that embodies the $7.5 billion and 
I’d let him detail that. But as you noted, it’s basically 60-40, with 
60 percent going to try to accelerate our readiness recapture and 
also to some efforts with respect to sustainment, restoration, and 
modernization and other modernization programs that we view as 
vital. 

Chairman Levin. Could you submit the highlights in your judg- 
ment for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The fiscal year 2015 President’s budget includes additional discretionary invest- 
ment that can foster economic progress, promote opportunity, and strengthen na- 
tional security. The Department of Defense (DOD) Opportunity, Growth, and Secu- 
rity Initiative (OGSI) funding focuses on adding resources in three key areas: (1) 
restoring readiness; (2) accelerating modernization of key weapons systems; and (3) 
improving DOD facilities across the country. 

The current level of fiscal year 2015 funding will allow the Army to sustain the 
readiness levels achieved in fiscal year 2014, but will only generate the minimum 
readiness required to meet the defense strategy. In order to build decisive action ca- 
pabilities in fiscal year 2015, the Army has prioritized funds to properly train forces 
in the Army Contingency Force and, due to top line funding decreases, has accepted 
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risk to the readiness of multifunctional and theater support brigades as well as in 
progressive home station training, facilities, equipment sustainment, and mod- 
ernization. OGSI provides the necessary infusion to accelerate the restoral of readi- 
ness and modernization programs. 

The Army share of the $26.4 billion OGSI is $7.5 billion, which has been aligned 
within areas of our base budget submission to accelerate training readiness, improve 
installation readiness, and modernization. 

Training Readiness ($2.0 billion): 

Funding OGSI would provide training opportunities at all operational levels, in- 
cluding multifunctional and theater support brigades to meet combatant commander 
demands. Additional funds for training would also improve the Army National 
Guard and U.S. Army Reserve readiness to the level of Platoon(+) proficiency above 
the Individual, Crew, and Squad proficiency funded in the fiscal year 2015 Presi- 
dent’s budget request. 

Installation Readiness ($2.4 billion): 

To address risk in our installation infrastructure, OGSI improves installation 
readiness that has been degraded under the cumulative impacts of uncertain and 
reduced funding. Sustainment and base operation support levels would increase to 
90 percent of requirements across the Total Army, providing much needed stability 
to support base services and infrastructure. 

Modernization ($3.1 billion): 

The OGSI provides the resources needed to accelerate modernization by devel- 
oping and buying new or upgraded systems in order to ensure that the United 
States maintains technological superiority over any potential adversity as we con- 
tinue to draw down and restructure. 

Chairman Levin. There is a request that we have already, I 
think, received now, is that correct? 

Mr. McHugh. Correct. 

Chairman Levin. Then within that, are there highlights that you 
might want to mention? 

General Odierno. Yes, Mr. Chairman. First, again about $1.8 
billion of that will be directly related to operational tempo, which 
is the training and readiness dollars, which will be invested in all 
of the components to immediately increase their readiness. We 
have taken a lot of risk in base operations support and about $1.5 
billion would be invested. What does that mean? That’s our train- 
ing facilities. That is our training ranges, which we’ve had to re- 
duce the maintenance of and sustainment of and the building of, 
which impacts our overall training. 

We also have not been able to keep up with our installations sup- 
port structure. We’ve taken risks there. We’re only funding that at 
50 percent. So we put about almost $1 billion back into that to help 
us sustaining the facilities that are necessary for our soldiers. 

We’re also investing about $200 million in institutional training 
to continue to ensure that we improve and sustain our ability to 
train our noncommissioned officers (NCO), officers, and new sol- 
diers at the rates we think are appropriate, to include initial avia- 
tion training and other things. 

Then finally, it would go to high-priority modernization pro- 
grams, such as the AH-64, the UH-60, the Gray Eagle intelligence 
platforms that we have that are key for the future, as well as engi- 
neer capability that we have not been able to upgrade and update 
that we know is essential based on our experiences over the last 
13 years. 

In addition to that, I have submitted and it will come forward, 
an initial $3.1 billion in unfinanced requirements that are not in- 
cluded in that number, and most of that is a carryover from the 
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shortfall that we had over the last couple years, which goes again 
at more readiness. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

The budget request includes numerous personnel-related pro- 
posals intended to slow the growth of personnel costs. Among these 
are a pay raise below the rate of inflation, a 1-year pay freeze for 
general and flag officers, reduction in the growth of the housing al- 
lowance over time, a phased reduction in the subsidy for military 
commissaries, a series of changes to the TRICARE program. 

There’s further reductions, as you’ve indicated, in the end 
strength of the Army and the Marine Corps. General, first of all, 
let me ask you, do you personally support these proposals? 

General Odierno. I do. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Were the senior enlisted advisers consulted 
during this process? 

General Odierno. We had several meetings that included the 
senior enlisted advisers. 

Chairman Levin. Do they agree with these proposals? 

General Odierno. They do, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Army aviation, there’s restructuring which has 
been proposed. I think you highlighted it in your written statement 
and I think you may have made reference to it in your oral testi- 
mony, including the fact that the Army National Guard would 
transfer low density, high demand AH-64 Apache helicopters to 
the Active Army and the Active Army would transfer over 100 
Black Hawk helicopters to the Army National Guard. 

My question is, do all the Service Chiefs approve of that rec- 
ommendation? I’m asking you now as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Did all the Service Chiefs approve that? 

General Odierno. In the meetings that we’ve had, several meet- 
ings within DOD, and we’ve all agreed to the budget allocation and 
how we would conduct the budget to include the Aviation Restruc- 
ture Initiative, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Is that included in this? 

General Odierno. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Did the Secretary of Defense approve? I’m talk- 
ing about that specific proposal, because that’s going to be one of 
the issues which is going to be very closely debated here and very 
closely analyzed here. So I want to know if everybody approved 
that. Did the Secretary of Defense approve that? 

General Odierno. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. How about the Chief of the National Guard Bu- 
reau? Did he approve it? Did he at least have an opportunity 

General Odierno. He was in every meeting that we conducted 
when we had discussions both internal and external to the Army 
within DOD. 

Chairman Levin. One quick last question. I have about 6 seconds 
left. I believe it would be helpful if the President would announce 
a specific troop level number for the U.S. military presence in Af- 
ghanistan after 2014 as quickly as possible, and not wait for a Bi- 
lateral Security Agreement (BSA) to be signed by the next presi- 
dent. It obviously is not going to be signed by this President of Af- 
ghanistan. I think it would be helpful in terms of steadiness, sta- 
bility, certainty, and confidence about an ongoing presence in Af- 
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ghanistan if our President would announce a specific troop level for 
that presence after 2014. 

My question I guess would be of you again, General: In your 
view, would that be helpful for Afghanistan’s security through the 
rest of this year? 

General Odierno. Senator, I believe that the sooner we can come 
and provide them information that relays our commitment to them, 
I think it helps us as we move forward in Afghanistan. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary McHugh, last night we were together at an event 
where we had a lot of people from Fort Sill in Oklahoma when you 
got the phone call of the tragedy that took place. I know there was 
buzzing around the room, even though it happened twice at Fort 
Hood, it could just as well have happened at Fort Sill and other 
places; is that right, from what we know now? 

Mr. McHugh. From what we know now, we’re viewing this as a 
threat across the entire Army. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. I think it was prophetic yesterday during 
that hearing — I think I mentioned this in my opening statement — 
that Senator Ayotte was challenging that we haven’t really done 
enough and expressed a concern, and just coincidentally hours after 
that is when this took place. I know that that meant a lot to all 
of us. 

Since this happened just last night, do you have any immediate 
thoughts about this that you’d like to share with us? 

Mr. McHugh. I think Senator Ayotte is posing a statement that 
we question ourselves about every day, and certainly particularly 
this day. While I would suggest we have done a great deal since 
the tragedies at Fort Hood in 2009, both across-installation type 
measures to what we’re doing to try to track insider threats and 
what we’re trying to do to make sure we can identify those soldiers 
who may have the kind of behavioral health challenges that could 
lend them to violence, we’re doing things a lot differently and, as 
the Chief has mentioned, as we watched some of the events unfold 
yesterday, we saw some of the benefits and gains made out of that 
first Fort Hood experience. 

But something happened. Something went wrong, and we didn’t 
know what that was, and if we failed in some way against our cur- 
rent policies, we need to be honest with ourselves and with you and 
hold ourselves accountable. But if we identify new challenges, new 
threats we hadn’t recognized before, we have to put into place pro- 
grams to respond to that. 

Senator Inhofe. I appreciate that. 

General Odierno, I wrote down one of the quotes that you made 
in your opening statement, that we could “barely sustain one long- 
term contingency operation.” Did I write that down correctly? Were 
you talking about with a force of 450,000? 

General Odierno. That was with a force of 420,000. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. 

General Odierno. I said it would be very — in my opinion, it is 
doubtful that we’d be able to conduct one prolonged, sustained, 
multiphase campaign. 
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Senator Inhofe. That’s a strong statement. This is the time for 
strong statements. People have to understand the situation that 
we’re in. 

Now, with that you’re probably assuming that would be with a 
trained and ready force; is that correct? 

General Odierno. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. That would be moderate to high risk? Or what 
risk level? 

General Odierno. It would be high risk, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Already high risk, even with a ready and 
trained force? 

General Odierno. It has to do with the size. It’s about the size, 
which is — ^you’ve reduced your Active component, you’ve reduced 
your National Guard, you’ve reduced your Reserve. It has to do 
with assumptions. If it goes past 1 year, it will be very difficult for 
us to sustain that in the long-term based on the capability and ca- 
pacity that we have. 

Senator Inhofe. General, we never talk about this, but there are 
a lot of people out there that don’t like us. We have a lot of coun- 
tries that have great capability relative to ours now. This is some- 
thing we haven’t really had to live with before, and I know that 
they’re aware — it’s not just us in this room that are aware of that 
statement, that we could just do one. 

If we’re in the middle of one long-term contingency operation, 
what do you think’s going through their minds, potential adver- 
saries out there? 

General Odierno. The thing we talk about all the time is one of 
the things — the reason we have an Army, an Armed Forces, is to 
prevent conflict, deterrence. Deterrence is a combination of capacity 
and confidence. It’s important for us that we have the capacity and 
confidence that is interpreted by others that compels them not to 
miscalculate. What I worry about is miscalculations that could 
occur. 

Senator Inhofe. The whole thing back during the Reagan admin- 
istration was the deterrent that is offered by our strength, our 
force. I think we all agree with it. 

I did some checking just this morning. We’ve gotten back as far 
as the beginning of World War II. You talked about the fact that 
we would, if we’re having to go on down to, with sequestration — 
of course, the big problem’s going to be the year 2016 — you’d be 
talking about 420,000 Active, 315,000 Army Guard, and 185,000 
Army Reserves. So the Reserve component when you add those to- 
gether is 500,000. 

Are we overlooking something? Because we went back as far as 
World War II and we’ve never had the Reserve component larger 
than the Active component. Do you think that’s accurate? 

General Odierno. I’d have to go back and look. What I would tell 
you is over the last 10 years or so that has been the case, where 
the Reserve component is bigger — I mean, the Active component is 
bigger. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you have any thoughts or comments about 
that? 

General Odierno. I think it’s a tricky combination. What I would 
say is it is — as I say all the time, we are very complementary. We 
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need all three of the components. They’re very important to our 
strategy. However, they bring different attributes. The attributes 
that the Active component brings is a higher level of readiness and 
responsiveness. As we reduce the size of the Active component, the 
responsiveness and the ability to do this is significantly degraded, 
and that’s the cause for concern. 

We still need the Guard and Reserve at levels because they pro- 
vide us the depth and capability in order to execute longer term 
strategies. They also provide us some very unique capabilities that 
we don’t have in the Active component. 

Senator Inhofe. Let me compliment you. You have been out- 
spoken. You’ve actually said things that sometimes others don’t. 
One of your quotes was: “If we do not have a legislative solution 
that provides our leaders with the time and the flexibility to shape 
our force for the future, we will create a hollow force, we will very 
quickly go to extremely low levels of reduction in the next 6 
months.” 

Then you had made a statement before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that if sequestration were allowed to occur, the 
Army would begin to grow hollow within months. 

Are we hollow now? 

General Odierno. We are in some ways, because we cannot sus- 
tain the level of readiness that we think is appropriate. We are re- 
building it this year because of the BBA. So we’ll make some 
progress in 2014 and 2015. But in 2016, as sequestration comes 
back in line, readiness will immediately dip again. So for a 3- to 
4-year period until we can get our forces aligned, we will not be 
trained and modernized the way we would like to be, which begins 
to create a level of hollowness. 

Senator Inhofe. My time has expired, but for the record if you 
would. I’d like to have you respond to the relative degree of a hol- 
low force that we had in the 1970s and that we were close to in 
the 1990s. Where are we compared with that situation back then? 
You remember that very well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The term hollow force describes an Army in which there is prolonged and dis- 
proportionate investment across manpower, operations and maintenance, mod- 
ernization, and procurement without corresponding adjustments to strategy. This 
means that hollowness can exist under different circumstances and as a result of 
different factors. 

The Army has been considered hollow only in the mid-1970s to early 1980s. Al- 
though the Army was at risk of becoming hollow in the 1990s, this outcome was 
generally avoided. In the 1970s and early 1980s, the Army was not manned, 
trained, or equipped to execute its mission. This resulted in a classic example of a 
hollow Army. In the 1990s, a dearth of investment in modernization and acquisition, 
combined with a heavy operational tempo, placed the Army at serious risk of becom- 
ing hollow. 

Rebuilding the Army after the 1970s required tremendous resources and nearly 
10 years of effort. The Army that emerged from this rebuilding process ultimately 
ensured a stable end to the Cold War and earned an overwhelming victory in the 
Gulf War. In part because of the tremendous efforts to rebuild the force in the 
1980s, the Army was better able to evade hollowness throughout the 1990s by di- 
verting resources from acquisitions and modernization to training, leader develop- 
ment, operations and maintenance. As a result, in the aftermath of September 11, 
the Army was sufficiently capable to immediately respond, however it was not fully 
capable of conducting large, long-term, sustained operations without significant in- 
vestment in structure and acquisitions. This outcome was tenable because we had 
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sufficient force structure and readiness to meet requirements while we strengthened 
the Army to sustain those requirements. 

In the years since September 11, the Army has been largely modernized and orga- 
nized to meet the requirements laid out in the Defense Strategic Planning Guid- 
ance. The resources devoted to the Army have left us with one of the most well- 
trained and equipped forces in the history of our Army. However, the combined im- 
pacts of the Budget Control Act, planned budget cuts, and the future loss of Over- 
seas Contingency Operations funding have placed this force at risk. With the pend- 
ing end strength reductions, the Army will soon have more requirements than our 
force structure can sustain yet still not have the resources to train what remains. 
This can create an Army that will look more like the one of the 1970s than that 
of the 1990s. This is an important distinction, because although the Army of the 
1990s was at risk of hollowness, it had an able officer and noncommissioned officer 
corps and was able to adequately meet its requirements until sufficient capacity 
could be built for sustained operations. The Army of the 1970s could not have done 
so. 

With prompt action we can avoid a return to the 1970s and early 1980s. Not only 
will a hollow Army be unable to implement the Defense Strategic Guidance, but con- 
tinued budget shortfalls places the Army at risk of having to deploy unready, ill- 
equipped forces to a major contingency. History has demonstrated that doing this 
not only places victory at risk, but drastically increases the costs of conflict in terms 
of lives, money, and time. It is imperative that we act to prevent this outcome. 

Senator Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary and Chief, thank you, too. This is a tragic situa- 
tion at Fort Hood, and I’ll comment. While I have no insight on this 
particular situation, one of the things that strikes me is that this 
individual had, like so many others in the Service, deployment. In 
fact, his deployment wasn’t as extensive and as multiple as many 
people who are serving. He had already been identified as having 
mental health problems and was being treated. The Army was 
doing its best for one of its own, and yet we still have these tragic 
consequences. 

But I think one of the great leadership dilemmas you’re both 
going to face over the next years is that there are other young men 
and women who have these issues, who may even be treated, some 
may not even be identified, and we have to, obviously, get to the 
bottom of this and learn from it. But this is a consequence of 10 
years of uninterrupted warfare for the Army, and many things you 
have to do and think about are going to have to be in the context 
of how do we deal with soldiers that have these issues, some obvi- 
ous and some not so obvious. It’s a huge responsibility. 

I know you understand this, but I think that should be explicit 
at this moment. 

General Odierno, one of the principles of a reduced force is that 
it is more readily deployed, faster, quicker, with more lethality, 
better training, and better — I hate to use the word “productivity,” 
but a much more efficient force. One of the points you just made, 
and I think it bears reiteration, is that because of many factors the 
Active Force can be faster out the door and better prepared as 
units because of simple things like constant access to ranges, con- 
stant unit training. 

Can you elaborate on that? 

General Odierno. Senator, it has to do with complexity, and as 
complexity grows it requires more of what you just discussed. So 
for example, there are some things that aren’t as complex. So let 
me give you an example. A port-opening team, that’s not complex 
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training, so we can train that and that can be done. But as you get 
to complex operations, such as BCTs and what we might ask them 
to do, the amount of training is significant in order to build the col- 
lective capability that is necessary, the integration of company, pla- 
toons, integration of air and ground, the integration of intelligence, 
the integration of fires. All of that takes a significant amount of 
training, because that integration is very difficult and complex and 
it requires our leaders to do much training. 

That’s why we need certain capability in the Active component, 
because they need to be ready. So if we need to deploy them, they 
have already gone through that training and they are prepared to 
do that. We send them and they can immediately begin to do that. 
That’s why it’s so necessary to have that capability ready and pre- 
pared to go in the Active component. 

As you get smaller, it becomes even more important because you 
don’t have the depth that we once had. So that even becomes more 
important. 

Senator Reed. Is there a metric for this, in the sense that every 
unit that’s notified for deployment has to do predeployment train- 
ing? My sense — and again it’s a sense; let me get your reaction — 
is that for an Active Force who’s been continually engaged in all 
these complex operations you’ve talked about day-in and day-out, 
that predeployment training is a certain number of days or weeks, 
but for units, while they might have individual members with more 
expertise, in terms of the unit deployment it’s a longer period of 
time. 

Do you have those metrics? 

General Odierno. We do. I can lay this out for you in detail. But 
what I would tell you is for Active component units, in reality they 
need to be prepared to immediately go out the door. It has to do 
with personnel readiness as well as unit collective training readi- 
ness. That takes a lot of effort to even sustain the right level of 
medical, dental, other readiness that is required for them to deploy. 

Senator Reed. The recollection is that in a unit that is required 
to deploy — a company within hours, a battalion within a day or 
less, and then the brigade within that same sort of hourly notion — 
it was a lot different than other units, even Active units. So that’s 
something I think that has to be appreciated. 

The other issue here, too, is with respect to size. Are there tech- 
nologies that you need to compensate for the decreased size? Put 
another way, the soldier of 2014 has a lot more firepower, effective- 
ness, than the soldier of 1974, I can assure you of that. So are 
there things that you need? Are there things that help put in con- 
text this number, not just simply saying, back in 1976 we had 1 
million soldiers under arms, now we only have 500,000? 

General Odierno. I am very aware of that. I don’t like doing 
those comparisons because the capabilities that we have in our 
Army today are much greater than they have ever been. Our indi- 
vidual soldier, the capability he has, the way he’s equipped with 
the sights, weapons systems, information technology that we’ve 
given him, makes him incredibly more capable. The systems that 
we have that are integrated, whether it be a heavy, light, or me- 
dium capability, are much better than they’ve been in the past. 
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So our investments have paid dividends and our units are more 
capable than they were before, which allows us to get smaller. 
Again, there comes a point where you get too small and it’s just 
a matter of numbers, and that’s what I’m worried about. 

Senator Reed. I have a few seconds remaining, so I have more 
of a comment than a question. Looking at ourselves is interesting, 
but we have to look at the adversaries also. They’re getting more 
sophisticated, particularly potential, and we have to take every 
range of potential engagement. Some of them are getting very so- 
phisticated in terms of their air power. For the past 50 years, the 
Army has fought with total air superiority, and we have to begin 
to think about the fact that maybe it won’t be total. 

I hope that informs some of the issues in terms of the structural 
changes you’re making, because at times when you could rely on 
other platforms for close air support (CAS) you might have to bring 
your own. Is that in your thoughts? 

General Odierno. If I could just make a couple comments, and 
I appreciate that. 

Senator Reed. Yes, sir. 

General Odierno. One, is that we have really changed how we 
use our attack helicopters, and we use it much more in close sup- 
port, direct support to our ground forces in a variety of different 
scenarios. We’re also now going to have to use it as a reconnais- 
sance-surveillance platform, which is critical to any success. That’s 
becoming more critical, how you fight for intelligence and how you 
understand and develop the situation. 

The only last comment I’d make on modernization, the one thing 
that we have to do that we have not done yet, it is this combination 
of mobility, survivability, and lethality. Over the last 8 years, we 
have focused on survivability, so we’ve lost mobility and we have 
not increased our lethality. So as we go to the future it is incum- 
bent on us that as we invest in our science and technology (S&T), 
we have to invest in better mobility, combined with better surviv- 
ability, with increased lethality. That’s where we need to focus our 
modernization programs, and have that connected to our reconnais- 
sance and surveillance capabilities. That’s what’s going to provide 
us with the advantage with a smaller force. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Reed. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’d like to add my voice along with all of us with an expression 
of condolences to the families of the tragedy that has taken place. 

First of all. General, I’d like to associate my remarks with what 
Senator Reed just stated. We always talk about how more capable 
we are. We are facing a much more capable adversary as well. I 
think that it’s interesting to note the efficiency of the recent Rus- 
sian movement into Crimea. Even though it was unopposed, it was 
a pretty impressive operation, wouldn’t you say? 

General Odierno. It was. 

Senator McCain. They showed some capabilities and coordina- 
tion of forces that maybe we hadn’t quite expected. 

General Odierno. Whenever I look at another force, the one 
thing you look at is not only its technical capability, but its ability 
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to coordinate, synchronize, organize. What we have seen is some 
very sophisticated synchronization, organization, integration. 

Senator McCain. Including the fact that we did not intercept any 
communications amongst those various branches in the execution 
of this operation. 

When did you first start serving in the U.S. Army, General? 

General Odierno. I first entered West Point in 1972 and started 
serving in 1976, sir. 

Senator McCain. So you’ve had a chance to observe a lot of 
things happen in the world and a lot of engagements and a lot of 
activities the United States has been involved in. Would you say 
that in your judgment, the world is more dangerous now in many 
respects since the end of the Cold War, or the same, or less so? 

General Odierno. Senator, the comment I’ve made repeatedly, it 
is the most uncertain that I have seen it, which in itself makes it 
somewhat dangerous because of the uncertainty that we’re seeing 
around the world and the unpredictability that we’re seeing around 
the world across many different areas. It’s not just limited to one 
place. It’s occurring on almost every continent. 

Senator McCain. One would argue that it’s not prudent to con- 
tinue to reduce our defense capabilities. Wouldn’t that make sense? 

General Odierno. Again, there is concern because of the uncer- 
tainty that we see, and that’s what concerns me. 

Senator McCain. We hear statements made by unnamed admin- 
istration officials that this is, “the end of land wars, there are no 
more land wars.” In your experience and background and knowl- 
edge, do you think that that’s probably a good idea, to plan for no 
more land wars? 

General Odierno. As I said. Senator, in my opening statement, 
every decade since World War II we have had to deploy Army 
forces. We continue to have Army forces deployed today. So my 
opinion is we want to have a balanced joint force, which requires 
also the capability to deploy land forces. 

Senator McCain. You know what I find interesting is that when 
General Meyer came here before Congress and testified that we 
have a hollow Army, it got headlines all over the world. Now, basi- 
cally, what you’re saying is that we are headed towards a hollow 
Army. 

The Commander, U.S. Forces Korea, testified here just recently 
that he had enough operational capabilities with the forces that are 
now in Korea, but he does not have the sufficient or battle-ready 
units to reinforce him in case of a crisis in Korea. Do you share 
that view? 

General Odierno. I don’t know exactly what he said and what 
the context was. So I feel uncomfortable commenting on that. Sen- 
ator. What I would say is we are working very hard to build the 
readiness that we can do everything we can in our commitment to 
support our allies on the Korean Peninsula. 

Senator McCain. But a lot of those units are not combat oper- 
ationally ready? 

General Odierno. They are not at this time. 

Senator McCain. They are not. 

So now we are presenting you with a 2-year reprieve, and then 
sequestration kicks in again. One, I would be very curious how that 
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affects your capability to plan; and two, what will the further im- 
pact of sequestration be on the U.S. Army, in your view? 

General Odierno. One of the things I worry about the most is, 
the reason we’ve been able to do the things we’ve been asked to do 
in the past is we had a sustained readiness capability. So in other 
words, we had consistent funding, a continuous sustainment of 
readiness throughout the force. We have not been able to do that. 

So, 2014 and 2015 help us. We will rebuild readiness to some 
level. But in 2016 we will lose that readiness again. You need con- 
sistent readiness funding in order to sustain the level of readiness 
necessary for us to be capable to respond the way the American 
people expect us to, if we’re needed. 

Senator McCain. How do you plan? 

General Odierno. What we’re doing is I have to prioritize. What 
I have to do is I have to take part of the force and make sure they 
are ready to go, which means there’s other parts of the force which 
are getting less. 

Senator McCain. But I guess my question is sequestration, no 
sequestration. You probably have to dual plan. 

General Odierno. Right now I plan for sequestration. That’s the 
law of the land. Senator. We try to build scenarios and give some 
recommendations on what funding we might need in order to cre- 
ate a readiness level and a size of the Army that is acceptable. 
That goes back to, as we’ve said, we think the force should be 
about 450,000 in the Active component, and the money to sustain 
that force that would be necessary. 

Senator McCain. I’m hearing. General — and I know you are, too, 
and I’d like to get your comment on the record — I’m hearing from 
a lot of very bright and talented young officers in all Services that 
this kind of lifestyle, where operations are cancelled, where deploy- 
ments, they don’t know from one day to the next, the degree of 
readiness and training in capabilities that they expect to have are 
not becoming — are not real, and many of them are questioning 
whether service in the military is a lifestyle that they want to pur- 
sue. 

Are you hearing those same kinds of rumblings, especially 
amongst the best and the brightest? 

General Odierno. What I would say is, if we continue along this 
path where we go up and down and uncertainty about what the 
size of the Army will be, what the type of readiness will be, it will 
start to impact those who want to stay. So far, it has not. We are 
doing everything we can to sustain the experience that we have in 
the force. But if this continues for 10 more years, I would be very 
surprised if it does not begin to impact those who want to continue 
to serve. 

It is not about amount of deployments 

Senator McCain. How about 2 more years? 

General Odierno. Excuse me? 

Senator McCain. How about 2 more years? 

General Odierno. It’s unclear. I don’t know. But what I say often 
is I don’t know what will be the thing that finally — the straw that 
breaks the camel’s back on this. We are working very hard to en- 
sure we keep our very best and so far have been able to do that. 
But I don’t know how much longer we’ll be able to do that. 
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Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator McCain. 

Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. 

Secretary McHugh, the Defense Finance and Accounting Services 
(DFAS) was set up by the Secretary of Defense back in 1991 in an 
effort to try to better manage the business systems at DOD. Since 
its inception, they have consolidated more than 300 installation-led 
offices into 9 sites, reduced the number of systems from 330 to 111. 
Obviously, they work off a working capital fund where they charge 
their customers. There’s not a direct appropriation. 

I was a little concerned when I saw that you launched an Army 
Financial Management Optimization (AFMO) Task Force pursuant 
to your directive, that would move from the DFAS some functions 
directly in the Army. I worry about that. So what I need to ask you 
is why, because what we’re going to do is, if everybody does that, 
we’re back to where we began, with a lot of duplication, a lot of one 
branch not knowing what the other branch is doing in terms of sys- 
tems. 

As we are trying to get to an audit, it seems to me that decision 
you’ve made, at least at the superficial level, looks like you’re row- 
ing the boat the wrong way. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you for the question. Senator. I know you 
understand full well the Army does not control DFAS. So there’s 
been a number of reports that the Army was going to close DFAS 
centers at Rome, NY, or other places. 

Senator McCaskill. Right. 

Mr. McHugh. I have to tell you that’s not true. We don’t have 
that power even if we would choose to do so. 

As I know you understand as well, in these enormously difficult 
and challenging times, the Army is looking at virtually everything 
we do to try to see where we can be more efficient, more effective, 
and frankly, save money. Over the past several years we have de- 
ployed a number of Enterprise Resource Planninngs (ERP), includ- 
ing General Fund Enterprise Business Systems (GFEBS). Those 
are systems by which we internally within the Army track our 
bills, pay our bills, et cetera. Those have to date been very success- 
ful. 

So what I asked our Army folks, financial management folks, to 
do was to set up two hubs to take a look at how we might optimize 
our structure and how we might indeed pursue auditability. You’re 
absolutely right, we’re under a legislative requirement to be fully 
auditable by 2017. We feel we are on track, and part of the pursuit 
of that auditability includes the deployment of these ERPs that en- 
able us to, we think, become more efficient. 

But we haven’t made any decisions or any choices, and we need 
to find out exactly what these systems look like and if there is op- 
portunity to save money. I have had discussions, our AFMO folks 
have had multiple discussions, with the Comptroller General of 
DOD, at the moment Secretary Bob Hale, who does own DFAS. 
He’s carefully watching this. 

So we don’t have an intent one way or another to take business 
away from DFAS necessarily. But I think it’s important for all of 
us to know. DFAS, you correctly noted. Senator, is run on a trans- 
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actional basis. In other words, for every action, transaction they 
complete, they’re paid by the Service. As we come down in num- 
bers — we’re talking anywhere from 420,000 to 450,000 — as the 
other Services reduce, there’s going to be fewer transactions. So I 
don’t control DFAS, but I think they’re going to have to make some 
management decisions as well. 

Senator McCaskill. I don’t think there’s any question about it. 
I guess my plea to you is I would like to be as engaged in this proc- 
ess as much as possible. I know Bob Hale is leaving and his re- 
placement will take this over. But I have sat on this side of this 
desk way too many times and found inefficiencies in business sys- 
tems as it relates to the various branches working with and some- 
times against each other. 

If we’re going to go this opposite direction, if we’re going to bust 
up DFAS, I think we need to be very thoughtful about it and make 
sure that we’re not driving up the cost for the remaining branches. 
If you decide to take some of this internally, you’re going to drive 
up costs for the remaining branches and we may be robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. That’s why I want to stay on top of it and make sure 
that all of this gets thought out across the board. 

Mr. McHugh. Senator, a more than reasonable request, as al- 
ways, and we’ll send a team over at your convenience to brief you 
and make every effort to keep you informed. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. 

General Odierno, I know that you have stood up the Special Vic- 
tim’s Counsel in the Army with great rapidity and I’m very proud 
of that. I know that there are many, hundreds, of victims that have 
gotten their own counsel as a result of you prioritizing that, and 
all of us appreciate it very much. 

I was very concerned about the media coverage around the Sin- 
clair case because it was so inaccurate. I want to say very clearly 
for the record what happened in the Sinclair case. What happened 
in the Sinclair case is the prosecutor wanted to drop the serious 
charges. The prosecutor wanted to say: “Fm done.” The special vic- 
tim’s counsel, a captain, who was working with that victim as a re- 
sult of your standing up the unit so quickly, wrote a letter to the 
command saying: “This case should not be dropped.” 

That special victim’s counsel was doing exactly what the Senate 
and the House and the President signed into law, advocating for 
that victim in that environment. Couldn’t have been more correct 
in what she did, that victim’s counsel. Somehow that judge twisted 
that into undue command influence. 

That’s a problem we’re going to have to deal with. I wanted the 
record to be very clear. I want to get assurances from you that the 
message will be sent to victims’ counsels that that victims’ counsels 
did what she should have done, not in any way do anything that’s 
inappropriate within the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

I don’t know how the judge got to that interpretation. I don’t 
know how a command is influenced by a command — by a captain 
who’s writing a letter saying this is a serious case and it should 
not be dropped. If it were not for that commander, that case would 
have been over. There never would have been a day in court where 
that general would have had to take the stand and admit maltreat- 
ment of one of his subordinate officers or would he have ever had 
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to even plead to the more serious charges that he ended up having 
to plead to. 

So as much as people were outraged about the sentence, I want 
to make very clear that this was not an example where it should 
be some kind of mark on the side of the ledger that we should be 
doing away with command involvement in cases. Just the opposite. 
I want to make sure that you understood what actually happened 
in that case and that from the very top there is not a message that 
goes out to special victims’ counsels that they should retreat in 
their obligations. 

General Odierno. If I could just make one comment, Senator. I 
hold quarterly an advisory council. I bring in victims and advocates 
from around the Army. I just held one last week. The one message 
that was absolutely clear from everyone in that meeting was the 
importance of the special victim advocate and the difference that 
it’s making with each and every one of our victims and survivors 
that go through this. 

So we are absolutely dedicated to this, and we believe it’s show- 
ing great benefit for us as we go through the process. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you very much. General. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator McCaskill. 

Senator Chambliss, you arrived just in the nick of time to ace out 
Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. It’s always that way. [Laughter.] 

Senator Chambliss. We’re probably both going to ask the same 
question on A-10. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Secretary, General, let me first express my sympathy to the 
Army nation, obviously, for what happened yesterday, and just 
know that you’re in our thoughts and prayers. 

Gentlemen, one of the proposals that’s in the Secretary’s budget 
was the moving of the commissaries towards a more businesslike 
approach, which I agree with. I think that we need to operate our 
exchanges, our commissaries, on a business formula. But what 
we’re doing is we’re exacting some pain from particularly some of 
your enlisted personnel who depend on the commissaries and ex- 
changes probably to a greater degree maybe even than the officer 
corps. 

Rather than exacting that pain right now. Senator Warner and 
I have a stand-alone Mil that would delay the implementation of 
the Secretary’s budget until the study that comes out the end of 
this year. We’re not exactly sure when, but it will certainly address 
the issue of the commissaries. 

I’d just like you. General, to comment on that as to where you 
think we are relative to moving towards a businesslike formula 
with the commissaries. How is this going to impact our Active Duty 
as well as our Army National Guard and Army Reserve folks who 
have access to those facilities? 

General Odierno. First off, as we’ve taken a hard look at this, 
in general terms as we looked at this, commissaries provide about 
a 30 percent benefit on items that they buy in the commissary. 
With the proposal to run a business that is one that runs and pays 
for itself, that goes down to about a 20 percent savings. We think 
the 20 percent savings is still quite significant and we believe that 
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that savings legitimizes the fact that we should make, as you men- 
tioned, improvements to the business processes of the commissary. 

We will still, though, provide additional funds for commissaries, 
for example, that are overseas, that really it’s almost impossible to 
run in an efficient way because of the movement of goods and 
things to get people the goods that are necessary, and maybe in 
some remote areas. So it’ll be looked at on an individual basis. But 
for the most part, this efficiency in my mind is essential, because 
we have to improve these business practices. I think it still pro- 
vides quite a significant benefit for all of our soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and marines as we go through this process. 

Senator Chambliss. Any comment, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, Senator. I fully support what the Chief said. 
We looked very carefully at those operations where we had a rea- 
son to believe all soldiers, enlisted or officers, really had no other 
alternatives other than the commissaries, as the Chief said, par- 
ticularly overseas, but also in our remote locations. 

This is something that I know Congress through their morale, 
welfare, and recreation activities, oversight activities, going back as 
far as my time on the Hill, have been looking at this, and it’s been 
the long-held belief of many that there are significant savings to 
be made. We think that we can do both, certainly in a way that 
does not unduly impact our junior enlisted soldiers. 

I would just note, because of the fiscal challenges we face, these 
kinds of efficiencies, economies, have already been budgeted in. So 
if we have an order to stand down while some commission looks at 
it, we’ll certainly respect that directive, but we’d have to find the 
money somewhere else. Generally, for all of these kinds of initia- 
tives, we have to go right back to the kinds of accounts that we’ve 
already hit hard over the last 2 years. So there would be significant 
challenges to not going forward. 

Senator Chambliss. General Odierno, in defense of standing 
down the entire fleet of A-10 aircraft, the Air Force has empha- 
sized that the A-lO’s sole usefulness is that of being CAS, dis- 
counting its capabilities in combat search and rescue and forward 
air control roles. While there are without question other assets that 
can perform the CAS mission, none can do so with the same ma- 
neuverability, loiter time, and targeting capability of the A-10. 

Could you give us your thoughts from an Army perspective as to 
whether or not the Air Force’s decision to stand down that entire 
A-10 fleet is in the best interests of the national security? 

General Odierno. As we talk to our soldiers, they will tell you 
that obviously they support and are getting great support from the 
A-10 aircraft and the Air Force. A lot of it has to do with the vis- 
ual deterrence that it provides, low-flying, visible both to us and 
the enemy itself, and the impacts that it has. So the A-10 is a 
great CAS aircraft, as far as we’re concerned the best CAS aircraft. 

However, as we’ve done in Afghanistan, there is a significant 
amount of missions of CAS being flown by other platforms, such as 
the F-15s and the F-16s. The Air Force has come to us and told 
us that they absolutely believe that this will be able to meet our 
needs in CAS. So we are working with them in the future to de- 
velop those techniques and procedures that would be necessary to 
provide us the proper support of F-16s. 
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We have had several discussions about this and we are sup- 
porting their effort. But a lot of it has to do with this visual piece, 
and we have to work with the Air Force on how we replace that 
once the A-10 goes away. 

Senator Chambliss. Was there a recommendation from the Army 
with respect to retirement of A-lOs? 

General Odierno. We did not make a recommendation to the Air 
Force to retire them. But they have worked with us to ensure us 
that they will continue to provide us the best CAS. 

Senator Chambliss. My time has run out here. This is not in the 
form of a question, but just to let you know, I do have a concern 
relative to competition or lack thereof on the BAE Bradley tracked 
vehicle, that I know there’s some consideration being given as to 
how we approach that weapon system. I may submit a question for 
the record to you on that. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Chambliss. 

Mr. McHugh. Mr. Chairman, may I just say one thing? 

Chairman Levin. Please, Secretary McHugh. 

Mr. McHugh. I hope I get the opportunity to say something a 
little additional about another member who’s dear to us. This is the 
last Army posture hearing for Senator Chambliss. I just wanted to 
express our Army and my personal appreciation for all that he’s 
done. Saxby and I go back quite a ways. So I’ll miss seeing him 
here, but I wish him, and we all wish him, the best in the future. 
Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Chambliss. Thanks very much. It’s been a great rela- 
tionship. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you both. I can’t say that I’m going to 
miss Saxby Chambliss because I won’t be around to miss Saxby 
Chambliss. But if I were around, I would miss Saxby Chambliss, 
put it that way. [Laughter.] 

Senator Udall. 

Senator Udall. Good morning, gentlemen. We all have heavy 
hearts this morning, as has been discussed over and over again. In 
Colorado our thoughts and prayers go out to you, our soldiers, and 
the Army families at Fort Hood. I think we’ve also been in awe of 
the heroes who responded to the tragic events of yesterday. 

The valor of those first responders comes as no surprise to many 
of us. In my home State of Colorado we’ve just been in awe as our 
soldiers have deployed over and over again to combat in Afghani- 
stan. They’ve trained our allies. They’ve tracked the enemies of hu- 
manity during the counter-Lord’s Resistance Army operations in 
Africa. They’ve saved many lives and much of what we hold dear 
in Colorado while battling both wildfires and floods over the last 
year. They’ve been great neighbors and friends to say the least. 
We’re just so lucky to have these heroes living amongst us. We’re 
forever grateful for what they do day-in and day-out. 

I have great respect for the brave men and women in your sister 
Services and there’s no doubting the importance of air and sea 
power. But the simple fact is the missions I’ve just described re- 
quire soldiers who bring boots-on-the-ground. That’s why I’m wor- 
ried about the potential cuts in the Army’s end strength and the 
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effect that those cuts would have on our soldiers, our ability to 
project power, and our very communities. 

I’m also increasingly disturbed by the public conflict between the 
Active component and the National Guard. If there’s one thing 
we’ve learned over the last several years, it’s that we need a well- 
trained, well-equipped, multi-component Army. 

We’re also facing the potential, as we’ve been discussing here 
this morning, for significant budget-driven reductions if Congress 
doesn’t get its act together and we don’t stop sequestration from 
kicking back in next year. In light of that, we literally can’t afford 
a delay in the critical decisions that are before us while a com- 
mittee spends months or years conducting a study for the sake of 
a few attack battalions. 

If we freeze force structure changes to the Guard, we will still 
have to absorb cuts through even deeper reductions in end strength 
and iron on the Active side. In my mind that’s not a responsible 
compromise. This is a complex and emotionally charged issue and 
we’re not going to solve it by going to war with ourselves. 

I think of Winston Churchill, if I can paraphrase him. He said: 
“We’re out of money. It’s time to start thinking.” So with that in 
mind, I have some questions. 

Mr. Secretary, let me start with you. I want to thank you pub- 
licly for agreeing to my request to withdraw the Army’s request for 
a land acquisition waiver for the Pinyon Canyon Training Area. 
With the Pinyon Canyon controversy finally put to rest, our sol- 
diers will be able to conduct the training they so need, while our 
ranchers can do their vital work without fear of losing their land. 
It’s a rare win-win scenario, and I was proud and honored to work 
with you and your team to make it a reality. I know the great peo- 
ple at Fort Carson will make good use of that training area, and 
I know they’ll continue to work to protect the land for themselves 
and future generations. 

So with all of that in mind, would you describe the types of train- 
ing that our soldiers need to conduct to prepare for full-spectrum 
operations? What are your main concerns about the threats facing 
the current and future force? Then, if I could on that note, how 
does access to quality training areas like Pinyon Canyon factor into 
the Army’s assessments of installations? 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. Senator. Let me first of all return the 
compliment. Not just I, but all of us in the Army, greatly appre- 
ciated the leadership, the courage really, that you consistently 
showed on resolving the Pinyon Canyon issue. I totally agree with 
you, it’s win-win, and we can all get back to what concerns us 
most, in our case soldiering and training those soldiers, in the case 
of farmers and ranchers, doing God’s work out on the land. So 
thank you for those efforts. 

As you noted, suggested, in recent years our focus on training 
has really been on the counterterrorism initiative. That’s recently 
switched to a train-and-assist mission, and that, coupled with the 
fact that we just have had dwindling resources, has really caused 
us to greatly diminish the complexity of our training and to by and 
large not have the funds to do decisive action training. 

We are utilizing our return, of course, out of Iraq, but also out 
of Afghanistan, to now return to decisive action training, more com- 
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plex training, the type of mission sets that the Chief spoke about 
earlier. We’ll have 19 Combat Training Center (CTC) rotations this 
year; 17 of those will be for decisive action training. That is in no 
small measure thanks to the relief that this Congress provided 
through the BBA for 2014 and 2015. 

But as the Chief said, if we go back to 2016, those kinds of 
buybacks will be immediately lost and we’ll have to do the best 
training we can at a much lower level of proficiency and com- 
plexity. The Chief went into some detail about how the more com- 
plex missions require larger troop formation sets, require the inte- 
gration of fires and infantry and your overhead CAS, et cetera. In 
the case of our attack platforms, for example, we are integrating 
unmanned aerial platforms, the Gray Eagle, which adds even more 
complexity. 

So the ability to do that kind of training, you need land, you need 
clear air space. While the major portion of those occurs at Fort 
Polk and out at the CTC in California, obviously the training op- 
portunities at Pinyon Canyon have and remain vital, and the sta- 
bility that the recent agreement brings, I think, will obviously be 
a consideration should we get to a point where we begin to evalu- 
ate bases for possible drawdown. It’s a very complex system and 
it’s interrelated. But every asset that a post, camp, or station can 
bring to the table is something on their side. 

Senator Udall. Again, I think this is a great example of every- 
body sitting down, listening, and working out a way forward. So 
again, I want to thank you. 

General, let me direct a question to you that I think you can an- 
swer for the record because my time is about to expire. I want to 
return to the National Guard force structure comments I made. I 
know you spoke to this as well. If the Army were prevented from 
making those changes pending the findings of the independent 
commission, what would the ripple effect be? The money would 
have to come from somewhere. So am I right in saying that there 
would be significant effects on the Active Army and/or the Army 
Reserve? 

General Odierno. There would be, up to $12.7 billion over the 
POM, over the entire period. 

Senator Udall. You answered the question. We don’t need to ask 
the question for the record. So thank you. 

Thanks again for your service and for being here, gentlemen. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Udall. 

Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank both of you for your leadership and service. First 
of all, I share the sentiments of all my colleagues in offering my 
thoughts and prayers to those who have been affected by the trag- 
edy at Fort Hood yesterday. 

In the Readiness and Management Support Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Service Committee yesterday morning, we actually 
talked about the issue of insider threats. There have been a num- 
ber of reports — I know. Secretary McHugh, that you’ve been work- 
ing on this along with the other Services. Also, the Senate Home- 
land Security and Governmental Affairs Committee has been work- 
ing on it, which I also happen to serve, along with the Secretary 
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of Homeland Security, Jeh Johnson, of the Department of Home- 
land Security (DHS). 

So it is my hope that we will all really get together, the work 
that you’re doing, along with what DHS is doing, to review not only 
yesterday’s incident, but the most recent incidents, to make sure 
that you have the tools that you need, whether it’s reviewing secu- 
rity clearances, other issues. So I look forward to working with you 
on that. 

General Odierno, I wanted to follow up on Senator Chambliss’s 
discussion on the A-10. I know you’re surprised by that. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

About 10 days ago. Senator Donnelly and I were in Afghanistan. 
I was glad to hear you say that you often hear feedback from those 
that serve underneath you in terms of their support for the A-10, 
because I wasn’t even raising it with people on the ground and 
they were pulling me aside and saying to me: “The A-10 is very 
important to us.” In fact, I had a guy pull me aside and tell me 
a story about how the A-10 had helped our Special Forces on the 
night before on an incident that they were dealing with in Afghani- 
stan. 

So I believe that there is a strong feeling on the ground toward 
the CAS mission of the A-10. This was reaffirmed for me in Af- 
ghanistan. Again, it wasn’t an issue I was affirmatively raising. Ac- 
tually, I had people pulling me aside to tell me this. 

I appreciate what you said, that the A-10 is the best CAS plat- 
form that we have. In answer to Senator Chambliss, you said that 
you’d be working with the Air Force to develop the CAS tactics, 
techniques, and procedures (TTP) for other aircraft that the Air 
Force wants to use for this mission, including the F-15 and the 
F-16. 

Here’s my concern. My concern is that we already have the TTPs 
for the A-10, don’t we? We don’t have to develop procedures on 
how to deal with CAS for the A-10? 

General Odierno. Yes. 

Senator Ayotte. So when I hear talk about that it’s the best 
CAS platform, we know that their pilots are very focused on the 
CAS mission that they perform, not only in Afghanistan but also 
in Iraq, as you know from your service in Iraq — the very fact that 
we have to develop new TTPs for other aircraft to really look at 
this issue, I woriy about this in terms of our CAS capability gap, 
and that we’re going to be putting ourselves in a risk situation. 

So we already have it in place and we already know it works. So 
it worries me to think we would take this on. 

Do you have a comment on that? 

General Odierno. Senator, I would just say clearly the A-10 has 
been supporting ground forces for a very long time and, as you’ve 
said and I have said, we’re incredibly confident in it. This is an- 
other example, though, of the impact that budget reductions are 
having on our military. 

Senator Ayotte. Right. 

General Odierno. We have to make hard decisions, and they’re 
just really tough, difficult decisions. I know General Welch will tell 
you he flew A-lOs; he’s a big supporter. But we have to make dif- 
ficult decisions. That’s why we have to be able to figure out how 
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we can best utilize multi-role aircraft. That’s why we’re going to 
have to work together. They have been providing CAS in Afghani- 
stan with those platforms. But there are some things we have to 
adjust, because it is not quite the same as the A-10 is with ground 
forces. 

Senator Ayotte. Right, exactly, because the F-15 and the F-16 
in terms of survivability, they have to come in much faster. One 
of the benefits, as you’ve described, is the visual, but the ability to 
go at a slower pace because it’s a huge — we know, it has much 
more survivability, just the nature of it. It’s a beast, in a good way. 

But I worry about this because CAS to me shouldn’t be a sec- 
ondary function. It has to be a number one function when we think 
about our men and women on the ground. Would you agree with 
me on that? 

General Odierno. It is critical to us. In fact, the Army has made 
decisions in the past because of our reliance on CAS in the kind 
of systems we develop. So it’s critical. We rely on it completely. 

Senator Ayotte. Right. 

General Odierno. It’s very important to us. 

Senator Ayotte. I thank you. 

I wanted to ask you. General, you spent years serving in Iraq. 
I appreciate your leadership there and everything that you did in 
Iraq. I just wanted to get your thoughts. As we’re looking at where 
we stand with regard to post-2014 force posture in Afghanistan and 
our continued involvement in Afghanistan, are there any lessons 
that you see in terms of what’s happening now in Iraq that we 
should be mindful of as we look at our commitment in Afghani- 
stan? 

General Odierno. I would just say that, as we have rec- 
ommended, the Joint Chiefs have recommended, we believe it’s vi- 
tally important that we have a force that remains in Afghanistan. 
There’s nothing that shows commitment like having people on the 
ground there every day. I think that provides confidence not only 
to the military, but confidence to the political leaders, that we are 
going to stand behind them as they continue to improve. I think 
that’s important. 

I think not only that, it’s important for us to be there in order 
for us to continue to build the institutional capacity that’s nec- 
essary for Afghanistan to sustain stability over the long-term. 

Senator Ayotte. We’ve seen, unfortunately, a resurgence of al 
Qaeda in Iraq. Don’t we face a similar risk in Afghanistan if we 
don’t have a follow-on commitment there? 

General Odierno. My experience tells me that when they sense 
a level of instability they will do everything they can to exploit that 
instability. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. General. 

I want to add my support for the chairman’s comments earlier. 
Having just gotten back from Afghanistan, I believe it’s very impor- 
tant that the President announces what our follow-on commitment 
is going to be in Afghanistan, consistent with General Dunford’s 
recommendations. It’s important that we do so now. Obviously, 
that commitment would be contingent on signing of the BSA, and 
I believe also more responsibly handling the detainee issues there. 
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But the commitment now, we need to send that signal to the 
Taliban with the elections coming up this weekend, with the fight- 
ing season beginning there, that we remain committed to ensuring 
the security of Afghanistan in a way that will not allow the resur- 
gence of al Qaeda again, to make sure that our country is pro- 
tected. 

So I really appreciate the chairman’s comments on that. I would 
like to support the President in his follow-on recommendations. I 
look forward and I hope that he will make that announcement 
soon. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Manchin. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary and General Odierno. Again, my deep- 
est sympathy to all of our men and women in uniform and to all 
of you that support the military directly, and to all of us from West 
Virginia and around the country that support you for what you do. 

General Odierno, I recognize and appreciate the need to modify 
the structure of the Army to better fit today’s operational require- 
ments and fiscal constraints. Getting cost savings by retiring low- 
priority weapons systems is a good way to do this and I strongly 
support it. However, I am less clear about the value of moving 
Army National Guard Apaches into the Active Duty. Guard 
Apaches have performed exceptionally well in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. I think that we all identify and recognize that. 

Here’s where my concerns would come from to try to understand. 
The cost of a Guard Apache battalion is about $32 million per year. 
The cost of an Active Duty Apache battalion is about $75 million 
per year — so that we know the cost. We don’t know exactly what 
the cost buys us, the difference of $32 million to $75 million. Gen- 
eral, if you could answer that. 

General Odierno. Absolutely. It has to do with the amount of 
training, simple. What we try to do with the National Guard is we 
want to maintain pilot proficiency, which we do very well at. But 
as I had stated earlier, with Apaches it’s much more than that. It 
has to do with collective training. It has to do with doing reconnais- 
sance, surveillance missions. It has to do with combining with un- 
manned aerial vehicles. It has to do with conducting combined 
arms training at the company-squad, company, battalion, and bri- 
gade level. 

So the Active component does more days of training in order to 
develop those more complex entities, where the National Guard 
simply doesn’t have the time to do that. If we did, it would be like 
an Active component unit. 

The other thing that’s happening here, which — excuse me. Sen- 
ator, because I know you probably want to ask another question. 
But remember, we’re taking out all of our reconnaissance and sur- 
veillance aircraft, the OH-58. We’re taking the Apaches to replace 
that. So if we don’t do that, we will not have a reconnaissance and 
surveillance capability in the Active component. Because of the 
amount of training it takes for us to be proficient at that, that’s 
why we’d like to put it in the Active component. 
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The bottom line is I would certainly love to have a larger capac- 
ity of Apaches where I could do both, but I can’t. I don’t have the 
money. So we had to make a difficult recommendation. 

Senator Manchin. I understand. There’s a $43 million per bat- 
talion difference. So when we’re looking at it from cost effective- 
ness, I have not heard when I was governor of the State of West 
Virginia and now in my role as a Senator, from anybody in the 
military that the Guard was not able to perform whatever mission 
you asked when they were in the Active rotation. So that’s a hard 
one for us. 

General Odierno. See, it’s a time issue. There’s nothing the 
Guard can do about it, because they do the best they can with the 
time and resources we give them. But this takes much more time. 
So when we use them we have to give them — we give them a lot 
of 

Senator Manchin. But you’re moving Black Hawks over, correct? 

General Odierno. Yes. Again, the integration of Apaches and the 
integration it takes to do that is a bit more complex than the Black 
Hawks. 

The other issue is the Black Hawk much better fits their Home- 
land defense and State missions than the Apache, and it’ll help 
them to improve that capability. 

Senator Manchin. If there’s a possibility I can sit down with you 
or whoever you would put in that position in front, me and my staff 
would be very happy to be able to work with you. 

General Odierno. I’d be happy to. Senator. 

Senator Manchin. If I can — and maybe, Mr. Secretary, this 
might be directed to you. We talk about the tooth-to-the-tail ratio, 
that it’s easy to say how many front-line soldiers and how many 
back office guys. I know we’ve been right now talking about the 
front line. Are we having the same rapid reduced, reduction, as far 
as our back line as we do the front line? 

Mr. McHugh. Proportionately, yes. You have fewer officers, so 
you obviously proportionately have fewer total numbers. But we 
are very carefully and very closely, principally through the G-1, 
General Howard Bromberg, and our Assistant Secretary of Army 
for Personnel, to try to ensure that we’re taking down all of our 
ranks in an appropriate way, so that we have the right numbers 
in the right places. 

It becomes very challenging, particularly when the President 
asked us to try to protect a reversal, a surge if you will, which re- 
quires us to look very hard at some of the NCOs, senior NCOs. 

Senator Manchin. If I may, my time is going to elapse. 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, we’re doing, I think, what you would want us 
to do. 

Senator Manchin. Okay. The dovetail to that is going to be the 
last time I think you told me one of the major initiatives we have 
is to diminish significantly the number of contractors that we em- 
ploy. I’ve had a hard time since I’ve been here finding out what 
that number really is and how much of a reduction you have been 
able to make towards that reduction. Do you have any numbers at 
all? 

Mr. McHugh. You asked me — then I’ll defer to General 
Odierno — last year and I believe the year before what was the 
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number of contractors in Afghanistan. I can tell you at the end of 
the first quarter, fiscal year 2014, there were approximately 78,136 
DOD contractors, of which 70,161 were Army contractor personnel. 

Senator Manchin. Then how many men and women in uniform 
did we have at the same time? 

Mr. McHugh. At that same time, the Army boots-on-the-ground 
were about 52,000. 

Senator Manchin. So we have more contractors in Afghanistan 
than we do boots-on-the-ground? 

Mr. McHugh. Our fighting force has generally been less than the 
support force behind it. 

Senator Manchin. How many contractors are still in Iraq, sir? 

Mr. McHugh. We’re not in Iraq. 

Senator Manchin. I know, but I know we have contractors there. 

General Odierno. There are contractors — I don’t know the exact 
number, but there are contractors there that are supporting the 
equipment that the Iraqi Government is purchasing, and that’s by 
Foreign Military Sales contract. 

Senator Manchin. That means we’re supporting that from the 
DOD budget? 

General Odierno. No. That is the dollars they pay. 

Senator Manchin. My final one, just for you, is if you could pro- 
vide me a list — and we’ve talked about this. We want to make your 
job the best we possibly can. But if we have laws, redundancies, 
things that are strapping you and holding you back, no different 
than any of us that are requiring you to buy weapons or buy any 
other type of support from our States that you might not want or 
need, we have to get serious about this. 

We’re asking you — and I really appreciate the military, DOD, 
Secretary Hagel, for truly putting a budget forward that tried to 
address what the new modern DOD would look like. Can you give 
me any list of any laws that you would like to see us try to help 
change that would give you the ability to do your job in a much 
more efficient, effective manner? 

Mr. McHugh. In fact, we’re working on that right now. Con- 
gressman Thornberry from the great State of Texas on the House 
Armed Services Committee has asked a very similar question. He 
has expressed an interest in working with us to identify legal and 
internal regulatory burdens we’ve put on ourselves in acquisition 
and modernization programs, et cetera. So I can’t speak for Con- 
gressman Thornberry, but we’d be thrilled if you’d be an active 
part of that. 

Senator Manchin. Absolutely, very active. 

I’ll finish this up with saying that I know it’s very difficult when 
we ask the question for you to be able to tell us, okay, I don’t need 
this, I don’t need this, and I don’t need this, and it’s being produced 
in this State and this State and this State. But there are some of 
us here that really care about that, and if there’s something in my 
State that we’re supplying that you don’t need and you can show 
you don’t need it. I’ll be the first to say let’s not do it. So I would 
appreciate straightforwardness on that, too, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Manchin, there are three things I’m 
going to make reference to, that you’ve raised very appropriately. 
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This last issue that you raised, we’ve met with Congressman 
Thornberry as a matter of fact and Congressman McKeon. There’s 
a letter that has gone out, signed by Chairman McKeon, Congress- 
man Smith, Senator Inhofe, myself, and Representative Thorn- 
berry, on exactly this subject that you have raised. 

The reason that Congressman Thornberry signed it is he’s the 
likely successor to Congressman McKeon. So that’s a very impor- 
tant subject. We will get you a copy of that letter and make a copy 
of that letter to insert it into the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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CnngrEBB nf tlje llniteii StateB 

maelfington, Bd 30515 

March 31, 2014 


Mr. Lawrence P, Farrell 
President & CEO 

National Defense Industrial Association 
2111 WUson Blivd, Suite 400 
Arlington, VA 22201 

Dear Mr. Farrell, 

The Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives continue to 
look for opportunities to improve the Department of Defense (DOD) acquisition system. Despite 
the significant improvements made in the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and 
other recent acquisition reform legislation, there is room for fimher improvements which could 
result in significant savings. Any such savings would be put to good use, as DOD’s resources 
for acquiring weapons systems, products, and services are relatively constrained by tight budget 
caps. 

As we look for opportunities to improve the DOD acquisition system, it is important to seek and 
consider a variety of views, including the views of the defense industry and industry 
organizations. Accordingly, we ask for your input on the following issues; 

a. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to reduce the cost of major defense 
acquisition programs; 

b. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to expedite the delivery of useful capabilities 
to the warfighter; 

c. Steps that DOD could take to improve how it recruits, tr ains , and develops its 
acquisition workforce; 

d. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to empower key acquisition persormel, such 
as program managers and cost estimators, to make sound choices throughout the 
acquisition process; 

e. Steps that DOD and industry could take to develop and foster the technical expertise 
necessary to support successful acquisitions; 

f Steps that DOD could take to improve planning, contracting, oversight and 
rrranagement of services contracts; 

g. Steps that Congress could take to improve oversight of DOD acquisitions - both 
products and services; and 

h. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to incentivize timely delivery of capability 
and services for the warfighter and full consideration of life cycle costs. 

For any recommended steps that would require a change to existing statute or regulation, we ask 
that you specify the statute or regulation and the precise change that you recommend. We ask 
that any response be provided to the two committees by July 10, 2014. If you have any questions 
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regarding this request, please contact Lynn Williams at 202-226-6164, William Spencer Johnson 
at 202-2254224, Jay Maroney at 202-2244013, or Bill Castle at 202-224-6371 . 

Sincerely, 






Carl Levin 
Chairman 


Senate Committee on Armed Services 


^^es M. Inhofe 
Ranking Member 



Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 
Chairman 

House Committee on Aimed Services 




cc: 

National Defense Industrial Association 
Aerospace Industrial Association 
TechAmerica 

Professional Services Council 

Informational Technology Industry Coimcil 

American Bar Association 

American Federation of Government Employees 

International Federation of Professional & Technical Engineers 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
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March 31, 2014 


Ms. Marion C. Blakey 
President & Chief Executive Officer 
Aerospace Industries Association 
1000 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1700 
Arlington, VA 22209 

Dear Ms. Blakey, 

The Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives continue to 
look for opportunMes to improve the Department of Defense (DOD) acquisition system. Despite 
the significant improvements made in the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and 
other recent acquisition reform legislation, there is room for further improvements which could 
result in significant savings. Any such savings would be put to good use, as DOD’s resources 
for acquiring weiqions systems, products, and services are relatively constrained by tight budget 
caps. 

As we look for opportunities to improve the DOD acquisition system, it is important to seek and 
consider a variety of views, including the views of the defense industry and industry 
organizations. Accordingly, we ask for your input on the following issues: 

a. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to reduce the cost of major defense 
acquisition programs; 

b. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to expedite the delivery of useful capabilities 
to the warfighter; 

c. Steps that DOD could take to improve how it recruits, trains, and develops its 
acquisition workforce; 

d. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to empower key acquisition personnel, such 
as program managers and cost estimators, to make sound choices throughout the 
acquisition process; 

e. Steps that DOD and industry could take to develop and foster the technical expertise 
necessary to support successful acquisitions; 

f. Steps that DOD could take to improve pl anning , contracting, oversight and 
management of services contracts; 

g. Steps that Congress could take to improve oversight of DOD acquisitions - both 
products and services; and 

h. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to incentivize timely delivery of capability 
and services for the warfighter and full consideration of life cycle costs. 

For any recommended steps that would require a change to existing statute or regulation, we ask 
that you specify the statute or regulation and the precise change that you recommend. We ask 
that any response be provided to the two committees by July 10, 2014. If you have any questions 
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regarding this request, please contact Lynn Williams at 202-226-6 164, William Spencer Johnson 
at 202-225-4224, Jay Maroney at 202-224-4013, or Bill Castle at 202-224-6371 . 

Sincerely, 




Carl Levin 
Chairman 


Senate Committee on Armed Services 


^ 2 mes M. Inhofe 


uames M. Inhofe 
Ranking Member 



Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 
Chairman 

House Committee on Aimed Services 



Ranking Member 



cc: 

National Defense Industrial Association 
Aerospace Industrial Association 
TechAmerica 

Professional Services Council 

Informational Technology Industry Council 

American Bar Association 

American Federation of Government Employees 

International Federation of Professional & Technical ^igineers 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
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Haalrington, SC 20515 

March 31, 2014 


Mr. Shawn Osborne 
President & CEO 
TechAmerica 

601 Pennsylvania Avenue NW 
North Building, Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20004 

Dear Mr. Osborne, 

The Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives continue to 
look for opportunities to improve the Department of Defense (DOD) acquisition system. Despite 
the significant improvements made in the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and 
other recent acquisition reform legislation, there is room for further improvements which could 
result in significant savings. Any such savings would be put to good use, as DOD’s resources 
for acquiring weapons systems, products, and services are relatively constrained by tight budget 
caps. 

As we look for opportunities to improve the DOD acquisition system, it is important to seek and 
consider a variety of views, including the views of the defense industry and industry 
organizations. Accordingly, we ask for your input on the following issues: 

a. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to reduce the cost of major defense 
acquisition programs; 

b. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to expedite the delivery of useful capabilities 
to the warfighter; 

c. Steps that DOD could take to improve how it recruits, trains, and develops its 
acquisition workforce; 

d. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to empower key acquisition personnel, such 
as program managers and cost estimators, to make sound choices throughout the 
acquisition process; 

e. Steps that DOD and industry could take to develop and foster the technical expertise 
necessary to support successful acquisitions; 

f. Steps that DOD could take to improve planning, contracting, oversight and 
mana gement of services contracts; 

g. Steps that Congress could take to improve oversight of DOD acquisitions - both 
products and services; and 

h. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to incentivize timely delivery of capability 
and services for the warfighter and full consideration of life cycle costs. 

For any recommended steps that would require a change to existing statute or regulation, we ask 
that you specify the statute or regulation and the precise change that you recommend. We ask 
that any response be provided to the two committees by July 10, 2014. If you have any questions 
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regarding this request, please contact Lynn Williams at 202-226-6164, William Spencer Johnson 
at 202-225-4224, Jay Maroney at 202-224-4013, or Bill Castle at 202-224-6371. 

Sincerely, 


^AjU 


Carl Levin 
Chairman 


Senate Committee on Armed Services 


M. Inhofe 


Barnes M. Inhofe 
Ranking Member 



Howard P. “Buck" McKeon 
Chairman 

House Committee on Armed Services 




cc: 

National Defense Industrial Association 
Aerospace Industrial Association 
TechAmerica 

Professional Services Council 

Informational Technology Industry Council 

American Bar Association 

American Federation of Government Employees 

International Federation of Professional & Technical Engineers 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
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CangrcBi; of tl;c lintted States 

fflaat^ington. SCI 20S1S 
March 31. 2014 


Mr. Stan Soloway 
President & CEO 
Professional Services Council 
4401 Wilson Blvd, Suite 1110 
Arlington, VA 22203 

Dear Mr. Soloway, 

The Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives continue to 
look for opportunities to improve the Department of Defense (DOD) acquisition system. Despite 
the significant improvements made in the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and 
other recent acquisition reform legislation, there is room for further improvements which could 
result in significant savings. Any such savings would be put to good use, as DOD’s resources 
for acquiring weapons systems, products, and services are relatively constrained by tight budget 
caps. 

As we look for opportunities to improve the DOD acquisition system, it is important to seek and 
consider a variety of views, including the views of the defense industry and industry 
organizations. Accordingly, we ask for your input on the following issues: 

a. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to reduce the cost of major defense 
acquisition programs; 

b. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to expedite the delivery of useful capabilities 
to the warfighter; 

c. Steps that DOD could take to improve how it recruits, tr ains , and develops its 
acquisition workforce; 

d. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to empower key acquisition personnel, such 
as program managers and cost estimators, to make sound choices throughout the 
acquisition process; 

e. Steps that DOD and industry could take to develop and foster the technical expertise 
necessary to support successful acquisitions; 

f. Steps that DOD could take to improve planning, contracting, oversight and 
management of services contracts; 

g. Steps that Congress could take to improve oversight of DOD acquisitions - both 
products and services; and 

h. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to incentivize timely delivery of capability 
and services for the warfighter and fiill consideration of life cycle costs. 

For any recommended steps that would require a change to existing statute or regulation, we ask 
that you specify the statute or regulation and the precise change that you recommend. We ask 
that any response be provided to the two committees by July 10, 2014. If you have any questions 
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regarding this request, please contact Lynn Williams at 202-226-6164, William Spencer Johnson 
at 202-225-4224, Jay Maioney at 202-224-4013, or Bill Castle at 202-224-6371, 

Sincerely, 




Carl Levin 
Chairman 


Senate Committee on Armed Services 


^5nes M. Inhofe 
Ranking Member 



Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 
Chairman 

House Committee on Armed Services 




cc: 

National Defense Industrial Association 
Aerospace Industrial Association 
Tech America 

Professional Services Council 

Informational Technology Industry Council 

American Bar Association 

American Federation of Government Employees 

International Federation of Professional & Technical Engineers 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
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CongreoB of tl|e United ^tateo 

IBaetjiugtoii, DC 30515 
Maich31,2014 


Mi. Dean Garfield 
President & CEO 

Informational Technology Industry Council 
1101 KStNW, Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20005 

Dear Mr. Garfield, 

The Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives continue to 
look for opportunities to improve the Department of Defense (DOD) acquisition system. Despite 
the significant improvements made in the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and 
other recent acquisition reform legislation, there is room for finlher improvements which could 
result in significant savings. Any such savings would be put to good use, as DOD’s resources 
for acquiring weapons systems, products, and services are relatively constrained by tight budget 
caps. 

As we look for opportunities to improve the DOD acquisition system, it is important to seek and 
consider a variety of views, including the views of the defense industry and industiy 
organizations. Accordingly, we ask for your input on the following issues; 

a. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to reduce the cost of major defense 
acquisition programs; 

b. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to expedite the delivery of useful capabilities 
to the warfighter; 

c. Steps that EKDD could take to improve how it recruits, trains, and develops its 
acquisition workforce; 

d. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to empower key acquisition personnel, such 
as program managers and cost estimators, to make sound choices throughout the 
acquisition process; 

e. Steps that DOD and indrrstry could take to develop and foster the technical expertise 
necessary to support successful acquisitions; 

f Steps that DOD could take to improve planning, contracting, oversight and 
management of services contracts; 

g. Steps that Congress could take to improve oversight of DOD acquisitions - both 
products and services; and 

h. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to incentivize timely delivery of capability 
and services for the warfighter and full corrsideration of life cycle costs. 

For any recommended steps that would require a change to existing statute or regulation, we ask 
that you specify the statute or regulation and the precise change that you recommend. We ask 
that any response be provided to the two committees by July 10, 2014. If you have any questions 
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regarding this request, please contact Lynn Williams at 202-226-61 64, William Spencer Johnson 
at 202-225^224, Jay Maroney at 202-224-4013, or Bill Castle at 202-224-6371, 

Sincerely, 






Carl Levin 
Chairman 

Senate Committee on Armed Services 


•tSmies M. Inhofe 
Ranking Member 



Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 
Chairman 

House Committee on Armed Services 




cc: 

National Defense Industrial Association 
Aerospace Industrial Association 
TechAmerica 

Professional Services Council 

Informational Technology Industry Council 

American Bar Association 

American Federation of Government Employees 

International Federation of Professional & Technical Engineers 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
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CHongresa of tffc Mniteii i^tatcH 

Wasliingtoii, BC 3051S 

March 31, 2014 


Mr. Jack Rives 
Executive Director 
American Bar Association 
740 15th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005-1022 

Dear Mr. Rives, 

The Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives continue to 
look for opportunities to improve the Department of Defense (DOD) acquisition system. Despite 
the significant improvements made in the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and 
other recent acquisition reform legislation, there is room for further improvements which could 
result in significant savings. Any such savings would be put to good use, as DOD’s resources 
for acquiring weapons systems, products, and services are relatively constrained by tight budget 
caps. 

As we look for opportunities to improve the DOD acquisition system, it is important to seek and 
consider a variety of views, including the views of the defense industry and industry 
organizations. Accordingly, we ask for your input on the following issues: 

a. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to reduce the cost of major defense 
acquisition programs; 

b. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to expedite the delivery of useful capabilities 
to the warfighter; 

c. Steps that DOD could take to improve how it recruits, trains, and develops its 
acquisition workforce; 

d. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to empower key acquisition persoimel, such 
as program managers and cost estimators, to make sound choices throughout the 
acquisition process; 

e. Steps that DOD and industry could take to develop and foster the technical expertise 
necessary to support successful acquisitions; 

f Steps that DOD could take to improve plarming, contracting, oversight and 
management of services contracts; 

g. Steps that Congress could take to improve oversight of DOD acquisitions - both 
products and services; and 

h. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to incentivize timely delivery of capability 
and services for the warfighter and full consideration of life cycle costs. 

For any reconunended steps that would require a change to existing statute or regulation, we ask 
that you specify the statute or regulation and the precise change that you recommend. We ask 
that any response be provided to the two committees by July 10, 2014. If you have any questions 
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regarding this request, please contact Lynn Williams at 202-226-6 164, William Spencer Johnson 
at 202-225-4224, Jay Maroney at 202-224-4013, or Bill Castle at 202-224-6371 , 

Sincerely, 




Carl Levin 
Chairman 

Senate Committee on Armed Services 


*1^65 M. Inhofe 


T^es M. Inhofe 
Ranking Member 



Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 
Chairman 

House Committee on Armed Services 




cc; 

National Defense Industrial Association 
Aerospace Industrial Association 
TechAmerica 

Professional Services Council 

Informational Technology Industry Council 

American Bar Association 

American Federation of Government Employees 

International Federation of Professional & Technical Engineers 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
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Congress of tl|E Itniteii i^tates 

maBtfiiigtoti. 20513 
March 31, 2014 


Mr. J. David Cox 
National President 

American Federation of Government Employees 
80 F Street NW 
Washington, DC 20001 

Dear Mr. Cox, 

The Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives continue to 
look for opportunities to improve the Department of Defense (DOD) acquisition system. Despite 
the significant improvements made in the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and 
other recent acquisition reform legislation, there is room for further improvements which could 
result in significant savings. Any such savings would be put to good use, as DOD’s resources 
for acquiring weapons systems, products, and services are relatively constrained by tight budget 
caps. 

As we look for opportunities to improve the DOD acquisition system, it is important to seek and 
consider a variety of views, including the views of the defense industry and industry 
organizations. Accordingly, we ask for your input on the following issues: 

a. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to reduce the cost of major defense 
acquisition programs; 

b. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to expedite the delivery of useful capabilities 
to the warfighter; 

c. Steps that DOD could take to improve how it recruits, tr ains , and develops its 
acquisition workforce; 

d. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to empower key acquisition personnel, such 
as program managers and cost estimators, to make sound choices throughout the 
acquisition process; 

e. Steps that DOD and industry could take to develop and foster the technical expertise 
necessary to support successful acquisitions; 

f Steps that DOD could take to improve pla nning , contracting, oversight and 
management of services contracts; 

g. Steps that Congress could take to improve oversight of DOD acquisitions - both 
products and services; and 

h. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to incentivize timely delivery of capability 
and services for the warfighter and fiill consideration of life cycle costs. 

For any recommended steps that would require a change to existing statute or regulation, we ask 
that you specify the statute or regulation and the precise change that you recommend. We ask 
that any response be provided to the two committees by July 1 0, 2014. If you have any questions 
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regarding this request, please contact Lynn Wi lliams at 202-226-61 64, William Spencer Johnson 
at 202-225-4224, Jay Maroney at 202-224-4013, or Bill Castle at 202-224-6371 . 

Sincerely, 



Carl Levin 
Chairman 


Senate Committee on Armed Services 


Ernies M. Inhofe 


•^mes M. Inhofe 
Ranking Member 



Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 
Chainnan 

House Committee on Armed Services 



Ranking Member 



cc: 

National Defense Industrial Association 
Aerospace Industrial Association 
TechAmerica 

Professional Services Council 

Informational Technology Industry Council 

American Bar Association 

American Federation of Government Employees 

International Federation of Professional & Technical Engineers 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
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Congreaa of ^tatea 

maalfingtan, BC 20315 
March 31, 2014 


Mr. Gregory J. Junemaim 
International President 

International Federation of Professional & Technical Engineers 
501 3rd Street NW, Suite 701 
Washington, DC 20001 

Dear Mr. Junemann, 

The Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives continue to 
look for opportunities to improve the Department of Defense (DOD) acquisition system. Despite 
the significant improvements made in the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and 
other recent acquisition reform legislation, there is room for further improvements which could 
result in significant savings. Any such savings would be put to good use, as DOD’s resources 
for acquiring weapons systems, products, and services are relatively constrained by tight budget 
caps. 

As we look for opportunities to improve the DOD acquisition system, it is important to seek and 
consider a variety of views, including the views of the defense industry and industry 
organizations. Accordingly, we ask for your input on the following issues; 

a. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to reduce the cost of major defense 
acquisition programs; 

b. Steps that CtOD or Congress could take to expedite the delivery of useful capabilities 
to the warfighter; 

c. Steps that DOD could take to improve how it recruits, trains, and develops its 
acquisition workforce; 

d. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to empower key acquisition persormel, such 
as program managers and cost estimators, to make sound choices throughout the 
acquisition process; 

e. Steps that DOD and industry could take to develop and foster the technical expertise 
necessary to support successful acquisitions; 

f Steps that DOD could take to improve planning, contracting, oversight and 
management of services contracts; 

g. Steps that Congress could take to imixove oversight of DOD acquisitions - both 
products and services; and 

h. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to incentivize timely delivery of capability 
and services for the warfighter and full consideration of life cycle costs. 

For any recommended steps that would require a change to existing statute or regulation, we ask 
that you specify the statute or regulation and the precise change that you recommend. We ask 
that any response be provided to the two committees by July 10, 2014. If you have any questions 
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regarding this request, please contact Lynn Williams at 202-226-6164, William Spencer Johnson 
at 202-225-4224, Jay Maroney at 202-224-4013, or Bill Castle at 202-224-637 1 . 

Sincerely, 




Carl Levin 
Chairman 

Senate Committee on Armed Services 


•iMnes M. Inhofe 


"^imes M. Inhofe 
Ranking Member 



Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 
C hair man 

House Committee on Armed Services 




cc: 

National Defense Industrial Association 
Aerospace Industrial Association 
TechAmerica 

Professional Services Council 

Informational Technology Industry Council 

American Bar Association 

American Federation of Government Employees 

International Federation of Professional & Technical Engineers 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
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OTongresB of tlje United States 

nast7ington, SCI 20313 
March 31, 2014 


Mr. Ron Ault 
President 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
815 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20006 

Dear Mr. Ault, 

The Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives eontinue to 
look for opportunities to improve the Department of Defense (DOD) acquisition system. Despite 
the significant improvements made in the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and 
other recent acquisition reform legislation, there is room for fiirther improvements which could 
result in significant savings. Any such savings would be put to good use, as DOD’s resources 
for acquiring weapons systems, products, and services are relatively constrained by tight budget 
caps. 

As we look for opportunities to improve the DOD acquisition system, it is important to seek and 
consider a variety of views, including the views of the defense industry and industry 
organizations. Accordingly, we ask for your input on the following issues: 

a. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to reduce the cost of major defense 
acquisition programs; 

b. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to expedite the delivery of useful capabilities 
to the warfighter; 

c. Steps that DOD could take to improve how it recruits, trains, and develops its 
acquisition workforce; 

d. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to empower key acquisition personnel, such 
as program managen and cost estimators, to make sound choiees throughout the 
acquisition process; 

e. Steps that DOD and industry could take to develop and foster the technical expertise 
necessary to siqrport successful acquisitions; 

f Steps that DOD could take to improve planning, contracting, oversight and 
management of services contracts; 

g. Steps that Congress could take to improve oversight of DOD acquisitions - both 
products and services; and 

h. Steps that DOD or Congress could take to incentivize timely delivery of eapability 
and services for the warfighter and full consideration of life cycle costs. 

For any recommended steps that would require a change to existing statute or regulation, we ask 
that you specify the statute or regulation and the' precise change that you recommend. We ask 
that any response be provided to the two coirunittees by July 10, 2014. If you have any questions 
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regarding this request, please contact Lynn Williams at 202-226-6164, William Spencer Johnson 
at 202-225-4224, Jay Maroney at 202-224-4013, or Bill Castle at 202-224-6371 . 

Sincerely, 






Carl Levin 
Chairman 

Senate Committee on Armed Services 


^Snes M. Inhofe 


T^es M. Inhofe 
Ranking Member 



Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 
Chairman 

House Committee on Armed Services 



Ranking Member 



cc: 

National Defense Industrial Association 
Aerospace Industrial Association 
TechAmerica 

Professional Services Council 

Informational Technology Industry Council 

American Bar Association 

American Federation of Government Employees 

International Federation of Professional & Technical Engineers 

Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 


Senator Manchin. Since I’m not a likely successor of you 

Chairman Levin. At some point. [Laughter.] 

Senator Manchin. I do understand that. I just appreciate the 
diligence on this, because I think it’s important for them to do their 
job. 

Chairman Levin. It’s a very important point you’ve raised. 

Next, another issue which you’ve raised is on the Apache issue 
and the question of the Black Hawk and Apache and the funding 
that’s involved in that. What we’ll need for the record is the fund- 
ing issues on that, the impact of that, because. Senator Manchin, 
we’ve been told that this is part of an integrated aviation restruc- 
turing package which saves $12 billion. So we’re all going to need 
to see exactly how that works, what those numbers are, how it’s 
integrated, where these alleged savings are, because it’s a very im- 
portant issue. We’re going to be looking at this 
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Senator Manchin. With a cost of $43 million per battalion, sir, 
and basically I’ve witnessed and seen the performance of the 
Guard, which has been exemplary. But there is much more to it 
that maybe I don’t know. We’re willing to sit down and work 
through this. 

Chairman Levin. We all ought to get these numbers, because 
that $43 million saving, which I don’t doubt at all, apparently, ac- 
cording to General Odierno, is because the training is a much more 
shorter period and it needs to be expanded when they’re Active 
Duty. But whatever it is, we’re all going to need that data, and we 
need it for the record, because I think all of us are going to be look- 
ing very closely at that issue. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Aviation Restructuring Initiative (ARI) generates necessary savings by divest- 
ing three entire fleets of Army aircraft — the OH-58A/C Kiowas; the TH-67 training 
helicopters; and the OH-58D Kiowa Warriors — an overall reduction of 798 aircraft. 
The net effect of the reduction is a 23 percent decrease in aircraft in the Active com- 
ponent, with only an 8 percent reduction in the Army National Guard (ARNG). Be- 
yond procurement and modernization cost savings, the Army will also avoid the sig- 
nificant operations and sustainment costs of these aging aircraft fleets. If the ARI 
does not occur, the costs outlined below would be unbearable for the Army under 
the current budget constraints and would risk creating a hollow force, with less 
overall capability and less investment in modernization. 

The ARI will avoid approximately $12 billion in one-time costs. The Army will 
avoid paying for the Cockpit and Sensor Upgrade Program (CASUP), the Service 
Life Extension Programs (SLEP) for the OH-58D and the TH-67 training heli- 
copter, and a new training helicopter to replace the aging TH-67 fleet. The Army 
programmed $1,457 billion for CASUP between fiscal year 2015 and fiscal year 
2019. The breakdown of these costs is as follows: $245.01 million in fiscal year 2015; 
$223.12 million in fiscal year 2016; $257.22 million in fiscal year 2017; $308.32 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 2018; and $423.42 million in fiscal year 2019. The Army estimated 
spending an additional $1.9 billion for CASUP between fiscal year 2020 and fiscal 
year 2030. CASUP was a stop-gap measure to allow the Kiowa Warrior to be more 
combat effective until a long-term solution for performing the armed aerial recon- 
naissance mission could be identified. There are also many other costs that the ARI 
allows the Army to avoid, which would have been programmed for outside of the 
Program Objective Memorandum fiscal year 2015 to fiscal year 2020. Estimates 
show the Army further avoided additional required spending of $6.96 billion on the 
OH-58D SLEP, $191 million on the TH-67 SLEP/upgrades, and $1.43 billion on a 
new training aircraft to replace the TH-67 in fiscal year 2020 and beyond. 

Regarding the $43 million savings with National Guard Apache battalions, that 
figure, and the data that supports it, is currently under review by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. We anticipate that information being available in the second 
quarter of fiscal year 2015. 

The Army’s attack/reconnaissance battalions are considered low density and high 
demand assets that must be fully trained and ready on short notice to deploy for 
worldwide contingencies and crisis response in the wake of major reductions to the 
Total Army end strength and force structure. The divestment of OH-58D Kiowa 
Warriors and the elimination of 3 entire Combat Aviation Brigades from the Active 
component will take Army aviation down from 37 to 20 shooting battalions. This ne- 
cessitates transferring all Apache helicopters to the Active component in order to 
meet the demands of our combatant commanders. The Army simply does not have 
the luxury of retaining Apache helicopters in the Reserve component as it is consid- 
erably more expensive to maintain a sufficient, available inventory of Apaches in 
the Reserve component than it is to do so in the Active component. Moreover, it is 
not possible to produce AH-64s at a rate sufficient to replace the OH-58, resulting 
in a multi-year capability gap if the ARI does not proceed. Also, the purchase of suf- 
ficient AH-64s would cost over $4 billion, in addition to greater annual operations 
cost of more than $340 million. 

When considering the most effective use of limited resources. National Guard for- 
mations should be optimized with dual use equipment and formations that are capa- 
ble of supporting States and Governors as well as combatant commanders when mo- 
bilized. We must develop complimentary and mutually supporting capabilities. The 
Army supports a multi-component solution for operationalizing ARNG Aviation Bri- 
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gades in non-permissive environments. Under the ARI, each ARNG Aviation Bri- 
gade will have an Active component AH-64 battalion aligned with them for training 
and deployment. These AH-64 battalions will deploy with an intermediate mainte- 
nance slice to support AH-64 maintenance and armament. This model has proven 
effective in the past, and in fact, we have a National Guard Aviation Brigade de- 
ployed to Kuwait today with an Active Duty attack battalion attached. 

The ARI was necessary due to severe budget restraints. The ARI is designed to 
achieve a leaner, more efficient and capable force that balances operational capa- 
bility and capacity across the Total Army. The low-density, high-demand AH-64 
Apaches transferring out of the ARNG will be repurposed to replace Active compo- 
nent OH-58D Kiowa Warriors that are being divested. The transfer will enable the 
teaming of Apaches with unmanned aircraft systems for armed reconnaissance, fill- 
ing a critical capability need for an Armed Aerial Scout created by the elimination 
of the Armed Reconnaissance Helicopter program. In addition, consolidation of 
Apache airframes in the Active component will enable the Army to better meet the 
operational demands of our combatant commanders due to the increased operational 
availability as a result of the reduced dwell times required in the Active component. 
The ARNG will receive additional UH-60 Black Hawk helicopters to optimize the 
ability to perform its mission in the Homeland and deploy in support of combat op- 
erations. 

The ARNG was involved in the development and staffing of the aviation restruc- 
ture plan during the entire process. The ARNG was directly involved as early as 
February 2013 and had planners present during the development of specific details 
of the ARI. It is important to note that under the ARI plan, the regular Army, 
ARNG, and the U.S. Army Reserve all retain combat aviation units. The UH-60 
Black Hawks and the CH^7 Chinooks, which are in all Service components, ac- 
counted for the majority of hours flown in a combat environment during Operation 
Enduring Freedom and Operation Iraqi Freedom. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Manchin, for 
raising that issue. 

Senator Vitter. 

Senator Vitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks to both of you for your service, and certainly my thoughts 
and prayers and condolences go out to all of the victims’ families 
at Fort Hood, as do all of ours. 

General, you have consistently testified that the minimum in 
your opinion to maintain any sort of adequate readiness for the 
Army is a 450,000 Active component, correct? 

General Odierno. That’s correct. Senator. 

Senator Vitter. That is still, as I understand it and as you have 
identified, the lowest level in terms of Army readiness since 1940; 
is that correct? 

General Odierno. The lowest number of soldiers. I have not said 
that, but that is, in fact, true. 

Senator Vitter. I believe you have also said that that meets our 
minimum readiness requirements, but with a “fairly high level” of 
risk; is that correct? 

General Odierno. That’s correct. Senator. 

Senator Vitter. In your Army career, have you ever lived 
through a similarly fairly high level of risk? 

General Odierno. I would say that my assessment is based on 
the uncertainty in the world and the fact that we’re not sure when 
we’ll be able to respond. I do have some concerns about the readi- 
ness of our force, especially over the next 3 to 4 years as we’re 
transitioning in losing end strength, and that our readiness is de- 
creasing. So I have some concerns. 

What keeps me up at night is will I have enough soldiers prop- 
erly trained and ready to deploy if they are asked to do that? 
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Senator Vitter. I’m not trying to push you in any corner. I’m 
just asking, that fairly high level of risk, have you experienced that 
before in your Army career to the same extent? 

General Odierno. No. 

Senator Vitter. Okay. In light of this. General, can you speak 
to the benefit, necessity in my opinion, of maintaining our Joint Ro- 
tational Training Centers (JRTC) and the benefit they provide? 

General Odierno. They are absolutely essential to what we are 
trying to do now as we rebuild our readiness to operate and con- 
duct decisive action and do combined arms capability and rebuild 
that in our force. The way we do that is centerpiece our CTCs, spe- 
cifically the National Training Center at Fort Irwin and the JRTC 
at Fort Polk. 

Those are critical to our strategy moving forward and our train- 
ing. We are investing in them. They will be the ones who certify 
and conduct and ensure that our BCTs and enabler packages are 
trained in order for us to be prepared for future conflicts. They are 
critically important to us. 

Senator Vitter. Great. Thank you. General. I assume it’s fair to 
say the nature of their training is particularly important and well- 
suited to the types of conflicts we face today? 

General Odierno. We have, in fact, developed the scenarios 
there that I believe best represent not only the conflicts of today, 
but the conflicts we will face in the future. It’s a challenging leader 
development place where our leaders learn to think and adapt to 
current and future operations that are absolutely critical to us as 
we look forward to our success. 

Senator Vitter. Thanks, General. 

General, we just went through, of course, a programmatic envi- 
ronmental analysis and assessment for basically cuts, reductions, 
in the Army. That was very recent. Given that deliberative and rig- 
orous process the Army just went through, will the Army use the 
same, fundamentally the same, process, the same metrics, the 
same considerations, in the next round of analysis? 

General Odierno. Yes. We did that analysis to get us down to 
490,000. As we continue to reduce the size of the Army, we will do 
the same analysis. The Secretary and I, although we have to have 
further discussion — I think he probably should comment as well — 
we believe the criteria used were pretty good the first time. 

Mr. McHugh. We, in fact, have issued the programmatic envi- 
ronmental analysis stage 2 to the bases, and we’re beginning the 
process of collecting data. Part of that, frankly, is because as we’ve 
talked in a number of occasions this morning, sequestration re- 
mains the law of the land, and if we have to go down to the 
420,000 that the Active component would be directed toward under 
that, under the BCA, we have to know exactly where the structure 
and force lies so that we can make the best decisions we can. 

As the Chief said, the requirements and the determinations, the 
inputs, that we used the first time seemed to work pretty well. So 
we’ll remain flexible, but those are pretty much the tracks that we 
remain on. 

Senator Vitter. So again, Mr. Secretary, not to prejudge any- 
thing, but the basic analysis, the basic metrics, the basic tests you 
used the first time, will continue? 
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Mr. McHugh. Basically. But again, you come to different conclu- 
sions as your numbers change. 

Senator Vitter. Yes, I’m not saying where that leads. I’m just 
saying the basic criteria and metrics should be the same; is that 
fair to say? 

Mr. McHugh. It is fair to say. It’s also fair to say that at that 
point, should we make additions or deletions or whatever, that ob- 
viously would be part of the public record and we’d allow people 
the opportunity to make comment on it. 

Senator Vitter. Okay. Just a last question. The DSG clearly 
states that risk should not be taken in the capability to rapidly re- 
spond with ready forces, but rather risk should only be accepted in 
the ability to sustain large-scale ground operations and the regen- 
eration of forces. General and Mr. Secretary, in terms of this fairly 
high level of risk you admit we’re accepting at 450,000, is it limited 
to that ability to sustain large-scale ground operations versus to 
rapidly respond? 

General Odierno. I think the risk that we have is not for rapid 
response. The risk over a couple years is readiness, because it 
takes time to catch up as end stren^h reduces and the investment 
we have in readiness and modernization to catch up. Where the 
risk comes into play again is in the size, and if we have to do mul- 
tiple contingencies, which is what the DSG requires, it really has 
to do with the size plus the readiness. We will still have the rapid 
deployment capability, but our ability to do a major contingency 
and another one clearly is at risk based on the size and capability 
that we have inside the Army at a lower level. 

Senator Vitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Vitter. 

Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, General, on behalf of everyone in Indiana, our 
sympathies to the entire Army family, to those who were injured, 
and to those who lost their lives. Please know our thoughts and 
prayers are with all of you in the Army family. 

Mr. Secretary, DFAS, the headquarters is in Indiana. I know 
how hard those folks work, the excellence and quality of their 
work, the pride they take in it and in serving their country. I 
would just ask you that you keep us in the loop and keep us in- 
formed as you move forward in the DFAS process. We would appre- 
ciate making sure that you keep us in the loop, and I know you 
will do that. 

Mr. McHugh. Absolutely, Senator. As I said to Senator McCas- 
kill, that’s a very reasonable request. I would just note again, it’s 
not our intent to, nor do we control the structure and the processes 
of DFAS. But rather, we’re just trying to ensure within the Army 
we’re doing what we control as well as we can. 

Senator Donnelly. Understood. 

I was with Senator Ayotte when we were in Afghanistan and 
Ukraine recently, and part of the discussion was about the equip- 
ment that’s leaving Afghanistan. While we were in Ukraine, the 
defense minister, prime minister, was talking to us about how des- 
perately they need almost everything — communications equipment, 
other equipment. I was just wondering if there has been any dis- 
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cussions about whether there’s a match-up between some of the 
things that are heading out that we have in excess and the needs 
of friends like Ukraine and other places in Eastern Europe. 

General Odierno. Senator, what we do is, we have identified ex- 
cess property, as you very well know. What the process is we iden- 
tify that. That is available for other nations. They have to request 
it and they request it to our government, and then we would make 
decisions and then provide that equipment. So we have identified 
all of that excess equipment. Any country can ask for that equip- 
ment. 

The issue becomes if they have to fund it themselves or if we gift 
it, but that’s a decision that would be made based on the request 
that is presented to us. But we certainly have that list of equip- 
ment that anyone is welcome to look at and let us know. We have 
not been asked so far to specifically look at whether Ukraine could 
use some of that equipment. 

Senator Donnelly. The reason I mention it is because, in effect, 
they said they’ve basically been stripped of almost everything they 
had. Their navy was taken from them. So they have in their con- 
versations with us, told us how much they appreciate the friend- 
ship, how much they look forward to continuing to work with us, 
and how much they look at the U.S. Army as a model for where 
they’d like to be at some point in the future. 

One of the areas that I have been working on a lot over the past 
few years is the Joint Improvised Explosive Device Defeat Organi- 
zation (JIEDDO), the impact JIEDDO has had trying to figure out 
fertilizer formulas that are non-explosive, trying to figure out how 
we can have our young men and women come home without one 
more Improvised Explosive Device (lED) occurring. JIEDDO is 
going to a smaller footprint. I just wanted to ask what your plans 
are as you look at this, so that we’re not in a place where we’re 
back to zero in effect and have to start and ramp up all over again. 

What are your hopes for JIEDDO and what are the continuances 
that you plan to have with it? 

General Odierno. First, as we went through this process of look- 
ing at the future JIEDDO, we all agree the Army — I’ll speak for 
the Army. The Army specifically agrees that we need JIEDDO to 
sustain itself, because the threat of lEDs is not going away. They 
are becoming more complex, they’re becoming more sophisticated. 
We need a process that allows us to constantly look at this, so we 
can develop the TTP, and use the technology necessary for us to 
continue to move forward. 

So, we absolutely agree with that. We also in the Army have es- 
tablished the Asymmetric Warfare Group in Training and Doctrine 
Command (TRADOC) that will connect to JIEDDO and help us to 
help them to identify future threats and development systems. So 
for us it’s critical for the way ahead. 

We agree that it should remain under DOD. We think that’s the 
best place for it because then they can resource it through all the 
different capabilities that the Services have, because this is not a 
single-Service issue. It is a multi-Service issue. 

Senator Donnelly. You have as the Army taken such a signifi- 
cant lead in this effort to defeat lEDs. I remember some years ago 
when, Mr. McHugh and I were both Congressmen, that I had a 
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constituent whose son was over there. He ran his own machine 
shop and he spent a month and a half — basically, he told all his 
customers, I’ll get back to you when I can — create an extender on 
a vehicle so it could catch a tripwire, that was 30 feet, 15 feet, 5 
feet in front. He said: “Look, if I can’t get somebody else to do this, 
I want my son to come home safe.” He said: “I came up with this 
all on my own at night.” 

Those are the kinds of things that JIEDDO has been able to help 
improve on, develop, take 10 degrees further. So we certainly don’t 
want to lose the capability that we have there. 

When we look at the mental health screening that’s going on and 
the challenges that we face in that area, do you think there’s a way 
to try to have more mental health screening tools associated with 
the periodic health assessment that goes on every year? 

Mr. McHugh. We’re always looking, as I mentioned a number of 
times this morning, for ways in which we can do things better. The 
challenge we face, particularly as we look at what occurred just 
yesterday at Fort Hood, is that we are doing everything we can to 
destigmatize in the soldier’s mind the reaching out for help before 
it becomes a larger problem. We’ve really increased our behavioral 
health encounters within the Army by over 900 percent. 

We view that as positive. Folks are reaching out more. They’re 
asking for help more voluntarily. But then sometimes things hap- 
pen like what happened yesterday that we fail to understand. 

We have for a deploying soldier five discrete behavioral health 
touch points: 180 days prior to deployment, within 90 days of when 
they get to theater, 30 days after redeployment, 90 days after rede- 
ployment. Then for every soldier, regardless of your deployment 
status, we do a behavioral health assessment each and every year. 

So we’re trying to keep as close a watch on our soldiers as we 
can. But clearly we believe there are more things we can do to 
identify problems in the more discrete stages of their development, 
try to get soldiers added help where under our current tool kit it 
may not be so obvious. 

Senator Donnelly. I’ll finish with this. On that trip we also met 
with the Israeli Defense Forces. One of their folks in this area said 
what they also try to do is have their platoon leaders — they push 
it down, so that they can help, give them as much training as pos- 
sible, so when they look they can try to pick something up, see 
something that’s a little out of normal and report it back up. I 
would hope we would take a look at that. 

General Odierno. Absolutely the key. We’ve now put behavioral 
specialists into brigades. We didn’t have that before. So we’ve now 
done that. 

Here’s the biggest problem we have, and really it’s a dilemma. 
The problem is sharing information and how you protect an indi- 
vidual’s rights with sharing information so the commanders and 
the people at the lower level understand that maybe there was a 
previous problem. The Secretary and I are really doing the best we 
can to come up with processes that allow us to share information, 
because in a lot of cases that’s the problem. We’re much better at 
it, but there are some limitations to what we can do and we’re try- 
ing to do the best we can. 
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That’s one thing I think we should try to work together on, is 
how we can better share information so that the chain of command, 
as you have said, has the ability to really understand when soldiers 
are having problems. To me, that’s the thing we have to focus on. 

I would just make one other comment — I know we’re over time 
and I apologize, Mr. Chairman — is that the other thing is behav- 
ioral health — we have invested a lot in the Army, but there are just 
some times when they don’t want to have it in the Army; they 
want to be off post. We have to look at how we provide behavioral 
health off post and how we’re able to do that and the funding that 
allows them to do that properly. It’s a combination of all of those 
things, I think, that would really help us in this area. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you both. Again, our sympathies to 
the entire Army family. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

Thank you all, and our hearts and prayers go out to those who 
suffered loss in the Army family at Fort Hood and the whole Army 
family. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you for your leadership. You’ve been a can- 
did and effective leader, I believe. 

General Odierno, it’s a pleasure to have you here again. I re- 
member visiting you when you were doing some of the best work 
ever was done in Iraq. It was a very tough time and professionals 
credit you with changing the ground, the actions on the ground, in 
a way that was positive for America. I couldn’t be more proud of 
you and your Service. 

I am a supporter of DOD. I believe that it has been dispropor- 
tionately squeezed in our budget process. But I am not unaware 
that Admiral G. Mullen, USN, a former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, told us that the greatest threat to our future is the debt. 
We’re told. Secretary McHugh, by the Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO) a few weeks ago that this year we paid $211 billion in inter- 
est on our debt this past year, and it will rise to $880 billion 10 
years from today. 

That’s an annual increase in expenditure of our government’s 
discretionary spending by $650 billion. I believe we need to main- 
tain a vibrant, effective, mobile, hostile military. But all of us, I 
think, acknowledge do we not, that it means tightening belts and 
seeing how we can do those things at lower costs. I know you’ve 
been working toward that end and, in fact, have made progress. 

But you accept that notion, do you not? 

Mr. McHugh. I don’t disagree with a word that then-Chairman 
Mullen said. I think from DOD’s perspective we are not just will- 
ing, we’re anxious to do our part. We went through a first round 
of $487 billion worth of cuts, and then came in in a second round 
of some $500 billion worth of cuts. 

The thing that worries us now is not just the size of those cuts, 
which becomes very sizable under the BCA, under sequestration, 
but the rapidity, the rapid nature of the implementation of them. 
So we want to do our part and we think we are. But there does 
come a point beyond which national security becomes 
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Senator Sessions. I agree. I don’t believe 420,000 is sufficient for 
the Army. But I don’t know why we’ll have to go there. I’m going 
to have to be shown that, because I’m ranking on the Senate Budg- 
et Committee and we are wrestling with these numbers. You have 
to know, I know you know, the President will not allow any addi- 
tional money for DOD unless he gets an additional equal amount 
increased to non-defense discretionary. This doubles the cost of any 
relief to the military. 

The Ryan-Murray bill this year did help. I know you agree. So 
what I can’t understand is this. You’ve said and. General Odierno, 
you noted, that in fiscal year 2016 it kicks in again. But this is the 
way I read the funding levels. This year we’re at $496 billion, is 
that correct, for DOD? Do you have that number? 

Mr. McHugh. I deal in Army numbers. 

Senator Sessions. I’m sure that’s true, and another thing, we 
want to be sure the Army is fairly treated as you work through this 
process. 

But my understanding is, the numbers I have, we are spending 
$496 billion for DOD this year. Next year, 2015, defense will get 
$498 billion. The next year, in 2016, it will remain fiat again basi- 
cally, but it goes to $499 billion. But the next year, 2017, it jumps 
$13 billion to $512 billion; and increases $13 billion each year for 
the next 5 years. That’s under the soldier, under the BCA. There 
are not further cuts. Staying fiat at a time of low inflation, even 
low inflation, is somewhat squeezing of your budget, I acknowledge. 

But in the years to come, we’re showing growth that actually ex- 
ceeds CBO’s projection of inflation. Am I wrong about that? 

Mr. McHugh. I don’t have the DOD figures in front of me. But 
as you know. Senator, the Army has already experienced signifi- 
cant cuts. We’re coming down from a high of $144 billion in our 
base budget in fiscal year 2010 to $121 billion roughly in the fiscal 
year 2015 BBA. Even at a fiat line, our costs don’t fiat-line. 

Senator Sessions. Let me ask you this. How are you functioning 
this year? How many soldiers do we have this year, 2014? 

General Odierno. As we stand right now, we’re about 522,000 
soldiers. We’re not functioning. Senator. That’s the issue. We are 
not. We are not ready. We are not funding our training. We had 
to cut significant modernization programs. We’re not functioning. 

Senator Sessions. I understand that. But if you reduce from 
512,000 to 450,000, that would be 60,000 soldiers. If the other 
parts of DOD are tightening their belts, I just have to be convinced 
that we’re not able to sustain ourselves at a steady growth rate. 

There’s a predictability. If the BCA is not changed, there is pre- 
dictability. We are fiat for 2 more years and then we grow at 2.5 
percent a year for 5 years. So you have a certain predictability 
there. 

I don’t want to see the Army disproportionately cut. The danger 
to me always was this year, and Ryan-Murray helped, because if 
we hadn’t fixed the problem this year we’d have been in a real fix. 
It would have really done it. 

General Odierno, my time is up, but I’ll let you explain. Isn’t it 
true that the problem you’re facing right now is you’re having to 
make decisions to reduce costs that really won’t pay off until the 
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out years, and you have an additional burden on you right now to 
keep this Army under control and in a positive way? 

General Odierno. That’s correct. We were not able to — because 
of operational commitments and other things we’re doing now, we 
can’t balance ourselves down the road. That’s exactly the issue. 
With sequestration, we really don’t come in balance until fiscal 
year 2020. 

Mr. McHugh. If I may, there is also another consideration that 
goes beyond the base budget. Senator. At the height of funding, we 
in the Army received $121 billion in fiscal year 2007 for wartime 
operations. Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO). Those are 
coming down dramatically as well. For example, in last year’s 
agreed-upon budget there were some $3 billion of base operations 
costs that the Army incurred that this Congress allowed us to pay 
out of OCO. So those are tens of billions of dollars that obviously 
when we come out of Afghanistan, while we hope we can receive 
3 years for reset purposes, that money is gone too. 

Senator Sessions. We were told last year that you were having 
to take base money for OCO. Did that happen? Did you actually 
have to use some of your base money? 

Mr. McHugh. No. In fact, at the end of the day when OCO was 
approved, in fact. Congress allowed us to pay for some of our base 
expenses out of OCO. 

Senator Sessions. Good. I was afraid. 

Mr. McHugh. It’s good until the money goes away, and then 
you’re stuck with base operation expenses without the funding to 
pay for them. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Blumenthal. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you both for being here and thank you for your service 
and to your families for theirs in supporting the great work that 
you do. I would like to join many of my colleagues in expressing 
my deepest sympathies and concern for the Fort Hood community 
and most particularly the families of the victims in that shooting. 
Certainly this experience shows that no part of our country, no 
place, is immune from gun violence, and whether it is a small 
school in Sandy Hook, CT, or an urban community in New Haven 
or one of the great military installations in the world. Fort Hood, 
everybody shares in the tragedies that needless and senseless gun 
violence causes in this country today. 

This experience, I think, also shows, as a number of my col- 
leagues have observed, the importance of mental health care. Obvi- 
ously, in this instance an investigation is ongoing. I’m not going to 
ask you to comment on that investigation or this particular indi- 
vidual. But one of the questions that I’ve been asked in these brief 
hours since this tragedy is whether there is sufficient screening — 
put aside the health care issue, which is preeminently important. 
Is there enough screening of individuals to know whether they are 
dangerous? 

General, I know you’ve thought a lot about this issue and you’ve 
commented here. Perhaps you can make some observations on it. 

General Odierno. Screening — first off, in fact, in this case the in- 
dividual was screened, was receiving counseling. So in a lot of ways 
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the system worked. But obviously it didn’t work completely, be- 
cause in the end he made some decisions that obviously cost other 
people their lives. 

The amount of behavioral health and the screening that we do 
and how often we do it has increased significantly over the last 5 
years, especially with the help of Congress to help us in giving us 
the ability to do that. We have increased by 150 percent our behav- 
ioral health specialists. We have made some really good progress 
here. 

But again, ultimately, as I said earlier, one of the issues we run 
into all the time is the sharing of information, trying to protect in- 
dividuals’ rights, but also trying to ensure that we are providing 
them with the help necessary. We also, obviously, continue to com- 
bat the stigma of coming forward with behavioral health issues. 
Those are the things we have to constantly and continually focus 
on. 

We do quite significant screening today, but it doesn’t mean it’s 
right and it doesn’t mean we can’t improve it. We have to con- 
stantly evaluate this. This is something that we’re going to have 
to deal with for a very long period of time, and that’s the con- 
sequence of 13 years of war. We’re going to have to make sure that 
we have the systems in place to do this. We’ll have to do constant 
evaluations of this. 

Mr. McHugh. May I add. Senator? 

Senator Blumenthal. Please. 

Mr. McHugh. First, I’d like to, if I may — I believe I may have 
misspoke earlier. I said our behavioral health encounters in the 
Army have increased by over 900 percent. I got enthusiastic there. 

Senator Blumenthal. I was going to ask you about that number. 

Mr. McHugh. It’s over 90 percent, still significant, the baseline 
being about 900,000, to almost double that. So we view that as a 
positive thing. As the Chief said, that’s in no small measure due 
to the efforts we’ve made to bring on board significant increases in 
behavioral health specialists, provide them at a lower level so peo- 
ple feel more comfortable going forward. 

The challenge I think we have, as we discussed earlier, is ensur- 
ing that we have the best possible tools to identify problems after 
those encounters and those assessments occur. We do pre-deploy- 
ment, just prior to post-deployment, periodic at 30 days and at 90 
days after deployment, behavioral health screening face-to-face, to 
try to make sure we see problems that may be emerging. There- 
after, every soldier is screened each and every year. 

Clearly, we may have missed something yesterday. We need to 
work very hard to understand what that might have been, and if 
we can learn a lesson and improve the process, that’s what we 
want to do. 

Senator Blumenthal. I appreciate the comments that both of 
you have made. I have no question about your determination to im- 
prove and upgrade this system, which has bedeviled police depart- 
ments and all kinds of other organizations with a similar, not the 
same but a similar, mission that deals with firearms and the chal- 
lenges that you do in even higher impact situations. I don’t mini- 
mize the challenges that you face. 
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I would respectfully suggest, since you mentioned earlier the call 
that you received from General Shinseki, that part of the strategy 
has to be to increase the compatibility of records-keeping. We have 
dwelled on this at length. I am sorry to once again belabor this 
point, but the sooner and better we can make those records sys- 
tems completely interoperable and make the health care system 
completely seamless, the better it will be. I just want to emphasize 
that point as strongly as I can. 

If I may ask a question, since my time is very limited, about the 
Army Aviation Restructure Initiative. I understand from my Na- 
tional Guard units — and this concerns me as head of the sub- 
committee that has jurisdiction — that under the Aviation Restruc- 
ture Initiative, Black Hawk helicopters will be transferred from the 
Active component to the National Guard in very substantial num- 
bers. The National Guard has expressed concern to me that they 
will receive older A&L model Black Hawks instead of the new M 
model, which would as a result require significant and right now 
nonexistent financial investment to modernize that force. 

Is it true that the Guard will be receiving the A&L model air- 
craft? 

General Odierno. There won’t be any As. 

Senator Blumenthal. No As? 

General Odierno. No As. There will be a combination of L&Ms 
that they receive from the Active component. 

Senator Blumenthal. Is there a plan to provide additional, even 
more modern Black Hawks? 

General Odierno. Over time, because they have a higher per- 
centage of our UH-60s now, as we continue to modernize the fleet 
they will become more modernized, just like the Active component. 
The Active component has Ls and Ms as well. 

Senator Blumenthal. Right. 

General Odierno. It will be the same level of modernization. 
That’s what we like about it, because actually it increases our mod- 
ernization levels over the long run. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you. 

I very much appreciate your testimony and thank you again for 
your service. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Blumenthal. 

During the Wounded Warriors Act, in that Act we had a lot of 
provisions relative to increased interoperability, and you raise a 
very critical question. We’re going to ask for the record an update 
on the interoperability of these records, because it’s critically im- 
portant. We thought we had really taken a major step and maybe 
we did, hopefully, with the Wounded Warriors legislation towards 
that goal. So we’ll ask, Mr. Secretary, if you can give us an update 
on that question that Senator Blumenthal raised. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thanks very much. 

Mr. McHugh. For the record? 

Chairman Levin. For the record. 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, we can do that, DOD and VA. 

Chairman Levin. We’ll ask both VA and DOD to give us that. As 
a matter of fact, this will be a good test. We’ll ask you with General 
Shinseki to give us a joint report. 
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Mr. McHugh. Me personally? Not DOD, the Secretary of De- 
fense? 

Chairman Levin. I’m talking about the Army, have the Army 
and VA give us a joint report signed by both of you on this ques- 
tion. That’ll tell us something about interoperability. 

Mr. McHugh. You’re the chairman. 

Chairman Levin. I’m sorry. I’m corrected. It should be DOD. Can 
you pass along our request to DOD, or shall we make it directly? 

Mr. McHugh. I’d be happy to. 

Chairman Levin. All right. We’ll make it directly too, to take you 
off something of a hook on that. 

Senator Blumenthal. If I may just add, Mr. Chairman, with 
very sincere thanks for that suggestion, that it be done within the 
next month. I don’t want to put time pressure on you and I know 
I’m a little bit out of line in amending Chairman Levin’s sugges- 
tion. 

Chairman Levin. No, not at all, not at all. 

Mr. McHugh. I can’t speak for DOD, but obviously this is some- 
thing they’ve been working on very diligently. Secretary Hagel im- 
mediately picked up the challenge from Secretary Panetta. So I’m 
sure they’ll do it as quickly as they can. 

Chairman Levin. We will pass that directly to the Secretary of 
Defense and send you a copy so you can follow what we’re doing. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you very much, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Bnitcd States 3tnatc 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
WASHINGTON, DC 20510-6050 

April 4,2014 


Honorable Chuck Hagel 

Secretary of Defense 

1000 Defense Pentagon, Room 3E880 

Washington, DC 20301-1000 


Honorable Eric Shinseki 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
810 Vermont Avenue NW, Room 1000 
Washington, DC 20420 

Dear Secretary Hagel and Secretary Shinseki: 

We remain concerned that, after years of effort and the expenditure of 
significant funds, the Department of Defense and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs have failed to achieve full interoperability between the health record 
systems of the two Departments. 

We request a joint response to this request that provides an update on your 
progress in achieving interoperable electronic health records that will support 
seamless electronic sharing of medical health care data that is available in real time 
to support clinical decisions in both Departments. 

As a minimum, your joint response should include a description of the 
current state of interoperability of the health records of your respective 
Departments; ongoing and future efforts to increase and improve interoperability; 
and the desired end state, including milestones, costs and projected date of 
completion of this end state. 

Because this issue may be addressed during our May markup of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2015, we request that you respond no 
later than May 9, 2014. 

Sincerely, 



Ranking Member 


Chairman 
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MAY 0 9 ZOH 

Tlie Honorable Carl Levin 
Chairman 

Committee on Anned Ser\'ices 
United Slates Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for your letter regarding the Department of Defense (DoD) and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) progress made toward the interoperability of the 
Departments’ health reeord systems. Ensuring that our Sendee members. Veterans, and their 
families receive w’Orld class health care is of the utmost importance for both Departments. A key 
to the success of this mission is to ensure that DoD and VA electronic health records (EHR) are 
interoperable - with each other and willi private sector medical providers. The Departments 
already share a significant amount of data and are working with a sense of urgency to meet the 
deadlines established by Congress for shifting to computable, standardized health care data. 

As you are aware, the Departments are now' pursuing two distinct, but complementary, 
goals wfth respect to their EHR systems: 

1 . To provide seamless, integrated sharing of standardized health data among DoD, 
VA, and private sector providers; and 

2. To modernize the EHR software and systems supporting DoD and VA clinicians. 

To accomplish this, DoD will use a competitive acquisition process to consider 
commercial alternatives that may offer reduced cost, reduced schedule and technical risk, and 
access to increased current capability and future grow-th in capability by leveraging ongoing 
advances in the commercial marketplace. Based on DoD’s market research, a Veterans Health 
Information Systems and Technology Architecture (VistA) based solution will likely be a part of 
one or more competitive offerings the DoD receives. In June 2013, DoD established the DoD 
Healthcare Management System Modernization Program to focus on delivering modernized 
EHR capabilities. DoD is working closely \vith VA to ensure the best decisions are made in 
support of our Service members and Veterans. 

VA is committed to an evolved VistA based on open source architecture and non- 
proprietary design providing additional capabilities in 2014. It is VA’s intent that the evolved 
VistA \vili be in a position to effectively compete in DoD’s acquisition process. The VA expects 
that an industry partner will use the open source VistA baseline to respond to DoD’s Request For 
Proposal scheduled to be issued by the end of this fiscal year (FY). 

Currently, VA has access to electronic records of all separating Semcc members through 
the Federal Health Information Exchange (FHIE). In addition, the Departments’ clinical 
providers have access to the Bi-Directional Health Information Exchange (BHIE), w'hich is a 
secure, read-only display of electronic health information exchanged bet^veen DoD's Military 
Health Systems and VA’s VistA. Using BHIE, DoD and VA are cunenily sharing essential 
electronically-stored health information. Each day, more than 1 .5 million data elements are 
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exchanged between DoD and VA based on 60,000 requests from our 10.5 million authorized 
users with more than 5.2 million correlated records. 

The Departments have been working together to move forward from read-only data 
shared through FHIE and BHIE to enhanced interoperability that provides data that is more 
integrated into the clinical workflow. Last year, we jointly implemented a series of 
interoperability “accelerators" which resulted in substantial amounts of read-only data being 
transformed into more slandards-based, computable data. The accelerators included the 
following capabilities: 

• Delivered VA Blue Button/TRICARE Online Upgrade (Phase 1); 

• Delivered Joint Legacy Viewer (JLV) to nine V A and DoD sites; 

• Completed Medical Community of Interest (Phase 1) Circuit Installation; 

• Mapped VA and DoD data to standard terminology for seven domains; 

• Created the capabilities that allow VA and DoD clinicians to access an integrated 
display of federated data. 

To enhance the Departments’ interoperability, the JLV provides clinicians with access to 
health care data from all sites where the patient has been treated in DoD or VA. The seven JLV 
interoperable clinical domains include critical EHR information required for most outpatient 
clinical decisions. To enhance the capabilities of the Departments’ legacy interoperability 
systems, additional data domains will be analyzed and mapped by the end of FY 2014. We are 
working to increase JLV access by the end of tliis year to 2,500 VA users and 1,000 DoD users. 

Since a significant portion of the care provided to the Service members. Veterans, and 
eligible beneficiaries occurs in the private sector, it is essential to ensure interoperability between 
DoD, VA, and the private sector. To further coordinate the Departments’ interoperability efforts, 
on December 5, 2013, the Departments signed a new charter for the Interagency Program Office 
(IPO) identifying the IPO as the entity responsible for establishing, monitoring, and approving 
the clinical and technical standards profile and processes to create the seamless integration of 
health data, IPO will further support the Departments’ and the Department of Health and Human 
Services Office of the National Coordinator for Health Information Technology’s (ONC) efforts 
to adopt and funlier national health data and exchange standards, specifications, and certification 
criteria to improve health information technology (IT) and its applications. The IPO’s 
partnership with ONC to pursue adoption and maturing of national standards provides a vital link 
which makes DoD and VA data interoperable with the private sector, and which provides the 
Departments' EHR systems the flexibility to respond to the evolving health care marketplace. 
Standards-based exchange wall enable all EHRs in VA, DoD, and the private sector to exchange 
health data so that any clinician treating our Service members and Veterans has the most 
complete information we can provide to them. 

The IPO recently developed the Integrated Master Schedule to document our collective 
efforts over the next trvo years to closely' manage our enhanced EHR interoperability efforts. 
Additionally, the IPO developed the first quarterly edition of the Healthcare Information 
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Interoperability Technical Package, which includes ONC-recommended and IPO-approved 
national health data standards, as well as technical standards implementation guidance and 
associated profiles for acquisition programs and developers in DoD and VA. This will guide the 
Dep^tments’ modernization efforts and ensure inteioperabilit)'. 

We remain fully committed to achieving the enhanced interoperability required by the 
FY 2014 National Defense Authorization Act between the health record systems of the tw'o 
Departments and the private sector and are on track to continue to deliver capabilities as health 
standards continue to mature and are incorporated into our IT systems. Enabling health 
information exchange between EHR systems in the DoD, VA, and the private sector will serv'e as 
the foundation for a patient-centric health care experience, seamless care transitions, and 
improved care delivery for Sers'ice members, Veterans, and their families. 


Thank you for your continued support for Service members and Veterans. An identical 
response has been sent to Senator Inhofe. 



Secretary' of Defense Secretary' of V elerans Affairs 
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Chairman Levin. Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To both of you and the Army family, I think all of us are heart- 
broken with Fort Hood going through this thing twice. The whole 
Nation is thinking about the Army today and particularly those at 
Fort Hood. 

As we move forward dealing with this problem. General Odierno, 
do you think the 1992 DOD regulation prohibiting personal posses- 
sion of firearms on installations should be revisited? What’s your 
view about one way to deal with attacks like this is to have instal- 
lations where people are armed and can fight back? What’s your 
view of that? 

General Odierno. I believe that we have our military police and 
others that are armed, and I believe that’s appropriate. I think that 
I believe that that allows us the level of protection necessary. 

Although we carry arms quite regularly overseas when we’re de- 
ployed and do it on a regular basis, I believe back in the United 
States it’s more appropriate that we leave it to that, sir. 

Senator Graham. I would just ask you to keep an open mind, be- 
cause in a deployed environment, everyone has a weapon. It’s a 
pretty stressful place in Iraq and Afghanistan, and I think people 
have been responsible in the military. I remember my last visit to 
Afghanistan that you could not be served chow unless you pre- 
sented your weapon. I think the reason is you want everyone to 
have their weapon because of the insider threat; is that correct? 

General Odierno. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Graham. I think our military at home is very much a 
target of terrorism, but also this seems to be more of an individual 
who had a hard time coping. Major Hasan clearly to me was an act 
of terrorism. I think you can expect more of this back here at home. 

I just talked to Attorney General Holder and he said home-grown 
terrorism — and I’m not saying this was; it apparently wasn’t — is 
getting to be a bigger threat. We’ve had several soldiers killed, one 
at a recruiting station — outside, in New Jersey. 

I just hope you’d revisit this policy, because I think our military 
members are very responsible with firearms and we need to really 
look at having more capability, not less, to deal with insider 
threats. 

Now, as to the size of the Army, I know we have a $17 trillion 
budget deficit. Admiral Mullen said something that got a lot of at- 
tention: “The biggest threat to our national security is our deficit.” 
There’s some truth to that, but I’m not so much worried about our 
deficit blowing up the country as I am terrorists. I don’t think peo- 
ple in South Carolina are as safe as they could be, given sequestra- 
tion. 

You have said very eloquently. General Odierno that, “I began 
my career in a hollow Army; I do not want to end my career in a 
hollow Army.” If sequestration is allowed to continue beginning in 
2016, will we have ended that career in a hollow Army? 

General Odierno. From today through 2020 or so, until we get 
rebalanced based on taking the end strength to a level, our ability 
to sustain a level of readiness and modernization, I believe, begins 
to hollow the Army out. 
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Senator Graham. So the answer would be, yes. Thank you for 
your honesty. I think every Service Chief has told us that. I hope 
we will act responsibly. 

Now within reason, knowing that money is always an object, 
would you agree that our military is being positioned based on 
budget concerns more than threat concerns, given sequestration? 

General Odierno. It’s clear to me we’ve developed the DSG, 
which was before sequestration. Sequestration does not allow us to 
meet that DSG. We’re driving down structure based on budget. 

Senator Graham. Right. The world’s just not safer. That’s not 
why we’re cutting the budget. We just decided for some reason to 
cut the budget in spite of the growing risk. 

Within reason, what would be the appropriate size of the Army? 
If you can’t give me an answer today, think about it, given all the 
threats that are reasonable that we’re facing, and see if we can 
build a budget to support the Army based on the threats to the Na- 
tion. Do you have any ballpark figure? 

General Odierno. I do. I’m on record. I’ll repeat what I’ve said 
in the past. I believe in order to meet — I testified last year and the 
year before that in order to, at moderate risk, which I think is rea- 
sonable, a force of 490,000, 350,000, and 202,000 in the Reserve 
component is appropriate for that. 

Senator Graham. Let’s say that we wanted to accept some risk, 
but less than moderate. What would you do? 

General Odierno. Then I would say — I believe the floor is 
450,000, 335,000 in the Guard, and 

Senator Graham. No, I want to go the other way. I want to have 
a budget that gives us minimum risk. 

General Odierno. I see. 

Senator Graham. Call me old-fashioned, but I think that’s the 
number one job of the Federal Government. 

General Odierno. I have not thought my way through that. But 
for many years most of us believed that the right size of the Army 
is somewhere around 500,000 to 520,000. 

Senator Graham. That would be the optimum Army given what 
we face as a Nation? 

General Odierno. Right. 

Senator Graham. Could you tell me the difference in terms of 
cost, not today but over time — you don’t have to do it today — ^be- 
tween high risk, moderate risk, and the optimum Army? 

General Odierno. We can lay that out for you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

We consider 1,084.2 thousand soldiers an “acceptable risk” Army. This force would 
be comprised of 520,000 Active component soldiers, 358,200 Army National Guard 
soldiers, and 206,000 U.S. Army Reserve soldiers. In fiscal year 2015 dollars, the 
Army would require approximately $137 billion per year to maintain this force. 

In terms of a “moderate risk” force, we would require 1,045. 2K soldiers, consisting 
of 490,000 Active component, 350,200 Army National Guard, and 205,000 U.S. Army 
Reserve. This would cost about $l32 billion per year. 

Finally, a “significant risk” Army would consist of 980,000 soldiers, including 
450,000 Active component, 335 Army National Guard, and 195 U.S. Army Reserve. 
The cost to maintain this force would be about $125 billion per year. 

The estimates include the following components: manpower costs (additional Ac- 
tive component. Army National Guard, and U.S. Army Reserve personnel including 
full-time support personnel for the Reserve component); modernization costs (addi- 
tional procurement only for the units’ associated equipment such as joint light tac- 
tical vehicles, radios, and night vision equipment); installation costs (incremental 
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base operations services costs for increases in supported populations and costs for 
surges in training activities); sustainment costs (incremental cost of depot mainte- 
nance for equipment associated with the additional structure), and compensation re- 
form (these estimates also include significant compensation reforms that, if not en- 
acted, would increase the costs by $4 to $5 billion per year). 

Senator Graham. What I want the committee to look at is in 
terms of our budget deficit, how much if we went to the high risk, 
could we remotely balance the budget? I think the amount of 
money involved is going to be within our power to gather if we 
could replace sequestration. 

Now, about the A-10. The A-10 is being retired because you 
have to make hard choices budgetwise, is that correct? 

General Odierno. That’s what I believe. That’s why I believe the 
Air Force is doing it. 

Senator Graham. The F-35 comes on line, if everything goes per- 
fectly, in 2021, I believe; is that correct? 

General Odierno. Around that time. 

Senator Graham. So for $3.5 billion we could keep the A-10 in 
the inventory for a few more years and wouldn’t have a gap. Does 
that make sense? 

General Odierno. I would just say it would allow us to keep the 
A-10 for that amount of money. That additional money would 
allow the Air Force to make a decision to keep the A-10, but that 
would be, obviously, up to them. 

Senator Graham. Do both of you still believe that military com- 
manders should bear the responsibility for dealing with sexual har- 
assment problems in the military? 

General Odierno. Absolutely, Senator. 

Mr. McHugh. Absolutely. 

Senator Graham. Mr. Secretary, do you think we’re on the right 
track of getting a handle on this problem? 

Mr. McHugh. I think as we look at the kinds of indicators that 
we normally use to track these reports particularly have grown sig- 
nificantly. We view that as positive. As an internal to that, a good 
number of those reports are for years where something happened 
before the soldier — usually a female but not always — even joined 
the military. That shows us they have increasing confidence. 

We obviously have a long ways to go. None of us are ready to 
declare victory. The Chief and I focus on this every day. We had 
a meeting just last week, a rally in DOD to kick off Sexual Aware- 
ness Month, the month of April. In everything we do and say, in- 
cluding our published priorities, sexual assault and harassment is 
my number one priority. I know that everyone in the Army believes 
that and is working on it. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. 

My time is up, but in 10 seconds. General Odierno, could you tell 
us what happens if we get Afghanistan wrong? If it falls apart, 
what’s going to come our way? 

General Odierno. As I said, I mentioned earlier, ungoverned ter- 
ritory or instability will allow those to exploit that, elements such 
as al Qaeda and others, which would then allow portions of Af- 
ghanistan and any other area that’s ungoverned and not properly 
secure to threaten the United States. That remains a concern. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Thank you. Senator Graham. 

Senator Kaine. 
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Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to the 
witnesses for this important testimony today. 

I’m going to ask a question about the long-term stress on the 
Army of 13 years of war. We see these shooting incidents, two at 
Fort Hood, one at the Navy Yard, one in Virginia recently at Naval 
Station Norfolk. They pose some mental health challenges. They 
pose base security challenges. When we hear the testimony about 
sexual assault in the military, when we hear testimony about mili- 
tary suicides — General Amos was here a couple of weeks ago talk- 
ing about instances where marines acted in disrespectful manners 
that he’s having to deal with. 

I view all these issues as connected to potentially — they’re orga- 
nizational stress issues. We’ve not had a war that’s been 13 years 
of continuous warfare before. Talk to me about long-term stress of 
13 years of war and the effect that you see in the Army and what 
we need to be doing to deal with that, please? 

General Odierno. Thank you. Senator. Obviously, in the Army 
we’ve had 2.4 million deployments. Some are multiple deployments, 
but 2.4 million soldiers have deployed to Iraq and Afghanistan over 
the last 13 years. 500,000 of those have deployed multiple times. 
What that means is there is stress on the force, stress on families. 
There’s stress on individuals. It’s the first time we’ve done this 
with an All-Volunteer Force and we have to understand this. 

This is one of the things — so what are we seeing? We’re seeing 
increased alcoholism. We’re seeing — we had an initial increase in 
divorce rates. That settled down. We’re seeing an increase in those 
who have behavioral health issues that we have to help them with. 
That’s the cost of this. 

One of the things I don’t talk a lot about when we talk about 
risk, though, is as we make it smaller, in the future if we have to 
deploy these forces, it’s going to put a significant risk on them be- 
cause of the pure numbers. That’s one of my worries, and that’s one 
of the risk calculations I make, is what’s the impact this reduction 
has on a smaller force and what will be the impact on our leaders 
and our soldiers. 

We don’t talk a lot about the impact this has on our leaders. Our 
leaders are the ones who have multiple, multiple deployments and 
have the stress of leading, and they’ve handled it incredibly well. 
But they also have stress on them as well as we move forward. We 
have to consider all of this in the future. We have to have pro- 
grams in place to deal with it. We have to make sure we under- 
stand this as we continue to develop the Army, and we have to con- 
sider that as we adjudicate risk for the future force. 

Senator Kaine. In this time of really unprecedented, in the sense 
that we don’t have a historical precedent of a 13-year war, unprece- 
dented stress, we ought to be doing what we can to make it easier. 
But wouldn’t you say sequestration, budget uncertainty, that’s a 
pretty significant additional stressor on top of a stress that is al- 
ready an unprecedented one? 

General Odierno. I agree. Senator. 

Senator Kaine. I just have to say, I don’t know exactly the con- 
text under which Admiral Mullen made the statement that our 
debt was our largest national security threat. I just have to say I 
could not disagree more. I’ve done an awful lot of budgets as a 
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mayor and a governor. I understand surpluses, I understand defi- 
cits, I understand debt, I understand ratios of debt to GDP that are 
acceptable. We’re a little on the high side by a couple of percentage 
points. It’s completely within our control to deal with it. 

The national security challenges we have, they’re the most — debt 
that we can control doesn’t match up to an Iranian nuclear threat. 
Debt that we can control doesn’t match up to a North Korean nu- 
clear threat. Debt that we can control doesn’t match up to the pro- 
liferation and mutation of al Qaeda affiliates all over the world. 

I think we need to get out of our head that debt is our biggest 
national security challenge and read the newspaper every morning. 

It is my hope that working on the budget, working through the 
National Defense Authorization Act, that we’ll be able to do in fis- 
cal year 2016 and forward what we did in fiscal years 2014 and 
2015. The President’s budget only asks for partial sequester relief. 
The request — if we do what has been requested, everything that’s 
been requested, we will have lifted half of the burden of sequester, 
actually slightly less than half of the burden of soldier, from the 
military. They will have absorbed more than half. I’m not sure I 
would have made such a reasonable request. 

You’re trying to meet us halfway. You’re asking for us to give you 
half relief, essentially. It’s my hope that we’ll do that in fiscal year 
2016 and out. 

One question only, and that is — I’ve been asking this in all the 
posture hearings — talk to us about 1 year in, the integration of 
women fully into all MOSs, the work that’s being done in the Army 
and how you’re approaching that, and give us a 1-year status re- 
port? Thank you. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. Senator. First of all, to this point, it’s 
going very well. The Army has through DOD notified Congress of 
our intent right now to open up some 33,000 positions across the 
Army. It really does take a very broad-based perspective, broad- 
based approach to various jobs that women are interested in doing. 

Even in our more challenging MOSs, the Sapper course, our com- 
bat engineers, they’re attending the schools. They’re doing extraor- 
dinarily well. In fact, over the last 3 years women have graduated 
at the same rate as men, a pretty remarkable statement as to the 
capabilities of these soldiers, both male and female. 

Perhaps most important of all, we’re going through a very me- 
thodical evaluation of our physical standards. People are in some 
quarters suggesting we’re doing this to lower standards to help 
women into the ranks. That’s simply not true. What we’re trying 
to do, and we’d be doing it even if we were an all-male military, 
is trying to match required physical skills with those kinds of ac- 
tions that you’re expected to carry out in your particular job. We 
want every soldier to be postured for success and to have the phys- 
ical as well as the mental capabilities to do the job that they’re as- 
signed to. 

That is a very methodical process, led by our TRADOC. All of us 
would wish it would go further, but to do it right it needs to work 
its way out. 

We have a full report due on this at the end of the year to the 
Secretary of Defense, who will in turn relay that report to all of 
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you. But from the Army perspective, including our Special Oper- 
ations Forces units, our 160th Aviation, it’s going very well. 

Senator Kaine. Great. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Kaine. 

Senator King has graciously yielded to Senator Hagan. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you. Thank you. Chairman Levin and 
Senator King. 

I too want to express my deep concern, my heartfelt prayers and 
condolences, to what’s taking place at Fort Hood now, and particu- 
larly to all the families and all the servicemembers, men and 
women, and families on that base. All of North Carolina is wishing 
those same thoughts and prayers. 

I did want to make one statement on the 440th Airlift Wing. I 
am deeply concerned with an Air Force proposal that would remove 
all of the C-130s stationed at Pope Army Airfield at Fort Bragg, 
which would leave no aircraft at the home of the Airborne. The Air- 
borne mission is probably the best example of the importance of 
joint operations and it’s critical to ensure input from all stake- 
holders before significant decisions are made. 

Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, I want you to know 
that I’m committed to ensuring the readiness of the 82nd Airborne, 
which is the heart of our global response force and our Special Op- 
erations Forces and our other units at Fort Bragg. We can chat 
about that later. 

My first question I wanted to ask about is maintaining our tech- 
nological superiority. In your written testimony, you stated that if 
sequestration persisted in 2016 and beyond it would not be until 
fiscal year 2020 to fiscal year 2023 that the Army would begin rein- 
vesting in the modernization programs to upgrade aging fleets. 

I chair the Emerging Threats and Capabilities Subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee and to me, that is a real 
concern. Recently, I held a classified briefing with tinder Secretary 
of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics Frank Kendall 
III on military technology superiority. 

Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, first thanks again for 
your service to our country. Thank you. To the extent that you can 
speak about this in an open session, what risk will the Army be 
assuming if you’re forced to really degrade much of your mod- 
ernization programs due to this long-term sequestration that we’ve 
all been talking about this morning? 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you for reading the submitted document 
and for focusing on a very important passage. This is an area that 
we deeply concern ourselves about. It is one of the things, the very 
hard things, we had to do to ensure as best we can that, for the 
threats that arise today, we’re as prepared as possible to send sol- 
diers out into harm’s way to meet them. 

It is not the kind of cut that we would prefer to take, for the sim- 
ple reason that, as you noted. Senator, the threats and the capabili- 
ties of our potential adversaries in the future are evolving very rap- 
idly as well. Heretofore, very basic terrorist organizations are de- 
veloping key capabilities. One of the great advantages that the U.S. 
Army has enjoyed, particularly over the last 13 years, was the best 
equipment, the most modern equipment. That didn’t just happen. 
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We just don’t go buy it at a box store. It has to be developed. Our 
S&T accounts have been severely hit and under sequestration 
would be a mere percentage of what we view as the rational invest- 
ment level. 

It will have a significant impact on our S&T national base that 
I know you’re concerned about, but also clearly on the availability 
of the most modern equipment in that future battlefield, not when 
it arises, but where it arises. 

Senator Hagan. I’m also concerned about the talent that we need 
to have to be sure that we have the top talent. If we put this off 
years down the road, we’re going to lose what I think would be an 
institutional capability that’s not going to sit around and twiddle 
their thumbs. 

Mr. McHugh. Exactly. We speak a lot about the industrial base, 
as we should, and we talk about highly skilled workers. It is abso- 
lutely the same kind of challenge in our research and development 
and S&T fields. These are obviously very highly-trained, very high- 
ly-educated, and in our case, thankfully very highly-skilled individ- 
uals, that will go find other things to do if we are unable to sustain 
them and give them work they find interesting and challenging and 
work that obviously will greatly benefit men and women in uni- 
form. 

Senator Hagan. It really is a problem, because if you wait years 
down the road, the catch-up will be way too long to be competitive 
on the front end. 

Mr. McHugh. You may be too late. 

Senator Hagan. I know that we just had one question on the new 
roles for women in the military. I understand that during the last 
year the Army opened approximately 6,000 positions in 26 different 
BCTs, select aviation specialties, and special operations aviation, 
and then approximately 3,600 field artillery positions. I also under- 
stand the Army anticipates opening an additional 33,000 pre- 
viously closed positions during fiscal year 2014. 

Can you expand on that? I know those are huge numbers and 
that’s a big transition. Then, with these openings, how many com- 
bat-related positions are still closed to women, and how is the tran- 
sition going? 

General Odierno. Senator, thank you for the question. We are 
continuing to open up positions. As you just said, on January 17 
through the Secretary of Defense, we informed Congress we opened 
up 33,000. Those are really occupations already open to women, but 
they are serving at different levels. For example, they’re now able 
to serve in infantry battalions and armor battalions, and that’s 
where all those positions are opening. 

Senator Hagan. Now they’re getting credit for that. 

General Odierno. Right, that’s right. Yes, exactly. 

So what we’re doing now, the next step is we’re now looking at — 
we’re doing our physical demands study in TRADOC to move to- 
wards opening all positions to women. There’s a couple of things 
we have done. We now have our first female soldiers that’s com- 
pleted training on our Multiple Launch Rocket Systems and they 
are now serving as platoon leaders in these jobs. That’s a new 
opening. 
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We are doing our physical demands study that is looking at the 
rest of our artillery, armor, and infantry positions. That will help 
us as we go forward and report out in the end of 2015 to opening 
all of these positions, as we’ve been requested to by the legislation. 

We’re also conducting a significant integration study on how we 
would properly integrate them as we move forward. So what you’ll 
see in the next year or so are the results starting to come out of 
these studies that we’re doing. We just finished a fairly comprehen- 
sive test out at Fort Stewart in the Third Infantry Division, testing 
infantry skills and other things as we develop the standards. We 
had both women and men conducting those experiments. 

I believe we have a comprehensive effort to gather the data 
which will enable us to make the right decisions moving forward. 
We anticipate that we will begin to open up more and more posi- 
tions to women as we move forward. 

Senator Hagan. One question that arises when you’re saying 
you’re conducting these standards: Are the men already trained 
and the women are not? How are you looking at the actual training 
program? 

General Odierno. Yes. It’s a physical demands test, so it has 
nothing to do with training. It has to do with physical abilities. In 
other words, we’re not accounting for can you do something 
quicker, faster. It really is about testing your physical abilities to 
do it. So level of capability does not play into it. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. Senator 
King. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Hagan. 

Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’d like to begin by making a modest suggestion. One of the ad- 
vantages of being the last person in the line is that one gets to lis- 
ten to all the other questions and comments. I’ve been coming to 
these hearings now for a year, almost a year and a half, and the 
word that’s been used more often than any other single word is “se- 
quester.” 

It occurred to me as I was listening to the questions on both 
sides of the aisle that are deeply concerned about the impact on se- 
quester on the Army and on DOD, perhaps the Armed Services 
Committee could lead a bipartisan project to find a solution to our 
sequester and budget problem. It’s a bipartisan group, well-re- 
spected group, and I think most importantly, we have, I think, a 
more intimate acquaintance with the real effects of sequester than 
perhaps any other committee. We have three members of the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee on this committee. 

I commend to you. Chairman Levin, the idea of convening us as 
a group to talk about the solution to sequester, because one of the 
frustrating things to me is that around here we often bemoan prob- 
lems like sequester, but they don’t seem to get resolved. We now 
have a little breathing space because of the BBA. But I’m just 
afraid if we just keep talking about it, we’re not going to get any- 
thing done. 

So, I make that suggestion to you. 

Chairman Levin. I very much welcome that suggestion, as some- 
body who has spent a huge amount of my time recently, the last 
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couple of years, struggling with this issue and suggesting an alter- 
native which so far has not achieved real mass in terms of support 
because it involves at least in part revenues to address the prob- 
lem. So I’m very sympathetic to what you’re saying and I will talk 
to ranking member Senator Inhofe about how we might see if 
there’s enough interest on his side. 

I’ve already talked to one of our colleagues, a Republican col- 
league on his side — I won’t identify him because he should identify 
himself — who raised a very similar suggestion just this morning to 
what you have, that we as a committee and we as individual Sen- 
ators are in a position, because we’ve seen the impacts and we see 
the looming impacts. By the way, we’ve seen the fiscal year 2015 
impacts, but also the fiscal year 2016 impacts, where this sequester 
comes back in its full bloom, in its full lack of glory. 

So we are in a position, as Senator King mentions, that perhaps, 
except for the Senate Budget Committee, no other committee, no 
other single committee, can see, because about half of the sequester 
falls on the military. No other committee is in that position. The 
rest of it, the non-defense discretionary, is divided up among the 
committees. 

So I welcome the suggestion and I will talk to Senator Inhofe and 
see what he thinks, so that we might be able, either formally or 
informally, to get our committee members together and start 
noodling this very important issue. 

Thank you. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Odierno, to go from the broadest to one of the more nar- 
rowest issues, the budget proposes a series of changes involving 
military pay raise, the base allowance, commissary subsidies, and 
TRICARE. The pressure here is going to be to wait. There’s a com- 
mission on compensation that’s supposed to report about a year 
from now. I know that everybody’s going to say let’s put off this 
discussion until that commission reports. 

What’s the down side of waiting? 

General Odierno. It’s our budget figures in fiscal year 2015 and 
beyond. Fiscal year 2015 is really, it’s the savings that we garner 
from those proposals immediately. It probably impacts fiscal year 
2015 more, because by the time fiscal year 2016 and fiscal year 
2017 we supposedly would have some output from them. So we’d 
have to figure out how we make up for the reductions that we 
booked based on our recommendations for the changes in com- 
pensation if we had to wait. 

I don’t have the exact number of what it is in fiscal year 2015. 
So I’d have to tell you what that specific impact is based on the 
number. I know the number grows as it gets to the out years and 
it becomes more significant. 

Senator King. We had a Personnel Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee hearing and the number that we were 
given was $2.1 billion for year one and almost $30 billion over 5 
years. I think that needs to be borne in mind, that every year that 
we put off those decisions we have to find that money somewhere 
else. 
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General Odierno. That’s exactly right. The Army’s portion of 
that is around 40 percent, because it’s based on the number of per- 
sonnel that you have. 

Senator King. General Odierno, by my count you’ve been a part 
of two previous military drawdowns, first in the 1970s following 
Vietnam and in the 1990s after the Cold War. What lessons do you 
take from those experiences at different phases of your career that 
could be applied to the current circumstance? 

General Odierno. In the 1970s I was probably too young to un- 
derstand what was going on and really have a grasp. But what I 
remember from the 1970s, as I talked about, was the hollowness 
of the Army that I came into, the lack of training, the lack of re- 
sources, the lack of ability for us to properly train our units to meet 
the missions that they had at the time. That was very clear to me. 

We saw that change in the 1980s as investment increased inside 
the Army. It made a significant difference on morale. It made a sig- 
nificant difference on our abilities and our confidence. You could 
even argue that at some point along the way the American people 
had lost confidence in their military, which was rebuilt in the 
1980s and 1990s. 

What I learned in the 1990s is we took our personnel out so 
quickly it left significant holes in the force, that took us 10 to 15 
years to recover from in terms of properly allocating and properly 
managing the downsizing. That was forced on it because of the 
amount of people we had to take down. 

But the difference between those years and now was the sheer 
capacity. Back then we had almost a million-man Active Army in 
the 1990s, which was brought down initially to 750,000, and then 
550,000. What happens is now that we’re getting so small, each cut 
is significant, has significantly more impact on the ability, because 
we are really getting small enough now where it really means 
something, where in the past you could argue maybe it didn’t. 

To me, that’s the biggest difference as we look forward to this. 
We have to make sure we’re not hollow and we have to make sure 
we maintain the capacity so we have the ability to respond and 
deter. 

Senator King. A couple of brief observations and questions. Sen- 
ator Kaine and I and Senator Levin and I were in the Middle East 
at different times over the last 6 months or so. One of the things 
we noticed was the very high value of our training and exchange 
programs with officers in other countries. I think that program, it’s 
a relatively low-cost, high-return, because — I don’t want to over- 
state it, but the respect and admiration and positive feelings of 
those officers for the United States after they had come here and 
had training here was palpable. 

I think I’d like you to comment on the value you see of those pro- 
grams. 

General Odierno. Two things. One, it goes two ways. First, is 
the value of us sending our officers to foreign countries to train and 
the influence that they have, the influence they have as they inter- 
act, frankly, it helps them tremendously when they get to hear dif- 
ferent viewpoints and how people view us. That helps us as we look 
at developing strategies and capabilities in the future. 
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Second, is when they send them here and what they gain by 
interacting with us on a daily basis. We are expanding that pro- 
gram in the Army. We have expanded the number of officers that 
come to our War College. We’re expanding the number that we are 
sending to other countries. We’ve been very cognizant in that deci- 
sion. For me, that’s critical for us, especially as we operate in this 
very complex interrelated world that we have today. 

Senator King. That’s a pretty low-cost program. 

General Odierno. It’s very low, it is. You get a lot for the money 
that you spend on it. 

Senator King. Just a final comment, again based on these trips 
and one that I took just a week ago that was on a naval vessel. 
You have amazing people. When I got back from the trip with 
Chairman Levin, my wife asked: “What was your overall impres- 
sion?” We were in some pretty interesting areas, lots of experi- 
ences, lots of inputs. But my overall impression was the quality of 
people we have working for us, particularly the young people, who 
are working under difficult circumstances, many of them haven’t 
had raises in a long time. They have to deal with the threats of 
furloughs. 

I had exactly the same experience 2 weeks ago on this naval ves- 
sel. It was the enlisted men, the chiefs, and the officers, of course. 
But the young people that we have working for us who are patri- 
otic and idealistic are fantastic. I often feel that we don’t pay them 
as much respect as I think they deserve for what they’re doing. 

General Odierno. I’ll just make one quick comment. Senator. 
That’s why I still love to wear this uniform. It’s because of them 
and what I see every day and the sacrifices they make and how 
dedicated they are. I try to tell everyone that there are times when 
people are worried about this generation. I’m not worried about 
this generation. We have great young men and women out there 
that dedicate themselves to a lot of different things, and that’s 
what inspires me every day to continue to serve, sir. 

Senator King. I have to tell you that the experience that inspired 
me was to interview — was going through the process of the young 
people applying for the military academies back in Maine and see- 
ing the quality of people that want to serve our country. It’s reas- 
suring for sure. 

Gentlemen, thank you very much and thank you for your service. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator King. 

Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary McHugh, General Odierno, I know you’ve had a very 
long morning and so I just have a brief question. But before I ask 
that, I just wanted to express my condolences to both of you, to ev- 
eryone in the Army, over the tragedy at Fort Hood. I know that we 
all share in mourning the victims and offering condolences to their 
families. 

I want to ask both of you about a hearing that I held yesterday 
in the Readiness and Management Support Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, where Assistant Secretary of 
the Army for Installations, Energy, and Environment Ms. Kath- 
erine Hammack — we were discussing the whole issue of BRAG. She 
commented — and I’m going to paraphrase, but we have the quote 
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if you would like to see it. To paraphrase what she said, it’s that 
if the Army, I assume DOD, can’t get the authorization for BRAG 
in 2017, that you might go ahead and list some bases for closure 
in your budget request because of the concerns about the ability to 
continue to run those bases in the way that they should be run. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Assistant Sec. of the Anny Kathryn Hammock. 

“If we don’t get authorizations for BRAC 2017, you 
might see some bases listed in the budget request for 
2016. Because at this point in time, I don’t have the 
money to run the bases the way they should be run. 

And it is not appropriate due diligence on my part to 
continue in this manner. If I can’t run the buildings 
appropriately, if I can’t appropriately support soldiers 
then I am going to have to do something to ensure that I 
am not spreading an ever thin budget across a base that I 
can’t afford.” 


Senator Shaheen. While I appreciate the budget constraints that 
DOD has at this time because of sequestration and certainly think 
we should do everything possible to roll back those automatic cuts, 
I found it troubling that the military would go forward without 
working in conjunction with Congress. I wonder if you could re- 
spond to that? 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. Senator. I obviously didn’t get a 
chance to review personally Secretary Hammack’s comments, but 
let me tell you the Army’s view. Having gone through three base 
closure rounds as a Member of Congress, I understand how difficult 
they are. I also understand that the way in which we need to pur- 
sue that and the way in which we realize the most savings is work- 
ing with Congress, particularly through a base closure process that 
is endorsed in law. 

This Congress has provided us certain flexibilities to, short of a 
BRAC, make decisions on excess facility and excess structure shed- 
ding, and we’ll certainly look at the authorities that Congress has 
provided us in law. But in terms of an actual base closure round, 
certainly in my view, my position, that will only occur should this 
Congress give us the authority to do that. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. I very much appreciate that re- 
sponse. I know we’re awaiting some information about the Euro- 
pean infrastructure and what can be done there. I look forward to 
receiving that. But I very much appreciate your answer. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Shaheen. 
Thank you for raising that subject. I had not heard of that com- 
ment until you just reported it. 

I would just tell you, Mr. Secretary, that if our Army or any of 
the other Services propose something in the budget which is not 
compliant with the BRAC process, in other words front-running the 
BRAC process, it will be doubly difficult for the military, maybe 
triply difficult, to get a BRAC process going. 
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I supported the last BRAG process, by the way. I know how dif- 
ficult it is to get a BRAG process. But it will set any possibility of 
such a process back many years if there’s an effort to obviate the 
law. I think that’s basically what you just told Senator Shaheen 
and I very much welcome that assurance as well. 

I only have one additional quick question of you, General 
Odierno. You mentioned individual rights a number of times when 
it comes to the mental health counseling question. It’s a sensitivity 
which we all would appreciate. But what do you mean by that? Is 
this the inability of a counselor, for instance, to talk to a com- 
mander about what a mental health counselor had heard from a 
soldier? Or is it something different? 

General Odierno. It’s partly that, but it’s also, for example, if a 
soldier has mental health counseling at Fort Bragg, NG, and he 
moves to Fort Garson, GO, sometimes we have difficulty moving 
that information with them because of patient — Health Insurance 
Portability and Accountability Act (HIPPA), frankly. So that’s the 
concern. 

We are trying to develop systems that enable us to do some of 
that, but it is difficult. 

Ghairman Levin. Isn’t that a matter of mental health records 
being interoperable? In other words, can’t we shift mental health 
like medical records? 

General Odierno. The issue is the medical records would be 
available to the physicians. I’m talking about commander’s knowl- 
edge. So in other words, it’s about the company commander at Fort 
Bragg knew this, but the company commander at Fort Garson does 
not know that this soldier had previous problems. 

Mr. McHugh. We had a flavor of that with Major Nidal Hasan, 
in that the receiving commander was not aware of some of the dis- 
ciplinary issues that he had, some of the academic issues that he 
had, that over time added to his challenges. 

Part of the problem is HIPPA and who has access to what kind 
of medical records, behavioral health records. Part of it is our own 
regulatory process, and that it’s the age-old culture of the military, 
not just the Army, that you’re given a new start with every perma- 
nent change of station. We’ve made a lot of progress in making the 
relevant information aware and available to receiving commanders, 
but we still have some challenges on what we’re allowed to do le- 
gally. 

Ghairman Levin. All right. Let us know if there’s anything we 
should be doing in that area legislatively. 

Apparently, we do not have any additional questions, I believe. 
We thank you very much. 

Mr. McHugh. Senator, could I 

Ghairman Levin. I’m sorry? 

Mr. McHugh. I said my respects to Senator Ghambliss. The 
Ghief opened with his comments; I want to close. We will miss you 
deeply. I will miss you personally. You have been an amazing and 
inspiring leader. The people of your great State have been blessed 
and we have equally been blessed and the men and women of the 
Army have always appreciated and respected your leadership and 
your contributions. Thank you. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you, Secretary McHugh. Thank you, 
General Odierno. Thank you hoth for your very personal accolades 
for me. It means a great deal to me to receive them from people 
of your quality and your character and your caliber and your lead- 
ership. We will treasure those comments from both of you. 

I’m sorry. General? 

General Odierno. I just want to clarify something. Senator, if I 
could. 

Chairman Levin. Sure, just as long as it wasn’t the accolade for 
me. [Laughter.] 

General Odierno. No, it was not the accolade, no. I double that, 
sir. 

It has to do with, I was asked several questions about risk and 
other things. I want to be very clear, as I was in the written state- 
ment, that I have defined risk very clearly. At 450,000, I’ve defined 
risk as significant in executing the DSG; and at 420,000 I have 
said we cannot implement the DSG. I want to make sure that’s on 
the record because by the questions I was asked that might not 
have been as clear. But I’m not backing away from my written 
statement. I just wanted to clarify that for the record. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much. 

Now, there’s a couple of things we’ve asked. One is, we’ll ask the 
Secretary of Defense and the Veterans Affairs Secretary, and that’s 
General Shinseki, about interoperability of medical records. Staff, 
please, if you can try to get a joint letter from myself and Senator 
Inhofe on that, it would be appreciated. 

In terms of the restructuring of the Army aviation, you’re going 
to get us the budget, the basis of your $12 billion Future Years De- 
fense Program savings for that, so we can understand it. 

I think with that, we will stand adjourned, with our thanks. 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Question Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

MANAGEMENT OF RISK IN THE INDUSTRIAL BASE 

1. Senator Levin. Secretary McHugh, the Army’s ground vehicle fleet, including 
its Ml tanks and its M2 Bradley fighting vehicles, need to be upgraded, but these 
upgrades are not programmed to begin for several years. Vehicles returning from 
operations in Afghanistan are worn out and must be repaired, reset, and recapital- 
ized. The Army has canceled the Ground Combat Vehicle (GCV) program. Truck 
production programs have been concluded earlier than originally planned, and up- 
grades of the current fleets will not be ready for a few years. This leaves only three 
new vehicle programs: the Joint Light Tactical Vehicle (JLTV), the Paladin self-pro- 
pelled howitzer, and the M113 armored personnel carrier replacement, called the 
Armored Multi-Purpose Vehicle (AMPV). In light of all these delays, reductions, or 
terminations among the Army’s ground vehicle programs, what steps are you taking 
to manage risk and preserve your critical and fragile industrial base? 

Mr. McHugh. The Army, via A.T. Kearney, is currently working with industry 
to conduct a comprehensive combat vehicle portfolio industrial base study. This re- 
port, expected in the near-term, is assessing the commercial and organic combat ve- 
hicle industrial base and the related sustainment of critical skills and suppliers. The 
study is focused on the capacity, capability, and costs for the production and 
sustainment of the portfolio, including Marine Corps GCVs. The Army is also con- 
ducting a similar study to review the tactical wheeled vehicle portfolio. That study 
is designed to provide data that informs the forthcoming Army Tactical Wheeled Ve- 
hicle Strategy, scheduled for release during the first quarter of fiscal year 2016. 

Aside from this continued monitoring of the industrial base, the Army has also 
taken certain active steps to mitigate impacts. These steps include, but are not lim- 
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ited to, mitigation through advocacy for Foreign Military Sales (FMS), extended and 
accelerated production in certain programs, and investment in key suppliers on a 
case-hy-case basis. In addition, the Army extended the current production for 
Abrams tanks, including securing FMS in support of Saudi Arabia and Egypt. These 
efforts have kept production lines active in the vehicle industrial base; the Army 
submitted a fiscal year 2015 budget request to accelerate production of Engineering 
Change Proposals (ECP), allowing the Army to take advantage of incremental up- 
grades to capabilities while supporting the industrial base; to support a small num- 
ber of identified high-risk, critical, and fragile suppliers, the Army made targeted 
investments in support of certain components used in Abrams transmissions, Brad- 
ley engines, and forward-looking infrared systems; and the Army is also evaluating 
options to utilize a $90 million fiscal year 2014 congressional add to sustain the in- 
dustrial base. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kay Hagan 
GLOBAL response FORCE 

2. Senator Hagan. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, I am concerned about 
the effect that renewed sequestration could have on readiness. I was glad to see in 
your written testimony that units dedicated as part of the Global Response Force 
(GRF) would remain ready. The 82nd at Fort Bragg, NC, provides the nucleus of 
the GRF which assures rapid access anywhere on the globe. Could you speak to the 
role and importance that you see for the GRF in the future security environment? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The GRF, which includes units at Fort Bragg 
and others across the United States, will continue to remain one of our highest 
resourcing priorities because it offers our national leadership a hedge against an un- 
certain world environment. The importance of the GRF only increases as the Army 
Active component reduces in size because fewer units will be available to respond 
to unforeseen crises, especially if we must revert to sequestration-level budgets and 
re-impose tiered readiness. The GRF is only an initial response capability. Any sus- 
tained contingency operation will require additional, trained, and ready forces to en- 
sure success. 

3. Senator Hagan. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, in an Airborne Joint 
Forcible Entry Operation, the Army obviously relies upon the Air Eorce to get them 
to the fight. How important is “Jointness” to this mission? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The ability to conduct an Airborne Joint 
Eorcible Entry Operation is one of the most critical and unique capabilities that the 
Army provides to the Nation. The GRE is a national asset, providing our leadership 
the ability to respond to crisis anywhere in the world within 18 hours of notification. 

Airborne operations are inherently joint; the ability to employ our Airborne Infan- 
try Brigade Combat Teams (BCT) is entirely dependent on the capacity and capa- 
bility of the Air Force’s tactical and strategic airlift fleet. Since World War H, the 
Army-Air Force team has conducted airborne operations in Korea, Vietnam, Gre- 
nada, Panama, Afghanistan, and Iraq. Airborne operations are extremely complex 
and the related skills are highly perishable. Consistent and sufficient readiness re- 
sources are essential to maintaining this vital capability. 

4. Senator Hagan. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, what can be done to 
help foster this? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. Airborne operations are extremely complex 
and the related skills are highly perishable. The best way to foster jointness in air- 
borne operations is by increasing training opportunities, which requires resources. 
Although airborne operations are inherently joint, in most cases the Army must re- 
imburse the Air Force for fuel and other costs associated with the use of Air Force 
airlift platforms. However, resources must go well beyond maintaining minimum 
proficiency in airborne operations. The Army-Air Force team must train under real- 
istic conditions away from home station. For example. Airborne BCTs not dedicated 
to the GRF mission will be regionally aligned. 

If BCA budget caps remain unchanged, the impacts to our training resources will 
substantially degrade our Nation’s ability to conduct Airborne Joint Forcible Entry 
Operations and to sustain airborne forces once inserted. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Kirsten E. Gillibrand 

CYBER 

5. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, I was recently 
named to the Board of Visitors of West Point and attended my first meeting last 
week. I am highly impressed hy the Army Cyher Center headquartered at West 
Point, and the quality cyher education our cadets are receiving. However, I am con- 
cerned that there is no dedicated cyber military occupational specialty (MOS) and 
career path for a true cyber expert. Given the outside competition to pull these ex- 
perts away from the Army at the end of their contracts, what is the Army doing 
to create a cyber career track for officers and enlisted personnel? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The two branches currently providing the 
greatest numbers to the growing cyber workforce are the Military Intelligence and 
Signal Corps. Officers and enlisted personnel from these branches are being as- 
signed and tracked, both within the current cyber mission force units as well as out- 
side, through the application of skill identifiers. Additionally, the Army’s Human 
Resources Command has established a personnel management cell responsible for 
the assignment and distribution of these key personnel in the cyber workforce. 

We expect to establish a distinct cyber career field as early as 2015. We have been 
working toward this end for the past year. This work is important for several rea- 
sons. A distinct career field will help meet doctrinal/organizational requirements; it 
will establish cradle-to-grave cyber career paths for Army personnel; it will facilitate 
the tracking of trained personnel; and it will aid in preventing the loss of perishable 
skills. 

6. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, do you see a 
need for a cyber MOS, and if so, can you update me on where in the creation process 
is the cyber MOS, and if not, can you explain why not? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. Yes, we have made the decision to establish 
a distinct cyber career field. We expect it to be in place by 2015. As a bridging strat- 
egy, adjustments were made a few years ago to certain military intelligence and sig- 
nal specialties that are being used to meet the immediate requirements until new 
cyber specialties are defined. Creating a new career field or MOS for Army per- 
sonnel is a rightfully deliberate process. We are currently working on the Army doc- 
trine that will underpin the functions, roles, and responsibilities of the Army’s con- 
tribution to the greater Joint cyber mission force. This work will be inextricably 
linked to Joint doctrine and will also address the cyber capabilities at lower Army 
echelons and units required to secure and defend our networks and enable the net- 
work-enabled squad, platoon, company, and battalion. The development of this doc- 
trine will also identify the number and type (officer, enlisted) of cyber specialties 
that need to be created to support cyber throughout our operating and generating 
forces. 

7. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, are there other 
areas within Army cyber for which you believe you need additional authorizations? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The Army conducts cyberspace operations 
under Titles 10, 40, 44, and 50 of the U.S.C. These authorities were generally writ- 
ten prior to the advent of the Internet and the rapid growth in information tech- 
nology. Today’s cyber threat environment presents three critical issues: (1) the rapid 
appearance of threats and immediate impacts to our networks in cyberspace; (2) the 
growth in capabilities and capacity by numerous state and non-state actors who op- 
erate within cyberspace; and (3) the potential for adversaries to leverage cyberspace 
to cause significant damage to our networks and prevent us from ensuring the de- 
fense of the Nation. These cyber threat issues pose si^ificant operational and policy 
challenges to Army cyberspace operations. The Army is working closely with various 
elements of the Department of Defense (DOD) to address these operational and pol- 
icy challenges. We have not identified specific cyberspace operations issues that re- 
quire additional legislative authority, but we will raise those issues through appro- 
priate agency processes, should the need for specific legislation become apparent. 

8. Senator Gillibrand. General Odierno, the National Commission on the Struc- 
ture of the Air Force recently released their findings which highlighted the impor- 
tance of the National Guard and Reserve in the U.S. cyber mission. Specifically, it 
noted that the Guard and Reserve were uniquely positioned, because of their part- 
time status, to attract and retain the best and the brightest in the cyber field. Addi- 
tionally, the National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 2014 has 
directed DOD to look at the integration of the Guard in all its statuses into the 
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cyber workforce. I have long agreed with this assessment, and introduced the Cyber 
Warrior Act, which would establish National Guard cyber teams in each State to 
leverage this talent pool. Do you agree with this general assessment of the role of 
the Guard and Reserve in the cyber mission, and will you look closely at these rec- 
ommendations to determine how they might apply to the Army, and specifically to 
how the Army might incorporate the Army National Guard and Army Reserve in 
the Army’s cyber mission? 

General Odieeno. The Army’s Reserve components are essential integrated ele- 
ments of the Total Army approach to cyberspace. Headquarters Department of the 
Army, the Army National Guard, and the U.S. Army Reserve have developed a 
Total Army Reserve component cyber integration strategy that supports Joint and 
Army cyher requirements. The Army is currently employing existing Reserve compo- 
nent cyber capabilities while simultaneously working to build additional capacity 
and capability in the Army National Guard and U.S. Army Reserve. Reserve compo- 
nent cyber forces are supporting operations worldwide today, to include in Afghani- 
stan. As we look to the Army’s future force structure we realize our citizen-soldiers 
must continue to play an integral part in cyberspace missions. Total Army Analysis 
2016 to 2020 includes approved resourcing of 429 and 400 spaces in the cyber force 
for the Army National Guard and U.S. Army Reserve, respectively. As the Army im- 
plements its plans for a Total Force approach to cyberspace operations, it will con- 
tinue to assess and analyze missions and manpower in order to refine and better 
define those requirements for both the Active and Reserve components. 

DEFENSE FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING SERVICES 

9. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh, you and I previously spoke on the 
issue of Defense Finance and Accounting Services (DFAS) and a proposal that the 
Army is considering to restructure its financial enterprise in a way that would im- 
pact how the Army uses DFAS. The civilian employees currently working at DFAS 
sites like the one in Rome, NY, ensure the centralization, professionalism, and effi- 
ciency of DOD’s accounting. I appreciate that my staff had the opportunity to be 
briefed last week about the process. I would like to follow up with you on a few 
points. Your team said yesterday that they do not expect significant impacts to the 
functions and responsibilities of the DFAS in Rome until January 2016. Do you fore- 
see any significant changes to the work load of DFAS Rome after 2016? 

Mr. McHugh. The Army fully intends to rely on the DFAS for future finance and 
accounting services. However, 13 years of war, the Army is expected to decrease its 
overall demand for DFAS services due to reductions in force structure and contin- 
gency operations. DFAS Rome provides services in contract pay, travel pay, and ac- 
counting, all of which will reduce as funding and requirements are reduced. 

The Army completed full fielding of its General Fund enterprise resource planning 
(ERF) system, which standardizes business processes, creates efficiencies, improves 
effectiveness, and greatly enhances the Army’s ability to achieve auditable financial 
statements. 

As good stewards of American teixpayers’ dollars, the Army and DOD are looking 
to improve processes through automation. Such efficiencies may reduce the Army’s 
demand for DFAS services in the long-run, but are not targeted at any specific 
DFAS location. We are testing some of the Army’s organizational changes through 
small pilot programs that should not have significant impact on DFAS. The Sec- 
retary of the Army, in consultation with the Secretary of Defense and with Con- 
gress, will review final recommendations that could cause changes to any DFAS lo- 
cation or revisions to the execution of processes, before implementation. 

10. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh, do I have your commitment that any 
decisions about which roles would be transferred to the Army and which would be 
maintained with DFAS will be done in concert with the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense (OSD)? 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, we will ensure any decisions are made in concert with OSD. 

11. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh, do I have your commitment to con- 
tinue to engage with my office throughout this whole process? 

Mr. McHugh. Yes. We have briefed your staff on Army Financial Management 
Optimization and will continue to engage with them at appropriate times through- 
out our decisionmaking and implementation process. 
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SEXUAL ASSAULT AND HARASSMENT 

12. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh, I believe that the recent case of Brig- 
adier General Sinclair highlights many of the problems with the military justice sys- 
tem, including the sentence. You ultimately have the power to determine at what 
grade Sinclair will be retired. Do I have your commitment that you will give serious 
consideration to his retirement grade? 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, I have this responsibility and take it seriously in all cases. I 
have referred Brigadier General Sinclair’s retirement request to the Army Grade 
Determination Review Board for their review and recommendation. Upon receipt of 
the results of the Board, I will make the final decision on his retirement grade. 

13. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh, I understand that unlike the other 
Services, sexual assault and harassment fall under the same program in the Army, 
but that you remain under the DOD directive that sexual harassment is an equal 
opportunity offense. I recently held a hearing that highlighted the links between 
sexual harassment and assault both in terms of the behaviors of predators and the 
results for survivors. Have you found combining the two to be an effective strategy, 
and are there challenges for you with the DOD directive? 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, the Army is currently the only Service that incorporates sex- 
ual harassment as part of its sexual assault prevention and response program. 
Army research indicates that in approximately 30 percent of sexual assault cases, 
sexual harassment or similar behavior preceded the alleged sexual assaults. Fur- 
thermore, studies have shown that the attitudes and behaviors commonly associated 
with sexual harassment often create a climate where this type of inappropriate con- 
duct leads to more egregious actions, including sexual assault. 

In 2008, my predecessor, the former Secretary of the Army, Pete Geren III, ap- 
proved the integration of Sexual Assault Prevention and Response, with civilian and 
Military Prevention of Sexual Harassment into the Sexual Harassment/Assault Re- 
sponse and Prevention (SHARP) Program. The creation of the SHARP Program 
brought with it two significant changes in the Army’s approach toward eliminating 
sexual offenses. The first was a joint decision by the Secretary of the Army and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, following recommendations from Army-level working 
groups, to change the Army’s sexual assault prevention and response strategy. The 
decision resulted in a concerted effort to increase focus on prevention, offender mis- 
conduct, and accountability. 

As a result, the Army decided to combine these programs and functions to focus 
on correcting behaviors associated with sexual harassment as a means to prevent 
sexual assault and further our efforts to achieve the cultural change required. 

I believe the Army’s strategy and programmatic approach is sound. Other re- 
search, including information cited in the DOD Sexual Assault Prevention Strategy 
(April 2014), confirms that a hostile work environment has an impact on the likeli- 
hood of sexual assault. Subject matter experts have determined that climates that 
are demeaning and objectifying to women increase the risk of sexual assault by 5 
to 6 times. 

The Army is continually examining, assessing, and integrating best practices. 
We’ve recently expanded our assessment efforts to fully evaluate the effectiveness 
of the SHARP Program as well as other SHARP initiatives the Army has instituted. 
The efficacy of the consolidation of sexual assault and sexual harassment is some- 
thing we plan to address in the future. However, I anticipate the synergy created 
from combining the two programs will prove effective in addressing the negative at- 
titudes and behaviors that lead to a culture conducive to sexual assault. 

As for challenges with the DOD directive, the Army has not encountered any. 
DOD has been supportive of our initiative in combining sexual harassment/sexual 
assault and understands there is a strong correlation between the amount of sexual 
harassment in a unit and the rate of sexual assault within the unit. 

14. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh, are there lessons learned that you 
can share relating to combining these two types of offenses into one program office? 

Mr. McHugh. The most important lesson learned is the need to clearly articulate 
the roles and responsibilities in Army guidance/regulations earlier in the process. 
Although the program was combined in 2009, and we started working the consolida- 
tion of those two functions at the Department level, it wasn’t until June 2012 that 
we were able to send implementation guidance to the field concerning the roles and 
responsibilities within the new SHARP Program. This guidance provided direction 
on placing full-time SHARP personnel at brigade or equivalent units as well as in- 
formation on transferring all sexual assault cases and all formal sexual harassment 
complaints to the appropriate Brigade SARC/SHARP. We’ve implemented training 
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modules that include information on sexual harassment and provided instructions 
to commanders via the SHARP Guidebook. Currently, we’re in the process of codi- 
fying the integration of sexual assault and sexual harassment in Army Regulation 
(AR) 600-20, Army Command Policy, which we’re planning to publish before the end 
of this current fiscal year. 

15. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh, last year the DOD Inspector General 
(DODIG) evaluated the handling of 501 sexual assault cases by Military Criminal 
Investigative Organizations (MCIO) and found that 56 had significant deficiencies. 
Of the 56 cases, 13 were Army Criminal Investigation Division (CID) investigations 
that were returned to CID for reconsideration. CID agreed to reopen 9 of the 13 
cases. They declined to pursue additional investigative activity in the four remain- 
ing cases because they believed it would not alter the outcome of the case or a sig- 
nificant amount of time had elapsed since the incident, causing additional investiga- 
tive activity to be useless. I am very concerned about bad investigations harming 
victims’ confidence in the system. What measures has the Army’s CID put in place 
to ensure the accuracy of these investigations and the proper investigation of all 
sexual assault cases? 

Mr. McHugh. The U.S. Army CID is dedicated to providing the highest quality 
criminal investigations to assure justice for the victims it serves. Since the receipt 
of the DODIG report, CID has issued guidance to all of its field elements re-empha- 
sizing the need to conduct timely and thorough sexual assault investigations, and 
highlighting the comments and recommendations provided by the DODiG report. 

CID and the U.S. Army Military Police School (USAMPS) established the most 
robust and aggressive sexual assault-related training across DOD in 2005. Under- 
standing the need to institutionalize the training, an 80-hour Special Victim Unit 
Investigator Course (SVUIC) was established in 2009. The course has since been 
fully accredited by the Federal Law Enforcement Training Accreditation Board. The 
course consists of nationally identified experts from around the United States com- 
posed of civilian detectives, civilian and military lawyers, civilian psychologists, and 
medical experts. The head instructor and proponent, Mr. Russell Strand, received 
the fiscal year 2012 Visionary Award from Ending Violence Against Women Inter- 
national. The course has supported training for sexual assault investigators and at- 
torneys from all the Services and the Coast Guard. Through this course, CID has 
trained over 300, or 43 percent, of its field CID special agents since fiscal year 2010. 
A critical task selection board composed of highly qualified experts develops the cur- 
riculum and programs of instruction at USAMPS. The board re-evaluates each 
course every 3 years. 

The SVUIC course has integrated the Forensic Experiential Trauma Interview 
(FETI). The FETI technique draws on best practices of child forensic interviews, 
trauma interviews, critical incident stress management, and motivational interview 
techniques, and combines them into a simple, three-pronged approach, unlocking 
the trauma experience in a way that is better understood. The FETI technique has 
been featured as a best practice by numerous national organizations, including the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, Ending Violence Against Women Inter- 
national, Battered Women’s Justice Project, and the New York State Police Acad- 
emy. Additionally, the technique is being used by Department of Homeland Security 
criminal investigative agencies. 

In order to enhance its investigative efforts, in 2009 CID hired 22 Special Victim 
Investigators and positioned them at 9 major installations; this year, CID is adding 
8 more. The Special Agents-in-Charge in the field established a multidisciplinary 
approach to sexual assaults with the Special Victim Investigators, Special Victim 
Prosecutors, Victim Advocates, and medical staffs. CID has Forensic Science Offi- 
cers, with Masters of Forensic Science degrees, at all CID battalions providing fo- 
rensic guidance to the special agents. These capabilities are also used everywhere 
the Army is deployed. In an effort to ensure transparency and keep victims in- 
formed, ClD mandated that agents brief victims on the status of the investigation 
at least once every 30 days. 

Finally, CID has an intensive case review process and quality assurance program. 
This program incorporates an extensive Organizational Inspection Program requir- 
ing quarterly staff visits by the higher headquarters, and initial command inspec- 
tions for all new commanders and special agents-in-charge. The Inspector General 
(IG) team conducts inspections for each battalion on a biannual schedule. The in- 
spections are based on standards of thoroughness, timeliness, and timely reporting 
of the investigations. The IG also evaluates the effectiveness of the special victim 
teams and assesses CID’s standing in the community, work with special victim pros- 
ecutors, and coordination with commanders. The deficiencies and systemic issues 
are documented and disseminated across the command and incorporated into unit 
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training plans to ensure that CID special agents receive the training necessary to 
address shortcomings. 

16. Senator Gillibeand. Secreta^ McHugh, the evaluation also found that there 
were differences between the MCIOs’ policies and gaps in all of their work. What 
is the Army doing to ensure that CID is using the best practice in investigating 
cases of sexual assault? 

Mr. McHugh. The U.S. Army CID meets regularly with the Air Force Office of 
Special Investigations and the Naval Criminal Investigative Service (to include the 
Coast Guard) to discuss new policies, share best practices and evolving techniques, 
and address how to refine existing policies. 

On April 23, 2013, CID published the Sexual Assault Investigation Handbook, 
which focuses on sexual assault investigations using the best practices established 
in training and through investigative experience. Because the handbook is a CID 
specific publication, updates are made in a timely manner. For example, CID hand- 
book was recently revised to reflect information provided by the DODIG inspections, 
as well as recent training events. CID has provided the handbook to the other 
MCIOs. In August 2013, the U.S. Army Military Police School incorporated the sex- 
ual assault guidance, policies, and procedures into the Army Doctrine and Training 
Publication 3-39.12, titled “Law Enforcement Investigations.” 

CID special agents and instructors regularly attend training events focused spe- 
cifically on sexual assault investigations, to include the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police annual conference. Crimes Against Women annual conference, and 
the Ending Violence Against Women International annual conference. CID agents 
use training events to develop and refine best practices, that are then implemented 
into the CID policies and training. 

CID has also published 52 policies that updated or enhanced current sexual as- 
sault investigative practices. These policies guide the special agents throughout the 
investigative process from crime scene processing, identification, preservation, and 
collection of evidence to interviews of victims and interrogation of the subjects. 

17. Senator Gillibeand. Secretary McHugh, in January 2013, the Government 
Accountability Office issued a report in which they found that “military health care 
providers do not have a consistent understanding of their responsibilities in caring 
for sexual assault victims who make restricted reports of sexual assault.” These in- 
consistencies can put DOD’s restricted reporting option at risk, undermine DOD’s 
efforts to address sexual assault issues, and erode servicemembers’ confidence. As 
a consequence, sexual assault victims who want to keep their case confidential may 
be reluctant to seek medical care. What is the Army doing to ensure that health 
care providers understand their responsibilities to protect the confidentiality of vic- 
tims who file a restricted report of sexual assault? 

Mr. McHugh. The Army takes very seriously the confidentiality of sexual assault 
victims filing a restricted report. The following measures are in place to ensure 
health care providers understand their responsibilities to protect the confidentiality 
of victims who file a restricted report of sexual assault: 

a. In fiscal year 2013, the Army Medical Command Center and School 
(AMEDDC&S) reviewed and revised SHARP training in all entry-level officer 
and enlisted courses Program of Instruction. This serves as the entry-level 
training required by Army Regulation 600-20, Army Command Policy, and 
Army Medical Command (MEDCOM) Regulation 40-36, Medical Facility Man- 
agement of Sexual Assault, and includes management of unrestricted versus 
restricted cases of sexual assault. All military providers are exposed to this in- 
formation through this venue. The MEDCOM SHARP Program Office regularly 
reviews and updates this material with the AMEDDC&S. The MEDCOM civil- 
ian healthcare providers receive initial SHARP training during their new em- 
ployee orientation. 

b. All healthcare providers (military, civilian, and contractor) are annually re- 
quired to take Sexual Assault Prevention/Response Training for Healthcare 
Providers, a Joint program under the Army Training Requirements and Re- 
sources System. Training compliance is tracked through the Digital Training 
Management System. This block of instruction thoroughly covers unrestricted 
versus restricted reporting medical case management. 

c. In June 2013, all MEDCOM personnel met with their leaders through the 
Army mandated Leader Engagement. This small group, leader-led training al- 
lowed for additional review of care to victims of sexual assault and to discuss 
reporting options for sexual assault cases. It emphasized the importance of 
maintaining confidentiality of all sexual assault cases, but in particular, the 
nuances of a restricted case. 
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d. All healthcare personnel are required to complete annual Health Insurance 
Portability and Accountability Act (HIPAA) training. HIPAA guidelines require 
confidentiality of medical information regardless of whether the victim elects 
restricted or unrestricted reporting. 

e. The MEDCOM SHARP Program Office and the Office of The Surgeon General 
Sexual Assault Work Group are working with the Defense Health Agency Psy- 
chological Health Council to ensure a tightly woven safety net for patients fol- 
lowing sexual harassment/assault. One of the many products this Work Group 
is producing is algorithms for medical management of restricted versus unre- 
stricted reporting. This illustration will assist providers who do not manage 
sexual assault cases on a regular basis to better understand the routing of pa- 
tients, and allow enhanced management within Army Military Treatment Fa- 
cility Sexual Assault Medical Management Offices. 


COMBAT INTEGRATION 

18. Senator Gillibeand. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, this year the 
Army has been at the forefront of opening positions and opportunities to women. 
The Army appears to be following a rigorous, scientifically-based process for estab- 
lishing gender neutral occupational standard and recent news releases have made 
this a generally open and transparent process. However, some details remain un- 
known. Could you describe in more detail the process and progress you are making 
in developing gender neutral occupational standards and the process you are going 
through at Fort Stewart to test them? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The Army is conducting a physical demands 
study to develop valid, safe physical performance tests that can predict a soldier’s 
ability to perform the physically demanding tasks of currently closed MOS. The 
study is a multi-phase study that is currently on track and scheduled to be complete 
by the end of fiscal year 2015. 

Branch proponent subject matter experts, in coordination with the U.S. Army Re- 
search Institute of Environment Medicine (USARIEM), identified 31 tasks that are 
physically demanding and critical to occupational performance. These tasks were 
verified by 500 soldiers from 8 brigades across 5 installations. Human physiology 
is a critical aspect of physical performance assessment and USARIEM uses a full 
human use research protocol to measure and evaluate the physiological require- 
ments (endurance, strength, power, agility) needed to complete all 31 occupational 
tasks to standard. Measurements were taken for the Combat Engineer Occupations 
at Fort Hood, TX, in August 2013, Field Artillery occupations at Fort Bliss, TX, in 
December 2013, and for Armor and Infantry occupations at Fort Stewart, GA, in 
March 2014. 

In the next few months, we will develop task simulations that will effectively and 
efficiently measure performance by producing the same physiological demands as 
the actual physical tasks. In July 2014, we will select “candidate” predictive phys- 
ical performance tasks for Combat Engineer occupations that will measure the per- 
formance of a large sample of soldiers to perform the simulations and predictive 
tests. Similar tests will be conducted for each subsequent occupation career field. 
Finally, we will select a battery of 5 to 7 predictive physical tests, evaluate the per- 
formance of the actual tasks, and compare it to the predictive test scores to validate 
test standards or adjust test standards, as needed. Once validated in a large sample 
over a sufficient time period, the predictive tests can be used for entrance into com- 
bat arms occupations. 

19. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh, could you provide details on the so- 
cial and cultural research you are conducting relative to your integration studies? 

Mr. McHugh. The purpose of the Gender Integration Study is to examine the cul- 
tural and institutional factors affecting integration. As part of this effort, U.S. Army 
Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) is conducting a series of surveys, focus 
groups, and site visits with soldiers to gain insight into their views, concerns, and 
experiences regarding integration. Survey populations and focus groups include offi- 
cers and enlisted soldiers across all cohorts and components, cadets from all acces- 
sion populations, and soldiers from various units to include combat engineer, bri- 
gade modernization command, U.S. Army Sergeant Majors Academy, and 1st Bri- 
gade, 1st Armor Division; site visits include Process, Policy, and Programs staffs for 
all components and the Ranger Training Brigade. 

The surveys are tailored to provide specific information to the study team regard- 
ing factors affecting integration. Such factors include, but are not limited to, percep- 
tions and views of soldiers regarding integration; the levels of experience and inter- 
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action of male soldiers working with female soldiers; agreement/disagreement with 
common stereotypes; and concerns for/about fraternization, favoritism, discrimina- 
tion, unit cohesion, and readiness. 

Analysis of the various surveys, focus groups, and site visits continues and will 
be used to develop strategies for gender integration. 

20. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, the Army did 
a 100 percent stand-down training at multiple levels in preparation for the repeal 
of Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell (DADT), which by all measures was successful, but, to my 
knowledge, nothing similar is being done in preparation for women in combat spe- 
cialties even though women are already being moved into combat units. Are you de- 
veloping or have you developed gender-based training similar to the training pro- 
vided to the force in preparation for the repeal of DADT that will ease integration 
of women into previously closed units and positions? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. Since women are already present in about 
92 percent of all U.S. Army open occupations, the Army will focus on integrating 
the training units that will be specifically impacted. The Army requires all impacted 
units to conduct Equal Opportunity Refresher Course (EORC) and SHARP training. 
This training reinforces the Army’s values of dignity and respect. 

21. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh, is that training currently being pro- 
vided? 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, every time a position, unit, or occupation opens, the unit con- 
ducts the EORC and SHARP training. 

22. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary McHugh and General Odierno, with the 
changes that come with combat integration, I am curious to hear whether changes 
must also be made to the Army’s recruitment policies. Has the Army’s Recruiting 
Command established tests to determine whether an individual qualifies for the 
mental and physical rigors of combat arms occupational specialties in addition to 
the cognitive analysis and aptitude test, and do you plan to do so? 

Mr. McHugh and General Odierno. The Army has tasked the U.S. Army 
TRADOC to conduct a physical demands study in order to develop valid, safe, phys- 
ical performance tests that can predict a soldier’s ability to perform the physically 
demanding tasks of currently closed MOS. The performance tests will allow the 
Army to select soldiers, regardless of gender, who are capable of safely performing 
the physically demanding tasks of a specific occupation. Additionally, soldiers will 
be required to complete MOS-specific occupational training prior to being awarded 
the MOS. Once the occupational-specific performance tests are developed, the Army 
will determine when and where they will be implemented during the accession of 
new soldiers. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 
ARMORED multi-purpose VEHICLE 

23. Senator Chambliss. General Odierno, why has the Army adopted an acquisi- 
tion strategy for the replacement of the 52-year-old Ml 13 vehicle that delays full 
rate production (ERP) for 9 years and invests over $600 million through fiscal year 
2021 in an Engineering, Manufacturing, and Development phase to produce only 29 
prototype vehicles over 5 years when Stryker is an off-the-shelf solution that could 
go into immediate production for 4 of the 5 desired AMPV variants? 

General Odierno. No existing off-the-shelf vehicle meets AMPV operational re- 
quirements. After an extensive Analysis of Alternatives (AoA) study which examined 
115 candidate vehicles against those operational requirements, the Army deter- 
mined that any existing vehicle would require design modifications to meets AMPV 
requirements. The study also determined that the Stryker does not currently meet 
the force protection requirements for all AMPV mission roles. Additionally, the anal- 
ysis found that the Stryker, as currently designed, lacks sufficient off-road mobility 
to maneuver in the same operational environment as Armored Brigade Combat 
Team (ABCT) combat vehicles. Although the Stryker provides improved force protec- 
tion against underbody threats, it lacks protection against direct fire and indirect 
fire threats. The Army’s 360 degree force protection and mobility requirements are 
critical to the AMPVs role within the ABCT formation. 

The AMPV acquisition strategy allows industry to make flexible design trades and 
propose AMPV solutions that meet the Army requirements. The Army is holding a 
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full and open competition to find the best value solution for the Army’s needs, and 
has not specified or limited the competition to any vehicle platform. 

The 29 prototype vehicles produced will support testing to ensure that the design 
proposed will provide the increased mobility and force protection required of the 
AMPV. The Army looks forward to a full and open competition among all vendors. 

24. Senator Chambliss. General Odierno, what analysis has the Army done to 
overturn its own conclusions set out in a 2008 AoAs that recommended a mixed fleet 
for the replacement of the Ml 13 vehicles in the ABCT that was overwhelmingly 
weighted toward a Stryker solution, and which found that a mixed fleet based on 
mission provides the best equipment for the warfighter? 

General Odierno. The 2008 Combat and Tactical Vehicle Strategy was a limited 
scope study following the M113 divestiture direction. The 2008 study briefly looked 
at several vehicles as potential replacement options and deemed the Stryker an ac- 
ceptable, but not preferred, candidate vehicle. The Army conducted a more detailed 
AoA in 2011 to identify the most cost-effective solution that could provide the re- 
quired capability for replacing the M113 while reducing technical, schedule, and cost 
risk. The AoA used discriminating characteristics and operational conditions, and 
identified five mission roles that the M113 vehicle performed within the ABCT: Gen- 
eral Purpose, Medical Treatment, Mission Command, Medical Evacuation, and Mor- 
tar Carrier. The study then identified 115 vehicles, both foreign and domestic, that 
were viable candidates to fulfill the five mission roles. All candidates were evaluated 
against four screening categories: mission equipment package suitability, rough- 
order-of-magnitude average procurement unit cost, initial performance analysis on 
mobility, and initial performance analysis on protection attributes compared with 
the base M113. The study identified four candidates for further consideration: a tur- 
ret-less Bradley Fighting Vehicle, a Mobile Tactical Vehicle Light with added force 
protection, the Caiman Multi-Terrain Vehicle, and a Stryker Double-V Hull. Addi- 
tionally, the AoA informed the requirements process and validated the capabilities 
needed of the replacement system, which were further validated by the Joint Re- 
quirement Oversight Council in 2013. 

25. Senator Chambliss. General Odierno, why should funds be spent to upgrade 
the Bradley to just meet the AMPV requirement for protection against Improvised 
Explosive Devices (lED) when a Double-V Hull (DVH) Stryker has twice the lED 
protection of the AMPV requirement and six times lower operating costs? 

General Odierno. The Army is not directing an upgrade to the Bradley as the 
solution to meeting the AMPV requirements. The current effort for upgrading the 
Bradley’s under belly protection is an ongoing effort to support the Bradley Family 
of Vehicles and our warfighters operating in those systems. The Bradley will be 
maintained as the principle Infantry Fighting Vehicle for the near future with the 
cancellation of the GCV program and the additional protection measures will sup- 
port the ABCT’s mission. The AMPV Request for Proposals (RFP) provides for full 
and open competition to find the best value solution for the Army’s needs. 

26. Senator Chambliss. General Odierno, Bradley is a 33-year-old design that en- 
tered service in 1981. By the time the Army waits 9 years for FRP to begin, the 
design will be 42-years-old, and by the end of the production run for all 2,900 AMPV 
vehicles 10 years later, the Bradley design will be 52-years-old — the same age as 
the obsolete Ml 13 is now. How does the Army justify not leveraging the most mod- 
ern vehicle and the largest component of its combat vehicle fleet, the Stryker? 

General Odierno. The Army has not specified any vehicle, either Bradley or 
Stryker, as the basis for AMPV designs in the pending solicitation. The AMPV ac- 
quisition strategy allows industry to make flexible design trades and propose AMPV 
solutions that meet the Army’s requirements. The Army is holding a full and open 
competition to find the best value solution for the Army’s needs, and has not speci- 
fied or limited the competition to any specific platform or vehicle. 

Moreover, relevant combat vehicles in the force today have been recapitalized and 
modernized periodically to incorporate state-of-the-art design features. Accordingly, 
current vehicles such as the Bradley and Abrams cannot be compared to versions 
used in the year they were introduced. 

No vehicle exists today that could immediately enter FRP and meet the AMPV 
requirements. The Army came to this conclusion after an extensive AoA study that 
examined 115 candidate vehicles. The study determined that the Stryker DVH does 
not currently meet the force protection requirements for all AMPV mission roles. 
Additionally, the analysis determined that the Stryker DVH as currently designed 
lacks sufficient off-road mobility to maneuver in the same operational environment 
as ABCT combat vehicles. The study also concluded that although the Stryker DVH 
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provides improved force protection against underbody threats, it currently lacks pro- 
tection against direct fire and indirect fire threats. The Army’s 360 degree force pro- 
tection and mobility requirements are critical to the AMPV’s role within the ABCT 
formation. The Army looks forward to a full and open competition among all ven- 
dors. 

27. Senator Chambliss. General Odierno, I understand the Stryker could be in 
FRP almost immediately based on existing, combat-proven designs. Does the Army 
believe the best strategy for the warfighter is to wait 19 years for the Ml 13 to be 
replaced with a Bradley variant that offers half the lED protection of a DVH 
Stryker? 

General Odierno. The acquisition strategy and current schedule projects the first 
unit equipped to occur in 7 years/fiscal year 2021 assuming no further delays in the 
program. 

The Army has not specified any vehicle, either Bradley or Stryker, as the basis 
for AMPV designs in the pending solicitation. The AMPV acquisition strategy allows 
industry to make flexible design trades and propose AMPV solutions that meet the 
Army requirements. The Army is holding a full and open competition to find the 
best value solution for the Army’s needs, and has not specified or limited the com- 
petition to any specific platform or vehicle. 

No vehicle exists today that could immediately enter FRP and meet the AMPV 
requirements. The Army came to this conclusion after an extensive AoA study that 
examined 115 candidate vehicles. The study determined that the Stryker DVH does 
not currently meet the force protection requirements for all AMPV mission roles. 
Additionally, the analysis determined that the Stryker DVH as currently designed 
lacks sufficient off-road mobility to maneuver in the same operational environment 
as ABCT combat vehicles. The study also concluded that although the Stryker DVH 
provides improved force protection against underbody threats, it currently lacks pro- 
tection against direct fire and indirect fire threats. The Army’s 360 degree force pro- 
tection and mobility requirements are critical to the AMPV’s role within the ABCT 
formation. The Army looks forward to a full and open competition among all ven- 
dors. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Lindsey Graham 

GROUND VEHICLES 

28. Senator Graham. General Odierno, how would a 1- to 3-year delay impact the 
Army’s acquisition plan for the AMPV as currently structured? 

General Odierno. A 1- to 3-year delay in the AMPV RFP would put the larger 
combat vehicle portfolio investment plan and alignment at risk, delay initial fielding 
of the AMPV until at least fiscal year 2022 to fiscal year 2024, and delay replace- 
ments of the Ml 13s, to include vehicles used at the echelons above brigade. 

Any delay in the AMPV program would have negative impacts on the combat ve- 
hicle industrial base and would ripple through the combat vehicle portfolio affecting 
suppliers at all tiers. As the AMPV program commences, it would disrupt the pro- 
duction and development plans of Abrams, Stryker, and Bradley as funds previously 
allocated for these programs would have to be redirected to support the AMPV pro- 
gram. 

Operationally, a 1- to 3-year delay would leave soldiers with inadequate Ml 13 
platforms, which provide much lower levels of mobility, survivability, force protec- 
tion, and networking capability than the AMPV will provide. The M113 lacks the 
adequate space, weight, power, and cooling (SWaP-C) capabilities necessary to ac- 
cept the Army’s inbound network, reducing the commander’s ability to maneuver 
and communicate across the full width and depth of the battlefield. 

29. Senator Graham. General Odierno, how would an AMPV delay impact the 
Army and its soldiers who could potentially be deployed in Vietnam-era Ml 13s on 
the battlefield? 

General Odierno. The M113 family of vehicles has inadequate survivability and 
force protection, and it lacks the SWaP-C to incorporate future technologies and the 
Army’s forthcoming communications network. The Ml 13 no longer provides com- 
manders with viable capabilities to maneuver across the full breadth of the battle- 
field. The limited protection provided by the current Ml 13s is not sufficient to keep 
our soldiers safe. If additions were made to the Ml 13 platform to meet the protec- 
tion requirements then the vehicle would lack the power and mobility to accomplish 
its mission in the ABCT formation. The Ml 13 family of vehicles was terminated in 
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2007. Since then, there has been an ongoing effort to replace them. Any delay to 
the AMPV program would increase the risk to soldiers deploying in support of fu- 
ture conflicts. 

30. Senator Graham. General Odierno, which vehicle is your number one priority 
for combat vehicle modernization? 

General Odierno. A new Infantry Fighting Vehicle remains the Army’s number 
one combat vehicle modernization priority. However, due to significant fiscal con- 
straints, the Army will conclude the GCV program upon completion of the tech- 
nology demonstration phase, expected in June 2014. Instead, the Army is focusing 
its efforts on refining concepts, requirements, and key technologies in support of a 
future Infantry Fighting Vehicle. This includes investment in vehicle components, 
subsystem prototypes, and technology demonstrators. In the future, we anticipate 
initiating a new combat vehicle program informed by these efforts, as resources be- 
come available. 

Within today’s fiscal environment, the AMPV has emerged as the Army’s major 
combat vehicle modernization program. The AMPV will replace the Army’s aging 
and operationally obsolete Ml 13 Family of Vehicles to fill critical capability gaps 
within the ABCT. The M113 Family of Vehicles lacks adequate survivability, force 
protection, and mobility to remain a force multiplier within our armored formations. 
Additionally, the M113 lacks the SWaP-C capacity to incorporate the future tech- 
nologies and inbound network capability upgrades required by commanders to ma- 
neuver across the full breadth of the battlefield. The AMPV program is on budget 
and schedule, and will deliver a significant and necessary upgrade to the ABCT. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Ted Cruz 

AWARDING PURPLE HEART TO FORT HOOD VICTIMS 

31. Senator Cruz. Secretary McHugh, section 565 of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 
2014 requires you to review the terrorist attacks committed by Nidal Hasan at Fort 
Hood in 2009 in order to finally award the Purple Heart to the dead and wounded 
that earned this award in the terrorist attack on a military installation nearly 5 
years ago. The families of the victims and Congress were told that no award of the 
Purple Heart was possible as Mr. Hasan’s trial was ongoing. The trial is now over. 
Hasan has been dishonorably discharged and no longer retains his military rank. 
In fact, he said: “I was on the wrong side of America’s war, and I later switched 
sides.” You have the guilty verdict from the trial, and you have the very clear au- 
thorization language from the NDAA. The families of the victims have suffered 
enough. Can you please tell me, and more importantly the families and the wounded 
who are still with us, that the award for the Purple Heart is forthcoming, and when 
will it be awarded? 

Mr. McHugh. The Army is currently reviewing the eligibility for and award of 
the Purple Heart to victims of the tragic shootings at the Recruiting Station in Lit- 
tle Rock, AR, and at Fort Hood, TX, in accordance with section 565 of the NDAA 
for Fiscal Year 2014. Section 565 specifically states the Secretary of the Army shall 
assess whether the members who were killed or wounded was a “result of an act 
of an enemy of the United States.” 

As we review the cases and investigations, as well as the reports and reviews of 
these shootings, we will determine if the incidents may be characterized as either 
“international terrorist attacks” or “acts of an enemy of the United States.” Previous 
reviews of available information indicate that the attacks were the result of criminal 
acts of individuals, and that, regardless of the perpetrators’ characterization of their 
own actions, they were neither “international terrorist attacks” nor the acts of “an 
enemy of the United States” as those terms are defined in U.S. law. 

We are currently reviewing all of the Purple Heart award criteria to determine 
if the victims of the attacks meet any of the current eligibility criteria and the re- 
sults of this review will be presented to Congress later this summer. 


PROPOSED CUTS TO BRIGADE COMBAT TEAMS 

32. Senator Cruz. General Odierno, the Army’s budget proposes that we cut six 
BCTs by 2019. This is an astounding amount of land combat power that you are 
saying we must eliminate. I am greatly troubled by these proposed cuts and am not 
convinced that other less painful measures have not been taken first. For example, 
the Army’s own press release states that the Army is going to spend $7 billion on 
renewable energy projects. This is in addition to the Air Force spending money on 
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windmills in areas that don’t have wind and the Navy buying algae fuel. During 
a Senate Armed Services Committee hearing last month with Secretary of Defense 
Hagel, he said these projects may be luxuries in light of the current budget. Do you 
agree, and if so, why? 

General Odierno. The $7 billion figure refers to the total contract capacity of the 
Army Renewable Energy Multiple Award Task Order Contract (MATOC), not a com- 
mitment to buy $7 billion of renewable energy. The power purchased through the 
MATOC will be funded through the existing Army utility account over a term of up 
to 30 years, requiring no additional appropriated dollars or diversion from other ac- 
counts. In addition, this contract capacity is available for use by all of the Military 
Services. 

The Army now spends over $1 billion annually on utility bills for our installations. 
During the next 30 years, absent efficiency gains and/or lower cost energy, it is pro- 
jected that the Army’s total utility bill will be in excess of $40 billion. The Army’s 
plan is to reallocate a portion of this amount to fund renewable energy projects on 
our installations. These projects are executed in concert with the private sector, 
which provides engineering and technical expertise along with capital funds to cover 
the costs of construction. 

Awards under the MATOC were made to a total of 48 companies, including 20 
small businesses. The award recipients that are qualified through this process will 
be able to compete for future renewable energy projects issued as task orders under 
the MATOC. MATOC projects issued as task orders will be owned, operated, and 
maintained by the selected task order contractors, not the Army. 

The Army Energy Initiatives Task Force currently has over 265 megawatts of re- 
newable energy projects in the acquisition or construction phase, utilizing different 
procurement vehicles, all of which are expected to avoid future utility costs. These 
projects will be priced at or below projected conventional grid parity. Savings are 
in the form of avoided future costs or stabilization of dramatically escalating energy 
costs. Some projects will provide total installation energy requirements from on-site 
generation. Others will provide energy in emergency situations, making our installa- 
tions’ platforms for resiliency either to project military power or respond to domestic 
emergencies. These and future investments in renewable energy will add to, not de- 
tract from. Army readiness. 

33. Senator Cruz. General Odierno, should the Army cancel those $7 billion in 
renewable energy projects and try to recoup some of those savings for Army BCTs? 

General Odierno. Funding for renewable energy projects under the $7 billion 
Army Renewable Energy MATOC will come from future utility bills, not additional 
appropriated dollars or diversion from other accounts. Canceling the MATOC will 
not result in savings as the Army must continue to pay its utility bills. The $7 bil- 
lion figure refers to the total contract capacity of the MATOC, not a commitment 
to buy $7 billion of renewable energy. The power purchased through the MATOC 
will be funded through the existing Army utility account over a term of up to 30 
years. Additionally, this contract capacity is available for use by all of the Military 
Services. 


NATIONAL GUARD 

34. Senator Cruz. General Odierno, last month Secretary of Defense Hagel stated 
with respect to the National Guard versus Active Duty Army, that increasing or pro- 
tecting the Guard from cuts is not reasonable stating that, “we must prioritize read- 
iness, capability, and agility.” Setting aside readiness and agility — do you agree with 
Secretary Hagel in his statement last month that National Guard and Reserve units 
are truly less capable than their Active Duty counterparts, and if so, why, and can 
you also please explain that comment? 

General Odierno. Secretary Hagel made it clear during his March 4 testimony 
before this committee that he does not believe the Guard and Reserve aren’t capa- 
ble, but they have different responsibilities that we need to balance. The Army has 
relied on the Reserve component as an integral partner over the last 13 years in 
support of worldwide contingency operations and they have met all assigned mission 
requirements. However, there are certain capabilities that are better suited for the 
Active component and others that are better suited for the Reserve component. In 
general, organizations that are large and complex, such as ABCTs, are easier and 
cheaper to sustain at high levels of readiness if in the Active component. Units that 
are smaller, less complex, and primarily composed of soldiers with skills easily sus- 
tained in civilian employment, such as transportation companies or certain construc- 
tion engineer units, are far more cost effective in the Reserve component. Readiness, 
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capability, and agility are all critical to the success of the both the Reserve compo- 
nent and the Active component. 
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Washington, DC. 

ARMY ACTIVE AND RESERVE FORCE MIX 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:34 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Reed, Nelson, 
Udall, Manchin, Gillibrand, Blumenthal, Donnelly, Hirono, Kaine, 
King, Inhofe, McCain, Sessions, Chambliss, Wicker, Ayotte, Fisch- 
er, Graham, Vitter, Blunt, Lee, and Cruz. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. The committee wel- 
comes General Raymond T. Odierno, USA, Chief of Staff of the 
Army; General Frank J. Grass, ARNG, Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau; and Lieutenant General Jeffrey W. Talley, USAR, Chief of 
the Army Reserve and the Commanding General of the U.S. Army 
Reserve Command. Gentlemen, thank you for your service and 
thank you for joining us today for this very important hearing on 
the Army’s size and structure. 

For more than a decade, the men and women of the Active Army, 
the Army National Guard, and the U.S. Army Reserve, have 
shared the burden of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. They have 
all done what we have asked and more, and demonstrated great 
professionalism and dedication even after repeated deployments. 

All three components grew during the decade-plus of war in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. Now, with the end of the war in Iraq and the re- 
duction of our presence and our role in Afghanistan, it is under- 
standable that our Services will shrink somewhat. Because of the 
difficult choices imposed by budget caps and sequestration, reduc- 
tion in end strength and force structure will be faster and deeper 
than many expected. In developing a plan to address the budget 
caps, the Army faces the unenviable task of generating the needed 
savings while minimizing military risk. 

The Department of Defense’s (DOD) fiscal year 2015 budget re- 
quest proposes end strength reductions through fiscal year 2017 

( 695 ) 
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that would leave the Nation with an Active Army of 450,000, or 20 
percent less from its wartime high of 569,000. It would leave the 
Nation with an Army National Guard of 335,000, or 6 percent less 
than its wartime high of 354,000; and the Army Reserve at 

195.000, or 10 percent less than its high of 205,000. But these end 
strength numbers assume that the defense budget caps will be in- 
creased by $115 billion for the fiscal years 2016 through 2019. 

If the budget caps for those years remain unchanged, the Army 
will be required to cut even deeper, reducing the Active Army to 

420.000, the National Guard to 315,000, and the U.S. Army Re- 
serve to 185,000 by fiscal year 2019. The Active Army would then 
be required to divest 680 aircraft, or 23 percent of its aviation 
structure, and inactivate up to 13 of its remaining 37 brigade com- 
bat teams (BCT), while the National Guard would lose 111 aircraft, 
or 8 percent of its aviation force structure, and inactivate up to 6 
of its remaining 28 BCTs. 

General Odierno testified last week that at those levels the Army 
would not be able to meet the requirements of our defense strategy 
and that, “this will call into question our ability to execute even 
one prolonged, multi-phased major contingency operation.” 

Earlier this year, most of our Governors signed a letter to the 
President in which they opposed any cuts to the Army National 
Guard in fiscal year 2015 and through the balance of the Future 
Years Defense Program (FYDP). They also asked that all of the Na- 
tional Guard’s current operational capabilities, as well as its cur- 
rent end strength of 350,000, be preserved without change. Many 
of us would also like to be able to avoid cuts to the defense budget, 
not only to the National Guard, but also to Active-Duty Force 
structure, to military compensation and benefits, to training and 
readiness, and equipment modernization. Unfortunately, the budg- 
et situation does not offer us that option. We have many difficult 
choices ahead of us. 

For instance, the Army proposes to save $12 billion by restruc- 
turing its aviation assets. This proposal would consolidate the 
Army’s Apache attack aircraft in the Active component by taking 
Apache attack aircraft out of the National Guard and transferring 
Black Hawk helicopters to the National Guard instead. 

I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses on that subject 
on how the components of the Army will resize, restructure, and 
reorganize to make the reductions required by the budget caps now 
in law, and the impact that these changes would have on our abil- 
ity to meet our national defense strategy. 

Again, our committee is grateful to the Services and to each of 
your component contributions to our Nation. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Would you put the 
charts up on both sides? 

[The chart referred to follows:] 
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Sequestration: Degrading National Security 
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Senator Inhofe. I’d like to remind everyone why we’re here 
today. We’re talking about the yellow force structure wedge. The 
yellow wedge in there, that’s end strength, and I think we’re all fa- 
miliar with this. Each member has a copy of this chart up here. 
That’s significant because it shows the year and the amount of 
cuts. 

If you look down below you’ll see efficiencies and all that. A lot 
of times people think that through efficiencies we can accomplish 
these goals. You can see by this chart that you can’t do that. 

I was going to cover the force mix. I agree with the chairman’s 
comments on this and I think you covered it very well. 

These cuts come at a time where we’re confronting a more dan- 
gerous and volatile world. In fact, the threats we face are outpacing 
our ability to deter and confront them as a result of the massive 
cuts associated with sequestration. General Odierno, you testified 
last week that 450,000 Active soldiers, the number of Active sol- 
diers we will have by the end of fiscal year 2017, define the risk 
as significant in executing the Defense Strategic Guidance (DSG). 
If the Army goes to sequestration levels of 420,000 Active soldiers, 
the Army will not be able to implement the DSG. 

At the heart of the Total Army force mix issue is the Army’s pro- 
posal to restructure its aviation assets. While everyone is focused 
on the mix of Apaches in the Army and Reserve, the budget re- 
quest also divests the entire fleet of Kiowa Warrior armed scout 
helicopters and the TH-67 training helicopters, and transfers 111 
modern UH-60L helicopters from the Active to the Reserve compo- 
nent. Black Hawks became available because the Army cut three 
active combat aviation brigades in the budget request, so you don’t 
need, theoretically, that many. 
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I want to hear all these arguments played out today. We need 
to understand the impact of taking our Army down helow the pre- 
Septemher 11, 2001, level. I am very concerned that we are sacri- 
ficing too much capability at a time when we should be increasing 
our current structure and capabilities in these uncertain times. 

As I noted in the Army posture hearing last week, we have been 
wrong in the past when it comes to assumptions regarding the size 
of our ground forces and the capabilities required to protect this 
country. We’re poised to repeat this same mistake. I recalled when 
we had the Secretary of the Army here that the Secretary and I 
used to sit next to each other on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and can remember testimony back in 1994 that in 10 more 
years we would no longer need ground troops. We were sure wrong 
then. I think we’re wrong today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

General Odierno, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF GEN RAYMOND T. ODIERNO, USA, CHIEF OF 
STAFF OF THE ARMY 

General Odierno. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Mem- 
ber Inhofe. Before I start, I just want to let the committee know 
that as soon as we’re done with the hearing I’ll be traveling to Fort 
Hood to visit with the soldiers, families, commanders, and wound- 
ed, and will attend the memorial service tomorrow. Things con- 
tinue to progress there. I’m satisfied that, as we continue to inves- 
tigate and look at this, if we had not implemented some of the les- 
sons learned in 2009, the tragedy could have been much worse 
than it was. However, we still have much to learn about what hap- 
pened, why, and what we have to do in terms of our mental health 
screening and assessments, as well as taking care of our soldiers. 
The Army is committed to thoroughly understanding what we must 
do and the actions we must take, and we look forward to reporting 
out to you what we have found as we continue and conclude our 
investigations at Fort Hood. 

Mr. Chairman, I’m truly humbled to lead the extraordinary men 
and women of our Army, who volunteer to raise their right hand 
and serve our country. As a division, corps, and theater commander 
for over 5 years in Iraq, I’ve personally led and seen the tremen- 
dous sacrifice the soldiers from the Active Army, Army National 
Guard, and U.S. Army Reserve have made for our Nation. 

As the Chief of Staff, my focus is on ensuring all soldiers from 
all components are properly trained, equipped, and ready. Over the 
last 13 years, the Army has met the call to defend the Nation dur- 
ing two wars. From 2001 to 2011, the Army’s budget nearly dou- 
bled as we restructured, modularized, and modernized the entire 
force, especially our National Guard and U.S. Army Reserve. We 
needed our National Guard and the U.S. Army Reserve to serve as 
an operational reserve. We optimized the Army for the known de- 
mands of Afghanistan and Iraq and our emphasis was on gaining 
predictability for our deploying units. 

With the war in Iraq over, and as we continue to reduce our com- 
mitment in Afghanistan, we must confront our difficult fiscal envi- 
ronment. We must make tough but necessary choices. We must en- 
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sure we have the best Army possible, even under full sequestration. 
In developing a total Army solution for the future, the Secretary 
of Defense directed the Army to not size for large, prolonged sta- 
bility operations. Furthermore, we were not to retain force struc- 
ture at the expense of readiness, and to develop balanced budgets 
that permitted the restoration of desired levels of readiness and 
modernization by the end of the sequestration period. 

The Secretary of the Army and I provided additional guidance to 
fulfill the needs of our component commanders first, and then to 
disproportionally reduce our Active Forces while implementing 
modest reductions in our Guard and Reserve Forces. The Army and 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) conducted a trans- 
parent, open, and highly collaborative budget formulation, force 
structure, and aviation restructure decision process that included 
representatives from all components at every level. Additionally, 
experts and analysts within DOD assessed all proposals for their 
viability, ensuring the Army could meet its defense strategy re- 
quirements. 

Finally, numerous meetings of the Joint Chiefs and combatant 
commanders examined these proposals before a final decision was 
made by the Secretary of Defense. The result is a balanced ap- 
proach that gives us the best Army possible, even if sequestration 
continues in fiscal year 2016. The plan calls for end strength reduc- 
tions of 213,000 soldiers, with a disproportionate cut of 150,000 
coming from the Active Army, 43,000 from the Army National 
Guard, and 20,000 from the Army Reserve. These reductions to the 
Active Army represent 70 percent of the total end strength reduc- 
tions, compared with 20 percent from the National Guard and 10 
percent from the U.S. Army Reserve. 

We could reduce up to 46 percent of the BCTs from the Active 
Army and up to 22 percent of the BCTs from the National Guard. 
This will result in an Army going from a 51 percent Active and 49 
percent Reserve component to a 54 percent Reserve and a 46 per- 
cent Active component mix. The Army will be the only Service in 
which the Reserve component outnumbers the Active component, 
and we believe under these fiscal constraints it’s appropriate. 

The Aviation Restructure Initiative (ART) allows us to eliminate 
obsolete air frames, sustain a modernized fleet, reduce sustainment 
costs, and efficiently organize ourselves to meet our operational 
commitments and imperatives. Disproportionate reductions come 
from the Active component aviation. We will inactivate and elimi- 
nate three complete combat aviation brigades from the Active com- 
ponent. We will move all LUH-72s from the Active component to 
Fort Rucker in order to train pilots across all three components. In 
the National Guard we’ll maintain 10 aviation brigades. We will 
move Apaches to the Active component while increasing the fleet 
of UH-60s by sending 111 of the most modern Black Hawk heli- 
copters to the National Guard. The National Guard will also retain 
all of its LUH-72s and CH-47s. 

In the end, the Active component will be reduced by 686 aircraft, 
which is 86 percent of the total reduction. The National Guard will 
be reduced by 111 aircraft, which is 14 percent of the total reduc- 
tion. ART will result in better and more capable formations which 
are able to respond to contingencies at home and abroad. 
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My goal remains to sustain the National Guard and U.S. Army 
Reserve as an operational reserve. To accomplish this, we must 
take moderate reductions to overall end strength in order to invest 
in appropriate training and sustainment levels. Combat Training 
Center (CTC) rotations and maintaining more modern equipment 
is expensive. We need to have the resources to fund collective train- 
ing and to sustain equipment modernization. By taking the modest 
end strength reductions to the National Guard and Reserve, we can 
continue to retain them at the current record-high levels of readi- 
ness and modernization. 

Finally, let me address the calls for a national commission to ex- 
amine Army force structure and why we believe that such a com- 
mission is unnecessary. First, the Army worked our plans to 
downsize the force and reduce spending levels in an open, trans- 
parent, and collaborative manner that has been approved by the 
combatant commanders, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Office of the 
Secretary of the Army, and the Secretary of Defense following 
months of deliberation and analysis. 

Second, the Army continues to provide Congress with our intent, 
rationale, and proposed plan for the total Army. 

Third, our plan disproportionately reduces Active Forces over Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve Forces. With our current and future 
budget levels, cuts will happen. Our proposal adequately balances 
the importance of readiness, responsiveness, operational require- 
ments, future requirements, and cost, while providing the most ef- 
fective and efficient force for the budget allocated. 

No one is fully satisfied with the final outcome, including myself. 
However, the reality is that the funding in the future will not allow 
us to have everything we may want. These cuts will still occur even 
if we delay our decisions or fail to address the issue as a total 
Army. The results will be a hollowing out of our Army. Our soldiers 
will be less prepared and this will cost more lives in the next con- 
flict. 

Our Army is made up of professionals who have superbly exe- 
cuted their assigned missions under extraordinary circumstances. 
This Total Force plan refiects the continued commitment and sac- 
rifice of soldiers from every component of our Army. This is not 
about Active versus National Guard or U.S. Army Reserve. This is 
about providing the best total Army for our Nation. 

Our Army is getting smaller. We must be more ready in all three 
components to respond to future threats. This plan allows us to 
balance end strength, readiness, and modernization across the 
Army and sustain our critical National Guard and U.S. Army Re- 
serve Forces as viable operational reserves. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to the entire com- 
mittee for allowing me to testify. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Odierno follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN Raymond T. Odierno, USA 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, and other distinguished members of 
the committee, thank you for the opportunity to speak with you about the total force 
policy for our Army. 

Let me begin by thanking each member of the committee for your support and 
commitment to the soldiers, civilians, families, veterans, and wounded warriors of 
our Army, particularly while we remain at war and with the specter of great fiscal 
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challenges and strategic uncertainty. The Nation’s investment in your Army over 
the past decade has been decisive in ensuring the success of American soldiers on 
the battlefield and achieving our national security objectives. 

INTRODUCTION 

Despite declining resources, the demand for Army forces continues to increase. 
More than 70,000 soldiers are deployed today and about 85,000 soldiers are forward 
stationed in nearly 150 countries including nearly 20,000 on the Korean Peninsula. 
Our soldiers, civilians, and family members continue to serve with the competence, 
commitment, and character that our great Nation deserves. I am truly humbled to 
lead the extraordinary men and women of our Army who volunteer to raise their 
right hand and serve our country. As a division, corps, and theater commander for 
over 5 years in Iraq and now as the Chief of Staff, I know full well the tremendous 
sacrifice the soldiers from the Active Army, Army National Guard, and U.S. Army 
Reserve have made for our Nation. 

STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENT 

Throughout our Nation’s history, the United States has grown the Army to fulfill 
the expanded demands of war and then drawn down military forces at the close of 
every war. Today, however, we are in the process of rapidly drawing down Army 
forces before the war is over. As we consider the future size and organization of our 
Army, it is imperative we consider the world as it exists, not as one we wish it to 
be. The recent headlines alone — Russia’s unlawful annexation of Crimea, the intrac- 
table Syrian civil war, missile launches by North Korea — just to name a few, remind 
us of the complexity and uncertainty inherent in the international security environ- 
ment. It demands that we make prudent decisions about the future capability and 
capacity that we need within our Army. Therefore, we must ensure our Army has 
the ability to rapidly respond to conduct the entire range of military operations, 
from humanitarian assistance and stability operations to general war. 

ADAPTING THE ARMY FOR WAR 

The Army over the last 13 years has met the call to defend the Nation during 
two wars. In support of our war efforts, the Army’s budget nearly doubled as we 
restructured, modularized, and modernized the entire force, especially our National 
Guard and Reserve. To meet our combatant commanders’ operational requirements, 
we grew the Active Army from 480,000 to 570,000 soldiers and the Army National 
Guard from 350,000 to 358,000 soldiers. We also significantly increased the full-time 
support of our National Guard from 45,555 to 59,270 personnel (30 percent) and our 
Reserve from 19,278 to 24,672 personnel (28 percent). We increased these full-time 
support personnel to facilitate building and sustaining the unit readiness required 
to meet the rotational demands. We needed the National Guard and Reserves to be 
more ready and to serve as an operational reserve. We built the structure (1st 
Army) that enabled the rotational mobilization, training, and deployment of our 
Guard and Reserve Forces. We optimized the Army for the known demands of Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq. Our emphasis was on predictability and rotational readiness. 
We equipped and modernized the Reserve component to match their Active compo- 
nent counterparts. We included the National Guard combat formations in our Army 
Force Generation process to include Combat Training Center (CTC) rotations. From 
2001 to 2011, the Army budget grew from $79 billion to $138 billion (74 percent). 
We increased the National Guard budget from $6.9 billion to $16.1 billion (132 per- 
cent) and the Reserve budget from $4.7 billion to $8.2 billion (73.8 percent) to ad- 
dress shortfalls in individual and unit training, medical and dental readiness, and 
other areas that were inhibiting our achieving and sustaining desired readiness lev- 
els. Additionally, the overseas contingency operations funding received during this 
time period also facilitated the Army in meeting the increased demands of the two 
theaters of war. 


DEVELOPING A TOTAL ARMY FORCE POLICY 

The war in Iraq is over and we continue to significantly reduce our forces in Af- 
ghanistan. However, we remain in a period of great strategic uncertainty and fiscal 
ambiguity. Over the past 4 years, the Army has absorbed several budget reductions 
while simultaneously conducting operations overseas and rebalancing the force to 
the wider array of missions called for in the defense strategy. From fiscal year 2012 
to fiscal year 2021, the Department of Defense (DOD) will take approximately $900 
billion in reductions with the Army share of those reductions being approximately 
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$265 billion. 1 Given that personnel constitute about half of the Army’s budget, re- 
ductions in end strength and force structure are unavoidable. Our goal remains to 
properly balance end strength, readiness and modernization across our Total Army. 
To achieve these levels of spending reductions while still fulfilling the strategic de- 
mands for a ready and modern Army, an integrated Total Army approach was re- 
quired. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE GUIDANCE 

In developing our plan to size and shape the Total Army, we first took guidance 
from our civilian leadership. DOD directed the Army to not size for large, prolonged 
stability operations. For the Army, this equates to taking risk in our depth and en- 
durance characterized by later arriving forces, notably our large Guard combat for- 
mations — divisions, brigade combat teams (BCT), field artillery brigades, and avia- 
tion brigades. As we began building our fiscal year 2015 budget, the Secretary of 
Defense specifically directed the Services to not retain force structure at the expense 
of readiness to avoid a hollow force. The Secretary recognized that immediately re- 
ducing Defense budgets as a result of sequestration-level funding would adversely 
affect readiness and modernization in the next 4-5 years, but Services were directed 
to develop balanced budgets that permitted the restoration of desired levels of readi- 
ness and modernization by fiscal year 2021. 

SECRETARY OF THE ARMY AND CHIEF OF STAFF GUIDANCE 

The Secretary of the Army and I provided additional guidance to first focus on 
fulfilling the needs of our combatant commanders to the greatest extent possible 
within reduced resource levels. Specifically, we directed that we disproportionately 
reduce our full-time forces as low as we responsibly could first and then consider 
modest reductions in our Guard and Reserve Forces to achieve balance among and 
within the components in terms of end strength, readiness, and modernization. 

FORCE PLANNING PROCESS 

The Army and the Office of the Secretary of Defense conducted a transparent, 
open, and highly collaborative budget formulation, force structure, and aviation re- 
structure decision process that included representation of all components at all lev- 
els and incorporated elements of their input. Additionally, the National Guard Bu- 
reau represented the views of the Adjutants General in all deliberations and at the 
request of the National Guard Bureau, Army leadership engaged State Adjutants 
General on the budget, force structure, and aviation restructure plans on numerous 
occasions beginning in August 2013. 

The 2013 Strategic Choices and Management Review, the 2014 Quadrennial De- 
fense Review and fiscal year 2015 Program Budget Review gave us the opportunity 
to take a hard look at how best to size and organize our Army. We considered the 
unique attributes, characteristics, and complementary nature of the three compo- 
nents. This Total Army plan establishes the structural conditions to ensure our Na- 
tional Guard forces meet State responsibilities while ensuring we have adequate Ac- 
tive Forces to meet ongoing operational demands that require presence, forward sta- 
tioning and in some cases no notice deployments. All components are necessary and 
this plan allows both the National Guard and U.S. Army Reserve to continue to pro- 
vide relevant forces to implement the defense strategy domestically and overseas. 

All proposals were examined during the process. Many were infeasible because 
they did not faithfully adhere to Secretary of Defense guidance, failed to meet the 
operational demands of our combatant commanders, or did not achieve the nec- 
essary funding reductions once fully burdened costs were incorporated. Our Army 
is made up of professionals across all components who have superbly executed their 
assigned missions under extraordinary circumstances. This plan reflects the contin- 
ued commitment and sacrifice of soldiers from every component of our Army. No one 
is fully satisfied with the final outcome, including myself. However, the reality is 
that the funding in the future will not allow us to have everything we may want. 
We must make tough but necessary choices in order to balance end strength, readi- 
ness, and modernization across the Total Army so that all of our soldiers, regardless 
of component, can accomplish their missions. 


1 Consistent with the funding caps specified in the Budget Control Act of 2011, the fiscal year 
2013 budget proposed $487 hillion in DOD funding reductions over 10 years, of which the 
Army’s share was an estimated $170 billion. In addition, sequestration was triggered in 2013, 
forcing an additional $37 hillion reduction in fiscal year 2013 and threatening a further total 
reduction in DOD funding of approximately $375 hillion through fiscal year 2021, with the 
Army’s portion estimated at $95 billion. 
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END STRENGTH 

Our goal in executing reductions has been to maintain the proper balance between 
end strength, readiness, and modernization across the Total Army. We cannot hol- 
low out the Army by becoming over-manned and unprepared for future contin- 
gencies. We are reducing end strength as rapidly as possible, while still meeting our 
operational commitments, to concentrate remaining funds on rebuilding readiness. 
However, to do this we must accept greater risk in our modernization programs in 
the near term. Therefore, consistent with the defense guidance, we are in the proc- 
ess of drawing down end strength. By the end of fiscal year 2015, we will reduce 
the Active Army from a wartime high of 570,000 to 490,000, the Army National 
Guard from 358,200 to 350,200, and the Army Reserve from 205,000 to 202,000 sol- 
diers. 

But with sequestration-level caps in fiscal year 2016 and beyond, the Army will 
be required to further reduce Total Army end strength to 420,000 in the Active 
Army, 315,000 in the Army National Guard, and 185,000 in the Army Reserve by 
the end of fiscal year 2019. At these end strength levels, we will not be able to exe- 
cute the defense strategy. It will call into question our ability to execute even one 
prolonged, multi-phased major contingency operation. Our Army will not have suffi- 
cient capacity to meet ongoing operational commitments and simultaneously train 
to sustain appropriate readiness levels. 

This would be a total reduction of 213,000 soldiers since 2011, with 150,000 com- 
ing from the Active Army, 43,000 coming from the Army National Guard and 20,000 
from the Army Reserve. These end strength reductions to the Active Army represent 
70 percent of the Total Army end strength reductions compared with 20 percent 
from the National Guard and 10 percent from the U.S. Army Reserve. As we are 
executing the reductions from the war time end strength gains from the Active 
Army, this plan will retain approximately 53,000 full time support positions in the 
National Guard in order to facilitate support for future operations. This represents 
approximately 8,000 full time support positions above pre-war levels. Our Total 
Army plan will also result in going from a 51 percent Active and 49 percent Reserve 
component mix in fiscal year 2012 to a 54 percent Reserve and 46 percent Active 
component mix by the end of fiscal year 2017. The Army will be the only Service 
in which the Reserve component outnumbers the Active component. 

The President’s fiscal year 2015 budget request provides a balanced and respon- 
sible way forward in the midst of ongoing fiscal uncertainty. It allows the Army to 
reduce and reorganize forces, but incurs some risk to equipment modernization pro- 
grams and readiness. Under the fiscal year 2015 budget request, the Army will de- 
crease end strength through fiscal year 2017 to a Total Army of 440-450,000 in the 
Active Army, 335,000 in the Army National Guard, and 195,000 in the Army Re- 
serve. This should be the absolute floor for end strength reductions. In order to exe- 
cute the defense strategy, it is important to note that as we continue to lose end 
strength our flexibility deteriorates as does our ability to react to a strategic sur- 
prise. Our assumptions about the duration and size of future conflicts, allied con- 
tributions, and the need to conduct post-conflict stability operations are optimistic. 
If these assumptions are wrong, our risk grows significantly. 

These cuts will be particularly felt by our generating force that mans, trains, and 
equips our Army. We do not scale the generating force with the operating force in 
order to have capability to grow the Army in a time of war. It currently comprises 
about 18 percent of the Army, far below the ratio of the other Services. At a 440- 
450,000 end strength in the Active Force, the Army will be at risk to meet our gen- 
erating force requirements by having to reduce to historically low manning levels 
of 83,000. 

We believe that the Total Army plan balances the reductions appropriately across 
all components and achieves balance, even at the lowest estimated sequestration 
levels. This will ensure that we have the resources necessary to continue to train 
and maintain the Army and to have a force that we can still modernize effectively 
for the future. 


BRIGADE COMBAT TEAMS RESTRUCTURE 

We have undertaken a comprehensive reorganization of Army units to better align 
force structure with limited resources and increase unit capability. Reorganization 
of the current operational force of Active Army Infantry, Armored, and Stryker BCT 
from 38 to 32 reduces tooth to tail ratio and increases the operational capability of 
the remaining BCTs. All Active Army and Army National Guard BCTs will gain ad- 
ditional engineer and fires capability, capitalizing on the inherent strength in com- 
bined arms formations. 
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Previous budget cuts coupled with sequestration-level funding could result in a re- 
duction of up to 46 percent of the BCTs from the Active Army and up to 22 percent 
of the BCTs from the National Guard. Most of our contingency plans call for our 
forces being ready and deployed within 90 days to meet requirements. If we are 
forced to reduce to the lowest BCT levels under the current law caps, the available 
inventory of ready units will not meet the requirements. This would cause our na- 
tional leaders to have to make the decision of either not providing needed forces to 
our combatant commanders or deploying unready, not fully manned BCTs with lim- 
ited logistical support. Both increase the risk to mission success and our American 
soldiers. Thus, our ability to maintain the appropriate number, mix, and types of 
BCTs across the Total Army is essential. 

AVIATION RESTRUCTURE INITIATIVE 

We cannot afford to maintain our current aviation structure and still sustain mod- 
ernization while providing trained and ready Aviation units across all three compo- 
nents. Therefore, we have conducted a comprehensive review of our strategy and de- 
veloped an innovative concept to restructure our aviation fleet to address these 
issues. We considered operational commitments, readiness levels, future require- 
ments and costs. Army leadership listened carefully to National Guard concerns 
over this plan, especially the desire of the National Guard to maintain aviation bri- 
gades. The Aviation Restructure Initiative (ARI) allows us to eliminate obsolete air- 
frames, sustain a modernized fleet, reduce sustainment costs while maintaining all 
aviation brigades in the Reserve component. However, we will eliminate three full 
aviation brigades in the Active component. 

The ARI is a cascading transition of Aircraft across the Total Army. It begins as 
we divest the Army’s oldest or non deployable helicopters, the fleet of OH-58A/C, 
Kiowa Warriors, and TH-67s. We have not been successful in developing and field- 
ing a new armed aerial scout aircraft for over 2 decades. For more than 2 decades, 
our interim solution has been the OH-58D Kiowa Warrior. It has served us well 
but to keep it flying safely for another decade will require a significant investment 
of billions of dollars. Investing that sort of money in an aging platform simply does 
not make sense, if we have an option. 

Next, we will replace the OH-58Ds in the Active component with AH-64 Apaches 
already in the Active Force and with Apaches in the National Guard. In our anal- 
ysis of alternatives, we compared the Kiowa Warrior to other available aircraft, and 
determined that the AH-64 “E” Apache helicopter with the Modern Target Acquisi- 
tion and Designation System and teamed with unmanned aerial systems (UAS) is 
the overwhelming preferred aircraft in the armed aerial scout role. Teaming the 
AH-64E with UAS further expands our aerial scout capabilities. The “Echoes” can 
control the flight of the UAS and their sensors, and if armed, their weapons as well. 
Adding this new dimension to Army aviation is a significant increase in capability, 
but it also increases the training requirements of the “Echo” aviators as they are 
now controlling multiple aircraft and passing data and commands between them 
and with troops in contact on the ground, all while piloting their own aircraft, often 
at night and in dangerous terrain and weather. This teaming has already started 
in combat operations in Afghanistan with considerable success due to highly skilled 
aviators and ample unit training. Without using the Apaches to fulfill both our at- 
tack and armed aerial scout roles, we cannot generate the capacity required to fulfill 
combatant commander operational demand at our current Active component/Reserve 
component force mix. This plan allows us to facilitate the necessary collective train- 
ing for this high demand, low density aircraft, especially as we reduce our Apache 
shooting battalions from 37 to 20 in order to facilitate them in the armed aerial 
scout role. 

The Apaches removed from the National Guard will be replaced with our modern- 
ized UH-60L and they will continue to receive UH-60M Blackhawks as part of al- 
ready scheduled modernization efforts. By retiring the Kiowas and Kiowa Warriors 
and consolidating the Apaches in the Active Army to increase our total operational 
capacity, we will displace over 150 Blackhawk medium lift helicopters. The Active 
Army in turn will transfer 111 Blackhawk helicopters to the Army National Guard 
and 48 Blackhawk helicopters to the U.S. Army Reserve. These UH-60 Blackhawks 
will significantly improve National Guard capabilities to support combat missions 
and increase support to civil authorities, such as disaster response, while sustaining 
security and support capabilities to civil authorities in the states and territories. 

Finally, the Army will transfer nearly all Active Army LUH-72 Dakota helicopters 
to the U.S. Army Aviation Center of Excellence at Fort Rucker, Alabama, and pro- 
cure an additional 100 LUH-72 Dakotas to round out the training fleet. These air- 
frames will replace the TH-67 Jet Ranger helicopter fleet as the next generation 
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glass cockpit, dual engine training helicopter. Army and DOD leadership listened 
carefully to National Guard concerns over their need to retain LUH-72s to accom- 
plish state missions. At current funding levels, this plan will enable the Army Na- 
tional Guard to retain all of its LUH-72 aircraft. 

Under this plan, the disproportionate reductions, as in end strength, come from 
the Active component. Eighty-six percent of the total reduction of aircraft (687 of 
798) will come out of the Active component compared with 14 percent of aircraft 
(111 of 798) from the Guard and Reserve components. The Active Army’s overall 
helicopter fleet will decline by about 23 percent, and the Army National Guard’s 
fleet of helicopters will decline by approximately 8 percent. We have already made 
the decision to eliminate three entire aviation brigades from the Active component 
while we sustain all our aviation brigades in the Reserve components. The National 
Guard will also retain all LUH-72s, CH^7s and gain additional UH60s to accom- 
plish state missions while giving up their AH-64s in order for the Army to meet 
critical mission requirements. 

The resulting Active and Reserve component aviation force mix as a result of the 
ARI will result in better and more capable formations which are able to respond to 
contingencies at home and abroad. With this proposal, we achieve a leaner, more 
efficient, and capable force that balances operational capability and flexibility across 
the Total Army. Overall, we believe this plan will generate a total savings of about 
$12 billion.2 


READINESS AND TRAINING 

Our Army must be able to rapidly deploy, fight, sustain itself, and win against 
complex state and non-state threats in austere environments and rugged terrain. 
Readiness levels are determined primarily by the need to support requirements as 
given by our combatant commanders and our overall budget authorities to train, 
man, equip, and sustain Army units. Also, various statutes and regulations pro- 
scribe our ability to access, mobilize, train, deploy, employ, off-ramp, and cycle our 
Guard and Reserve Forces. We focus our highest readiness on those units that most 
likely will be the earliest deployers during a crisis response. These units are not 
solely Active forces. Numerous National Guard and Reserve units, especially critical 
enablers, are part of this mix. Additionally, in determining readiness levels we must 
keep in balance the need for National Guard Forces to respond in a crisis and exe- 
cute their State responsibilities. 

Our training levels for the various components are directly related to desired 
readiness levels. Home Station Training along with culminating events at CTCs are 
the primary tool the Army uses to reach necessary collective training levels for our 
units. A typical Active BCT will conduct a CTC rotation every 2 years and reach 
brigade level proficiency at the end of that training. They will have the ability to 
rapidly respond to crisis. A National Guard BCT will conduct a CTC rotation every 
7-10 years with the goal of reaching company level proficiency. However, they will 
require additional training and preparation prior to any deployment. 

'The duration of this additional training for National Guard BCTs is dependent 
on several factors, including pre-mobilization readiness and complexity of the as- 
signed mission. Experience shows us that high end war fighting capabilities require 
greater collective training to achieve combat proficiency. Due to the geographic dis- 
persion of most National Guard BCTs and coupled with limited opportunity for col- 
lective-level combined arms training, they require greater post-mobilization collec- 
tive training time to reach necessary deployment readiness levels. This process also 
substantially increases their overall cost compared to an Active BCT. 

For our aviation brigades, the requirement to conduct reconnaissance and surveil- 
lance and air ground integration requires sustained collective training that is much 
greater than just maintaining individual pilot or crew proficiency. The collective 
training between manned and unmanned systems along with coordination with 
ground forces in order to deliver accurate and effective fires is critical as we build 
our combined arms capabilities. 

As overall end strength declines, the necessity to sustain readiness becomes a 
greater imperative. This will also result in increasing demand for our Guard and 
Reserve Forces. Maintaining them as a strategic reserve is not practical in the cur- 
rent security environment. Combatant commanders’ requirements to help shape 
their theaters are growing, especially in the Asia-Pacific region, so it is highly likely 
that operational unit readiness will be fully consumed and dwell times will be sig- 
nificantly reduced. We have already suffered in our overall readiness because of re- 
duced funding under sequestration in fiscal year 2013. In order to ensure all compo- 


2 See Attachment on Aviation Restructure Initiative savings estimate. 
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nents have the necessary dollars to fund training and sustain readiness, it is critical 
to balance end strength and force structure reductions across the Total Army. 

MODERNIZATION 

Currently, our Guard and Reserve are the most modernized in the history of our 
Army. Over the last decade, the Army has improved the Equipment On Hand and 
equipment modernization levels for both the Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserve. Overall equipment on hand levels have improved significantly as a result 
of increased congressional funding and a focused effort by the Army to increase the 
modernization of the Reserve components. More importantly, the equipment pro- 
vided to the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve has been the same mod- 
ern equipment provided to the Active component, resulting in significant increases 
in modernization to 86 percent for the Army National Guard and 76 percent for the 
Army Reserve. Our modernization efforts will continue to emphasize improving 
operational capability, flexibility, and modernization across all components to ensure 
a ready and capable Total Army. However, more modern equipment is more expen- 
sive to maintain. If we are unable to balance our reductions in end strength and 
force structure across all components, the result will be an inability to sustain that 
modern equipment effectively and to obtain the capabilities needed for future oper- 
ations. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE ARMY 

There have been some calls for a National Commission to examine Army force 
structure. They point to a similar commission for the Air Force that looked at their 
structure and mix of forces between their Active, National Guard, and Reserve. We 
do not recommend a commission and believe it will hinder the Army’s ability to bal- 
ance end strength, readiness, and modernization as we downsize the force and fulfill 
conp-essional direction to reduce spending. 

First, as stated earlier, the Army worked our plans to downsize the force and re- 
duce spending levels in an open, transparent, and collaborative manner. Action offi- 
cers, general officers, and senior civilian leadership from the National Guard Bu- 
reau, Office of the Chief of Army Reserve, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Joint 
Staff and combatant commands participated in the analysis and deliberations. Nu- 
merous meetings of the Joint Chiefs addressed these issues. Opposing views and 
proposals were thoroughly debated in these meetings. Additionally, experts and ana- 
lysts within DOD assessed all options for their viability in ensuring the Army could 
meet its defense strategy requirements. All of these conversations and analysis were 
considered before the final decision was made by the Secretary of Defense. 

Second, the Army continues to be open and transparent in providing Congress 
with our intent, rationale, and proposed plan for the Total Army. We have and con- 
tinue to explain our plan in person to Governors and Adjutant Generals. We have 
and continue to explain our plan in person to Governors and Adjutant Generals. 
While no one is excited about losing any assets. Governors especially understand 
that fiscal constraints require common sense solutions. 

Third, our plan disproportionately reduces Active ground and aviation forces, and 
includes modest reductions to our National Guard and Reserve. National Guard and 
Reserves must be a part of the reductions and excluding them will mean increasing 
reductions in the Active and Reserve component, readiness, and modernization, 
thereby increasing the risk to the Army’s ability to implement the defense strategy. 
We remain committed to working closely with Members of Congress on this issue, 
but believe a commission will impede the Army’s ability to carry out its mission. 

CLOSING 

We have taken the overwhelming majority of reductions in this plan from the Ac- 
tive component. We know the importance of all three components and this plan is 
not about Active versus the National Guard or Reserve; this is about providing the 
best Total Army for our Nation. Our Army is getting smaller and we must be more 
ready in the Active, the National Guard, and U.S. Army Reserve to respond to fu- 
ture threats. This proposal allows us to balance end strength, readiness and mod- 
ernization for all of our components and sustain our valuable Guard and Reserve 
Forces as a viable operational reserve. 

Regardless of component — Active, Guard, or Reserve — our soldiers have served 
honorably with distinction and have fought bravely and tenaciously on battlefields 
to defend our country. Their service and sacrifice is something we must never forget. 
Therefore, it is incumbent on us to ensure they are organized, trained, and equipped 
to answer the Nation’s call at home and abroad whenever and wherever they are 
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needed. Our recommendation delivers the best Total Army that will allow them to 
do just that. 


Attachment - Aviation Restructure initiative Savings Estimate 

The Aviation Restructure initiative savings have two parts: procurement savings and annuai 
operating cost savings 

Procurement Savinas : The Army wiii save the taxpayers over $12B by not buying the foiiowing: 

• $3.3B for OH-58D Cockpit and Sensor Upgrade Program (CASUP) 

• $7B for OH-58D Service Life Exfension Program (SLEP) 

• $200M for TH-67 Service Life Exfension Program (SLEP) 

» $1 .4B for a new training aircraft at Fort Rucker to repiace the TH-67 

These procurement costs are driven by two key parts of the initiative: 1) Using the AH-64E Apache to 
repiace the Scout mission instead of extending the iife of the OH-58D or procuring a new Armed 
Aeriai Scout; and 2) Using an aiready existing piatform, the LUH-72 as the new training aircraft at Fort 
Rucker instead of extending the iife of the current fleet while we design and build a new trainer 


Annual Operating Cost Savinas : The Army will save the taxpayers over $1 1 B every year by 

reducing the number of helicopters and pilots by 23% in the Active Army and 8% in the Army National 

Guard 

• The Active Army will move 100 LUH to Fort Rucker, saving significant funds through 
consolidation, while at the same time, the Anny National Guard will not lose any LUH - 100% of 
the savings from the Active Component 

• The Active Army reduce by 3 Aviation Brigades (from 13 to 10), a nearly 25% reduction in 
operating costs, while the Army National Guard will retain all 8 Aviation Brigades - 100% of the 
savings from the Active Component 

• The Army will reduce operating costs by divesting nine battalions of Scout Aircraft (OH-58D), 
while the Army National Guard will divest one battalion; the Army National Guard battalion will 
receive some Blackhawks as a backfill 

• Fewer aircraft in the Army and National Guard will result in fewer pilots being trained, saving 
money at Fort Rucker 


These savings allow the Army to fund its most important priorities: modernizing our Apache, 
Blackhawk, and Chinook fleet across the Active, Guard, and Reserve, It also allows us to avoid 
creating a "hollow” force of two many aircraft and pilots, but not enough modernization and training 
dollars. 

The consolidation of the Apache aircraft into the Active formations enables us to: divest the OH-58 
fleet (which is the majority of the cost savings); reduce the number of pilots going through Fort Rucker 
(reducing operating costs); and allows us to collectively train attack/scout aviation battalions, teamed 
with UAVs, in the same location and at the same time as we train ground maneuver units, producing 
a better capability for reduced costs 


Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, General Odierno. 

General Grass. 

STATEMENT OF GEN FRANK J. GRASS, ARNG, CHIEF OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

General Grass. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, and 
members of the committee, it’s an honor to testify here today. I’m 
pleased to participate with General Odierno and General Talley to 
discuss the important issues before us. 

Before I continue. Chairman Levin, on behalf of the guardsmen, 
both Army and Air, please accept our thanks for your distinguished 
career of service to the Nation. Everyone who wears a uniform 
today has been positively impacted by your leadership. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. 
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General Grass. Let me begin by saying, to meet the challenges 
of today and tomorrow will take nothing less than a concerted ef- 
fort by the total Army, Active, Reserve, and Guard. The Guard is 
committed to being a part of that team. 

As I look to the future and envision the National Guard, I do so 
mindful of the last 12-plus years, fighting as part of a Combined 
Joint Force. Today’s Army National Guard is the best-manned, 
best-trained, and best-equipped in its history. It is accessible, 
ready, capable, and provides a significant value to the taxpayers. 
Your Guard has proven time and again that we fight our Nation’s 
wars, we defend the Homeland, and we have the structure to build 
enduring partnerships, both overseas and at home. 

During the last 12-plus years, we have deployed guardsmen over- 
seas more than 760,000 times. Domestically, National Guard sol- 
diers and airmen responded to emergencies in 53 States and terri- 
tories in fiscal year 2013. Our highly successful State partnership 
program has yielded strong military-to-military relations where 15 
of our partner nations, from Estonia to Jordan, El Salvador to 
Mongolia, have paired with our States and deployed 79 times. 

None of this is possible without the support we’ve received from 
this committee and our parent Services. The assistance Congress 
has provided in the form of the National Guard and Reserve equip- 
ment account has been invaluable. We must be careful to preserve 
the operational force we’ve built in the National Guard, but seques- 
tration already threatens the Total Force. 

The National Guard provides our country, our Army, and our Air 
Force with flexible military capability and capacity that cannot be 
easily replaced once it’s gone. 

I recently returned from an overseas trip to visit the outstanding 
guardsmen and guardswomen mobilized. In my travels, I am fre- 
quently told by commanders that when you see our soldiers in the 
combat zone they are indistinguishable as to whether they are 
guardsmen. Active Duty soldiers, or Army reservists. This is ex- 
actly the way we want it and we should be resolved to ensure it 
remains that way. 

I am proud to say that the Guard units and soldiers have accom- 
plished every mission assigned to them. This includes BCTs con- 
ducting counterinsurgency operations and combat aviation brigade 
deployments, and nonstandard units such as agricultural business 
development teams. We have done all of these missions side-by-side 
with our joint, interagency, and international partners. 

This integration did not occur overnight, nor did the evolution 
from strategic reserve to operational force. It happened far from 
home, apart from families, and with great sacrifice. 

Our National Guard soldiers tell me they want to remain oper- 
ational at some predictable level, with deployment opportunities. 
They look forward to integrated, realistic, and challenging annual 
training periods and weekend training assemblies, such as those 
that our CTCs and our state-of-the-art equipment provides. 

What I just outlined for you is how I see the Army National 
Guard as a truly solid partner both overseas and at home. How- 
ever, given the current fiscal uncertainty and turbulence, I am con- 
cerned that this vision is at high risk. Congress provided much-ap- 
preciated relief with the Bipartisan Budget Act (BBA). However, 
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even with the BBA, the Army National Guard fiscal year 2015 
budget might be reduced as much as $1 billion from the fiscal year 
2014 level. 

Chairman Levin. Could I please interrupt you, General Grass, 
for 1 minute? 

We are about to lose a quorum, and while we have a quorum, 
I want to ask the committee to consider 1 civilian nomination and 
a list of 131 pending military nominations. First, I would ask the 
committee to consider the nomination of Brian McKeon to be Prin- 
cipal Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Policy. Is there a mo- 
tion to report that nomination? 

Senator Inhofe. I so move. 

Chairman Levin. Is there a second? 

Senator Reed. Second. 

Chairman Levin. All in favor say aye. [Chorus of ayes.] 

All opposed, nay. [No response.] 

The ayes have it. The motion is carried. 

Now I ask the committee to consider a list of 131 pending mili- 
tary nominations. All these nominations have been before the com- 
mittee the required length of time. Is there a motion to favorably 
report them? 

Senator Inhofe. I so move. 

Chairman Levin. Is there a second? 

Senator Reed. Second. 

Chairman Levin. All in favor say aye. [Chorus of ayes.] 

All opposed, nay. [No response.] 

The ayes have it. The motion is carried. 

[The list of nominations considered and approved by the com- 
mittee follows:] 

Military Nominations Pending with the Senate Armed Services Committee 

Which Are Proposed for the Committee’s Consideration on April 8, 2014. 

1. In the Marine Corps, there are 82 appointments to the grade of colonel (list 
begins with Bamidele J. Abogunrin) (Reference No. 1309). 

2. Col. John R. Ewers, Jr., USMC, to be major general (Reference No. 1474). 

3. In the Air Force Reserve, there are 43 appointments to the grade of brigadier 
general (list begins with Mark W. Anderson) (Reference No. 1480). 

4. LT6 John E. Hyten, USAF, to be general and Commander, Air Force Space 
Command (Reference No. 1508). 

5. RADM(lh) Margaret G. Kibben, USN, to be rear admiral (Reference No. 1526). 

6. Capt. Brent W. Scott, USN, to be rear admiral (lower half) (Reference No. 
1529). 

7. MG Wendy M. Masiello, USAF, to be lieutenant general and Director, Defense 
Contract Management Agency (Reference No. 1538). 

8. VADM Sean A. Pybus, USN, to be Vice Admiral and Deputy Commander, U.S. 
Special Operations Command (Reference No. 1539). 

Total: 131 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Sorry to interrupt, but 
I think all of you can understand this and welcome the interrup- 
tion. 

General Odierno. I appreciate that very much. Senator. 

Chairman Levin. It’s not often you appreciate being interrupted, 
but I think in this case you probably do. [Laughter.] 

General Grass. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

General Grass. This will require the Army National Guard to ac- 
cept risks in fiscal year 2015 in certain areas. Our BCTs will be 
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limited to achieving individual, crew, and squad-level proficiency. 
Personnel will have fewer opportunities to attend schools and spe- 
cial training. Our armories, which average 44 years in age, will 
lack funding to repair those facilities except for those that have 
health and safety issues. 

Looking forward, when reduced funding levels return in 2016 we 
will have to make further difficult decisions. We also face the pros- 
pect of a reduction in Army National Guard end strength to 
315,000 by 2019. This is unacceptable risk and it jeopardizes the 
DSG. 

These fiscal challenges come at a time when we are faced with 
asymmetric threats and conventional threats from state and non- 
state actors, to include our physical environment. 

As I close, I would like to leave you with a very simple but crit- 
ical thought. The very core of the National Guard is our most im- 
portant resource, our people who have volunteered to serve. The 
well-being of our soldiers, their families, and their employers re- 
mains a top priority of every leader throughout the Guard. We will 
continue to aggressively work to eliminate sexual assaults and sui- 
cides across the force and maintain faith with our people, the very 
same people who put their faith in us. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, your 
National Guard is a combat- tested and proven hedge against uncer- 
tainty in this turbulent security and fiscal environment. Thank you 
for the opportunity to appear before you today. 

[The prepared statement of General Grass follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN Frank J. Grass, ARNG 

OPENING REMARKS 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, distinguished members of the com- 
mittee; I am honored to appear before you today representing more than 460,000 
citizen-soldiers and airmen of the Army and Air National Guard. The National 
Guard serves with distinction as the Department of Defense’s (DOD) primary com- 
bat reserve to the Army and Air Force and as the Governor’s military force of first 
choice in times of domestic crisis. Each day citizen-soldiers and airmen serving 
throughout the Nation help to achieve our Nation’s overseas and domestic security 
objectives by doing three things extraordinarily well: fighting America’s wars, pro- 
tecting the Homeland, and building global and domestic partnerships. These three 
overlapping operational missions align within Chairman Dempsey’s strategic direc- 
tion to deter threats, assure partners, and defeat adversaries while also providing 
localized, reliable, on-demand security and support to Americans within their own 
neighborhoods. The National Guard stands poised to build upon its 377-year legacy 
as an operational force deeply engrained within the foundation of American strength 
and values. 

Today, thanks to the support of Congress and the American people, after 12 years 
of war the operational National Guard is the best manned, trained, equipped, and 
led force in its history. We are able to do all of this because of our great citizen- 
soldiers and airmen. Today’s Guard is accessible, ready, and capable; and I might 
add, it provides a significant value to the American taxpayer. 

Accessible 

There is no limit to accessibility due to a full suite of authorities available to ac- 
cess and employ the Guard. Since September 11, our leaders have mobilized our Na- 
tional Guard members more than 760,000 times for overseas operations. We have 
filled every request for forces while also meeting every request to support domestic 
response missions at home. At the same time the National Guard is present in ap- 
proximately 3,000 communities and immediately accessible to their governors in the 
event of a domestic incident or natural disaster. The National Guard is scalable and 
able to provide forces for any contingency or emergency. 
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Ready 

The National Guard is at its highest state of readiness as a result of readiness 
funding and equipment modernization provided by Congress. I want to especially 
thank Congress for support provided in the National Guard and Reserve Equipment 
Account which have been critical to our equipment and modernization upgrades. 
Your support ensures that the men and women of the National Guard have the re- 
sources they need when called upon by the Nation. 

The Army National Guard adheres to the same individual readiness requirements 
as the Active Army. It differs when it comes to collective training. This difference 
is by design. All Army units, regardless of component, follow the same training 
strategy. The Army strategy reflects the characteristics of the components and 
maintains some parts of the Active Army at a higher state of readiness for nearly 
immediate employment. Leveraging the inexpensive cost of dwell. Army Guard units 
maintain sufficient collective proficiency to support leader development and are 
ready to quickly surge to a higher level of readiness. Our Brigade Combat Teams 
culminate their progressive force generation cycle at Combat Training Center rota- 
tions like their Active Duty counterparts. If mobilized, these units can achieve Bri- 
gade Combat Team level proficiency after 50-80 days of post-mobilization training. 
When deployed for operational missions Guard and Active Army units are indistin- 
guishable. Army Guard Brigade Combat Teams will not replace early deploying Ac- 
tive Army Brigade Combat Teams in their overseas “fight tonight” missions. Army 
Guard Brigade Combat Teams are well-suited for surge and post surge mission sets. 

The National Guard is the “fight tonight” force in the Homeland; ready to respond 
rapidly and decisively to the Governor’s requirements. Just as the Active Army and 
Air Force are forward-deployed around the world the National Guard is forward-de- 
ployed in communities across America. This forward presence saves lives. 

Capable 

The capability of the National Guard is exactly as it should be today. Our units, 
soldiers, and airmen have accomplished every mission assigned to them, including 
the broadest range of mission sets possible: from Brigade Combat Teams conducting 
counterinsurgency operations and Combat Aviation Brigade deployments, to expedi- 
tionary wings operating around the world, as well as non-standard units such as 
Agribusiness Development Teams. We have done all of these missions side-by-side 
with our joint, interagency, and international partners. 

The Army National Guard allows the Nation to rapidly expand the Army though 
mobilization with trained and ready units. The only way you can do this is if the 
Army Guard has sufficient capacity with the same training, organization, and equip- 
ment maintained at appropriate readiness levels. Maintaining an Army Guard with 
similar force structure to the Active component is important to growing future com- 
bat leaders and providing the necessary strategic depth we need in our land forces. 

Domestically, we have proven time and again our ability to meet the needs of the 
governors and our citizens, regardless of the scope of the crisis. Whether responding 
to a natural disaster such as Hurricane Katrina or Sandy, Colorado flooding, Cali- 
fornia wildfires, or the Boston Marathon Bombing, the National Guard is every- 
where when it is needed. 

Value 

As an adaptive force capable of rapidly generating as-needed forces, today’s Na- 
tional Guard offers significant fiscal value to the Nation for tomorrow’s turbulent 
security environment. The National Guard’s lower personnel costs and unique ca- 
pacity-sustaining strengths also provide efficiencies to free up critical resources for 
Total Force modernization, recapitalization, and readiness. At one third of the cost 
of an Active Duty servicemember in peacetime the Guard provides a hedge against 
uncertainty while allowing us to address our fiscal situation. Furthermore, every 
dollar invested in the National Guard allows for a dual use capacity that provides 
the Governors and the President capabilities to meet the demands both within and 
beyond U.S. borders. 

DOD faces tough decisions on how to balance readiness while preserving force ca- 
pacity as a strategic hedge in an uncertain and complex world. Already cuts in fiscal 
year 2015 have significantly impacted our readiness in that no National Guard Bri- 
gade Combat Teams will be sent to our Combat Training Centers. In fiscal year 
2016, if BCA level cuts are imposed, DOD and the National Guard will have to 
make even more difficult decisions than those in this budget request. We will face 
greater reductions in manpower, our modernization and recapitalization efforts will 
Be delayed significantly, and the frequency of critical collective training and leader 
development experiences, such as Combat Training Center rotations, will diminish 
or even go away. As a Total Force, this will impact the National Guard’s ability to 
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provide forces for overseas and domestic contingencies. However, as we move for- 
ward in this difficult financial environment, today’s unprecedented National Guard 
readiness posture offers options to preserve both capability and capacity rather than 
choose between them. This investment should not be squandered. 

Accountability 

Ensuring the National Guard is an effective and accountable steward of public re- 
sources begins with every soldier and airman. Innovations that improve efficiency 
must continue to be encouraged and implemented. Everyone in the National 
Guard — from general officers to privates and airmen — must adhere to, and embody, 
the ethical standards articulated in our core values. 

Our responsibility must be to ensure that the American people feel confident that 
our actions, with regard to the use of resources, are above reproach. We must audit 
activities, both inside and outside of the National Guard Bureau, to bolster an envi- 
ronment of full accountability if we hope to continue to earn the respect of the 
American public and to recruit the best and brightest that America has to offer. 

We are currently doubling our efforts to ensure that we remain good stewards of 
the tcixpayer’s money. Despite having an already lean headquarters we have fol- 
lowed the Secretary of Defense’s directive to decrease our headquarters staff by 20 
percent. We are completing a major overhaul of our contracting process through a 
number of steps, to include a revamped organizational structure to provide greater 
senior leadership oversight, improved formal training, an internal contract inspec- 
tion program, and a rewritten National Guard Acquisition Manual. We will continue 
to actively advance our methods of increased accountability as we hold ourselves to 
the highest standards of fiscal ethics and integrity. 

THE FUTURE 

Looking to the future, there are three things the National Guard will continue to 
do for this Nation extremely well. First, we will execute the warfight as the proven 
combat Reserve for both the Army and Air Force. Second, we will protect the Home- 
land as the “fight tonight” force in our local communities. Finally, the structure of 
our force, the very nature of our force, is trained for the warfight and ready to re- 
spond in the Homeland, allowing us to continue to build enduring partnerships both 
at home and abroad. 

Fighting America’s Wars 

DOD continues to meet the challenges posed by the persistent, evolving, and 
emerging threats and to engage around the world. The operational capabilities of 
the National Guard are an integral part of these efforts. Over the last decade, the 
American people’s investment has ensured the National Guard is an operational and 
integral force. Some 115,000 guardsmen have 2 or more deployments. Furthermore, 
fiscal year to date, the National Guard has deployed more than 11,000 personnel 
to 11 countries. However, we expect these deplojunents to decrease over time as the 
conflict in Afghanistan draws down. 

There is no question that National Guard citizen-soldiers and airmen training, 
equipment, and capabilities closely mirror that of their Active component counter- 
parts. We are also an adaptive force that is changing as the threats to the United 
States evolve. Modernization and equipping of Army Guard units gives the Nation 
a rapidly scalable land force to address threats to the United States and its allies. 
Sustaining the advantages of today’s National Guard requires maintaining a high 
state of readiness through some level of operational use, relevant training, and con- 
tinued investment in modernization and force structure. Thanks to the Bipartisan 
Budget Act we remain that strong operational force, but without further action by 
Congress the National Guard, along with the Army and Air Force, will have to 
make difficult choices about readiness and modernization. 

A force of citizen-soldiers and airmen that has met or exceeded established readi- 
ness and proficiency standards, the National Guard is a crucial operational asset 
for future contingencies. We will remain adaptable as we plan and prepare to oper- 
ate effectively in the joint operational environment as part of the Army and Air 
Force and execute emerging missions. 

Protecting the Homeland 

The National Guard provides the Governors with an organized, trained, and dis- 
ciplined military capability to rapidly expand the capacity of civil authorities re- 
sponding under emergency conditions. Prepositioned for immediate response in 
nearly every zip code across the country the National Guard can quickly provide 
lifesaving capabilities to the States, Territories, and the District of Columbia. 
Whether it is the 3,100 National Guard members supporting recent winter storms 
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across 12 States, 7 Civil Support Teams supporting water decontamination in West 
Virginia, or the Dual Status Command concept in support of the Super Bowl, our 
soldiers and airmen are always ready. Should the “worst day in America” occur, our 
fellow citizens and State Commanders in Chief expect us to be there; ready to re- 
spond quickly and effectively. 

The National Guard also assists U.S. Northern Command and the Military Serv- 
ices in the daily execution of Federal missions such as providing immediate response 
against weapons of mass destruction or industrial accidents. Every day Air National 
Guard fighters are protecting the Nation’s skies and the Army National Guard air 
defense forces are protecting the Homeland. The National Guard supports the De- 
partment of Homeland Security to assess the vulnerabilities of our Nation’s critical 
infrastructure, assists in interdicting transnational criminals at our borders, con- 
ducts wildland firefighting, and augments security during special events. The Na- 
tional Guard community-based tradition spans 377 years of localized experience and 
national service in times of need and is America’s clear first choice for military re- 
sponse in the Homeland. 

Building Global and Domestic Partnerships 

Each day, the National Guard strengthens and sustains partnerships around the 
world and within our communities. The National Guard’s innovative State Partner- 
ship Program pairs individual States with partner nations to establish long-term co- 
operative security relationships in support of the geographic combatant commands. 
The State Partnership Program is a joint security cooperation enterprise highly re- 
garded by U.S. Ambassadors and combatant commanders around the world that has 
evolved over 20 years and currently consists of 68 partnerships involving 74 coun- 
tries. As a result of these strong military-to-military relationships, 15 partner na- 
tions — from Estonia to Jordan, from El Salvador to Poland — have paired up with 
our States and deployed 79 times together to Iraq and Afghanistan. National Guard 
airmen and soldiers participated in 739 State Partnership Program events across all 
combatant commands in fiscal year 2013 alone. 

The three fundamental characteristics of the State Partnership Program that help 
define its success are, first and foremost, the enduring relationships fostered; the 
ability to share the National Guard’s highly relevant domestic operations expertise; 
and lastly, the National Guard’s interagency and intergovernmental role in response 
to domestic crises and disasters. Additional benefits of the State Partnership Pro- 
gram include economic co-development, educational exchanges, agricultural growth 
to build food security, and support to other Federal agencies such as the State De- 
partment. National Guard civilian expertise in areas such as engineering, emer- 
gency management, infrastructure development, and reconstruction are in signifi- 
cant demand within developing nations that are eager to partner with America, but 
require sustained trust-building engagements before relationships can realize their 
full potential. Some of today’s State partnerships span more than 20 years. During 
that time, the individual careers of National Guard soldiers and airmen have ma- 
tured alongside those of their counterparts in partner countries thereby creating en- 
during relationships. Overall, the complementary nature of the National Guard’s 
three core competencies provides a powerful security cooperation enabler for combat- 
ant commanders to employ. 

We also serve our individual States and the Nation from within the same commu- 
nities where we live and work when out of uniform. The local relationships we forge 
with our public and private partners provide daily benefits that strengthen commu- 
nities through programs such as Youth ChalleN&e — a successful community-based 
program that leads, trains, and mentors 16-18 year old high school dropouts. Over 
the past 21 years, 121,976 former dropouts have taken the “ChalleNGe” and dem- 
onstrated the program’s success. These programs enable seamless public-private 
synergy. 

Our People 

At the very heart of these core competencies is our most important resource — our 
people. The well being of our soldiers, airmen, their families, and their employers 
remains a top priority for every leader throughout the National Guard. We will con- 
tinue to ag^essively work to eliminate sexual assault and suicides across the force 
and maintain faith with our people — the very same people who have put their faith 
in us. 


PREVENT SEXUAL ASSAULT AND HARASSMENT 

Sexual assault is a crime, a persistent problem that violates everything we stand 
for. All of us have a moral obligation to protect our members from those who would 
attack their fellow servicemembers and betray the bonds of trust that are the bed- 
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rock of our culture. Eliminating sexual assault in the National Guard remains a 
moral imperative, with leaders setting and enforcing standards of discipline, cre- 
ating a culture that instills confidence in the system, and a no tolerance culture for 
inappropriate relationships or sexist behavior. 

To assist us in preventing sexual assault and harassment, in August 2012 the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau established the Office of Complex Investigations within the 
Bureau’s Judge Advocate’s Office to assist the Adjutants General in responding to 
reports of sexual assault arising in a non-Federal status. To date the Bureau has 
certified 92 specially trained investigators that are able to assist the States and to 
respond to their needs when an incident of sexual assault or harassment arises. The 
efforts of the Office of Complex Investigations to work in close collaboration with 
the State military leadership has been a tremendous success and invaluable enabler 
in assisting the 54 States, Territories, and the District of Columbia in addressing 
this most serious problem. 

Suicide Prevention 

One of the stren^hs of the National Guard is that we are representative of our 
great American society. Unfortunately, this also means that the suicide trends our 
society struggles with are also present in the National Guard. While suicides in the 
Air National Guard are decreasing, the Army National Guard rates remain high. 
Although there have been a below average number of Army National Guard suicides 
year to date in 2014, there were 119 suicides in 2013, the highest per year number 
over the past 6 years. 

To better understand and address this serious issue we have taken a number of 
actions. We have reached out to the State Mental Health Directors and Commis- 
sioners for opportunities to partner with and establish relationships, which will 
allow us to ensure that appropriate State, local, and community resources are avail- 
able to our citizen-soldiers and airmen. Furthermore, each State, Territory, and Air 
National Guard wing currently has a licensed behavioral health provider that pro- 
vides clinical mental health assessments, education, information, and referrals for 
our soldiers and airmen. These providers also act as subject matter expert advisors 
to our senior leaders. We are also working with the Air Force to learn from its supe- 
rior suicide prevention program. Fortunately, Congress allocated $10 million for ad- 
ditional Army National Guard behavioral health counselors in the fiscal year 2014 
budget. The National Guard Bureau also has representation in suicide prevention 
at the DOD level where we participate on suicide prevention committees and coun- 
cils, and to ensure we are getting the best information and the latest research. This 
is a complicated problem; however, I assure you that the National Guard will en- 
gage all support programs in order to work collaboratively to address this heart- 
breaking challenge. 

National Guard Psyehological Health Program 

Our Psychological Health Program provides ready access to high quality mental 
health services to our airmen, soldiers, and their families. We provide support to 
our members in several ways. Our State Directors of Psychological Health (DPH) 
are very effective at directly addressing help-seeking behaviors and reducing stigma 
by educating all levels of leadership about psychological health as part of force read- 
iness. In calendar year 2013 Air National Guard DPHs worked 3,600 clinical cases, 
17,000 information and referrals visits, made 54,000 outreach contacts, mitigated 
243 suicides and managed 336 high risk cases in the National Guard. We work 
closely with the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) to leverage serv- 
ices and support for our members by increasing access to behavioral healthcare and 
offering mental health vouchers through the Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration Access to Recovery program. Through HHS, the Health Re- 
sources and Service Administration identifies specific federally funded health initia- 
tives and pro^ams to better support health care needs for the National Guard pop- 
ulation, especially in remote, rural areas. Additionally, the Centers for Medicare and 
Medicaid, through our close working relationship with HHS, has trained all Na- 
tional Guard contracted counselors on the Affordable Care Act for guardsmen who 
may be uninsured or under-insured. Finally, we have a total of 174 Army and Air 
National Guard mental health counselors throughout the 54 States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia that are available to our guardsmen who are in need of 
assistance. 

National Guard Family Programs 

As Overseas Contingency Operations wind down in 2014, funding is also expected 
to decrease for our family readiness programs that are tied to the challenges our 
guardsmen face when dealing with a deployment. Our lessons learned during the 
last 12 years have shown that we cannot go back to pre-September 11 assumptions 
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with little to no support infrastructure for geographically-dispersed servicemembers 
and their families. Our family programs leverage a network of strategic partner- 
ships that enhance well-being through increased access to outreach services. For in- 
stance, 464 Army National Guard Assistance Center specialists and 91 Air National 
Guard Airman and Family Readiness Program Managers are spread throughout the 
Nation and offer immediate outreach and referral for servicemembers and families. 
Moreover, each of the 101 National Guard State Child and Youth Program Coordi- 
nators provide support to our servicemembers’ children that in 2013 saw more than 
50,000 National Guard children participate in events such as youth camps and 
councils. Maintaining access to current services and resources, particularly those 
that build strong family and spouse relationships, and strengthen financial wellness 
and employment will pay dividends in future years and will directly contribute to 
the readiness of our force. 


FISCAL CHALLENGES 

Before closing I would like to address the fiscal challenges we are facing. The in- 
vestments made in the National Guard as an operational force have served the Na- 
tion well over the past 12 plus years. None of this is possible without the support 
we have received from this committee and our parent Services. However, the uncer- 
tain fiscal environment in the future will certainly impact the Guard. Secretary 
Hagel has already outlined the significant drawdown in force structure, including 
reductions in the Army and Air National Guard. Secretary Hagel has already out- 
lined the significant drawdown in force structure, including reductions in the Army 
and Air National Guard. While Congress provided relief in fiscal year 2014 and 
2015 with the Bipartisan Budget Act, the Budget Control Act (BCA) remains the 
law. The failure to address the cuts required by the BCA will impact our ability to 
modernize and recapitalize our equipment, particularly in the Air National Guard. 
It will also degrade the readiness of the Army National Guard. 

These fiscal challenges come at a time when we are faced with asymmetric and 
conventional threats from state and non-state actors; to include our physical envi- 
ronment. These challenges demand the full capability the National Guard currently 
provides, both at home and overseas, and its ability to adapt to meet critical future 
missions. We can reduce the Force Structure of the Army Guard to 335,000 spaces, 
with an end strength of 345,000 Army guardsmen and still comply with the Defense 
Strategic Guidance; albeit at increased risk. Any cuts below this present too high 
of a risk in my view, not only in terms of the threats we face overseas, but also 
in the Homeland. 


CLOSING REMARKS: ALWAYS READY, ALWAYS THERE 

The National Guard is always there when the Nation calls. Whether serving in 
uniform or in their capacity as civilians, national guardsmen are vested in a culture 
of readiness and volunteer service. Time and time again, I see examples of where 
innovative civilian skills complement military training in operations both overseas 
and at home. Likewise, the military expertise garnered from the past 12 years of 
consistent operational use has improved our ability to support the Homeland. 
Whether responding to a manmade or natural disaster or planning for future emer- 
gencies with first responders, the unique combination of civilian and military experi- 
ence pays tremendous dividends to the American taxpayer. Today’s National Guard 
is flexible and scalable to America’s changing needs on any given day. The National 
Guard has been and will remain “Always Ready, Always There” for our Nation. 

I want to thank you for your continued support of our citizen-soldiers and airmen. 
I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, General Grass. 

General Talley. 

STATEMENT OF LTG JEFFREY W. TALLEY, USAR, CHIEF OF 

THE ARMY RESERVE AND COMMANDING GENERAL OF THE 

U.S. ARMY RESERVE COMMAND 

General Talley. Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, dis- 
tinguished members of the committee, thank you very much for the 
opportunity to appear before you today. It’s an honor to represent 
America’s Army Reserve, a lifesaving and life-sustaining Federal 
force for the Nation. 
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I would like to begin by thanking the committee for the steadfast 
support you have provided to all members of our Armed Forces and 
their families. 

The Army Reserve is a community-based force of 205,000 soldiers 
and 12,900 civilians living and operating in 54 States and terri- 
tories and 30 countries. We provide almost 20 percent of the total 
Army force structure for only 5.8 percent of the budget. That’s a 
great return on investment, especially given the positive economic 
impact we make everywhere we are. 

As the only component of the Army that is also a single com- 
mand, we are embedded in every Army service component com- 
mand and combatant command, and we currently have almost 

20.000 soldiers serving around the globe, with 6,000 still in Af- 
ghanistan. We also provide a unique linkage to industry and Amer- 
ica’s private sector, as most of our troops are traditional reservists 
who work in technical careers in the civilian sector that directly 
correlate to what they do in the Army Reserve. In fact, most of the 
total Army’s support and sustainment capabilities, such as our at- 
torneys, chaplains, civil affairs, military history, logistics, informa- 
tion operations, postal, personnel, medical, doctors, nurses, chem- 
ical, transportation, public affairs, full spectrum engineering, and 
all of that are in the Army Reserve. 

Because the majority of these soldiers are traditional Reserve sol- 
diers, they keep their technical skills sharp at little or no cost to 
DOD. Currently, 74 percent of all the doctoral degrees and almost 
half of all the master’s degrees in the total Army are held by Army 
Reserve soldiers. 

I’d like to take a few minutes to share some stories that illus- 
trate our unique capabilities and the dedication of our Army Re- 
serve soldiers and families. On November 8, 2013, a typhoon struck 
the Republic of the Philippines. The Army Reserve has almost 

4.000 soldiers permanently assigned throughout the Pacific and 
most of them are organized under the 9th Mission Support Com- 
mand, which is commanded by Brigadier General John E. 
Cardwell. I received a call the same day from General Caldwell and 
also from General Vincent K. Brooks, who’s the Commanding Gen- 
eral for U.S. Army Pacific, about the crisis and the need for imme- 
diate assistance for the Philippines. I authorized and supported the 
immediate use of a Logistics Support Vessel stationed in Hawaii 
and within 48 hours we had 13 crew members, all traditional re- 
servists, preparing to set sail. 

I also called Major General W. Gary Beard to Active Duty, an 
Army Reserve individual mobilization augmentee serving in U.S. 
Army Pacific Command (USARPAC), who left immediately for the 
Philippines to assist in leading ground coordination support of 
USARPAC. 

We conducted many more missions, but this illustrates the abil- 
ity of the Army Reserve to respond and act quickly. We exercised 
that capability every day in service to requirements at home and 
abroad. 

On October 29, 2012, Super Storm Sandy hit New York and New 
Jersey, resulting in immediate need for assistance. That day I au- 
thorized to Active Duty our emergency preparedness liaison officers 
(EPLO) for full-time support to the Federal Emergency Manage- 
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ment Agency (FEMA). EPLOs provide direct linkage to DOD in 
time of crisis. Our EPLOs, supporting FEMA and linked to Army 
North and U.S. Northern Command (NORTHCOM), quickly identi- 
fied military assistance requirements. Within 48 hours we had 
multiple units on Active Duty and en route to the east coast to as- 
sist their fellow citizens. 

Specifically, I had three dewatering and pump units providing re- 
lief located at Breezy Point, where they executed dewatering mis- 
sions and support to our citizens. In addition, we had two Chinook 
helicopter teams activated to provide support to the National 
Guard Joint Task Force Headquarters. 

These are just some of the examples of how the Army Reserve 
can immediately respond to assist Americans in need during a com- 
plex catastrophe. As the Commanding General for the U.S. Army 
Reserve Command, I have the authority to order immediate help 
when and where needed to assist our first responders, our police 
and our firefighters, and our great State force — the Army and Air 
National Guards. 

In the case of Super Storm Sandy, I ordered the troops to Active 
Duty via annual training for 29 days, which then gave us time to 
convert the orders over to 12304[a] mobilization orders, as re- 
quested by General Charles H. Jacoby, Jr., USA, the NORTHCOM 
Commander. The Army Reserve, as a dual mission force, can rou- 
tinely provide this type of support to States in need, as authorized 
under the National Defense Authorization Act of 2012. 

My last story is about an Army Reserve family, the Henshields. 
Don and Janet Henshield are like so many military families. They 
love their country and they’re proud to have their most precious re- 
source, our sons and daughters, serve in the military. What makes 
Don and Janet extra special, in my opinion, is the fact that they 
had three boys serve in combat in Iraq and Afghanistan, all as 
Army Reserve soldiers. Their sons’ names are Landon and Cody, 
and a son-in-law named Jacob. All three became wounded warriors. 
The wounds and experience of war were severe, so severe, in fact, 
that they would no longer be able to do what they wanted most, 
to serve as soldiers in the Army. 

The many months of multiple surgeries and treatments, both 
physical and mental, took a tough toll on that family, especially 
when they found out that Landon, who was finally recovering from 
his war wounds, had developed cancer. Eventually, Landon died. 
As Cody and Jacob continue to struggle with their own wounds and 
the grieving associated with losing Landon, my wife and I got to 
know this family well. In fact, my wife visited with them regularly 
during this entire tragic ordeal. 

But this story has a happy ending. Normally what I’ve seen in 
similar circumstances is a family that hates the military. But not 
here. Don, Janet, and the whole family appreciated the tremendous 
support the Army Reserve and our whole Army family gave them 
under the most difficult situation you could ever find yourself as 
a family. Their courage, their commitment to our Army and to the 
Nation, make my contributions and those of so many others pale 
in comparison. Don and Janet represent to me the best of what it 
means to be American. I will miss Landon, especially our talks 
about my Jeep J-10 pickup, which is a classic, and on television. 
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Duck Dynasty, he liked that show. But he taught this soldier a lot 
about giving and a lot about dying. 

In closing, since September 11, 2001, more than 275,000 Army 
Reserve soldiers have been mobilized. Like all Reserve components, 
we have become part of the operating force, and I’m sure we all 
agree that we must preserve that capability. Essential to this effort 
is the necessity to maintain our full-time support, which is cur- 
rently authorized at 13 percent, the lowest of any Service or compo- 
nent. The DOD average for the Reserve component is 19.4 percent 
full-time support. 

In addition to increasing our full-time authorizations on parity 
with the DOD average, I urge your support on two very important 
legislative proposals that have been submitted to the committee on 
modifying the military technician program. These proposals allow 
for greater flexibility and upward mobility for our members in and 
out of uniform. 

As you are aware, I have provided the committee a statement 
that outlines the challenges of the Army Reserve and some specific 
ways the committee and Congress can assist us in keeping us via- 
ble and strong in service to others. I ask for your continued support 
for all of our Services and components as we keep America secure 
and prosperous. 

I very much look forward to your questions, twice a citizen and 
Army Strong. 

[The prepared statement of General Talley follows:] 

Prepahed Statement by LTG Jeffrey W. Talley, USAR 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, thank you for the opportunity to represent the more than 200,000 soldiers, 
civilians, and family members of the U.S. Army Reserve. On their behalf, I would 
like to thank the committee for the steadfast support you have provided to them, 
especially during the past 12 years. 

AMERICA’S OPERATIONAL RESERVE FORCE 

The Army Reserve is America’s dedicated operational Federal Reserve of the 
Army — a premier provider of trained, equipped, ready, and accessible soldiers, lead- 
ers, and units to the Total Army, the Joint Force, and our combatant commanders 
worldwide. 

Since September 11, 2001, more than 275,000 ^ Army Reserve soldiers have been 
mobilized and seamlessly integrated into the Active Army and the Joint Force. 
Today, more than 19,000 still serve in direct support of Army Service component 
commands and combatant commands across the globe, including nearly 4,000^ sol- 
diers in Afghanistan. 

Yet, while we are no longer in Iraq and could soon be out of Afghanistan, we face 
a world, as Secretary Hagel recently described it, that is growing ever more “vola- 
tile, . . . unpredictable, and in some instances, . . . threatening to the United States.”® 

Continued regional instability, violent extremism, the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, and any number of other factors, would seem to predict that the 
future global security environment is likely to be even more complex and potentially 
dangerous than it is today. So we must be prepared to meet the threats and chal- 
lenges of the future. 


^275,542 since September 11, 2001, as per G— 3/5. Source: HQDA system “MDIS” Mobilization 
Deployment Information System. 

2 From G-3/5: as of March 11 2014, 18,990 AR soldiers were on duty in support of ASCC/ 
COCOMS, and 3,951 Army Reserve soldiers were in Afghanistan. 

® “We are repositioning to focus on the strategic challenges and opportunities that will define 
our future: new technologies, new centers of power and a world that is growing more volatile, 
more unpredictable, and in some instances more threatening to the United States.” 
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ARMY RESERVE CAPABILITIES VITAL TO MISSION SUCCESS 

Never before in the history of our Nation has the Army Reserve been more indis- 
pensable to the Army and the Joint Force, and the reason is the critical skills and 
capabilities they bring to the fight — skills often acquired through soldiers’ civilian 
careers and honed in service to our Nation. 

We not only provide professional skills and capabilities vital to the success of the 
Total Army and the Joint Force — but we also provide capabilities not found any- 
where else in the Active Army, the Army National Guards, or our sister Services. 
Most, if not all, of those capabilities are vital during major combat operations but 
also vital during times of local and national emergencies affecting the Homeland. 

Those capabilities include theater-level transportation and sustainment, pipeline 
and distribution management, railway and water terminal operations as well as 
other high demand career fields such as doctors and nurses, lawyers, engineers, and 
cyber warriors. Put simply. Army Reserve citizen-soldiers add the operational flexi- 
bility and strategic depth so essential to the Army’s ability to Prevent, Shape, and 
Win across the full range of military operations in which our Nation is, and will 
continue to be, engaged. 

A significant portion of the Army’s technical enablers — including 90 percent of 
civil affairs, 66 percent of logistical units; 60 percent of doctors, nurses, and other 
health professionals; 40 percent of transportation units; 35 percent of engineers; 24 
percent of military police, as well as quartermaster and ordnance units — are pro- 
vided by the Army Reserve. As a single command with an authorized end strength 
of 205,000 soldiers and 12,600 civilians arrayed under a variety of theater com- 
mands, the Army Reserve has the flexibility to quickly tailor or task-organize for 
any mission in sizes ranging from individuals to large formations. 

Indeed, steady demand for Army Reserve capabilities has introduced a new para- 
digm of reliance on the Army Reserve as an essential part of our national security 
architecture. 

As a dedicated Reserve Force under Federal control, the Army Reserve is an in- 
dispensable Total Army partner that is ready and accessible 24/7. It provides direct 
and immediate access to high-quality, operational soldiers, leaders, and units for 
both planned and emerging missions. Our focus to support the Army’s Regionally 
Aligned Forces ensures that Army Reserve soldiers and leaders will be ready to sup- 
port the Department of Defense’s global requirements. 

DEFENSE SUPPORT OF CIVIL AUTHORITIES 

In the National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 2012, with the 
enactment of section 12304a of title 10, U.S.C., Congress provided the Department 
of Defense with new Reserve component access authority that allows soldiers to be 
involuntarily mobilized for up to 120 days to assist our fellow Americans in the 
United States during domestic emergencies, when Federal Assistance is requested 
by the Governors. The same lifesaving and life-sustaining capabilities so essential 
to missions abroad make the Army Reserve an optimum force for preserving prop- 
erty, mitigating damage, and saving lives here at home. 

In fact, key capabilities in high demand during a major disaster, such as an earth- 
quake or hurricane, are prominent in the Army Reserve and nearly all Defense Sup- 
port of Civil Authorities response missions could benefit from the Army Reserve’s 
unique capabilities and core competencies. In addition to those already mentioned. 
Army Reserve capabilities also include aviation lift, search and rescue, or extraction; 
quartermaster units (food, shelter, potable water, heated tents, et cetera); protection 
of key infrastructure; supply; civil affairs; public affairs; public and civilian works; 
as well as a significant portion of full spectrum engineer capability — with some ca- 
pabilities almost exclusively within the Army Reserve. 

Our Expeditionary Sustainment Commands deploy to locations devoid of infra- 
structure and quickly open seaports and airports, while our logistics and supply 
chain personnel are experts at moving supplies into affected areas. 

Army Reserve aviation units include medical evacuation helicopters, and fixed 
wing aircraft that can provide quick transportation in a disaster response area, and 
heavy lift helicopters that can rapidly move relief supplies, equipment and construc- 
tion material into devastated areas. 

Our Engineer units include search and rescue teams, debris removal capabilities, 
horizontal and vertical construction, and bridge construction capabilities. We even 
have a prime power company, headquartered at Eort Belvoir, VA, that provides com- 
mercial-level electrical power to affected areas. 

We also provide 100 percent of the Army’s Emergency Preparedness Liaison Offi- 
cers (EPLO), and nearly 50 percent of the Department of Defense’s EPLOs, who 
maintain communications between the Department of Defense, Eederal, State, and 
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local governments, and nongovernmental organizations to coordinate assistance be- 
tween all parties during emergency response events. They serve as subject matter 
experts on specific capabilities, limitations, and legal authorities and keep track of 
Army Reserve capabilities in their States and regions. 

Thus, the same trained and ready forces that provide indispensable and imme- 
diately accessible capabilities for operations abroad, today stand ready to support 
domestic emergency and disaster relief efforts at home. 

A GOOD RETURN ON AMERICA’S INVESTMENT 

The Army Reserve provides all of these capabilities, and nearly 20 percent of the 
Army’s trained soldiers and units, for just 6 percent of the total Army budget. 

We are the most efficient and cost-effective Reserve component and the lowest 
ratio of full-time support to end strength in the entire Department of Defense — 
about 13 percent. With our unique structure of combat support and combat service 
support, or technical enablers, the majority of our soldiers are traditional Army Re- 
serve soldiers, with full-time jobs in the public and private sectors that keep their 
technical skills sharp at little or no cost to the Department of Defense. 

For many missions supporting a Combatant Command’s Theater Security Co- 
operation Strategy such as Build Partnership Capacity, it makes sense to leverage 
the capabilities of the Army Reserve, especially since Congress increased direct ac- 
cess to our capabilities with the enactment of section 12304b of title 10, U.S.C., in 
the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2012. So, in this era of constrained fiscal resources, using 
the Army Reserve is a particularly cost-effective way to mitigate the risks while si- 
multaneously maintaining an operational reserve. 

In addition to the return on investment the Army Reserve provides to the Army 
and the Department of Defense, there is also a return in the form of a positive eco- 
nomic impact to States and communities across the United States. 

Each year the Army Reserve invests billions in local communities, in the form of 
payroll to local soldiers and Army Reserve civilian employees; utilities and other 
services to municipalities; civilian contractors and administrative support; as well 
as professional, scientific and technical services in areas like environmental clean- 
up and protection — which in turn generates tens of thousands of new food industry, 
service-related, and other non-Department of Defense jobs, creating new income for 
families and a positive economic climate for State and local communities. 

A NEW GENERATION OF ARMY RESERVE LEADERS 

For these and many other reasons, the Army Reserve that some people still recall 
from the 1990s is long gone. As my predecessor testified 3 years ago to the Senate 
Appropriation subcommittee, “I have seen the Reserve of the future and it is now.” 

Today’s citizen-soldiers are highly educated and professionals in their civilian ca- 
reers. They are our doctors, lawyers, academics, scientists, engineers, and informa- 
tion technology specialists on the leading edge of their fields — a new generation of 
soldiers who grew up with technology in their hands, practice it in their professions 
and leverage it while in uniform. Today, 75 percent of the doctorate degrees in the 
Total Army and half of the master’s degrees are found in the Army Reserve. Our 
soldiers’ education and skills are invaluable to the civilian career fields in which 
they work, but they are also invaluable to the Army Reserve. 

Physically and mentally fit, and fundamentally resilient. Army Reserve soldiers 
are America’s steady state, operational reserve Force. In times of crisis or national 
emergency, the Army Reserve can respond quickly to our Nation’s call. A ready 
Army Reserve not only offers the Nation an insurance policy, but it can provide an 
opportunity to create a “Soldier for Life” when soldiers leave Active service due to 
downsizing. Transitioning these soldiers to the Army Reserve helps the Army keep 
faith with them and their families who have a propensity to serve. Becoming a “Sol- 
dier for Life” preserves the taxpayer’s investment in training them and offers new 
military career tracks that may bridge the transition for soldiers and their families. 

Offering a continuum of service option supports the Chief of Staff of the Army’s 
recent guidance to leverage the unique attributes and responsibilities of each compo- 
nent and preserves the operational experience gained from more than 12 years of 
war while continuing to prepare soldiers and units for future challenges. 

FISCAL YEAR 2015 BUDGET AND BEYOND 

In his February 24 preview of the fiscal year 2015 budget. Secretary Hagel echoed 
the Chief of Staff of the Army’s concern for the future, citing the need to ensure 
a “highly ready and capable Army, able to dominate any opponent across the full 
spectrum of operations.” 
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To achieve the balance between the budget caps and military strength, the Sec- 
retary said, we must reduce our structure by fiscal year 2017 in all three compo- 
nents. The Army Reserve will reduce from our current end strength of 205,000 to 
195,000. 

While “the changes would result in a smaller Army,” the Secretary said, the re- 
ductions “would help ensure that the Army remains well-trained and clearly supe- 
rior in arms and equipment.” 

General Odierno’s directive for an Army Reserve end strength of 195,000 soldiers 
by 2017 is an acceptable risk to sustain a ready and operational Army Reserve. It 
preserves the combat tested experience of today’s generation that will be used to 
train the next generation and keep us prepared for the future. 

Conversely, if the Budget Control Act remains unchanged for fiscal year 2016 and 
beyond, and the Army Reserve is directed to significantly lower its end strength by 
another 10,000 soldiers, it would negatively impact our ability to provide technical 
enablers, skills, and capabilities vital to success in many missions. 

AMERICA’S ARMY RESERVE: A LIFESAVING, LIFE-SUSTAINING FORCE FOR THE NATION 

Whether it is providing trained and ready forces for combat missions, contingency 
operations abroad, or saving lives and protecting property at home, today’s Army 
Reserve is America’s lifesaving, life-sustaining force for the Nation. 

For more than 12 years, through two major conflicts and numerous contingency 
operations, the Army Reserve became a full partner with America’s Active-Duty 
Forces. We now have more combat veterans in our ranks than at any point in recent 
history, and many thousands more preparing to serve if called. 

Indeed, I can say, without hesitation, that we have, quite literally, the best Army 
Reserve in history. In the future, they may be needed more than ever. 

Thank you for the steadfast support Congress has always provided our Army Re- 
serve men and women who have served our country so selflessly during the past 
12 years, and continue to do so every day. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much, General Talley. 

Let’s have a 7-minute first round. 

General Odierno, first, please pass along to the Fort Hood family 
and the Army family, the thoughts and the condolences of this com- 
mittee, if you would. 

On the ART, what I’d like to do is first call on you. General 
Grass, to outline the alternative that you’ve offered. Then, I’m 
going to call on General Odierno to comment on that proposal. I 
think we have to get into this issue. It’s one of the important issues 
that we are going to he struggling with. General Grass, could you 
outline the proposal which you offered to the Chiefs as an alter- 
native to the one which they adopted? 

General Grass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, let me say that 
over the past 12-plus years as we’ve deployed our aviation teams. 
I’ve had an opportunity to visit some of those facilities, to visit the 
great men and women, and they are very thankful for the upgrades 
that we’ve received, almost $900 million in upgrades over the 
years. 

They have fought hard, no doubt. A unit just returned from Mis- 
souri, my home State, after many hours in combat. In fiscal year 
2013 we actually attracted 45 Active Duty AH-64 pilots. I hope 
whatever the outcome is, we can continue to attract those Active 
Duty folks as they make that decision to go back into civilian life, 
but stay with us in the National Guard. That 45 represented a sav- 
ings of $36 million to DOD by being able to bring them in. But 
something larger than that was the combat experience they 
brought to the Guard in addition to our warriors. 

Sir, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we have fought and 
we have discussed these topics many times. I provided my best 
military advice. I have assessed the risk. I’ve given the cost, but 
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the decision’s been made, Mr. Chairman, and my job now is to 
begin to look at the effects across the States and figure how we’re 
going to execute this plan. 

Chairman Levin. Let me ask you this about the $12 billion in 
savings which will result from your proposal. About $10 billion, as 
I understand, comes from the ffiowa Warrior cancellation, in effect, 
of the upgrades. Is that true? 

General Odierno. Yes and, in addition to that, the elimination 
of three complete combat aviation brigades out of the Active 
component. It’s a combination of eliminating all OH-58Ds and 
OH-58A/Cs, as well as eliminating three complete aviation bri- 
gades out of the Active component. 

That causes us to generate a savings that enables us to reinvest 
that savings back into training, back into modernizing the fleet 
that we have, and actually moving some aircraft from the Active 
to the Reserve component in terms of UH-60s. 

Chairman Levin. Could you give us for the record the portion of 
the $12 billion that is in the budget before us for the authorization 
bill before us? In other words, how much of that $12 billion in sav- 
ings is actually counted in the 2015? 

General Odierno. All of it, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Pardon? 

General Odierno. All of it. 

Chairman Levin. All the $12 billion? 

General Odierno. Not in 2015, now. That’s across the total 
FYDP. 

Chairman Levin. Right. If you could break it down year-by-year 
for us? 

General Odierno. In 2015 it’s approximately about $2 billion. 

Chairman Levin. If you could give us for the record how that’s 
broken down, that would be helpful. 

General Odierno. I will. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In fiscal year 2015, total cost avoidance is $245.01 million; in fiscal year 2016, 
$223.12 million; in fiscal year 2017, $257.22 million; in fiscal year 2018, $308.32 
million; and in fiscal year 2019, $423.42 million, for a total of $1.46 billion across 
Program Objective Memorandum fiscal years 2015 to 2019. The remaining $10.5 bil- 
lion in cost avoidance are from purchases and modernization efforts which will no 
longer be required in fiscal year 2020 and beyond. 

Chairman Levin. As I understand, your testimony. General 
Odierno, was clear in terms of whether or not we should have a 
committee appointed the proposal that there be a commission. I’m 
wondering if our other two witnesses would comment on that pro- 
posal. General Grass, then General Talley? General Odierno has al- 
ready indicated his opposition to that proposal. What is the Guard’s 
view of it? 

General Grass. Mr. Chairman, a year and a half ago when I 
stepped into this job we were faced with similar challenges, dif- 
ferent in some ways, as the Air Force struggled with the 2013 
budget. At that point. General Welsh and I, both coming on to the 
jobs, committed to work together and try to find a solution that 
was best for the total Air Force and for the Nation. 

General Welsh set on a path and we included in his committee, 
in his team effort, an Air National Guardsman. He included an Ac- 
tive National Guard and an Air Reserve Guardsman in that team. 
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which helped set the path. That team came up with about half of 
the solutions that the committee had proposed when they made 
their announcement in February. 

Since then, the information we’ve received from that committee 
has been very helpful, and we’re continuing to look at its rec- 
ommendations. As we look to 2023 and with the fiscal realities 
we’re facing, who would not want an independent look? This com- 
mittee is going to have to help us through this. I would think you 
would want an independent look as well. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

General Talley? 

General Talley. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the question. To 
be frank, it’s not clear to me today why we need a commission. I 
understand the bill that’s been introduced, but I think the Army, 
Active, Guard, and Reserve, working through Congress, can lead 
through these challenging times. If a commission were to be estab- 
lished, as directed by Congress, I think obviously, to echo what 
General Grass has said, we have to make sure that those members 
truly understand and represent the different components. 

The final comment I would make is, it’s very important to me to 
caution anybody from applying Army Reserve conclusions from 
commissions of other Services. I’m thinking specifically of the re- 
cent report from the Air Force commission [National Commission 
on the Structure of the Air Force: Report to the President and Con- 
gress delivered on January 30, 2014]. There were some interesting 
recommendations that came out of that that I’m concerned could 
affect the U.S. Army Reserve Command. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Levin. My final question is to General Odierno. Is it 
correct that Acting Deputy Secretary of Defense Christine Fox 
tasked the Office of Cost Assessment and Program Evaluation 
(CAPE) to conduct its own independent assessment of the Army 
force mix options, including aviation and restructure issues? I un- 
derstand that the CAPE analysis agreed with the Army’s assess- 
ment as reflected in the budget request. 

First of all, is that true, very quickly if you can give us a yes or 
no to it? If not, give us a more accurate or complex answer. But 
also, can you tell us whether or not the results of that analysis 
were shared with the Council of Governors? 

General Odierno. Mr. Chairman, yes, they did an independent 
assessment; and yes, it was shared with the Council of Governors, 
the assessment that they did. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to get back to the end strength question. This would be 
for General Grass and General Talley. By the end of fiscal year 
2015, the Army end strength will be 450,000 Active, 335,000 
Guard, and 195,000 Reserve. In General Odierno’s statement in 
talking about force levels he said: “The Army will be able to exe- 
cute the 2012 DSG at this size and component mix, but at signifi- 
cant risk.” 

Do the two of you agree with his statement? Does that represent 
your feelings of your components? 
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General Grass. Senator, yes. The 335,000 force structure level is 
not consistent with what the governors and adjutants general have 
asked for. We’ve actually asked for a higher end strength. But at 
the 335,000, yes, we could. 

Senator Inhofe. You could do it, but at significant risk? 

General Grass. Significant risk. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you agree with that. General Talley? 

General Talley. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Inhofe. All right. For all three of you: Without a long- 
term solution to sequestration, let’s assume the worst happens. The 
Army end strength would then be 420,000, the National Guard at 
315,000, and the Reserve at 185,000. At the Army posture hearing 
last week. General Odierno said at 420,000 end strength sequestra- 
tion levels, the Army could not execute the DSG. 

Does this hold true for the Reserve and the Guard? 

General Grass. Senator, yes, it does. 

General Talley. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Inhofe. General Odierno, on January 7, at a National 
Press Club event, you said: “First is the Army. For many years 
now, it’s structured to be complementary, and what I mean by that 
is, you have an Active component that has a certain capability, you 
have a National Guard that has a certain capability, and you have 
an Army Reserve that has a certain capability. The capabilities are 
not interchangeable.” 

Then, General Grass, 2 days later at the same forum you said: 
“However the Army looks or however the Air Force looks, we have 
to be interchangeable. We’ll never be identical to them. They’re not 
going to be, and we’re not going to tiy. They will never be identical 
to us because of that Homeland mission, where we roll out the 
gate. But we have to be complementary to each other.” 

It appears that you agree that Active and Reserve Forces must 
be complementary, but you don’t agree on the interchangeability. 
I’d like to ask why that would be. Let’s start with you. General 
Odierno. 

General Odierno. Thank you. Senator. First, it has to do with 
a combination of things. When I look at the force, I look at readi- 
ness, I look at responsiveness, and I look at all kinds of things. The 
bottom line is, because of the Active component being collocated, 
having ranges, air ranges, and ground ranges readily available to 
them on a daily basis, they’re able to sustain a significantly higher 
readiness rate. They’re more capable and they’re more responsive. 
They provide us a capability that the National Guard will not. 

But with mobilization time, with post-mobilization training, then 
the National Guard can provide us that capability. But it is not the 
same capability. They are not interchangeable. They are com- 
plementary to each other. The Active component provides the ini- 
tial force, no notice, and capable of responding, especially for the 
more complex organizations. 

For less complex organizations, actually they’re closer to being 
interchangeable, for example, a maintenance unit or a transpor- 
tation unit. Where it becomes difficult is when you require a sig- 
nificant amount of collective training, which is BCTs, aviation 
units, et cetera. That’s where they are not completely interchange- 
able; they’re complementary. 
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Senator Inhofe. General Grass, 2 days later you made your 
statement. 

General Grass. Senator, I’ve made three trips overseas since I’ve 
been in this job, and every time I hear the same thing. The com- 
manders on the ground, and it doesn’t make any difference which 
Service or which country in some places they’re supporting, tell me 
they can’t tell the difference. 

Senator Inhofe. This is a disagreement between the two of you, 
is that right? 

General Odierno. It is. 

Senator Inhofe. All right, that’s fine. When you see statements 
like that, we need clarification up here around this table. 

For all three of you, what I’ve heard in testimony and in the 
press recently is that the National Guard can provide combat 
troops at a fraction of the cost of the regular Army. We constantly 
hear cost as the compelling argument for retaining National Guard 
end strength and there are models that can prove that assertion. 

These factors. I’m sure, played a major factor in the Department 
of the Army’s planning for component size and mix. However, cost 
is only one of many factors to consider in deciding Army force mix. 
Equally, if not more important, are other factors, such as readiness 
and demand, that should be used in determining the mix. 

I’d like to hear from each of you as to what should the critical 
factors be in determining the appropriate size and mix of the Army 
and of our Reserve component? 

General Odierno. Senator, first a couple. We look at flexibility 
and agility. We look at readiness levels. We look at responsiveness. 
We look at current operational commitments. We look at future re- 
quirements and we look at cost. Those are the things that we take 
a look at. I would say in the proposal that we have provided that’s 
why we’re taking 70 percent of the total reductions out of the Ac- 
tive component. That gets after the cost factor. 

However, in order to sustain flexibility, agility, readiness, and re- 
sponsiveness, we have to sustain a level of Active component struc- 
ture. With sequestration, we take 150,000 soldiers out of the Active 
component. That is a significant reduction, 46 percent reduction in 
BCTs. We’re removing three complete aviation brigades. We’re tak- 
ing a significant amount out of the Active component, which is di- 
rectly related to the cost factor. 

I cannot go any lower. In order to meet our budget requirements, 
we had to take a smaller portion out of the National Guard and 
U.S. Army Reserve, understanding that they do cost less. That’s 
why we took a much smaller reduction out of the National Guard 
and the U.S. Army Reserve. 

Senator Inhoee. I appreciate that, and that’s the reason I asked 
the question. It appears to me that everything nowadays is budget- 
driven. 

What do you think about the cost factor? Do you agree with Gen- 
eral Odierno? 

General Grass. Senator, there’s a tough issue that always comes 
up every year, and it’s what the right mix is between the Active 
component and the Guard. That starts with understanding the re- 
quirement the Nation is asking us to do and how much time we 
have to get ready to go. Then we can determine what readiness lev- 
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els our Guard needs to be at. For those in the Homeland, though, 
they have to be ready all the time at some level. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you agree. General Talley? 

General Talley. Sir, I do agree with General Odierno’s assess- 
ment. For me, it’s about performance, cost, and risk. Performance 
is about effectiveness. You have to be effective. Cost is you want 
to, obviously, be efficient, but you can’t just look at it as a money 
drill. You have to be effective and efficient, so you have to balance 
that risk, low or high risk, which is why, as General Odierno de- 
scribed, in our Active component we have to have those combat for- 
mations ready to go. It’s a little easier for me to have combat sup- 
port and service support in the Army Reserve to provide that sup- 
port to the combat formations of the Active component or to the 
National Guard. 

Senator Inhofe. My time is expired, but I’m glad you brought up 
the risk factor. Risk means lives and I think we all need to under- 
stand it. We do understand it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General Odierno, we understand Active Forces are in various lev- 
els of readiness, with I presume still the 82nd being the lead divi- 
sion in terms of hours in getting units out the door. But are you 
prepared to order any of your Active Forces into a combat situation 
virtually immediately, given transportation and all the other issues 
aside, because of their readiness? 

General Odierno. Right now, as I have publicly said before, we 
are building readiness right now. Because of the sequestration and 
how it’s been executed, our readiness is lower than it normally 
would be. By the end of this summer, we plan on having about 14 
to 16 brigades ready, so we would be prepared to immediately send 
them as soon as they were noticed, including the combat service 
support structure that would go with that. 

Senator Reed. General Grass, let’s move forward to the end of 
the summer. Would you be prepared to send one of your National 
Guard brigades immediately into combat without any training? 

General Grass. Senator, no. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. There is a difference between Active 
Forces and National Guard Forces in terms of national security 
and the ability to respond quickly. I sense, and the point you’re try- 
ing to make. General, as the Active Force gets smaller, the ability 
to project these forces immediately becomes more critical; is that 
correct? 

General Odierno. It is. The smaller we get, the more ready we 
have to be, in the Active component, in the National Guard, and 
the U.S. Army Reserve. 

Senator Reed. My observation has been that our National Guard 
when they’re deployed and our Reserve when they’re deployed is 
one Army. There is no difference. The skill level, ironically, is 
sometimes higher in the Reserve and National Guard because pi- 
lots, for example, have been flying the same platform for 20 years, 
and in the Army you move around. 
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But the issue also is the unit you deploy. The typical deployment 
unit is a brigade. You train at the brigade level, I assume, General 
Odierno, is that correct? 

General Odierno. We do. Senator. We train at the battalion and 
brigade level. The advantage we have is at our installations, 
whether it be Bliss, Bragg, Carson, or other installations. They 
have the air space and ground capability, and they’re collocated 
with all the aviation, their ground forces, and their support. They 
can train at a battalion, brigade, and even division level, if nec- 
essary, where in the Guard we can’t until we deploy them to a 
CTC. That’s the difference. We just have the resources and capa- 
bility to do it. But if they had those they could do it as well. But 
they don’t have the time or the large installations to do that. 

Senator Reed. General Grass, essentially, again, my recollection 
is that Guard units are extremely capable. In fact, as I would sug- 
gest, some of the individual guardsmen have more skills than some 
Active Forces because of their experience. But typically the training 
level and the training test of the year is at the platoon and com- 
pany level; is that fair? 

General Grass. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Reed. Yes, it is. I don’t want to cut you off. 

General Grass. With the projections that we have right now for 
fiscal year 2015, we’ll have to drop that level. We won’t have the 
funding. Then we will also lose two of our rotations to the CTC. 

Senator Reed. That’s something that we all have to reflect upon 
in terms of the costs, as Senator Inhofe pointed out, of the seques- 
tration impact. But typically, how often does one of your brigades 
assemble and go to a training center? 

General Grass. Senator, before the war started we had 15 bri- 
gades that were held at a higher state of readiness. They were 
given more resources. Of our 32 brigades at that time, we eventu- 
ally came down to 28. But of those 15 that received greater re- 
sources, they got a chance about 1 in every 7 or 1 in every 8 years, 
depending on whether they were light or heavy. 

The real value, though, of the CTC is not just the rotation. The 
rotation will ratchet it up to whatever level you want to go in there 
at. It’s premier, there’s nothing like it in the world. The real value 
is when you step up and you sign up for that rotation, even at the 
squad and individual crew level, you begin to focus at that brigade 
operational level. 

Senator Reed. General Odierno, what’s the impact on your rota- 
tions at the National Training Center (NTC), given the budget? 

General Odierno. Last year we had to cancel eight rotations to 
the NTC. We’re in catch-up mode this year. We’re going to be able 
to do a full complement in 2014 and 2015. This year, we have all 
Active components and one National Guard brigade. In 2015, we 
have two National Guard brigades and the rest Active component 
going through. That’s because we’re in catch-up mode and we’re 
trying to catch up on readiness. Our worry is that in 2016 it goes 
down again. 

Senator Reed. But this goes back to the point that the force, the 
smaller Active Force you’re building has to be able to go out the 
door almost immediately. That means that you have to catch up 
with your Virtual Clearance Training going through the NTC, and 
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then you have to, as General Grassley just said, keep adding each 
year additional National Guard brigades. 

General Odierno. That’s exactly right. Senator. 

Senator Reed. But a National Guard brigade, even if we get back 
to the pre-this budget and this sequestration, it was about an aver- 
age of once every 7 years a brigade would go through; is that cor- 
rect, General Grass? 

General Grass. Senator, I didn’t hear. 

Senator Reed. If we went back to pre-sequestration, it was about 
once every 7 years that a typical brigade would go through? 

General Grass. Yes. It was 1 in 7 or 1 in 8, depending on wheth- 
er you were a light or a heavy. 

General Odierno. The only other point I’d make. Senator, would 
be the other thing that happens. You’re not done when you finish 
a CTC rotation. When an Active unit finishes, they go back to 
home station and they continue to train on the lessons they learned 
at the CTC. There’s just a good advantage in terms of the readiness 
levels. 

With the Guard, we try to do the same thing. It helps them to 
develop their training plans that follow. But it just takes them a 
longer period of time in executing because of the limitations that 
they have. 

Senator Reed. Just a final point. You might take it for questions 
for both you. General Odierno and General Grass, about this issue 
of the Apaches versus Black Hawks. One of the key things that an 
Apache crew has to do is fire their weapons frequently. There are 
door gunners on Black Hawks, but a different platform. My sense, 
again, please correct me if I’m wrong, is that access to ranges for 
regular forces are much easier. They’re right on post. Whereas ac- 
cess to National Guard units, it’s challenging. You have to get the 
aircraft or use other aircraft. Is that fair? 

General Odierno. It is. The other piece I would argue, it’s the 
collective training aspect, integrating the aviation. 

Senator Reed. The one point, I think, because it’s one thing 
going down the range, which I couldn’t do, and hit anything flying 
a helicopter, but you also have to work with ground troops on a 
constant basis, so that they’re comfortable and you’re comfortable. 
Is that another fair assessment? 

General Odierno. That is. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Reed. 

Senator Fischer. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Odierno, if we return to the sequestration level budgets, 
what effect will that have on the ART? Do you think it’s going to 
force major changes with these plans, that they’re all going to have 
to be rethought? 

General Odierno. No, ARI is something we have to do and we 
will do it. If it goes to sequestration, the current ARI proposal will 
remain the same. 

Senator Fischer. Can you elaborate on that for me? 

General Odierno. Sure. What that means is that on ARI we are 
going to eliminate all OH-58Ds, which are scout helicopters. We’re 
going to eliminate the OH-58A/Cs, which are the older model of 
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the scout helicopter. We are going to get rid of our TH-67 single- 
engine training aircraft that are at Fort Rucker. We are going to 
eliminate three combat aviation brigades out of the Active compo- 
nent completely. We have 13, we’re going to go to 10. 

In the National Guard, they will maintain 10 brigades, but we 
will take all the Apaches and move them into the Active compo- 
nent, to replace the OH-58Ds that are being removed, so we have 
10 complete brigades. We will move 111 UH-60s from the Active 
component, from the 3 brigades to be inactivated, to the U.S. Na- 
tional Guard and to the Army Reserve. 

The other thing is we were initially going to take 100 Light Util- 
ity Helicopters (LUH) out of the Guard. We are now going to keep 
every one of those in the National Guard. We will take all the 
LUHs out of the Active component and put that in the training 
base in order for them to train all of the pilots from the National 
Guard, Reserve, and the Active component. 

Senator Fischer. Will you be deactivating some of these bri- 
gades? 

General Odierno. We will deactivate three combat aviation bri- 
gades in the Active component. 

Senator Fischer. General Grass, do you have anything to add to 
that? 

General Grass. Senator, we’re fielding 212 Lakota aircraft in the 
National Guard. We have used them extensively already in the 
Homeland and actually have deployed some to Germany for rota- 
tion. I thank the committee and others that fielded those and had 
the vision years ago to change out from our old UH-ls many years 
ago. 

But overall, none of us like what we have to do. I’m sure General 
Odierno would tell you the same thing. None of us like what we’re 
having to do. My big concern right now is trying to figure out how 
I’m going to move, how many States I’ll have an impact on, and 
what’s the cost to facilities and to retrain pilots. I have to tackle 
that because the decision’s been made. 

Senator Fischer. General Talley, do you have anything to add 
to that as well? 

General Talley. Yes, Senator. The Army Reserve has two 
Apache battalions. We’re swapping out two Apache battalions for 
two assault battalions to give us lift capability, since we’re pre- 
dominantly combat support and service support. It’s actually better 
suited for us. We’re very pleased with the ART as it relates to the 
Army Reserve. 

Senator Fischer. General Grass, you mentioned you have to look 
at how many States are going to be affected by this. Do you have 
any idea right now how many? 

General Grass. Senator, if you take the Kiowa Warriors that 
Tennessee flies and then we have 9 States that fly the Apache 
today, that’s 10 States. Then, when you take the maintenance 
units, we’re estimating right now, and this is just an estimate, 
probably about 22 States in the total shuffle to move aircraft and 
people around and to re-gear up facilities to handle a different type 
of aircraft. 
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Senator Fischer. You mentioned the requirements for facilities 
and installations. Specifically, do you know how many States would 
be affected by the changes that are going to require costs? 

General Grass. Senator, we don’t have that analysis yet, but I 
can get that to you as soon as we’ve done the analysis. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Aviation Restructure Initiative (ARI) should not require construction and 
probably will not require renovations to existing Army National Guard aviation fa- 
cilities. 

The ARI redirects helicopters by type and results in a net loss of total aircraft 
for the Army National Guard. Therefore, we do not anticipate needing new facilities, 
nor do we anticipate the need to shut down any existing facilities. 

There are already Black Hawks in Army National Guard aviation facilities where 
Active component Black Hawks will replace Army National Guard Apaches. The 
UH-60 Black Hawk has the same profile as the AH-64 Apache, so we do not expect 
any requirements to change Army National Guard aviation facilities. For example, 
hangar doors will not have to be changed and no additional space is needed to house 
Black Hawks where Apaches are currently housed. 

Senator Fischer. General Odierno, do you have any idea about 
the cost analysis on the facilities and installations that are going 
to be affected? Any time you make changes, it’s going to add to 
costs. Do you have any idea? 

General Odierno. I can’t give you the specific numbers. I will 
give those to you. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you. 

General Odierno. But that has been incorporated into all our 
analysis. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Based on our analysis, the Aviation Restructure Initiative (ARI) will not require 
construction or renovations to existing Army aviation facilities. The Army has suffi- 
cient facility capacity to cover aviation assets realigned under ARI. In fact, the 
Army is reducing in size, freeing capability in all components. 

Senator Fischer. Do you think you’re going to be satisfied that 
everything’s been considered up to this point? 

General Odierno. I think we’ve done extensive work on this for 
over a year and I’m confident that we have captured most. I will 
never say that we’ve captured everything, but we will continue to 
look at it and make sure we do, to ensure that we understand all 
the costs. 

Senator Fischer. General Odierno, I understand the reasoning 
behind moving all the Apaches into Active Duty is so that they’re 
ready now. You had talked before that the Active Duty is the ini- 
tial force. There’s no notice, so we can handle anything that hap- 
pens. Do we have the logistical capability to deploy that many heli- 
copters immediately? 

General Odierno. Actually, in terms of Apaches specifically, 
we’re reducing from 37 battalions of OH-58s and Apaches to 20 . 
We have the capability. That’s one of the reasons. We’re reducing 
almost 50 percent of the attack aviation capability in the Active 
Army, even with the movement of the aircraft from the National 
Guard. We have the infrastructure and we have the maintenance 
to sustain all these. We have less aircraft in the end, significantly 
less aircraft. We have the ability to do that. 

Senator Fischer. Are you then looking at making personnel cuts 
to those operations because of the decrease in the aircraft? 
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General Odierno. Some will have to and they will retrain. We’re 
reducing the numbers of people, so we will have to take people out 
of the Active component who are working in some of these areas. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you. 

General Grass, how’s the National Guard going to implement the 
changes that are required under the aviation plan? It’s my under- 
standing it’s not going to he an even swap, is it, between the 
Apaches and the Black Hawks? 

General Grass. Senator, no, it will not. Part of it is taking Lima 
model modernized Black Hawks and replacing some of our older, 
more expensive to fly Alpha models. It’ll also require some reduc- 
tions in full-time manning as we adjust the numbers downward. 

Senator Fischer. How’s the Guard going to do that? If we don’t 
authorize a Base Realignment and Closure (BRAG) process, how 
are you going to do it just through the budget? 

General Grass. Senator, first of all, identifying those States, this 
is much larger than just the Apache discussion, especially as we 
look down the road. It’s brigades. It will affect just about every ju- 
risdiction in the United States when we look at this to get down 
to the 315,000 some day that we face. 

We’re trying to manage that now. Actually, by May we have to 
load in the 2017 force structure into the Army’s total analysis pro- 
gram so that we can start building that structure now. It gets pret- 
ty serious. The States have been told what the cuts are. They don’t 
agree with them. They’re trying to offer countermeasures of what 
structure they might trade. 

Senator Fischer. Do you believe we will even have to have a 
BRAG process? Don’t you think we’ll be forced to do a lot of this 
just through budget? 

General Grass. Senator, I don’t know how we’re going to be able 
to maintain. I mentioned before our armories are 44 years old at 
the average. I don’t know how we’re going to be able to maintain 
these facilities and not have them start falling down if we don’t 
close something, as structure goes away. 

Senator Fischer. Can that happen through a budget process? 

General Grass. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Fischer. 

Senator Udall. 

Senator Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, gentlemen. Thank you for your service. Thank 
you for being here to share your important perspectives on this 
issue. I would be remiss if I didn’t more broadly talk about the tre- 
mendous courage, commitment, and dedication that the Army’s 
demonstrated under your leadership. 

I would also like to comment specifically about Colorado. We’re 
the proud home of tens of thousands of Active Duty, Reserve, and 
National Guard soldiers. We’ve watched with awe as they’ve an- 
swered our Nation’s call time and again. 

Last week. General Odierno, we talked a little about what’s hap- 
pening in Colorado the last couple of years. We’ve had the worst 
wildfires and flooding in our State’s history, and it was the Army 
that came to our rescue. Active Duty and National Guard soldiers 
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fought the flames, rescued our citizens from rising flood waters, 
and saved countless homes. Then, when it was over, they’ve been 
helping us rebuild our State. 

Then, at the same time, you have thousands of soldiers from Fort 
Carson, CO, reservists and National Guardsmen, who are doing he- 
roic work overseas, just as they have done since September 11, 
2001. 

My point of view is that we need our Army to be able to perform 
all of those roles with the same skill, honor, and courage that 
they’ve demonstrated over the last decade. No one doubts the value 
of the Guard or questions the incredible service of our citizen sol- 
diers. But we need to ensure that our Total Force remains well- 
trained, well-equipped, and ready. It’s not about the Active Duty or 
the Guard; it’s about our Army. That’s why it’s so important that 
we get this decision right. 

In that spirit, I know it’s been addressed, I think, early in the 
hearing, but I want to make sure I have it and we do have it right. 
General Odierno, let me direct a comment and a question to you. 
Some of my colleagues in Congress are considering legislation that 
would establish an independent commission to examine the total 
Army’s force structure. As I understand it, the proposal would 
freeze National Guard troop and equipment levels pending the re- 
lease of the commission’s findings. 

Would you describe the effect such a freeze would have on the 
Total Force, considering that similar studies have taken, I think, 
up to 2 years to complete? 

General Odierno. I would. Senator. We estimate that if it was 
delayed it would cost us $1 billion a year. The problem with that 
is. I’ve already submitted $10.7 billion for unfunded requirements 
for 2015. This would be another billion dollars. That means it di- 
rectly comes out of readiness. There’s no other place for it to come 
out of if this is not done. If it’s delayed 2 years it would be $2 bil- 
lion, $1 billion a year of savings that we have already forecast. 
That would increase the unfunded requirements. 

Again, my other concern is then it would exacerbate our already 
problematic readiness levels in all three components. 

Senator Udall. To put it plainly, if the current plan is blocked 
or delayed, would additional Active Duty Army brigades be at risk 
of deactivation? 

General Odierno. It would not be immediately. But readiness 
and training would be. If they don’t execute our plan over the long 
term, then by 2019 it will result in additional Active units coming 
out. It would be up to somewhere between 20,000 and 30,000 addi- 
tional soldiers that would have to come out if ARI is not imple- 
mented. 

Senator Udall. General Grass, let me turn to you. How have the 
AH-64s been used to support Homeland defense and civil support 
missions? Let me give you an example. In Colorado, we’ve benefited 
greatly from having National Guard Black Hawks available to per- 
form search and rescue missions, evacuate flood victims, drop 
water on wildfires, and even deliver hay to cattle stranded by bliz- 
zards. 
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Have Apaches ever been used for those purposes, and wouldn’t 
it make sense to have those utility aircraft available to governors 
for in-State missions? 

General Grass. Senator, if you would allow me first to congratu- 
late your folks from the Colorado Army and Air National Guard. 
I had a chance to visit during the floods and that was the third dis- 
aster in 18 months. I also had a chance to go up afterwards and 
have an opportunity to see Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas, and Utah 
repair the road between Lyons and Estes Park in record time. 

Senator Udall. Yes. 

General Grass. Senator, to answer your question, there is one 
time when the Columbia disaster occurred, the Columbia Space 
Shuttle, and an Apache was used under the direction of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration to locate hot spots out 
across the lands of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas, mainly Texas 
and Louisiana. But the main mission of those Apaches is to sup- 
port, to be the combat Reserve of the Army. 

Senator Udall. General, thank you for the work you did. It was 
uplifting to have all those Guard units from all the surrounding 
States. That road was due to be completed a month or 2 after it 
actually was finished and put back into operation. It was quite a 
moment for everybody, and it showed when we work together, pri- 
vate sector and government sector, we can really do remarkable 
things. Thanks again for the involvement there. 

General Odierno, if I could come back to this attack aircraft 
question. Will moving the attack aircraft to the Active component 
relegate the Reserve component to a support role rather than a 
combat role? Is there any intent by the Army or the DOD leader- 
ship to return the National Guard to a lower tier status? After you 
comment. General Grass, I’d like your comment. 

General Odierno. No, and in fact, the reason we are recom- 
mending aircraft moving is actually to increase readiness and in- 
crease their capability. UH-60s have flown more combat hours in 
Iraq and Afghanistan than any other aircraft by far. It’s the center- 
piece of everything that we do. Their need for combat operations 
will continue because it’s the centerpiece. 

The other piece I would say is that it will also allow us the abil- 
ity to reinvest in the readiness of the National Guard and U.S. 
Army Reserve. It’ll free up dollars so they can sustain the readi- 
ness to, in my opinion, be closer to a fully operational reserve, 
which is what we all want. 

Senator Udall. General Grass, would you care to comment? 

General Grass. Senator, I’ve received letters from the governors 
as well as the adjutants general on the very issue you bring up. 
There’s a concern. They want to stay as a member, as a combat Re- 
serve of the Army and the Air Force. It is a concern of theirs. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. 

General Odierno, can you describe the process by which the force 
structure plan was designed, reviewed, and approved? For example, 
were all of the Joint Chiefs included in the process before the budg- 
et was finalized? 

General Odierno. This has been a 14-month process, where we 
had meetings that were attended by all the Joint Chiefs, all the 
combatant commanders, all the Service Secretaries, and all leaders 
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in OSD. We had multiple meetings, multiple iterations of this, 
where we looked at all different types of courses of action. That has 
heen going on. It went on for a very long period of time. 

Senator Udall. I believe you believe the plan is in the best inter- 
ests of the military and the U.S.’s national security? 

General Odierno. I do. Senator. These are tough choices, and I 
want to make it clear. The Army needs a ready National Guard, 
we need a ready Army Reserve, but these are necessary. That’s 
why, again, we took the majority of the cuts from the Active compo- 
nent, because we recognize that. We think this is the best total 
Army package for the dollars that we have been allocated. 

Senator Udall. Thank you for that. 

Thanks again, gentlemen. I look at the three of you and I see the 
Army. Thank you for being here. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Udall. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Odierno, last week when you were here you stated that 
the security situation in the world was more unpredictable than at 
any time you’d ever seen it in your career. But you also stated, in 
answer to questions, that we are in danger of, or possibly have 
reached a point, or are reaching a point, of a hollow Army. Would 
you elaborate on that, especially in light of our ability to respond 
to contingencies, since the world is more unpredictable in your 
view? 

General Odierno. The problem we have. Senator, is because of 
the significance of the sequestration cuts that we’ve taken and will 
take again in 2016. It will directly impact readiness, because it 
would force us to take out significant force structure, which we 
can’t do fast enough. Our readiness levels for the next 3 or 4 years 
will be lower, and it’ll impact our ability to deploy ready forces. We 
will still deploy forces, but they will not be as ready as we would 
like them to be. 

It will take us up until fiscal year 2019 to even begin to rebuild 
the Army as we’re used to seeing it, which is an Army that is ready 
to go across all three of its components in the appropriate time 
frames that we’ve defined for each component. 

We are moving towards a hollow force for the next several years. 
We’re doing everything we can to keep that from happening. In the 
end, in 2019 the other part we have, even if we fully execute our 
plan, we’ll have a ready force, but it’ll be much smaller. Then you 
start thinking about what’s the deterrent capability of that force. 

Senator McCain. How much difference does it make if we are 
able to give you relief from a renewed sequestration after this 2- 
year hiatus? What difference would that make to you? 

General Odierno. Depending on how, what the relief is, it will 
definitely impact 

Senator McCain. Say we gave it, just did away with it as far as 
the defense side is concerned. 

General Odierno. That would allow us to keep more end 
strength in all components. I think what we’re thinking would be 
about the 450,000, 335,000, and 195,000 levels. It would allow us 
to sustain ourselves at a higher level. It would also allow us to 
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start reinvesting in our modernization, which we’ve had to cut sig- 
nificantly as well. 

Senator McCain. Would it give you some change in your opinion 
about the approaching hollow force situation? 

General Odierno. Significant difference, because in order to keep 
out of the hollow force, you need sustained funding over a long pe- 
riod of time. That would allow us that sustained funding to enable 
us to sustain our readiness. 

Senator McCain. I’m not trying to put words in your mouth be- 
cause you’ve been very candid with this committee. But this really 
is the difference between your confidence in maintaining the secu- 
rity of this Nation, as you have opined and I agree, and the most 
unpredictable period in recent history. Not being able to maintain 
an ability to respond, since Secretary Gates said, “In the 40 years 
since Vietnam, we have a perfect record in predicting where we 
will use military force next. We’ve never once gotten it right. If you 
think about it, from Grenada, to Haiti, to Somalia, to Panama, to 
Iraq twice, to Afghanistan, to Libya twice, the Balkans and so on, 
not one of these cases did we have any hints 6 months ahead of 
the start of hostilities that we were going to have military forces 
in those places.” 

You agree with that, obviously? 

General Odierno. I do. Senator. 

Senator McCain. Again, I’m not trying to put words in your 
mouth, but do you share my opinion that we are literally putting 
our national security at some risk if we continue sequestration as 
it is presently programmed to be? 

General Odierno. I believe across the Joint Force, not only the 
Army but the entire Joint Force, it puts it at risk. The last com- 
ment I would make is it also puts our young men and women at 
much higher risk when we use them if we don’t have the money 
necessary. That’s also a deep concern of mine. 

Senator McCain. I just hope that every Member of Congress can 
hear those words of yours. General Odierno, because I continue to 
be puzzled and deeply disappointed that colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle don’t realize the danger that we’re putting our national 
security in. 

General, would you agree that the A-10 is probably the best 
close air support (CAS) mission-capable aircraft ever? 

General Odierno. The A-10 was built to be a CAS aircraft. It’s 
provided support, has the guns, has the maneuverability, and it 
has the visibility that’s important to provide CAS for our soldiers. 

Senator McCain. Do you believe that there is right now an ade- 
quate replacement for it? 

General Odierno. There’s not the same replacement for it, I will 
say that. But they have provided CAS with other platforms in Af- 
ghanistan successfully. They have proven that they can do it in 
other ways. Obviously, we prefer the A-10. 

Senator McCain. I think it depends on what kind of conflict 
you’re talking about, doesn’t it? 

General Odierno. It does. Each conflict is very different and the 
capabilities that you might need will be very different. 

Senator McCain. But I’m not sure you could substitute a heli- 
copter for an A-10. 
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General Odierno. You cannot. It is not the same. You cannot. 
It’s a different capability. 

Senator McCain. An F-35 is cost prohibitive, wouldn’t you 
agree? 

General Odierno. It’ll be a while before we get the F-35, so 
again, there’s a vulnerability period that I worry about. 

Senator McCain. But also cost. I believe the A-10 is about $15 
million and the F-35, God only knows what it will cost by then. 
It just doesn’t make sense to replace the perfectly capable aircraft 
with a far more, by a factor of 10, expensive aircraft to replace it, 
which would probably have not any greater capability. Would you 
agree with that? 

General Odierno. Senator, I probably don’t know enough about 
the F-35 to comment on that. But I will say the A-10 has per- 
formed well. CAS is an important mission to our ground forces. We 
are working with the Air Force to come up with new solutions as 
we move away from the A-10 if that’s what the decision is. 

Senator McCain. The reason why I’m pressing you on this is be- 
cause unnamed “administration officials” continue to say there’ll be 
no more land wars, which then if you accept that means that you 
really don’t need an A-10. But as Secretary Gates said, in the last 
40 years we have never anticipated one of the conflicts that arose. 
To then eliminate the A-10 with some future capability it seems 
to me is a roll of the dice. 

I don’t ask you to respond to that because I don’t want to get you 
in any more trouble than I usually do. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator McCain. 

Senator Manchin. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all again for being before us. I want to thank General 
Odierno for coming back. He was just here last week. General 
Grass and General Talley, good meeting you in the office. I appre- 
ciate your coming. 

Just a few questions. I know there’s a big difference, a little bit 
of a big difference, or in my mind a difference, between the roles 
of the Guard and the roles of the Army and the Reserve. With that, 
and I think the Apache shows there’s a difference of approach of 
how we do this. 

I was looking at the $40 million plus of difference between a bat- 
talion of Guard and a battalion of the Army operating the same 
aircraft. With that being said, I think. General Odierno, you gave 
us a complete list of the savings and it was about $12 billion. 

We’re talking about operational and strategic capability, what 
role the Guard’s going to play. If that’s the case, the Guard today 
is a different Guard than what we had before. General Grass. I 
have to be honest with both of you. In my former role as Governor 
of West Virginia, I worked very closely with the Guard, the Army 
Guard and the Air Force Guard. I saw and I still see a better con- 
nect between the Air Force Guard and the Air Force than I do the 
Army Guard and the Army. I’m thinking hopefully you can work 
through that, or if you’re moving closer to working in more of a 
succinct pattern. 
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Can you give me some examples of areas where you think you 
are working closer together? 

General Grass. Senator, first I want to applaud U.S. Army 
Forces Command, General Daniel B. Allyn, USA, who has reached 
out to our States and our units and he’s working very closely with 
the adjutants general. I’ve received some very positive comments 
back where he’s aligning Active divisions with some of our brigades 
and our divisions. 

I’ll give you an example. The 86th Brigade out of Vermont is 
going to do a rotation this summer at the Joint Readiness Training 
Center at Fort Polk. The 10th Mountain Division, who they’re 
aligned with, is going to provide them some additional military in- 
telligence support. We had hoped later on, when the 10th Mountain 
goes through their warfighter, we’ll be able to take some folks out 
of the 86th Brigade. 

I saw this work so well before, really before September 11, 2001, 
as our forces were deploying to Bosnia and we did rotations and 
were aligned with the Active corps, and our divisions aligned very 
well with them. 

Senator Manchin. Do you have any? 

General Odierno. Senator, for 13 years we’ve worked very close- 
ly together, closer than any other Service probably in the history 
of this country. Active and Guard. I reject your thought there, be- 
cause we’ve been very close. We’ve worked together, we’ve trained 
together, and we’ve fought together. In my mind, we’re close. 

This is like a family spat here. We’re arguing over a little bit of 
resources. I’m here speaking for all three components. I’m the only 
one under title 10 who’s responsible for ensuring that a total Army 
is here. I want you to know, I am dedicated to that. I am absolutely 
dedicated to make sure that we have the right Guard, the right Ac- 
tive, and the right Reserve. It is critical to our future. 

This is about our future, and what I’m trying to do is, with the 
dollars allocated, come up with the best answer for the future of 
the Army. As was said. Force Readiness Command (U.S. Coast 
Guard) has an extensive Total Force policy. The Secretary of the 
Army has an extensive Total Force policy. I’m comfortable with 
that. Again, this is a spat about resources. Let’s not interpret that 
as not close relations between the Guard, because there’s signifi- 
cant close relationships between the Guard, Active, and U.S. Army 
Reserve throughout our Army, sir. 

Senator Manchin. With all that being said, and we’re talking 
about money, it comes down to the bottom line. 

General Odierno. Right. 

Senator Manchin. Last year. Congress learned that the Army ac- 
cumulated $900 million worth of Stryker vehicle repair parts, many 
of which were unneeded or obsolete. This year the Army effectively 
cancelled the Ground Combat Vehicle (GCV) after investing almost 
$1 billion in the program. I’m sure you see the same reports. 

My point is that perhaps if we focus more closely on some of the 
waste and things of that sort, maybe we wouldn’t be having our so- 
called “family spat.” 

General Odierno. Senator, I would argue if we got predictable 
budgets we wouldn’t have to do that. That $1 billion cut in the 
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GCV is because we have unpredictable budgets and we have se- 
questration. That was not originally part of the plan. 

Senator Manchin. How about the Stryker parts and all that? 

General Odierno. I’d have to look more into Stryker parts. That 
was in Afghanistan. I’ll take a look at that. I think you’re right, 
I think there are some efficiencies that we should gain. 

Senator Manchin. The thing I was concerned about is training 
to the lowest tier. If there’s going to be cutbacks in the training 
that the Guard and the Reserve does, is that going to put you in 
a different tier as far as readiness? General Grass, do you have 
concerns of that? 

General Grass. Yes, sir, I do, and it will, especially as we look 
at 2016 and beyond. It’s going to have an impact in 2015, but 2016 
and beyond it gets worse. I think General Odierno would agree 
that the training seats are going to begin to disappear. We’re al- 
ready seeing some of that in some of our aviation seats, as well as 
schools that will be available starting in 2015. 

Senator Manchin. That would almost immediately put you in 
the strategic reserve, right? 

General Grass. Senator, we’ve had such great support over the 
years with the deployment of 760,000. Probably 46 percent right 
now of our Guard is combat veterans. Our leadership is strong. But 
over a few years I think we would definitely see a loss. 

Senator Manchin. General Talley, do you have a concern? 

General Talley. Senator, I think the concern affects all three 
components of our Army, as our ability to have operations tempo 
(OPTEMPO) money is going to draw down because of the effects of 
sequestration if that’s not reversed. All three components are going 
to have less ability to be ready. 

In the Army Reserve right now, if we execute all the individual 
training tasks that we’re supposed to execute, it eats up about 34 
days of our 39 training days that we’re authorized. We rely on that 
extra OPTEMPO money to make sure we’re ready, particularly as 
we get closer to being in the window, if you will, for availability. 
It absolutely will have an impact. 

Senator Manchin. General Odierno, my final question here. I un- 
derstand that there are different challenges, of course, for the per- 
sonnel in the Active Forces than those in the Guard and Reserve. 
The Active Duty Army units typically rotate through a CTC, I be- 
lieve every 2 years, and according to the briefings of the Army, Na- 
tional Guard units will only have that opportunity on a rotation of 
7 to 10 years. 

General Odierno. Every 7 to 10 years, depending on the brigade 
availability. 

Senator Manchin. That again will put them in a different tier, 
just not having the training available. 

General Odierno. Right. It also has to do with mobilization time 
and other things. It’s a combination of what we talked about in 
terms of how much time they’re called up and how much they’re 
not. That was all factored in as we do this. 

Senator Manchin. I’d like to work with you on the waste factor, 
sir. 

General Odierno. Absolutely. 
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Senator Manchin. My time is running out, but this is really 
something very much concerning to me, and I think a lot of this 
can be avoided if we can get our cost effectiveness. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Manchin. 

Senator Wicker. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General Grass, let’s talk about the Regional Counterdrug Train- 
ing Academy (RCTA) program. These schools, including one located 
in Meridian, MS, have the unique mission of providing combatant 
commands, law enforcement agencies, community-based organiza- 
tions, and military personnel with training to support and enhance 
their capabilities to detect, interdict, disrupt, and curtail drug traf- 
ficking. 

I have visited with our RCTA in Meridian. I found it to be an 
outstanding facility with a world-class faculty. I’ve met with our 
law enforcement and uniformed service members who’ve benefited 
from the classroom lectures and hands-on practical training pro- 
vided in Meridian. Members of this committee may be interested 
to know that many graduates of the program return to their home 
jurisdictions as instructors. 

The feedback I’ve received from these individuals has been effu- 
sive, as well as feedback from our governors, adjutants general, 
and law enforcement leaders. This is not only for the Meridian 
RCTA, but also the four sister schools located throughout the coun- 
try. Based on their testimonials, our RCTAs are of utmost impor- 
tance. Interesting to note, we have five of them nationally. General, 
and the entire cost to the government is less than $5 million for 
all five of these. 

I was disappointed to learn that President Obama’s budget re- 
quest contains zero funding for these schools. Just for the benefit 
of the chairman and the ranking member, I intend to work with 
my colleagues on this committee to try to ensure that we can find 
that $5 million. 

General Grass, you are, I believe, a supporter of the RCTA pro- 
gram, is that correct? 

General Grass. Senator, yes, I am. I have visited Meridian. 

Senator Wicker. Do you agree that these training academies are 
productive institutions that have contributed to our national secu- 
rity and public safety? 

General Grass. Senator, these facilities have trained over 
600,000 law enforcement agents since they were established. 

Senator Wicker. Let me ask you to elaborate, then, on your tes- 
timony last week before the House Appropriations Committee. In- 
deed, DOD has directed you to close these five training centers, is 
that correct? 

General Grass. Yes, sir. We’ve been directed in 2015 to close 
them. 

Senator Wicker. Am I correct that we’re really talking just 
under $5 million to keep all of these open? 

General Grass. Senator, I think that was the figure that we 
were given, what was available this year. Let me go back and get 
the actual figure, what they needed to run before we received a re- 
duction, if you’d like me to do so. 
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Senator Wicker. It would be fair to say that a relatively modest 
investment will keep these invaluable programs open and available 
for these hundreds of thousands of participants? 

General Grass. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wicker. It’s also my understanding that law enforce- 
ment officers and National Guard personnel staff have contacted 
the National Guard Bureau in support of the RCTA program. Are 
you aware of these communications, General? 

General Grass. I’m not aware of the law enforcement contact, 
but I am aware of a number of adjutants general that have reached 
out and had the conversation with me. 

Senator Wicker. Okay. Would you be willing to sit down and lis- 
ten to some of these law enforcement testimonials? 

General Grass. Senator, yes, I would. 

Senator Wicker. I know you’re busy. 

Then, finally, do you believe the value of the RCTA program war- 
rants authorization by Congress? 

Senator Wicker. Senator, yes, I do. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you very much 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Wicker. 

Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Odierno, some pretty straightforward, quick questions. 
This also may be for the record. What would be the cost of leaving 
the National Guard as is and implementing the rest of the plan, 
in other words maintaining National Guard strength at 354,000 in- 
stead of 335,000? 

General Odierno. In terms of end strength only, or the whole? 

Senator King. Just take the plan as is, but just not reduce the 
National Guard component. What I’m looking for is what are the 
savings anticipated from that piece of the reduction? 

General Odierno. Roger. It’s somewhere around $6 to $7 billion, 
I could get you the exact number, which accounts for annual train- 
ing of AH-64s, the procurement of additional AH-64s, and the pay- 
ment of end strength. Then also it’s about the training of the BCTs 
that would be reduced, the two that would be reduced, and the 
sustainment of those capabilities. It’s about that number, some- 
where in there. 

Senator King. Is that per year? 

General Odierno. It’s somewhere close to $1 billion annually, 
and then there are some one-time costs that you would have to pay 
for. 

Senator King. We’ve had some experience in this. How long does 
it take to bring a Guard unit up to combat readiness? 

General Odierno. It depends on the type of unit and the mission 
that they’re going to do. Over the last 10 years, this is an average, 
based on our records that we’ve kept, they give them 1 years’ notice 
for mobilization. That’s the requirement. Then once they become 
mobilized, we train them somewhere between 95 and 145 days to 
prepare them to go to either Iraq or Afghanistan, depending on the 
unit. 

Over the last 6 years, that was reduced because there was legis- 
lation passed that reduced the amount of time that they could be 
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mobilized. It reduced their time they could be mobilized and it re- 
duced the amount of training they would do. We had to adjust mis- 
sions based on that adjustment that we were given as well. 

Senator King. But it sounds like what you said is basically a 
year and a half from the time you say we need them to the time 
they’re in the field. 

General Odierno. Until the time they can deploy. 

Senator King. With the regular Army what’s the time? 

General Odierno. It depends on the different readiness levels. 
But for the top tier readiness, which is the first 8 to 10 brigades, 
they can go out the door immediately, and it’s just a matter of how 
long it takes them. Beyond that, it’s probably about 30 days later. 

Senator King. There really is a significant difference between the 
two in terms of readiness, particularly in a more or less emergency 
situation. 

General Odierno. There is. 

Senator King. General Grass, I’m a former Governor, so I have 
lots of warm feelings about the National Guard. They were enor- 
mously helpful to us. We had an enormous natural disaster when 
I was in office that the Guard was absolutely critical. 

On the other hand, I don’t understand. Can you make the argu- 
ment to me why a National Guard unit needs Apache helicopters? 
I know you’re supportive of the agreement, but be an advocate for 
a minute and explain to me what the argument is out there, be- 
cause we don’t have someone at this table to make it, why a Na- 
tional Guard unit needs Apaches? 

General Grass. Senator, I go back in the history of the Guard, 
of who we are from our Founding Fathers, our foundation in 1636. 
It was men and women who would leave their farms, grab their 
muskets, and consider themselves infantrymen. There’s a long tra- 
dition of being a part of the combat forces of the United States 
military. 

In every war we’ve been called forward, and that combat capa- 
bility has come out. But that combat capability is really where we 
get the bulk of our leaders that execute complex missions in re- 
sponding to major catastrophes in the Homeland. I often thought 
after Hurricane Sandy of those 12,000 troops. It probably took six 
brigades worth of colonel-level leadership on down and staff to exe- 
cute those kinds of missions. We rely heavily on our combat force 
for that capability. 

Senator King. But there are combat functions for Guard units. 
It’s not like the Apaches are the only combat function for a Guard 
unit, right? 

General Grass. Yes, sir. No, there are other combat capabilities. 

Senator King. But the basic idea is that the Guard would like 
to maintain and have its hand in this piece of the combat readi- 
ness. 

There’s an article in this morning’s newspaper that quotes a 
member of the other body that says that this proposal, that is to 
get rid of the Apaches from the Guard, trades one capability for an- 
other. It, “significantly reduces personnel, many of whom are avia- 
tion personnel with years of experience as either pilots or in air- 
craft maintenance. Over 6,000 of these personnel, in whom the 
Army has invested significant time and money, will be forced out 
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of a job and will be cut from the Army National Guard as a result 
of this proposal.” 

General Odierno, is that a true statement? 

General Odierno. First off, I don’t know about the number 
6,000. I think that’s a bit high. I would argue that that’s happening 
across the entire force. I’m cutting 150,000 Active component sol- 
diers who we’ve invested an incredible amount of money in, who 
have multiple tours in combat, and that we’re also cutting out of 
the Army. This is happening across every single component and 
this is happening in significant numbers because of the reduced 
budget. 

I would say many of those individuals will be retrained to fly 
UH-60s or LUHs or other aircraft, because they’re only losing 111 
aircraft. If you have 2 pilots per aircraft, that’s 222 pilots. There 
are some sustainment people that are behind that. But 6,000 is a 
pretty high number. They just have to retrain some of this great 
experience to go on UH-60s. 

In the Active component, we’re cutting 700 aircraft. The reduc- 
tion of experienced combat pilots is actually greater in the Active 
component, seven times greater than it is in the National Guard 
or U.S. Army Reserve. 

Senator King. On the National Guard side they are going to be 
gaining Black Hawks, is that correct? 

General Odierno. Ill Black Hawks, sir. 

Senator King. Mr. Chairman, that’s what I have at this time. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator King. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. General Grass, can you tell us how long it 
takes to mobilize and deploy a BCT in the Guard? 

General Grass. Senator, using the training strategy that was 
published in December 2013, it’s 71 days, the tasks that we have 
to accomplish if we’re at company-level proficiency. It’s 87 days at 
platoon. I might mention that on our attack aviation over time we 
got better and better at this. We have modernized aircraft, and our 
post-mobilization time for our attack is about 71 days now, unless 
you’re a non-modernized unit and you’re going through an upgrade. 
Then it’s about 113 is what the facts show. 

Senator Graham. What’s the difference in missions of a Black 
Hawk and an aircraft attack aircraft? 

General Grass. Senator, it’s combat versus support for the most 
part. 

Senator Graham. Isn’t that the big difference, that they’ll be fly- 
ing Black Hawks, but they will not be flying attack helicopters? 

General Grass. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Will the National Guard have any attack capa- 
bility? 

General Grass. No, Senator. 

Senator Graham. That’s the big deal, whether or not you should 
divest the Army National Guard of the ability to have attack avia- 
tion assets. 

General Odierno, you said last week that, knowing we’re $17 tril- 
lion in debt, probably 500,000 would be a moderate risk Army, is 
that right? 
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General Odierno. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Graham. If we got to 500,000, that would take some of 
these problems off the table for the big Army, right? 

General Odierno. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Do you know the cost difference between a 
450,000 or say a 420,000-person Army on the Active side and a 
500,000-person Army? 

General Odierno. It’s $1 billion per 10,000 people, sir. 

Senator Graham. We need to add that up and see what you get 
for that money. 

General Odierno. That would be $8 billion a year, sir. 

Senator Graham. $8 billion. For $8 billion, what kind of dif- 
ference would we be able to achieve in terms of the Army? 

General Odierno. If all the readiness dollars came with it, obvi- 
ously that’s a key part of this, and modernization dollars, that 
would enable us to have up to 32 to 34 brigades. It would allow 
us to have more aviation, which we need. It would allow us to have 
more air defense, ballistic missile defense capability, that we need, 
so we wouldn’t be struggling with some of the demand and density 
of equipment that we have. It would allow us to meet prolonged, 
longer-term conflicts that we might have to face in the future. It 
would also allow us to probably do two at once. 

Senator Graham. Would it also create more deterrence in your 
mind? 

General Odierno. I think it would obviously create more deter- 
rence. 

Senator Graham. The world as you see it today, are the threats 
to the Nation rising, about the same, or going down? 

General Odierno. I know the uncertainty has grown signifi- 
cantly, and the unrest that we see, whether it be in Europe, wheth- 
er it be in the Middle East, or whether it be on the Korean Penin- 
sula, seems to be ratcheting up a bit, not going down. 

Senator Graham. General Grass, would you support an inde- 
pendent commission to look at the Army force mix between the 
Guard, Reserve, and Active Duty? 

General Grass. Senator, I had mentioned earlier my experience 
with the Air Force commission, which is different, no doubt, be- 
cause it was a different time. But looking forward to 2023 and 
where we’re headed with sequestration, I don’t see any problem 
with having an independent look, especially for this committee. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. 

My view is it would be wise, but the wisest thing we could do 
is find a way to give some sequestration relief. I will be introducing 
with Senator Leahy a commission, and I would like the commission 
to look at the effect of sequestration and have an independent view 
of that. I trust General Odierno. I think you’ve just been an out- 
standing commander, but I want somebody outside the Army look- 
ing at what we’re doing to the Army, to tell the committee, if they 
could, the effects of sequestration. 

From the Reserve component. General Talley, what are we losing 
in the Reserve as a result of sequestration? 

General Talley. Senator, thank you for the question. I think the 
short answer is we’re losing readiness. If sequestration stays in ef- 
fect long term, I won’t be able to have the additional OPTEMPO 
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money that I need to make sure that those technical enablers that 
the Army relies on every day, which is predominantly from my 
component, as well as providing that direct support to the combat- 
ant commanders. 

Senator Graham. What does that mean to you. General Odierno? 

General Odierno. What that means is that we lose depth. They 
provide us the depth that we need. Frankly, in a lot of combat sup- 
port and combat service support, that depth is pretty thin. We rely 
a lot on the National Guard and U.S. Army Reserve for combat 
support and combat service support capability. 

Senator Graham. When you look at the African theater, do you 
think it would be wise for us to beef up our military training pres- 
ence, our intelligence capability, and Special Operations Forces ca- 
pability in Africa? 

General Odierno. We have slowly been doing that. Senator, over 
the last couple of years. It’s much more this year than it was last 
year, and I think it’s something that we have to continue to do. 

Senator Graham. When you do that, that comes at the expense 
of something else in this budget environment, correct? 

General Odierno. It does. We have to pay for that, sir. 

Senator Graham. From a Korea point of view, it seems fairly un- 
stable. What’s the likelihood in your mind that the current regime 
in Korea would do something very provocative that could lead to 
a larger shooting conflict than we’ve seen in the last couple of 
weeks? 

General Odierno. I don’t know the percentage. What I would 
say, though, is just recently we’ve seen, again, the launching of bal- 
listic missiles. We’ve seen some artillery being fired. I worry that 
we continue to ratchet this up a bit more. I just worry where that 
could head. I think we have to be very cognizant and aware that 
they are conducting some provocation that could elicit a response 
from South Korea which then could begin to escalate. I think it’s 
something that’s very dangerous and it’s important for us to under- 
stand that we have to be very careful here, because I think we are 
unsure what the leader over there is going to do. 

Senator Graham. Do you talk to our allies frequently throughout 
the world? 

General Odierno. I do, sir. 

Senator Graham. Is there a general impression throughout the 
world that America is in retreat in terms of our actual strategy? 

General Odierno. I wouldn’t say that, what I would say is they 
expect us to lead. 

Senator Graham. Do they see us leading? 

General Odierno. When I talk to my counterparts, they want to 
know how we’re doing and how we’re going to implement in the fu- 
ture. We talk about how we’re going to lead. Whether they believe 
that or not I will leave up to them. They don’t say that to me. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Graham. 

Senator Nelson. 

Senator Nelson. General Odierno, I agree with you in your re- 
sponse to Senator McCain. The future sequestration cuts would 
clearly diminish our capacity to be in a state of readiness as we 
want to to meet the world’s threats. 
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I want to get into the cuts to the Guard. Basically, the Depart- 
ment of the Army has suggested approximately 32,000 cuts to the 
National Guard. General Grass, your recommendation, whether it 
was imposed on you or whether it came from you, is roughly about 
12,000 cuts. That’s a difference of about 20,000, and I suppose that 
it’s going to be Congress that is going to decide this difference. 

What I want to get to. General Grass, is the difference in the 
States as to the threat that is facing each of the Guards in the 
State, be it Army or Air Guard. If you use CAPE analysis on simul- 
taneous events using historical data, it would reallocate the Guard 
among the States as to the ones that have the largest threats. 

My State of Florida is now the third largest State. We have sur- 
passed New York in population. But New York and Florida also 
have the threat of hurricanes in common. We have a peninsula 
that sticks down into the middle known as Hurricane Highway. 
But New York found out that it was suddenly threatened with 
Hurricane Sandy, very significant damage, along with those other 
northeastern States. Sandy, Katrina, and the 2004 hurricanes were 
taken into consideration. We had four hurricanes hit Florida in 
2004. 

What it shows is that about a third of the States ought to be in- 
creased in National Guard and about two-thirds of them ought to 
be decreased. I understand you’re not in the business of going 
around and telling existing Guards. But when a cut is going to be 
imposed on you, be it your 12,000 cut nationally or General 
Odierno’s 32,000 cut, then a 12,000-member Florida Guard gets cut 
one-twelfth, 1,000, 800 for the Army, 200 from the Air Guard. 

That just doesn’t seem right. Why in the world? 

General Grass. Senator, first of all, none of us want to make the 
cuts we’re having to make. One of the issues that we deal with 
right now, especially in the Army, is trying to figure out where we 
can take risk, it’s all about risk now when we have to make these 
cuts, and still fulfill the requirements for a governor to be able to 
call up his or her Guard and get them there on the ground within 
a timely timeframe so that they can respond and save lives. 

We’re working very closely with FEMA and NORTHCOM right 
now to look at what we call the worst night in America. We’ve done 
some great analysis looking at those scenarios across the United 
States. We’ve never been totally able to quantify the requirements. 
We have 54 State plans now. We know how each State plans. Your 
State, sir, has been tremendously helpful in providing us their ex- 
periences. Unfortunately, because of the hurricanes, they’ve created 
tremendous capability. They’ve provided us their plan. 

We’re taking those plans. If you imagine the Gulf Coast and the 
east coast, right now I can pretty much tell you what each State 
needs for a CAT-5. 

What we haven’t been able to isolate in the past is to be able to 
tell you, of the 10 essential functions that we use in pretty much 
every State disaster, where do they come from in that disaster? 
How many will come in from other States? 

Senator Nelson. Let me just interrupt you here because we’re 
running out of time. Is this the modeling that you’re talking about? 

General Grass. Yes, Senator. 
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Senator Nelson. Okay. But there’s something also known as 
consequence management. Why do you pick modeling over con- 
sequence management? 

General Grass. Senator, it is a part of the calculus. In the end 
it will he. 

Senator Nelson. What did the Florida Adjutant General say to 
you about what a 1,000 cut in Florida from a 12,000 strength 
would do with hurricane season approaching? 

General Grass. Senator, I have had calls. I’ve had letters from 
every adjutant general about the proposed cuts, that it’s unaccept- 
able to them, especially when I talk about the 315,000 number we 
have to get to. This is just an immediate step, but full sequestra- 
tion takes us back to even worse cuts, and it will have an impact 
on our response times. 

Senator Nelson. Now you’re modeling it, and the State plans, 
which are synchronized between the National Guard and the local 
responders, and you’re looking at the gaps. Is that how you’re going 
to allocate the cuts nationally? 

General Grass. Senator, first we have to understand the require- 
ment by region. But each State day-to-day for the smaller events 
has a capability they need. There’s a certain type of capability that 
they need, the 10 functions that I mentioned. 

Senator Nelson. Did the Florida Guard accept this kind of allo- 
cation of cuts, assuming that General Odierno’s 32,000 cut nation- 
ally is what is the final figure? 

General Grass. Senator, I haven’t had a single State accept them 
yet. 

Senator Nelson. So the answer is no? 

General Grass. No. 

Senator Nelson. Did the Florida Guard argue that there are 
other States that have a much larger Guard that do not have the 
threats and therefore there ought to be a reallocation among the 
States as to the actual threats? 

General Grass. Senator, they have made that case. 

Senator Nelson. Apparently, not successfully. 

General Grass. Senator, we’re still in the deliberations. 

Senator Nelson. I thought these were your recommendations. 

General Grass. Senator, we have to get to the May timeframe. 
Right now, the States are coming back with their proposed trade 
spaces for force structure reductions. By May, we have to load that 
into the total Army analysis program. 

Senator Nelson. That means things are going to change in May? 

General Grass. Sir, it depends on what comes out of the debate 
and discussion that will occur with all the States present. They’ll 
have a chance again to make their case. 

Senator Nelson. Okay. Then while you’re listening to the States, 
I would just add my voice. Hurricanes are a way of life. Back in 
the early part of the last decade, I can tell you the Florida Guard 
knew how to take care of business, and had they been in New Orle- 
ans there wouldn’t have been the problem that occurred there be- 
cause they knew what to do. I don’t want to lose that capability. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Lee. 
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Senator Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all today for your testimony and to your faithful serv- 
ice on behalf of our country. 

You all have been forced to make some difficult decisions and 
you’ve been put in an unenviable position, having to deal with 
scarce and declining resources. I know that you’ve made those deci- 
sions with the security of our country and the safety of the men 
and women who serve under you as your highest priority. 

The Army’s restructuring plan for aviation, of course, calls for 
the divestment of several fleets of helicopters and also for the 
remissioning of all National Guard Apache battalions over to the 
Active component. Of course, this means that if this plan were im- 
plemented, the National Guard would no longer have aviation at- 
tack flyer on-target capabilities. 

As has been highlighted to some extent already today, the Na- 
tional Guard’s Apache battalions have performed exceptionally well 
in past wars, providing readiness and providing strategic depth for 
the Army and some of the best-trained personnel in the world. As 
one example of this, I will point, as one prominent example of this, 
to the Utah National Guard’s 1-2 11th Attack Reconnaissance Bat- 
talion, that has deployed three times in the last 14 years, including 
multiple tours in Afghanistan, where it received the German Presi- 
dential Unit Streamer from our German allies in that conflict. 

While understanding the need to reduce costs and to prioritize 
modern equipment over older aircraft, I do have some concerns 
about getting there by divesting the valuable and very cost-effec- 
tive national defense asset that we have in our National Guard 
Apache battalions. General Grass, if I could start with you, can you 
tell me, did the National Guard have a proposal for aviation re- 
structuring that would have maintained some of the National 
Guard attack capabilities with the Apache while simultaneously 
ensuring that the Army had the equipment necessary to make up 
for the capabilities that would be lost from the divesting of the 
Kiowa Warrior? 

General Grass. Senator, first, let me say that I want to applaud 
the men and women of the National Guard that have flown this 
mission and all of our Army forces that have flown the mission. 
The Guard did 12 battalion rotations and 5 company detachment 
rotations. We have a detachment right now out of Tennessee that 
flies the Kiowa Warrior that is at mobilization. They will do their 
mission, come home, and they will change missions. 

I would tell you that I was included in every discussion. I pro- 
vided my best military advice and I provided options. But now, sir, 
since the decision’s been made I have to begin to plan for the fu- 
ture. I come back to sequestration, that this will be just a series 
of cuts that are going to continue as we look out to the future by 
2016 when we take even further reductions. 

Senator Lee. You refer to the fact that you outlined other op- 
tions. Can you tell me whether some of those options included what 
I’ve described? 

General Grass. Senator, yes, they did. 

Senator Lee. Why did you think it was important to maintain 
some attack aviation capability within the National Guard? 
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General Grass. Senator, I think every National Guardsman 
wants to maintain a close relationship with our Army, and we want 
to continue to look like our Army and to work closely. I think going 
forward, looking at multi-component forces, I think we definitely 
have some opportunities coming in the future. 

Senator Lee. One of the justifications for the ART is that State 
Guard and governors will have more aviation equipment, including 
transport capability, which some have suggested might be more 
suitable to their Homeland security missions than the Apache. 
General, to your knowledge has the Governor of any State re- 
quested more transport capabilities as opposed to Apaches? In 
other words, have any of them asked for more Black Hawks rather 
than Apaches? 

General Grass. No, sir. 

Senator Lee. Not one? 

General Grass. No, sir. They have asked for CH-47 Chinooks. 

Senator Lee. In addition to this, I would note that we had 50 
States and territorial governors who wrote a letter to President 
Obama in February asking that the proposed changes to the 
Guard’s combat aviation capabilities be reconsidered. I do think 
that’s significant. 

General Grass, many National Guard aviators and crew have 
flown the Apache for many decades, and they’ve made the choice 
to stay in the National Guard with this mission in mind, to con- 
tinue to serve in connection with the Apache. Can you tell me 
whether there have been any studies completed or any analysis 
conducted to estimate how many personnel from our National 
Guard Apache battalions might remain in the National Guard if 
they need to be retrained to fly the Black Hawk? 

General Grass. Senator, I’m not aware of any studies. I know, 
looking at changes in structure that turbulence always creates, no 
matter what the discipline is, some folks will just not or probably 
don’t have the time to get away and retrain. 

Senator Lee. Is there any historical precedent you can think of 
that might give us some insight into what that might look like? 

General Grass. I think some of the recent changes that have oc- 
curred, especially over the last 4 years, with the Air Force. 

Senator Lee. Those would indicate that we might see some de- 
partures? 

General Grass. Yes, sir. The restructuring may require a pilot to 
go requalify on a new platform and they may have to travel much 
greater distances. In this case, we wouldn’t have the same, but 
what we find is employment becomes an issue, and family becomes 
an issue, especially when they’re getting close to retirement. You 
lose that experience. 

Senator Lee. Thank you. 

I see my time has expired. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Lee. 

Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you both for your service. 

General Grass, the Chief of the National Guard has a unique role 
among the members of the Joint Chiefs, in that you serve as chief 
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military adviser to the Secretary of Defense for non-Federalized 
Guard matters, but not necessarily owning or controlling the Guard 
the same way that other Chiefs own their Services. Given the 
Guard’s dual State and Federal roles and command structures, 
does this cause a structural challenge for you on how to guard 
input factors into budget and planning decisions? 

General Grass. Senator, first let me say, and thanks to this com- 
mittee, I’m proud to be able to serve in this capacity as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs. I think one of the huge values of being able to 
serve here is to be able to provide that advice that comes from the 
National Guard, not just in responding to disasters, but also across 
the 54 States and territories. 

I think from a budget perspective. I’ve been received very well 
by the Joint Chiefs. I’ve been able to provide my input on every dis- 
cussion. I’ve been able to provide issue papers when I possibly dis- 
agreed or a Service Chief and I maybe disagreed. I was still able 
to bring my message forward to the Deputy Secretary. Then once 
the decision’s made, sir, it’s my job to execute. 

Senator Donnelly. Is there anything that can be done to im- 
prove this situation or do you think it’s working appropriately right 
now? 

General Grass. Senator, I recently sat down and I read the char- 
ter, the history of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think there are grow- 
ing pains. I looked at the Marine Corps and it took almost 25 years 
before they went from being just an advisory role to a full member. 
We are a full member. I think it’s historic what this committee has 
done and what DOD has done to welcome us into this. I think 
there’s huge value for the future for being a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

General Odierno, as we have discussed before, and we appreciate 
all your efforts on this, I view the mental and behavioral fitness 
of our soldiers also as a readiness issue. I appreciate the Army’s 
leadership on implementing smart behavioral health screening poli- 
cies. In particular, I want to highlight the leadership the Army has 
shown on implementing annual enhanced behavioral health assess- 
ments for all Active Duty soldiers, not just those in the deployment 
cycle, but for all Active Duty soldiers, as part of their periodic 
health assessments. 

I understand the Army is working on implementing the same 
policy and tools in annual assessments for the Reserve component. 
I was wondering. General, what the status of that effort is at this 
time? 

General Odierno. First off, a couple things have happened that 
are good. First, the Army National Guard utilizes the director of 
psychological health to assess all of their programs. That’s a new 
initiative that we put into place. They support all 54 States and 
territories when they’re doing this. 

Second, we have incorporated telebehavior health, which is really 
good for the Guard and Reserve because it enables them now to not 
necessarily have to be right there, but we can do it over long dis- 
tance, where we then can utilize some of the Army capabilities 
when we have behavioral health. But there’s still a lot more work 
to be done. 
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The other piece we’ve done is TRICARE Reserve Select, which is 
a low-cost, premium-based health plan which you approved for the 
Reserve component. That’s enabling them to go outside to get this 
help. We now have some things in place that will help us. We’re 
also putting behavioral health specialists at the brigade level at all 
the components. 

A combination of all of these things are beginning to help us. We 
still have a distinct challenge in the Reserve component, and that 
is reaching out to them on a regular daily basis like we can with 
Active component soldiers, because of the fact that they are spread 
out over large distances and they have other jobs where they’re not 
in daily contact. But the Guard and Reserve are putting in several 
different initiatives that help them to reach out. 

We’re nowhere near where we need to be, but we have made 
some progress. 

Senator Donnelly. General, this is a little bit different from the 
original question, but one of the things I’ve heard is you’ve worked 
so hard to eliminate any stigma to seeking help. But I have still 
heard that some Army members or Reserve members would rather 
see somebody outside the uniform, I guess would be the way to put 
it. Has there been any thought in terms of making sure that there 
is, in towns where you have such a big place or in bases where you 
have such a huge presence, to having somebody just outside the 
gates who may not be connected per se to the Army, but is there 
to provide those kinds of services? 

General Odierno. Each one of our major installations in the Ac- 
tive component is working very closely and have a relationship, 
that they have a behavioral health network that is available, and 
they identify what that network is so people have options. As I said 
earlier, for the Reserve component it’s now TRICARE Select, and 
that helps them then to, obviously, seek help outside of the uni- 
formed military to do this. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

Do you know. General Grass, whether there is an effort to pro- 
vide the same type of annual behavioral health assessments for the 
Guard as well? 

General Grass. Senator, yes, there is. Today we have 167 mental 
health clinicians across the Guard, both with the Army and Air. At 
the Air level, we are at each wing. In the Army level, we have a 
contracted clinician in every State. We also have 24 additional in 
our high-risk areas of the State. 

Thanks to Congress, we have another $10 million this year that 
we’re applying to additionally bring on. I’ve been working with the 
Air Eorce on converting some of those contract positions to perma- 
nent civilian positions. We want to do the same with the Army, so 
that you put someone in the State headquarters or in a unit that’s 
going to be there and when the contact runs out you don’t lose 
them. You bring them from, as you said, sir, that community, that 
they understand the problems we’re dealing with. 

Senator Donnelly. This would be for both of you. Are there any 
challenges to that drive to provide those services? Obviously, there 
are financial challenges because of resources. Are there any other 
challenges on this end we can be helping you with to try to make 
sure that you have the tools necessary to provide those services? 
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General Odierno. I’d say a couple of things. We have the tools, 
so I don’t think we need help from you. There are some things we 
have to do internally. That’s hiring more behavioral health special- 
ists. 

The only other thing, I mentioned the other day in the wake of 
Fort Hood, is it has to do with our getting commander access to in- 
formation, and there are some internal things we can do, hut there 
might he some legislative things that we have to look at. That 
should come out of some of the studies we’re doing based on what 
happened at Fort Hood. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. 

General Grass. Senator, if I could add one thing. We’ve had 
great support from the Army on this, but a lot of our capability and 
our resources have come through Overseas Contingency Operations 
(OCO) money. As that money dries up, we’re concerned about what 
we’ll have left behind there to execute the mission. 

We’re working very closely with the Department of Health and 
Human Services and the Department of Veterans Affairs, because 
one of the concerns that I have as over 100,000 men and women 
are coming out of Active Duty with 4 to 6 years in combat, is how 
it’s going to have an impact? We hope to attract them in the Guard, 
but how is that going to have an impact on them and their mental 
health? I don’t think we as a Nation have tackled that yet. 

Senator Donnelly. General Odierno and General Grass, thank 
you, and thank you to all the men and women who serve our coun- 
try. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

General Odierno, thank you for your service. You’ve been given 
a tough job. All of us need to know that. 

General Grass, I think your recent comment about the danger to 
the morale and spirit of soldiers who’ve served us, even in combat, 
maybe more than one or two or three deployments, when they’re 
said that they’re not needed any more, worries me. I think it’s a 
danger to the Service. 

We’ve known all along we’re going to have to draw down the 
numbers after the peak of Iraq and Afghanistan. We’ve been pre- 
paring for that. But it’s just not something we ought to take light- 
ly- 

General Odierno, I know you will wrestle with it and try to do 
the best you can, and you’re being asked to do some very tough 
things. 

My impression. General Odierno, as you said at the beginning, 
is that the Guard is being listened to effectively, and you’re doing 
your best to shape a force for the future that reflects their contribu- 
tions and the Active Duty contributions. In fact, if your plan is car- 
ried out, the Guard will have a larger percentage of the Total Force 
than they had before, either before September 11, 2001, or after 
September 11, 2001. Is that correct? 

General Odierno. That is correct. Senator. 

Senator Sessions. I thank you for doing that. I think the Guard 
makes great contributions and the Army Reserve does, and at a 
reasonable price, and I appreciate that. 
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With regard to the total numhers, I hope we don’t have to go to 
420,000. That number to me is lower than I would have thought 
possible, or maybe it’s not possible. We’re going to have to look at 
those numbers hard. 

General Odierno, maybe someone else would be better able to an- 
swer this, but I’ll just ask you first. What about civilian personnel? 
We’ve been told and I understand that as many as 100,000 new ci- 
vilian personnel were added to the total work force after September 
11, 2001. I’m wondering what kind of reduction in their numbers 
should occur with regard to our overall constant desire for military 
leadership and Congress to have more available at the point of the 
spear and less available in the establishment bureaucracy, for lack 
of a better word. 

General Odierno. Senator, so far, since we started in 2012, we’ve 
reduced the U.S. Army civilians by approximately 20,000. We will 
continue to reduce them over the next 5 fiscal years as well. They 
are coming down as well. It’s a bit harder to predict because it’s 
based on number of budget dollars, but we’ve directed a 25 percent 
reduction in all headquarters, both civilians and military. That’s 
part of this. We have reduced civilians in every one of our installa- 
tions and we’re continuing to do this. Army Materiel Command has 
done a study on how we will reduce civilians there. 

All of that we are continuing to work, and we will continue to 
see reductions in our civilian workforce as we move forward. 

Senator Sessions. It seems to me that the logical thing would be 
to, as we’ve drawn down the size of the Active-Duty Force, reduce 
civilians to support that force, number one. Number two, we were 
facing life and death events every day in Iraq and Afghanistan 
with troops being deployed, and we need to have the kind of civil- 
ian support staff that made sure that they got what they needed, 
when they needed it, because lives were at stake. Could you go 
lower than that? How much lower do you think, and why shouldn’t 
we have a greater percentage reduction in civilian than we do in 
Active uniformed personnel? 

General Odierno. I think what we’re trying to do is proportion- 
ally cut based on our assessment. In other words, I think over time 
you will see proportionate cuts in the civilian work force as it is 
in the military as well. 

We’re also, by the way, just to add something else, reducing con- 
tractors significantly. We began that process this year. We are con- 
tinuing to go after that, and we’re trying to reduce contractors first, 
then civilians, and then military. That’s the thought process we’re 
going through as we move through this. But we still have lots of 
work to do here. 

Senator Sessions. I respect the difficulty of this. This is a huge 
institution and you’re trying to make changes over time. But with 
regard to the budget numbers, next year’s 2015 budget beginning 
in October would be $498 billion, basically the same as this year, 
and then go to $499 billion in 2016, which is another tight, fiat 
year with no increases. 

Then the next year it jumps $13 billion to $536 billion, and 
grows at 2.5 percent a year for the next 4 years after that. 

I guess what it seems to me from the outside looking in, of all 
the challenges you face, it’s trying to stay within those numbers 
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now, because you’re making decisions now to reduce structure and 
personnel and so forth that will create savings in the years to 
come, but it’s hard to effectuate and capture those savings this 
year. 

Would you share with us how you see the current stress you’re 
under, as opposed to the longer-term trajectory? 

General Odierno. For the next 3 to 4 years, until we get to those 
numbers you just described, it’s impacting our readiness and our 
modernization programs. We’ve had to reduce readiness in the Ac- 
tive, Guard, and Reserve. We’ve had to cut modernization pro- 
grams. We’ve had to delay procurement of equipment. All of that 
is happening now. 

Around fiscal year 2020, if sequestration goes out to its final 
stages, that will be the first time that we are able to start to bal- 
ance the right amount of readiness, force structure, and moderniza- 
tion. That will allow us then to build a complete, ready force as we 
move forward. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Vitter. 

Senator Vitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thanks to all of you for your service, as well as, of course, your 
testimony today. 

When not mobilized, I assume it’s clear National Guard and Re- 
serve personnel train less than Active Duty. For instance, the 
Guard has far fewer rotations at CTCs like the Joint Readiness 
Training Center at Fort Polk. What impact does that less frequent 
training have on skill proficiency and interchangeability? 

General Odierno. The Guard is able to do individual proficiency 
and small unit proficiency. They get good at their individual mili- 
tary occupational specialty. They can do some small unit, platoon 
level capability, maybe at home station. But without having CTC 
rotations, it’s much more difficult to get to company, battalion, and 
brigade. The more complex the organization, the more difficult it 
is. The complex organizations are BCTs and aviation brigades. Less 
complex organizations, such as transportation units and mainte- 
nance units, can do a lot of it at home station. But the impact is 
really on the more complex, integrated, and collective training that 
has to be done, that they’re simply not able to do. In an Active unit 
you can do it at your home station because you have the ground, 
air-space, and facilities to do it and you’re collocated together, 
where the Guard is spread out and they don’t have that. They need 
the training center in order to build that readiness. 

Senator Vitter. Generals, we’ve all heard a lot about possibly in- 
cluding an amendment that would restrict funds from being used 
to retire any aircraft associated with Air National Guard or Air 
Force Reserve units until a study could be done, basically for a cou- 
ple of years. It strikes me that that would be reasonable if nothing 
were changing and no cuts were happening in that time period. 
But, of course, the threat is that major things are changing, major 
reductions have to be made in that time period. 

That would be a decision. Taking things off the table is an af- 
firmative decision in the context of all of those other changes and 
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cuts that would have to he made. Isn’t that a fundamental problem 
with a 2-year pause, protecting some assets and not others? 

General Odierno. It creates $1 billion a year for 2 years. As I 
mentioned earlier, I already submitted a $10.7 billion unfunded re- 
quirements problem that we have in the Army already. This would 
add to that. It would directly impact readiness of all three compo- 
nents if, in fact, a commission is established. 

Then if the commission does not go along with our recommenda- 
tions and comes in with another, you go on a whole other signifi- 
cant amount of bills, up to $11 or $12 billion, which we’d have to 
find. Everything is zero sum. It would just delay that, so it would 
further delay the readiness. It would further delay our ability to re- 
spond. It would further delay our capabilities in this very uncertain 
world that we have. 

Senator Vitter. Generals, can you respond to my basic concern 
that a major 2-year pause, protecting some things, holding some 
things harmless, in the context of major changes or reductions that 
are happening in those same 2 years, is an affirmative decision? 

General Grass. Senator, if I could comment, again, my only ex- 
perience with this was with the Air Force and as we stepped in we 
had moves that needed to occur going back to 2010 when the com- 
mission was stood up in 2013. We had to get agreement to go 
ahead and make those moves or it would have had a major impact. 
But we were able to do that. 

General Talley. Senator, I think from a commission perspective 
as it relates to the Army, my concern is the Air Force commission 
came out and there’s a lot of analogies that are being drawn, even 
though one of the members asked for those analogies not to be 
drawn to apply that to the Army Reserve. Specifically, one of those 
recommendations is to eliminate the U.S. Air Force Reserve Com- 
mand. That issue’s been brought to me many times, almost weekly. 
If there’s an Army commission, we’re concerned that there could be 
similar conclusions. 

I guess my concern is I’m not sure we need a commission. I think 
the Army needs to move forward and execute its right-sizing of the 
Total Force, working with Congress. But if Congress does decide to 
move forward with an Army commission, it’s going to be critical to 
make sure that we have the right representation from all three 
components and folks that truly understand how the total Army is 
integrated and synchronized. 

Senator Vitter. General Odierno, if there were this 2-year pause 
and this $1 billion hit to the Active Army, I assume that could cer- 
tainly affect Army end strength. How low could that push it? Lower 
than 420,000? 

General Odierno. If the decision by the commission is to not 
take any structure out of the Guard and not do the ARI, it would 
result in somewhere between 20,000 to 30,000 additional people 
out of the Active Army. It would go somewhere between 390,000 
and 400,000. 

Senator Vitter. We’re talking about well below what you con- 
sider your absolute minimum level. 

General Odierno. Which is 450,000. 

Senator Vitter. Right. 
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I know the Guard has proposed a plan that accounted for about 
$1.7 billion in offsets. I wonder if each of you can address that 
wherever you’re coming from, positive or negative, including why 
the Army couldn’t accept that particular plan? 

General Talley. Senator, again, as I look out to full sequestra- 
tion coming back in 2016, we looked at the Army Guard and said 
that we have to be willing to pay part of the bill. If we are not, 
sequestration is still going to take the money at some point unless 
Congress elects to put money back in there. 

But at the same time, I rely heavily, we rely heavily, on our 
Services for research and development, for acquisition, for schools, 
et cetera. We have to get the balance right. When I proposed to the 
adjutants general that a reduction in our budget, the $1.7 billion, 
which ends up at about roughly 12 percent of our total obligation 
authority, was a good number that is consistent with some of the 
discussions we’ve had with the Secretary of Defense, that number 
definitely would reduce our full-time manning. It would reduce 
some of our military construction, our sustainment of our facilities; 
it would reduce there. 

It is painful, no doubt. But as I look out over the next 10 years 
at what we have to do, I could see no other alternative. 

General Odierno. As the National Guard provided us the alter- 
native, which was well thought out, there are several issues with 
it as far as I’m concerned. In their proposal, it significantly reduces 
the amount of force structure that leaves the National Guard. It ac- 
tually proposes that we take more. We’re already taking three com- 
plete aviation brigades out of the Active component. It proposes we 
take more aviation out of the Active component. 

We are already moving from 37 shooting battalions to 20 shoot- 
ing battalions in the Active component. We cannot go any lower 
than that. We simply cannot. We will not be able to meet our oper- 
ational commitments if we do that. For me, that made it a bit more 
difficult. 

What I’m concerned about in the National Guard is that if we 
don’t take any force structure down, you’re going to have this mis- 
match between force structure and readiness. That’s what we’ve 
done in the Active. We’ve taken 150,000 out of force structure so 
we can pay for readiness. We don’t have to take as much out of the 
Guard to pay for readiness because they’re cheaper, so we have 
proposed taking a little bit out of the Guard so we can pay for the 
readiness, because we want them to be an operational reserve. 

But if we maintain more structure, they’re headed towards a 
strategic reserve because we are not going to be able to pay for 
their training. That, I think, is necessary for them to have in order 
to sustain the level of readiness that they’ve achieved over the last 
10 to 12 years, with huge investments in OCO money that we have 
used to obtain this level of readiness. 

In my mind, that was my concern about it. Again, we want to 
come with the right solution and we think the one we’ve come up 
with cuts less end strength, less percentage of end strength, out of 
the Guard, and we’re able to maintain at a higher readiness level, 
which is important to all of us. That’s really what the difference 
is. But again, it was a well thought out proposal that they gave us. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 
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Senator Vitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Vitter. 

Senator Blunt. 

Senator Blunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Odierno, last week, you and Secretary McHugh were 
here. I’d like to follow up on just one thing that came up last week 
on the mental health issues. My understanding from last week was 
that when a soldier leaves an installation his or her medical health 
records follow them to the next post, but their mental health record 
does not follow them. Is that right? 

General Odierno. Sir, we’re working our way through this. This 
is something we’re looking into. The mental health record can go 
to certain people, but it is not distributed completely. One of the 
problems we have is that commanders don’t know that this has 
transitioned. The medical professionals might, but the commanders 
don’t know. 

That’s what we’re trying to work out now and figure out how we 
can look at that and what we can do to help with these problems, 
because that’s something that we have faced for some time now 
and we have not been able to solve yet. We’re trying to work 
through legal issues, the Health Insurance Portability and Account- 
ability Act, and other things that are out there that allow us to do 
this to protect our soldiers and provide them the right care as we 
identify it. 

Senator Blunt. At some level we have to start dealing with 
these mental health issues, both in how we treat them and how we 
pay for them, how we communicate them like they’re health issues. 
I assume from your answer you’re trying to determine at least 
what level in the command structure all records need to be avail- 
able as decisions are made? 

General Odierno. That’s correct, so we can get them the right 
care, so we understand there might be a problem, so we under- 
stand and we can make sure that they are getting the right capa- 
bilities that they need in order to help themselves. That’s really the 
key piece of this. 

In reality, the other piece is, we’re even looking at things that, 
if somebody has a significant medical issue, do we even allow them 
to do a change of station. Let’s fix it where he or she is, unless we 
think it’s better for him or her to move. That would be a conscious 
decision that we would make as well. 

Those are all the things that we have to constantly review as we 
look at this very difficult problem. 

Senator Blunt. The National Institutes of Health says that 1 out 
of 4 adults has a diagnosable and treatable mental health issue. I 
don’t know if it’s higher or lower in the military, but I suspect the 
military is pretty reflective of overall society in that regard. Both 
as a society and as the institutions that defend us, we just can’t 
continue to act like somehow this is something nobody else has to 
deal with but the one individual you’re talking to, nobody else. 

I’ll be supportive and hope to be helpful of whatever you’re doing 
there. 

I appreciated Senator McCain’s remarks about the A-10. I think 
there is a real gap here and we need to be thinking about how to 
fill that gap. General Talley, F-16s are one of the supposed re- 
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placements, but I don’t think the F-16s do all that the A-lOs do 
in terms of close combat support. Am I right on that or do you 
want to make a comment about that? 

General Talley. Sir, I don’t. That’s outside my area of expertise. 
Anything you want to ask about the Army or technical enablers, 
I can talk for hours. 

Senator Blunt. In terms of CAS for the Army, you don’t have 
a sense of which of those aircraft would be better? 

General Talley. Sir, I’ll leave those comments to General 
Odierno and to others, sir. 

Senator Blunt. Okay. General Odierno, do you want to follow up 
at all? One of the potential replacements is we put the F-16 in and 
I don’t think it does the same things. 

General Odierno. I’ve said this a couple times, not in this hear- 
ing. But I would say the F-16 is designed for CAS. It is designed 
to provide support for our soldiers. Its visual capability enables us 
to provide CAS. In Afghanistan, more than 50 percent of the CAS 
missions have been flown by F-lGs. 

Remember this is a counterinsurgency environment. We have to 
work with the Air Force what the right platform is or what the tac- 
tics, techniques, and procedures (TTP) are that we need to provide 
CAS across the wide variety of potential scenarios that we’re going 
to have to operate in. We do know the A-10 works in those sce- 
narios today. We have to work with them to make sure that we 
have that capability. 

General Welsh has been very specific about saying they will en- 
sure that we have the right CAS. Soldiers like the A-10. They can 
see it and they can hear it. They have confidence in it. That’s the 
one thing that we have to account for as we move forward. 

Senator Blunt. I would hope before we replace the A-10 we 
know that we’re replacing them with something that works and 
there’s no gap between the thing that would work and the ability 
to have that particular replacement as something that would work. 

General Grass, in the coming and going here as we do, I know 
you mentioned some mobilization figures for the Guard. Could you 
repeat those to me? It seems to me there’s some real disagreement 
about readiness as it relates to the Guard. 

General Grass. Senator, what I mentioned in my opening state- 
ment was 760,000 mobilizations of Army and Air Guard. Of that, 
just over 500,000 have been Army Guard. 

Senator Blunt. In terms of readiness? 

General Grass. Over time, again going back to pre-September 
11, 2001, resources weren’t always there for all the right reasons. 
We were at peacetime and we were taking a peace dividend. As 
long as we could meet our State missions and a certain level of 
training in peacetime, we were able to have some reduced levels of 
funding. 

But as the war started, we had to ramp up quickly. What has 
happened over the last 12 V 2 years, thanks to the great work of 
Congress and of the Services, they’ve helped us get up to a level 
where we’ve reduced the amount of post-mobilization time signifi- 
cantly. Over time that will atrophy, especially as the resources go 
away, and as we get out into full sequestration we will slowly atro- 
phy back to at a lower level of training. 
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Senator Blunt. I believe what you said, General Odierno, is that 
a lot of the OCO money, the Iraq and Afghanistan money, has been 
used over this 12-year period of time to be sure that the Guard was 
ready? 

General Odierno. Yes, it has. In fact, we have this organization 
called First Army whose total responsibility is to train the Guard 
and Reserve. We have to reduce that because a lot of that — we 
built that up over the last 10 or 12 years with OCO dollars as they 
were preparing the Guard and Reserve to go. That organization is 
shrinking in the Active component and with input from the U.S. 
Army Reserve and the National Guard, that organization was the 
main trainer of them and will continue to be. 

We’re still going to have that organization, but it’s not going to 
be robust or as big as it once was because that was funded in OCO 
money. 

General Talley. Senator, can I get in on that for just a minute? 

Senator Blunt. Yes. 

General Talley. In the Army Reserve, since we’re technical 
enablers, our requirements at a mobilization site are generally 2, 
3 weeks. We’ve consistently gotten in and out of the mobilization 
site ready to go in less than a month. Normally it’s 2 to 3 weeks. 

Every mission that’s ever come down to the Army Reserve, we’ve 
been at Cl or C2, which is the highest level of readiness, 60 days 
prior to the late entry date. That says a lot about the ability of the 
Army Reserve to generate readiness quickly. 

Then, to tack onto what the Chief is talking about, that 
OPTEMPO money, that extra money, is how we buy back and 
maintain that readiness. On First Army, most of First Army is ac- 
tually Army Reserve. Almost the majority of First Army’s structure 
is provided by me out of the U.S. Army Reserve Command. It’s a 
great organization, very helpful in helping us get all the Army Re- 
serve components ready to go. 

Senator Blunt. I would think if the force was truly interoperable 
and the readiness issue could be dealt with, that as you’re reducing 
the full-time force that you’d want to actually be increasing the 
backup, part-time force. I’m going to let you talk about that. Gen- 
eral. That’ll be my last question. 

General Odierno. Thank you. Forces Command, which is the 
commander of all continental forces in the continental United 
States, to include U.S. Army Reserve, National Guard, and Active, 
has put together a plan that will better integrate training at sev- 
eral different levels to increase the capabilities of the Guard and 
the Reserve. This was at the request of the Guard and the Reserve. 
They wanted us to do this, and General Grass talked about it ear- 
lier, where we’re integrating better Active, Reserve, and National 
Guard when we can in training, which will help us to do this. 

We have to come up with new ways to do this, but there are 
ways we can come up with that will continue to ensure we have 
the right readiness levels. 

Senator Blunt. I thank all of you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Blunt. 

Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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General Odierno, I wanted to follow up on some of the questions 
that Senator Blunt asked you about the A-10. There are different 
kinds of CAS, aren’t there? 

General Odierno. There are, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. Yes. Some CAS is done at the 10,000 foot level 
with precision-guided bombs, correct? 

General Odierno. That’s correct. 

Senator Ayotte. Then there’s the CAS that saved 60 of our sol- 
diers in Afghanistan last year from A-lOs, where they dealt with 
a situation where the A-lOs were flying at 75 feet off the ground, 
using their guns, and they were within 50 feet of friendlies. Isn’t 
that what the A-10 is best at that kind of CAS? 

General Odierno. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. When you talked about vulnerability, I think in 
response to Senator McCain’s question about the A-10, they aren’t 
worried about the TTPs about that lower mission, getting down. I 
think the F-16 is a great platform, so I don’t want to diminish the 
strength of the F-16. 

But as I understand it, the F-16 has to go a lot faster down 
there because it doesn’t have the same type of survivability that 
the A-10 would. Can you help me understand this? 

General Odierno. You have CAS that provides, again, systems 
that are further away. You have CAS that provides with troop con- 
tact, which is close contact and medium contact. There’s different 
depths of the battlefield. The A-10 has over the years provided us 
great CAS very close in when we need it, along with the Apache 
helicopter. But the A-10 has different capabilities than the Apache. 
They are not interchangeable either. It’s given us a significant ca- 
pability. 

The F-16 provides some capability. It is operated at a higher 
level. That’s one of the things you have to look at. Can they operate 
at lower levels? I think that’s one of the things that we’re working 
with the Air Force; can they, and what are their capabilities? 

Senator Ayotte. I know that you and I talked about this last 
week as well. When we talk about developing TTPs for CAS, we’re 
talking about that scenario, where we’re talking about the support 
needed on the ground, also having the capacity to distinguish be- 
tween the friendlies and the enemy. Because the A-10 can get low 
and go at a slower pace, and also it’s a titanium tank, it has more 
survivability, correct? 

General Odierno. That’s correct, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. Would you agree with me? You’ve said in the 
past that for that mission the A-10 is the best. 

General Odierno. It is. 

Senator Ayotte. I know when you talked to Senator McCain he 
asked you about the F-35 and whether the F-35 could replace the 
A-10, and I think you said: “I don’t know.” 

General Odierno. What I said is, I know the F-35 is being built 
to replace, and I’m not familiar enough with the exact capabilities. 

Senator Ayotte. Right. That’s fair. I think the F-35 is an impor- 
tant platform as well. 

However, one of the concerns I have, even if we assume that the 
F-35A can replace the A-10, is that our plan right now has a gap, 
because under what General Welsh has introduced, all of the A- 
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10s would be retired by fiscal year 2019 and even the best-case sce- 
nario, the F-35A is operational in 2021. There’s a gap there. 

We don’t know the answer to this question on the TTPs of wheth- 
er the F-16s or other platforms can perform this low function that 
is so critical to our men and women on the ground. I know you 
agree with that because we have lots of stories to tell and you have 
way more stories to tell than me on this. 

I think this is a very important issue that we should not overlook 
and I am hopeful that this committee will address, because I see 
a gap here until we know the answer to these questions. This is 
a gap we can’t afford, because these are our men and women on 
the ground who are taking the bullets and we want to make sure 
that we give them the very best when it comes to this mission. 
Would you agree with me on that? 

General Odierno. I’m always concerned about making sure our 
soldiers who are in contact have the best capability possible for 
them across all of our capabilities. 

Senator Ayotte. Great. Thank you. General. I appreciate it. 

I wanted to ask both you and General Grass a question on an- 
other issue. This is the issue that I know. General Odierno, you’ve 
already mentioned, that we want the Guard and Reserve to be 
operational. It has been operational in Iraq and Afghanistan. This 
is so important. We couldn’t have fought those wars without their 
support. Training and readiness is really the key to all of this. 

One issue that I see in all of this is that not only you train indi- 
vidually, but you train as a group, correct? This readiness involves 
both. 

How important. General Grass, are the CTC rotations in your 
view in terms of the preparedness of the Army National Guard and 
the BCTs to ensure that they have CTC rotations? 

General Grass. Senator, they are critical. I know in the past 
we’ve done about once every 7 or 8 years with certain brigades. 
What I learned is that over time. I’m sure it’s the same for the Ac- 
tive Force, when they get the mission, they know their rotation is 
coming up, that focuses all their training. For our men and women, 
that’s every weekend drill, that’s every additional staff period, 
that’s the annual trainings for years leading up to that rotation. 

Senator Ayotte. General, as I look at this proposal, under the 
fiscal year 2015 proposal, no National Guard BCTs will be sent to 
CTCs, is that right? 

General Odierno. There’s two, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. There’s two. Okay, so you’re going to send two 
under the fiscal year 2015 proposal. Okay, so I didn’t understand 
that correctly. 

General Odierno. There’s one undecided, so there may be up to 
three. But two for sure, maybe three. It depends, frankly, on avail- 
ability of Active brigades. In 2014 there is one and in 2015 there 
are two. 

Senator Ayotte. Okay. 

General Grass, do you feel that we’re prioritizing this amount of 
training with regard to the BCTs, sending them to the CTCs, with 
the proposal before us? 

General Grass. Senator, we’re very pleased to have the rotation. 
The 86th Brigade will go to Fort Polk this summer and they’re very 
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excited about it, and the 10th Mountain will go along and support 
them. 

What we’re concerned about is the money going away in 2015. 
We have two allocated rotations for 2015. We’d love to have an- 
other one. I think for the long term what we ought to examine, es- 
pecially with the resources dwindling, what can we afford, and 
then build a plan consistent with what the men and women of the 
Guard can do as well, because there is a commitment. 

Seven years may be too infrequent, but we have to find that 
right number for them. 

Senator Ayotte. I think of all the issues that we hopefully can 
work on is this issue of making sure that there’s enough training. 
I know that’s been the focus of all of you in some of the difficult 
choices that you’ve had to make in terms of force structure and 
readiness. I look forward to continuing to talk with you about this 
issue. 

Thank you all for your service and what you’ve done for the 
country and continue to do. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Ayotte. 

I just have a few additional questions. First, General Grass, you 
made a very important point about your concern about the avail- 
ability of funds for mental health needs once OCO either goes away 
or is dramatically reduced further. That, I think, means that you 
all need to be sensitive about trying to find a way to build this into 
the base. I would just simply make that point. It’s something I 
frankly had not thought much about until you made that reference. 
General Grass. Thank you for that, and I would just urge you, all 
of you, to think about how we build into the base what we need 
for the additional mental health for our troops as they come home. 

I’ll just ask a quick question. General Odierno, is that something 
which is on your radar? 

General Odierno. It is, it’s very much on our radar. We are actu- 
ally increasing our behavioral capability even this year and next 
year. We are trying to increase it so we get it out of OCO com- 
pletely. 

Chairman Levin. All right, thank you. 

General Grass, separate and apart from the issue of trading 
Apaches for Black Hawks, is it accurate that there has been an 
unmet requirement for Black Hawks in the Guard? 

General Grass. Senator, I’m not aware of one. 

Chairman Levin. You’re not aware that the governors or adju- 
tants general have sought additional Black Hawks in the past be- 
fore this issue of the trade came up? 

General Grass. No, sir. They have sought more Chinook aircraft. 

Chairman Levin. They have sought them, but there may or may 
not be a requirement; is that it? 

General Grass. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. Senator King asked me to ask you this. Gen- 
eral Grass. As the reductions in size are made, do you know yet 
whether those reductions will be allocated proportionately to the 
States, or will there be other factors that will be considered? Do 
you know that yet? 

General Grass. Senator, we’re in the middle of developing those 
metrics. But to be fair, we have to look across the States and con- 
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sider their Homeland mission, consider their structure within the 
State that can respond to the Army’s and Air Force’s needs. But 
also the other thing that we take into consideration are the demo- 
graphics of the area of support, looking out 10 to 15 years from 
now. 

Chairman Levin. Okay, I see Senator Cruz has arrived. Senator 
Cruz. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Odierno, General Grass, and General Talley, thank you 
for your service. Thank you for being here. 

General Odierno, I’d like to start by just making a comment 
about the brave men and women at Fort Hood. I was down there 
last week visiting with the heroes and, as tragic as that shooting 
was, I have to tell you it was at the same time inspirational. One 
young soldier I visited with in particular had been shot twice, was 
recuperating, and was in the hospital with his fiance and his moth- 
er and his sister. As he was sitting there and the commanding gen- 
eral came in and he saw the Ranger patch on his uniform, this 
young soldier leaned forward and said: “I want to be a Ranger; can 
I go to Ranger school?” This was 48 hours after he was shot. He’s 
recuperating and the only thought he had was that he wanted to 
be a Ranger and fight for our country. It’s a powerful testament to 
the extraordinary men and women who serve in our Army and 
serve in the military, and I know all of us are praying for those 
soldiers or remembering those soldiers and are standing with them. 

One question that has obviously been discussed in the past week 
has been the question of concealed carry on military bases. I recog- 
nize that’s a question on which there’s a difference of opinion in the 
military and a difference of opinion in the civilian world. There are 
some soldiers who feel quite strongly that concealed carry would be 
a sensible change in policies. There are others who may disagree. 

It has been a long time since this committee has held a hearing 
examining that question, examining the policy benefits and det- 
riments of allowing concealed carry on military bases. In your view, 
would that be a productive topic for a hearing for this committee? 

General Odierno. There’s clearly a difference of opinion on this. 
I would just say. Senator, that our assessment is that we right now 
probably would not initially support something like that. But all of 
this is always worth a discussion if we think it’s important. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you for that. I do agree it’s a question 
worth further examination, because I think we are all agreed that 
we want to implement policies that will maximize the safety of the 
men and women who are serving on our base. Obviously, Fort Hood 
has now twice, in a very short time period, suffered through a trau- 
matic experience. I’ll tell you, the community has come together 
even more strongly in the aftermath of that. 

I’d like to ask another question focused on the proposals of the 
Army to reduce its Active Duty end strength after more than a dec- 
ade of war. I understand that the Army can handle much of the 
reduction through normal attrition, but that there will be some sol- 
diers with several tours in Iraq or Afghanistan, in other words, 
some of our most valued combat veterans, who under the current 
plan will not be allowed to reenlist or otherwise stay on in Active 
Duty. 
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The question I would ask you is, if we go down that path, 
wouldn’t it make sense for the Nation if we could find places for 
those soldiers in the National Guard, so that we don’t lose this ex- 
perience? 

General Odierno. Senator, it does. We’re working programs now 
as we go through this to ensure that. We have some limitations 
that we’re working our way through now in terms of recruiting and 
how we do that and get them exposed to the National Guard. We 
clearly would love to keep this experience in the National Guard 
or the U.S. Army Reserve, either one, because as you said, they 
have great experience, they have great contributions, and the fact 
that we have to draw down 150,000 means there’s going to be some 
incredibly capable people that will leave the Army that we would 
certainly like to continue to serve. 

Senator Cruz. General Grass, I would welcome your views as 
well on the ability of the Guard to absorb and provide a home for 
some of these combat veterans and ensure that we have their con- 
tribution to readiness going forward. 

General Grass. Senator, actually, as General Odierno mentioned, 
we have programs already where we’re having an opportunity to 
talk with the soldiers who are going to be getting out and talking 
about what part of the country they’re going in. We also have the 
ability to retrain them. If the skill that they’ve been serving on Ac- 
tive Duty doesn’t exist in their home town, we can get them addi- 
tional skills. We can actually do that before they leave Active Duty 
now, which is a huge success from the past. 

Senator, one of the things that I’m really pushing hard on is 
looking at the mix between our prior service and non-prior service. 
When the war started, the Army National Guard was sitting at 
about 50 percent prior service and 50 percent non-prior, which 
meant that everyone we recruited in the non-prior had to go to 
basic training, they had to go to advanced individual training. They 
had no experience when they came out. All of those prior service 
recruits already qualified, had great experiences. 

As the war unfolded, a lot of people that came off of Active Duty 
and with two or three deployments felt that they had served their 
Nation and they wanted to get on with their civilian life. So, our 
numbers went down to about 20 percent prior service, 80 percent 
non-prior. That has cost us additional in recruiting and training. 

We would really like to get back to about a 50-50 split and be 
able to capture all those great young men and women coming off 
Active Duty into the Guard. 

General Talley. Senator, if I may, as we transition from Active 
component to Reserve component, as we lose those quality soldiers 
from our Active component, it’s critical that we bring them into our 
Reserve component. But we really shouldn’t look at them as no 
longer being a soldier. We want them to be a soldier for life, which 
means in the regular Army, the Army Reserve, or one of our 54 
Army National Guards. 

In the Army Reserve, we created the Employers Partnership Pro- 
gram that was replicated across all Services and components and 
now it’s called Heroes to Hire at the OSD level, so we can help 
those soldiers; instead of pushing them out, we can pull them out, 
give them into a civilian career in the private sector, that we can 
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train them for in the Army Reserve and that will allow them to be 
one of our enablers. 

To your opening comments, all I have to say is: Rangers lead the 
way. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you and thank you for that comment and 
your service. 

Let me ask one final question, which is, at a time when budget 
resources are certainly scarce it seems to me there’s a difficult pol- 
icy question of the right balance between Active Duty, Reserve, and 
Guard, and each has a different impact on cost structure and also 
our readiness. The question I would ask to all three of you is: 
would you support the idea of an outside independent commission 
to study and analyze the proper mix for Active and Reserve compo- 
nent forces for the Army? 

General Odierno. Thank you. Senator. I think I’m on the record 
of not supporting that commission, and let me give you reasons 
why. I think I owe you that, obviously. First, a lot of us compare 
it to the Air Force commission, but in the Air Force proposal, ini- 
tially they didn’t cut anything out of the Active component. All 
their cuts were out of the Reserve component, where in our case 
70 percent of the reductions are coming out of the Active compo- 
nent to begin with. We believe it’s been a real fair assessment. 

Besides that, this has not been a surprise. For the last year, 12 
to 18 months, we’ve done detailed analysis internal to the Army 
and we’ve done external to the Army. The RAND Corporation has 
studied this. 

In addition to this, CAPE has validated our Total Force levels as 
well as the ART. We’ve had outside validate this. 

In my mind. I’m not sure what additional expertise would be 
brought to this by a commission. In addition to that, it would cost 
us $1 billion additionally a year if we delay this 2 years. I worry 
about that because we already have significant unfunded require- 
ments. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cruz. General Grass, General Talley? 

General Grass. Senator, I think your question to me is, is there 
a value in an external look at the Reserve component versus the 
Active component balance. I will tell you, throughout my career 
every time we’ve had fiscal challenges, this comes up. My personal 
opinion is that it never hurts to have another look at that balance, 
because we all learn from it over time. 

I do think, going forward, no matter what comes out of the budg- 
et, and General Odierno and I have talked about this, we have to 
build more multi-component opportunities similar to what we had 
on pre-September 11, 2001, where we had what was called the 
Title 11 embedded officers and noncommissioned officers from Ac- 
tive Duty into our Guard units. I think that’s the kind of thing we 
have to look to in the future, and how do we get there with the 
challenges that we’ve all been handed, with the great difficulties in 
the fiscal horizon. 

General Talley. Senator, it’s not clear to me why we need an 
Army commission. I think the Army, working together and leading 
through some of the challenges we’re having, which are really, to 
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be frank, an impact of the serious budget issues that have been 
placed upon this Service, I think we can resolve them. 

If Congress makes the decision to go forward with the commis- 
sion, the only thing I would ask is it’s critical to make sure that 
all three components are well represented and integrated. As I 
mentioned earlier in the hearing, my concern is when I look at the 
Air Force commission that just concluded, there are already some 
comparisons being drawn out of one of the recommendations, to 
eliminate the U.S. Air Force Reserve Command, and how that 
might apply to the U.S. Army Reserve Command, which is a great 
title 10 response force for the Nation. I’m a little leery and question 
whether or not this is needed. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cruz. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Cruz. 

Senator Blunt, do you have any additional questions? 

Senator Blunt. No. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. One of the things I’ve been impressed by this 
morning is how you work together as one Army, even under these 
circumstances, where you’re asked questions which require you to 
give your different perspectives, to the best of your ability you do 
everything you can to support the concept of one Army and come 
to support each other. It’s a very impressive performance here this 
morning. I want to thank you all for what you do for our Nation 
and thank you for your testimony. 

General Talley. Army Strong. 

Chairman Levin. This hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:52 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Jeff Sessions 

ARMY personnel 

1. Senator Sessions. General Odierno, please explain the difference in processes 
for removing uniformed personnel and civilians in the Army. 

General Odierno. Aside from punitive discharges or dismissals under the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, or separation or retirement for physical disability, sol- 
diers may also be administratively separated on both a voluntary or involuntary 
basis. Involuntary separation may occur for a variety of reasons including: unsatis- 
factory performance, misconduct, alcohol or drug abuse, rehabilitation failure, fail- 
ure to meet weight standards, convenience of the government, reduction in force, 
strength limitations, or budgetary constraints. 

To ensure that only those noncommissioned officers (NCO) who consistently main- 
tain high standards of professionalism, performance, and efficiency are retained, the 
Army uses a centralized selection board process to consider Regular Army and U.S. 
Army Reserve (Active, Guard, Reserve) NCOs in the rank of staff sergeant through 
command sergeant major/sergeant major for denial of continued service based upon 
permanent filing of derogatory information (poor performance and/or disciplinary ac- 
tions) into an NCO’s official records. This process is known as the Qualitative Man- 
agement Program board. 

In addition, because the Army cannot achieve projected end strength require- 
ments through natural attrition or the reduction of accessions alone, the Army has 
implemented the centralized board process, known as the Qualitative Service Pro- 
gram, to consider select NCOs for denial of continued service. This process is nec- 
essary to reduce projected excess NCOs that would otherwise perpetuate promotion 
stagnation across the Force and negatively impact viable career paths in an All-Vol- 
unteer Force. The Army must have the capability to shape the Force by grade and 
skill while retaining soldiers with the greatest potential for future contributions. 
NCOs with between 15 and 20 years of Active service are offered early retirement 
under authority established in Public Law 112-81 (section 504, National Defense 
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Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2012). Soldiers with less than 15 years of Active 
service are entitled to involuntary separation pay and may elect to transfer to the 
Reserve component to qualify for a non-regular retirement. All affected soldiers are 
given a 12-month period to transition from Active service in order to take full ad- 
vantage of transition assistance programs. 

Voluntary officer separations occur with submission and approval of unqualified 
resignations. Otherwise, officers may be dismissed from service by virtue of a court- 
martial, or administratively separated by board action. The most common method 
of administrative separation results from two consecutive non-selections for pro- 
motion. Promotion boards provide a regular, equitable method of ensuring the Army 
promotes and retains the best-qualified officers, and matches the officer cohort by 
grade with force structure requirements. Other types of administrative separation 
include: (1) approved recommendations for elimination by Boards of Inquiry for sub- 
standard performance of duty, moral, or professional dereliction, or in the interests 
of national security; and (2) selection for early discharge or retirement by force re- 
duction boards. While eliminations occur as needed, based upon officer behaviors, 
reduction-in-force (RIF) boards are used to accelerate officer losses when required 
by significant, short-term force structure reductions, congressionally-mandated 
strength limitations, or budgetary constraints. 

Reductions in the civilian workforce are accomplished through a combination of 
incentive programs to prompt voluntary early retirement or separation and RIF. 
The RIF process is objective and systematic, and ranks employees in retention 
order, based on veterans’ preference, length of service, and credit for performance. 
Employees are placed on a retention register and compete for retention within a 
competitive area (usually within the commuting area). Employees with the highest 
retention standing remain in their current assignments or are reassigned if their 
positions have been eliminated, while employees with the lowest retention standings 
are separated or reduced in grade. Employees who are expected to be affected by 
RIF are entitled to at least a 60-day advance notice and have appeal rights. 

2. Senator Sessions. General Odierno, is it easier to terminate employment of sol- 
diers than civilian employees? 

General Odierno. There is no easy way to compare involuntary separations of ci- 
vilian and military personnel as the applicable procedures are significantly dif- 
ferent. 

Civilian reductions are governed by title 5, U.S.C., and military reductions are 
governed by title 10, U.S.C. Although there are well-established procedures to termi- 
nate employment of both military and civilian personnel for cause, the real chal- 
lenges occur when we need to reduce the size of the force. 

Before implementing a civilian RIF, various information concerning each indi- 
vidual employee must be reviewed, including service computation dates, career sta- 
tus, veterans’ preference, and overall performance ratings. All of these must be con- 
sidered when determining the order of release of civilians. Additionally, prior to im- 
plementing a RIF, there are a host of actions that must take place: competitive 
areas must be published at least 90 days prior to a RIF; each position must be as- 
signed to a competitive level (these denote interchangeable positions); affected em- 
ployees’ employment records must be reviewed for accuracy; and unions, where they 
exist, must be given an opportunity to be heard. 

Under the provisions of title 10, U.S.C. , and established Army policy, we use a 
variety of procedures to draw down the size of the military, including Officer Sepa- 
ration Boards, Selective Early Retirement Boards, Enhanced Selective Early Retire- 
ment Boards for officers, and Qualitative Service Program and Precision Retention 
for enlisted members. Implementation timelines and requirements are different for 
each type of procedure. Like civilian RIFs, all the procedures used to reduce the 
military force are tied directly to the force structure requirements by grade. 

3. Senator Sessions. General Odierno, what does an Active Duty brigade combat 
team (BCT) cost per year? 

General Odierno. There are three types of BCTs in the Army and each has dif- 
ferent personnel, equipment, and training costs. The three types are Infantry, 
Armor, and Stryker. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Army (Financial Management and Comptroller) 
models, the Cost and Economics Forces Cost Model and the G-3/5/7 Training Re- 
source Model, were used to generate a total cost for each of the BCT types. The 
models assume that the units will be fully manned, equipped, and trained for Deci- 
sive Action operations. The models address five cost categories: (1) Personnel; (2) 
Operating Tempo (OPTEMPO); (3) Defense Health Program; (4) Installation Serv- 
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ices; and (6) Post Production Software Support. The following table reflects those 
modeled cost estimates for the three BCTs: 


FY14($M) 

IBCT 

ABCT 

SBCT 

Number Personnel 

4,159 

4,325 

4,227 

Personnel 

$319.5 

$331.3 

$320.4 

OPTEMPO 

$22.2 

$60.0 

$40.5 

Defense Health Program 

$42.0 

$43.7 

$42.7 

Installation Services 

$30.8 

$32.0 

$31.3 

Post Production Software Support 

$1.9 

$1.7 

$2.3 

Total Cost per BCT 

$416 

$469 

$437 


OPTEMPO costs are generated from the Training Requirements Model; all other 
costs are generated from the Forces Cost Model. The above BCT cost estimates may 
not reflect the funding the Army actually receives to man, equip, and train the BCT 
force structure. 

The above does not include allocation of costs associated with research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation, acquisition, facilities, combat support, and combat serv- 
ice support outside of BCT. 

4. Senator Sessions. General Odierno and General Grass, as the Army reduces 
end strength, how many soldiers and civilians had positions terminated as opposed 
to attrition? 

General Odierno. The Army drawdown plan for soldiers relies on reduced acces- 
sions and natural attrition in order to achieve end strength targets. Between fiscal 
year 2012 and fiscal year 2013, Army end strength decreased by approximately 
17,600 soldiers. Natural attrition and reduced enlisted and officer accessions ac- 
counted for 98 percent of these reductions. The Army’s use of involuntary separation 
measures in this time period was very minimal, separating approximately 280 offi- 
cers via reduced promotion opportunities and 120 enlisted soldiers via the Quali- 
tative Service Program. 

In terms of the reductions of Federal civilian workforce, as the overall workload 
and mission requirements decrease, the Army will eliminate civilian workforce posi- 
tions, as needed. The preferred course of action in reducing positions remains use 
of voluntary methods, including limiting replacement hiring, offering voluntary 
early retirement, reassigning employees to vacant positions, and authorizing vol- 
untary separation incentives. RIF is the method of last resort as it adversely affects 
our civilian employees and their families. Moreover, there are temporary losses of 
organizational efficiency and high costs from unemployment compensation, lump- 
sum annual leave payouts, and permanent change of station cost. 

Over the last fiscal year, the Army eliminated 30,000 positions. These elimi- 
nations overall were 96 percent voluntarily and 4 percent involuntary separations. 
The voluntary separations included resignations, retirements, and transfers out of 
the Department of the Army. The approximate 1,200 involuntary separations in- 
cluded civilian RIF and temporary employees separated as workload decreased. 

General Grass. The Army National Guard has been able to maintain military and 
civilian employment at or below fiscal year 2014 funding levels through attrition 
and without resorting to terminations. At this time, no military or civilian personnel 
have been terminated. In upcoming fiscal years, individual State cuts will be driven 
by force structure changes. Individual States will ultimately handle how military 
and civilian positions will be eliminated, as necessary. At this time, we do not know 
what those changes are by State. Therefore, we cannot yet conduct an accurate 
analysis. States that will not be able to reach established end strength through at- 
trition in the future will have their accession missions adjusted accordingly and will 
have to conduct retention boards. 

Our projected fiscal year 2015 to fiscal year 2019 authorization levels, outlined 
in the table below, draw down our employment consistent with direction from the 
Secretary of Defense and resource reductions implemented by the Department of the 
Army. In regard to title 5 civilians, we expect attrition to be sufficient to reach cur- 
rent overall downsizing targets that average about 4 percent per year for a total de- 
crease of 209 positions. 
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Military End Strength and Civilian Authorizations by Fiscal Year 



FY14 

FY15 

FY16 

FY17 

FY18 

FY19 

Military 

Civilian 

354,200 

1,144 

350,200 

1,092 

342,000 

1,043 

335,000 

992 

321,500 

938 

315,000 

935 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

RESERVE COMPONENT 

5. Senator Ayotte. General Odierno, are you examining the roles and missions 
of the Reserve component? 

General Odierno. Yes. The Reserve component has been, and will continue to be, 
an important Army asset, providing the Nation with capacity and capability in 
peace and war. As the Army considers assigning roles and missions to the Reserve 
component, it does so with a real appreciation of the historical contributions of the 
Guard and Reserve, the unique capabilities these components provide, and an 
awareness of the emerging complex security environment. Our responsibility to be 
good stewards of increasingly limited resources informs our examination of Reserve 
roles and missions, as well. The Army plan reduces the Active component slightly 
more than the Reserve component, but does not fundamentally shift the roles or 
missions of the Reserve component. Although some minor, incremental shifts in mis- 
sions could occur, these would only be made in the interests of sustaining the readi- 
ness of the Total Army. 

6. Senator Ayotte. General Odierno, do you see areas where you might be able 
to increase your reliance on the Reserve component in order to save money? 

General Odierno. We have made a fundamental decision that we will rely more 
on the U.S. Army Reserve and the Army National Guard. This will be necessary 
since we are taking a much larger reduction in the Active component than in the 
Reserve component. The Reserve component plays an important role in peace and 
war, and will make up more than 50 percent of the Total Army end strength. Re- 
serve formations are best suited to predictable, infrequent deployments, domestic 
missions, and providing operational and strategic depth to the Joint Force in contin- 
gency operations. Missions the Reserve component conducts in support of civil au- 
thorities, such as disaster relief, reinforce the Reserve component’s competency to 
provide critical capabilities necessary for overseas operations. We will continue to 
retain the Reserve component as an operational reserve and employ it as funding 
permits. 


equipment modernization 

7. Senator Ayotte. General Odierno, in your prepared statement, you state the 
Army National Guard has 86 percent modernized equipment and the Army Reserve 
has 76 percent modernized equipment. What is the equipment modernization per- 
centage for the Active component? 

General Odierno. The equipment modernization percentage for the Active compo- 
nent was 91 percent as of December 2013. Over the last decade the modernization 
percentages for all components has steadily improved. The rate of improvement is 
32 percent for the Active component, 37 percent for the Army National Guard, and 
30 percent for the Army Reserve. It is also important to note that the modernization 
percentage of critical dual use equipment, those items used by the Army National 
Guard and the U.S. Army Reserve to support both wartime operations and domestic 
response incidents, is 85 percent for the Army National Guard and 74 percent for 
the U.S. Army Reserve. 


NATIONAL GUARD YOUTH CHALLENGE PROGRAM 

8. Senator Ayotte. General Grass, what is your assessment of the National 
Guard Youth ChalleNGe program? 

General Grass. The National Guard took the steps 20 years ago to create an 
intervention program, the National Guard Youth ChalleNGe program. The mission 
of the National Guard Youth ChalleNGe program is to intervene in and reclaim the 
lives of 16- to 18-year-old high school drop-outs, producing more graduates with val- 
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ues, life skills, education, and self-discipline necessary to succeed as productive citi- 
zens. 

Today, we have 35 programs in 27 States, Washington, DC, and Puerto Rico. Over 
the past 3 years, we opened the doors to three new National Guard Youth Chal- 
leNGe program sites, with two programs on target to open in 2015 and another in 
2016. The number of at-risk youth who have benefitted from the program now 
stands in excess of 122,000 as we close out the 20th year anniversary of the Na- 
tional Guard Youth ChalleNGe program. A newly formed Congressional Youth Chal- 
lenge Caucus has enabled new perspective for growth and sustainment and has al- 
ready positively changed the path of so many of the Nation’s struggling youth. We 
are also optimistic in this time of fiscal constraints that the National Guard Youth 
ChalleNGe program will continue to receive the necessary funding and congres- 
sional support to maintain the current programs and to continue on the path of 
growing future sites. 


RETAINING TALENT AND EXPERIENCE 

9. Senator Ayotte. General Odierno, the Army is in the midst of its largest 
downsizing in a generation. Thousands of qualified and experienced soldiers will 
leave the Army in the next 5 years, some will leave voluntarily and some will leave 
involuntarily. How important is it that we try to retain as much of this experience 
as possible? 

General Odierno. It’s vitally important that we retain this talent and experience. 
The drawdown is an opportunity to shape the Army of the future by ensuring that 
we retain only our very best soldiers. The Army will continue to have incredible op- 
portunities for these soldiers, and we will strive to keep them on Active Duty, if pos- 
sible, or in the Reserve component. 

10. Senator Ayotte. General Odierno, how can the Army try to retain the experi- 
ence of soldiers that are being voluntarily or involuntarily separated? 

General Odierno. It’s vitally important that we retain this talent and experience 
leaving Active Duty in the Reserve components. As the Army transitions and re- 
shapes the force, we will proactively engage soldiers who are pending transition 
from Active Duty. To facilitate the Army drawdown, programs are in place to ensure 
we provide Active Army soldiers maximum opportunities to continue their service 
in the Reserve component. For example, the Army has focused its Reserve compo- 
nent recruiting efforts at high transition Active component locations, starting with 
an ongoing pilot program at Fort Hood. Our strategy is to engage Active component 
soldiers by appealing to their sense of service and providing them the opportunity 
to be a “Soldier for Life.” Utilizing the skills and experience of Active component 
soldiers in the Guard and Reserve is beneficial to not only the Army, but also to 
the soldiers and their families. 


state partnership program 

11. Senator Ayotte. General Grass, what is your assessment of the New Hamp- 
shire National Guard’s State Partnership Program with El Salvador? 

General Grass. The State Partnership Program relationship between New Hamp- 
shire and El Salvador is very strong and continues to grow. El Salvador is one of 
the top 8 countries out of 21 in priority for U.S. Southern Command (SOUTHCOM). 
The New Hampshire National Guard is a strong performer in the State Partnership 
Program in terms of their execution of events and focusing on events that strength- 
en U.S. and New Hampshire ties with El Salvador and that continue to build the 
capacity of the El Salvadoran military. 

New Hampshire and El Salvador formed their State Partnership Program rela- 
tionship in March 2000. Since that time, they established a robust partnership that 
includes a solid mix of military-to-military, military-to-civilian, and civil security co- 
operation events. The New Hampshire National Guard focuses on building lasting 
relationships founded in a friendly, professional exchange of expertise in military, 
civic, business, and educational arenas of El Salvador. This supports SOUTHCOM 
security cooperation goals and is mutually beneficial to both El Salvador and the 
New Hampshire National Guard. The New Hampshire National Guard coordinates 
closely not only with the Security Cooperation Office in El Salvador, but also the 
U.S. Agency for International Development and other agencies, in order to foster re- 
lationships outside the military. The goal is to continue to mature the program by 
integrating different New Hampshire organizations, such as local police and fire de- 
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partments, Homeland security, fish and game managers, charitable groups, and 
local school districts into the program. 

The New Hampshire National Guard conducted 89 separate events from fiscal 
year 2000 through the end of fiscal year 2013. Three events are complete for fiscal 
year 2014 with 11 still to be executed. In fiscal year 2015, the New Hampshire Na- 
tional Guard and El Salvador are planning for 15 different events. These events, 
both past and future, cover such topics as mountain operations, network security, 
females in the military, hazardous materials, and Mobility Support Advisory Squad- 
ron operations. All events are coordinated between SOUTHCOM, the Embassy Secu- 
rity Cooperation Office, and the El Salvadoran military and government. 

El Salvador is a continuing partner in operations in the U.S. Central Command 
area of responsibility. They participated in 13 Operation Iraqi Freedom rotations 
and Phase I and II of the International Security Assistance Force. Last year, an El 
Salvadoran Police Advisory Team deployed to Afghanistan with several members of 
the New Hampshire National Guard, serving the unit by filling critical shortages. 
Those soldiers, and the relationship that New Hampshire has with El Salvador, 
proved to be of great value to the unit during the deployment. 
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POSTURE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m. in room SD- 
106, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Bill Nelson, pre- 
siding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Nelson, McCaskill, 
Hagan, Donnelly, Kaine, King, Inhofe, McCain, Chambliss, Wicker, 
Ayotte, Fischer, Blunt, and Lee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR BILL NELSON 

Senator Nelson [presiding]. Good morning. The committee meets 
this morning to discuss the plans and programs of the U.S. Air 
Force in our review of the fiscal year 2015 budget and the Future 
Years Defense Program (FYDP). 

Senator Levin will be here in about an hour and he has very gra- 
ciously asked me to stand in for him. 

We welcome the Honorable Deborah Lee James, Secretary of the 
Air Force; and General Mark A. Walsh III, USAF, Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force. This will be Secretary James’ first posture hearing 
as Secretary and we welcome you. Madam Secretary. We are grate- 
ful to each of you for your service to the Nation and for the very 
professional service of the men and women under your command. 
We pay tribute especially to the families because of the obviously 
vital role that the families play in the success of the men and 
women in our Armed Forces. 

In the last 13 years. Air Force personnel and equipment have 
played a key role in support of our national security goals in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, and elsewhere all around the globe. We’ve relied 
heavily on Air Force strike aircraft to take on important ground 
targets. Air Force manned and unmanned aerial vehicles to provide 
intelligence, surveillance, reconnaissance, (ISR) and support from 
that, and Air Force tankers and cargo aircraft to support the coali- 
tion air operations. On behalf of this committee, please extend our 
gratitude to the men and women of the Air Force. 

( 771 ) 
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The witnesses this morning face huge challenges as they strive 
to balance the need to support ongoing operations and sustain 
readiness with the need to modernize and keep the technological 
edge in the three domains of air, space, and cyber space that are 
so critical. These challenges have been made particularly difficult 
by the spending caps imposed in the Budget Control Act, caps that 
were modestly relieved for 2015. 

However, these caps are scheduled to resume again in 2016 and 
then beyond. These caps already seriously challenge our ability to 
meet our national security needs and have already forced all of the 
military departments to make painful tradeoffs and, unless modi- 
fied for years after fiscal year 2015, they’re going to threaten our 
long-term national security interests. 

The Air Force is proposing significant force structure changes to 
ensure that it will have the right size and mix of assets and capa- 
bilities to meet strategic needs in the manner consistent with a 
tight budget. The Air Force proposal includes major shifts in both 
strategic and tactical aircraft, with reductions shared among the 
Active-Duty Force, the Air National Guard, and the Air Force Re- 
serve. 

One example is the Air Force plan to retire the entire A-10 fight- 
er force. This is an effort to avoid the cost of maintaining the whole 
logistics pipeline for the aircraft fleet to try to be more efficient. 
But members of this committee have concerns about the proposal. 
We need to understand the Air Force plan. Is it effective? Is it effi- 
cient? 

Another example is the Air Force wanting to retire 46 older C- 
130 aircraft, mostly in the Guard and the Reserve, leaving 300 air- 
craft to support tactical operations, a 14 percent reduction. This 
would eliminate the 32 aircraft increase in the C-130 in the force 
that was required by section 1059 of the National Defense Author- 
ization Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 2013, which would provide di- 
rect support airlift capability for the Army. 

Another example is the Air Force reversal of its position to retire 
the entire U-2 fleet and keep the Global Hawk Block 30 remotely 
piloted aircraft fleet that the Air Force tried to retire for the last 
2 years. 

My final example is the Air Force wanting to reduce the number 
of Predator and Reaper combat air patrols (CAP). The previous 
goal was 65 GAPs; the new goal is 55 GAPs. The Air Force wants 
to significantly reduce certain high-demand/low-density forces, such 
as the Airborne Warning and Control System, the Joint Surveil- 
lance and Target Attack Radar System (JSTARS), and the Com- 
pass Call fleets. 

I will insert the rest of the statement in the record. I want to 
turn to the ranking member. Senator Inhofe. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Nelson follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Bill Nelson 

The committee meets this morning to discuss the plans and programs of the 
United States Air Force in our review of the fiscal year 2015 annual budget and 
the Future Years Defense Program. I want to welcome Secretary James and General 
Welsh to the committee this morning. This will be Secretary James’ first posture 
hearing as Secretary and I want to welcome you, Madame Secretary. 
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We are grateful to each of you for your service to the Nation and for the truly 
professional service of the men and women under your command and pay tribute 
to their families, because of the vital role that families play in the success of the 
men and women of our Armed Forces. 

Over the past 13 years, Air Force personnel and equipment have played a key role 
in support of our national security goals in Iraq, Afghanistan, and elsewhere around 
the world. Over this time, we have relied heavily on Air Force strike aircraft to take 
on important ground targets. Air Force manned aircraft and unmanned aerial vehi- 
cles to provide intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance support, and Air Force 
tankers and cargo aircraft to support coalition air operations. I hope you will extend, 
on behalf of the committee, our gratitude to the men and women of the Air Force 
and their families for the many sacrifices that they have made on our behalf. 

Our witnesses this morning face huge challenges as they strive to balance the 
need to support ongoing operations and sustain readiness with the need to mod- 
ernize and keep the technological edge in the three domains of air, space, and cyber- 
space that are so critical to military success. These challenges have been made par- 
ticularly difficult by the spending caps imposed in the Budget Control Act — caps 
that were modestly relieved for fiscal year 2015 in the Bipartisan Budget Act that 
we enacted earlier this year. However, these caps are scheduled to resume again 
in fiscal year 2016 and beyond. These caps already seriously challenge our ability 
to meet our national security needs, have already forced all of the military depart- 
ments to make painful trade-offs. Unless modified for years after fiscal year 2015, 
they will threaten our long-term national security interests. 

The Air Force is proposing significant force structure changes to ensure that it 
will have the right size and mix of assets and capabilities to meet strategic needs 
in a manner consistent with a tight budget environment. The Air Force proposal in- 
cludes major shifts in both strategic and tactical aircraft programs, with reductions 
shared among the Active-Duty Force, the Air National Guard, and the Air Force Re- 
serve. Here are some examples: 

• The Air Force is planning to retire the entire A-10 fighter force. This is 
an effort to avoid the costs of maintaining the whole logistics pipeline for 
an aircraft fleet and be more efficient. I know that other members and I 
have concerns about this proposal. We need to understand whether the Air 
Force plan is effective, not just efficient. 

• The Air Force also wants to retire roughly 46 older C-130 aircraft (mostly 
in the Guard and Reserve), leaving roughly 300 aircraft to support tactical 
operations, roughly a 14 percent force reduction. This would more than 
eliminate the 32-aircraft increase in C-130s in the force that was required 
by section 1059 of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
2013 to provide direct support airlift capability for the Army. 

• The Air Force has reversed its position and now wants to retire the entire 
U-2 fleet and keep the Global Hawk Block 30 remotely piloted aircraft 
(RPA) fleet that the Air Force tried to retire for the last 2 years. 

• The Air Force wants to reduce the number of Predator and Reaper RPA 
Combat Air Patrols (CAP) it will support. The previous goal was 65 CAPs, 
and the new goal would be 55 “fully supported” CAPs. 

• Finally, the Air Force wants to make significant reductions in certain 
high-demand/low-density forces, such as the Airborne Warning and Control 
System, Joint Surveillance and Target Attack Radar System, and Compass 
Call fleets. 

Two years ago. Congress created a National Commission on the Structure of the 
Air Force to make recommendations on policy issues that are directly relevant to 
these force structure decisions. We have received the Commission’s final report and 
we look forward to receiving testimony from the Air Force and the members of the 
Commission about that report after the recess. 

As these major force structure changes are contemplated, the Air Force is ex- 
pected to play a key role in implementing defense strategic guidance calling for a 
shift to refocus emphasis to the Asia-Pacific region. I hope our witnesses today will 
help us understand how this strategic shift is reflected in the Air Force budget and 
in the Service’s future plans. 

In addition, the Air Force faces a continuing challenge in managing its acquisition 
programs, including the Joint Strike Fighter — the most expensive Department of 
Defense acquisition program in history — and a new tanker and a new bomber. I 
hope that our witnesses will explain the steps taken or planned to control costs on 
these programs. We are working to schedule an acquisition reform hearing early 
next month, at which we should have further opportunity to explore these issues. 

I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would observe and I sincerely believe that this is certainly the 
most difficult time in the years that I have served in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, not just for the Air Force but for 
all of our Services. I can’t think of two people I’d rather have at 
the helm of the U.S. Air Force than our two witnesses today. 

This is the last of our Service posture hearings for the fiscal year 
2015 budget and soon this committee will be starting to draft the 
NDAA, what I consider to be the most important bill that comes 
along each year. I think we’re going to do a little better and 
quicker job than we did last year. 

U.S. interests are being challenged across the globe in ways that 
I haven’t seen in all my years of serving in this body. Yet the 
threats to our national security are growing. The readiness and ca- 
pability of our military are being degraded by drastic budget cuts. 
We’re all in agreement with that. 

Just 2 weeks ago. Secretary of Defense Chuck Hagel said: “Amer- 
ican dominance on the seas, in the skies, and in space can no 
longer be taken for granted.” Mr. Chairman, when I say that in 
Oklahoma, they don’t believe this could happen; this is still Amer- 
ica. That’s quite a statement, that American dominance on the 
seas, in the skies, and in space can no longer be taken for granted. 

Put in the context of this hearing, the ability of our Air Force to 
provide air dominance is at risk, which puts America at risk. While 
I appreciate the Air Force prioritizing funding for the F-35, the 
KC-46, and the Long-Range Strike Bomber (LRSB), budget cuts 
are driving force structure decisions that increase risk at an unac- 
ceptable level. I would read these cuts, but it’s already been done 
by our chairman. 

I am interested in hearing from our witnesses about the current 
status of the LRSB, the F-35, and the KC-46 and how they plan 
to increase readiness levels. There are concerns about the aero- 
space industrial base. That has to be a concern. A lot of times we 
depend on buyers outside this country to keep the industrial base 
going. I think we’re going to be in that position once again. We’re 
concerned about the morale of the airmen and the modernization 
and sustainment of our nuclear forces. 

Finally, on base realignment and closure (BRAC), this is one 
area where I do disagree with statements that have been made in 
previous committees on having another BRAC round. One of the 
things that is certain in a BRAC round is that the first 2 to 4 years 
it costs money, and there’s never been a time when we can less af- 
ford the cost for money that should be going to readiness, and for 
that reason, I would be opposing that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to hearing from 
our witnesses. 

Senator Nelson. We will insert your full statement into the 
record, and if you would summarize it now. Secretary James. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEBORAH LEE JAMES, SECRETARY OF 

THE AIR FORCE 

Ms. James. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, 
and other members of the committee. General Welsh and I very 
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much appreciate the opportunity to come before you today. I will 
say on a personal level, it is a huge honor and privilege for me to 
be the 23rd Secretary of the Air Force and to be in a position to 
represent the more than 690,000 Active Duty, National Guard, Re- 
serve, and civilian airmen, plus all of their families. Thank you so 
much for mentioning the families; it is very important. 

I just surpassed my 100th day in office, so call it 3V2 months, 
and it has been busy for me. I’ve now been to 18 bases in 13 States, 
plus I just returned a couple of weeks ago from a trip to the theater 
of operations, including several stops to visit with our airmen in 
Afghanistan. 

Whenever I visit a location, three things always pop right up at 
me. First of all, I see leaders at every level who are taking on 
tough issues and doing their utmost to solve them. Second, I see 
superb, and I mean superb. Total Force teamwork everywhere I go, 
from the highest of the high to the lowest of the low, right on the 
flight line. Third, I see amazing and innovative airmen who are en- 
thusiastic about service to our country. They’re doing a fabulous 
job. That has been particularly helpful to me, to see these folks on 
the front line doing their jobs day-in and day-out and inquiring 
with them directly just how the various decisions that we make 
here in Washington will be impacting their lives. Without question, 
the number one thing on their minds is our force downsizing and 
if they will or will not be able to remain in our Air Force. 

Mr. Chairman, we’re in extremely challenging times both from a 
security environment standpoint as well as the fiscal environment, 
and all of this coupled together really did cause us, as you said at 
the outset, to have to make some very tough choices. But of course 
we have to start with the strategy. We have a strategy of today, 
which is to, number one, defend the Homeland; number two, build 
security globally by projecting U.S. influence and deterring aggres- 
sion; and number three, if necessary, standing ready to fight and 
win decisively against any adversary. 

There’s also a strategy for tomorrow. We can’t lose sight of to- 
morrow. This requires us to invest in the right technologies and the 
right platforms so that we can be prepared to operate in a very 
volatile and unpredictable world and, just as Senator Inhofe said, 
a world in which we cannot take for granted that we will continue 
to command the skies and space. 

Your Air Force is crucial in that strategy, both from the stand- 
point of today as well as from the standpoint of tomorrow. But of 
course, the trouble that we’re all dealing with is that the likely 
budget scenarios won’t make ends meet. So our fiscal year 2015 
budget does hit the targets of the Bipartisan Budget Act, but it also 
contains for us in the Air Force an additional $7 billion in the Op- 
portunity, Growth, and Security Initiative. That’s our piece of the 
overall $26 billion initiative, which, if approved, would help us with 
additional readiness and high priority investment programs. 

That’s the fiscal year 2015 story. For 2016 through 2019, we’re 
asking for higher levels in the President’s budget than the seques- 
tration level budgets currently in law. We’re doing this because we 
feel that those sequestration budget levels in 2016 and beyond sim- 
ply would compromise our national security too much. 
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The overall budget picture we’re presenting to you today, as you 
said, is hard choices, nothing but hard choices, and assumptions of 
what we think are the most prudent risks. Believe me, Mr. Chair- 
man, there just wasn’t any low-hanging fruit to help this time 
around. 

I’d like to quickly give you my three priorities as Secretary of the 
Air Force and then weave in some of these hard budget decisions 
that we made along the way. The priorities for me are, number 
one, taking care of our people, and number two, balancing today’s 
readiness with tomorrow’s readiness. That means, of course, our 
modernization for the programs of tomorrow. Number three, we 
need to ensure the world’s best Air Force is the most capable, but 
at the best price to the taxpayers, and that means make every dol- 
lar count. 

Taking care of people, for me, everything comes down to people 
ultimately. It’s always about people. Of course, we will have fewer 
people as we go forward. We will be a smaller Air Force in all of 
our components. Taking care of people means recruiting the right 
people, retaining the best people, making sure that we develop 
them, having the right balance between our Active, our Guard, and 
our Reserve. By the way, our plan going forward does rely more 
heavily on our Guard and Reserve. It was collaborative in the way 
we put it together. We had Active, Guard, and Reserve at the table 
throughout, including some of our adjutants general who helped 
put this plan together. 

It also means that we need to shape the force. At the moment, 
we have too many of certain types of people, too few of others. As 
we downsize, we also need to shape so that we get in sync for the 
future. 

It means diversity of thought at the decisionmaking table. It 
means important family programs need to be protected. It means 
dignity and respect for all, continuing to work on sexual assault 
and stamping it out, and making sure that everybody is on top of 
our core values and leading with those core values: integrity, serv- 
ice, and excellence. 

It also means fair compensation. Although, Mr. Chairman, we 
are proposing that we slow the growth in compensation, this slow- 
ing of the growth and getting smaller are two of those very hard 
decisions that we had to make that no one is totally happy with, 
but we felt that we had to make them so that we could free up 
money for readiness and modernization for tomorrow. 

Which leads me to my second priority, and that’s achieving that 
balance between today and tomorrow. Our fiscal year 2015 budget 
requests money to fully fund flying hours and other high priority 
readiness issues. Our readiness has taken a hit over time. Today, 
it is not where it should be and it’s not where we’re satisfied. If 
our proposal is approved, we will see gradual improvements in full- 
spectrum readiness over time. It won’t all get solved in 1 year, but 
over time, if approved, this will put us on the right path, particu- 
larly to be able to operate in a contested environment, an environ- 
ment where they may be shooting at us, jamming us, and taking 
other measures to interfere. 

At the same time, we have to invest now so that we are not beat- 
en 10 or 15 years in the future by the adversaries that we will face 
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in the future perhaps. For this reason, we’re committed to our top 
three programs, which have already been mentioned, as well as our 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM) and our bombers, which 
is two-thirds of our nuclear triad. 

In our 5-year plan we also begin to replace the aging platforms 
that are involved with combat rescue, the Combat Rescue Heli- 
copter (CRH) program, and new technologies like jet engine tech- 
nologies that promise reduced fuel consumption, lower mainte- 
nance, and helps to ensure a robust industrial base. 

To pay for all of this, here come some of the hard choices again. 
We had to propose important cuts where we believe we are appro- 
priately balancing our risk. You already mentioned the A-10, 
which is a wonderful aircraft, but there are other aircraft that can 
cover that very sacred close air support (CAS) mission. We will 
cover that mission in the future using these other aircraft. 

You mentioned the U-2. We have decided to retire the U-2, keep 
the Global Hawk, which is a newer platform, but over time the 
sustainment costs have come down on that. We feel that over time, 
that can be less expensive and get the job done, though we have 
to make some investments to get it there. 

There are a number of these others. I won’t go into detail be- 
cause I suspect we’ll go into them a great deal in the questions. 
But none of these were easy. We would love to have just about all 
of them back in our budget, if we could. But we simply couldn’t. 

That leads me to my third priority and that’s to make every dol- 
lar count. This is value to the taxpayers, best capability at the low- 
est cost. This to me means we have to keep these acquisition pro- 
grams on budget and on schedule. No more of these terrible cost 
overruns like we’ve seen in the past. That’s a personal goal of 
mine. 

I want to deliver auditability as a fundamental principle of good 
stewardship going forward. We’re going to be trimming overhead. 
The Secretary of Defense told us to do a 20 percent reduction of 
headquarters’ staff over 5 years. We’re going to do it in 1 year and 
we’re looking to do better than 20 percent. I do have to join with 
Secretary of Defense Hagel and ask that you consider another 
round of BRAC in 2017. 

All of what I just said is under the higher levels of the Presi- 
dent’s budget over 5 years. If we have to return to those sequestra- 
tion levels, we’ve thought that through as well and it gets tougher 
and tougher. If we return to sequester level budgeting in fiscal year 
2016, in addition to everything I just said, we would also have to 
retire up to 80 more aircraft, including the KC-10 tanker fleet. We 
would have to defer some important sensor upgrades that we want 
to do to the Global Hawk which would bring it up to parity with 
the U-2. We’d have to slow the purchases of F-35s. We’d have to 
do fewer Predator and Reaper GAPs. We would not be able to do 
that next-generation jet engine program I told you about. We would 
likely also have to reevaluate the CRH, as well as take other ac- 
tions. 

Bottom line, Mr. Chairman, is that sequestration level funding is 
not a good deal for the country and we ask for your support to stick 
with us and please consider those higher levels. 
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I’d like to wrap up now by telling you my vision for the Air Force 
10 years from now. I see an Air Force that will be smaller, but will 
be very capable. It will be innovative and it will be ready. It will 
be a good value for the taxpayers and it will be recognized as such. 
We’ll be able to respond overseas when we’re asked to step up to 
the plate to any mission and we’ll also be on the ready here at 
home when disaster strikes. We’ll be more reliant, not less but 
more, on our Guard and Reserve, because it makes good sense from 
the mission standpoint and for the taxpayers’ value. 

Most importantly, we will be powered by the best airmen on the 
planet, who live our core values of integrity, service, and excel- 
lence, and cultivate a culture of dignity and respect for all. 

I want to thank the members of this committee for all that you 
do for us and for our Nation, and would yield to General Welsh. 

[The joint prepared statement of Ms. James and General Welsh 
follows:] 


Joint Prepared Statement by Hon. Deborah Lee James and 
Gen. Mark A. Welsh III, USAF 

INTRODUCTION 

America’s airmen and Air Force capabilities play a foundational role in how our 
military fights and wins wars. The Air Force’s agile response to national missions — 
in the time, place, and means of our choosing — gives our Nation an indispensable 
and unique advantage that we must retain as we plan for an uncertain future. 
Whether responding to a national security threat or a humanitarian crisis, your Air 
Force provides the responsive global capabilities necessary for the joint force to op- 
erate successfully. 

It takes the combined efforts of all of our military Services and the whole of gov- 
ernment to deny, deter, and defeat an enemy, and over the last decade this integra- 
tion has tightened. Just as we depend on our joint partners, every other Service de- 
pends on the Air Force to do its job. Whether it is Global Positioning System infor- 
mation to navigate waterways, airlift to get troops to and from the fight, manning 
intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) silos to deter aggression, or reconnaissance 
and satellite communication to tell forces where enemy combatants gather or hide, 
the Air Force provides these capabilities, as well as many others. Here at home, our 
airmen patrol the skies ready to protect the Homeland and are integral to the move- 
ment of people and lifesaving supplies when disasters, like Hurricane Sandy or the 
California wildfires, strike. This capability to see what is happening and project 
power anywhere in the world at any time is what global vigilance, global reach, and 
global power are all about. 

The current fiscal environment requires the Air Force to make some very tough 
choices. When making decisions about the best way for the Air Force to support our 
Nation’s defense, the abrupt and arbitrary nature of sequestration created a di- 
lemma between having a ready force today or a modern force tomorrow. To best sup- 
port national defense requirements, comply with the Defense Department’s fiscal 
guidance, and meet defense strategy priorities, as updated by the 2014 Quadrennial 
Defense Review (QDR), we attempted to preserve capabilities to protect the Home- 
land, build security globally, and project power and win decisively. To do this the 
Air Force emphasized capability over capacity. We worked hard to make every dol- 
lar count so we could protect the minimum capabilities for today’s warfighting ef- 
forts, while also investing in capabilities needed to defeat potential high-end threats 
of the future. Moving forward, we seek to maintain a force ready for the full range 
of military operations while building an Air Force capable of executing our five core 
missions: (1) air and space superiority; (2) intelligence, surveillance, and reconnais- 
sance (ISR); (3) rapid global mobility; (4) global strike; and (5) command and control, 
all against a well-armed and well-trained adversary in 2023 and beyond. 

strategic environment 

The U.S. Air Force has long enjoyed technological superiority over any potential 
adversary. However, the spread of advanced technology has eroded this advantage 
faster than anticipated. The proliferation of nuclear weapons, cyber capabilities, 
cruise missiles, ballistic missiles, remotely piloted vehicles, air defense systems. 
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anti-satellite development efforts, and technologically advanced aircraft, including 
fifth generation fighters, are particularly concerning. Increased access to such capa- 
bilities heightens the potential for the emergence of additional near-peer competi- 
tors — adversaries capable of producing, acquiring, and integrating high-end capabili- 
ties that rival or equal our own and can possibly deny our freedom of action. This 
means we may not be able to go where we need to in order to protect our national 
security interests. This dynamic security environment creates both opportunities 
and challenges for the United States. As we address known threats, we must also 
have the vision to understand the changing strategic landscape, and keep an open 
mind with regard to which of these changes represent true threats, and which may 
present strategic opportunities. 


FISCAL ENVIRONMENT 


Historical Perspective 

The Air Force has always had to balance what we can do (capability), how much 
we have to do it with (capacity), and how well trained and responsive we need to 
be (readiness). However, over time our trade space has been shrinking. As an Air 
Force, with respect to aircraft and personnel, we are on course to be the smallest 
since our inception in 1947. After peaking at 983,000 Active component airmen in 
1952, we have consistently gotten smaller. While the military as a whole has grown 
since September 11, the Air Force has further reduced our Active component end 
strength from 354,000 to just over 327,600 today. Also, the Air Force post-war budg- 
et drawdowns in the 1950s and 1970s were followed by major acquisition programs 
that fielded most of our current missile, bomber, tanker, fighter, and cargo inven- 
tory, yet post-September 11 investments have replaced less than 5 percent of the 
currently active combat aircraft. Since 1990, our aircraft inventory has decreased 
from 9,000 to 5,400 aircraft, and the average aircraft age has increased from 17 to 
27 years. Additionally, since 1962, our annual budget’s non-blue total obligation au- 
thority (TOA) (funding that the Air Force does not control and cannot use to balance 
other requirements) has risen to more than 20 percent of our total Air Force TOA. 

This narrow trade space and constrained funding leave no room for error. Past 
drawdown strategies suggest that the Air Force should prioritize high-end combat 
capabilities; near-term procurement of highly capable and cost-effective weapons 
and munitions as force multipliers; and long-term research and development for the 
next-generation weapon delivery platforms. Simultaneously, we must gain and 
maintain readiness across the full range of operations. 

Fiscal Realities 

In fiscal year 2015, the Air Force must be able to execute national defense re- 
quirements while also recovering from the impacts of fiscal year 2013 sequestration, 
and adjusting to the fiscal year 2014 Bipartisan Budget Act (BBA) funding levels 
and the uncertainty in the future years planned budget top line for fiscal year 2016 
and beyond. We are working hard to make the right choices that maximize each tax- 
payer dollar and ensure we can meet national security needs today and in the fu- 
ture. 

Effects of Fiscal Year 2013 Budget and Sequestration 

The magnitude of the cuts generated in fiscal year 2013 by sequestration was dif- 
ficult to absorb in the short term. We stood down 31 Active component squadrons 
for more than 3 months. We initiated civilian furloughs, putting extreme stress on 
the workload and personal finances of our civilian workforce. We cut maintenance 
of our facilities, in many cases by 50 percent, and delayed major maintenance ac- 
tions, including depot aircraft overhauls. 

With support from Congress, the Air Force was able to realign $1.7 billion into 
operations accounts. This allowed us to cover our overseas contingency operations 
requirements and enabled us to resume fl 3 dng operations, but these budget adjust- 
ments came at a sacrifice to future weapon system modernization. Of the units af- 
fected by the fiscal year 2013 sequestration, only about 50 percent have returned 
to their already degraded pre-sequestration combat ready proficiency levels, and it 
will take years to recover from the weapon system sustainment backlog. 

Fiscal Year 2014 Game Plan 

Though the BBA and the fiscal year 2014 Appropriations Act provided partial se- 
questration relief in fiscal year 2014, and some help for fiscal year 2015, they do 
not solve all of our problems. The additional funds help us reverse our immediate 
near-term readiness shortfalls and enable the Air Force to build a plan that mostly 
shields our highest priorities, including: flying hours; weapon system sustainment; 
top three investment programs; and key readiness requirements such as radars. 
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ranges, and airfields. However, the tightening fiscal caps combined with the abrupt 
and arbitrary nature of sequestration clearly drove the Air Force into a “ready force 
today” versus a “modern force tomorrow” dilemma, forcing us to sacrifice future 
modernization for current readiness. 

This dilemma is dangerous and avoidable and will continue to be a threat in 2015 
and beyond. If given the flexibility to make prudent cuts over time and avoid se- 
questration, we can achieve significant savings and still maintain our ability to pro- 
vide global vigilance, global reach, and global power for the Nation. 

Fiscal Year 2015 and Beyond — Long-Range Vision 

The fiscal year 2015 President’s budget (PB) is our effort to develop and retain 
the capabilities our Nation expects of its Air Force within the constraints placed 
upon us. The least disruptive and least risky way to manage a post-war drawdown 
is to wait until the end of the conflict to reduce spending and to provide a ramp 
to the cuts. Sequestration provides no such ramp. However, the fiscal year 2015 PB 
in conjunction with the BI3A does allow for a more manageable ramp, as seen in 
Chart I, Air Force Budget Projections. This funding profile allows us to move toward 
balance between capability, capacity, and readiness. 



Maintaining the fiscal year 2015 PB top line level of funding will provide the time 
and flexibility to make strategic resourcing choices to maximize combat capability 
from each taxpayer dollar. If we continue to be funded at the fiscal year 2015 PB 
top line level we can continue a gradual path of recovery to full-spectrum combat 
readiness, preserve munitions inventories, and protect investments such as the new 
training aircraft system and the next generation of space-based systems. Addition- 
ally, the President has proposed an additional Opportunity, Growth, and Security 
Initiative to accompany the fiscal year 2015 budget request. For the Air Force, this 
$7 billion additional investment would enhance our readiness posture, enable us to 
fund critical modernization programs, accelerate recapitalization efforts, and im- 
prove our installations and bases. 

A sequestration-level budget would result in a very different Air Force. We are 
aggressively seeking innovative cost savings and more efficient and effective ways 
of accomplishing our missions, however these initiatives will not be sufficient to 
reach sequestration funding levels. To pay the sequestration-level bill we will have 
to sacrifice current tanker and ISR capacity by divesting KC-10 and RQ-4 Block 
40 fleets, all of our major investment programs will be at risk, and our readiness 
recovery will be significantly slowed due to required cuts in weapon system 
sustainment and ranges. 

FISCAL YEAR 2016 BUDGET DECISION METHODOLOGY 

During the development of the fiscal year 2015 budget submission, the Air Force 
took a bold but realistic approach to support the Air Force 2023 framework and the 
2012 Defense Strategic Guidance, as updated during deliberations on the 2014 QDR. 
To do this within fiscal guidance, including the Strategic Choices and Management 
Review, we had to make difficult trades between force structure (capacity), readi- 
ness, and modernization (capability). As a result, the Air Force established four 
guiding principles to steer our strategy and budget process. 

(1) We must remain ready for the full-spectrum of military operations; 
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(2) When forced to cut capabilities (tooth), we must also cut the associated sup- 
port structure and overhead (tail); 

(3) We will meiximize the contribution of the Total Force; and 

(4) Our approach will focus on the unique capabilities the Air Force provides the 
joint force, especially against a full-spectrum, high-end threat. 

When building the budget, there were no easy choices. We divested fleets and cut 
manpower that we would have preferred to retain. We focused on global, long-range, 
and multi-role capabilities, especially those that can operate in contested environ- 
ments, which meant keeping key recapitalization programs on track. We made these 
choices because losing a future fight to a high-end adversary would be catastrophic. 

Full-Spectrum Readiness 

Because of our global reach, speed of response, and lethal precision, the Air Force 
is the force that the Nation relies on to be first in for the high-end fight. This is 
our highest priority. To do this we must be ready across the entire force. This means 
we need to have the right number of airmen, with the right equipment, trained to 
the right level, in the right skills, with the right amount of support and supplies 
to successfully accomplish what the President tasks us to do in the right amount 
of time . . . and survive. 

Over the past 13 years, the Air Force has performed exceptionally well during 
combat operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. However, these operations have focused 
on missions conducted in a permissive air environment and with large footprints for 
counterinsurgency. This left insufficient time or resources to train across the full 
range of Air Force missions, especially missions conducted in contested and highly 
contested environments. To ensure success in future conflicts, we must get back to 
full-spectrum readiness. We can only get there by funding critical readiness pro- 
grams such as flying hours, weapon system sustainment, and training ranges, while 
also balancing deployments and home-station training — in short, reducing oper- 
ational tempo. This will not be a quick fix; it will take years to recover. If we do 
not train for scenarios across a range of military operations, including a future high- 
end fight, we accept unnecessary risk. Risk for the Air Force means we may not 
get there in time, it may take the joint team longer to win, and our military 
servicemembers will be placed in greater danger. 

Fleet Divestment 

Given the current funding constraints, the Air Force focused on ways to maximize 
savings while minimizing risk to our Joint Forces and our ability to support na- 
tional defense requirements. Every aircraft fleet has substantial fixed costs such as 
depot maintenance, training programs, software development, weapons integration, 
spare parts, and logistics support. Large savings are much more feasible to achieve 
by divesting entire fleets rather than making a partial reduction to a larger fleet. 
This allows us to achieve savings measured in the billions rather than “just” mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Upon first glance, divesting an entire fleet is undesirable because it removes all 
of a fleet’s capabilities from our range of military options. For example, divesting 
the A-10 causes a loss of combat-tested aircraft optimized to conduct the close air 
support mission. However, the A-10 cannot conduct other critical missions, such as 
air superiority or interdiction, and cannot survive in a highly contested environ- 
ment. Air superiority, which gives ground and maritime forces freedom from attack 
and the freedom to attack, is foundational to the way our joint force fights. It cannot 
be assumed, must be earned and is difficult to maintain. One of the dramatic advan- 
tages of airpower in a major campaign is its ability to eliminate second echelon 
forces and paralyze the enemy’s ability to maneuver. As the Air Force becomes 
smaller, we must retain multi-role aircraft that provide greater flexibility and more 
options for the Joint Force Commander. 

Another example is the Air Force’s U-2 and RQ-4 Global Hawk Block 30, high- 
altitude ISR aircraft. The U-2 has been the combatant commanders’ high-altitude 
ISR platform of choice due to its exceptional reliability, flexibility, survivability, and 
sensor capabilities. In the current fiscal environment, the Air Force cannot afford 
to maintain both platforms. While both have performed marvelously in Afghanistan 
and other theaters worldwide, the Global Hawk RQ-4 Block 30 provides unmatched 
range and endurance and, after multiple years of focused effort, now comes at a 
lower cost per flying hour. With responsible investment in sensor enhancements, the 
Global Hawk RQ-4 Block 30 can meet high-altitude, long endurance ISR require- 
ments. Therefore, long-term affordability after near-term investments provides a 
stronger case for the RQ-4 Global Hawk Block 30 in a constrained funding environ- 
ment. 
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To support combatant commanders and act as good stewards for the taxpayer, we 
need to divest entire fleets of aircraft to achieve large savings while preserving the 
capabilities the Air Force uniquely provides to the Joint Force. 

Active Component ! Reserve Component Mix 

American airmen from each component — Regular Air Force, Air National Guard, 
and Air Force Reserve — provide seamless airpower on a global scale every day. The 
uniformed members of today’s Total Force consist of approximately 327,600 Regular 
Air Force airmen, 106,400 Air National Guardsmen, and 70,400 Air Force Reserve 
airmen actively serving in the Selected Reserve, as authorized by the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2014. Over the past 2 decades, to meet com- 
batant commander requirements and the demands of recurring deployments, the Air 
Force has increasingly called upon its Total Force. This elevated use of the Air Na- 
tional Guard and Air Force Reserve has transformed a traditionally Strategic Re- 
serve Force into a force that provides operational capability, strategic depth, and 
surge capacity. As the Air Force becomes smaller, each component will increase reli- 
ance on one another for the success of the overall mission. 

To meet Department of Defense (DOD) strategic guidance for a leaner force that 
remains ready at any size, the Air Force plans to remove approximately 500 aircraft 
across the inventories of all three components, saving over $9 billion. Additionally, 
the Air Force has instituted an analytical process of determining the proper mix of 
personnel and capabilities across the components to meet current and future re- 
quirements within available resources. Air Force leadership representing the Active 
and Reserve components, including adjutants general, teamed to develop the Air 
Force fiscal year 2015 Total Force Proposal (TFP-15) that preserves comhat capa- 
bility and stability for our Total Force. Taking into account recent lessons learned 
and existing fiscal realities, this compilation of actions maximizes every dollar and 
leverages opportunities to move personnel and force structure into the Reserve com- 
ponent, while still preserving capability and capacity across all three components. 
To do this, the Air Force plans to transfer aircraft from the Active component to 
the Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve, including the transfer of flying 
missions to locations that would otherwise have no mission due to fleet divestments. 
This effort helps the Air Force maintain combat capability within mandated budg- 
etary constraints by using the strength and unique capabilities of the Guard and 
Reserve components to make up for capabilities lost as Active Duty end strength 
declines, a concept known as compensating leverage. Leaders from all three compo- 
nents developed the TFP-15 plan which accomplishes these objectives using the fol- 
lowing principles as guidelines: 

• Where possible, replacing divested force structure with like force struc- 
ture (e.g., A-10 with F-16); 

• Adding similar force structure without driving new military construction; 

• Adding same-type force structure to units where possible and returning 
mission sets to locations where they were previously located; 

• Considering opportunities to realign force structure to the Reserve compo- 
nent prior to any decision to completely divest aircraft; and 

• Considering new aircraft deliveries as options for mission transition at 
uncovered locations. 

In January 2013, as part of the Air Force’s effort to optimize the capabilities of 
the Active and Reserve components, the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force (CSAF) established the Total Force Task Force (TF2) to 
explore and leverage the unique strengths and characteristics of each component. 
This task force conducted a comprehensive review of Total Force requirements, of- 
fered ideas for improving collaboration between the three components, and gave us 
a starting point for future Total Force analysis and assessment efforts. To continue 
the body of work initiated by the TF2, and facilitate a transition to a permanent 
staff structure, the CSAF directed the stand-up of a transitional organization, the 
Total Force Continuum (TF-C), on October 1, 2013. The TF-C is continuing to de- 
velop and refine decision support tools that will help shape and inform the fiscal 
year 2016 budget deliberations. 

The Air Force has made great strides in understanding how a three-component 
structure can operate as a powerful, efficient, and cost-effective Service that meixi- 
mizes the integrated power of our air, space, and cyberspace forces. This needs to 
be the way we do business, without even thinking about it. We will continue to seek 
ways to strengthen and institutionalize the collaboration and cooperation between 
the components, including reviewing the National Commission on the Structure of 
the Air Force’s findings. Our initial examination of the Commission’s report sug- 
gests a great deal of symmetry between many of their recommendations and current 
Air Force proposals for the way ahead. The Air Force is committed to ensuring that 
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our Total Force is fully synchronized to deliver an unparalleled array of airpower 
anywhere in the world. 

Recapitalization Vs. Modernization 

One of the most critical judgments in building the Air Force plan for 2015 and 
beyond was how to balance investment in our current aging fleet against the need 
to buy equipment that will be viable against future adversaries. Forced to make 
tough decisions, we favored funding new capabilities (recapitalization) over upgrad- 
ing legacy equipment (modernization). We cannot afford to bandage old airplanes as 
potential adversaries roll new ones off the assembly line. For example, the backbone 
of our bomber and tanker fleets, the B-52 and KC-135, are from the Eisenhower 
era, and our fourth generation fighters average 25 years of age. That is why our 
top three acquisition priorities remain the KC-46A aerial tanker, the F-35A Joint 
Strike Fighter, and the Long Range Strike Bomber (LRS-B). 

The KC-46A will begin to replace our aging tanker fleet in 2016, but even when 
the program is complete in 2028 we will have replaced less than half of the current 
tanker fleet and will still be flying over 200 KC-135s. Similarly, our average bomber 
is 32 years old. We need the range, speed, survivability, and punch that the LRS- 
B will provide. Tankers are the lifeblood of our joint force’s ability to respond to cri- 
sis and contingencies, and bombers are essential to keeping our Air Force viable as 
a global force. In our fiscal year 2015 budget submission, we have fully funded these 
programs. 

The F-35A is also essential to any future conflict with a high-end adversary. The 
very clear bottom line is that a fourth generation fighter cannot successfully com- 
pete with a fifth generation fighter in combat, nor can it survive and operate inside 
the advanced, integrated air defenses that some countries have today, and many 
more will have in the future. To defeat those networks, we need the capabilities the 
F-35A will bring. In response to tightening fiscal constraints, the Air Force has de- 
ferred four F-35As in the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP). If the President’s 
projected top-line enhancements are not realized, and future appropriations are set 
at sequestration-levels, the Air Force may lose up to 19 total F-35As within the 
FYDP. 

Moving forward, we cannot afford to mortgage the future of our Air Force and the 
defense of our Nation. Recapitalization is not optional — it is required to execute our 
core missions against a high-end threat for decades to come. 

MAKING EVERY DOLLAR COUNT 


Program Stewardship 

The Air Force and our airmen are committed to being good stewards of every tax- 
payer dollar. One way we are doing this is by making sound and innovative choices 
to meiximize combat capability within available resources. Recently, the Air Force 
announced its intent to proceed with the program to ensure the continued avail- 
ability of the Combat Rescue Helicopter (CRH). The CRH contract award protects 
a good competitive price and effectively uses the $334 million Congress appropriated 
to protect the program. 

Another example of maximizing the bang out of each teixpayer buck is the KC- 
46A tanker contract. The recapitalization of the Air Force’s tanker fleet is one of 
our top three priorities, and the fixed-price contract for 179 aircraft represents an 
outstanding return on investment for the Air Force and the American people. The 
program is currently on track in cost, schedule, and technical performance, and in 
the fiscal year 2015 PB we were able to save $0.9 billion in KC-46A Aircrew Train- 
ing System and other KC^6A program risk adjustments based on successes to date. 
Keeping this program on a stable funding path is imperative to meeting our contrac- 
tual obligations and ultimately to our Air Force’s ability to meet national defense 
requirements. 

'The Air Force remains committed to delivering space capabilities at a better value 
to the tcixpayer. In cooperation with Congress and the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, we have used the Efficient Space Procurement strategy to drive down costs 
of two key satellites, Space-Based Infrared System (SBIRS) and Advanced Ex- 
tremely High Frequency (AEHF). Through stable research and development fund- 
ing, block buys, and fiscal authority to smooth our spending profile combined with 
strong contracting and negotiation approaches using fixed price contracts and 
“should cost” reviews, the Air Force has been able to achieve significant savings. For 
satellites 5 and 6 of the AEHF program, these practices reduced Air Force budget 
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requirements $1.6 billion ^ from the original independent cost estimate of the Cost 
Assessment and Program Evaluation office (CAPE). For SBIRS 5 and 6 these prac- 
tices have already reduced the budget $883 million ^ from the original CAPE esti- 
mate and negotiations are still ongoing. Since our policy is to fund to the CAPE 
independent cost estimates, these savings are real dollars that are now available to 
reduce the pressure on our budget. 

Perhaps the best results are on the Evolved Expendable Launch Vehicle (EELV) 
program where we have used competition, long term contracts (where there is only 
one provider), and good understanding of costs to get better deals for the govern- 
ment. This year’s budget reduces the program by $1.2 billion. Combined with prior 
year Air Force reductions and savirms for the National Reconnaissance Office, we 
have reduced the total program by $4.4 billion since its “high water mark” in the 
fiscal year 2012 budget. The Air Force remains committed to driving competition 
into the launch business and we are actively supporting new entrants in their bids 
for certification. At the same time we must maintain our commitment to mission 
assurance that has resulted in unprecedented success. We have had 68 successful 
EELV launches and 30 additional successful National Security Space launches in 
a row, but we know that the only launch that matters is the next one. 

These are just a few examples of how the Air Force is optimizing our allocated 
resources. Good stewardship of the taxpayer’s dollars demands we look for more effi- 
cient ways to accomplish the mission as an inherent part of our program and budget 
decisionmaking process every year. 

Energy 

To enhance mission capability and readiness, the Air Force is diligently managing 
our resources including our demand for energy and water. By improving the effi- 
ciency of our processes, operations, facilities, and equipment, the Air Force can gen- 
erate cost savings and decrease our reliance on foreign energy sources. The Air 
Force has reduced its facility energy consumption by 20 percent since 2003 and has 
instituted a number of fuel saving initiatives, reducing the amount of fuel our air- 
craft have consumed by over 647 million gallons since 2006. Additionally, we are 
investing $1.4 billion across the FYDP for next generation jet engine technology that 
promises reduced fuel consumption, lower maintenance costs, and helps ensure a ro- 
bust industrial base. By instituting aircraft and installation efficiencies over the 
past 5 years, we avoided an energy bill $2.2 billion higher in 2013 than it would 
have been otherwise. 

Base Realignment and Closure 

As we make efforts to become more efficient by improving and sustaining our in- 
stallations, we also recognize we carry infrastructure that is excess to our needs. 
The Air Force is fully involved in the Office of the Secretary of Defense-led Euro- 
pean Infrastructure Consolidation efforts. Since 1990, the Air Force has decreased 
European main operating bases from 25 to 6, returning more than 480 sites to their 
respective host nations and reduced Air Force personnel in Europe by almost 70 per- 
cent. While we have made large reductions in base infrastructure overseas, and pre- 
vious base realignment and closure (BRAC) rounds made some progress in reducing 
U.S. infrastructure, we still spend more than $7 billion operating, sustaining, re- 
capitalizing, and modernizing our physical plants across the Air Force each year, 
while our best efforts to use innovative programs have paid dividends, such as re- 
capitalizing our housing through privatization and pursuing public-public and pub- 
lic-private partnerships, we continue to spend money maintaining excess infrastruc- 
ture that would be better spent recapitalizing and sustaining weapons systems, 
training for readiness, and investing in our airmen’s quality of life needs. The Air 
Force has limited authority under current public law to effectively consolidate mili- 
tary units or functions and then divest real property when no longer needed. To 
save considerable resources, we request BRAC authority in 2017. 

Military Compensation 

Military compensation has risen over the last decade and has helped the Air Force 
to recruit and retain a world class force in the midst of an extended period of high 
operations tempo. To sustain the recruitment and retention of airmen committed to 
serve the Nation, military compensation must remain highly competitive. However, 
in light of projected constraints on future defense spending, DOD needs to slow the 
rate of growth in military compensation in order to avoid deeper reductions to force 
structure, readiness, and modernization efforts critical to support the warfighter 


1 Fiscal year 2012-fiscal year 2017 savings 

2 Fiscal year 2013-fiscal year 2018 savings 
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and the national defense. The Air Force supports the military compensation rec- 
ommendations and will reinvest the savings back into readiness to provide our air- 
men with the necessary resources to remain the best-equipped and best-trained Air 
Force in the world. 


AIRMEN 


Innovative Force 

We are the best Air Force in the world because of our airmen. We continue to 
attract, recruit, develop, and train airmen with strong character who are honor 
bound, on- and off-duty, by the Air Force’s core values of Integrity First, Service Be- 
fore Self, and Excellence in All We Do. 

We depend on a workforce that leads cutting-edge research, explores emerging 
technology areas, and promotes innovation across government, industry, and aca- 
demia. 

The budgetary constraints in fiscal year 2014 and beyond force the Air Force to 
become smaller. However, as we shrink, we must continue to recruit and retain men 
and women with the right balance of skills to meet Air Force mission requirements, 
and maintain a ready force across the full-spectrum of operations. Attracting 
science, technology, engineering, and mathematics talent to our civilian workforce 
has been hampered by furloughs, hiring and pay freezes, and lack of professional 
development opportunities. Despite fiscal constraints, the Air Force needs to con- 
tinue to attract and nurture our Nation’s best and brightest into both our military 
and our civilian workforces, because it is our innovative airmen who continue to 
make our Air Force the best in the world. 

Airmen and Family Support 

Airmen and their families are our most important resource. We are committed to 
fostering a culture of dignity and respect, and to ensuring an environment where 
all airmen have the opportunity to excel. As a result, the Air Force will preserve 
our core services programs (fitness, childcare, and food services) and warfighter and 
family support programs. Unfortunately, the budget environment necessitates con- 
sequential reductions to morale, welfare, and recreation programs at U.S. -based in- 
stallations to affect cost savings. We will do so in a manner that provides com- 
manders as much flexibility as possible to respond to their individual military com- 
munity needs and unique geographic situations. 

Air Force Sexual Assault Prevention and Response 

The Air Force’s mission depends on airmen having complete trust and confidence 
in one another. Our core values of Integrity, Service, and Excellence, define the 
standard. Sexual assault is absolutely inconsistent and incompatible with our core 
values, our mission, and our heritage. As such, our Sexual Assault Prevention and 
Response (SAPR) program is a priority both for ensuring readiness and taking care 
of our airmen. 

During the last year, the Air Force has worked hard to combat sexual assault. 
We have invested in programmatic, educational, and resourcing efforts aimed at re- 
inforcing a zero tolerance environment. Our SAPR office now reports directly to the 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force. We revamped our wing and group commanders’ 
and senior non-commissioned officers’ sexual assault response training courses, es- 
tablished full-time victim advocates with comprehensive training and accreditation 
requirements, and implemented the Defense Sexual Assault Incident Database to 
streamline data collection and reporting efforts. 

The Air Force has been DOD’s leader in special victim capabilities, particularly 
with the success of the Air Force’s Special Victims’ Counsel (SVC) program. The 
SVC program provides victims with a dedicated legal advocate whose sole job is to 
help the victim through the often traumatizing legal process following an assault. 
So far the results have been exceptional. Since the program’s implementation, more 
than 565 airmen have benefited from SVC services, and in fiscal year 2013, 92 per- 
cent of the victims reported that they were “extremely satisfied” with SVC support. 
Due to its success, the Secretary of Defense has directed all Services to stand up 
similar SVC programs. The Air Force has also established a team of 10 Special Vic- 
tims’ Unit senior trial counsels and 24 Air Force Office of Special Investigations 
agents who have received advanced education and training to work sexual assault 
cases. 

Providing a safe, respectful, and productive work environment free from sexual 
innuendo, harassment, and assault is the responsibility of every airman, and the Air 
Force is committed to realizing this vision. 
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Diversity 

The Nation’s demographics are rapidly changing, and the makeup of our Air Force 
must reflect and relate to the population it serves. To leverage the strengths of di- 
versity throughout our Air Force, our leaders must develop and retain talented indi- 
viduals with diverse backgrounds and experiences, and create inclusive environ- 
ments where all airmen feel valued and able to contribute to the mission. Air Force 
decisionmaking and operational capabilities are enhanced by enabling varied per- 
spectives and potentially creative solutions to complex problems. Moreover, diversity 
is critical for successful international operations, as cross-culturally competent air- 
men build partnerships and conduct the full range of military operations globally. 

The competition for exceptional diverse talent will remain fierce. To compete with 
other government agencies and the business sector to attract and recruit the Na- 
tion’s finest talent, the Air Force must develop an accessions strategy that taps new 
markets of diverse, high performing youth. In a similar sense, the Air Force must 
continue targeted development of existing talent, and continue to promote a com- 
prehensive mentorship program that trains all airmen to view operational problems 
and opportunities through a diversity lens. 

Force Management 

In fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015, we will implement a number of force 
management programs designed to reduce the overall size of the force while main- 
taining our combat capability. The goal of these programs is to make reductions 
through voluntary separations and retirements, maximizing voluntary incentives to 
ensure a smooth transition for our airmen. To meet current funding constraints, sig- 
nificant reductions in total end strength over the FYDP are required, and may im- 
pact up to 25,000 airmen. These reductions are driven largely by the divestiture of 
associated force structure and weapons systems, headquarters realignment, and a 
rebalancing of aircrew-to-cockpit ratios in a post-Afghanistan environment. Realign- 
ment efforts will also reduce Headquarters Air Force funding by 20 percent imme- 
diately and combatant command headquarters funding through a 4 percent annual 
reduction reaching 20 percent by fiscal year 2019. We have developed a plan to re- 
tain high performing airmen so that we can accomplish the mission our Nation ex- 
pects. 

AMERICA’S AIR FORCE 


A Global, Ready Force 

Over the past 35 years, the Air Force has been called upon more than 150 times 
to conduct combat or humanitarian operations in more than 50 countries around the 
world. It is impossible to predict when America will call on its Air Force next. It 
is our job to be ready. 

The evolving complexity and potentially quick onset of warfare means that future 
conflicts will be a “come as you are” fight. There will be precious little time to “spin 
up” units that are unready to carry out their designated missions. Currently, the 
combatant commanders’ requirement for fighter squadrons essentially equals the 
number of squadrons in the Air Force, and the requirement for bomber aircraft and 
ISR platforms is much greater than the number currently in the inventory. In sim- 
ple economic terms, our supply across Air Force capabilities is less than or equal 
to the demand. Tiered readiness is not an option; your Air Force is either ready or 
it is not. 

Air Force Core Missions 

Airmen bring five interdependent and integrated core missions to the Nation’s 
military portfolio. These core missions have endured since President Truman origi- 
nally assigned airpower roles and missions to the Air Force in 1947. While our sis- 
ter Services operate efficiently within the air, space, and cyber domains, the Air 
Force is the only Service that provides an integrated capability on a worldwide 
scale. Although the way we operate will constantly evolve, the Air Force will con- 
tinue to perform these missions so that our military can respond quickly and appro- 
priately to unpredictable threats and challenges. 

Air and Space Superiority . . . Freedom from Attack and the Freedom to Attack 

Air and space superiority has long provided our Nation an asymmetric advantage. 
The Air Force’s fiscal year 2015 budget request focuses on the capabilities necessary 
to ensure we can provide the theater-wide air and space superiority our combatant 
commanders require. 

Since April 1953, roughly 7 million American servicemembers have deployed to 
combat and contingency operations all over the world. Thousands of them have died 
in combat. Not a single one was killed by bombs from an enemy aircraft. Air superi- 
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ority is a fundamental pillar of airpower and a prerequisite to the American way 
of modern, joint warfare — we cannot fail. In calendar year 2013, the Air Force flew 
over 27,000 air superiority sorties, accounting for over 37,000 flight hours. These 
sorties directly supported critical missions, such as homeland air sovereignty with 
Operation Noble Eagle and the protection of the President of the United States. Ad- 
ditionally, the Air Force flew numerous Theater Security Posture missions in the 
U.S. Central Command and U.S. Pacific Command areas of responsibility. 

To ensure we can provide unmatched air superiority capability and manage the 
risk associated with combat force reductions and emerging advanced technologies, 
the Air Force is modernizing munitions and platforms. In fiscal year 2015, the Air 
Force continues to invest in the AIM-120D and AIM-9X air-to-air missiles and de- 
velop new munitions to address future threats. Upgrades to the F-22 program and 
the procurement of the F-35A will also provide required capabilities to help ensure 
freedom of movement in contested environments. Continued upgrades to fourth gen- 
eration platforms, such as the Joint Air-to-Surface Standoff Missile Extended Range 
for the F-16, are also necessary to ensure sustained viability in the future. These 
added capabilities will ensure the Air Force is prepared to survive today and meet 
tomorrow’s challenges for control of the air. 

America’s freedom to operate effectively across the spectrum of conflict also in- 
cludes its ability to exploit space. Every day joint, interagency, and coalition forces 
depend on Air Force space operations to perform their missions on every continent, 
in the air, on the land, and at sea. In calendar year 2013, the Air Force launched 
8 National Security Space (NSS) missions totaling 68 consecutive successful EELV 
launches to date and 98 consecutive successful NSS missions. In fiscal year 2015, 
the Air Force will acquire 3 launch services and plans to launch 10 NSS missions. 
The Air Force will also continue the evaluation and certification of potential new 
entrants. 

The space environment is more congested, contested, and competitive than ever, 
requiring the Air Force to focus on Space Situational Awareness (SSA). Our SSA 
modernization efforts include: moving forward with acquisition of the Space Fence 
(near-Earth SSA capability); defining the Space-Based Space Surveillance follow-on 
system; fielding the Geosynchronous Space Situational Awareness Program; con- 
tinuing work with our Australian partners to field an advanced space surveillance 
telescope (deep-space SSA capabilities); and fielding the Joint Space Operations 
Center mission system (SSA command and control and data integration and exploi- 
tation). 

The Air Force remains fully committed to the long-term goal of fostering inter- 
national relationships and supporting ongoing security efforts with partner nations 
around the globe. Teaming with allies and partners not only helps cost and risk- 
sharing, it also increases capability and capacity to support contingency operations. 
Space is an area in which we have made significant progress in building partner- 
ships. 

Underpinning all of these capabilities is our ability to effectively operate in and 
through cyberspace. The advantages of effective cyberspace operations in speed, 
ubiquity, access, stealth, surprise, real-time battlespace awareness and information 
exchange, and command and control are manifest in every Air Force mission area 
and nearly every mission area has come to depend on them. Global strike; fused 
ISR; force and personnel movement; telemedicine; global logistics; financial systems; 
joint aerial network linkages; space control; remotely piloted aircraft and vehicle 
command and control; target deconfliction; fires coordination; and even aspects of 
national strategic (including nuclear) command and control, rely on cyberspace su- 
periority. Despite the strategic risk this dependence introduces, the advantages to 
those mission areas are too great to forego, so the Air Force must continue to lead 
and leverage the advantages of cyberspace superiority. 

Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance . . . Delivering Decision Advantage 

Air Force globally integrated ISR provides commanders at every level with the 
knowledge they need to prevent strategic surprise, make decisions, command forces, 
and employ weapons. 

Our ISR airmen identify and assess adversary targets and vulnerabilities from 
hideouts to bunkers to mobile launchers with greater accuracy than ever seen in the 
history of warfare. In 2013 alone, airmen flew over 27,000 ISR missions, enabled 
the removal of 1,500 enemy combatants from the fight, provided critical adversary 
awareness and targeting intelligence to U.S. and coalition forces in over 350 troops- 
in-contact engagements, enhanced battlespace awareness through 630,000 hours of 
sustained overwatch of tactical forces and communication lines, and identified over 
350 weapons caches and explosive devices that would have otherwise targeted 
American and partner forces. ISR reduces uncertainty about our adversaries and 
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their capabilities, strengthens deterrence, prompts adversaries to act more cau- 
tiously, provides intelligence that allows commanders a decisionmaking advantage, 
and delivers real-time information on which troops rely to fight effectively and win. 

In recent years, the development of Air Force ISR capabilities has focused mainly 
on meeting the needs of permissive combat environments. In more contested future 
environments, gaining and maintaining an ISR advantage will become increasingly 
difficult and even more important. Therefore, the Air Force will focus primarily on 
enhancing ISR capabilities for operations in contested environments. Accomplishing 
this will require updating the current mix of ISR assets, while also giving signifi- 
cant and sustained attention to modernizing Air Force ISR systems, capabilities, 
and analytical capacity. 

Rapid Global Mobility . . . Delivery on Demand 

The Air Force’s rapid global mobility capability is truly unique. There is no other 
force in the world that would have the confidence to place its fighting men and 
women at the end of an 8,000 mile logistical train. The fact that we are able to reli- 
ably supply a military force of 100,000 ^ troops in a landlocked country half a world 
away during an active fight is simply amazing. 

On any given day, airmen deliver critical personnel and cargo and provide airdrop 
of time-sensitive supplies, food, and ammunition on a global scale. Averaging one 
take-off or landing every 2 minutes, every day of the year, America’s mobility fleet 
provides a capability unmatched by any air force across the globe. Whether it is sus- 
taining the warfighter in any environment or delivering hope with humanitarian as- 
sistance, our airmen ensure that the whole of government and international part- 
ners are strengthened with this unique capability to get assets to the fight quickly, 
remain in the fight, and return home safely. 

In calendar year 2013, airmen flew 26,000 airlift missions, and over the course 
of 345 airdrops, the Air Force dropped 11 million pounds of combat-enabling 
sustainment to coalition forces on the ground in Afghanistan. As the linchpin to 
power projection at intercontinental distances. Air Force tanker crews flew 31,700 
missions and aeromedical evacuation crews airlifted 5,163 wounded soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, marines, and injured civilians around the globe. Since September 11, Amer- 
ica’s tanker fleet has offloaded over 2.69 billion gallons of fuel to joint and coalition 
air forces, and the Air Force has logged an astounding 194,300 patient movements. 

To ensure global reach, the Air Force will continue to protect this vital mission 
by recapitalizing our aging aerial tanker fleet with the KC-46A, modernizing the 
inter-theater airlift fleet, and continue supporting the C-130J multi-year procure- 
ment contract that will extend beyond fiscal year 2018. 

Global Strike . . . Any Target, Any Time 

The Air Force’s nuclear and conventional precision strike forces can credibly 
threaten and effectively hold any target on the planet at risk and, if necessary, dis- 
able or destroy it promptly — even from bases in the continental United States. 
These forces possess the unique ability to achieve tactical, operational, and strategic 
effects all in the course of a single combat mission. Whether employed from forward 
bases or enabled by in-flight refueling, global strike missions include a wide range 
of crisis response and escalation control options, such as providing close air support 
to troops at risk, interdicting enemy forces, supporting special operations forces, and 
targeting an adversary’s vital centers. These capabilities, unmatched by any other 
nation’s air force, will be of growing importance as America rebalances its force 
structure and faces potential adversaries that are modernizing their militaries to 
deny access to our forces. 

In calendar year 2013, the Air Force flew 21,785 close air support sorties in Oper- 
ation Enduring Freedom, including over 1,400 sorties with at least 1 weapons re- 
lease. In the rebalance to the Pacific, the Air Force rotated 5 fighter squadrons and 
3 bomber squadrons to forward locations in Guam, Japan, and Korea to project 
power and reassure our regional partners and flew over 43,000 missions bolstering 
theater security and stability. We continue to invest in the Pacific theater to ensure 
viability of our Air Force bases through a combination of hardening, dispersal, and 
active defenses. 

The Air Force will focus future efforts on modernizing global strike assets to en- 
sure that American forces are prepared to act when, where, and how they are need- 
ed. The multi-role F-35A is the centerpiece of the Air Force’s future precision attack 
capability, designed to penetrate air defenses and deliver a wide range of precision 


3 At their peak, U.S. military forces in Afghanistan consisted of 100,000 military members and 
over 112,000 contractors. Source: CRS 2011 report “DOD Contractors in Afghanistan and Iraq” 
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munitions. Procuring the F-35A aircraft remains a top priority, and we plan to 
achieve initial operational capability in 2016. 

The backbone of America’s nuclear deterrence is the ICBM fleet. To ensure the 
ICBM’s viability through 2030, the Air Force will invest in updated warhead fuzes, 
as well as beginning guidance and propulsion modernization programs and mod- 
ernization of launch facilities and communication centers. While the LRS-B is the 
bomber of the future, the Air Force will continue to modernize current B-2 and B- 
52 aircraft to keep these nuclear capabilities viable. The Air Force will ensure we 
are able to maintain the flexibility to deploy nuclear forces in a manner that best 
serves our national security interests. 

Command and Control . . . Total Flexibility 

Air Force command and control systems provide commanders the ability to con- 
duct highly coordinated joint operations on an unequaled scale. Getting the right in- 
formation to the right person at the right time is essential to the American way of 
war. The capability to deliver airpower is also intimately dependent on the ability 
to operate effectively in cyberspace, a domain in and through which we conduct all 
of our core missions and which is critical to our command and control. Operations 
in cyberspace magnify military effects by increasing the efficiency and effectiveness 
of air and space operations and by integrating capabilities across all domains. How- 
ever, the Nation’s advantage in command and control is under constant attack with 
new and more capable threats emerging daily in the areas of cyber weapons, anti- 
satellite systems, and electromagnetic jamming. Our adversaries are making ad- 
vances by electronically linking their own combat capabilities, which create new 
military challenges. 

To counter these challenges, the Air Force will prioritize development and fielding 
of advanced command and control systems that are highly capable, reliable, resil- 
ient, and interoperable, while retaining the minimum command and control capacity 
to meet national defense requirements. More importantly, we will recruit and train 
innovative airmen with the expertise to build, manage, secure, and advance our 
complex and diverse command and control systems. 

CONCLUSION 

Ultimately, our job is to fight and win the Nation’s wars. While, the Air Force’s 
fiscal year 2015 budget submission remains strategy-based, it is also shaped by the 
fiscal environment. At the levels requested in the President’s budget, the Air Force 
protects the capabilities required to prevail in the more demanding operational envi- 
ronment in years to come. By making tough choices today we set ourselves on a 
path to produce a ready and modernized Air Force that is smaller, yet still lethal 
against potential adversaries in the future. Regardless of the strategic tradeoffs 
made, at sequestration-levels it is not possible to budget for an Air Force that is 
capable of simultaneously performing all of the missions our Nation expects. We 
would end up with a force that is less ready, less capable, less viable, and unable 
to fully execute the defense strategy. While we would still have the world’s finest 
Air Force able to deter adversaries, we would also expect to suffer greater losses 
in scenarios against more modern threats. 

Airpower . . . because without it, you lose! 

Senator Nelson. Thank you, Madam Secretary. 

General Welsh. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. MARK A. WELSH III, USAF, CHIEF OF 
STAFF OF THE AIR FORCE 

General Welsh. Thank you, Senator Nelson, Ranking Member 
Inhofe, and members of the committee. It’s always an honor to ap- 
pear before you. Thank you for the chance. 

Ladies and gentlemen, your Air Force is the finest in the world 
and we need to keep it that way. We built this budget to ensure 
that Air Force combat power remains unequaled, but that does not 
mean it will remain unaffected. Every major decision reflected in 
our fiscal year 2015 budget proposal hurts. Each of them reduces 
capability that our combatant commanders would love to have and 
believe they need. There are no more easy cuts and we simply can’t 
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ignore the fact that the law as currently written returns us to se- 
questered funding levels in fiscal year 2016. 

To prepare for that, the Air Force must cut people and force 
structure now to create a balanced force that we can afford to train 
and operate in 2016 and beyond. We started our budget planning 
by making two very significant assumptions. First, was that the 
Air Force must be capable of winning a full-spectrum fight against 
a well-armed, well-trained enemy; and second, ready today versus 
modern tomorrow cannot be an either/or decision. We must be both. 

We also knew the overwhelming majority of reductions in our 
budget would have to come from readiness, force structure, and 
modernization, and we tried to create the best balance possible be- 
tween readiness, capability, and capacity across our five core mis- 
sion areas, because we needed to reduce our planned spending in 
other areas by billions of dollars a year. Trimming around the 
edges just isn’t going to get it done. 

We were forced to take a look at cutting fleets of aircraft as a 
way to create the significant savings that are required. We have 
five mission areas with air or space craft that could be reduced. In 
the air superiority mission area, we already had reductions in our 
proposal, but eliminating an entire fleet would leave us unable to 
provide air superiority for a full theater of operations, and no other 
Service can do that. 

We looked at our space fleet, but no combatant commander is in- 
terested in impacting the precise navigation and timing, commu- 
nications, missile warning, or space situational awareness and 
other special capabilities that those assets provide. ISR is the num- 
ber one shortfall our combatant commanders identify year after 
year. They would never support even more cuts than we already 
had in our plan in that mission area. 

We have several fleets in the global mobility mission area. I 
spoke with Chief of Staff of the Army General Raymond T. 
Odierno, USA, to ask what he thought about reductions in the air- 
lift fleet. His view was that a smaller Army would need to be more 
flexible, more responsive, and able to move more quickly. He did 
not think further reduction of airlift assets beyond our current plan 
was a good idea. I agree. 

We looked at our air refueling fleets and considered divesting the 
KC-10 as an option. But analysis showed us that mission impact 
was just too significant. As the boss said, however, if we do return 
to sequestered funding levels in 2016, this option will have to be 
back on the table. 

We looked at KC-135s as well, but we would have to cut many 
more KC-135s than KC-lOs to achieve the same level of savings. 
With that many KC-135s out of the fleet, we simply can’t do the 
mission. 

In the strike mission area, cutting the A-10 fleet would save us 
$3.7 billion and another $500 million in cost avoidance for up- 
grades that wouldn’t be required. To achieve the same savings 
would require a much higher number of either F-16s or F-15Es. 
But we also looked at those options. We ran a very detailed oper- 
ational analysis comparing divestiture of the A-10 fleet to divesti- 
ture of the B-1 fleet, to reducing the F-16 fleet, to deferring pro- 
curement of a number of F-35s until outside the FYDP, or to de- 
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creasing readiness by standing down a number of fighter squad- 
rons, as we did in fiscal year 2013. 

We used the standard Department of Defense (DOD) planning 
scenarios, and the results showed that from an operational perspec- 
tive, cutting the A-10 fleet was clearly the lowest risk option. 
While no one is happy about recommending divestiture of this 
great old friend, it’s the right military decision, and representative 
of the extremely difficult choices that we’re being forced to make. 
Even if an additional $4 billion became available, I believe the com- 
batant commanders would all tell you that they’d rather have us 
fund more ISR, airborne command and control capability than re- 
tain the A-10 fleet. 

The funding levels we can reasonably expect over the next 10 
years dictate that for America to have a capable, credible, and via- 
ble Air Force in the mid-2020s, we must get smaller now. We must 
modernize parts of our force, but we can’t modernize as much as 
we planned, and we must maintain the proper balance across our 
five mission areas. 

Thank you for your continued support of our Air Force and my 
personal thanks for your unending support of our airmen and their 
families. The Secretary and I look forward to your questions. 

Senator Nelson. Thank you. General. 

In an expression of collegiality. I’m going to call on our ranking 
member first. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The most important question would be to General Welsh. Would 
you like to recognize who that pretty little girl in blue is behind 
you? 

General Welsh. Senator, I’d be honored to. This is my wife of 36 
years, Betty. She rocks. [Laughter.] 

Senator Inhofe. Great. Thank you very much. 

Again, during the Senate Armed Services Committee hearing 
earlier this year on worldwide threats. Director of National Intel- 
ligence James R. Clapper testified that over his last 50 years in in- 
telligence, he has not experienced a time when we’ve been beset by 
more crises and threats around the globe. 

The Air Force has reduced the size of its combat squadrons since 
September 11, 2001, from 75 to 55. It is projected to reduce the 
number to 48 by the end of fiscal year 2019. The fiscal year 2015 
budg:et alone puts the number of fighter aircraft below the 1,900 
requirement determined by the Air Force to meet our national mili- 
tary requirements, and that smaller force has an average age of 
over 30 years. 

Based on the briefings that we have received in this committee, 
I would just ask the two of you how much more risk can we accept 
right now? 

Ms. James. I’ll speak first and give you my opinion. Senator. I 
think we are at the point where we can accept no more risk. I 
think this is the bottom. It should not go any deeper than that. As 
you point out, should all three things happen at once in the Na- 
tional Military Strategy, meaning the two contingencies plus de- 
fense of the Homeland all going on at once, we are below the level 
that we need in terms of fighters. Of course, if not everything goes 
wrong at once we’ll be able to handle it. 
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Senator Inhofe. Do you generally agree with that, General? 

General Welsh. Senator, I would just say that if you look at our 
standing requirement versus the actual projected organizational 
size of our Air Force today, and for sure by fiscal year 2019, every 
fleet we have is low-density/high-demand by definition. The re- 
quirement is greater than what we own. 

Senator Inhofe. I agree with that, and I’d like to just get that 
on the record, because when we talk about readiness we’re talking 
about risk. When we’re talking about risk, we’re talking about 
lives. Then the American people understand how serious this is. 

Several of us, I think including some of you, didn’t think that the 
decision to stand down 31 squadrons last year was the right thing 
to do. My feeling was when you put the cost in there to recover. 
I understand only 50 percent of those are now recovered, but in 
terms of maintenance, in terms of pilot training, is that good eco- 
nomics, to stand down those squadrons? 

General Welsh. Senator, I do not believe it is. It’s going to take 
us 10 years or so to recover readiness in the Air Force to where 
you would like it to be for the Nation. 

Senator Inhofe. I agree with that. I think it’s worth bringing out 
now. I may have some questions for the record, but I’m saving the 
longest question for last now because of all the controversial things 
we’re dealing with in terms of our assets, the A-10 is the one that 
has received the most attention. You did address this, of course, 
very accurately in your comments. 

I think that the Air Force request divests the entire 283-aircraft 
A-10 fleet. It is something that has probably attracted more atten- 
tion from more people. What I’d like you to do, using this chart, 
which you are very familiar with, is explain the following ques- 
tions. What alternatives were you looking at against retiring the 
A-10? Why were they not chosen? We list four requirements up 
there on this chart that you’re familiar with. 

Second, has the Air Force discussed the retirement of the A-10 
with the other Services, especially the Army? I’m sure that you and 
General Odierno have talked about this. Maybe you could share 
those comments or those experiences with us. 

What other aircraft of the Air Force and other Services can exe- 
cute the close air combat, search and rescue, and airborne forward 
air controller missions? What other ones can perform this same 
mission? How do they stand against each other? I know that Sen- 
ator Ayotte is going to have more specific questions about this, but 
if you could just address this chart and explain it to us, that might 
be helpful. 

[The chart referred to follows:] 
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General Welsh. Senator, this chart is from the analysis I men- 
tioned in my opening comments that was done. We compared with 
an operational analysis against the DOD standard warfighting pro- 
files that our requirements are measured against. Each of these is 
an independent option, so we ran multiple runs of our analytical 
models, one divesting the A-10 fleet, one divesting the B-1 fleet, 
one just taking squadrons that we will retain, but having them not 
current, not flying them at all. We divested 350 F-16s as an option 
to create the same amount of savings as we could with the A-1. 
Then we deferred 40 F-35s outside the FYDP and ran that as a 
model in its own right. 

Those are the things that we analyzed against the problem we 
have in meeting our warfighting requirements that the combatant 
commanders present us. When we did that analysis, all this chart 
represents is that from an operational perspective, clearly the least 
operational risk came from the divesting of the A-10 fleet. 

One of the things that I think that effort highlighted for me — 
I followed the debate closely. The great thing about this is we have 
a lot of people passionate about what they do, about the airplane 
they fly, about the mission we perform, and that’s a wonderful 
thing. I don’t see anything wrong with the debate. 

But I am concerned that we’re talking about some of the wrong 
things, because this isn’t about whether or not the A-10 is a great 
aircraft or whether it saves lives on the battlefield. It is a great air- 
craft and it does save lives. So does the F-16, which, in fact, has 
flown more CAS sorties than the A-10 all by itself over the last 8 
or 9 years. So does the F-15E, the B-1, the AC-130, the B-52. 
They’re all great and they’ve all saved lives on a battlefield. 
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Senator Inhofe. Yes, General Welsh, and I understand that. I’m 
just saying this has risen to the point where it seems to he the 
most controversial of these cuts, and I wanted to give you a chance 
to explain it. 

The other part of my question was, have you talked to the other 
Services, and I said particularly the Army. 

General Welsh. Yes, sir. We brief all the Services in the course 
of our budget process. What General Odierno specifically has said 
to me is that he hates to see the A-10 go, as do I, but that he 
trusts us to do CAS for the Army. That’s what the Air Force pro- 
vides them. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. General Welsh. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nelson. Thank you. Senator Inhofe. 

Madam Secretary, DOD’s budget includes numerous personnel- 
related proposals intended to slow the growth of personnel costs. 
For example, a 1 percent pay raise for most military personnel is 
lower than the current projected 1.8 percent that would take effect 
under current law. Another example is a 1-year pay freeze for gen- 
eral and flag officers. Another one is a slight reduction in the 
growth of housing allowance over time, such that it would cover 95 
percent of housing expenses rather than 100 percent. Another is a 
phased reduction by $1 billion of the annual direct subsidy pro- 
vided to military commissaries, down from the current subsidy of 
$1.4 billion. Another is the increased enrollment fees and pharmacy 
copays and a consolidation of TRICARE. 

DOD has testified that the savings achieved by these proposals, 
estimated to be at $2.1 billion and $31 billion over the FYDP, 
would be used to invest in modernization and readiness. I’ll ask ei- 
ther one of you, do you agree with these proposals and why do you 
think they’re needed? 

Ms. James. Mr. Chairman, I do agree with these proposals. 
These are among the difficult choices, because I think we all want 
to do the absolute utmost for our people. But all of these proposals 
amount to a slowing of the growth in military compensation at a 
time where we’re coming off of a decade where military compensa- 
tion has risen quite a bit. I believe it’s 40 percent over the last 
dozen years or so. Also, it’s a time of still unprecedented high qual- 
ity in recruiting and retention. 

I mentioned in my opening comments that the number one thing 
on our airmen’s minds as I have traveled around has been the 
downsizing, and there is, of course, this great desire to remain in 
the Air Force. We are actively working to try to attract as many 
as possible in certain categories through voluntary incentives to 
leave our Air Force and use involuntary only when necessary. 

But my point is at a time like this we can afford to slow the 
growth in compensation, so I do support it. 

Senator Nelson. General, aren’t these proposals going to have a 
negative impact on recruiting and retention? 

General Welsh. Senator, I can’t answer that question until we’ve 
done it. There’s no indication right now, as we discuss these things, 
that there’s going to be a retention problem or a recruiting prob- 
lem. We haven’t had a recruiting problem in almost 20 years in the 
Air Force. 
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The operational impact is that for us these savings would save 
a little over $3 billion across the FYDP. As a comparison, divesting 
of the U-2 fleet is saving us a little over $2 billion. If we can retain 
capability that our warfighters really desire and need by making 
these cuts, I think there’s a number of airmen who will listen to 
this discussion and understand that this will be helpful. 

All we’re trying to do is take a growth curve in pay and entitle- 
ments that has been spectacular because of the help of the U.S. 
Congress. You’ve been wonderfully good to us for the last 12 to 15 
years in this area, but the growth rate is not sustainable. I think 
we all know that. All we’re trying to do is get it to a sustainable 
curve. 

It’s a very emotional topic, I understand that. 

Senator Nelson. Were the Air Force senior enlisted personnel 
consulted on this, and did they agree with these proposals? 

General Welsh. Yes, sir, the Chief Master Sergeant of the Air 
Force consulted with our Enlisted Board of Directors, composed of 
the command chief master sergeants of every major command in 
the Air Force, throughout the entire process, and all the joint sen- 
ior enlisted leaders were in the tank sessions where we discussed 
this with the Chairman. 

Senator Nelson. Did they agree? 

General Welsh. Yes, sir, they did. 

Senator Nelson. Let me ask you about JSTARS. Your budget in- 
dicates that you want to start a plan to buy a version of a business 
jet, modified to carry some of the new radar that would have syn- 
thetic aperture radar, and also a ground moving target indicator 
capability. You also indicate in your budget that you believe that 
you could have two such aircraft delivered in fiscal year 2019, with 
an initial operating capability (IOC) in 2021, and fully operational 
in 2025. 

You also plan to rely on the Global Hawk Block 40 with its 
multi-platform radar technology, unless further sequestration 
causes you to retire the entire Global Hawk Block 40 fleet. 

A couple of years ago. General Norton A. Schwartz, USAF, Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force from 2008 to 2012, and who is now retired 
but when sitting here said the following, “The substance of the 
analysis of alternatives (AOA) indicated that a blend of Global 
Hawk Block 40 and a business class ISR platform was the least 
cost, highest performing alternative. The reality, however, is that 
there is, notwithstanding the AOA, not enough space to undertake 
a new start business class ISR platform. We simply don’t have the 
resources.” 

General, how is it that the Air Force didn’t have the resources 
back then in 2012 and now in 2014, after several rounds of budget 
cuts, enough money to start a new JSTARS replacement? 

General Welsh. Senator, you would have to ask General 
Schwartz for the justification of what he put into his analysis. But 
his statements were before sequestration became the law. As we 
look out 10 years now with that law in place, we have the option 
of not modernizing at all in this arena, which is unacceptable to 
our combatant commanders. It will leave us with a fleet of aircraft 
that is not viable 10 years from now. Or, we can look within our 
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own resources and figure out a way to recapitalize, which is what 
we’ve done. 

That’s why these choices are so hard. We’re not waiting for magic 
money to appear. We are going to trade. Both in this area and in 
the E-3 fleet, our proposal is to modernize from our own top line, 
because we don’t see any other way to do it. If we don’t do it 10 
years from now, we’ll be in a conflict with a completely unusable 
platform. 

Senator Nelson. You’re going to have to break all records and 
field a JSTARS replacement by 2021? 

General Welsh. Yes, sir, we are. 

Senator Nelson. Good luck. 

Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank 
both of our witnesses for being here and for your service to our 
country. 

I wanted to ask both of you. Secretary James and General Welsh, 
whoever you think is the most appropriate, to answer this question. 
Just so we understand, for the record, is this an accurate descrip- 
tion of the Air Force’s proposed A-10 divestment: All Active Duty 
A-10 units would be divested in 2015 and 2016, plus the Boise Air 
National Guard unit in 2015? 

General Welsh. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. All remaining A-10 Air National Guard and Air 
Force Reserve units divested in fiscal years 2017 to 2019? In other 
words, the entire A-10 fleet divested by 2019? 

General Welsh. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Ayotte. As we’ve talked about in the past, the F-35A 
is not going to be, even by best estimates, fully operational until 
2021, is that correct? 

General Welsh. Yes, ma’am, that’s correct. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 

This is not the first time that the Air Force has tried to divest 
the A-10, is it? 

General Welsh. No, ma’am, it’s not. 

Senator Ayotte. In fact, I believe back in 1993 or around that 
time there was an effort to divest the A-10. In fact, at that time 
that effort was stopped because there was serious concern that the 
Air Force, and this is from a Government Accountability Office 
(GAO) report, had not adequately emphasized the CAS mission. I’m 
very glad that it was not divested then because, as we know, the 
CAS mission is a very, when you think about our men and women 
on the ground, preeminent, mission in terms of their support. 

I was recently in Afghanistan and I was really struck by the 
number of people on the ground, men and women in uniform, our 
special forces operators and our Army soldiers, who, unsolicited, 
came up and asked me to convey and to make sure that people un- 
derstood how important they believe that the A-10 was to them on 
the ground. In fact, I had a special operator tell me about an event 
that had happened the night before with an A-10 that he believed 
saved him and his position that he was in and people that he was 
with. 
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I believe in answer to Senator Inhofe’s questions, you said that 
you had spoken to General Odierno about the divestment of the A- 
10; is that true? 

General Welsh. Yes, ma’am, we have spoken. 

Senator Ayotte. One of the things that he has said in the hear- 
ings leading up to the posture hearings for the Army when he’s 
been asked about the A-10, I think is something that is of deep 
concern. General Odierno has said that the Army would actually 
have to work with the Air Force to develop the tactics, techniques, 
and procedures (TTP) the Army needs to provide CAS across the 
wide variety of potential scenarios that we’re going to have to oper- 
ate. 

One of those scenarios is in the close contact. For example, 75 
feet off the ground. General Odierno believes that the troops seeing 
the presence of the A-10, but also the ability of the A-10 to go at 
a slower pace, means that these TTPs still need to be developed. 
He said: “We know that the A-10 works in those scenarios today.” 
In fact, as you’ve agreed with me in the past, he has told us this 
is the best CAS platform. 

One of the concerns that I have is that the Chief of Staff of the 
Army is basically saying we’ll have to come up with new solutions 
if we move away from the A-10. Would you agree with me, when 
we talk about CAS missions, that not all CAS missions are the 
same? Some are conducted at higher levels, at the 10,000-foot level, 
with precision bombing, and some missions are conducted at a 
much lower elevation, closer to the troops. 

This was the mission that General Odierno expressed direct con- 
cern to this committee about not yet having the TTPs in place. To 
me, this is a deep consideration as we look at the A-10. 

The Air Force has told us that other aircraft have conducted 80 
percent of the CAS missions in Iraq and Afghanistan. I would like 
to ask you about that statistic. According to information that my 
office received that came from U.S. Air Force’s Central Command, 
the 80 percent statistic includes aircraft that fly CAS missions, but 
never attack targets on the ground, and does not take into account 
how many passes are used. If that’s true, a B-1 flying at thousands 
of feet, that never drops a bomb, is counted the same as an A-10 
that flies 75 feet above the enemy position and conducts 15 gun 
passes within 50 meters of friendly ground forces. This is actually 
a scenario that happened in Afghanistan last year that saved 60 
of our troops. 

General Welsh, can you tell me whether that 80 percent statistic 
that the Air Force has cited counts the CAS missions that never 
attack targets on the ground? 

General Welsh. Yes, ma’am, it does. It also includes A-10 mis- 
sions that never attack targets on the ground. 

There aren’t many A-10 missions that fly at 75 feet and do 15 
gun passes. Senator. We have pilots in the F-16s who have hit the 
ground trying to strafe inside caves and have died. We have a 
major sitting two rows behind me who serves as my aide-de-camp 
who saved a lot of lives at Combat Outpost Keating in a huge fight, 
who’s an F-15E pilot. 

Our F-16s have been doing CAS with full TTPs with the Army 
since the late 1970s. The F-15Es have been doing it for the last 
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10 years. I don’t know why anybody would tell you we need to de- 
velop tactics. That’s not true. 

Senator Ayotte. This is General Odierno, this isn’t just anyone. 
He’s the Chief of Staff of the Army, who testified before the com- 
mittee that he believes that there needs to be TTPs developed for 
the CAS mission, if the A-10 is divested. 

General Welsh. I’m just telling you they are in place. We’ve been 
using them for the last 8 years in Afghanistan and Iraq. We don’t 
need new TTPs. 

Senator Ayotte. General, I think this is something that we 
should have this conflict addressed, because this was testimony 
that General Odierno gave before this committee. When he was 
asked about the A-10, I think he made clear that those who are 
on the ground prefer the A-10. 

I want to make clear that I in no way diminish the mission of 
the F-16s. But I think you and I would both agree that the F-16s 
certainly have to take a faster pass than the A-lOs, and that the 
A-lOs have a focus on the CAS mission, not that the F-16 can’t 
have a part of that mission. But I in no way am diminishing the 
F-16s. 

But General Odierno has made clear before this committee that 
they prefer the A-10; it is the best CAS airframe. Just having been 
on the ground recently in Afghanistan and hearing from our men 
and women in uniform, and it’s not like I was going out asking 
their opinion about the A-10, I was very struck by what they came 
up to me and said, unsolicited, about their view of the A-10 and 
how important they felt that the A-10 was to have on the ground, 
what they’re doing every day, and what they’re facing. 

I think this is a very important consideration for this committee, 
particularly since we’re not going to have the F-35A on line until 
2021. 

Thank you. General. [Pause.] 

Chairman Levin [presiding]. Thank you very much. Senator 
Ayotte. 

General Welsh. Mr. Chairman, is there any chance I might 
make a comment? This is such an important issue, I want to make 
sure that it’s clear. 

Chairman Levin. Please. 

General Welsh. The issue really isn’t about the A-10 or even 
CAS. It’s about all the things we provide as an air component to 
a ground commander. For the last I 2 V 2 years we’ve been doing 
CAS. That’s what’s visible. Air forces have to be able to do more 
than just a CAS fight. We must be prepared to fight a full-spec- 
trum fight against a well-trained foe. If you do that, where you 
save big lives on a battlefield for the ground commander as an air 
commander is by eliminating the enemy nations will to continue to 
fight, by eliminating their logistical infrastructure, their command 
and control capabilities, their resupply capabilities, and by pro- 
viding air superiority so your ground and maritime forces are free 
to maneuver and are free from air attack, which we have never had 
to deal with because we’re good at this. 

The other thing you have to do is eliminate the enemy’s rein- 
forcement capability. You have to eliminate their second echelon 
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forces so they can never commit them against our ground forces. 
Those are the places you save big lives on a big battlefield. 

Then, of course, you have to do CAS. We have a lot of other air- 
planes that do CAS that can do those other important things. The 
A-10 is not used in that way. That doesn’t mean it’s not a great 
platform. It doesn’t mean it’s not a critical mission. But the com- 
ment I have heard, that somehow the Air Force is walking away 
from CAS, I admit frustrates me. We have battlefield airmen in our 
Air Force who live, train, fight, and die shoulder-to-shoulder with 
soldiers and marines on the battlefield. 

I have a son who is a Marine Corps infantry officer. That lady 
there [gestures to woman behind him, his wife Betty] is not letting 
me make CAS a secondary consideration, if anybody in the Air 
Force tries to. 

CAS is not an afterthought for us. It never has been. It’s a mis- 
sion. It’s not an aircraft; it’s our mission, and we’ll continue to do 
it better than anyone on Earth. Those great A-10 pilots who do it 
so well will transition to the other fighters I’ve mentioned and 
they’ll ensure we do it better than anybody else. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
all for being here today. 

General Welsh, in March I had the opportunity to go to the 
139th Airlift Wing of the Missouri National Guard in St. Joseph. 
They fly C-130s, and do a critical training mission for other mem- 
bers of the Guard and, frankly, for our allies. One of the reasons 
that is a cost-effective base for the National Guard and for our Na- 
tion’s military is because of the training that they’re providing, and 
getting revenue for, to many pilots from across the world. 

I think you probably know the problem. They don’t have a C- 
130J, and if they don’t get a C-130J, then those countries are no 
longer going to come to get trained at St. Joseph. Then all of a sud- 
den, we have a different problem in terms of that infrastructure 
that is so vital to the rest of the Guard across the country. 

I’ll never forget when I was in Afghanistan and I got in a C-130 
to go up north. I was up in the cockpit area with the pilots and 
we were talking about where I was from, and they were two Na- 
tional Guardsmen from Maryland. They said they just came from 
Rosecrans and just trained there on this aircraft, and they were so 
complimentary of the training they had received. 

I really want to ask you. You can’t update everybody and expect 
the Guard to be what it needs to be if they don’t get the updated 
J model. Is it possible that you can figure out a way to get at least 
one J model to St. Joseph fairly quickly, so they will not be in a 
real problem in terms of their training mission? 

General Welsh. Senator, of course, we can look at the plan for 
St. Joseph. But I’ll tell you this. What we’re doing right now is 
building the long-term C-130 modernization plan for all the compo- 
nents. By the end of this FYDP, by 2019, we will actually have four 
locations where there are J models in the Active Force and four lo- 
cations where we have J models in the other components, three in 
the Guard and one in the Reserve. 
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We actually have the plan in place. We don’t have that many J 
models coming off the production line over the next 4 or 5 years 
to dramatically alter the numbers going into place yet in the Re- 
serve component. It clearly has to be part of the plan. 

We’re putting the whole plan together. We would love to get that 
done and come brief you and everyone else interested in it. 

Senator McCaskill. That would be great. I just know that be- 
cause of the training mission there for our allies, I would hope that 
they would be at or near the top of the list in terms of receiving 
a J model. 

Secretary James, I am scratching my head about the lack of com- 
petition on the commercial launch program. In December, you an- 
nounced plans to compete up to 14 additional launches by 2017, 
but at the same time, you committed to 35 to the one entity that 
is doing this now, frankly, without competition. That worries me. 
It worries GAO. It worries all of us. 

I am a big believer that competition is our best friend in keeping 
costs down. I need some explanation and some reassurance from 
you that you are committed to competition in this area and what 
you intend to do to make sure that there is more competition going 
forward, rather than just one in 2015. It worries me that we could 
do one in 2016 and one in 2017, which really means there will be 
no competition, because obviously, that’s not sustainable for any- 
body else, to not have an opportunity to get into the playing field. 

Ms. James. Senator, I am absolutely committed to competition. 
This particular contract you’re speaking of was actually signed be- 
fore I arrived in DOD, but let me give you the background, because 
I have asked a lot of questions about it as well. 

In the world of these satellite launches, in the world of the 
Evolved Expendable Launch Vehicle (EELV) program, there are 
what I will call heavier launches, and there are lighter launches. 
There’s different techniques and capabilities required to get dif- 
ferent things into space, depending on whether they fall into this 
heavier category or lighter category. There are no entrants coming 
on scene and we are working to get them qualified, first to compete 
for the lighter launches, if all goes well, we expect that will be done 
this year, in 2014, and subsequently to be able to compete as well 
for the heavier launches. If all goes well, according to the program, 
that should be by 2017. 

By that point everything will be open for competition. But as you 
point out, at the moment, we have the one entity that is doing all 
of it and will be doing all of it for some time, at least through 2014 
when the new entrants hopefully are qualified. 

Why did they sign this contract back in December? The answer 
that I believe to be true is they had a deal. The deal was $1.2 bil- 
lion less than the should-cost of the government, so it seemed like 
it was a very good buy for the taxpayers to lock in. I think it’s 36, 
not 35, if I’m not mistaken, of what are called core. These tend to 
be for the heavier launches. 

As you point out, there are these other launches, the lighter 
ones, and we are going to be having eight of these over the next 
several years. Seven out of those eight ought to be competitive, and 
I’m working it to see if we can’t get the eighth of the eight competi- 
tive. 
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Senator McCaskill. That would be terrific. I know it’s great if 
we save money, but I guarantee you they’re still making money off 
of it, which they should. Nothing wrong with that. The real way 
to get the value for the government is for there to be somebody 
competing against them for price. 

Ms. James. I think the very threat of that competition helped to 
bring that cost down. 

Senator McCaskill. I think that’s probably true. 

Finally, I wanted to compliment the Air Force on your efforts 
with the Special Victims’ Counsel program. It’s my understanding 
that you have seen a 32 percent increase in reporting of sexual as- 
saults and a 39 percent increase in unrestricted reporting, and that 
is an unbelievably good sign, because obviously that means these 
victims are getting that support at the crucial moment, which is 
empowering them to feel like they are not going to continue to need 
to hover in the shadows, that they can come forward, and they can 
hold the perpetrators accountable. I know that is because of these 
Special Victims’ Counsels. 

I think you have really been a role model for the other Services 
on this. You stood up first and you have done it in a way that has 
ensured the victims’ counsels’ independence, and I know that yes- 
terday you received an award from the Department of Justice for 
this program. I wanted to take a minute, if you have any comment 
about what you need going forward, and especially if you would 
just comment about reassuring Special Victims’ Counsel that they 
should not take the ruling in the Sinclair case the wrong way, be- 
cause that victim advocate was doing what she was supposed to do 
for that victim. This was not undue command influence. That was 
a tortured decision by that judge. 

I want to make sure that there aren’t victims’ counsels out there 
that are all of a sudden getting the wrong message that they 
shouldn’t act. When the prosecutor wants to drop a case and the 
victims’ counsel sends a letter to the command saying it shouldn’t 
be dropped, that’s exactly what they should be doing. I want to 
make sure that you guys have sent that message to your folks. 

Ms. James. I’ll begin and then maybe General Welsh can also 
add his comments. 

Chairman Levin. Before you begin. Madam Secretary, let me in- 
terrupt. A vote has started. We’re going to try to work right 
through this vote. Some of you may want to run over, vote, and 
come back. We will continue in any event. 

Ms. James. I also want to say, I certainly can’t take credit for 
it. You can and the Air Force can. This is a great program. We will 
be increasing it a bit, but we think our numbers are about right, 
maybe a little bit more of an increment. 

A couple other tidbits of information. There is a very high level 
of satisfaction from victims who have used victims’ counsels. That, 
of course, will breed, I think, greater usage in the future. 

Everywhere I go, by the way, all my travels, I always meet pri- 
vately with Sexual Assault Response Coordinators, the victims’ 
counsel, if they’re available and so forth. What I hear anecdotally 
is absolutely on target with what this overall data suggests. We’re 
totally in favor of it and going to stand behind it for the future. 
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General Welsh. Senator, I would just add that the Special Vic- 
tims’ Counsel represents the victim and only the victim. That’s 
where their allegiance lies. That’s what we expect, that’s what we 
train them, and that’s what we expect from them. If we see any- 
thing else, in fact, we’ll step in. 

I would also just mention that, while we’re proud of this program 
and we think it’s one of the few game-changing things we’ve been 
ahle to find, we’re still looking for all the others. This is a never- 
ending campaign. We have a lot of work to do. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. General Welsh. 

Secretary James, you’re really right. Senator McCaskill is the 
one who should be looked to for credit for this program. She really 
has been an extraordinary leader in pushing this program, and 
there is no easy solution. But there is a solution and a big part of 
it is this victims’ counsel which she has led the effort to create. 

But thank you. She is right, the Air Force has been the role 
model on this in terms of implementing it. We want to thank you 
for that. 

Senator Wicker. 

Senator Wicker. Thank you, and thank you to both of our wit- 
nesses. 

Welcome, Secretary James, to your first posture hearing. I know 
you are working with my office to get down to Keesler Air Force 
Base and we look forward to scheduling that soon and hosting you 
on the Gulf Coast of Mississippi. 

Madam Secretary and General Welsh, I want to talk about C- 
130 Js. I remain convinced that some elements of the total force 
plan, such as the proposal to relocate C-130J aircraft from Keesler 
to Little Rock, may adversely impact our intra-theater airlift capa- 
bility at a time when our Services are evolving, and I believe the 
Air Force must make force structure decisions based on long-term 
global force requirements, as well as concrete and defensible data. 

Accordingly, I’m concerned that the transfer of C-130Js from 
Keesler may not, in fact, do not, actually produce promised finan- 
cial savings. Under the President’s proposal, a new airlift group 
would be established at Little Rock. This group would be comprised 
of the 10 C-130Js that are currently at Keesler. It seems to me 
that establishing a new group at Little Rock would require the 
costly relocation of military and civilian full-time employees. I do 
not believe the numbers add up to savings, and I want to explore 
that with the two of you during the next several days as you pro- 
vide written answers to the following questions. 

Number one, what are the specific differences in costs to perform 
the C-130J flying mission at Keesler versus Little Rock? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The C-130J mission costs the same regardless of where it is performed in terms 
of aircrew and maintenance manpower, flying hours, and depot maintenance. The 
cost to support the mission with 209 positions for medical, personnel, and other 
functions is also the same whether the Air Force support the aircraft at Keesler or 
Little Rock. Moving the C-130Js to Little Rock reflects a decision to retain 209 sup- 
port positions at $10.5 million per year in order to maintain an Air Force Reserve 
Component presence at the “Home of the Herk” and enhance integration of the Re- 
serve, Guard, and Active components. The alternative is to divest the 209 positions 
already at Little Rock. Although requiring the Air Force to leave more hillets at Lit- 
tle Rock, the move to the "Home of the Herk" is in line with the National Commis- 
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sion on the Structure of the Air Force report’s recommendations to integrate the Ac- 
tive and Reserve components as much as possible. 

Senator Wicker. Number two, is it correct that the Air Force’s 
proposal would move maintenance and wing management per- 
sonnel from Keesler to Little Rock, where we would have to switch 
C-130 models and stand up another wing to support them? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

No, it is not correct that the Air Force’s proposal would move maintenance and 
wing management personnel from Keesler to Little Rock. Both maintenance and 
wing management personnel are already in place at Little Rock in Detachment 1. 
The activation of the 913th Airlift Group is simply a name change for Detachment 
1. The transition from the C-130H to the C-130J shrinks Detachment 1 from 686 
manpower positions to 618 in the 913th Airlift Group. 

Senator Wicker. Number three, will it be more cost-efficient to 
maintain the two C-310J squadrons at Keesler Air Force Base? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

It will not be more cost efficient to maintain the two C-130J squadrons at Keesler 
Air Force Base. The most cost efficient course of action for the C-130J enterprise 
is reflected by the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget, which saves $116 million Fu- 
ture Years Defense Program. Additionally, keeping an AFRC presence at Little Rock 
contributes to the Air Force’s Total Force C-i30 enterprise and increases integra- 
tion of Reserve, Guard, and Active component airmen. This leads to improved proc- 
esses as well as more effective and efficient employment of the C-130 fleet. 

Senator Wicker. Will the new 913th Airlift Group require the 
movement or hiring of additional military and civilian employees? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

No. Since Detachment 1 shrinks from the 686 current state to the 618 in the 
913th Airlift Group, Little Rock will see a reduction in Air Force Reserve component 
personnel. 

Senator Wicker. Number four, how does the Air Force save 
money by moving a squadron from Keesler, which has an existing 
maintenance capacity, existing wing management structure, and 
brand new ground infrastructure, to a base that will have four 
wings located on it? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Air Force saves money through the consolidation of the C-130 Js at Little 
Rock in conjunction with a reduction in excess C-130 capacity across the enterprise. 
Keesler is the only wing within the Air Force Reserve Command with two C-130 
flying units, so moving the lOx C-130Js from Keesler to Little Rock balances the 
force while maximizing the savings of divesting excess C-130 capacity. 

Senator Wicker. Number five, how does the Air Force save 
money by moving C-130Js from a base with two C-130J squad- 
rons, including a C-130J simulator, to a base that has only an Air 
Force Reserve detachment that trains on legacy Air Guard C- 
130Hs? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Air Force saves money through the consolidation of the C-130 Js at Little 
Rock in conjunction with a reduction in excess C-130 capacity across the enterprise. 
Little Rock is the “Home of the Herk” for all three components and already has a 
large C-130J footprint, including simulators. The fiscal year 2015 President’s budg- 
et decisions maintain a C-130 center of excellence at Little Rock with a regular Air 
Force C-130J combat coded mission, the C-130J formal training unit (AMC), the 
C-130H formal training unit (Air National Guard), and the AFR C-130J combat 
coded mission with Active Associate. 

Senator Wicker. Those are my five specific questions. But also, 
while you’re looking at that, let me get back to one of my first ques- 
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tions and point out that the Air Force Reserve Command (AFRC) 
states that they’re going to save 616 manpower positions by con- 
solidating their 10-PAA C-130J unit with Air Mobility Command’s 
(AMC) 19th Airlift Wing at Little Rock, vice retaining the 10 C- 
130Js at Pope under the 440th Airlift Wing. The manpower savings 
generate approximately $116 million across the FYDP and are real- 
ized by deactivating the 440th Airlift Wing at Pope and downsizing 
AFRC’s Little Rock fleet. 

Here’s my point. The data seem to talk about a move from Pope 
to Little Rock which is not actually taking place. The aircraft never 
went to Pope. The aircraft are at Keesler. My question is this: Isn’t 
it a fact that most or even all of the manpower positions are based 
on savings in overhead positions that would exist from a Pope to 
Little Rock move, but that, in fact, do not exist for a Keesler to Lit- 
tle Rock move? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The savings in the Pope to Little Rock move reflected by the fiscal year 2015 
President’s budget are the result of divesting: the C-130H missions at both Pope 
and Little Rock, expeditionary combat support squadrons at Pope, and Pope over- 
head. The cumulative effect of these changes resulted in elimination of 1,779 Re- 
serve manpower billets (1,302 at Pope, 68 at Little Rock, and 409 at Keesler). Since 
this move accounts for the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2013 
transfer of the C-130J mission from Keesler to Pope in fiscal year 2014, then it is 
the same savings as a Keesler to Little Rock move. 

Senator Wicker. I’ve taken most of my time with asking these 
questions for the record, because I want specific answers and I 
want to explore with you two whether the savings are actually 
there. But in the time remaining, I would welcome your verbal 
comments. General, why don’t we begin with you, sir. 

General Welsh. Senator, because of the material we’ve already 
sent you, this has been looked at as an enterprise move by both 
AMC and by AFRC. That is where the total savings come from 
both in people and money. The benefit to us is that it allows us to 
get rid of about 47 C-130Hs over time, to get down to what we be- 
lieve is the required number of tactical airlifters as defined by the 
Mobility Capabilities Assessment-2018. 

To do that, the synergy of putting things together at Little Rock 
for both training and to put three combat-coded squadrons in one 
place. Active, Guard, and Reserve, there is some real benefit in 
terms of being able to train people and in terms of being able to 
consolidate instructors to minimize excess support equipment, in- 
frastructure, et cetera. That’s the effort. 

All the numbers are tied, though, to an enterprise move as you 
suggest. They’re not all based on just a Keesler to Pope move. We’ll 
get you your detailed answers to these questions. We’d love to have 
this discussion, and for any questions you have we’ll get our mobil- 
ity experts from AMC and the representatives from AFRC to come 
discuss this with you. 

Senator Wicker. Okay, thank you. 

Secretary James, do you want to add anything to that? 

Ms. James. Senator, I would tell you in our budget and in our 
Air Force today we’re on the absolute what we either need for a 
requirement or in some cases we’re under requirement. If you go 
through different aircraft and different types of programs, we’re ei- 
ther at the requirement or under. 
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With respect to C-130s, my understanding is at the moment we 
have too many C-130s. I’m giving you the big picture story in the 
aggregate. I’m giving you the big picture story. We have more than 
what we need against the requirement for tactical airlift. The big 
picture is bringing down those overall numbers of C-130s nation- 
wide. 

As to what goes where and why, I’d prefer the Chief to answer 
that because I’m not as familiar with that. 

Senator Wicker. Very good. General Welsh, you’re going to get 
back to me with specific answers on the record to these questions, 
and then we will visit. 

General Welsh. Yes. 

Thank you very much, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Wicker. 

I’m going to have to run and vote, I believe. We’re going to recess 
until one of my colleagues gets back here, which should be any 
minute. But if you have to take care of other business for a few 
minutes, don’t worry about that and just get back here within 5 
minutes in any event. 

[Recess] 

Senator Donnelly [presiding]. Thank you very much. Thank you 
for continuing to be patient with us through these votes. I will tell 
you that this year I did not expect to be chairing a hearing at any 
point in the Senate Armed Services Committee, but here we are. 
[Laughter.] 

Thank you. General Welsh, for your service. Secretary James, 
congratulations on your appointment. You have our best wishes 
and we are pulling very strongly for your success because your suc- 
cess means our country’s success. 

In regards to preliminary data to Military Times and others re- 
garding suicides and mental health. I’ve spoken twice with General 
Odierno about the Army’s work to implement annual enhanced be- 
havioral health screenings for all Active Duty servicemembers in 
the periodic health exams, regardless of deployment status. Does 
the Air Force similarly conduct annual behavioral health 
screenings for our airmen, and what do these screenings entail? 

General Welsh. Senator, we do with some career fields. We don’t 
call it the same thing, but for example, for all of our special opera- 
tors, our explosive ordnance disposal technicians, and our security 
forces members who operate outside the wire, we do have a special 
program to monitor them as they return from deployments and fol- 
low their progress. 

Air Force Special Operations Command has built a program that 
I think is spectacular as part of the U.S. Special Operations Com- 
mand effort in this arena to not only track the behavior and assess 
their health, but also to track improvement over time and use it 
as an indicator of whether or not they can be used in the mission 
until they’ve recovered. 

Air Force-wide, we do not have a comprehensive annual behav- 
ioral health analysis program. 

Senator Donnelly. Do you have a difference in the screening be- 
tween airmen who are in deployment cycle and those who have not 
or have never deployed overseas? 
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General Welsh. Sir, we do, and we’ve actually studied this. In 
the Air Force there is no correlation between suicide rate, for ex- 
ample, and whether you have deployed or not. 

Senator Donnelly. Okay. In regards to your initiative in suicide 
prevention or trying to assist in mental health challenges that folks 
have, what initiatives have you found that have been the most 
helpful in trying to deal with these issues? 

General Welsh. Senator, I think the ones that we’ve just talked 
about. All of our commanders here recently discussed it with all of 
our wing commanders at a conference back in December. I think 
all of them would tell you that the things that make the most dif- 
ference are face-to-face exchanges with people, not a study or a new 
Air Force program. It’s knowing your people better. It’s staying 
connected with them, understanding what makes them tick, and 
understanding the things in their body language and their behavior 
as you would with your best friend, for example. 

Senator Donnelly. Sure. 

General Welsh. Those are the things that have been most suc- 
cessful. Our actual suicide prevention and resiliency program has 
been very successful. It’s gotten a lot of rave reviews and awards 
over the last 3 to 4 years. I’m very proud of the program, as are 
the people who run it. 

The problem we have with this terrible illness that results in 
this kind of behavior is it can spike on you unexpectedly. We are 
in the middle of a spike like that right now. We have had 32 sui- 
cides, the latest one was last night, inside the total Air Force this 
calendar year. Our rate per 100,000 is up to about 18. Last year 
it was down around 14. 

In fact, I started drafting a letter that I did the first review of 
last night, to send to every commander in the Air Force, reempha- 
sizing this program and requiring them to put out details to their 
people of what’s going on over the next 30 days and have these 
face-to-face discussions. 

Senator Donnelly. Secretary James and General Welsh, we 
would like to continue to work on this with you, because when I 
was over in Israel recently we met with the Israeli Defense Force, 
their leaders, in regards to this issue. Much of what they’re doing 
is, instead of top-down, it is bottom-up. Their officer closest to the 
individual is who does a lot of the providing of information, that 
a person’s suffering or challenged right now. 

Obviously, as you said, it’s not only deployment; it is people who 
are at home as well. It’s personal relationships, it is financial chal- 
lenges that folks face. For some of them, they’re afraid of what it 
might to do their career. We want to make sure we’re working 
closely with mental health facilities in nearby bases and places 
that they can go to and feel that their privacy will be protected. 

We would appreciate the chance to continue to work with you on 
this as it has become such a challenge for us. 

Ms. James. Yes, and if I could just jump in with maybe a couple 
of final points. As the Chief said, we are undergoing a spike and 
the question is why. We certainly have both asked this question. 
Is it the time of year? Do these things happen periodically? There 
doesn’t seem to be a reason to say for it, but we’re not finished ask- 
ing the questions and we want to try to get to the bottom of it. 
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Maybe the mental health assessment idea that you just put 
forth, which is being done elsewhere in the military, is something 
that we ought to at least consider to beef up our program. It’s 
something to at least think about. As the Chief said, we have a 
very good program, but you can’t argue with the statistics and at 
the moment our statistics are up and that’s worrying. 

Senator Donnelly. General, in regards to A-lOs, there are A- 
10s in Fort Wayne, IN, and they are being replaced by F-16s by 
approximately 2019. I was just wondering how the Air Force deter- 
mined the timeline for those conversions and which bases would go 
first and what factors are taken into account in determining when 
to transition each unit? 

General Welsh. Senator, we wanted to bring F-16s that were 
being made available as F-35s were fielded to not lose that capa- 
bility and retain as much as we could by moving it into the Reserve 
component. That was the timing of the F-16s being available. We 
adjusted the A-10 departures for the units that the F-16s would 
go into based on that. 

The decision on which units would actually get the F-16s or 
some other airplane to backfill the A-10 mission was actually 
reached in consultation with the Director of the Air National Guard 
and the National Guard Bureau, working with the State Attorneys 
General. 

Senator Donnelly. Just one other thing I want to touch on 
quickly. As we look at the F-35 and we look at the costs that have 
been involved, as you look down into the future, do you expect that 
the F-35 fleet may need to be reduced to remain financially sus- 
tainable? 

Ms. James. Never say never. It’s possible, and I think we have 
a study that is due out to report in the June or July timeframe 
that’s going to relook at the requirements and so forth. 

General Welsh. I think right now the most important thing for 
the F-35 cost over time, whether it’s production cost, purchase cost, 
or sustainment cost, is that we keep a production ramp going and 
we keep flying them. We’re learning an awful lot about how to 
operationalize maintenance on this airplane together with the com- 
pany, with the Joint Program Office, and with the Marine Corps 
and the Navy, as we do more and more sorties at Eglin, Yuma, 
Edwards, et cetera. 

We’re up to 3,500 actual flight sorties now on the E-35. We’re 
not having to use projected data any more. We can see what it 
costs. We know which parts are failing, we know which tasks are 
tougher to do and the cost that goes into that. We are starting to 
get a better and better picture of what this will cost to maintein 
over time. 

Every Service Chief — Marine Corps, Navy, and Air Force — is fo- 
cused on this. We just had a maintenance summit at Eglin Air 
Force Base. The company attended. I get routine updates now 
about every 2 weeks from the head of Lockheed Martin Aeronautics 
on the initiatives they’ve taken away from that to start reducing 
maintenance activity and cost. We’ll stay on this every single day. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. Thanks, both of you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin [presiding]. Thank you. Senator Donnelly. 
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Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Welsh, it’s somewhat amusing to hear you defend the F- 
35 again, the first trillion dollar weapons system in history, 
plagued by incredible inefficiency and waste, and is a shocking 
story of the really serious problems we have with acquisition in 
America. Yesterday, we heard at a hearing that there could be an- 
other 4- to 6-month delay. You didn’t mention that, I guess, be- 
cause of software problems. 

The Air Force ignored the fundamental principal of fly-before- 
you-buy and this program has turned into a national and defense 
scandal. 

By the way, I happened to see an article in Defense News that 
said: “Lieutenant General Charles Davis said he’s frustrated by a 
system that allows politicians to block military brass recommenda- 
tions.” We recommended that there were serious and terrible prob- 
lems with the F-35 10 years ago. General, and it was ignored by 
these same people. I don’t need to be told by an Air Force general 
about cost savings and what we need to defend this Nation. The 
role of this committee is to see that that is done. I hope you will 
mention to Lieutenant General Charles Davis that we are fulfilling 
our responsibilities and our role, and the F-35 is certainly an ex- 
ample of us perhaps not doing enough. 

I want to talk to you about the EELV. According to a GAO re- 
port, it gained the distinction of being the program that is contrib- 
uting to the most cost growth within the entire major defense ac- 
quisition portfolio as a percentage of the whole. The Air Force has 
cited full and open competition as being the key component to get- 
ting the costs down. But your proposal, the DOD proposal, is to cut 
in half the number of EELV launches subject to competition. 

How does that match up? How do you say that competition is the 
key to reducing these costs and yet cut in half the number of 
launches? 

General Welsh. Senator, we didn’t cut the number of competi- 
tive launches. We delayed them. The contract that we have with 
United Launch Alliance (ULA) guarantees them 36 booster cores of 
the 50 that we expect to buy between 2013 and 2017 and launch 
by 2019. That contract and the mechanism of that contract, we be- 
lieve the threat of competition in that contract, actually has saved 
us $4.4 billion in this program since our projections in 2012. 

Senator McCain. Let me get this straight. It saved you $4 bil- 
lion, but the GAO says it has experienced the most cost growth 
within the entire defense acquisition portfolio. Something’s wrong 
with that story. General. 

Ms. James. If I could maybe jump in. Senator McCain, the GAO 
report is comparing two separate baselines. The one that they are 
referencing with this huge cost growth actually includes 10 years 
and many additional launches. It’s a little bit of a comparison be- 
tween apples and oranges. 

Senator McCain. Okay, then over 10 years they’ve had the most 
cost growth. 

Ms. James. No. Futuristic 10 years, I mean to say. 
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But your overall point is right, over years it has had hig cost 
growth. But competition, which we are committed to and we’re 
bringing on as quickly as possible, will help bring that down. 

Senator McCain. But your proposal to Congress is to cut the 
launches in half or delay half of the launches. How do you justify 
that? 

Ms. James. The launches in question were delayed because the 
Global Positioning System satellites currently in orbit are lasting 
longer than anticipated. Therefore, we don’t need to launch the re- 
placements as early as originally anticipated. 

Senator McCain. You’re cutting in half the number of launches 
that are subject to competition. Madam Secretary. Why would you 
want to do that? 

Ms. James. The competition schedule is to have hopefully new 
entrants qualified by the end of this year to do 

Senator McCain. There are already people who have proven with 
launches that they can do it efficiently and at lower cost. 

Ms. James. It turns out, as I have learned, there are heavier 
launches and lighter launches, and they are not fully qualified to 
do the heavier launches yet. They have to get qualified in both cat- 
egories and we’re doing it as quickly as possible under an agree- 
ment, as I understand it, that the new entrants as well as the gov- 
ernment have agreed to. 

Senator McCain. I’m also interested in a breakdown of the sav- 
ings estimates and in what specific areas the Air Force achieved 
or is expecting savings, because if you are able to do that, it’s a 
dramatic turnaround from what GAO has ascertained. 

Before December 2013 when the Air Force agreed to the 36-rock- 
et block buy with the prime contractor, the Air Force was aware 
of the facts that are the basis of the first two reasons it cites today. 
Wasn’t that it? Wasn’t that the case? 

Ms. James. This contract in question was signed before I got 
there. But as I asked questions about it, and I have since I arrived 
at DOD, that 36-core buy, the reason why they did it, locked it in 
for the heavier launches. At the moment, only ULA is qualified to 
do it, and locked in a price which was significantly below the 
should-cost of the government. 

Senator McCain. You’re saying that none of the competitors are 
capable of the heavier launch? Is that what you’re saying? 

Ms. James. That’s my understanding, that’s correct. They have 
not qualified through the process yet. 

Senator McCain. General Welsh, yesterday. Lieutenant General 
Christopher C. Bogdan, USAF, the Program Executive Officer for 
the F-35 Lightning II Joint Program Office, said that delays in the 
F-35’s critical software may be the most significant threat to the 
program’s ability to support on time the military Services’ lOCs. Do 
you share his concerns about the delays in software development? 

General Welsh. Senator, software development for this program 
has been a concern from day one. 

Senator McCain. Yes, that is true. My question is do you share 
his concerns about the future capability of the software? 

General Welsh. Sir, his specific concern is about after the IOC 
version that the Air Force has, the next level of software develop- 
ment. The 31 software which we will need for IOC at the end of 
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2016, I do not have a concern about that and neither does General 
Bogdan. His concern is for the 3F version, which is what we re- 
quire for full operational capability by 2021. He’s concerned that it 
could be 4 to 6 months late to deliver, which would delay our oper- 
ational tests. He also stated that he believed there are things we 
can do between now and then to accelerate that timeline, and we 
will support the effort to do that. 

Senator McCain. There’s a lot of things we could have done for 
the last 10 to 15 years as well. General, and we didn’t. People like 
you came to Congress and gave us information that turned out to 
be totally incorrect. Maybe it was optimistic, maybe it was using 
false information. But we are now looking at the first trillion dol- 
lars weapons system in history and we’re talking about replacing 
a very inexpensive A-10 with the most expensive weapon system 
in history — that, in my view, does not have any increase in capa- 
bility. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Senator King. 

Senator King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Welsh, I’m going to get back to the F-35 in a minute. 
But one of the proposals is to retire the U-2 and use the Global 
Hawk as a replacement. My understanding is that there are some 
missions and functions that the U-2 can provide us that the Global 
Hawk can’t or at least can’t at the present time. Are we losing any 
important capability? Could you discuss that decision with us, 
please? 

General Welsh. Senator, there are things that the U-2 can do 
today that the Global Hawk can’t do. There are some sensors it can 
carry that the Global Hawk cannot carry, and it will require a new 
adaptor being built for the airplane for just under $500 million to 
be able to carry those sensors. One of note is the optical bar cam- 
era that’s used to do treaty verification in places like the Middle 
East. 

Because the Global Hawk operates at a lower altitude than the 
U-2, the sensor ranges, even when the final sensors are in place, 
will not be quite as long. You won’t have the same range of look 
with the sensors. Today’s sensors that operate off the Global Hawk, 
some of the sensors are not as definitive in the products they pro- 
vide as the U-2. The combatant commanders prefer the U-2 sensor 
image for the things today. 

The decision on the U-2 versus Global Hawk this year is based 
on the fact that over time we believe strongly that the Global 
Hawk will be more cost effective as we go forward in the next 25 
to 30 years. 

Senator King. I don’t doubt that. The question is when do you 
make the changeover and how much will it save us if we make it 
2 or 3 years from now as opposed to now after the Global Hawk 
capabilities are improved? 

General Welsh. Yes, sir. If the Air Force was voting and had the 
money, we’d keep them both, because there’s a demand for that 
level of support by the combatant commanders. We made the trade 
because we don’t have enough money to do both. It’s the balance 
we’ve been talking about today. Every decision is hard here, sir. 
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But we will be giving something up in the short-term while we 
modify the Global Hawk. With your help, hopefully we can modify 
the Global Hawk to improve its sensor capabilities and give it more 
ability to operate in weather. 

Senator King. I’d appreciate it, perhaps in a different forum or 
for the record, if you could give us a more detailed analysis of what 
we’re giving up versus what we’re gaining, so we can understand 
the risk analysis and the implications, if you could. 

General Welsh. Senator, we’d love to do that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Air Force has conducted comparative analysis between the RQ-4 and U-2 in 
peacetime and wartime scenarios. Neither the U-2 nor the RQ-4 can completely 
replicate or replace the other, even with potential upgrades. Mixed fleets capitalize 
on that relationship, but do so at cost levels unaffordable under Budget Control Act 
constraints. The Air Force provided a comprehensive classified mixed-fleet study to 
the six congressional defense committees on April 25, 2014. The study provides an 
assessment at proper classification levels, and we are willing to brief those detailed 
results to you upon request. 

Senator King. To get back to the Joint Strike Fighter (JSF), I’m 
a great believer in after-action assessments. What did we learn 
from this experience and how do we keep from repeating it again? 
Are you actively trying to seek lessons learned? Bad experiences 
are always the best teacher. 

General Welsh. Senator, I think General Bogdan of the Program 
Office, which is a Joint Program Office, of course, not an Air Force 
program office, has been working hard, as have his predecessors, 
I believe, to capture these lessons learned. He can give you chapter 
and verse on acquisition lessons learned from the beginning of the 
program. 

One of the big questions is do you try and produce a joint pro- 
gram in an area that has this many products you’re trying to de- 
liver. Three different versions of the same thing with different sets 
of requirements has made this very complicated. 

You can also talk about concurrency versus nonconcurrency, the 
fly-before-you-buy issue that Senator McCain raised. I also think as 
we capture those lessons we need to look at the rebaseline that oc- 
curred in 2011 and look at what has worked from 2011 until today 
and why it has worked, because for almost 3 years now, we have 
been firmly on track with this program. The company has met 
guidelines. Price curves are falling along projected lines. We know 
what the airplane costs. We’re operating the airplane. It’s moving 
along well. 

I’m very confident on where the F-35 is today. There are lots of 
lessons we have to learn from the past, but I think we need to cap- 
ture what changed in 2011 and why it has worked well for the last 
3 years as part of this effort. 

Senator King. Thank you. 

Madam Secretary, you mentioned a phrase, I think I wrote it 
down right, “we will be more reliant on the Guard and Reserve.” 
Could you expand that somewhat? I know we had a big force struc- 
ture hearing here with the Army the other day with regard to the 
relationship. Do you see a change in proportion between Active 
Duty, Guard, and Reserve in the Air Force? Is that feasible in the 
Air Force? 
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Ms. James. It is, Senator. We think in terms of our 5-year plans. 
You are very focused on the fiscal year 2015 budget, but we look 
at it in terms of the 5-year plan. It already is there. It’s already 
relying more on the National Guard and Reserve. If you do it by 
the numbers, if you do it by the airframe, more has been shifted. 

Again, I’m a newcomer on the scene, so in December I learned 
exactly how General Welsh and the rest of the team had put this 
plan together, and they did it in a highly collaborative way. It was 
General Welsh and General Frank Grass, the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau and the head of the Air Force Reserve, together with 
some of the adjutants general, who sat down together and did a 
very detailed analysis mission-by-mission, going through the Air 
Force. 

It’s not completely done yet. We’re continuing to analyze. But the 
results that we already have were plugged into the budget and 
those are the results before you. We’re bringing down the Active- 
Duty Force much more than the National Guard and Reserve. 
Again, no matter how you cut it, we’re relying more on them in the 
future, which, as I said, makes good sense not only from a mission 
standpoint, but also from a value to the taxpayers standpoint. 

Senator King. Thank you. 

I should mention to both of you that the Subcommittee on Per- 
sonnel had a hearing where we had enlisted testify. We had a ques- 
tion earlier about if the enlisted people support the personnel 
changes, the commissary, and the 1 percent pay increase. I made 
them all answer and they all said they do support this. They were 
very clear understanding that it’s a zero sum game and if we don’t 
make these changes then we’re going to have to make reductions 
in readiness. They felt that in the long run, investments in readi- 
ness were more important to the troops than these adjustments in 
compensation. Is that your understanding. General? 

General Welsh. Senator, I believe that’s exactly their feeling. 
More than anything else, the Service Chiefs and the Service senior 
enlisted leaders owe our people the confidence that they will go and 
do the very difficult jobs that we ask them to do, in very difficult 
and dangerous places, and come home safe. That’s readiness. 

Senator King. These were the chief petty officers and the master 
sergeants of the four Services. 

Finally, General Welsh, I’m very concerned about cyber vulner- 
ability, particularly with the Air Force, because it’s all about com- 
munications. You’re not all in one place at one time. Do you feel 
that you’re adequately prepared? Are you working with U.S. Cyber 
Command (CYBERCOM)? Are you in good shape in terms of cyber 
vulnerability? Do you test? Do you have some really bright people 
trying to figure out how to make life difficult, to practice? 

General Welsh. Senator, I think everybody is vulnerable, and we 
all need to be concerned. But yes, the Air Force is fully connected. 
Air Force Space Command is where we have focused our cyber ef- 
forts so far. We also have airmen who work for CYBERCOM. We 
have airmen who work for the National Security Agency under 
their title 50 authorities. We are very closely connected in that 
arena, and I’m actually comfortable with where we are today be- 
cause it’s taken us a while to get here. But we have to accelerate 
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in this area and create capability across our Air Force that we’ve 
never had before. 

Senator King. I hope you will have some very bright people who 
are playing the role of the enemy and trying to find the holes, be- 
cause I believe the next Pearl Harbor is going to be cyber. 

General Welsh. Senator, we actually even play that in our red 
flag exercises now. Every major exercise we have includes play in 
the cyber domain, to include red team activity. 

Senator King. Thank you very much. Thank you both. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator King. 

Senator Fischer. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all. I’d like to acknowledge the administration’s release 
on Tuesday, April 8, of the U.S. Strategic Force Structure to com- 
ply with the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty. I know it was 
a long and difficult process that your staff worked on, so I thank 
you and all of those in DOD for your effort on this. 

I was pleased to see that the ICBM silos are kept in a warm sta- 
tus consistent with the congressional preference expressed in the 
NDAA from last year. Secretary James, one question I have is, will 
the empty silos be distributed across the ICBM force or do you 
think a whole squadron is going to be removed from that? 

Ms. James. That is to be determined, but my guess is it will be 
distributed across the force. 

Senator Fischer. When will that be decided for certain, do you 
know? 

Ms. James. I think over the next several months is what we’re 
anticipating. 

General Welsh. The recommendation to the Secretary is going 
to be that we distribute them across the force. We’ve come to the 
recommendation position. The Secretary just hasn’t seen it yet. 

Senator Fischer. I know that you’re well aware of it, but last 
year’s NDAA expressed that Congress’ view was that the cuts 
should be distributed across the ICBM wings. 

Ms. James. I’ll go with what he just said. Senator. 

Senator Fischer. Always good. Thank you. 

General Welsh, thank you for clarifying that for me. I appreciate 
it. 

Secretary James, it’s also my understanding that DOD no longer 
plans to conduct the environmental study on the ICBM silos? 

Ms. James. That’s correct. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you. 

Madam Secretary, I know that you’ve been investigating the re- 
cent incidents within the ICBM force and I do appreciate your at- 
tention to this matter. What steps do you think are necessary if 
we’re going to improve the morale of these airmen? 

Ms. James. I think we need a holistic approach. Senator, to this 
community. I’ve believed that from the start. Action has been 
taken, and there’s more action to follow. I think everybody is aware 
that they’ve announced changes to the testing and training regime 
of the ICBM forces. I at least felt, and I think we were all in agree- 
ment, that the way it was being done was breeding an unhealth- 
iness and too much focus on scoring 100 percent on certain tests. 
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They’re going to fundamentally redo the training. That’s one im- 
portant thing. Over the next 5, 6 weeks, we’re going to be looking 
at things such as incentives, accolades, and other types of issues 
that would directly benefit the people in the ICBM force, so that’s 
another thing. 

We’re also looking at leadership development within this commu- 
nity, how we’re growing these young leaders, and what path they 
have for the future. There are a number of things. Of course, you’re 
aware that there will be accountability for the people who have 
been involved as well, and as well as for the leaders. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you. 

General, did you have anything to add to that? 

General Welsh. No, ma’am. The Secretary’s been out front lead- 
ing this effort from the day we found out about it, and we are fol- 
lowing in lockstep. 

Senator Fischer. Do you have follow-up right on base? Do you 
have commissions there? Do you see leadership coming together 
and working right on the bases? Or is this coming top-down? 

General Welsh. Both, Senator. The force improvement program 
that the commander of Air Force Global Strike Command commis- 
sioned actually was formed of teams from the wings themselves, 
people in every functional area and at every rank level. They were 
advised by experts in everything from human behavior, to training, 
to testing, and to other things. They put together a series of several 
hundred recommendations that we are now tracking down in sev- 
eral different categories. 

They’re monitoring it locally. We’re being briefed routinely at the 
Air Staff level. General Jack Weinstein, Commander of 20th Air 
Force, is the overall executor of this, and he’s reporting weekly to 
the Commander of Air Force Global Strike Command. 

Senator Fischer. Great. Thank you. 

Madam Secretary, I know that the Air Force has prioritized 
things like the F-35, the new bomber, and the new tanker. Will 
you be able to protect these programs if we’re going to be returning 
to sequestration levels in 2016? What’s your outlook there? 

Ms. James. We certainly will make every effort to do so. If we 
return to sequestration in fiscal year 2016, however, whether it’s 
the same quantities or not very much remains to be seen. I don’t 
think we can protect them in an absolute fashion, but we do feel 
very strongly that they are our future; they’re our top three pro- 
grams. So vis-a-vis others, we will have to protect them strongly, 
yes. 

Senator Fischer. Are you making any concrete planning proce- 
dures right now in dealing with looking ahead if we are going to 
return to those levels? Or are these just thoughts that are hap- 
pening at your level? 

Ms. James. We do have concrete plans, and, in fact, in all of the 
backup budget documents that are before you and your teams 
we’ve basically laid out two different ways to a fairly good level of 
detail. We’ve laid out how we would propose to proceed under the 
President’s budget, which is, of course, higher level, 2016 through 
2019, and we’ve also laid out how we would deal with it if we had 
to return to sequestration. 
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Senator Fischer. Thank you. I understand that you are making 
those tough choices. The budget request, when you look at the 
funding for construction and facilities sustainment, do you think 
that level of funding is going to continue in the foreseeable future? 
How are you addressing that for facilities? 

Ms. James. Facilities budgets have been very nearly under siege, 
I would say. They have taken hits in the past. They are not today 
where we would like them to be. If we go to sequestration, I sus- 
pect they will be even lower. It’s part of readiness, by the way. Peo- 
ple think it’s just a building, so what? It’s important for readiness. 
It’s important for people to do their jobs in a variety of ways. 

We would like to see the higher levels because that means higher 
levels for facilities as well as many other important programs. 

Senator Fischer. When you’re looking at facilities, what kind of 
process do you use to prioritize updating, modernization, and con- 
struction? 

General Welsh. Senator, we have an Air Force-wide program 
that starts at the base level and goes up through the major com- 
mands for review and prioritization. The major commands have au- 
thority to use some portion of the budget based on their priorities, 
and then the remainder comes to the Air Force. We manage the 
overall prioritization at the Air Force level. 

In fact, right now one of the things we’re looking at is the possi- 
bility of forming a new installation support center where we would 
do this prioritization under the direction of the Commander of Air 
Force Materiel Command, supporting all the other major command 
commanders, to try and save people and cost in the processes. 

Senator Fischer. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Fischer. 

Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to the 
witnesses. 

I don’t want to plow ground that’s already been plowed before I 
arrived at the hearing, but I’ll just state that during the course of 
the year I’ve had good interaction with our Air Force personnel at 
Langley in Virginia and also personnel stationed abroad in travel 
either for this committee or for the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. It was my pleasure to work as a member of the Senate 
Budget Committee with my colleagues to try to find a 2-year budg- 
et that reduced the impact of the sequester on the armed services 
in 2014 and 2015, and I think we have a significant task before us 
in 2016 and the out-years. 

We were making you deal with uncertainty, which was a horrible 
thing. Given the uncertainty you already deal with in the security 
challenges across the globe, to add budgetary uncertainty on top of 
that was something that Congress shouldn’t have done. We have 
now provided some certainty, but I hope we can dig into the years 
2016 and out and have a budget that’s driven by our strategy rath- 
er than to continue to have to try to adjust, carve, and cut our 
strategy to fit a budget that in my view is not one that appro- 
priately provides for the defense of the Nation. 

I wanted to ask a question about one item that is close to home 
in Virginia, and that’s the Air Force Office of Science and Research. 
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This is a facility that’s located in Arlington that is an important 
facility for the Air Force. It operates in significant synergy with 
other science and research offices. The National Science Founda- 
tion, the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, and the Of- 
fice of Naval Research are right there in the area, and other 
science and technology operations, like the Defense Geospatial In- 
telligence Agency at Fort Belvoir, are also partners in close prox- 
imity. 

I know there is a plan that crops up on occasion, I don’t think 
this is the first time, to look at relocating that Air Force office to 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio. I’ve been in discussions 
with folks who work there, the scientists and researchers who love 
where they work and love where they live, and they are not excited 
about the prospect of moving. 

I wonder if you could talk about the status of that evaluation 
from a timing standpoint and what would be reasons why a facility 
that’s doing a good job where it is, with a high-quality workforce, 
should be put on the block for potentially moving? 

Ms. James. The evaluation is completed and it’s staying put. 

Senator Kaine. I do not want to snatch victory from the jaws of 
defeat, Mr. Chairman. I will stop my questioning there. 

Chairman Levin. We’re all delighted. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Lee is next. 

Senator Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you to Secretary James and General Welsh for being here today. 

General Welsh, I especially appreciate our conversations over the 
last few years regarding the F-35. The State of Utah is very 
pleased, couldn’t be more pleased, with the fact that Hill Air Force 
Base was ultimately selected to host the first operational F-35s. I 
appreciate your hard work in moving that decision forward. 

Secretary James, you talked a little in your testimony earlier this 
morning about preventing cost increases, the need to do that and 
the need to prevent delays in these three major procurement pro- 
grams that we’ve talked about. Can you elaborate on your plans to 
do that just a little bit and give us some insight into how that 
might work? 

Ms. James. What I personally intend to do is conduct regular 
program reviews on these programs and meet with the program 
managers, as well as industiy, as well as go out and see what’s 
happening in the field. This is what I did in industry and this is 
what I’m hoping to bring to the table now that I’m in government. 

Essentially, it’s relentlessly keeping to the program and keeping 
accountability on the program. That’s what it’s all about, and I do 
have confidence, particularly with the three big programs, that the 
people that we have in charge of those programs are well-qualified 
and they have their eye on the ball, not only of the technical capa- 
bility, but also their eye on the ball of the cost containment. I do 
feel confident in that. But it requires persistent focus and per- 
sistent leadership. 

Senator Lee. Thank you. 

I’ll ask both of you to respond. In the face of a decreased budget 
that the Air Force has to work with, do you think that the work 
being done at the Air Force depots to maintain and modernize our 
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current weapons systems is likely to become more critical to our 
military readiness? What thoughts do you have generally about 
how our maintenance and modernization work and can be used in 
a way that increases our readiness while saving us money? 

Ms. James. As far as I know and believe, but I’m anxious to come 
and visit some of our depots, they’re already critical to our readi- 
ness story. They will remain so and probably become even more so 
in the future. That’s point one. 

Point two, I think, is there has been a lot of progress, particu- 
larly at the depots, to get costs better under control, new ways of 
doing business, new procedures, and new processes. I think that 
sort of an approach, stepping back and taking a fresh look at how 
we do things and asking ourselves if we can do it differently and 
more cost effectively, needs to be a hallmark for the rest of the Air 
Force as we look at processes and procedures. 

Senator Lee. General Welsh, do you agree with that or have any- 
thing to add to it? 

General Welsh. No, Senator, I agree completely with the Sec- 
retary. They’ve always been critical. We’ve just made it tough for 
them to do their job. I think to borrow Senator McCain’s phrase, 
what people like me need to do is make sure that the innovations 
that our depots show routinely, the workforce we have there, feels 
valued, proud, and respected. We hurt them last year with fur- 
loughs and the government shutdown. So we have to try very hard 
to not go in that direction again. 

Senator Lee. What would be the impact on the Air Force if the 
Air Force were unable to retire the equipment that it’s identified 
in the President’s budget? 

Ms. James. If we’re not permitted to retire the equipment or 
make these other changes in force structure that we’re talking 
about, the problem is you’ll have a higher level of force structure 
and probably, we fear, pay for it out of the operation and mainte- 
nance readiness accounts. When you have higher force structure 
and not enough money to pay for it, the training and the proper 
maintenance and so forth, that then gets you unready forces or so- 
called hollow forces. That is the number one thing we want to 
guard against. 

Senator Lee. That could compound our already significant prob- 
lems. 

Ms. James. Absolutely. That’s the way we feel about it. 

Senator Lee. Secretary James, in our Subcommittee on Per- 
sonnel hearing a couple of weeks ago, I questioned Secretary Jes- 
sica Wright about an incident in March at the Air Force Academy 
involving a cadet who was asked to take down a Bible verse that 
had been quoted on the whiteboard right outside of his hallway. I 
asked some follow-up questions in writing and received the re- 
sponse on that. The response relied heavily on Air Force Instruc- 
tion 112.11, which states that: 

“Leaders at all levels must balance constitutional protec- 
tions for an individual’s free exercise of religion or other 
personal beliefs and the constitutional prohibition against 
government establishment of religion. For example, they 
must avoid the actual or apparent use of their position to 
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promote their personal religious beliefs to their subordi- 
nates or extend preferential treatment for any religion.” 

This was the instruction that was cited by the Air Force to jus- 
tify the command actions taken at the Academy, given that the 
cadet in question was, as I understand it, as it was explained to 
us, a cadet leader. 

Can you help me understand why it is that there’s a different 
standard that would apply to the freedom of religious expression 
for leaders within the Air Force, whether it be the Academy or else- 
where, than for airmen who are not in leadership positions? 

Ms. James. Before I come to that, if I may tell you, I think the 
policy itself, when you read the policy on paper, seems to make 
good sense and it’s this balance situation. But I think what we’re 
perhaps learning is that in practice, when you get down to the peo- 
ple who are the real people, either at the Academy or on the flight 
line and so forth, sometimes there are these gray areas where situ- 
ations are confusing. Then, what do we do and are we doing the 
right thing or not? 

The bottom line that I want you to know is that the Chief later 
this month is going to be gathering all of the chaplains from the 
major commands, general counsel, and the Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs, and we’re all going to go off site and we’re going to talk 
about this policy. We’re going to put it up against the recent laws 
that have been passed, against the new DOD instruction, look at 
what the other Services are doing, and try to see if there are ways 
that we can clarify this policy, because sometimes where the rubber 
meets the road it’s a little hard to know what to do. 

But as you say, what we’re trying to do is hit that balance, so 
that there is dignity and respect for all religions, including those 
who have no religion. But it’s proving difficult sometimes in the 
field to implement. At least we have some examples of this. 

Senator Lee. I appreciate that a lot. Madam Secretary, and I’d 
love to follow up with you after that happens. I think it’s important 
that review occurs, especially considering the fact that the Air 
Force policy in question, the one that I quoted, has some significant 
ambiguities in it to start with. It’s made more ambiguous still by 
the use of words like “apparent,” that could be read quite easily to 
suggest that almost any expression of religious belief, at least by 
someone in a leadership position, as innocuous as someone saying 
“I like this scripture from the Book of Galatians,” which is all this 
cadet had done, could somehow run afoul of this policy. 

That policy, to the extent that it’s interpreted that way, I think 
runs afoul of section 532 of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2014, which 
says: “Unless it could have an adverse impact on military readi- 
ness, unit cohesion, and good order and discipline, the Armed 
Forces shall accommodate individual expressions of belief.” 

I think that weights the scale much more heavily on the side of 
freedom of religion and freedom of religious expression than the Air 
Force policy appears to accommodate. I’d encourage you strongly to 
take that into account. 

Thank you very much to both of you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Lee. Would you 
keep us all informed on progress with those discussions? There’s a 
lot of sensitivity from all directions on this issue. 

Senator Hagan. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To hoth the Secretary and General Welsh, thank you very much 
for everything you do and for your service. Welcome. 

I am deeply concerned about a proposal from the Air Force that’s 
in discussion now that would remove all of the C-130s stationed 
at Pope Army Air Field at Fort Bragg. These actions would leave 
no airlift at the Home of the Airborne, and it’s something that I 
definitely oppose. This is a rushed proposal that would attempt to 
push through a drastic decision before Congress has the oppor- 
tunity to review it through the full authorization and appropriation 
process. 

I recognize the Air Force, like the rest of DOD, is facing signifi- 
cant fiscal challenges. We understand that. But I question the com- 
pleteness of the cost analysis that I’ve seen. I’m troubled by the 
lack, the true lack, of consultation with the Army units that would 
be directly affected by this proposal. I worry that the Air Force is 
considering force structure changes based upon considerations 
other than the greatest military value. 

General Welsh, I wanted to ask about the cost analysis. I’m con- 
cerned, as I said, about the completeness that’s been provided so 
far. The Air Force has stated that shifting the 33 percent of the 
Airborne training that the 440th currently provides to off-station 
units will result in no additional cost, even though the average cost 
of 1 flying hour for a C-130H is over $4,000. A comparable unit 
to the 440th providing support from over 750 miles away would 
cost an additional $20,000 per mission. 

I understand the Air Force is saying that, even though the indi- 
vidual missions will cost more when the 440th supports units at 
Fort Bragg, the cost to the Air Force will not increase because this 
support comes from allocating flying training hours, which the 
units will not exceed. 

Here’s my problem with this argument. Allocated flying training 
hours are a finite amount of funding, especially in our fiscally con- 
strained environment. The Airborne training is prioritized and, 
while I’m confident that the 82nd Airborne’s training will be a high 
priority of the global response force, if missions to support Fort 
Bragg will end up costing more, it’s going to reduce the amount of 
flying training hours available to support the other Army units. It 
would then require increased funding or the readiness of other 
units would, in fact, suffer. 

Has the Air Force looked broadly enough at the cost of removing 
the planes from Pope and inactivating the 440th? 

General Welsh. Senator, I believe we have. But if we can’t con- 
vince you with the data, then we better relook at the data. I don’t 
know what you’ve actually been given already. 

Senator Hagan. Not nearly enough. 

General Welsh. We’ll get you what you need, ma’am. 

This was put together as a much broader proposal than Pope. It’s 
an enterprise look at the C-130 enterprise by AMC and AFRC. 
There were issues that involved everything from recruiting for the 
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Reserve unit at Pope to ways to consolidate a fleet and get rid of 
more C-130Hs overall to bring that cost down. 

The costs were much broader that General Selva was looking at 
than just the cost of training the 82nd. But if you don’t have the 
data you need to understand this, we need to get it to you and have 
this discussion. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The fiscal year 2013 President’s budget decision to divest the C-130Hs currently 
at Pope Air Force Base was due to the combination of excess capacity in intra-the- 
ater airlift (as cited in the Mobility Capabilities Assessment and Defense Strategic 
Guidance), and Budget Control Act of 2011-level funding, which cut $54 billion from 
the Air Force’s budget. These two factors contributed to the Air Force’s fiscal year 
2015 President’s budget decision to reduce the C-130 enterprise from 358 to 328 
Total Aircraft Inventory across the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP). The 
440th Airlift Wing was deactivated to capitalize on the efficiencies that exist at Lit- 
tle Rock Air Force Base based on the large C-130J footprint already in place. These 
efficiencies allowed the Air Force to realize savings of over 600 manpower positions 
by relocating the C-130Js from a base with a wing structure (Pope Army Airfield) 
to a base with a group structure (Little Rock Air Force Base) and subsequently di- 
vesting the 440th Airlift Wing. Air Mobility Command will also avoid a $1.5 million 
training site activation cost and an annual $100,000 training contract position at 
Pope Air Force Base by consolidating Air Force Reserve Command’s C-130J squad- 
ron at Little Rock Air Force Base, where ample training capacity already exists. The 
Air Force estimates saving $23.2 million per year ($116 million across the FYDP). 
The savings is more than enough to make up for costs incurred by off-station units 
supporting Fort Bragg training events. Fort Bragg’s airborne training requirements 
will be supported through the Joint Airborne/Air Transportability Training con- 
struct the Air Force already uses for 66 percent of the missions at Fort Bragg, as 
well as 100 percent of the missions at Fort Banning, Fort Campbell, Fort Lewis, and 
other Army locations which do not have colocated Air Force C-130 aircraft. 

Senator Hagan. I’m really concerned about the lack of input from 
the units that would be affected by these proposed changes. How 
many of the 82nd Airborne Jumpmasters were consulted before 
proposing to remove all of the C-130s from Pope? 

General Welsh. I doubt if any of them were consulted. 

Senator Hagan. How about battalion and brigade commanders? 

General Welsh. Ma’am, that’s not who we would talk to. The 
U.S. Army was consulted and we briefed this recommendation to 
them before the budget was finalized. 

Senator Hagan. Was the commanding general of the 82nd Air- 
borne consulted? 

General Welsh. I do not know if the Army talked to him or not, 
ma’am. 

Senator Hagan. My understanding is that none of the affected 
Army units at Fort Bragg were consulted. 

General Welsh. You’d have to talk to the Department of the 
Army about that. Senator. We don’t consult directly with the units 
in the field. 

Senator Hagan. The 82nd Airborne is dependent on the Air 
Force for their airborne operations, and it really is the best exam- 
ple of joint operations. I think it’s very important that the Air 
Force at least consider inputs from all stakeholders in these very 
important decisions. That’s why I think the Air Force may be look- 
ing too narrowly at just the cost. You have to take into account 
other factors, such as the effect on the readiness of the 82nd Air- 
borne, on the Special Operations Forces that are all right there at 
Fort Bragg, and then all the other units at Fort Bragg. That’s my 
main concern. 
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Obviously, I oppose moving the C-130Js from Pope. But I am 
troubled also that in an Air Force proposal you would still transfer 
away the C-130Hs. The H models at Pope were only being trans- 
ferred in the fiscal year 2013 force structure plan if the 44()th was 
going to receive the upgraded J model. The 2005 BRAG final report 
stated that at Pope, “The synergistic multi-service relationship will 
continue between Army airborne and the Air Force airlift forces, 
with the creation of an Active Duty-Reserve associate unit which 
provides greater military value and offers unique opportunities for 
jointness.” 

Then, in 2012, the Air Force proposed the retirement on a num- 
ber of the C-130s, and Congress pushed back on that proposal. But 
it’s important to note none of those cuts at that time were coming 
from Pope. 

The question to me is, are there clear signals about the impor- 
tance of collocating these C-130s with the airborne forces at Fort 
Bragg? It’s like if the J models didn’t come to Pope, why would you 
transfer the H models away? What analysis has the Air Force per- 
formed to suggest that the H reductions should come from Pope 
rather than other locations? 

General Welsh. Senator, we’ll get you something for the record, 
and we need to come show you that. We’ll get representatives from 
AMC and from AFRC to come walk through that with you or your 
staff, your choice. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The fiscal year 2013 President’s budget decision to divest the C-130Hs currently 
at Pope Air Force Base was due to the combination of excess capacity in intra-the- 
ater airlift (as cited in the Mobility Capabilities Assessment and Defense Strategic 
Guidance), and Budget Control Act of 2011-level funding, which cut $54 billion from 
the Air Force’s budget. These two factors contributed to the Air Force’s fiscal year 
2015 President’s budget decision to reduce the C-130 enterprise from 358 to 328 
Total Aircraft Inventory across the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP). The 
440th Airlift Wing was deactivated to capitalize on the efficiencies that exist at Lit- 
tle Rock Air Force Base based on the large C-130J footprint already in place. These 
efficiencies allowed the Air Force to realize savings of over 600 manpower positions 
due to locating the C-130Js from a base with a wing structure (Pope Army Airfield) 
to a base with a group structure (Little Rock Air Force Base) and subsequently di- 
vesting the 440th Airlift Wing. Air Mobility Command will also avoid a $1.5 million 
training site activation cost and an annual $100,000 training contract position at 
Pope Air Force Base by consolidating Air Force Reserve Command’s C-130J squad- 
ron at Little Rock Air Force Base, where ample training capacity already exists. The 
Air Force estimates saving $23.2 million per year ($116 million across the FYDP). 
These savings more than enough make up for costs incurred by off-station units 
supporting Fort Bragg training events. 

While the Air Force has great respect for Fort Bragg’s jumpmasters, battalion 
commanders, and brigade commanders, we typically do not consult them when mak- 
ing force structure and basing decisions. After the Secretary of the Air Force ap- 
proved the fiscal year 2015 Program Objective Memorandum, all Service Secretaries 
and Chiefs of Staff met with the appropriate members of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense to discuss proposed plans, including force structure cuts. It was at this 
venue that Air Force and Army senior leaders discussed the proposal to divest ex- 
cess C-130s and deactivate the 440th Airlift Wing. The Army posed no opposition 
to the Air Force’s proposal during the process. 

The Air Force is confident that Fort Bragg’s airborne training requirements will 
be supported through the Joint Airborne/Air Transportability Training construct the 
Air Force already uses for 66 percent of the missions at Fort Bragg as well as 100 
percent of the missions at Fort Benning, Fort Campbell, Fort Lewis, and many other 
Army locations which do not have colocated Air Force C-130 aircraft. 

General Welsh. But this was part of a very detailed enterprise 
look that they took. This comes back to a refrain that I’m really 
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sorry to have to keep repeating, but everything hurts in this budg- 
et. There isn’t enough money to keep all the C-130Hs and the new 
C-130Js. We are going to get smaller in every mission area. 

Senator Hagan. I think the cost analysis is what we’re looking 
for the reasoning, and the discussion and consultation with the 
82nd Airborne unit that is located at Fort Bragg. To think that 
you’re taking all the airlift away from Pope Army Air Field, with 
the collocation there at Fort Bragg and our Special Operations 
Forces, I think a lot more discussion needs to take place other than 
the cost analysis that I haven’t seen, that you’re talking about, in 
this one specific area. 

General Welsh. Ma’am, I’m confident that there has been dis- 
cussion between the Air Force operations group, which will remain 
at Fort Bragg to manage the training support for the 82nd, and the 
82nd Airborne Division. I’m confident that’s happened. We don’t 
deal with budget requests and coordination from Headquarters Air 
Force to Army individual units, at the request of the U.S. Army. 
We go to their headquarters and assume that they will do that. 

But we’ll make sure we get you what you need. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Hagan. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, just a couple of follow-up questions, Mr. 
Chairman. One thing that hasn’t been mentioned that you and I 
have talked about is the Air Force requesting the funding to recapi- 
talize joint North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) intel- 
ligence, I think from Molesworth to Crichton. Can you tell us why 
this project is important. General? 

General Welsh. Senator, I’ll try to. There are some great bene- 
fits to this program from an intelligence perspective. First is that 
it allows U.S. European Command (EUCOM) and U.S. Africa Com- 
mand (AERICOM), who are supported by this Joint Analysis Cen- 
ter, to keep their intelligence analysis capability on the same con- 
tinent, which seems like a silly thing to say, but it’s really impor- 
tant to be in the same time zone for coordination of activity. 

The second thing it does is it allows them to keep an integrated 
intelligence coordination organization between EUCOM, 
AFRICOM, and NATO. A lot of the colonial powers that know a lot 
more about Africa than we do are actually connected to EUCOM. 
This allows their analysts to be connected to AFRICOM for their 
support. It also lets us be interoperable, interchange, and share 
more intelligence with NATO. 

The other part of this that’s spectacular is that the business case 
model is fantastic. We close three installations to have one. We re- 
capitalize, we pay this back in 4 years, and then we save $78 mil- 
lion a year after that. We run the old analysis center concurrently 
as we build the new one, so it’s a turnkey operation. We don’t lose 
capability. I think everything about this one is good. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. That’s good and that’s a good expla- 
nation. I appreciate that. 

Let me just share with both of you that I’ve been privileged; for 
8 years in the House, a total of 24 years, I think. I’ve never missed 
one of either the Paris Air Show or the Farnborough Air Show 
after that. We’ve always been so proud of our country and our pi- 
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lots that show up there and have demonstrations. We walk around, 
or at least I do, and I look at all the competition that’s out there, 
the Eurofighter, the Rafael, the Typhoon, the Gripen, and the ones 
that are being developed. 

Those are not, as I understand it, going to be stealthy. When I 
look and I see what the Chinese and the Japanese are doing, I 
might be wrong and you can correct me if I am, they aren’t in 
about the same position of development as we are on the F-35 with 
the PAK-FA and the J-20? 

General Welsh. Senator, I don’t think the J-20 or the PAK-FA 
will be as capable as the F-35. I do believe they will be more capa- 
ble than our legacy aircraft are, which is why we need the F-35. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. I’m with you. I don’t want an equal fight 
there. I want to have something that’s better. 

I’d like to ask you. Madam Secretary, if you would join me in en- 
couraging the administration and the military to have a presence 
at the next show that comes up. In my recollection, over the last 
24 years last year was the first year we had no military presence 
at all, no military and all that. I think we have to be a player in 
the world and that sends the wrong signal, I think, if we don’t 
show up. 

Do you have any thoughts on that? 

Ms. James. I’m not fully up to speed on what presence is 
planned, with one key exception. I plan to be there, so that’s at 
least a little bit of a presence. But please allow me to look into 
what kind of aircraft and other officials. 

Senator Inhofe. I understand we’re going to have an F-35, but 
it’s going to be the United Kingdom. They’re taking it. 

I will allow that and I look forward to visiting with you about 
it. Hopefully, we can have a better showing this next time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Let me finish this round. Perhaps, even though Senator Shaheen 
is on her way. I’ll ask my first round questions. 

Let me ask you both. Secretary James and General Welsh, the 
National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force has esti- 
mated some significant savings by shifting its component mix more 
to the Active Duty and the Reserve Forces. Can you promptly get 
to us a summary and a briefing of the analysis which you have not 
quite completed, wherever you are? Get us what’s available as 
promptly as you can, with a summary and a briefing next week or 
so, so we can consider your analysis to the extent it’s available 
when we have our hearing on the commission’s report later this 
month? 

Ms. James. Yes, we will do that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Yes, the Total Force-Continuum will work to provide what information they have 
completed prior to the hearing on April 29, 2014. The Air Force is undertaking a 
comprehensive review of every mission area to determine the optimum Active and 
Reserve component balance. The foundational data and analytical approach applied 
is highly consistent with what was used by the National Commission on the Struc- 
ture of the Air Force. We strengthen this analysis with a recently developed high 
velocity analysis model that uses more highly refined data and analysis to arrive 
at a more precise Active/Reserve component mix recommendation. This enhanced 
precision comes through modeling that better accounts for rotational and non-rota- 
tional force analyses and the impacts of Active/Reserve component rebalancing 
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choices on defense planning scenarios that include Homeland defense requirements. 
Our initial assessment of all 42 National Commission on the Structure of the Air 
Force recommendations is highly positive, concurring with the majority of them. We 
expect to have 80 percent of the force assessed using the high velocity analysis proc- 
ess by the end of 2014. 

Chairman Levin. Will you also let us know at that time what the 
process is that you’re going to be using to respond to or react to 
the report of that Commission, unless you know that process now? 
You could share it with us now. In other words, when that report 
comes out, what’s going to be your process in terms of reviewing 
it? 

Ms. James. Of course, the report came out a couple of months 
ago now and we have been thoroughly reviewing it as we have been 
going forward. 

Chairman Levin. I misspoke. What is the process you’re using, 
rather than what will be the process? 

Ms. James. We have a group within DOD now, which we’re keep- 
ing in perpetuity, called the Total Force Continuum Office. This is 
an Active, Guard, and Reserve full time. They are actively, with us 
as the leaders, reviewing these proposals in detail. 

Chairman Levin. When will that be completed? 

Ms. James. We expect to complete a lot before the hearing, that’s 
for sure. But the more follow-on analysis, if we can put more of the 
structure into the National Guard and Reserve, we project that will 
be ready for the next budget submission. 

Chairman Levin. Can you give us that interim briefing next 
week, then? 

Ms. James. Yes. 

Chairman Levin. Back to the A-lOs. Has there been air to 
ground testing and has there been CAS testing of the F-35A at all? 

General Welsh. We’ve just begun release testing for weapons. 
We’ve dropped one weapon out of the airplane so far. The software 
version we need for IOC that we should get in 2015 is when we’ll 
be able to start doing more weapons delivery as you would see in 
a limited CAS profile. 

When the F-35 reaches its IOC, we don’t anticipate we will be 
using that in the CAS role. We’d be using the F-16 primarily, with 
the F-15E and the B-1 in support if the environment allowed it. 

Chairman Levin. Would you say just a small percentage of your 
testing? You’ve only had one bomb dropped, I guess. 

General Welsh. I believe we’ve only dropped a weapon out of one 
airplane, so far. I may be wrong. But that was within the last 
month, so we haven’t done a lot. 

Just releasability testing. It’s not targeting anything. It’s just 
making sure the system works. 

Chairman Levin. On the Global Hawk, I guess you have changed 
the position on the Global Hawk versus the U-2. How much will 
it cost to enable the Global Hawk to achieve equivalent capability 
to the U-2? 

General Welsh. Sir, it’s roughly $1.6 billion total, and it would 
include an initial cost of around $450 million, for an adaptable 
mount that we can put the sensors that the U-2 carries onto the 
Global Hawk. The other thing we have to do over time is create a 
de-icing system for the airplane. We have to develop new sensor ca- 
pability to make it compatible with the products currently deliv- 
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ered to the combatant commanders by the Global Hawk, and that’s 
going to take us a good amount of time, probably 10 to 12 years, 
to complete the entire process. 

We’re counting on the lower cost upfront, per flying hour over 
time, lower sustainability costs, and the increased processing capa- 
bilities of the airplane. There are things you can do with it as a 
computer that you can’t do with the U-2. But it’s going to take a 
while and it’s going to take some investment, sir, to get there. 

Chairman Levin. One of the costs I understand is that while the 
Global Hawk is operating, other aircraft need to fly along with it. 
Is that correct, that it will have some positive contact with it? 

General Welsh. I’m not aware of that requirement, sir. I’m not 
sure what that refers to. 

Chairman Levin. If you could check that out and see whether 
other aircraft have to be in positive contact with the Global Hawk 
while it’s flying. If that’s true, could you then tell us whether the 
cost of that is included in the comparison of the U-2 and the Glob- 
al Hawk? 

General Welsh. Yes, sir, we will. 

Chairman Levin. That’s all I have. Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, let me say to both of you, these are difficult times 
we are in. We understand that. We appreciate the efforts that you 
make to try to do the best you can with the resources that we have 
given you. We fully understand that part of the problem that you’re 
having to deal with, or 99 percent of it, comes from this side of the 
dais. But we still want to make sure that we’re spending our 
money in the right way. 

I’d be remiss if I didn’t say to both of you, thanks for your recent 
visits to Moody Air Force Base. It’s a pretty special place down 
there, and any time we have the Secretary and the Chief come 
down within a short period of time like the two of you did, it just 
is a huge boost to morale, particularly with the decisions that have 
been made just before you got there. You were very well received. 

General Welsh, let’s talk a little more about JSTARS. Everybody 
that’s come before this committee has testified that they are not re- 
ceiving today the ground moving target indicator support that they 
need, and yet the budget calls for a 40 percent reduction in the 
JSTARS fleet, presumably to fund the acquisition of a replacement 
platform. We’re talking about a major reduction here, obviously. 

I want you to walk me through, again, the plan for phasing in 
this reduction and standing up the replacement platform, please, 
sir? 

General Welsh. Senator, the intent here is to make sure that we 
have an airborne sensor with command and control capability on 
board in 2023 and beyond. That’s the point here. We have to figure 
out how to keep this very valuable capability that all of our com- 
batant commanders want. They don’t want to give up any of it 
today, but we know of no other way to make sure they have it 10 
years from now other than to give some up and recapitalize within 
our own resources. We don’t have another option. 

The game plan is to give up one airplane in 2015, I believe is the 
start, and I’ll doublecheck that and then five more in 2016. The in- 
tent would be to then follow through on the recommendations from 
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our AOA that has been completed to look at a business jet model, 
a smaller, more cost-efficient aircraft. Miniaturization of sensors 
has allowed us to do a lot more processing on an airframe of that 
size. We believe it can do the same dynamic targeting mission and 
ISR mission that JSTARS currently does along with the airborne 
command and control. 

We believe that this is just the kind of a turnover of that capa- 
bility within the wing at Robins Air Force Base. We just keep doing 
the mission there. As we build new capability, we fold it into the 
unit and we transition in place. 

We think that’s the right approach. We don’t want to lose the ca- 
pability in the unit, the credibility in the unit, and the expertise, 
because it’s a very specialized skill set. It is a matter of giving up 
some readiness today to make sure that we have capability tomor- 
row. 

Senator Chambliss. Are you confident we’re going to be able to 
have that replacement with an IOC date of 2021? 

General Welsh. Sir, that’s our best guess at this point in time. 
Until we get started on this, the acquisition strategy has not been 
developed. 

Senator Chambliss. What I’m hearing you say is, we’re going to 
retire planes in 2015 and 2016 and we’re willing to give up, be- 
cause of these budget constraints, some of our ISR capability with- 
in that timeframe, irrespective of what our needs might be there, 
and look towards 2021 when we’ll start building back that capa- 
bility to get to where we are now. Is that what I’m hearing you 
say? 

General Welsh. Yes, sir, what you’re hearing me say is that 
within the Air Force budget, that’s the only way we can figure out 
how to do this to make sure that the capability doesn’t go away 
completely 10 years from now. 

Senator Chambliss. The A-10 obviously is a major issue. It’s the 
only weapon system you really talked about in any specifics in your 
opening comments, so I know how important it is to you. I hear 
what you’re saying, that it’s not the capability of the airplane, but 
it’s what you can afford with the dollars you have. 

But here’s a question, though, that, really in order to satisfy this 
panel up here as we move into markup, I think clearly needs to be 
answered. The A-10, as I understand it, has some assets that are 
entirely different from ground support that can be given by the 
F-15 and the F-16. Great airplanes, no question about it. But the 
A-10 has more bullets, it can fly at a lower altitude, and provide 
a different type of cover from what an F-16 or an F-15 may give, 
even though what they give may be adequate under the cir- 
cumstances, as I’m hearing what you say. I’m not disagreeing with 
you. 

But the A-10 is a peculiar weapon system that has been ex- 
tremely valuable over the last decade to fight the fight that we’ve 
been fighting. Did you consider, as you made this decision, not 
phasing out all of the A-lOs over the next 2 to 3 years versus phas- 
ing out some of them, also phasing out some pretty antiquated 
F-16s that we have out there, and look towards filling that gap 
with all of these airplanes with F-35s as we look into 2020 and be- 
yond? 
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Can you walk me through that, General, and tell me what the 
thought process was relative to just eliminating A-lOs with no 
backfill there and utilizing F-16s and F-15s totally, versus phasing 
out some of both? 

General Welsh. Senator, we did. I’ll just give you one example. 
We looked at the possibility of keeping the A-lOs that we had al- 
ready done a wing replacement on. If we did that, we would have 
saved about $1 billion a year. We then would still be looking for 
$3 billion from some other mission capability. 

The operational analysis we did was really the key to this. When 
we looked at all the options, the benefits of getting rid of a fleet, 
in this case the A-10 fleet, with its logistical infrastructure, the 
supply tail, all that, gave us the savings we needed to balance the 
books. 

It’s interesting to me that part of the discussion we’re having is 
very similar to the discussion that was going on 40 years ago today 
in the U.S. Air Force. We did the competitive flyoff between the 
A-7 and the A-10 on what should be the next CAS platform for 
the Air Force, and a very impassioned, dedicated, hardworking, 
and talented A-7 force was saying the A-10 will never be able to 
do the CAS mission. 

The mission will continue. We’ll figure out how to do it better 
than it’s ever been done before with the platforms we have. At 
some point in time, I believe the Air Force will have another dedi- 
cated CAS platform. But it won’t be in the near term with the 
funding levels that we are looking at right now, sir. I just don’t see 
that being possible. 

Senator Chambliss. I would just close by saying that it’s already 
been alluded to earlier that we’ve had the conversation over the 
last couple of years of the retirement of the Global Hawk. I’ve for- 
gotten now whether it’s Block 30 or Block 40 that I inquired your 
predecessor about, but my understanding was the Air Force plan 
was to take a brand new Global Hawk off the line and immediately 
mothball it, which just was a dumb decision to everybody sitting 
around here. 

It pleases me in one way that we’re now reversing that decision. 
But it is an indication that the Air Force has changed their minds 
on some of these platforms. I just hope we don’t come back here 
next year. General, and you say we made this decision on the 
A-10 and now we’ve decided that’s not the right decision. But I re- 
spect you and know that you have tough decisions to make and 
know this is not one of the more pleasant decisions you’re having 
to make. 

But we’re going to continue to dialogue with both of you as we 
go through this. Thanks to both of you for your service. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. Secretary James and General Welsh, for being here 
this morning and for everything you do for our country. 

I was very encouraged. General Welsh, to see in your testimony 
that the KC-46A continues to be one of the Air Force’s top prior- 
ities. Obviously, as somebody who represents New Hampshire and 
the Pease Air National Guard Base, home of the 157th Air Refuel- 
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ing Wing, we are very pleased to see that remains a priority and 
very pleased and proud of Pease that they will be, we hope, one of 
the first bases to receive those tankers. 

Secretary James, I understand you’re going to be coming up to 
Pease, and so we look forward to being able to show you firsthand 
the great work of the 157th and the Air National Guard from New 
Hampshire who are based at Pease. 

I am concerned, however, about what our lack of action to ad- 
dress sequestration may be doing to exacerbate the budget chal- 
lenges that you face. In a Defense News article last November, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Acquisition, Dr. William A. 
LaPlante, was quoted as saying that during the government shut- 
down the KC-46 program was within 24 hours of breaching its con- 
tract. I assume that if sequestration continues, if we have further 
budget uncertainties, that breaching contracts is a potential chal- 
lenge that we might experience and that would drive up costs. 

I wonder if either of you could talk about the impact that our un- 
predictable budget cycle and sequestration are having as we’re try- 
ing to look at ensuring that the contracts that you’ve entered into 
can continue and that we don’t breach those contracts and drive up 
costs. 

Ms. James. I totally agree. Senator, that sequestration was a bad 
deal with the uncertainty of it, the actions that the military was 
forced to take. I wasn’t even here at that time. I was in industry, 
and it was bad for industry, too. It was bad for everybody all 
around. 

We’re very grateful to have this bit of certainty now in fiscal year 
2014. We have a number that we’ve targeted in fiscal year 2015, 
and that’s good. 

Our budget proposal for 2016 through 2019, the President’s 
budget is at a higher level, and we’ve thought through and a lot 
of our testimony has been how we would spend that money. We feel 
like that’s the bare minimum. However, we’ve also thought through 
what we would have to do in the event sequestration-level budgets 
return and there’s a lot of additional hurt that would occur. 

As you point out, breaking contracts and things of this nature is 
very dire. If we went back to sequestration, we would have to 
relook a lot of things to include that. There would be program 
stretch-outs. There would be more cancellations. We certainly advo- 
cate and hope that we would not return to sequestration. 

The other thing that’s very worrisome is that sequestration 
would once again hit our readiness in a very bad way. You’re aware 
of standing down flying units and how our readiness suffered. We 
have to get on a sustainable path to grow that readiness in the fu- 
ture. Again, we ask you, please, let’s not return to sequestration 
level. 

Senator Shaheen. Certainly I hope that we will see some action 
in the Senate and in Congress to address sequestration in the com- 
ing budget years. As I said, I very much appreciate your commit- 
ment to the KC-46A and keeping it on the priority list. 

We had a Subcommittee on Readiness and Management Support 
hearing a couple of weeks ago about information technology (IT) 
costs to the military and defense as a whole. Obviously, one of the 
places where there’s been some real concern has been in the effort 
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of the Air Force to finish the Expeditionary Combat Support Sys- 
tem (ECSS), which as I understand has now cost the Air Force 
about $1.1 billion and taken 8 years, and yet we don’t really have 
a system that is operational. 

I know that there’s another IT system in process, the Defense 
Enterprise Accounting and Management System (BEAMS), which 
I gather is having a little better luck in terms of being operational. 
But it still has significant cost overruns. 

What are the lessons learned from these operations? How do we 
keep those kinds of cost overruns and putting in place systems that 
don’t actually work from happening again? 

Ms. James. The ECSS actually has been cancelled. 

Senator Shaheen. Right. 

Ms. James. Much as you said. Senator, it was a lot of money over 
quite a few years and precious little, if anything, to show. I think 
there was some residual positive impact, but not nearly enough for 
the amount of money spent. Looking back on that and trying to do 
a case study, it was a mess. We didn’t understand the data as it 
was, the so-called “as-is status.” We didn’t understand quite where 
we were trying to take the data, to “to-be status.” We had the 
wrong kind of contract vehicle. I think we have a very good case 
study of what went wrong. 

What we’re doing for the future, and I take this personally, is, 
just as I am conducting regular program reviews on JSF, on KC- 
46, on the big acquisition platform programs. I’m also doing it on 
the IT programs. We are religiously applying those lessons learned 
from the ECSS situation to the programs as we go forward, to try 
to make sure this sort of thing doesn’t happen again. 

Senator Shaheen. Okay. Given where the BEAMS program is 
and the fact that its cost has quintupled from $419 million to $2.1 
billion, is it going to be fully deployed at that $2.1 billion level? Are 
there ways in which we can keep further costs from adding to the 
bottom line of that system? 

Ms. James. I will have to go back and doublecheck the figures 
that you just stated. I’m not quite sure about these figures. But I 
will say this on BEAMS. BEAMS, like some of the other programs 
we’ve talked about this morning, has had a long, storied history, 
but then it’s had recent history. The recent history is trending in 
the right direction, that things are starting to turn around, that 
costs are beginning to come under control, that we’ve figured out 
where we’re trying to go in a much more precise way. 

I’m encouraged about the future. But of course, there’s never 
going to be the ability to go back and redo the past. We will forever 
have that bumper sticker that, whatever we said way back then 
would be the cost, it’s forever going to be more than that. But my 
job, as I see it, is from this point forward making sure that we stay 
on top of these programs. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Shaheen. 

I just have one additional question and then I’ll call on col- 
leagues to see if they have any additional questions. This has to 
do with the number of Predator and Reaper CAPs. In this budget 
there’s a new goal of 55 sustainable CAPs. Secretary Gates had an- 
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nounced that there was going to be 65 CAPs. Information that your 
staff provided us makes the distinction between a 65-CAP goal, 
said to be a surge goal, and a 55 CAP, which is called sustainable. 

Can you tell us what the difference is between a sustainable 55 
CAP and a surge 65 CAP, other than 10? 

General Welsh. Mr. Chairman, the surge is what we can do if 
we took training lines, training crews, all the capability we have 
resident in the United States, to support forward deployed re- 
motely piloted aircraft. We could surge that for some period of 
time. It would eat into our training pipelines. It would not be some- 
thing you’d want to maintain over time. 

The steady state is what we could actually deploy and operate 
around the world with the force we have in place to do so, and it’s 
a total force effort. We have Guard, Reserve, and Active Duty units 
doing this. 

Chairman Levin. Is this a budget-driven reduction or change? 

General Welsh. The drop from 65 to 55? Actually, Mr. Chair- 
man, it’s not. This goes back to how we recapitalize the ISR enter- 
prise as an airman. The combatant commanders, other than the 
Commander of the International Security Assistance Force in Af- 
ghanistan, don’t really need 65 orbits of things like Predators and 
Reapers. That’s not what they want for an ISR theater laydown of 
forces. As we come out of Afghanistan, we think it’s very important 
to figure out how much of that we continue to need for counterter- 
rorism operations and who should be conducting those inside the 
U.S. military. We think we need to look at that in terms of when 
you go to U.S. Pacific Command and ask Admiral Locklear what 
he wants. He wants broader area ISR with the ability to narrow 
down in some places, to do this focused look that you get from a 
Predator or Reaper. 

We believe we need to recapitalize by trading some of that capa- 
bility we currently have into new capability that will allow us to 
do different types of collection, in different types of threat environ- 
ments, so not all permissive, but some nonpermissive capabilities 
as well. That’s what we’re trying to do. Bringing the plan down 
from 65 to 55 actually lets us start in that direction. 

Chairman Levin. We thank you both. Senator Chambliss said it 
well, that you’re doing a really good job with what’s been provided. 
There will be differences, obviously, that Congress will have with 
your recommendation. That’s what both of us are here for, to use 
our best judgment. But we know that there are some real con- 
straints here, and hopefully we’re going to be able to do something 
about sequestration. I hope most of us have not given up on trying 
to reverse, repeal, and reduce the continuing impact of sequestra- 
tion continuing this year, for that matter, but when it really comes 
back in a roaring way in 2016. 

We thank you, and we will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:11 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Joe Manchin 
AIR FORCE and AIR GUARD CYBER 

1. Senator Manchin. General Welsh, in previous testimony in front of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, General Keith Alexander stated the National Guard 
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could play a huge role in the Nation’s cyber security mission, and the Director of 
National Intelligence, James Clapper, and the Defense Intelligence Agency Director, 
Major General Michael Flynn, endorsed this opinion. The Air Force requested $40 
million as part of an unfunded priority list for five Air Guard Cyber Protection 
Teams. How many Air National Guard cyber units are there? 

General Welsh. There are currently three established Air National Guard cyber 
units, the 143rd Cyber Operations Squadron, 262nd Cyber Operations Squadron 
Network Warfare Squadron — both in Washington State — and the 261st Cyber Oper- 
ations Squadron in California. By fiscal year 2016, there will be a total of five Air 
National Guard squadrons stood up to support the Cyber Protection Team (CPT) 
mission, to include the three existing Cyber Operations Squadron with two new 
Cyber Operations Squadron in Iowa and Maryland. In fiscal year 2016, the Air 
Force will fill a requirement for two enduring CPTs by drawing on the five Air Na- 
tional Guard squadrons. 

2. Senator Manchin. General Welsh, in your opinion, how are these units best 
able to participate as part of the front line of defense in cyber on the Homeland? 

General Welsh. The CPTs help defend the Department of Defense (DOD) infor- 
mation environment and our key military cyber terrain. While their area of respon- 
sibility will primarily be DOD’s networks, they will be integrated into government- 
wide processes for responding to national threats. By sharing expertise, indications, 
and warnings with other government agencies such as the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Homeland Security, as well as key partners and allies, these forces will 
play a critical role in securing the Homeland and our entire critical infrastructure. 

While DOD has limited authorities to directly act outside of the DOD’s informa- 
tion networks, utilizing the Air National Guard to build some of these teams has 
the additional benefit of creating a cyber-defense capacity which can be made avail- 
able to State governments under control of their governors to defend their critical 
infrastructures . 


INTEGRITY IN THE AIR FORCE 

3. Senator Manchin. Secretary James, you noted in your testimony the Air Force 
core values of integrity, service, and excellence. The cheating scandal at Malmstrom 
Air Force Base highlighted a problem with integrity. Whether this relates to cheat- 
ing on a test, sexual assault, or protecting classified material, for some people, in- 
tegrity is sometimes out of reach. Edward Snowden is an example of a lack of integ- 
rity, but perhaps there was a level of frustration or no outlet to blow the whistle 
on what he perceived was incorrect. In your view, what system or structure does 
the Air Force have in place to voice concerns when cheating or other issues are hap- 
pening? 

Ms. James. There are various avenues through which Air Force personnel may 
voice their concerns. First is through the chain of command. Air Force Instruction 
1-1, Air Force Culture, August 7, 2012, paragraph 1.7.1, provides guidance con- 
cerning the chain of command within the Air Force. Specifically, it states, “Everyone 
is a part of, and subject to, the chain of command and must use it properly. The 
key principle is to resolve problems and seek answers at the lowest possible level. 
If it becomes necessary for you to continue up the chain, you should, if practicable, 
request assistance at each level before going to the higher level and advise that you 
are doing so. (There are qualifications to this guidance covered in subparagraphs 
1.7. 4.5 and 1.7. 4.6 below).” Subparagraphs 1.7. 4. 5 and 1.7. 4. 6 provide information 
on the Sexual Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) Program and the Inspector 
General (IG), ensuring that Air Force personnel are aware of those avenues outside 
their chain of command to report concerns. 

The SAPR Program provides servicemembers with the opportunity to make both 
unrestricted and restricted reports of sexual assault; restricted reporting enables a 
servicemember to report an allegation of sexual assault to specified personnel out- 
side the member’s chain of command without triggering an investigation (see AFI 
36-6001, SAPR Program, September 29, 2008, Incorporating Change 1, September 
30, 2009, Certified Current, October 14, 2010, Chapter 3). 

Under the Air Force Complaints Resolution Program, Air Force personnel have 
the right to present a complaint to an IG without going through the chain of com- 
mand (see AFI 90-301, Inspector General Complaints Resolution, August 23, 2011, 
Incorporating Change 1, June 6, 2012, paragraphs 2.1.1, 2.4). In addition to having 
the right to present personal complaints. Air Force personnel have the responsibility 
to report fraud, waste, abuse, or ^oss mismanagement; a violation of law, policy, 
procedures, instructions, or regulations; an injustice; and any abuse of authority, in- 
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appropriate conduct, or misconduct through appropriate supervisory channels or to 
an IG (see AFI 90-301, paragraph 2.1.1). Finally, all Air Force personnel must 
promptly advise the Air Force Office of Special Investigations of suspected criminal 
misconduct (see AFI 90-301, paragraph 2.1.1). 

AFI 1-1, paragraph 1.7.4, also highlights other staff agencies where Air Force per- 
sonnel may voice concerns, to include Equal Opportunity, the Staff Judge Advocate, 
and the Chaplain. 


INTELLIGENCE, SURVEILLANCE, AND RECONNAISSANCE 

4. Senator Manchin. General Welsh, you stated in your testimony the U-2 air- 
craft should be retired and replaced by the Global Hawk Block 40 aircraft. However, 
the Global Hawk platform is presently unable to complete the same intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) mission without upgrades. How much will it 
cost for the Global Hawk to completely replace the U-2? 

General Welsh. The Global Hawk is unable to completely replace the U-2. Per 
congressional direction, the Office of the Secretary of Defense is studying the cost 
and potential options to improve Global Hawk capability. Their analysis is ongoing. 
The Global Hawk does provide capabilities the U-2 cannot provide namely greater 
range, persistence, and multiple simultaneous imagery modes. The U-2 can carry 
larger payloads, operate at higher altitudes, provide unique imagery modes, and has 
inherent capabilities that make it suitable for particular classified missions. The Air 
Force plans to invest $2.23 billion to modernize the RQ-4 Block 30 over the next 
10 years. 

5. Senator Manchin. General Welsh, you stated the Joint Surveillance and Target 
Attack Radar System (JSTARS) program would have to retire two aircraft and the 
replacement aircraft would not be acquired until after 2020. How many aircraft can 
the Air Force afford? 

General Welsh. In fiscal year 2016, the Air Force will retire five JSTARS aircraft 
to resource recapitalization of the JSTARS fleet. Our plan is to reinvest these re- 
sources to fund the next generation JSTARS aircraft. NextGen JSTARS will be a 
smaller, more efficient aircraft with on-board battle management command and con- 
trol (BMC2) operators, modernized sensors, C2 suite, and communications package. 
Operation and sustainment costs will be lower for NextGen JSTARS when compared 
to legacy E-8C aircraft. The anticipated procurement for NextGen JSTARS is 16 
total, with 2 delivered within the fiscal years 2015-2019 Future Years Defense Pro- 
gram (FYDP). NextGen JSTARS increases the operational capability and capacity 
while reducing the long-term sustainment costs for this critical BM(i2 weapon sys- 
tem. 

6. Senator Manchin. General Welsh, when will these new aircraft achieve fully 
operational capability? 

General Welsh. The projected full operational capability date for JSTARS recapi- 
talization is 2025. This is consistent with funding requested in the fiscal year 2015 
President’s budget and the draft Capability Development Document. 


questions submitted by senator KIRSTEN E. GILLIBRAND 
CYBER MISSION 

7. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary James, as you are aware, the National Commis- 
sion on the Structure of the Air Force recently released their findings, which high- 
lighted the importance of the National Guard and Reserve in the U.S. cyber mission. 
Also, the National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 2014 directed 
DOD to look at the integration of the Guard in all its statuses into the cyber work- 
force. I have long agreed with this assessment, and introduced the Cyber Warrior 
Act which would establish National Guard cyber teams in each State to leverage 
this talent pool. What actions, if any, are you taking to incorporate these rec- 
ommendations into the Air Force cyber force? 

Ms. James. The Air Force is undertaking a comprehensive review of every mission 
area to determine the optimum Active and Reserve component balance. The Air 
Force Total Force Continuum Office and Air Force Space Command are examining 
the potential contributions of the Reserve components to Air Force CPTs, using ex- 
isting Air National Guard network warfare squadrons and Air National Guard units 
that are in the process of re-missioning. We expect to have recommendations for a 
way ahead later this year. 
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8. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary James, does the fiscal year 2015 budget request 
incorporate funding for training, proficiency, and developmental opportunities for 
the Reserve components in line with the Active component? 

Ms. James. Yes, the fiscal year 2015 budget includes funding for Air Reserve com- 
ponent cyber training and certifications, to include associated schoolhouse alloca- 
tions, in line with the mission and force composition. 

The Air Reserve component provides funding for the temporary duty training 
costs involved and the Active component (Air Education and Training Command) 
budgets for the actual training classes. For fiscal year 2015, the Air Force Reserve 
was provided 1,188 training positions and the Air National Guard was provided 
1,327 training positions. This meets the operational and mission requirement of the 
current Air Reserve component force. 

9. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary James, do you see a need for a dedicated cyber 
military occupational specialty as a way to recruit and retain Air Force cyber war- 
riors? 

Ms. James. The Air Force has occupational specialties for our cyber airmen. For 
example, our enlisted airmen have two career fields dedicated to cyberspace oper- 
ations. Our Cyber Warfare Operations Airmen (Air Force Specialty Code (AFSC) 
1B4) conduct “on the keyboard” operations in cyberspace and our Digital Network 
Analyst Airmen (AFSC 1N4X1A) conduct “highly-specialized” cryptologic cyber intel- 
ligence operations throughout the cyberspace domain. Our Cyberspace Operations 
Officers (17D) conduct operations across the spectrum of conflict from defensive to 
offensive operations in cyberspace. Our intelligence officers (14N) execute the core 
Air Force intelligence functional competencies of analysis, collection, integration, 
and targeting but tailor them to the unique military challenges of cyberspace. By 
focusing our airmen in AFSCs we are able to monitor and tailor accession levels re- 
quirements and retention status more closely and balance those requirements 
against Service end strength. As a result, I can tell you that our cyberspace defense 
operations airmen are currently 66 percent manned and are eligible to receive a se- 
lective reenlistment bonus. Likewise, our digital network analysts are currently 60 
percent manned and are eligible to receive a selective reenlistment bonus. In our 
officer examples, our cyberspace operations officers are currently manned at 93 per- 
cent. Our intelligence officers are currently manned at 92 percent. Neither officer 
career field warrants a retention bonus at this time. In addition, we have tools 
available to incentivize the workforce should officer retention become an issue. 

10. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary James, the Army has located a dedicated cyber 
center at West Point in my Home State of New York that is working to not only 
train cadets for future cyber careers but to promote cyber across the Army as well. 
What kind of work is being done at the Air Force Academy to recruit and train 
cyber officers and promote cyber across the Air Force? 

Ms. James. The Air Force Academy offers cyber programs to all cadets as well 
as specific offerings to computer science-cyber warfare and computer network secu- 
rity majors. The newly created computer and network security degree focuses on 
cyber operations and technologies with courses in low-level programming, computer 
hardware, digital forensics, reverse-engineering, and cyber policy. The Air Force 
Academy indicates that cadet interest in these majors is at an all-time high. They 
will graduate 36 cadets with the computer science-cyber warfare major in May 2014, 
3 cadets with computer and network security degrees in 2016 and is on target to 
graduate 30 cadets with computer and network security degrees in 2017. In addi- 
tion, The Air Force Academy is engaged with organizations to include intelligence, 
the other Service Academies, Penn-State, National Security Agency, U.S. Cyber 
Command (CYBERCOM) and the National Reconnaissance Office, to name a few in 
expanding and integrating external talent and influence in the Air Force Academy’s 
cyber programs. We are very proud of the work the Air Force Academy and the ca- 
dets are doing to advance the study of cyber in academia. 

11. Senator Gillibrand. Secretary James, the Air Force Research Laboratory’s 
(AFRL) Information Directorate is located in my Home State of New York, at Rome. 
I am very proud of the work that is being done there to promote cyber not only in 
the Air Force, but across the Total Force. Are there any plans to expand the work 
being conducted by AFRL Rome, specifically as it relates to cyber? 

Ms. James. The AFRL Information Directorate leads the discovery, development, 
and integration of affordable warfighting information technologies for our air, space, 
and cyberspace force. The fiscal year 2015 President’s budget requests $1.05 billion 
of funding across the FYDP for science and technology research in the areas of 
connectivity and dissemination, autonomy, and decision support, processing and ex- 
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ploitation, and cyber science and technology. This request is 9.8 percent, or $94.2 
million, higher than the fiscal year 2014 President’s budget and will enhance critical 
research in assured communications, cyber resiliency, cross-domain data dissemina- 
tion, and other technologies that will empower Air Force missions in contested envi- 
ronments. 

Of the additional $94.2 million, approximately $35 million will be used to expand 
and accelerate cyber-focused research efforts. The AFRL Information Directorate’s 
cyber research will develop technologies to provide trust and assurance, create a^le 
and resilient networks, support cyber situational awareness, and assure effective 
missions. 

The funding discussed above assumes that the caps per the Budget Control Act 
of 2011 will not be imposed in fiscal year 2016 and that the funding levels projected 
in the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget FYDP will be realized. 

Cyberspace is essential to all Air Force missions, and actions in cyberspace can 
have significant digital, kinetic, and human effects. In Rome, New York, the dedi- 
cated scientists and engineers at the AFRL Information Directorate are conducting 
research critical to protecting and assuring vital Air Force missions. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 
A- io costs and savings 

12. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James and General Welsh, based on the proposed 
divestment of the A-10, how much does the Air Force expect to save? In your an- 
swer, please provide the fiscal year 2015 numbers, the annual amount over the 
FYDP, and please differentiate between savings and cost avoidance. 

Ms. James and General Welsh. 

[In millions of dollars] 



Fiscal Year 

FYDP 


2016 




Military Personnel 

-82.8 

-236.9 

-328.8 

-381.5 

-439.5 

-1,469.5 

Flying Hours 

-188.4 


-283.6 

-323.8 

-445.5 

-1,512.1 

WSS, Procure, RDT&E 

-68.1 

-123.9 

-155.2 

-175.5 

-173.5 

-696.2 

2015 President's Budget Savings 






-3,677.8 


The Air Force expects to save almost $3.7 billion across the FYDP with an addi- 
tional $627 million in cost avoidance savings due to activities such as the wing re- 
placement program no longer being required. 

In addition to these financial costs, delays to A-10 retirement will disrupt the 
F-35 beddown, due to the impact on maintenance personnel. Should Congress block 
the retirement of the Regular Air Force A-lOs in fiscal year 2015, the Air Force will 
be forced to under-man F-35 units until qualified personnel become available either 
through end strength increases or reduced manning from other mission areas with 
maintenance personnel. 


A-10 MISSIONS 

13. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, in addition to close air support (CAS), what 
are the other primary missions of the A-10? 

General Welsh. The A-IOC primary missions are: CAS, forward air control (air- 
borne), and combat search and rescue. 


POSSIBLE ACTIONS ON A-10 CONTRARY TO LAW 

14. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, section 143 of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 
2014 states that you “may not retire, prepare to retire, or place in storage” any addi- 
tional A-IO aircraft for calendar year 2014, which includes the first 3 months of fis- 
cal year 2015. In addition. Congress may decide to extend this prohibition in the 
NDAA for Fiscal Year 2015. Until that decision is made, I believe the Air Force 
should not take any steps to prepare to retire the A-IO or reduce the modernization 
or readiness of the A-10 fleet. On January 24, 2014, you were notified of congres- 
sional concerns about the Air Force’s decision to cease all Suite 8 development of 
the operational flight program for the A-10. I appreciate your willingness to reverse 
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that decision. However, it has since come to our attention that the Air Force may 
be taking other steps to prepare to retire the A-10 in potential violation of current 
law, including allotting no flight hours for the A-10 weapons school and operational 
test squadron at Nellis Air Force Base in fiscal year 2015, canceling A-10 mod- 
ernization programs, and ending normal sustainment and modernization processes. 
Has the Air Force taken these steps? 

Ms. James. No, in compliance with the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2014, the Air Force 
allocation plan includes funding to support the A-10 weapons instructor course for 
the first 4 months of fiscal year 2015, which will fund activities through class 
14-B, and operational test squadrons at Nellis Air Force Base are funded for the 
entire fiscal year. As long as A-10 qualified pilots and aircraft remain, flight hours 
will be provided. 

We have evaluated ongoing A-10 sustainment and modernization programs and 
will continue those that are consistent with our current force structure plan. In light 
of the fiscal year 2015 budget request position to retire A-10 aircraft by 2019, we 
will prepare a waiver to 10 U.S.C. section 2244a, a prohibition on modifications to 
retiring aircraft, to enable these ongoing efforts to continue. 

15. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, can you also confirm whether the Air Force 
has not allotted flight hours for fiscal year 2015 for squadrons at Osan Air Force 
Base, Moody Air Force Base, Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, as well as the Idaho 
Air National Guard squadron? 

Ms. James. Flight hours for Active Duty units at Osan, Moody, and Davis- 
Monthan Air Force Bases are funded for 6 months; and the Idaho Air National 
Guard unit at Gowen Field is funded through at least the first quarter. Additionally, 
the Air National Guard will adjust flying hours, as necessary, depending on how 
many pilots are selected for retraining into the F-15E. 


CHALLENGING THE 80 PERCENT NUMBER 

16. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, the Air Force has been saying that aircraft 
other than the A-10 have conducted 80 percent of the CAS missions in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. According to information my office received that originated with the 
U.S. Air Force Central Command, the 80 percent statistic includes aircraft that fly 
CAS missions but never attack targets on the ground and does not take into account 
how many passes are used. Can you please tell me whether that 80 percent statistic 
that the Air Force has cited counts CAS missions that never attack targets on the 
ground? 

General Welsh. All aircraft types considered in the 80 percent statistic have at- 
tacked targets on the ground at some point in time. The 80 percent statistic ac- 
counts for the total number of all CAS missions tasked in the Air Tasking Order. 
More specifically, this number is for those missions that actually flew, regardless 
of whether or not the aircraft actually supported troops on the ground involved with 
a troops in contact situation. If we look at only those CAS missions where aircraft 
actually supported troops on the ground in Afghanistan from 2008 to 2013, then the 
A-10 would account for 22 percent of the CAS effects, which include kinetic events, 
shows of force, and shows of presence. 

17. Senator Ayotte. General Welsh, does it not take into account how many 
passes are used? 

General Welsh. The 80 percent statistic does not take into account how many 
passes were used in a single mission. 


AIR FORCE AUDITABILITY 

18. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James and General Welsh, Secretary Hagel said 
that DOD needs “auditable statements ... to reassure the public, and Congress, that 
we are good stewards of public funds.” Do you share Secretary Hagel’s belief that 
we need auditable statements to ensure the Air Force is a good steward of our tax 
dollars, especially in this period of difficult budget cuts? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. Yes, we share Secretary Hagel’s belief that we 
need auditable financial statements. Auditable financial statements will help pro- 
vide Congress and the American public confidence that the Air Force is spending 
taxpayers’ funds judiciously. Our current budget environment makes this effort even 
more urgent. Audit readiness will improve the efficiency and effectiveness with 
which we apply the funds entrusted to the Air Force. 
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SPECIAL victims’ COUNSEL PROGRAM 

19. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James and General Welsh, section 1716 of the 
NDAA for Fiscal Year 2014 required the Services to establish the Special Victims’ 
Counsel (SVC) programs to provide independent legal advice for victims of sexual 
assault. The Air Force’s pilot program provided a model for the other Services. How 
is the Air Force’s SVC program going? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. The Air Force SVC program is doing tremen- 
dously well. Annually in April, the Department of Justice recognizes a Federal agen- 
cy that provides outstanding contributions to the field of victim advocacy. The 2014 
Federal Service Award was awarded to the Air Force SVC program for its provision 
of legal representation to victims of sexual assault. 

As of May 9, 2014, the SVC program has represented 837 victims of sexual as- 
sault and guided victims through 140 courts-martial, 167 Article 32 hearings, and 
participated in over 1,360 interviews with investigators and trial and defense coun- 
sel. In July 2014, the SVC program will add 4 more judge advocates, for a total of 
29 judge advocate generals serving as full-time SVC. This growth will help the pro- 
gram expand to meet the new requirements of section 1716 of the NDAA for Fiscal 
Year 2014 to represent child victims of sexual assault and adult victims of stalking 
and sexual misconduct other than sexual assault, such as indecent exposure and in- 
decent recording and broadcasting. SVCs’ annual training will now include sessions 
that address representing children. 

20. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James and General Welsh, what kind of feedback 
are you getting from victims? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. Since the SVC program’s inception, SVCs have 
provided victims with surveys at the end of their representation. In response, more 
than 90 percent of the victims represented by SVCs have conveyed that they are 
“extremely satisfied” with the advice and support the SVC provided; 99 percent 
would recommend other victims request a SVC; 93 percent indicated their SVC ad- 
vocated on their behalf; and 96 percent indicated their SVC helped them understand 
the investigation and court-martial processes. 

Victims regularly add comments such as, “I am extremely appreciative of the SVC 
program, in the beginning prior to being assigned an SVC it was a very scary, con- 
fusing, and draining experience. Once I was assigned [an SVC] everything became 
much clearer, and I truly felt I was being protected.” And, “her expertise and knowl- 
edge of the law made me feel at ease. She was truly on my side, and that’s the only 
side she was ever going to be on. To have that kind of security is incomparable. As 
a victim, I feel that her services are absolutely necessary for any sexual assault vic- 
tim.” 

21. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James and General Welsh, according to testimony 
from Secretary Wright in the Subcommittee on Personnel of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, DOD sexual assault reports are significantly up in fiscal year 2013. 
Is the Air Force seeing increased reporting of sexual assault? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. Yes. In fiscal year 2012, the Air Force had 790 
reports; this increased to 1,047 reports in fiscal year 2013 (635 unrestricted reports 
and 412 restricted reports). This represents a 32.5 percent increase in overall re- 
porting, a 41 percent increase in unrestricted reports, and a 21 percent increase in 
restricted reports. This increased level of reporting comes with no significant evi- 
dence suggesting that the number of incidents has increased at the same rate. 
Therefore, we are guardedly optimistic that the increased number of reports may 
represent increased sexual assault survivor confidence in our response programs 
and trust in the chain of command to provide supportive victim services and to hold 
offenders appropriately accountable. 

22. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James and General Welsh, how much of this in- 
creased reporting can be attributed to the SVC program? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. We cannot directly correlate the level of increase 
in reporting to the SVC program; nevertheless, the data shows that SVC-rep- 
resented restricted reporters have converted their reports to unrestricted at a higher 
rate (51 percent over the life of the program) than the overall Air Force conversion 
rate (15.57 percent in fiscal year 2013). In addition, we have received a total of 905 
requests for an SVC since the program began (338 requests of those were received 
in fiscal year 2014). We also know that of SVC-represented victims, 99 percent who 
have completed our SVC survey have stated they would recommend an SVC to other 
victims of sexual assault. 
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23. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James and General Welsh, are more victims will- 
ing to file unrestricted reports? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. Because they present a full range of options for 
getting needed care to victims, the Air Force considers both the restricted and unre- 
stricted reporting options to be integral components of a healthy SAPR program. We 
have noted a general increase in both restricted and unrestricted reports over the 
last several years; however, the ratio of restricted to unrestricted reports has stayed 
relatively unchanged since 2009 (for every 10 total reports, there have been between 
3.5 and 4.5 restricted reports). Between fiscal year 2012 and fiscal year 2013, the 
percentage of reports that converted from restricted to unrestricted increased slight- 
ly from 14.54 percent to 15.57 percent. 


KC-46A PROGRAM 

24. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James and General Welsh, does the KC-46A pro- 
gram remain on track? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. Yes, the KC-46A program remains on track for 
acquisition Milestone C at the end of fiscal year 2015. Boeing has met all contrac- 
tual requirements to date. The KC-46 development program is 53 percent complete. 
Boeing is behind its internal schedule for Engineering and Manufacturing Develop- 
ment (EMD) aircraft #1 (767-2C Configuration) due to design updates from a wire 
audit which identified safety of flight spatial integration issues, internal engineering 
changes, and functional test corrections. In each case, corrective actions are being 
applied to the remaining EMD aircraft. As a result, we expect first flight of EMD 
#1 to occur in the fall of this year and first flight of the KC-46 (EMD aircraft #2) 
to occur in the second quarter of calendar year 2015. 

25. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James and General Welsh, what is the current sta- 
tus of the KC^6A program regarding development, fielding, and beddown? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. The KC-46 program is in the EMD phase of the 
acquisition process. The program is scheduled to exit the EMD phase and enter the 
production phase with low rate initial production authorization as part of the Mile- 
stone C decision in August 2015. Fielding and beddown of the KC-46 will begin in 
2016. The program is on track to meet these dates. 

Between 2016 and 2028, the Air Force is planning to base 179 KC-46As at a for- 
mal training unit (FTU) and up to 10 main operating bases (MOB). For the MOBs, 
current plans call for up to eight installations in the continental United States 
(CONUS), with up to two Active Duty, four Air National Guard, and two Air Force 
Reserve installations. 

Below is the KC-46A aircraft delivery schedule: 

• First aircraft arrives at MOB 1 (McConnell AFB, KS): February 2016 

• First aircraft arrives at FTU (Altus AFB, OK): May 2016 

• First aircraft arrives at depot (Tinker AFB, OK): May 2018 

The Air Force announced the following KC-46A FTU, MOB 1 final basing record 
of decision (ROD) on April 22, 2014: 

• FTU (Active Duty) ROD: Altus AFB, OK 

. MOB 1 (Active Duty) ROD: McConnell AFB, KS 

For MOB 2 (Air National Guard), a ROD is scheduled for congressional rollout 
in summer 2014. As we continue to field the remaining KC^6As at up to six addi- 
tional CONUS MOBs, we will make future final basing decisions approximately 3 
years prior to projected aircraft delivery. While we anticipate the criteria for future 
MOBs will remain essentially the same as we move forward with those basing ac- 
tions, we plan to revalidate the criteria and then use the same strategic basing proc- 
ess. Under current plans, tanker units not selected for KC-46A will continue to per- 
form their current mission, and will continue to benefit from capital investments in 
the KC-135s, providing critical capabilities for the foreseeable future. 

26. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James and General Welsh, are there any out- 
standing issues this committee needs to be aware of regarding the KC-46A at this 
time? 

Ms. James and General Welsh. Based on its internal integrated master schedule, 
Boeing is behind schedule completing power-on for EMD aircraft #1 (767-2C con- 
figuration). This delay results in schedule pressure to the EMD #1 first flight, now 
scheduled for summer 2014. Boeing identified the causes of the power-on delay, and 
is applying corrective action on the remaining EMD aircraft. EMD #2 will go to the 
Boeing finishing center late this summer for military component installations to be- 
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come the first KC^6A configured aircraft. EMD #2 first flight remains on schedule 
for early calendar year 2015. The Air Force is closely monitoring the progress of 
these aircraft; and will update the committee of any changes in status. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Roy Blunt 

AIR FORCE cyber CAPABILITIES 

27. Senator Blunt. General Welsh, what is the current DOD mission assignment 
demand for Air Force cyber capabilities or entities that are focused on cyber secu- 
rity, information operations, and cyber intelligence? 

General Welsh. CYBERCOM’s Cyber Mission Eorce construct constitutes the pre- 
ponderance of DOD demand signal for cyber security and intelligence. The Air Force 
has been tasked to provide over 1,700 personnel in 39 teams through fiscal year 
2016. Approximately 60 percent of these personnel are from various cyber oper- 
ations career fields, and the other 40 percent consist of cyber intelligence personnel. 

Twenty of these teams are CRTs, which defend the DOD information environment 
and our key military cyber terrain. These teams perform several functions, including 
mission assurance, compliance inspections, and red team activities. 

Information Operations (10) is a function performed by the 10 cells integrated 
into our Air Operations Centers (AOC). The Air Force does not have dedicated 10 
capabilities that it provides to the joint community, apart from those within AOCs 
to integrate 10 into air operations. 

28. Senator Blunt. General Welsh, what current capacity or entities meet the ex- 
isting demand of the above mentioned missions simultaneously? 

General Welsh. The Air Force currently performs cyber operations through units 
in the 24th Air Force’s 67th Cyber Wing and 688th Cyber Wing. They are supported 
by cyber intelligence personnel provided by the Air Force Intelligence, Surveillance, 
and Reconnaissance Agency’s (AFISRA) 659th Intelligence Surveillance and Recon- 
naissance Group. We currently have units which conduct training for all of these 
disciplines, such as the 39th Information Operations Squadron (lOS) and its asso- 
ciate unit, the Vermont Air National Guard’s 229 lOS. 

In the future, however, cyber operations and intelligence will be fused at the team 
level through the cyber mission force construct. Air Force Cyber will present teams 
to CYBERCOM complete with offensive, defensive, and cyber intelligence capabili- 
ties, made up of personnel from the 24th Air Force and AFISRA. 

29. Senator Blunt. General Welsh, do you anticipate an increased demand for Air 
Force Cyber Red Team capabilities? 

General Welsh. Currently, the joint community demand for Red Team capabili- 
ties is expressed in our requirement to provide 20 CRTs to CYBERCOM, and we 
are maximizing our recruiting and training pipeline capacity to meet this require- 
ment. Once these teams are built and operating, I expect the joint community will 
assess any capability or resource gaps. At that time, we may see additional require- 
ments emerge. 

30. Senator Blunt. General Welsh, the Air National Guard is currently proposing 
the elimination of Air Force capacity for Cyber Red Teams. How do you propose to 
replace capacity, which took over 10 years to develop in some cases, considering that 
the demand for threat emulation is increasing? 

General Welsh. Air Force Cyber Red Team capability is transitioning into the 
CYBERCOM Cyber Mission Force construct. The Cyber Mission Force construct 
does not constitute a decrease in Air Force Cyber Red Team capability, but rather 
a force presentation model for Air Force cyber capability to CYBERCOM, who will 
then employ all types of Cyber Mission Forces to meet both service and broader re- 
quirements. The Air Force is currently exploring the right mix of Active, Guard, and 
Reserve components to perform these roles in the future. 

31. Senator Blunt. General Welsh, were you personally aware of such a reduction 
by the Air National Guard to Air Force Cyber Red Team capabilities? 

General Welsh. The Air National Guard is not eliminating Red Team capabilities 
from its cyber portfolio. The Air Force will see an overall growth in Red Team capac- 
ity as we roll out our Cyber Mission Forces. The appearance of a reduction is prob- 
ably due to the Air National Guard forces being integrated into CYBERCOM forces 
rather than service capabilities as they were previously used. 
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32. Senator Blunt. General Welsh, did the directors of the Air Force, among the 
Al, A5, and/or A8 or their staffs, recommend such a reduction? 

General Welsh. The Air Force directors in question did not recommend a reduc- 
tion in Air National Guard Red Teams. In fact, the Air National Guard indicates 
that they are not eliminating their red team capacity; rather, they are pivoting their 
current cyber force structure to align with Cyber Mission Force demand from 
CYBERCOM. The Air National Guard is projecting growth in Red Team capacity 
as we roll out Cyber Mission Forces. This action is consistent with Active Duty com- 
ponent as we build Red Team capacity through the Cyber Mission Force construct. 
With the help of our Guard and Reserve components, we will be better able to gauge 
whether we are adequately meeting the demand for Red Team capabilities. 

33. Senator Blunt. General Welsh, were the directors of the Air Force or their 
staffs aware of such a reduction by the Air National Guard to Air Force Cyber Red 
Team capabilities? 

General Welsh. The Air Force Staff and the National Guard Bureau were in- 
volved in the process of presenting Air Force total force teams to CYBERCOM for 
emplo 3 Tnent under proper authority to conduct operations. While these teams will 
no longer conduct cyberspace Red Team missions under Air Force authority, we an- 
ticipate they will be fully employed conducting the Red Team mission under 
CYBERCOM Cyber Mission Force nomenclature. 

34. Senator Blunt. General Welsh, given the increasingly active cyber warfare 
environment, have you expressed or plan to express future Air Force requirements 
for cyber Red Team capacity? 

General Welsh. At this time, we are building significant Red Team capacity 
through the Cyber Mission Force construct, and we are exploring options for uti- 
lizing a Total Force approach (Regular Air Force, Air National Guard, and Air Force 
Reserve personnel). C)nce we have met this requirement, we will be better able to 
gauge whether we are adequately meeting the demand for Red Team capabilities. 


Questions Submitted by Hon. Tim Scott, a Senator from the State of South 
Carolina (Senator Scott is not a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee) 


IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS FOB LEASES 

35. Senator Scott. Secretary James, 10 U.S.C. 2667 gives you authority to pro- 
vide leases that “will promote the national defense or be in the public interest.” Fur- 
ther, under subsection (c) paragraph (1)(F), you have the authority to accept in-kind 
consideration “of such other Services relating to activities that will occur on the 
leased property as the Secretary concerned considers appropriate.” This appears to 
provide the Secretary of the Air Force broad authority and discretion to accept in- 
kind contributions for leases. Can you please provide me with your interpretation 
of 10 U.S.C. 2667 and specifically what limitations, if any, subsection (c) paragraph 
(1)(F) places on your ability to accept in-kind contributions? 

Ms. James. Congress has, through the enactment and revision of 10 U.S.C. 2667, 
granted this office significant authority in the management of non-excess real prop- 
erty resources at the Department of the Air Force’s disposal. However, that author- 
ity is not unlimited. 10 U.S.C. 2667 constrains the authority to outgrant in two sig- 
nificant ways. First, 10 U.S.C. 2667, (b)4 requires that the Air Force receive consid- 
eration, in cash or in kind, at an amount not less than fair market value. This 
means that whatever consideration our grantee offers must be a tangible, quantifi- 
able value in order to be credited towards the full fair market value. 

Second, that which is accepted as in kind consideration must be of significant 
value to the U.S. Government. 10 U.S.C. 2667c provides five examples of appro- 
priate in kind consideration. Each is a construction, utility, or maintenance service 
for property used by our Service. Congress has clearly demonstrated an interest in 
narrowly tailoring payment in kind to real property related expenses. In accordance 
with section 2823 of the Conference Report to H.R. 1585, the NDAA for Fiscal Year 
2008, modified 10 U.S.C. 2667, and deleted the broader “facility operation support” 
in favor of a provision of utility services and real property maintenance services. 
Further, the conference report limited “real property maintenance services” to pave- 
ment clearance, refuse collection and disposal, grounds and landscape maintenance, 
and pest control. 

Guided by this expression of intent, the Air Force has not taken an expansive 
view of the authority granted under 10 U.S.C. 2667, c(l)f Rather, we have generally 
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sought to meet the fair market value requirement by obtaining the benefits provided 
in 10 U.S.C. 2667, c(l)a thru e, or otherwise receiving benefits closely related to the 
Services’ real property needs. In all cases, we read the ‘provision of services’ as 
those that say benefit to the Federal Government, primarily the Air Force. 


CHARTER SCHOOLS 

36. Senator Scott. Secretary James, keeping in mind the February 2, 2010, Air 
Force Memorandum on Air Force Policy on Charter Schools and Installation In- 
volvement that states, “Installation commanders are encouraged to support parental 
and community efforts to develop and enhance learning opportunities for all chil- 
dren and especially military connected students. These opportunities can include 
traditional public school, private schools, virtual schools, home schools, and charter 
schools.” Can you please describe the actions the Air Force has taken thus far to 
implement the above guidance and DOD’s future plans? 

Ms. James. Since publishing our 2010 memorandum, we have continued to em- 
phasize both the quality of education and available options for our airmen and their 
families. The Air Force has updated installation-level guidance in August 2013 with 
a comprehensive checklist to assist commanders when a charter school is proposed. 
While charter schools operating on military reservations remain under supervision 
and authority of State educational authorities, the availability provides another pos- 
sible option for our airmen’s family members, whether through advanced cur- 
riculum, progressive learning styles, methodologies, or meeting special needs for 
children with individual education plans. The presence of a charter school on a mili- 
tary installation also provides a very unique opportunity for partnering and rela- 
tionships on a community level. The Department of Defense Education Activity, a 
field activity of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, can also be an additional re- 
source for DOD-wide plans for educational practices, support, and availability. 

37. Senator Scott. Secretary James, do you believe that the installation of a high 
performing charter school on base will provide enhanced learning opportunities, in- 
crease the quality of life for parents and base communities, and promote the na- 
tional defense or be in the public interest? 

Ms. James. The Air Force anticipates the success of charter schools located on 
military installations to be similar to those that are already on military installa- 
tions. While some charter schools are located on military installations, installation 
leadership is limited in what might be described as “directive interaction” with the 
school since it remains under the purview of the State educational authority. How- 
ever, as with all schools on military installations, leadership remains concerned 
about the quality of education provided to military family members as that impacts 
the overall quality of life in the base community. We encourage continued appro- 
priate engagement with school leadership that educate our students, regardless of 
the type of school. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE AIR FORCE 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:38 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Manchin, Shaheen, 
Donnelly, Kaine, Inhofe, McCain, Chambliss, Wicker, Ayotte, Gra- 
ham, and Blunt. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. 

I want to welcome our first panel of witnesses. Secretary Debo- 
rah Lee James, Secretary of the U.S. Air Force, and General Mark 
A. Welsh III, USAF, the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force. Wel- 
come back to the committee this morning. We look forward to your 
testimony on the recommendations of the National Commission on 
the Structure of the Air Force (the Commission). 

During the second panel, we are going to hear from most of the 
commissioners themselves. 

First, both of you please convey our thanks to the men and 
women of the Air Force, and their families, for their valiant service 
and the many sacrifices that they have made and continue to make 
for our Nation. Thanks to both of you for your long careers of lead- 
ership and service. 

We are here this morning to consider the recommendations of the 
Commission. Congress established the Commission in the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2013, and this was a di- 
rect result of force structure proposals that were highly controver- 
sial, to say the least. 

For example, the Air Force had proposed to eliminate the C-27 
cargo aircraft fleet not long after senior Air Force officials told the 
committee that the Air Force could not complete the direct support 
mission for ground forces without the C-27. 

(841) 
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Similarly, the Air Force had proposed to cancel the Global Hawk 
block 30 remotely piloted aircraft system soon after the Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics had 
certified that the Global Hawk block 30 program was essential to 
national security and that there was no other alternative that 
would provide acceptable capability to meet the joint military re- 
quirement at less cost. 

In addition, the manpower and aircraft force structure changes, 
which had been proposed, would have fallen disproportionately on 
the Air National Guard. Governors, adjutants general, and other 
important stakeholders also complained that they had not been 
provided an opportunity for input in the process through which 
these proposals were developed. 

So we established the Commission to provide an independent 
view on the future structure of the Air Force. The Commission was 
directed to give particular consideration to alternative force struc- 
tures that would, first, meet current and anticipated requirements 
of the combatant commands; second, achieve an appropriate bal- 
ance between the Active-Duty and Reserve components of the Air 
Force, taking advantage of the unique strengths and capabilities of 
each; and third, ensure that the Active-Duty and Reserve compo- 
nents of the Air Force have the capacity needed to support current 
and anticipated Homeland defense and disaster assistance missions 
in the United States; and maintain a peacetime rotation force to 
support operational tempo goals of 1:2 for Active-Duty members of 
the Air Force and 1:5 for members of the Reserve components of 
the Air Force. 

The Commission submitted its report at the end of January. 
Among the report’s major recommendations are that the Air Force 
should shift to a greater reliance on the Air Reserve components. 
The Commission’s report suggests that the Air Force could move to 
a 58/42 mix of Active Duty to Reserve component as compared to 
the current 65/35 mix. The Air Force, it was recommended, should 
place greater reliance on the Air Reserve component contribution 
for specific missions, such as cyberspace, global integrated intel- 
ligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR), special operations, 
and intercontinental ballistic missile forces. 

This morning, we are going to hear from our Air Force witnesses 
about their views on the Commission’s recommendations, including 
specifically which of the recommendations they support, which ones 
they do not, and what concrete plans the Air Force has for imple- 
menting recommendations with which they agree. 

In the second panel, we will hear from the commissioners about 
their recommendations. We will offer them the opportunity to clar- 
ify any issues surrounding those recommendations, and of course, 
we will welcome the commissioners’ views on steps that the Air 
Force is taking to implement their recommendations. 

The commissioners who will be with us today are: Lieutenant 
General Dennis M. McCarthy, U.S. Marine Corps Reserve (Ret.) 
and the Chairman of the Commission; Les Brownlee; General Ray- 
mond E. Johns, Jr., U.S. Air Force (Ret.); Dr. Janine A. Davidson; 
Dr. Margaret C. Harrell; and Lieutenant General Harry M. “Bud” 
Wyatt III, Air National Guard (Ret.). 
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On behalf of the committee, I want to thank all of you, all of our 
commissioners, whether you are here or you are not here, for the 
tireless efforts that you have made and the dedication which you 
have shown to producing a timely report and recommendations 
which will significantly aid Congress and — I am sure the Air Force 
agrees — will help the Air Force and the administration in charting 
a course for the Air Force to become even more effective and effi- 
cient. 

My full statement will be made part of the record. 

[The prepared statement of Chairman Levin follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Carl Levin 

I want to welcome our first panel of witnesses, Secretary James and General 
Welsh, back to the committee this morning to testify on the recommendations of the 
National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force. During the second panel, 
we will hear from most of the commissioners themselves. 

First, please convey our thanks to the men and women of the Air Force and their 
families for their valiant service and the many sacrifices they have made and con- 
tinue to make for our Nation. And thanks to both of you for your long careers of 
leadership and service. 

We are here this morning to consider the recommendations on the National Com- 
mission on the Structure of the Air Force. Congress established the Commission in 
the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2013. This was a direct re- 
sult of forces structure proposals that were highly controversial, to say the least. 

For example, the Air Force had proposed to eliminate the C-27 cargo aircraft fleet 
not long after very senior Air Force officials told the Committee that the Air Force 
could not complete the direct support mission for ground forces without the C-27. 
Similarly, the Air Force had proposed to cancel the Global Hawk Block 30 remotely 
piloted aircraft system soon after the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, 
Technology and Logistics certified that the Global Hawk Block 30 program was es- 
sential to national security and there was no other alternative that would provide 
acceptable capability to meet the joint military requirement at less cost. In addition, 
the manpower and aircraft force structure changes that had been proposed by the 
Air Force would have fallen disproportionately on the Air National Guard. Gov- 
ernors, Adjutants General, and other important stakeholders also complained that 
they had not been provided an opportunity for input in the process through which 
these proposals were developed. 

Congress established the Commission to provide an independent view on the fu- 
ture structure of the Air Force. The Commission was directed to give particular con- 
sideration to alternative force structures that would: 

• meet current and anticipated requirements of the combatant commands; 

• achieve an appropriate balance between the regular and Reserve compo- 
nents of the Air Force, taking advantage of the unique strengths and capa- 
bilities of each; 

• ensure that the regular and Reserve components of the Air Force have 
the capacity needed to support current and anticipated homeland defense 
and disaster assistance missions in the United States; 

• provide for sufficient numbers of regular members of the Air Force to pro- 
vide a base of trained personnel from which the personnel of the Reserve 
components of the Air Force could be recruited; 

• maintain a peacetime rotation force to support operational tempo goals 
of 1:2 for regular members of the Air Force and 1:5 for members of the Re- 
serve components of the Air Force; and 

• meiximize and appropriately balance affordability, efficiency, effective- 
ness, capability, and readiness. 

The Commission submitted its report at the end of January. Among the reports 
major recommendations are: 

• The Air Force should shift to a greater reliance on the Air Reserve com- 
ponents. The Commission report suggests that the Air Force could move to 
a 58/42 mix of Active Duty to Reserves, as compared to the current 65/35 
mix. 

• The Air Force should place greater reliance on the Air Reserve component 
contribution for specific missions, such as Cyberspace, Space, Global Inte- 
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grated Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance, Special Operations, 
and Intercontinental Ballistic Missile Forces. 

• The Air Force should take additional steps to improve integration of the 
forces of the Active Duty, Air National Guard, and Air Force Reserve. 

This morning, we will hear from our Air Force witnesses about their views on the 
Commission’s recommendations, including specifically which of those recommenda- 
tions they support, which ones they oppose, and what concrete plans the Air Force 
has for implementing recommendations with which they agree. 

In the second panel, we will hear from the commissioners about their rec- 
ommendations and offer them an opportunity to clarify any issues surrounding 
those recommendations. We will also welcome commissioners’ views on steps the Air 
Force is taking to implement their recommendations. 

The commissioners who will be with us today are Dennis M. McCarthy, the Chair- 
man of the Commission, Les Brownlee; General Raymond Johns, Jr., USAF (Ret); 
Dr. Janine Davidson; Dr. Margaret C. Harrell; and Lt. Gen. H.M. “Bud” Wyatt, 
ANG (Ret). On behalf of the committee I want to thank you all for your tireless ef- 
forts and dedication to producing a timely report and recommendations which will 
significantly aid Congress, and, I believe the Air Force agrees, the administration 
in charting a course for the Air Force to become more effective and efficient. 

Chairman Levin. I now call on Senator Inhofe. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me thank both 
of our witnesses, Secretary James and General Welsh, for all the 
individual attention they have given us. General Welsh, you 
brought your greatest asset, Betty, with you out to Oklahoma when 
we received the Commander in Chiefs Installation Excellence 
Award at Altus. I appreciate both of you being there at that time. 
I just appreciate the fact that you are hands-on and willing to do 
that and not just delegating things to other people. Two great peo- 
ple at the helm that I appreciate very much. 

We are forced to retire key assets, as the President said, such as 
the A-10, the Airborne Warning and Combat System (AW ACS), the 
U-2, the Joint Surveillance and Target Attack Radar System 
(JSTARS), the EC-130, and delay procurement of some of our F- 
35s. We are unable to increase the number of E/A-18s. I support 
funding on all these aircraft. We will continue to work with the 
chairman to find offsets to pay for these what I consider to be crit- 
ical assets. 

Since the attacks of September 11, 2001, the Air Force has been 
called upon again and again to defend the Nation. Its Guard, Re- 
serve, and Active Duty components have proven that they are, in- 
deed, the world’s greatest air force. We are all indebted to you. Sec- 
retary James and General Welsh, and all of our airmen and civil- 
ians under your command for their service and sacrifice. 

The Air Force, like all the Services, is being forced to make dif- 
ficult decisions on how to remain combat-ready while being as cost 
effective as possible. With these problems in mind, our committee 
established a commission to determine what changes, if any, 
should be made to the force structure of the Air Force to strike its 
delicate balance. 

As the Commission outlined in its total force concept, each com- 
ponent must be an integral part of the future of the U.S. Air Force, 
and I could not agree more. I also believe that each component has 
its own critical role in the total force. Just as the Active Force 
could not perform all of its missions without the Reserve Force, 
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neither can the Reserve Forces maintain comhat effectiveness with- 
out the experience and institutional knowledge of its Active Forces. 

So as we proceed with this hearing, I look forward to seeing how 
you guys are going to make all this stuff work. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Let me now call upon Secretary James. Again, we thank you for 
your great work. 

We are going to he in an unusual situation this morning at about 
11 a.m., as we are going to begin six votes. Now, it is not totally 
extraordinary that we have a vote or two that we work around, but 
this morning apparently there are six votes that will begin at 11 
a.m. We are going to try somehow or other to work around those 
votes, but it will be a huge challenge. If possible, we would ask the 
witnesses to be as succinct as possible. This is an important issue 
and we obviously have to and want to spend time on it. I just want 
to make you all aware that at 11 a.m. you will be seeing people 
come and go and come and go for whatever length of time it takes 
to finish this hearing. 

Secretary James. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEBORAH LEE JAMES, SECRETARY OF 
THE U.S. AIR FORCE 

Ms. James. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, and other 
members of the committee. General Welsh and I very much appre- 
ciate the opportunity to come before you today. 

Mr. Chairman, in light of your upcoming retirement, may I just 
take a moment to thank you and say how grateful all of us are for 
the work that you have done over the years for our entire military 
team but especially for the U.S. Air Force. We will miss you a great 
deal. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. I really appreciate that, 
but I think I heard words here that I am not gone yet. 

Ms. James. You are not gone yet. That is true. I just wanted to 
get my digs in. We thank you. 

Chairman Levin. I very much appreciate it. 

Ms. James. May I also request, Mr. Chairman, that our prepared 
statement be included in the record. 

Chairman Levin. It will be. 

Ms. James. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to begin by stating loudly and clearly that I am a big believer in 
our Total Force and I have been for decades throughout my service 
in Government as well as my time in the private sector. 

I have to admit, though, that before my confirmation I was con- 
cerned that one of my biggest challenges would be working on this 
Active Duty, National Guard, and Reserve relationship going for- 
ward and on the Total Force in general because from what I had 
heard on the outside, including from some of you during courtesy 
calls, was that the relationship had become very fractured, which 
was a personally painful message to me, particularly dating back 
from my experience as Assistant Secretary of Defense for Reserve 
Affairs in the 1990s because, you see, during that period, I used to 
refer to our Air Reserve components as the super stars amongst all 
of our Reserve components. To hear that the relationship had be- 
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come fractured was personally painful, and I very much wondered 
how we had gotten to this state of play hut, more importantly, how 
were we going to repair it and take advantage in the future of the 
talents and the capabilities of our National Guard and Reserve 
within the Total Force concept. 

If we flash forward, as it turns out, since my confirmation and 
since I have learned of all the work that has gone on since the fis- 
cal year 2013 situation that you referenced, Mr. Chairman, I can 
tell you there has been tremendous progress moving forward to- 
wards transparency and inclusiveness across the board. More im- 
portant, there have been real progress and real results as reflected 
in the fiscal year 2015 proposal before you, as well as in our plans 
for fiscal year 2016 and through 2019, the so-called out-years. We 
are not done yet, by the way. 

So here is how it all happened. Prior to my coming on board, 
former Secretary Donnelly and General Welsh commissioned a 
tiger team, I will say, and we called it the Total Force Task Force, 
or TF2 for short. This was a tiger team of three generals from each 
of the Reserve components. Their charge was to conduct a com- 
prehensive review of the Total Force requirements, recommend 
ideas for improving collaboration, and figure out a way to balance 
Total Force capabilities. 

As part of this. General Welsh’s charge to the team was as you 
go through and analyze mission-by-mission, push as much as pos- 
sible into the Reserve components for the future, of course, within 
operational capability parameters. So that was the charge from the 
top. 

Now, as we mentioned a couple of weeks ago in our posture 
statement, leadership from all three components, including several 
adjutants general, teamed up to figure out the right balance of 
force structure and personnel across the Air Force so that we were 
leveraging the right capabilities. Let me now give you some of the 
results. Again, I want to underscore we are not done yet. 

While the whole Air Force is getting smaller and as we are di- 
vesting additional aircraft, we laid in force structure changes to 
take advantage of the Guard and Reserve’s strengths. For example, 
in the area of ISR, we have increased Reserve components’ pres- 
ence in the MQ-1 and nine fleets of remotely piloted aircraft. We 
are going from 17 percent to 24 percent representation in that 
arena. In fiscal year 2016, we are adding three Air Force Reserve 
cyber units, approximately a 30 percent increase. Real results in 
the area of ISR and cyber. 

In fiscal year 2015, we are decreasing Active component end 
strength by 17 percent but only decreasing the Air Force Reserve 
and Air National Guard end strength by 3 percent and .4 percent, 
respectively. In the future, we hope to garner enough savings by 
moving capability and capacity to the Reserve components so that 
future end strength cuts may not be necessary. No proportionality 
in terms of reductions. It is, in fact, disproportional, meaning we 
are taking more out of the Active Duty and relying more on the 
Guard and Reserve. 

As we plan to rely more on the Guard and Reserve in the future, 
another piece of evidence is that we are budgeting better for the 
man-days of Guard and Reserve usage, a 70 percent increase in 
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planned man-years over the next 2 years. This is so that we can 
plan and plug in National Guard and Reserve to operational mis- 
sions on a day-to-day basis. 

Another one of TF2’s charters was to be the conduit to the Com- 
mission that was standing up and doing its work, providing results 
of our internal reviews, as well as offering expertise and personnel 
to support in a variety of ways. Let me take this moment to add 
the thanks that you offered to the Commission. I would like to do 
the same for the expertise and the efforts that they have accom- 
plished on our behalf. We have been working very closely with 
them throughout the process, and we find that we are in agree- 
ment with the vast majority of their recommendations. Overall in 
my opinion, the body of work that they have produced will really 
help us advance the ball tremendously, and I thank them for it. 

In fact, the Air Force agrees with 86 percent of the recommenda- 
tions, with another 11 percent that we need to do a little bit more 
analysis before we can take an initial position. That means, when 
you add it all up, we may well end up agreeing with upwards of 
90 percent of the entire Commission’s recommendations. 

Last week, we did provide a comprehensive list to your team on 
each of these recommendations, our associated efforts, and what we 
think about it, and we expect to have a way forward on each of 
them or a reason why we feel we cannot accomplish those rec- 
ommendations by next year, essentially the budget submission of 
next year. We will know more along the line. It is not all due at 
the end of next year, but certainly we will have a position by Feb- 
ruary 2015. 

Now, there are two areas that I do want to call to your attention 
where we have a disagreement with the Commission. The first was 
the assertion — not really a recommendation, but the assertion — 
that a 58/42 Active to Reserve ratio is the proper go-forward strat- 
egy or a workable go-forward strategy for our Total Force. General 
Welsh and I both feel that we have not done enough analysis to 
agree with that. It might be right. It might not be right. We need 
to do a mission-by-mission approach, and that is the path that we 
intend to take. So for now, certainly for fiscal year 2015, we would 
disagree with that ratio, due to not having enough information. 

The second one has to do with the disestablishment of the Air 
Force Reserve Command. We are all for integration and, of course, 
that is the basis of that recommendation. The Commission wants 
to seek more integration. But we feel that in fiscal year 2015 we 
do not have a good alternative way to manage and provide for and 
take care of 70,000 members of the Air Force Reserve. We would 
disagree with that proposition, at least for fiscal year 2015. 

Let me now tell you the TF2 is no longer in existence. That was 
a temporary organization, but we now have a new organization 
called the Total Force Continuum (TF-C). This is another group of 
generals who are going to lead the charge and help us drive the 
train forward to make sure that we keep this ball rolling. 

There are a number of areas that we are working on. I would 
just like to highlight a few of them for all of us. 

One is called the continuum of service, and the Commission 
talked a great deal about this. We totally agree that we need to 
make it easier for people to flow between Active Duty, Guard, Re- 
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serve, and back at different times in their career. We have a num- 
ber of initiatives we have identified, including some of the same 
ones that the Commission identified, to help get us there, to in- 
clude, we have contracted for a new enterprise-wide Total Force 
personnel and pay system to facilitate the Continuum of Service. 
We are integrating at all levels increasingly from the senior staffs 
on high to unit levels. In the last 6 months, I would like to tell you 
all that we have integrated three force support squadrons, one at 
Peterson Air Force Base (AFB) in Colorado, one at March AFB in 
California, and one at Pease AFB in New Hampshire. This is 
where one unit is essentially serving all of the three different com- 
ponents in the geographic area with respect to personnel systems, 
working well so far. That is 6 months old. 

Over the last 3 years, we have also increased our associations in 
the Air Force from 102 to 124, which is a 22 percent increase. An 
association is essentially where you have a squadron of aircraft and 
that squadron is shared by both Active Duty personnel, as well as 
Reserve component personnel. It is a form of integration and we 
are kicking it up a notch and doing more of these in the future. 

I am very interested in initiatives that will help us to retain tal- 
ent within the Total Force. Again, as we flow back and forth be- 
tween Active Duty, Guard, and Reserve, and particularly as the Ac- 
tive Duty downsize, how do we capture that talent into the Guard 
and Reserve. For example, we have opened up the Palace Chase 
Service Commitment Waiver Program and reduced the Active Duty 
service commitment payback from 3 Reserve years for every year 
of Active commitment, down to one for one and extended the pro- 
gram to include rated officers. The bottom line there is we are 
making it easier and more attractive to people to enter the Guard 
and Reserve. 

I have also taken several initiatives that are within my author- 
ity. I have moved out on the use of aviator retention pay to be able 
to pay that pay to traditional reservists. In other words, as an avi- 
ator leaves Active Duty and they are going into the Guard and Re- 
serve, I want to be able to pay that incentive pay to aviators that 
are entering the Guard and Reserve. I have moved out to seek au- 
thority from the Office of the Secretary of Defense to get that done. 

I just signed a letter delegating authority to the Director of the 
Air National Guard and the Chief of the Air Force Reserve to ap- 
prove indispensability accessions at the grades of colonel and 
below. That should streamline the process from the time a person 
leaves Active Duty to the time they can actually enter the Guard 
and Reserve. At the moment, the process is too long and we lose 
good people due to that lengthy process. We want to streamline 
that going forward. 

There are other examples as well. I will not go into them unless 
we get into it during questions and answers, Mr. Chairman. But 
the point that I want to leave you with is that we are pushing hard 
and we are leaning forward to make changes as quickly as possible 
when we think it makes sense to do so. But we do need time on 
a couple of these matters that I have mentioned that we have to 
study carefully, the second- and third-order effects. We must not 
rush. 
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The TF-C team, as I said, will be helping us lead the charge, and 
I intend to meet with them regularly so that I am doing my part 
to push these things through the system as quickly as possible. 

Now let me wrap up, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to give you 
where I hope to see our Guard and Reserve 10 or 15 years from 
now. I will not still be in the seat, but I will be watching. Here is 
my vision of where I hope we are going and where we will be going. 

Our Air Force will be smaller, but it will be more capable. It will 
be innovative. It will be more integrated and it will be ready. Our 
Air Force will be a good value for our taxpayers and able to re- 
spond when our Nation asks us to respond overseas, as well as 
when disaster strikes here at home. We will be led by a new chief, 
not this chief, because our time will be up, but we will be led by 
a new chief who has had, by that time, major Reserve component 
experience because they will have served jointly together. People 
will flow more easily between the components than they do today. 
Overall, we will be more reliant on our Guard and Reserve going 
forward, and we will have leaders at all levels that understand one 
another better because they will have served together more. Hope- 
fully, we will not need to be debating these issues or talking so 
much about these issues of integration because it will just be the 
natural course. It will be the way that we just simply do business. 
So that is my vision of where I hope we will be in the next 10 to 
15 years. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before you, 
and I would yield to General Welsh. 

[The joint prepared statement of Ms. James and General Welsh 
follows:] 


Joint Prepared Statement by Hon. Deborah Lee James and 
Gen. Mark A. Welsh III, USAF 

INTRODUCTION 

The U.S. Air Force is the finest in the world. Through the years, innovative air- 
men from all three components of the Total Force — Regular Air Force, Air National 
Guard, and Air Force Reserve — have fought side-by-side providing unequalled air- 
power for America. Judged in its entirety, the evolution of these components into 
an integrated fighting force is a great success story. 

Since the 1960s, the Air Force has implemented policies specifically designed to 
maximize Total Force capabilities. Among these early policies were the comparable 
structuring of Active and Reserve component units; equal training and evaluation 
standards for Active and Reserve component forces; and an integrated approach to 
equipping, supporting, and exercising all Air Force units. 

Over the past 2 decades, to meet combatant commander requirements and the de- 
mands of recurring deployments, the Air Force has increasingly called upon its 
Total Force. This elevated use of the Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve has 
transformed a traditionally strategic reserve force into a force that provides oper- 
ational capability, strategic depth, and surge capacity. As the Air Force becomes 
smaller, we will rely more on each component for the success of the overall mission. 

The uniformed members of today’s Total Force consist of approximately 327,600 
Regular Air Force airmen, 105,400 Air National Guard airmen, and 70,400 Air 
Force Reserve airmen actively serving in the Selected Reserve, as authorized by the 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2014. Together, these airmen 
provide unmatched airpower on a global scale every day. While we have experienced 
challenges at the policy level, at the tactical and operational levels, where it really 
counts, it is impossible to tell the difference between an Active Duty, Guard, or Re- 
serve airman . . . that’s the ultimate testament to our Total Force. 
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TOTAL FORCE TASK FORCE 

Our integration has not been without challenges. Recently the components di- 
verged on key issues, creating an environment that did not emphasize transparency, 
understanding, or agreement, and compromised the essential bond of institutional 
trust between the Regular Air Force, Air National Guard, and Air Force Reserve. 
This became evident during development of the Air Force’s fiscal year 2013 budget 
proposal, which opened up significant disa^eement between the three components 
about future force structure recommendations. Recognizing the growing gaps be- 
tween the three components and in order to identify a better way ahead, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force established the Total 
Force Task Force (TF2) on January 28, 2013. 

Led by three major generals representing each of the components, the TF2 was 
chartered to conduct six tasks: 

Task 1: Conduct a comprehensive review of policies, previous independent and 
Air Force-directed studies on the Total Force, existing Total Force functional 
and mission analysis, and Air Force organizational and operational initiatives 
to establish a baseline that defines the status of Air Force- wide Total Force in- 
tegration efforts. 

Task 2: Use the comprehensive review to identify strategic questions and crit- 
ical assumptions to frame the planning effort. 

Task 3: Develop options that balance Total Force capabilities to meet the full 
range of current and future mission requirements. 

Task 4: Identify legal, policy, operational, and organizational changes that 
will enhance our ability to integrate future Total Force capabilities. 

Task 5: Assist the National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force by: 

(1) Providing results of the internal comprehensive review that defined the 
baseline status of Air Force Total Force efforts; 

(2) Offering personnel to support the Commission with specific areas of ex- 
pertise; and 

(3) Coordinating requests for information to the Air Force headquarters staff. 

Task 6: Build an engagement plan to inform and educate internal and exter- 
nal stakeholders throughout the process. 

Additionally, the Chief of Staff directed the task force to lean forward and push 
as much into the Reserve component as possible, without negatively impacting oper- 
ational capabilities or required response timelines. So the task force conducted a 
comprehensive review of Total Force requirements, offered many ideas for improving 
collaboration between the three components, and presented a starting point for fu- 
ture Total Force analysis and assessment efforts. This resulted in a fiscal year 2015 
budget proposal with more reliance on the Reserve component. For example the Air 
Force pushed F-15Es, B-lBs, and C-130Js into the Reserve component through the 
collaborative Total Force proposal (TFP-15). We are also leveraging the unique 
cyber skills of our Reserve component by standing up three Air National Guard net- 
work warfare units in fiscal year 2015, and we have increased the number of intel- 
ligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance units in the Air Force Reserve from 0 in 
2008 to 11 squadrons and 1 group in 2013. 

To continue the body of work initiated by this task force and facilitate a transition 
to a permanent staff structure, the Chief of Staff then directed the stand-up of a 
transitional organization, the Total Force Continuum (TF-C) on October 1, 2013. 
TF-C is currently working under our Strategic Plans Division, and we will continue 
to ensure that this group has all the support necessary to further enhance and solid- 
ify our Total Force efforts. We are greatly encouraged by the results thus far. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE AIR FORCE 

The National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force (NCSAF) was commis- 
sioned to consider whether the Air Force: 

1. Meets current and anticipated requirements of the combatant commands; 

2. Achieves an appropriate balance between the regular and Reserve components 
of the Air Force, taking advantage of the unique strength and capabilities of 
each; 

3. Ensures that the regular and Reserve components of the Air Force have the 
capacity needed to support current and anticipated homeland defense and dis- 
aster assistance missions in the United States; 

4. Provides for sufficient numbers of regular members of the Air Force to provide 
a base of trained personnel from which the personnel of the Reserve compo- 
nents of the Air Force could be recruited; 
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5. Maintains a peacetime rotation force to support operational tempo goals of 1:2 
for regular members of the Air Force and 1:5 for members of the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Air Force; and 

6. Meiximizes and appropriately balances affordability, efficiency, effectiveness, 
capability, and readiness. 

The Commission delivered its report to the President and Congress on January 
30, 2014. 

During the review, the Air Force and the Commission worked together. TF2 pro- 
vided the Commission with approximately 450 documents. Air Force leaders took 
part in 11 public hearings and 6 closed meetings. In the end, the Commission’s re- 
port contained 42 recommendations. Our initial examination of the NCSAF report 
suggests a great deal of symmetry between many of the recommendations from the 
Commission and current Air Force proposals for the way ahead, particularly in the 
areas of continuum of service, more associations, and greater collaboration and inte- 
gration. 

Of the Commission’s 42 recommendations, the Air Force agrees with 86 percent 
of the recommendations. For example, staff integration (#6), the Air Force has al- 
ready taken steps to integrate staff with members of all three components on Head- 
quarters Air Force and major command staffs. Beginning in the Fall of 2014, the 
component personnel staffs will begin integrating under a Total Force, Air Force Of- 
fice of Personnel (TF AF/Al). We expect this to improve our ability to identify and 
close personnel policy and legislative gaps between the components. The A1 is the 
first of our Deputy Chiefs of Staff to implement a Total Force organization with 
more to follow. Full operational capability within the TF AF/Al is projected for Oc- 
tober 2016. 

We also agree in principle with cost approach (#1), the Commission recommends 
the Defense Department adopt a “fully burdened cost approach.” The Air Force 
agrees that we should use a “burdened cost approach,” and in a memo dated April 
11, 2014, the Air Force Chief of Staff, the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, the 
Director of the Air National Guard, and the Chief of the Air Force Reserve, restated 
their commitment to incorporating this type of approach into “cost analysis as soon 
as it is sufficiently mature. Currently, the most mature model is the Individual Cost 
Assessment Model (ICAM), which is being developed by AFRC in coordination with 
the Air Force Office of Studies and Analyses, Assessments and Lessons Learned 
(A9), and should be complete sometime this summer. Until ICAM or an appropriate 
burdened life-cycle cost tool is ready, the memo establishes AFI 65-503 costing fac- 
tors as the anal 3 dic baseline which accounts for over 87 percent of the burdened 
costs. 

Eleven percent or five of these recommendations require further analysis before 
we can take an initial position. This includes the recommendation for the Air Force 
to include personnel tempo accounting in the Air Force Integrated Personnel and 
Pay System (#38). The Air Force needs more analysis of the details, specifically the 
definitions and tracking systems. We will have the initial policy review of these five 
recommendations done by May 31, 2014, and we are optimistic that we will be able 
to implement some or most of each recommendation. 

We do not concur with one recommendation — to disestablish the Air Force Re- 
serve Command. We disagree because we currently do not have a way of managing 
the readiness, force management, and administrative oversight of Reserve airmen 
without it. As we become more integrated, if it makes sense to do this in the future, 
then perhaps we would agree with this recommendation. 

The report also suggests an aggregate Active component/Reserve component ratio 
of 58-42, which we disagree with because there is insufficient in-depth analysis to 
determine that ratio. The symbiotic relationship between the Active and Reserve 
components does not lend itself to a one-size-fits-all ratio. Mission by mission, plat- 
form by platform — the right mix varies. Currently our Active component/Reserve 
component ratio is 65-35. If the detailed, mission specific analysis we are currently 
conducting supports a 58—42 mix, then in the future we may agree with this asser- 
tion. We expect to have force mix options for 80 percent of our mission capabilities 
complete by the end of 2014. 

Overall, we are very grateful for the Commission’s hard work and expertise. We 
are also optimistic about the future due to the symmetry between the Commission 
and the task force. Due to the close cooperation, the Air Force was able to start 
working on many of the recommended initiatives before the final report was re- 
leased. 
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TRANSFORMING THE TOTAL FORCE TO ONE AIR FORCE 

In addition to the Air Force’s close cooperation with the Commission, standing up 
TF2 and its successor TF-C, we have achieved more transparency and cooperation 
between the components in other ways. For example, we included two state adju- 
tants general in our the fiscal year 2015 budgetary discussions and decision meet- 
ings; eliminated the use of non-disclosure agreements in budget discussions in order 
to be more transparent in Air Force decision making; energized the “3-to-l” initia- 
tive which seeks efficiencies by combining the components’ separate personnel and 
pay systems; and over the past 3 years increased associate units by 22 percent, and 
we have committed to associate every new F-35A and KC-46A unit based in the 
continental United States. 

As we restructure our Air Force to appropriately balance Active component (full- 
time) and Reserve component (mostly part-time) forces to ensure a symbiotic, mutu- 
ally beneficial relationship, we must be very careful. If we get the balance wrong, 
the strength of each component is diminished, so getting that right is essential. 
There is little margin for error. For example, how do you build a force that best 
meets both State and national requirements at the least possible cost without losing 
operational effectiveness? Determining the right balance is not easy, and it is dif- 
ferent in every mission area. Although there will not be clear agreement in every 
case, we are performing thorough analysis to quantify and optimize the Active and 
Reserve component mix to meet national defense strategy in each of our core mis- 
sion areas, while also responding to State’s title 32 requirements. The key is that 
we do it openly, transparently, and with all stakeholders in the discussion. 

In the future, we will be more reliant than ever before on our Guard and Reserve, 
because it makes both operational and fiscal sense for us to move in that direction. 
While we have come a long way, more work must be done to achieve true integra- 
tion. 


CONCLUSION 

Tomorrow’s Air Force must be a lean, agile, efficient Total Force team that meets 
national security demands while also being the most capable and credible force we 
can afford. Moving forward, we are committed to comprehensively transforming the 
Air Force and the way we do business, but this will not happen in 1 year or even 
2. To ensure we can continue to meet combatant commander requirements, we must 
take deliberate and synchronized actions. With the help of the office of the Secretary 
of Defense and Congress, we will be able to achieve the transformation to One Air 
Force, optimized to be the best use of taxpayer dollars and provide unmatched air- 
power to America. 

The U.S. Air Force is the finest in the world and the evolution of the Total Force 
is a great success story, but much of the story has yet to be written. To remain the 
finest Air Force in the world, we must rejoin the formation and fly forward together. 
Only together can we optimize the strengths of each component to provide the global 
vigilance, global reach, and global power that America expects its airmen to deliver. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Secretary James. 

General Welsh, welcome and we look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. MARK A. WELSH III, USAF, CHIEF OF 
STAFF OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE 

General Welsh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Inhofe. Sir, thank you for recognizing the fact that my wife Betty 
does rock. [Laughter.] 

It is always an honor to be here with the distinguished members 
of the committee. 

I would like to add my thanks to the Secretary’s to the members 
of the Commission for what I believe is a tremendously useful re- 
port. 

As Secretary James mentioned, the only recommendation with 
which we actually do not agree is the disestablishment of the Air 
Force Reserve Command. Today’s reality is that we simply do not 
have the ability to properly oversee the individual readiness, force 
management of part-time airmen, personnel development, and 
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force support issues related to the Air Force Reserve without the 
structure that that command currently gives us. Clearly, as the 
Commission suggests, we should be working toward developing the 
integrating capabilities that will allow us to at least consider such 
an initiative at some point in the future. 

But there are so many other great initiatives in this report that 
we do support. I believe that cooperation, transparency, and viabil- 
ity of our Total Force construct will have more impact on the com- 
bat capability of our Air Force in the future than any other factor 
except the budget. The Secretary and I, along with Lieutenant 
General James “JJ” Jackson, Chief of the Air Force Reserve, and 
Lieutenant General Stanley “Sid” Clarke, Director of the Air Na- 
tional Guard, both of whom join us here today, are all in on ensur- 
ing we operate as one Air Force. But the hurdles we face in that 
effort are not easy. If they were, we would not be sitting here 
today. At the heart of the challenge is how to balance the cost-effec- 
tiveness that taxpayers deserve with the operational capability that 
the Nation demands. 

As the boss mentioned in early 2013, we stood up the TF2 to look 
at the proper balance of force structure between Active Duty and 
Reserve components. The intent was to make our Air Force more 
efficient without losing operational capability or responsiveness in 
a crisis. We asked the TF2 to look at each of our mission areas, 
platform-by-platform, and develop a plan to push as much force 
structure as possible into the Reserve component without going 
past those operational breaking points that would keep us from 
being able to accomplish the mission or to manage and sustain the 
force effectively over time. There is no doubt that Reserve compo- 
nent airmen are more cost effective if used properly. 

But we have learned that the optimal component ratio for each 
mission area and each aircraft in that mission area is different. For 
example, the mobility mission is perfectly suited for a component 
mix weighted toward the Reserve component. In fact, 56 percent of 
our mobility mission is already in the Reserve component. In con- 
trast, the steady, longer-term deployment requirements of our air- 
borne command and control platforms makes them much more dif- 
ficult for Reserve airmen and their employers to support in a much 
broader way than they already do today. 

We have been working very hard for over a year to better under- 
stand the many significant factors that impact this analysis. We 
have done this side-by-side with the Air National Guard, the Air 
Force Reserve, the National Guard Bureau, two great State adju- 
tants general, and a team of outstanding research analysts. We 
agreed on a decision support tool and a common cost model and 
have looked together at options for the best balance between Active 
and Reserve Force structure. We expect to have the force mix op- 
tion for 80 percent of our mission forces, both aircraft and people, 
complete by the end of 2014, and we will include as many of these 
solutions as possible in the fiscal year 2016 Program Objective 
Memorandum (POM). There is nothing simple about this analysis 
and there are no shortcuts to getting it right. 

In their report, the Commission suggests that we should pursue 
an Active to Reserve aggregate ratio of 58 percent to 42 percent. 
This number was the output of financial analysis aimed at saving 
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a set amount of money over time. To be fair, the report calls the 
58/42 ratio an estimate, but I am not comfortable with an estimate 
for something that is this important. The proper force ratio should 
be an output of detailed financial, operational, and force 
sustainment analysis. When we have completed the detailed mis- 
sion area analysis currently in progress, we will be able to present 
and defend a plan with specific Active/Reserve ratios for each mis- 
sion and for each aircraft within that mission. By putting those to- 
gether, we will be able to show you the best overall force mix. To 
pursue an overall 58/42 ratio today without that analysis risks 
being penny wise and pound foolish. 

What I ask of you today is a little time and trust. Our Total 
Force has been working this really hard side-by-side for the last 
year. We have made great strides and will continue to improve. 
But hasty decisions without thorough analysis could literally break 
our Air Force, and I do not think you want that any more than we 
do. 

Your Air Force is the finest in the world, and the evolution of our 
Total Force over the years is a tremendous success story. But there 
are a lot of chapters yet to be written in that book. We need to be 
as good at the headquarters level as our airmen are at the oper- 
ational and tactical levels. Those airmen, who have been fighting 
side-by-side for years, do not see the difference between an Active 
Duty member, a guardsman, or a reservist. Those who benefit from 
American air power really do not care. They just know that without 
it, you lose. 

The boss and I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you both. 

Because of the votes coming up at 11 a.m., let us try a 6-minute 
round here to start off. 

Both of you have basically said that you cannot really conclude 
that a 58/42 mix as a goal for the ratio of Active Duty to Reserves 
is the right mix. As I understand it, this is a goal which the Com- 
mission has set. 

Madam Secretary, you have given us some daylight today on 
some of the assessments, the analysis that you have made. It was 
not in your written statement, but in your oral statement, you gave 
us two or three examples. How far along are you in this analysis? 
Are you within a month, 2 months, 4 months? Where are you? 

Ms. James. Mr. Chairman, the plan is to have 80 percent of the 
Air Force fully analyzed by the end of this year. I will yield to Gen- 
eral Welsh to try to give an assessment of how far we have come 
to date, but some of the things that are high on the list to review 
in the upcoming months are bombers, civil engineers, space, tank- 
ers, fighters. There are additional reviews done but we do project 
80 percent of it can be done by the end of this year. 

Chairman Levin. How much has been done now? What percent 
would you estimate? 

General Welsh. Mr. Chairman, I would estimate 40 to 50 per- 
cent is complete, and some of that is reflected in the manpower 
numbers that the Secretary mentioned in this particular budget as 
we shift more manpower and cut it from the Active-Duty Force as 
opposed to the Reserve component. 
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Chairman Levin. Okay. Now, is it fair to say then that most of 
the analysis will he completed in time for the fiscal year 2016 
budget? 

Ms. James. Yes. 

General Welsh. Mr. Chairman, that has been the intent since 
we began this effort. 

Chairman Levin. But some of it is available now, 40 to 50 per- 
cent, whatever it is. 

Ms. James. Yes, and that has been folded into the fiscal year 
2015 plan before you, as well as the out-years of 2016 through 
2019. 

Chairman Levin. We cannot identify as to where your current 
analysis that you have completed has been folded into the 2015 
budget request. So what we will need you to do, for our record and 
as promptly as you can, is to give us the impact of whatever anal- 
ysis you have completed on budget so that we can see how it has 
been folded into the 2015 budget request. All right? 

Ms. James. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Given that the fiscal year 2015 budget cycle was well ahead of our Total Force 
mix analysis effort, we first proceeded with developing our fiscal year 2015 Total 
Force Proposal (TFP). After its completion, our Total Force-Continuum office as- 
sessed the TFP against their efforts to date to ensure the proposal was consistent. 
The Chief and I will work to guarantee these two processes are even more inte- 
grated as we move into future budget cycles. 

Chairman Levin. If you can do that within the next few weeks 
because we are going to be marking up the budget. 

There are obviously some recommendations here on weapons sys- 
tems which are major recommendations, and we do not know 
whether or not that is a result of a completion of your analysis on 
this force balance or not. We need to know that. You have made 
recommendations here on some really critical weapons systems. Is 
that a result of the analysis or is that a prediction of the analysis 
or what is it? It is very important to us that we have your analysis 
in front of us in the next couple weeks. I am not saying finish the 
80 percent. If you cannot finish it, you cannot finish it in time, but 
if it is 40 or 50 percent, we have to see how it directly impacts that 
budget request. 

General Welsh. Mr. Chairman, to be clear, the divestiture rec- 
ommendations we are making are not due to this analysis. The di- 
vestiture recommendations are intended to create the best Air 
Force we can possibly have 10 years from now based on seques- 
tered funding levels while maintaining capability and readiness in 
the interim. 

Chairman Levin. Are they not affected by the analysis? 

General Welsh. Sir, the analysis then follows up with how do 
you best posture that force over time. For example, we know 

Chairman Levin. Why would it not affect that analysis, though? 
Why would the analysis, in terms of the relationship between Ac- 
tive Duty and Guard, not have an effect on some of this budget 
that is in front of us? 

General Welsh. Sir, it does have an effect, but I am saying all 
the divestitures are not based on our analysis. That is all I am say- 
ing. 
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Chairman Levin. Are any of them? 

General Welsh. All the divestitures will affect the analysis we 
are doing, but the divestitures are based on Total Force capability 
today and 10 years from now. That is what that is intended to ad- 
dress, and now we are looking at how do we best posture the Total 
Force to provide that. If there are ways that we can identify in the 
analysis that we complete through December of this year that 
allow us to do that more efficiently, then we will be able to do that. 
That is what the Total Force analysis is doing. 

Chairman Levin. If you are going to be saving billions of dollars, 
which is what the plan, I think, is from this analysis, you would 
not need as many, I presume, divestitures. You might not need as 
many divestitures. Is that not true? 

General Welsh. Sir, if we went today to a 58/42 percent mix, as 
the Commission recommendations, we would save about $2 billion 
a year. That does not get anywhere near the $20 billion delta be- 
tween our plan 3 years ago that is currently in our force structure 
projection and the $20 billion less we have in fiscal year 2015, ac- 
tually available, to move toward that projection. The corrections 
are much larger than just the adjustment we can make by moving 
even 36,000 Active airmen into the Reserve component, as the sug- 
gestion to go to 58/42 percent means. Force structure has to go. 

Chairman Levin. Yes, but it could affect some of the divestitures 
even if it is only $2 billion out of $20 billion. Would that not be 
true? 

General Welsh. Yes, but if we do not make divestitures now, the 
problem gets worse each year. That is the difficulty with this. 

Chairman Levin. Got you. Thank you. My time is up. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not think anyone is going to argue with the great contribu- 
tions of the Guard and Reserve in Iraq, Afghanistan, and it has 
really been great. But a lot of the effectiveness is due partly to the 
fact that the pilots got their training and experience while serving 
in the Active component. I assume that this is something that was 
taken into consideration in this whole mix thing, that you still have 
to have a source of this training and that has historically come 
from the Active component. Has that been considered? 

Ms. James. Yes, Senator Inhofe, that is very much the case, and 
any time that we can have well-experienced people who have Ac- 
tive Duty service as part of our Guard and Reserve, that makes all 
of us better. Yes, that is an important factor, that we have a 
healthy Active Duty that can feed the Guard and Reserve. 

Senator Inhofe. That is true, but there are also external factors, 
and I have not heard anyone say anything about these. I recall 5 
years or so ago I was active in extending the mandatory retirement 
of airline pilots from 60 to 65. Now that may be coming back to 
haunt us now because there is going to be a surge of retirements. 
That means there is going to be a surge of recruitments drawing 
from the Guard and Reserve and the Active component. Has that 
been considered? Do you consider that to be a problem? 

Ms. James. We are monitoring that closely, and yes, we are pro- 
jecting. One of the reasons why I was interested in that aviator in- 
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centive pay in the Guard and Reserve that I referenced was so that 
even as those aviators that leave Active Duty, that we have an 
extra incentive to hopefully keep them in the Guard and Reserve 
to retain the talent. 

Senator Inhofe. That is good. That is something that occurred 
to me. I even commented about that 5 years ago that this was 
going to happen. I did not know it would happen in the environ- 
ment that we are in today, but nonetheless, it is there. 

On all the missions that I mentioned in my opening statement, 
I look at these different vehicles that we have, the assets that we 
have and I can find justification for all of them from the A-10 to 
AWACS and everything else. I know that the chairman and I have 
looked to see where can we find funding to retain as much of this 
as possible. I look at this and I think we really cannot cut a lot 
of these. However, I am aware of the fact. General Welsh, of the 
negative impact if Congress does not allow you to retire these as- 
sets. 

Give us a little of your insight having to do with what happens 
if you are not able to retire some of the assets that you think you 
should be able to retire. 

General Welsh. Sir, wherever we are not able to take savings 
from those divestitures, we will have to take reductions somewhere 
else in areas that we do not think are as significant a capability 
in terms of what the combatant commanders expect us to provide. 

We also have a game plan that allows divestiture of assets and 
cross-training of people and transition of those people into different 
roles in our Air Force. That plan would have to be relooked at. We 
have units that are affected who are scheduled to divest aircraft 
and transition to new mission areas. If they do not transition, that 
transition plan will have to be relooked at because we might not 
have a new mission capability to fill in behind them when they 
eventually do retire because we will put the capabilities available 
someplace when it is available. 

Senator Inhoee. You always keep in mind the risk that is in- 
creasing as these decisions are made. 

General Welsh. Yes, sir. We believe the least risk from an oper- 
ational perspective is clearly with the divestiture plan we put for- 
ward, and that is what our operational analysis shows. 

Senator Inhoee. A minute ago, you said in your statement what 
I am asking for is a little more time. I know the chairman men- 
tioned that. Do you feel that is pretty much under control now in 
terms of the changes that are going to have to be made, that there 
should be adequate time to do this? 

General Welsh. Sir, I firmly believe and have for the last year 
that by the 2016 budget, we will have the great majority of the 
long-range plan fully analyzed and discussed with the entire Total 
Force arena. 

Senator Inhoee. Is there anything either one of you wanted to 
add? Because it was my understanding that one of the rec- 
ommendations that you did not agree with was the disestablish- 
ment of the Air Force Reserve. You covered that. Is there anything 
in addition to that that you would like to comment on? 

Ms. James. I would just underscore that I think the underlying 
reason why the Commission made that recommendation has to do 
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with integration. They are trying to, of course, reduce excess infra- 
structure, and we are all for thah but also to encourage better inte- 
gration. I just wanted to say we wholeheartedly agree with the 
thrust of integration, and we are doing a variety of things to get 
us to that ultimate destination. 

I would come back to the point that to do a disestablishment, 
particularly in fiscal year 2015, an immediate disestablishment, be- 
fore we are in any way capable of doing that further integration, 
I think it could do harm to the 70,000 strong Air Force Reserve. 
That is why, again, we said give us some more time to work on the 
thrust of integration. I think we are making good progress but do 
not agree that that can be done in the immediate future. 

Senator Inhofe. I appreciate that. I think as difficult as the as- 
signment is, I cannot think of two people I would rather have at 
the helm making those decisions than the two of you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Kaine. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I feel kind of isolated 
out on a wing. I hope I get out of the penalty box sometime. 
[Laughter.] 

Thank you to the witnesses for your testimony today. 

Just a feedback. I have been very impressed in Virginia in my 
visits to Langley AFB in watching the degree of integration be- 
tween the Reserve and Active components. The 1st and the 192nd 
fighter wings are there and they fly and maintain F-22s. As a 
layperson coming in, it is hard to distinguish between the Active 
components and the Reserve components, they work so well to- 
gether. I gather in the Commission report, there is also references 
to some Langley examples dealing with the intelligence reservists 
who serve in that function there. I have seen some great work al- 
ready in progress. 

Just a technical question first. Is the fiscal year 2015 budget re- 
quest already trying to implement some of these Commission rec- 
ommendations? I gather you agree with most. The 58/42 we under- 
stand you are still studying and the issue about the command 
structure. But does the fiscal year 2015 budget already take into 
account some of these recommendations, or was that budget pre- 
pared before the Commission report was finalized? 

Ms. James. Maybe I could start, and then General Welsh could 
also elaborate. 

My answer to that question would be that we have been sup- 
porting and working with the Commission all along. We have been 
sharing ideas all along, even as the fiscal year 2015 budget was 
being put together. There are, I will say, examples of Commission 
ideas and so forth which we agreed with and it was maybe call it 
a mutual idea. I gave a couple of examples in the cyber world, in 
the ISR world. Just the very fact that we are bringing the Active 
Duty down more, substantially more, than we are the Guard and 
Reserve, that reflects the agreement that we need to rely more on 
our Guard and Reserve in the future. 

General Welsh. Sir, there are also some other initiatives that 
the Commission recommends that we fully support and have been 
engaged on for a while, some of the service continuum issues that 
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the Secretary mentioned in her opening comments to allow officers 
to move more freely between components over time and to develop 
integrated career planning over time. We have a three-in-one ini- 
tiative which is basically a way to manage the total Active Duty 
component and Reserve component airmen through one personnel 
system and process. We have a ways to go on this, but we are actu- 
ally beta testing it at three bases today: one Active, one Guard, and 
one Reserve. We have already integrated senior Reserve component 
officers onto the air staff in key positions. We will do much more 
of that. We have put Active Duty officers in as wing commanders 
in Guard units. We have Reserve component officers as vice com- 
manders in Active Duty units. We need to do more and more of 
that going forward, which is something the Commission strongly 
supports, and we began that in this last year. 

Senator Kaine. Great. 

Secretary James, you testified in your verbal testimony about the 
cyber and ISR work. There is, obviously, a huge need. In Virginia, 
we have a lot of cyber and information technology workforce, and 
many are in the Reserve or National Guard. I am concerned gen- 
erally about our ability to attract and retain, whether it Guard or 
Active Duty or Reserve, the right cyber workforce, given the chal- 
lenges that we have. If you could talk a little bit about how the in- 
tegration between Guard and Reserve works in the cyber field and 
how we might use things like the continuum to try to attract and 
retain that workforce that we will need for the future, that would 
be great. 

Ms. James. Let me make a couple of comments and then yield 
to General Welsh. 

I agree with you, and I too am interested in peeling back the 
onion in terms of how is it that we will attract and retain not only 
to the Guard and Reserve but also to our civilian workforce. We 
have growing cyber needs across the board. I am particularly inter- 
ested in exploring more what types of incentives that we may need 
because I am convinced that probably this is a specialized work- 
force. What may be sorts of promotion opportunities? Do we need 
to break it out separately. This is something that I would be very 
interested in and will be exploring more in the months to come. 

General Welsh. Senator, I would just tell you that there is a 
very rich recruiting pool for a cyber workforce that the Guard and 
Reserve can actually take advantage of much easier than the Ac- 
tive component can take advantage of, especially in some parts of 
the country. We are trying very hard to figure out with the Air Na- 
tional Guard and the Adjutants General (TAG), where those places 
are. We have already begun with new units in those areas to do 
cyber targeting, cyber intelligence, et cetera. We will continue to do 
that. 

Senator Kaine. It is also a recruiting pool, though, that has a lot 
of other people interested in that talent. It is a very competitive 
one. 

Last thing just quickly on the continuum of service. Your descrip- 
tion of it in your written and verbal testimony today is interesting 
as an approach to manage the careers of those who want to remain 
active or remain in the mission and potentially move back and 
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forth between Active Duty, Guard, and Reserve. It is also, done cor- 
rectly, potentially a cost-saver. 

We are spending time talking about things like compensation re- 
ductions. If we are trying to save money, one way is to look at ben- 
efits, but another way is to look at just the personnel structure 
itself, less the benefits issues than the structure. Does this con- 
tinuum of service model offer us some potential ways to deal with 
our cost issues that are not benefit reduction but a different strat- 
egy that might be effective? 

General Welsh. Yes, Senator, clearly it does. The most difficult 
issue probably over time will be the ability of the Reserve compo- 
nent to manage officers to develop them for senior executive posi- 
tions, if you will, in the Air Force, the Total Force, in a way that 
is different than they have been able to in the past. This is going 
to require a huge commitment from the Guard and Reserve. They 
understand that and they are committing to it, but you cannot take 
someone at the one-, two-, three-star level, put them into a senior 
position who is not currently well-qualified and experienced enough 
to do the work. It is easy to say we should identify positions to fill. 
The hard part is going to be training people over time who have 
other jobs, who have families that are stable and do not move rou- 
tinely to prepare them for those jobs. We can do it. We have the 
officers capable of it, but we have to commit to this as an institu- 
tion. That is where we are trying to go. 

Senator Kaine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Kaine. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

I thank the witnesses for being here today. 

Madam Secretary, in the Commission report, “if, as expected, the 
Air Force proposes to divest entire fleets such as A-10 and the KC- 
10 aircraft, such retirements would likely project substantial sav- 
ings. However, the units that operate those aircraft reflect decades 
of investment in those men and women who fly and maintain them, 
as well as in the facilities the Air Force likely will need for emerg- 
ing missions and a new way of using the Total Force. Because any 
such divestitures would be subject to congressional approval, the 
Commission recommends that the Air Force develop and provide 
Congress a detailed, complete, and comprehensive plan explaining 
how the Air Force will achieve missions undertaken by such plat- 
forms in the future and how it will retain the highly trained per- 
sonnel from these fleets.” 

Secretary James, so far this committee has not received anything 
like a complete and comprehensive or detailed plan while a major 
capability of the U.S. Air Force, which is the close air support 
(CAS) role, is being either contemplated or proposed to be elimi- 
nated. I would ask for your thoughts as to what would replace the 
A-10 aircraft in its CAS role. 

Ms. James. Senator McCain, we will always strive to do better 
in terms of the communications. This year, I believe on day one 
when the budget rolled out, we offered an operational laydown in 
greater detail for committees, the staffs, and whatnot. We will al- 
ways endeavor to do better and take the lessons learned from this 
year. 
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In terms of the A-10, what is intended to replace the percentage 
that the A-10 was doing in terms of CAS in the immediate future 
would be the other aircraft, such as F-16, F-15E, and so forth that 
are capable 

Senator McCain. What is “so forth”? Tell me again the “so forth” 
here. 

Ms. James. F-15E, F-16, B-1 bombers, some of our un- 
manned — 

Senator McCain. The B-1 bomber will now be used for CAS? 

Ms. James. It is my belief that the B-1 bomber has done some 
CAS in Afghanistan. We would cover it with existing aircraft, and, 
of course, down the line 

Senator McCain. That is a remarkable statement. That does not 
comport with any experience I have ever had nor anyone I know 
has ever had. 

See, this is an example. You are throwing in the B-1 bomber as 
a CAS weapon to replace the A-10. This is the reason why there 
is such incredible skepticism here in Congress, believe me. Under 
the present environment, I cannot speak for the committee. I can 
only speak for myself and several others. You will not pursue the 
elimination of the finest CAS weapon system in the world with an- 
swers like that. I hope you will come up with something that is 
credible to those of us who have been engaged in this business for 
a long time. 

General Welsh. Senator, may I offer some additional data? 

Senator McCain. Sure. 

General Welsh. Sir, the B-1 has been executing CAS missions 
in Afghanistan for some time now, for a number of years 

Senator McCain. It has been able to perform a very extremely 
limited number of missions of CAS, General. Please do not insult 
my intelligence. 

General Welsh. Sir, may I finish my answer? 

Senator McCain. Yes. 

General Welsh. The F-16 has flown 40,000 CAS sorties in Af- 
ghanistan since 2006, which is about 16,000 more than the A-10 
itself has flown. We have flown a number of CAS missions with 
multiple airplanes, including all the ones the Secretary mentioned, 
in Afghanistan and performed them successfully. 

I think the issue here, though, is that all of our fleets of aircraft 
represent an incredible investment of resources over time by Con- 
gress. But the Nation and the laws that govern us have decided to 
spend less on Department of Defense (DOD) funding. We are cut- 
ting capability and capacity in every single mission area in our 
U.S. Air Force with the 2015 budget. We will not be able to fully 
replace that mission capacity in any mission area, and we will not 
be able to save all the people in those mission areas and still meet 
the budget. 

Senator McCain. I have yet to meet. General, an Army com- 
mander with responsibility for troops on the ground that believes 
that a B-1 or an F-16 replace the capability of the A-10. If you 
know of someone, I would be glad to meet and talk to them. Those 
are the ones whose judgment I rely on because they are the ones 
whose people are in harm’s way. 
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Secretary James, the Evolved Expendable Launch Vehicle 
(EELV) was consolidated between Boeing and Lockheed Martin. 
Since that time, with no competition, predictably the EELV cost 
growth has been the highest of any system in the Air Force, 166 
percent. Under Secretary of Defense Frank Kendall directed that 
the Air Force, “aggressively introduce a competitive procurement 
environment in the EELV program.” Secretary Kendall elaborated 
the Air Force wanted to obtain the positive effects of competition 
as quickly as possible. At that time. Secretary Kendall authorized 
the Air Force to purchase up to 36 rocket cores from United 
Launch Alliance (ULA) on a sole-source basis and up to 14 through 
a competitive process. 

So you came forward by cutting the 14 EELV down to 7, and one 
of the reasons given by Major General Robert Murray was, quote, 
in order to honor the long-term commitment buy that the Air Force 
has with ULA. ULA has had 166 percent inflation associated with 
their program. 

I have asked for an Inspector General (IG) investigation of this 
whole process. We need competition. I will not go into what you 
gave me as a response before. Your responses do not hold water. 
We do not know what the payload is, and you are saying that be- 
cause they cannot make the payload. 

By the way, the rocket motors are made in Russia. Rocket motors 
are made in Russia, and we want to continue reliance on a pro- 
gram that the Russians are key elements in providing this capa- 
bility? 

Ms. James. Senator, I will be answering the two letters that you 
sent me, I promise, by the deadline that you have requested. I wel- 
come the DOD IG investigation that you have requested because 
getting a new set of eyes and ears on this competition question will 
be of help to me. Of course, this entire acquisition strategy and 
contract was put in place before I became secretary. I welcome 
some advice from the DOD IG as to whether it is anti-competitive 
or not. I want competition and I am going to be working toward 
that. 

As far as the RD-180, that, of course, is worrying. It is under re- 
view, and we expect to have more to say from that review on the 
way ahead within the next month. 

Senator McCain. It seems to me that we should be encouraging 
the capability to manufacture rocket motors here in the United 
States of America rather than being dependent upon Vladimir 
Putin. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator McCain. 

Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, witnesses. 

What is your overall feeling on the utility of having this inde- 
pendent Commission review and make recommendations on the fu- 
ture structure of the Air Force? Has it been beneficial in making 
appropriate and solid decisions? 

Ms. James. I think so, yes, in my opinion. I was saying earlier 
I think it is a very fine body of work, and there is a huge amount 
of symmetry that we have together. There is a little bit more that 
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we need to explore, as we said, and we feel particularly in these 
two areas that to go too quickly could actually he harmful. But 
overall, it has been a good experience. 

Of course, we have to go back. The reason why the Commission 
was put in place in the first place was because there was such dis- 
satisfaction and a fracturing between the components and so forth, 
and that is not good. Hopefully, we will never go back to that. But 
the overall body of work, I think, has been excellent. 

Senator Donnelly. General? 

General Welsh. Yes, sir. I completely agree. I think it has been 
tremendous to look at. The first time I read the report, I was 
struck by the different perspective on the same problem that the 
report presented to the way we looked at the problem. I think that 
is always helpful. I think there is information in there, there is 
analysis in there that will help us be a better Air Force down the 
road, and that is the whole purpose. 

Senator Donnelly. If this Commission route were to be used for 
some of our other Services, what are the recommendations you 
would make to us in the learning curve, in how it was done? What 
are the things that you have found to be really beneficial and what 
are some of the bumps in the road that maybe we could avoid if 
we use this process again for one of the other Services in the fu- 
ture? 

Ms. James. First of all, we are certainly not recommending that 
you do that. 

Senator Donnelly. Oh, no, I understand that. 

Ms. James. If you were to do that, certainly the close coordina- 
tion has been essential. I mentioned the TF2. Having a body within 
the Air Force, which was the liaison which was supplying certain 
expertise, which was receiving requests for information, getting it 
staffed out so that the Commission could get answers to its ques- 
tions, that sort of association has proven to be excellent. 

General Welsh. Senator, there is an addendum to this report. I 
believe it was authored by Secretary Brownlee and Dr. Davidson 
that highlights the fact that the Services are different and that the 
findings of this Commission should not be transferred clearly to an- 
other Service. 

Senator Donnelly. There is no guilt by association here. Do not 
worry. 

General Welsh. Oh, no, I do not mean that at all. 

What I mean is that the dynamic is completely different in the 
Services in the way we communicate, the way we integrate, the 
way the Total Force operates today before the Commission’s work. 
I think that facilitated a lot of the effort that was put into this. We 
had a lot of Active Duty members who were excited about talking 
to the Commission. We had all component forces talking to our 
TF2. We were working in the same direction in parallel channels 
which, I think, made this better for everyone. 

Senator Donnelly. What I was wondering is, what are the most 
beneficial parts of this, having another set of eyes looking at the 
same thing, maybe coming from a different perspective and coming 
up with some other ideas on these things. 

General Welsh. Sir, I believe the operational work that our TF2 
has done, the analysis that focuses on operational future is well 
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supported by the predominance of the work the Commission did, 
which is looking at force management and development of an inte- 
grated force over time. The two working together are very helpful. 

Senator Donnelly. I want to ask you a question that is specific 
to a fighter wing in Indiana, the 122nd. They are going to be 
transitioning from A-lOs to F-16s in 2019, and we have been 
working collaboratively with the Air Force on that. Eventually, the 
F-35 is planned to take the place of the F-16s. As you look at this 
and as you go into full-rate production on the F-35s, have you 
begun to look at how you intend to field that aircraft in a balanced 
way to take advantage of the skills and cost-effectiveness of Guard 
units as well? 

General Welsh. Yes, sir, we have. Our original plan was the 
same force bed-down approach that we used for both the KC-46 
and the F-35. We started with a flying training first and then an 
Active Duty base and then a Guard base. The intent was to con- 
tinue to alternate that way over time and mix the Air Force Re- 
serve into the Reserve component bed-down. I think that for a bed- 
down on all these things, as force structure changes we have to re- 
assess how we are doing bed-down planning. I think as the Total 
Force integrates, if we move more force structure in the Reserve 
component, which is completely our intent, then the way that the 
bed-down proceeds will have to be assessed and evolved over time. 
But there is clearly an intent to bed down across all three compo- 
nents. 

Senator Donnelly. As we look at the Commission report and as 
we look forward in changing the Active and Reserve component 
mixes, what are the training and responsiveness and dwell time 
issues that you are going to have to take into consideration as the 
mix may change from like 60-something/30-something to maybe 60/ 
40, 58/42, that kind of thing? 

General Welsh. Sir, the one benefit the Air Force has is that for 
an individual airman, we measure readiness the same way. Our 
Reserve component units are equally ready to do the mission when 
they are fully trained as their Active Duty units are, and we try 
to keep individuals fully trained, all the time. One of the hidden 
success stories in our Air Force is the ability of the Guard and Re- 
serve to keep those aircrews and the people who support are 
trained to the same level as the Active-Duty Force. It is not easy. 
They do phenomenally well at this. It is why for the last 14 years 
we have been able to support an incredible rotational presence with 
volunteers and from the Reserve component. 

Going forward, we have to make sure we are able to continue to 
do that. Some of that is based on the fact that we have experienced 
people in the Reserve component who are grown in the Active com- 
ponent and then migrate to the Reserve component. That strong 
Active component has to be a focus, as does the transition into the 
Reserve component planning. All of those are things that the Com- 
mission addresses in their report and are areas that we fully agree 
with. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you both. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Wicker. 
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Senator Wicker. Thank you very much, and thank you both for 
returning to testify so soon after your previous visit to this com- 
mittee. 

Before we get to the topic of this hearing today, I want to briefly 
mention that I visited mainland Japan and also Okinawa during 
the break to review our security posture in Asia. My trip included 
a visit to the 18th Wing at Kadena Air Base on Okinawa, which 
is located a few hundred miles from North Korea and from China 
and Taiwan. 

During my visit, I met with our frontline fighter pilots, special 
operators, combat search and rescue crews, and intelligence profes- 
sionals. Without a doubt, I can say that air superiority is a vital 
element of our pivot to Asia, and all Americans should be proud of 
these troops working in the region. 

Now, let me return to a subject that we visited earlier, and it has 
everything to do with this topic of this hearing, and that is, Keesler 
AFB. Madam Secretary, you will be visiting Keesler on May 29. Of 
course, we in Mississippi are proud of Keesler and the fact that 
they won the 2013 Air Force Installation Excellence Award. We 
look forward to hosting you in Mississippi and on the Gulf Coast. 

I want to restate my belief that the Air Force Total Force plans, 
proposal to relocate C-130J aircraft from Keesler AFB to Little 
Rock is shortsighted. This move will adversely impact our intra- 
theater airlift capability at a time when our Services are evolving 
toward a more rotational deployment model. I believe the Air Force 
must make force structure decisions based on long-term global 
force requirements, as well as concrete and defensible data. 

I am sticking to my script because I am choosing my words care- 
fully this morning. 

I am convinced that the transfer of C-130Js from Keesler will 
not actually produce promised financial savings since a new airlift 
group would have to be physically established at Little Rock. It 
seems to me that establishing a new group at Little Rock would, 
in fact, cost additional dollars because it would require the costly 
relocation of military and civilian full-time employees. The num- 
bers just do not add up to savings. 

During our Air Force posture hearing on April 10, I asked the 
Air Force to provide this committee and my office with written an- 
swers to specific questions about the proposed Keesler C-130J 
move. Our committee has not received these answers. So I hope 
you will commit to getting answers back to me perhaps before the 
end of the week. 

At his nomination hearing on March 11, General Paul J. Selva, 
USAF, nominated to be the Commander of U.S. Transportation 
Command, provided an answer to a question for the record to this 
committee that states, “there is no cost to move 10 C-130Js from 
Keesler to Little Rock. In fact, there are savings associated with 
this move, with the largest coming from the merger of real power.” 

However, following a meeting with Lieutenant General Jackson 
of the Air Force Reserve, the Air Force Reserve Command provided 
a written response to Congressman Steven Palazzo of Mississippi. 
That said: “keeping the 10 C-130Js at Keesler AFB would save 209 
positions.” I understand that these positions are new overhead po- 
sitions composed of medical personnel support and group staff. 
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Who is this committee to believe? Who is Congressman Palazzo’s 
committee to believe? General Selva, who said during his nomina- 
tion hearing on March 11 that moving the C-130Js to Little Rock 
would save jobs? The written response from the Air Force Reserve 
Command saying that keeping the aircraft at Keesler AFB will 
save 209 jobs? 

I hope you can see why Senators would be confused by these con- 
flicting statements. I would also hope you would go back and relook 
this entire proposal that appears not to be rooted in any financial 
savings at all. 

Finally, I would point out to members of this committee, Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. Ranking Member, that the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations do not specifically endorse or recommend the trans- 
fer of C-130Js based at Keesler. In fact, the C-130Js at Keesler 
are already part of one of the most successful total force installa- 
tions in the country, with Active and Reserve component airmen 
working seamlessly together. All of the efficiencies and synergies 
the Air Force would hope to obtain at Little Rock are already in 
place at Keesler. As such, I do not buy the Air Force total force jus- 
tification for moving the C-130s to Little Rock. 

I do not expect to resolve this issue this morning at this hearing, 
but I strongly suggest. General and Madam Secretary, that it 
would be prudent for the Air Force to consider keeping these air- 
craft at Keesler in order to provide the best value to the warfighter 
and the taxpayers. 

In summary, from either a Total Force consideration or the con- 
sideration of taxpayers’ dollars, this move from Keesler to Little 
Rock simply does not add up. 

I thank the committee for their indulgence in this respect. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Wicker. 

Senator Manchin. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank the witnesses for their testimony before the com- 
mittee today. Your leadership has demonstrated success in both 
self-evaluation as a Service to find improvements and in enhancing 
the partnership between all of your components. 

With that. General, if I may, I am very impressed by the Air 
Force and the Air National Guard partnership that you all have 
been able to work a little bit better than some of our other 
branches. I appreciate that very much, both on domestic and inter- 
national missions. 

General Alexander, former head of the U.S. Cyber Command, the 
Director of the National Intelligence, James Clapper, and the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency Director, General Michael Flynn, have all 
stated that the Guard could play a huge role in the Nation’s cyber- 
security mission. 

The Commission recommended extensive use of Air Force Re- 
serve airmen for the cyber mission. 

I understand the Air Force requested $40 million as part of an 
unfunded priority list of five Air National Guard cyber protection 
teams. 

How many Air National Guard cyber units are there currently, 
sir? 
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General Welsh. Senator, we have six currently, and we are look- 
ing at how do we expand that capability over time. I was recently 
in Washington State. For example, just to highlight the way this 
can work, a number of the members of the cyber squadron there 
work at places like Google, and so they bring incredible expertise 
onto the job every day. That is what we are looking to take advan- 
tage of 

Senator Manchin. That is what we were looking at, how would 
these units best be able to participate as part of the front line of 
the defense in cyber on the Homeland. You are trying to integrate 
that, I would say, with using the expertise we have in the field. 

Also, General, the Army’s special operations Guard units in West 
Virginia have, in the testimony of Admiral McRaven, performed 
magnificently. I am interested in the special operations units of the 
Air National Guard and Reserve. One Commission recommendation 
was to increase Guard and Reserve presence through greater inte- 
gration. The downsizing of the Army, however, is projected to affect 
the training and readiness of the National Guard. As the Air Force 
downsizes, will training and readiness also be affected for units of 
Air Force special operations? 

General Welsh. Yes, sir. The special operations community and 
the platforms and people inside it are part of the current Total 
Force analysis that we have ongoing right now to determine would 
it benefit from a greater shift in the Reserve component or would 
it not. The problem is we cannot shift everything more and more 
in the Reserve component. We have to decide where the best places 
are. That is what our analysis is focused on. But the special oper- 
ations community has performed superbly in both the Active Duty 
and the Reserve component, and we are looking right now whether 
we can move more into the Reserve component. 

Senator Manchin. This is for either one of you. I keep looking 
at cost-effectiveness and just as a private citizen, as a business per- 
son, looking at it, would the Guard not be the best bang for our 
buck in support of our regular Air Force and other Services? I am 
just saying that for some reason the cuts seem to be dispropor- 
tionate. It does not make any sense if they are more cost-effective. 

Ms. James. The National Guard and Reserve, though people 
might debate the preciseness of it, they are without question less 
expensive than the Active Duty, provided they are not being used 
all the time. If they are being used all the time, essentially that 
equates to two things. We are going to be studying additional 
areas, and cyber is front and square in that. We are preparing to 
stand up some new cyber units as an immediate impact in fiscal 
year 2015, but we are not done yet with cyber. That is an addi- 
tional area that we think will bear fruit going forward. 

I do want to also say that cost is an important element, but it 
is not the only element, as we look at this total equation. Maybe, 
General Welsh, you could elaborate on that. 

General Welsh. Sir, I think one of the things the Commission’s 
report highlights is that the Active Duty component is not a sec- 
ondary consideration here. If you are looking at Active versus Re- 
serve component, the idea that a Reserve component squadron of 
any type is more available, more prepared, more ready to walk out 
the door to do the Nation’s business than an Active squadron, is 
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simply not true. That is not why they are in the Reserve compo- 
nent. They are extremely capable, but you have to have a model 
that balances that cost efficiency with the responsiveness that the 
Nation and the missions we do demand. We can build that. We are 
just trying to figure out exactly how does that model look. 

Senator Manchin. My last question would be on private contrac- 
tors within the Air Force. I have been trying to get answers on how 
many contractors you have branch-by-branch. Do you know how 
many private contractors that you have working or have within the 
Air Force? 

Ms. James. I will say I do not know that off the top of my head, 
but I could come back to you for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Although the Air Force contracts with private companies for the performance of 
commercial activities, the Air Force does not track or maintain the number of con- 
tractor employees working within the Air Force. However, the Air Force is improv- 
ing the ability to track contractor full-time equivalents (FTE) based on previous con- 
gressional direction. The Air Force obligated approximately $24.6 billion for service 
contracts equating to an estimated 136,200 contractor FTEs in our Fiscal Year 2013 
Inventory of Contract Services input to the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD). 
Approximately 26 percent of this estimate is based on contractor provided man-hour 
data into our Contract Manpower Reporting Application with the remaining 75 per- 
cent based on the OSD-developed average cost methodology. 

Ms. James. I will also say this, though. We, of course, have a 
challenge from the Secretary of Defense to reduce headquarters by 
20 percent in terms of the money over 5 years. What we are doing 
in the Air Force is not over 5 years. We are going to get it done 
basically over 1 year. We are going to do better than 20 percent re- 
duction. Contractors will be a piece of that. It will be more than 
contractors, but we are aggressively going over headquarters reduc- 
tions to include contractors. 

Senator Manchin. My concern was that basically men and 
women in uniform perform the same function, can do it, I think, 
much more cost-effective and better than anybody else can do it. 
I have seen a lot of the cutbacks in the military as far as men and 
women in uniform. Contractors have not been cut back proportion- 
ately. In fact, in some areas they have grown. I am very much con- 
cerned about that. If you all could, let me know where you stand 
on that and what your plans are and how it works into your budg- 
et. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Manchin. 

Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Madam Secretary and General Welsh, thanks for your commit- 
ment and your service. 

We are going through some very difficult times, obviously. As we 
talked about during your posture hearing, you have some tough de- 
cisions you are having to make while we are trying not to be too 
much of a problem on this side of the dais. Obviously, it is incum- 
bent on us to ask those tough questions about the tough decisions 
that you made. I want to comment on what I have heard you say 
here today because you are so focused on the Reserve component. 

I see you have General Jackson with you. General Welsh. He is 
a great asset to the Air Force, as well as to the Reserve. I had the 
opportunity to meet with him briefly, a very focused meeting last 
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week relative to what is going on specifically at Robins, as well as 
specifically in the Reserve today, and the direction in which he and 
the two of you together are taking the Reserve. 

I also had a chance to meet with our JSTARS folks. We had the 
TAG, and General Jim Butterworth is obviously very focused on 
that issue. As I told the folks at JSTARS, we knew that we were 
buying an old platform when we bought the 707s. I just wish that 
we had made the decision that you are making today 5 years ago. 
I know we were being called upon then. The demand on JSTARS 
was really very strong, but that demand is not going to weaken. 
Whether it is another conflict we ultimately are engaged in or 
whether it is the drug wars, there are just so many uses for that 
weapons system. I think the decision is probably the right decision. 
I just wish we had made it 5 years ago. That does not help us 
today. 

But the fact of the matter is I remain concerned. General, as I 
expressed to you during the posture hearing, that as we transition 
to the business jet platform, I am really concerned that this $73 
million that we have in the budget today is not going to be suffi- 
cient to move us in the direction which you outlined that we need 
to go. That is, by 2021 we are back up to the full component of 
platforms that we have today. 

While I am going to be gone by the time we start considering this 
again, I do know your concern and your belief that this is one of 
the more important platforms that we have. Obviously, it was one 
of the top programs in your priority list. I simply say that I urge 
you to remain focused on that. As we move forward in this budget 
cycle, I want to make sure we do everything we can to provide you 
with the right number of resources to get us to that ultimate goal 
in 2021. 

But it is not a part of this, as I said to you before the hearing. 
I had a great meeting with General Bruce Litchfield. He is doing 
a terrific job on the depot side. While there was a lot of anxiety at 
Hill and Robins about the movement of a three-star to Tinker and 
downgrading, the feeling was the downgrading from a two-star to 
a one-star — this thing is working like I envisioned it would work. 
General Litchfield is providing the right kind of leadership at ex- 
actly the right time for the three depots. I am confident they are 
all going to get just stronger over the years. Particularly with the 
lack of funding to buy new weapons systems, it just means that we 
are going to have to maintain a lot of old systems for a long time 
to come. With his leadership, particularly his vision for making 
sure that our depots do it the right way, we are going to position 
the Air Force depots for the long term to be the strongest depots 
across the system. I was very pleased to hear his comments and 
his vision. Madam Secretary and General Welsh, about the future 
of the maintenance of Air Force weapons systems. 

I am pleased to hear. Madam Secretary, you particularly alluding 
to the fact of this integration. We have proven with a blended wing 
of JSTARS that it can work. There was a lot of angst on both sides, 
the Active Air Force as well as the Guard, when we put that wing 
together, but it has worked. We have proven through that process, 
as well as through the activation of reservists in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan, that we do have a blended force today that can carry out any 
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mission that is given to either the Reserve, the Guard, or the Ac- 
tive Duty folks. The Active Duty now understands that those 
Guard and Reserve folks can come in and immediately pick up the 
banner. 

What I particularly like about what you said is that you are 
going to take more advantage of the private sector and particularly 
in the area of cybersecurity, which is our next battlefield. I think 
we all agree that that is the most likely, although usually we are 
wrong about that. But we have to be so focused on cyber now, and 
there is so much talent in the private sector that if you do take ad- 
vantage of it and bring them in for what you need, let them go 
back to the private sector, and continue to have that free flow, that 
just makes all the sense in the world to me. I am pleased to hear 
you are thinking that way about the future of the Guard and Re- 
serve and their relationship with the Active Duty. 

You covered this, but just to make sure we are on the record. 
General Jackson and I looked at the military construction project 
that we are going to have in the next budget. It is going to be a 
splendid building that we are going to be moving the Reserve to. 
Just to make sure there is no doubt in the minds of anybody. 
Madam Secretary, General Welsh, it is my understanding from 
what you have said publicly and privately that the one portion of 
the Commission’s report you disagree with is basically the disestab- 
lishment of the Reserve over any period of time. Maybe reconfig- 
uration. I understand that. But I want to make sure there is no 
doubt about your clarity on that point. Madam Secretary? 

Ms. James. I absolutely do not agree with the disestablishment 
of the Reserve Command until and unless such time perhaps in the 
future that we had really totally cracked the integration nut so 
well that we would no longer need a team of people who currently 
are at that command who are specialized in taking care of 70,000 
reservists. It is a big job and it is something that we have to con- 
tinue at least for the immediate future. I keep saying in the dis- 
tance because integration is the name of the game, and if there 
would be a way to evolve to such a point in the future, we should 
at least be open to that. 

Senator Chambliss. General, any additional comment? 

General Welsh. No, sir. I agree with that. 

If the question is about the Air Force Reserve at large, I abso- 
lutely would not ever support getting rid of the Air Force Reserve. 

Senator Chambliss. The other question. Is there any question in 
the mind of either one of you about the reception of the Active- 
Duty Force of Guard and Reserves coming in and standing side-by- 
side with them with the training and the preparation that they 
now get for the mission that they are being assigned and inte- 
grating with the Active-Duty Force? 

General Welsh. Senator, I do not think so. I think the training 
is good. I think one of the things that the Commission recommends 
in terms of better integration that we wholeheartedly support is 
the idea that we have to look hard at should we have multiple com- 
missioning sources, for example, our commissioning programs. 
Should we have different noncomissioned officer professional mili- 
tary education programs, or should we integrate that to create this 
continuum of service across the components and train and develop 
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our people in more similar and integrated ways? So that is the way 
we think we should have it. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just say that I appreciate both of your being here. Sec- 
retary James, we are very much looking forward to your coming to 
New Hampshire on Friday. I look forward to joining you there. 

I fully agree with the comments that have been made not only 
by Senator Chambliss but others around the table that we have a 
great opportunity in the Reserve component when it comes to en- 
hancing our cyber capabilities. If we can harness those resources 
in the private sector, I think we have an opportunity to really en- 
hance the workforce of the Air Force on this incredibly important 
issue and certain threat to our Nation that I know all of us want 
to work toward. 

I also wanted to say for both of you and also to the members of 
the Commission that I thought that this Commission report was 
very well done. I think that the work that you are both doing and 
the thoughts you have on implementing the Commission are impor- 
tant. I think it also highlights the coordination and importance of 
the relationship between the Active Duty, Guard, and Reserve. 

Let me just say that we are glad you are not going to eliminate 
the Air Force Reserve anytime soon. I know that Colonel Graham 
appreciates that as well. 

But in any event, the thing about the report that really struck 
me is that in the report itself, the work of the Pease Air National 
Guard 157th Air Refueling Squadron was highlighted, and it was 
highlighted in a way that I think demonstrates some of the coordi- 
nation that has been happening between the Active Duty and the 
Guard and Reserve. In the actual report, there was a farewell 
speech by a former commander of the active associate unit to the 
64th Air Refueling Wing talking about what he had learned from 
his time at the New Hampshire Air National Guard and how much 
he — in that experience of being an Active Duty commander who 
was associated with the Guard unit at the 157th Air Refueling 
Wing, that he really came to appreciate the importance and the 
ethic of the Guard and Reserve and the amount of organization and 
coordination. It was, I thought, very inspiring and also an example 
of what we can accomplish — not only have accomplished but will 
continue to accomplish to a greater extent in some of the rec- 
ommendations that have been made by this Commission. 

Secretary James and General Welsh, we are very proud of the 
work being done by the 157th and looking forward, when you come 
on Friday, to highlighting what is happening at Pease and also the 
preparedness that they have put into being named as the Guard 
unit that will receive the KC-46A. I look forward to seeing you in 
New Hampshire, and just would ask, is everything on track for the 
KC-46A? 

Ms. James. Yes. 

Senator Ayotte. Fantastic. That was an easy answer. 
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General Welsh. We will actually start flying in June the first 
test sortie for the first test aircraft. There are four on the produc- 
tion line now. Everything is on schedule. 

Senator Ayotte. Terrific. Thanks. 

Chairman Levin. They are entitled to one easy answer at least. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Ayotte. Usually I am asking all the easy questions too. 

Chairman Levin. I do not mean from you. I mean, overall, one. 

Senator Ayotte. It could probably be said so for me too. 

But I thank you both. This Commission report is important. I ap- 
preciate your testimony today and look forward to seeing you in 
New Hampshire. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Do both of you agree that the Commission process has probably 
been more helpful than harmful? 

Ms. James. It is too bad that there was the friction that caused 
the need to stand up a Commission, but the actual Commission re- 
port, the commissioners, the work was very helpful. 

General Welsh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. General Welsh, I have a parochial interest 
here since I am in the Air Force. I just really think you have been 
a good commander for the Air Force. I just want you to know that, 
that we have had our problems and you have been a very good, 
“speaking truth to power” Chief of Staff. 

Secretary James, I have nothing but high marks for you. 

Sequestration. As we talk about how to rearrange the Air Force, 
regardless of funding problems — I think that is part of what the 
Commission did. Right? Most of this has nothing to do with money. 
Is that true? Structural changes. How much of this is driven by 
money, the lack of money, in terms of the Commission’s report? 

General Welsh. Sir, the Commission’s report, I think, could have 
been done when we had plenty of money. Those inputs would have 
been great 

Senator Graham. I want to put that in one bucket, that this is 
really about structural changes. 

I think you get it about the Air Force Reserve. We just put the 
Chief of the Guard Bureau on the Joint Chiefs of Staff to have a 
stronger voice for the Guard when it comes to national security 
matters. I think the idea of trying to take the chain of command 
and absorb the Air Force Reserve and not have its own structure 
would probably deny you some information you might need other- 
wise, or at least some control over the force. But you are on top 
of that. 

Now, let us talk about the Air Force in terms of budgets. I do 
not want to lose sight of this. Maybe we should have a commission 
to look at what kind of Air Force we would have if sequestration 
went into effect, but we do not really need that commission. Tell 
us. General, if we do not fix sequestration beyond the next 2 years, 
what kind of Air Force will we have? 

General Welsh. Senator, the decisions that we have reached and 
the recommendations we made in the 2015 budget are intended to 
prepare the Air Force for returning, as the law directs, to seques- 
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tered funding levels in 2016. If we cannot make the reductions and 
divestitures t^hat we talked about in both people and hardware over 
the next 2 years, we will have an Air Force in fiscal year 2016 that 
we cannot afford to train or operate. It will look like it did last year 
with 33 squadrons sitting on the ramp, or worse, for the entire 
year. We have to balance this Air Force to a size that we can afford 
to train, operate, and we have to modernize over time or we become 
basically irrelevant against the threat 10 years from now. 

Senator Graham. The 2-year adjustments that you need better 
prepare you, but if you got everything you wanted in the next 2 
years, you would still have a major problem if sequestration kicks 
back in. Right? 

General Welsh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Graham. Over time, it would be pretty devastating to 
the Air Force as we know it today? 

General Welsh. Sir, as you can hear from the discussions on 
every issue, it changes the Air Force. 

Senator Graham. There is a parochial nature of Congress which 
is, I am sure, frustrating for managers, but it is part of democracy. 
The airframes that we have in our State we tend to know better. 
We tend to know the people. So we push back. I understand that. 
That is part of democracy. 

But what I want to focus the committee on is if we implemented 
everything in this recommendation, that is no substitute for fixing 
sequestration. Is that correct. Secretary James? 

Ms. James. That is correct. 

Senator Graham. From your point of view, what would we be 
doing to the Air Force if we kick back in sequestration in 2016? 

Ms. James. To sum it up, I fear we would be a far less capable 
Air Force of meeting the national strategy requirements that we 
have. I fear that we would be a less ready Air Force to the point 
where we would still step up to the plate, do our best, but we 
would put more people’s lives at risk, we would put more aircraft 
at risk, and so forth because we would be less ready and less capa- 
ble. 

Senator Graham. Let us say. General Welsh, if for some reason 
the negotiations with the Iranians broke down and we had to use 
military force, no boots-on-the-ground but air power and sea power, 
to stop the nuclear program in Iran from maturing, if that situa- 
tion arose 10 years from now, what capability would we lose to deal 
with an Iran because of sequestration? 

General Welsh. Sir, all the things that have been negatively im- 
pacted over the last 10 years of our activity in the Middle East, 
which have basically been the high-end part of the Air Force, the 
ability to operate against a very capable, more technically-pro- 
ficient threat, the capability to operate integrated air defense net- 
works against more advanced fighter aircraft to actually drop 
weapons on a broader scale than a few targets a day, all the things 
that make an Air Force capable of fighting an air campaign, those 
are the things we have not been doing. 

Senator Graham. We would have less stealth capability over 
time, not more. Is that correct? 

General Welsh. Sir, we would have less capability and capacity 
in every mission area. 
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Senator Graham. Do you see a static nature of the enemies of 
the country over the next 10 years, or do you think they are going 
to improve their offense and defensive capabilities? 

General Welsh. Sir, I believe it is undeniable that they will im- 
prove. That is why we must modernize. Not modernizing an air 
force for a super power is not an option if you want to be success- 
ful. 

Senator Graham. If you had to sum up the effect of sequestration 
on the ability of the Air Force to fly, fight, and win, would you 
agree with me it would be the biggest blow to the Air Force in 
peacetime in the history of the country? 

General Welsh. Sir, it would certainly be the biggest blow in the 
history of the Air Force. My concern is not that we would still fly, 
fight, and win, but that it would be more costly, and the costs 
would come in terms of the men and women who 

Senator Graham. Do we put winning at risk? 

General Welsh. Sir, I think winning is at risk now in some sce- 
narios. That is what sequester does to us. 

Senator Graham. Secretary James, do you agree with the state- 
ment of General Welsh that if we go forward with sequestration, 
we will be doing the most damage, far beyond what any enemy has 
been able to do to the U.S. Air Force in terms of capability? 

Ms. James. I do. 

Senator Graham. Congress will have shot down more planes 
than any enemy of the Nation. Congress would reduce capability 
beyond anything that our adversaries possess. Would that be a fair 
statement? 

Ms. James. Sequestration will compromise our national security 
too much. I hate to put it all on the side of one part of government, 
but you can hear us. We do not want sequestration. 

Senator Graham. I will just close out. In my view. Congress 
would be doing more damage to the Air Force than any enemy, 
present or future. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Graham. 

I am going to call on Senator Shaheen. The votes have started, 
and as soon as she is done, if there is no one else back, she would 
then excuse the two of you. I just want to add my thanks to you. 

Congress has passed a law which makes no sense called seques- 
tration. You have to live with it. That is a different issue in a way 
for the structural changes that have been recommended by the 
Commission, but nonetheless, you have addressed them this morn- 
ing because of questions. You have done the very best job you could 
with sequestration. You have used your best judgment. We may not 
agree with all your judgment, but now it is thrown in our lap for 
the next couple of months to try to pass a bill. 

I just want to thank you both for the way in which you have 
tried to deal with the menu that has been delivered to you by this 
restaurant. 

We will stand adjourned if no one is back as soon as Senator 
Shaheen is done with her questions. Then at that point, she can 
excuse the two of you. Thank you both. 

Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you very much. Chairman Levin. 
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Thank you both, Secretary James and General Welsh, for being 
here and for all of the good work that you are doing. I have to say 
I share Senator Levin’s comments about the need to address se- 
questration and hopefully this committee can help lead the way 
with the Senate and we can roll back those automatic cuts and put 
in place something that makes more sense. 

Chairman Levin. Forgive the interruption. Apparently I did not 
make it clear that we will be getting to the second panel the best 
we can. I guess I did not make that clear. So thank you. 

Senator Shaheen. The Commission discusses receiving feedback 
from a variety of outlets regarding the potential of the Reserve 
component of the Air Force. Obviously, I know Senator Ayotte has 
already raised our pride in New Hampshire with the Air Guard 
and the 157th Air Refueling Wing. This is something that we pay 
close attention to. 

In fact, the report states — and I quote — “these assertions were so 
unanimous and came from so many disparate sources that the 
Commission could not discount them.” 

I wonder. Secretary James, if you could talk a little bit more 
about the untapped potential of the Air Force’s Reserve component 
and what you might see in the future to better utilize this capacity. 

Ms. James. I do in the aggregate still see that there is untapped 
potential, and by the end of this year in time for the next budget 
submission, we will have methodically gone through mission-by- 
mission many more categories and have a more complete plan to 
tap that potential of the National Guard, the Reserve, but still hav- 
ing a healthy Active Duty. Right? It is always getting that right 
balance and right mix. 

As the Chief said earlier, we have probably reviewed 40 to 50 
percent already. A good deal of that or some of that at least is re- 
flected in our fiscal year 2015 plan which is before you, as well as 
the 2016 to 2019 5-year plan that you also have access to. 

There is more to go. We are going to be looking at everything 
from additional cyber to security police to bombers and fighters. 
There is a whole panoply of work that is yet ahead, and we have 
this core team which is called the TF-C. It is a follow-on to that 
initial tiger team of generals. Active Duty, Guard, and Reserve, 
that we stood up. We now have a new group of Active Duty, Guard, 
and Reserve generals who are helping lead the charge and helping 
us study it and helping us staff the ideas. 

I mentioned I am going to be getting together with this group 
regularly. I have already started, but I want to keep that up. The 
Chief is going to be doing the same thing. That way we will be con- 
tinuing to drive the train and bring a sense of urgency to the table. 

Senator Shaheen. That is great. 

Did you have anything to add. General Welsh? 

General Welsh. No, ma’am. 

One quick thing. The TF-C is just an indication that we are con- 
tinuing it before we make it permanent. We had to free up some 
Active Duty one-star positions so that we could legally put people 
full-time onto the Air Staff as general officers. There are some laws 
that limit us there in how many general officers we can have work- 
ing on the Air Staff. We have found those positions. The next group 
of people in this job will be there on a permanent change of station 
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type of assignment so we can have a little more continuity over 
time in those three positions that are driving this train. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 

Secretary James, I know you are going to be in New Hampshire 
on Friday to see firsthand the 157th Refueling Squadron. But one 
of the things that I thought was impressive in the Commission’s re- 
port was how favorably it talks to the value of active associations 
and the integration that has happened at Pease with respect to the 
Active Duty and Reserve. I wonder if you can talk a little bit more 
about that and about the Air Force’s plans for moving them for- 
ward. 

Ms. James. Associations in which we have essentially a squad- 
ron’s worth of aircraft which is then shared by some combination 
of Active Duty, Guard, and Reserve has been a great advancement 
for us in the area of integration. I mentioned earlier that we have 
gone over time from, I think it is, 102 to 124. So currently we have 
124 separate associations of one type or another across the country. 
We are learning the lessons and tweaking all of the time, studying 
what we have done, and hoping to do more in the future. Of course, 
as you mentioned, we have committed, in terms of bedding down 
new aircraft, the KC-46, the F-35, and so forth. We want to con- 
tinue this forward in very much a Total Force spirit. 

Senator Shaheen. Good. Thank you very much. 

The report also notes that the Air Force generally does not incor- 
porate Homeland security demands from governors. Sometimes it 
struggles to meet day-to-day requirements both at home and 
abroad. I wonder. General Welsh, if you can talk about to what ex- 
tent the Air Force incorporates Homeland demands into its force 
structure planning. 

General Welsh. Senator, one of the things that General Frank 
Grass has been trying to do at the National Guard Bureau is help 
us with the issue of not having a set of defined requirements for 
title 32 support. If we had those, whether they were by State, re- 
gional, whatever they were, we could ensure that the right force 
structure is available to meet those needs. Right now, we do not 
have those defined requirements. A lot of work is being done within 
the Guard Bureau and with the States to produce that, and we are 
looking forward to seeing it. 

Clearly, it is our job to support the governors with Air Force 
force structure in some component whenever it is necessary. Every- 
one in the Active component lives in a State somewhere, and I 
want my family in that State to have great support when the 
Guard or Reserve are called up to assist the governor as well. This 
is in all of our best interests. 

Senator Shaheen. Is this something that you think this com- 
mittee ought to look at better defining in statute? 

General Welsh. Senator, I think you would need to check with 
General Grass. I do not know the current status of this, but I know 
that this effort has been underway for a year at least and probably 
longer than that. But if they can identify those requirements, I 
think everyone would have a little more clarity into what is actu- 
ally required to support the governors’ needs because they vary, as 
you well know, by State and by region. 
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Senator Shaheen [presiding]. My time is up, and thank you both 
very much for your panel. 

I think we will recess until the chairman comes back. Then we 
will take up the second panel. Thank you all. [Recess.] 

Chairman Levin. We are going to come to order without cer- 
tainty as to how many of us are going to get back at what point. 
Many of you are already familiar, for better or worse, with the way 
in which we sometimes have to operate. I will apologize for it, but 
I think you all are probably familiar with the way this place oper- 
ates or does not operate. 

I know that Senator Inhofe is on his way back. I believe he want- 
ed us to soldier on here, so we will. 

General McCarthy, we are going to call on you as Chair of the 
Commission to kick this off, and then we will see if other Commis- 
sion Members want to contribute. Thank you all again for your 
service. I made some comments about this commitment you made 
and the recommendations you delivered were very positive. I think 
the Air Force also, from testimony this morning and from other 
meetings, has indicated they find that this work is very helpful to 
them. General, please begin. 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. DENNIS M. MCCARTHY, USMCR (RET.), 

CHAIR, NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE STRUCTURE OF 

THE AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY HON. ERIN C. CONATON, 

VICE CHAIR; HON. R.L. ‘LES’ BROWNLEE, MEMBER; DR. 

JANINE A. DAVIDSON, MEMBER; DR. MARGARET C. HAR- 
RELL, MEMBER; GEN. RAYMOND E. JOHNS, JR., USAF (RET.); 

AND LTG HARRY M. ‘BUD’ WYATT HI, ANG (RET.) 

Mr. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On behalf of all of 
my colleagues, thanks to you and the members of the committee for 
allowing us to testify today. I would ask that our written testimony 
be included in the record. 

Chairman Levin. It will be. 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Chairman, as you pointed out earlier this 
morning, the statute that created the Commission set forth six spe- 
cific issues that we were to consider. We did our utmost to address 
each of them directly and to provide actionable recommendations. 

In summary, our recommendations flow from three main find- 
ings. 

First, that today’s Air Reserve components — and I stress today’s 
Air Reserve components — with the full concurrence of the great 
Americans who serve in those components comprise an operational 
reserve, not the strategic reserve of former years. 

Second, that the three components of the Air Force all meet a 
single standard of readiness and capability. 

Third, that many of the laws, regulations, and personnel man- 
agement systems in effect today were designed for the strategic re- 
serve era of a previous century. 

These findings led us to 42 separate but, we believe, mutually 
supporting recommendations that revolve around 2 central themes: 
integration and rebalancing. Greater integration of the three com- 
ponents will lower risk to the Nation, will give all airmen more 
flexible opportunities to serve, and we believe will save money. Re- 
balancing the Air Force or changing the mix of full-time and part- 
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time personnel will allow more efficient use of the Total Force, will 
provide a better mix of experience within units, and will create 
more opportunities to leverage the unique skills and talents that 
are found in all three Air Force components. 

The integration and rebalancing that we recommend will require 
a number of enabling actions. These enabling actions are needed to 
change laws, regulations, and policies that worked when members 
of the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard met 1 weekend 
a month and for 2 weeks of summer training. But today’s oper- 
ational reserve, especially as it becomes more integrated with the 
Active Duty component, needs new regulations and controls. Areas 
such as duty and pay status rules, higher tenure limits, and unnec- 
essarily rigid barriers between title 10 and title 32 forces all should 
be reexamined. 

Not all the enabling actions will come in law. Air Force regula- 
tions must be reexamined and revised where necessary to reflect 
the one Air Force envisioned by Secretary James and General 
Welsh. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the work done by the Commission 
and our staff. We are all anxious to respond to your questions and 
to those of your colleagues. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of the National Commission on the 
Structure of the Air Force follows:] 

Prepared Statement by The National Commission on the Structure of the 

Air Force 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, and members of the committee: We 
have had the honor and privilege of serving as members of the National Committee 
on the Structure of the Air Force, which you established in the National Defense 
Authorization Act to address issues that arose during your consideration of our U.S. 
Air Force’s proposed budget for fiscal year 2013. 

On behalf of our staff we thank you for the opportunity to serve in this capacity, 
to testify here today, and to respond to your questions on our report and rec- 
ommendations. 

We have been gratified and reassured by the breadth of positive comment that 
our work has received since its delivery on January 30, from members of the Senate 
and the House, leadership of the Air Force, Governors, and other interested citizens, 
and, most importantly, individual airmen across our Total Force. While it would be 
unrealistic to expect that any set of meaningful recommendations could achieve 
unanimous praise, we believe that this reception generally affirms that our delibera- 
tions and conclusions are in the mainstream of informed opinion, and we are 
pleased that Secretary James and General Welsh are giving serious thought to our 
work and leaning forward towards implementation in a number of ways that are 
consistent with our themes and recommendations. 

It has been very helpful to gain insight from the Secretary and the Chief of Staff 
on their current thinking with regard to our proposals regarding integration of the 
total force. They seem ready to move towards a rebalanced force that meets chal- 
lenging budget realities through a further focus on the cost-effective options inher- 
ent in the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard. 

Our findings and the 42 recommendations we presented are a holistic roadmap 
to improving our national security by making full use of the tremendous depth of 
talent available in all 3 Air Force components. In implementing the advice that this 
Commission has provided to Congress, the President, the Department of Defense 
(DOD), and the Arr Force, it is paramount that our report not be viewed as a wish 
list of ideas. We intended them to form a coherent, cohesive, and achievable whole. 
As we will explain more fully in this testimony, the recommendations can be clus- 
tered into specific areas of force structure improvements that, if allowed to work in 
tandem, will lead to an end state of total force integration, better force management, 
and improved national security. 

From the outset we recognized that the Commission’s primary purpose was to en- 
sure that the United States of America has the strongest and most effective Air 
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Force possible in these most dangerous times. The statutory charter required us to 
consider these specific issues: 

• the requirements of combatant commanders, 

• the balance between Active and Reserve components, 

• the capacity for homeland defense and disaster assistance, 

• the need for the regular Air Force to provide a base of trained personnel 
for the Reserve components, 

• the force structure sufficient to meet operational tempo goals of 1:2 for 
the Active component and 1:6 for the Reserve components, and 

• the means to balance affordability, efficiency, effectiveness, capability, 
and readiness. 

Over the course of our research and analysis — especially as we expanded our 
scope heyond the beltway by visiting installations and talking to personnel of all 
ranks and components — we realized there were two other overarching issues we 
needed to address: how to make the most of the skills, experience and, most impor- 
tantly, the resolve of the men and women serving in every component of the Air 
Force; and how to maximize the teixpayers’ investment in those exceptionally 
trained and dedicated airmen. 

Both require a longer perspective on force and resource management than merely 
slashing end strength, which we realize is a decision no Service likes to make. The 
ultimate goal of our analysis and subsequent recommendations is to optimize the 
Total Air Force, preserve capacity, and maintain a strong and broadly capable Air 
Force. We found pathways to achieving these ends through total force integration, 
improved force management that allows the Air Force to maintain its current capac- 
ity at reduced cost, and better coordination among Federal and State entities in the 
area of defense support for civil authorities. 

While ours is a forward-looking report, we did look at the historical record, from 
the militia model used at the founding of the Nation all the way through the de- 
bates over the 2013 budget that led to the legislation creating this Commission. We 
looked at the foundations of the Air Force, the Air National Guard, and the Air 
Force Reserve. We concluded that the Nation and its Air Force are navigating a dif- 
ferent strategic and economic environment than existed 40 or 20 years ago, or even 
within the past decade. We are far beyond the era of the strictly “strategic Reserve”; 
we are in an era of a total operational Air Force. We are beyond a time of seemingly 
limitless resources; we are in a time when frugal fiscal management is not just a 
vital public trust, but a necessity. We are beyond the mindset of war as strictly an 
overseas enterprise; we must prepare for conflicts and dangers in space, cyberspace, 
and the Homeland. We are beyond the notion of measuring a nation’s defense pos- 
ture strictly in the number and range of projectiles it can deliver; we are in an era 
when creative management of the Nation’s military talent pool is an effective weap- 
on of war. 

One important thing that emerged from our review of history is confirmation that 
the Air Force has been a forward-looking service. It already has instituted and de- 
veloped a good model of integrated, multi-component forces: the “associate wings” 
in which Active and Air Reserve components share missions and equipment. The Air 
Force also has led the way among the Services in creating a viable total force in 
that all three components are held to the same standard of operational readiness. 
Additionally, the Air Expeditionary Force concept provides a model of rotational de- 
ployments that can and does rely on contributions from all components. 

The Commission determined that not only should the Air Force continue on the 
path it has already forged toward total force integration, but that it could pick up 
the pace of integration. Doing so will enhance the cross-component operational capa- 
bility it already is relying upon in both daily and surge operations. 

The Air Force took a significant step even before our Commission formed by char- 
tering a “Total Force Task Force.” The Commission met on several occasions with 
the Task Force leaders and our staffs coordinated continuously. The Air Force has 
now established a permanent, follow-on organization known as the Total Force Con- 
tinuum, and we have been encouraged by their apparent commitment to the imple- 
mentation of many of our recommendations. 

IMPLEMENTING COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although we did not specify in our report a specific sequence of implementation, 
it is clear that our recommendations lay out a series of changes in force structure 
and force management that will lead to a leaner and more streamlined organization 
comprised of integrated operational units and headquarters staffs. Since we deliv- 
ered our report on January 30, with further analysis factoring in the work the Air 
Force is already doing in its Total Force Continuum initiative, the Commission staff 
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has drafted an implementation strategy we believe could be a basis for a Total Force 
Continuum implementation plan. 

Our 42 recommendations can be clustered into 6 areas. Action on the majority of 
our recommendations should begin now, capitalizing on work we have been told is 
already under way. We see much transformational work coming in the first 2 years, 
and we envision early successes that will set the stage for future progress. Across 
the six clusters of recommendations, progress can continue simultaneously, but 
within each there must be some sequencing. 

Recommendation Clusters and Sequencing 

Cost Metrics: Recommendations 1, 36, and 37 

DOD should adopt one universal fully-burdened, life-cycle cost approach for calcu- 
lating military personnel costs (1), establish a single metric for measuring the per- 
sonnel tempo (PERSTEMPO) across the Total Eorce (36), and update the definition 
of non-deployment PERSTEMPO to account for all situations when an Air Reserve 
component airman may be unavailable for civilian responsibilities because of mili- 
tary obligations (37). Work on these three recommendations should begin imme- 
diately — the Cost Assessment and Program Evaluation (CAPE) office has already 
begun work on the life-cycle cost calculations — and could be implemented within 12 
to 18 months, ahead of fiscal year 2017 budgeting. 

Homeland Defense and Defense Support for Civil Authorities (DSCA): Rec- 
ommendations 22, 31, and 32 

The Secretary of Defense should revise its agreement with the Council of Gov- 
ernors to enable Air Eorce leadership to consult directly with the Council of Gov- 
ernors (22), a task which could be accomplished within this year. The President 
should direct the Departments of Defense and Homeland Security to develop with 
the Council of Governors national requirements for Homeland Security and Disaster 
Assistance (31). This recommendation should be initiated immediately with a vali- 
dated requirement lists for homeland security and disaster assistance accomplished 
by the end of fiscal year 2016. With such a list, DOD and the Air Force should treat 
Homeland Defense and DSCA as real priorities and governors as essential stake- 
holders in the planning process (32). 

Infrastructure: Recommendations 2 and 4 

In the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2015 and Defense Ap- 
propriations Act, Congress should allow the DOD increased flexibility in applying 
budget cuts across budget categories (2); such flexibility will be needed to accom- 
plish many of our manpower management recommendations. We believe Congress 
should also allow the Air Force flexibility in closing or warm basing some installa- 
tions (4), but this is an end-state recommendation over the course of the next 5 
years as total force integration progresses. As our proposed i-Wing concept is adopt- 
ed and reliance on the Air Reserve components increases, identifying the installa- 
tions — ^Active, Reserve, or Guard — best suited for basing certain operations with var- 
ious multi-component mixes will be clearer. Reduction in command, control, and ad- 
ministrative overhead coupled with horizontal fielding of new equipment will allow 
a smaller infrastructure footprint and inherently lower cost. Maintaining excess in- 
frastructure would not only fail to take advantage of those cost savings, it would 
offset the savings we foresee in improved personnel and talent management. 

This timeframe also provides the Air Force and Congress an opportunity to exam- 
ine studies of past base closures and realignments, evaluating which closures 
achieved cost goals, which did not, and why. 

Human Resources and Continuum of Service: Recommendations 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 35, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 

The Air Force should immediately revise the rules for current Active Duty Service 
commitments to enable members to meet the commitment in some combination of 
Active, Reserve, and Guard Service (40). This is the first step toward establishing 
a Continuum of Service pilot project to commence by October 1 of this year (39). 
Congress can enable true Continuum of Service by amending restrictive aspects of 
current statutes that mandate “up-or-out” career management policies to enable the 
Air Force to retain airmen of all components actively working in career fields where 
substantial investment in training and career development has been made and 
where it serves the needs of the Air Force (42). The Air Force can then develop a 
new service construct allowing for multiple career track options — whereby some air- 
men could pursue leadership positions at higher ranks while others choose to main- 
tain operational specialties — each with different high-year tenure controls, where 
such additional tenure serves the needs of the Air Force (41). 
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To enable both Continuum of Service and true total force integration requires 
many changes in human resources policies and procedures. Human resources stand- 
ards have been, and remain, stove-piped among the three components. We rec- 
ommend that the Air Education and Training Command Commander in coordina- 
tion with the AF/Al develop a Total Force competency standard for officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and enlisted airmen across all specialties and career fields 
before the end of fiscal year 2016 (18). As part of that recommendation, AETC 
should conduct a comprehensive curriculum review to support professional and tech- 
nical military education goals necessary for airman of all components to acquire 
cross-component skills and knowledge. This review should be completed by fiscal 
year 2017 and a Total Force competency standard implemented by fiscal year 2018. 
With this standard in place, the Air Force can establish effective control measures 
to ensure that both Active and Air Reserve component airmen have adequate paths 
and opportunities for advancement and career development (15), provide for equality 
in awards, decorations, and promotions (16), allow equal access to non-resident edu- 
cation to personnel of all components (19), and achieve proportionate representation 
of the components among faculty and students in professional military education po- 
sitions (17). 

Other human resources issues cannot wait. The Air Force should accelerate the 
development of the long-awaited Integrated Pay and Personnel System (AF-IPPS.) 
In our report we urge that this should be concluded not later than 2016, far ahead 
of the 2018 timeline the Air Force is currently abiding by (35). The Air Force should 
also include PERSTEMPO accounting in AF-IPPS so that all types of duties are ac- 
curately and consistently calculated across the components (38). 

Institutional Process: Recommendations 3, 6, 11, 12, 20, 21, 23, 24, 33, and 34 

Changes in institutional processes can be subdivided into two areas: those con- 
cerning the corporate process and budgeting, and those governing personnel man- 
agement. Action on all of these recommendations, which pave the way for smoother 
integration of components into an optimized Total Air Force, should begin imme- 
diately. 

In the corporate process, the Secretary of the Air Force should discontinue use 
of non-disclosure agreements (23) and should continue current practices that ad- 
vance engagement with the Adjutants General in development of the Air Force Pro- 
gram (24). 

As the Air Force acquires new equipment, force integration plans should adhere 
to the principle of proportional and concurrent fielding across the components (11). 
There is no more significant element to an integrated total force than a fully inte- 
grated fielding plan for all equipment, especially aircraft. 

The Air Force should plan, program, and budget for increased reliance on the Re- 
serve components by about 15,000 man years annually (3) while increasing Air Re- 
serve capacity to provide recurring operational support for the Air Force’s steady 
state and rotational requirements (20). The Air Force should also include in all fu- 
ture budget submissions a specific funding line for “operational support by the Air 
Reserve component” to clearly identify and program those funds intended to permit 
routine, periodic employment of the Air Reserve components (21). These initiatives 
can begin with the current budget cycle, especially as it serves as a reversible alter- 
native to the Air Force’s current plans to cut end strength across the components. 

Congress can significantly clear the way for both Continuum of Service and total 
force integration by addressing the matter of legal duty statuses. Currently, more 
than 30 duty statuses govern Reserve component airmen; Congress should reduce 
that number to no more than 6 (33). The Quadrennial Review of Military Compensa- 
tion and the Reserve Forces Policy Board both have previously made this rec- 
ommendation, as did the 2008 report of the Commission on the National Guard and 
Reserve. We do not believe any further study of this issue is necessary. Reducing 
the number of duty status categories will make it easier for Air Reserve component 
airmen to serve in an operational capacity, and will simplify the task of imple- 
menting an integrated pay and personnel system. 

There are several other institutional barriers that need to be removed before total 
force integration can be realized, and we believe these policy changes should com- 
mence immediately. 

• The Air Force should modify AFI 90-1001 “Responsibilities for Total 
Force Integration” to establish selection and assignment criteria, the min- 
imum proportion of leadership positions that must be filled by the associ- 
ating components, and the methods to ensure compliance (12). AF/Al 
should then reassign airmen in disestablished Air Force Reserve units to 
integrated title 10 units. 
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• The Air Force should unify personnel management for all three compo- 
nents under a single integrated organization, Al, in the Headquarters Air 

Staff (34). 

• The Air Force should integrate the existing staffs of the Headquarters Air 

Force, the Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard (6). 

Integration and Rebalancing: Recommendations 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 25, 26, 27, 

28, 29, 30. 

Recommendation 6 above is also an immediate first step toward total force inte- 
gration. Although final completion of this process will likely be 4 or 6 years down 
the road, the Commission believes that the bulk of its integration and rebalancing 
recommendations must proceed immediately. 

The Air Force already is looking closely at all mission areas to determine the pos- 
sibilities in rebalancing forces to draw on more Air Reserve component personnel 
and assets. In our report we singled out a few of these that seemed to hold the most 
opportunity for significant rebalancing: 

• Cyberspace (25) 

• Space (26) 

• Global Integrated Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance (27) 

• Special Operations (28), and 

• Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles (ICBM) (29). 

In the ICBM mission area, the Air Force should expand its current pilot program 
of providing Air Reserve component security forces for ICBM wings by the end of 
fiscal year 2016, and then expand the concept into missile maintenance functions 
and the missile field helicopter mission between fiscal year 2017 and 2019. 

Additionally, we recommend that the Air Force should replace some of the 1,800 
Active component instructor pilots with prior-service volunteers from the Air Re- 
serve components who would not then rotate back to operational squadrons (30). 

All of these recommendations go toward our report’s overall theme of rebalancing 
the force in order to rely more heavily on the Air Reserve component for steady 
state and operational missions rather than cutting end strength. The combination 
of full-time and part-time positions should be determined for each unit depending 
on weapon system requirements, deplojnnent, and rotation schedule based on opti- 
mum matching of the needs of the Air Force, families, and employers (8). Exactly 
how much rebalancing requires thorough, open-minded study. In our models, we 
looked at the rebalancing needed to save the same amount of money the Air Force 
sought to save in cutting 27,000 airmen from the Total Force. We arrived at a trans- 
fer of 36,000 positions from the Active component to the Air Reserve components 
with the corresponding funding of 15,000 additional man years per year, as de- 
scribed above. The advantages of such a strategy is that the Air Force creates oppor- 
tunities for the trained, dedicated airmen in the Total Force instead of irreversibly 
losing them, and it maintains both steady state capacity and the ability to surge. 

In the report we offered an example of such a force mix, setting the overall bal- 
ance at 58 percent in the Active component and 42 percent in the Air Reserve com- 
ponent. Subsequent response to the report has latched on to this 58/42 figure as the 
standard we proposed. We want to stress here that this 58/42 mix is not one of the 
Commission’s 42 recommendations; rather, it is an illustrative example, something 
the Air Force could do to meet budget goals. That said, we do believe that it is an 
achievable goal and would be a standard the Air Force could set out to attain as 
it continues its thorough mission-by-mission study of force mix. While we agree with 
the Air Force that it needs to do a bottom-up review, we also feel the Service needs 
to establish a concrete goal, one that would achieve the most savings in personnel 
costs while maintaining the greatest return on teixpayer investment in personnel 
training and experience. Without such a goal, the bottom-up study might never 
achieve its meiximum potential. 

The Air Force can reach maximum efficiency, maximum readiness, and maximum 
cost savings with a totally integrated structure while still maintaining the three 
components: the Active, Reserve, and Guard. We envision expanding the Air Force’s 
current associate wing structure into what we call the i-Wing concept, a fully inte- 
grated operational wing with integrated groups, squadrons, and flights. To start, the 
Air Force should discontinue the practice of separate designated operational capa- 
bility (DOC) documents for Active and Reserve units of the same type and place the 
i-Units under a single DOC statement (13). The Air Force should use an existing 
associate wing with an established record of success as an initial i-Wing pilot pro- 
gram. Meantime, the Air Force should ensure that integrated units are filled com- 
petitively by qualified airmen irrespective of component; however, key deputy posi- 
tions should always be filled by an opposite component member: if a wing com- 
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mander is active, the vice wing commander should he from a Reserve component, 
and vice versa; if a squadron commander is a reservist or Guardsman, the deputy 
should be active, and vice versa (14). In anticipation of total integration of units by 
all three components, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force in coordination with the 
Director of the Air National Guard should change the Air Guard’s wing-level organi- 
zations to groups where airmen population and associated equipment are more real- 
istically sized at the group level (10). 

In the second phase of the i-Wing construct, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
should direct the phased integration of Air Force Reserve associations of flights, 
squadrons, groups, and wings into corresponding Active component organizations in 
order to eliminate the current redundant organizational overhead of classic associa- 
tions (7). Ultimately, Air Force flights, squadrons, groups, and wings in active asso- 
ciations also should be integrated into corresponding Air National Guard organiza- 
tions in order to eliminate the association’s redundant organizational overhead (9). 
We recognize that title 32/title 10 considerations make this consolidation more com- 
plex, so we recommended that the unit level integration process begin with the 
“classic” associations. 

Eventually, with full integration at every level of operations, from flights to 
squadrons to groups to wings to Numbered Air Forces to MAJCOMS, a command 
and control headquarters specifically for the Air Force Reserve becomes unneces- 
sary. However, the role of the Chief of the Air Force Reserve becomes more vital 
than ever as an advisor to the Chief of the Air Force on matters pertaining to the 
Reserves and as an advocate for the full integration of Reserve airmen in all aspects 
of their Air Force careers. Consequently, we recommend that, when integration of 
Air Force Reserve units is sufficiently advanced. Congress should amend 10 U.S.C. 
§ 10174 to retain the statutory rank, roles, responsibilities, and functions of the Di- 
rector, Air National Guard, and Chief of the Air Force Reserve but disestablish the 
Air Force Reserve Command (6). Though the Air Force will be inactivating the Re- 
serve Numbered Air Forces, wings and squadrons, the Headquarters Air Force, 
MAJCOMS, and their Numbered Air Forces and subordinate units will all see in- 
creased representation by Air Reserve component airmen. 

One of the rewarding aspects of our Service on this Commission was meeting the 
skilled, devoted men and women serving in the active Air Force, the Air Force Re- 
serve, and the Air National Guard. We were also impressed with the Service’s lead- 
ership at all levels, from senior NCOs to Secretary James and General Welsh. We 
have heard the argument that reservists need their own command in order to grow 
their careers. We are convinced that Air Force leadership can accomplish the goal 
of total force integration as we have laid out in our report. We are also convinced 
that the culture of a truly integrated total force will allow the talented airmen of 
every component equitable opportunities to advance their careers and attain assign- 
ments based on their skills and leadership qualities and not simply on the basis of 
serving in one component or another. 

Changes, from corporate process to component culture, is never easy; however, the 
alternative, clinging to the status quo, could leave the Air Force slipping down the 
dangerous slope toward a hollow force. If Congress, the DOD, and the Air Force 
keep focused on the end vision — a true, multicomponent Total Force, managed with 
new human capital policies that reduce administrative overhead and capitalize upon 
the unique strengths of the three components — the Air Force will thrive and the Na- 
tion will be safer and more secure. We feel that Congress should work closely with 
the DOD and the Air Force to ensure that the Commission’s recommendations come 
to fruition through periodic reports and feedback. 

BEYOND THE AIR FORCE 

In the months since our report was delivered, we have fielded numerous questions 
about how our report might apply to the other Services. Although some of the prin- 
ciples of force management and the concept of continuum of service we discuss in 
our report are not specific to any Service — and the changes in law we recommend 
regarding duty status and other personnel policies would extend to the other Serv- 
ices — issues pertaining to force structure are singular to each Service. We must 
stress, we studied the Air Force and only the Air Force, which is unique among the 
Services in the size of its deployable units and the cross-component readiness stand- 
ards it maintains, among other matters. 

That said, we would like to reiterate the point we made in our Additional View 
on the Impact of DOD Implementation of the Federal Advisory Committee Act 
(FACA) which is published as Appendix D in our report. Our charter legislation 
made no mention that the Commission should be governed by FACA, but our spon- 
sor agency, the DOD’s Director of Administration and Management, advised us that 
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because of that lack of mention, the Commission would be governed by FACA and 
a designated Federal officer assigned to monitor compliance. As the Commission 
proceeded with its work, it became increasingly clear that the DOD interpretation 
of FACA’s purpose would have a significant negative impact on the Commission’s 
operation. We did everything in our power to comply with FACA, and we delivered 
our report on time and under budget, but we strongly advise that, in any future 
legislation chartering a Commission such as ours. Congress should clearly state its 
intent of permitting such Commissions to enter into deliberative dialogue in the 
same manner as the legislative and executive branches do when they discharge 
their public trust. 

In summary, our Air Force and its components have done, and are doing, great 
things to move towards realization as a true Total Force. For reasons of effective- 
ness, culture, capability, and money, the conditions are right to advance to new lev- 
els — beyond association and interchangeability to true integration at every level and 
up and down the chain of command. Integration and rebalancing can reduce per- 
sonnel costs while preserving end strength, capability, and readiness; consequential 
savings in personnel costs will permit recapitalization and modernization. Air Force 
missions at home and away, airmen, and the Nation will be better served by all of 
this. 

Thank you for inviting us to appear before you this morning to discuss the impor- 
tant work you allowed us to do. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, General. 

Do any other members of the Commission want to add a com- 
ment before I start off with some questions? [No response.] 

Thank you again, all, for your service here. 

We have how many missing commissioners who are not here this 
morning? 

Mr. McCarthy. We have two who were not able to be here today. 

Chairman Levin. If you would pass along our thanks to them, we 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. McCarthy. I will do that, sir. 

Chairman Levin. I think almost all or all of your recommenda- 
tions were unanimous. For instance, you agreed that the Air Force 
Reserve Command should be disestablished. Why has that gen- 
erated such a negative reaction from our Air Force leaders? 

Mr. McCarthy. I would say that that is the recommendation 
that has produced the greatest amount of pushback. I think that 
speaking for myself — and I will allow my colleagues to join in, but 
part of the pushback has come from not fully understanding the 
recommendation. We never intended — and as I told Secretary 
James and General Welsh just a couple of months ago, it was not 
intended that the disestablishment of the Air Force Reserve Com- 
mand would be a current-year action. It is intended as the finish 
line after this process of integration has moved Air Force Reserve 
units into a position where an Air Force Reserve Command is no 
longer necessary. We also stressed that the role of a three-star 
Chief of the Air Force Reserve would probably be more important 
going forward. Although we did not mention it, I think we have all 
come to understand that perhaps some of the things that are done 
today in the staff of the Air Force Reserve Command might need 
to transfer to the staff of the Chief of the Air Force Reserve. There 
is nothing in our recommendation that changes that. 

I know General Johns has some views on this. I would ask him 
to add them. 

Mr. Johns. Mr. Chairman, if I could start at the lowest level, the 
unit. Let’s take a C-17 unit right now that has a mix at Charleston 
AFB of Active Duty and Reserve. Right now, the mix of aircrews 
is more Active Duty than it is Reserve. As the war draws down. 
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we may not need that many people who are Active Duty crews. We 
can change the mix from being a preponderance of Active Duty to 
Reserve. Say we go to three Reserve and just two Active Duty 
units, switching it around. That is great. Now as we talk about 
continuum of service, let us let those airmen who are at Charleston 
stay there for their families, let them use their GI Bill, and let 
them become reservists, full-time or part-time, based on the needs 
of the Air Force and the needs of those individual families. 

Now let us look at the squadrons. Do we really need to have a 
separate Active Duty squadron and Reserve squadron or can we ac- 
tually let them combine to have one squadron? We reduce two 
chains of command, flight commanders, operations officers, squad- 
ron commanders. Then the command should be open to Reserve or 
Active Duty in this case. We reduce the opportunity for both Active 
and Reserve components by getting rid of two squadrons and mak- 
ing one that is combined. 

One of the synergies is the Active Duty is much more aware of 
what it means to be a reservist and have to have that traditional 
role. The reservist also, maybe the commander, is very aware of the 
Active Duty. We want to grow the synergy at the unit level. From 
that squadron level, you move up to the operations group or to the 
wing. Do you need two wing commanders, or can the wings be com- 
bined and be open to Reserve, Guard, or Active Duty? You reduce 
opportunities on both sides — ^but again, the need allows us to do 
that. Then eventually, if that is all working and you have these 
pilot programs, you could move it up to the higher, to the num- 
bered Air Force. Do you need a separate Reserve numbered Air 
Force or Active Duty? Can they be combined? 

The 18th Air Force, for example, at Scott AFB, is the numbered 
Air Force for Mobility Command, yet some of the forces come from 
the Reserve and the Guard. Why could the 18th Air Force not be 
a reservist or a guardsman, he or she best qualified, and open that 
up? 

If this eventually allows to have the integration at the unit level 
among our airmen who work together so very well, over time it 
could actually allow further integration up the chain, up to the Air 
Staff where those people who have those independent chains of 
command can come together, and we can allow those airmen to go 
from administrative and developmental and mentoring roles back 
to functional roles. 

It has to be evolutionary. I think that is where we are trying to 
go, that it is not about tomorrow. It is about a future opportunity, 
as the Secretary of the Air Force said, a possibility. 

Chairman Levin. How long would that evolution take? A reason- 
able estimate. 

Mr. Johns. Sir, I think to put a time 

Chairman Levin. Or a range. Can you even tell us a range? 

Mr. Johns. Years. I would say 10 years. Maybe look where the 
Air Force has come with the integration of the Total Force units 
over the 102 that we have. Probably since about 2006 or so we 
started. That has been 8 years of doing that now, and some have 
worked better than others. I think it is into the future. 

Chairman Levin. Anyone else want to comment on that ques- 
tion? [No response.] 
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We had some discussion with the first panel about this current 
ratio of 65 to 35 and the recommendation that it make a significant 
change in that. 

We had some real question as to how far along in their analysis 
they have gone and what the effect of that analysis might he on 
the current budget. General Welsh basically said that we have — I 
think he talked about a $20 billion challenge and that this is a $2 
billion perhaps savings in the recommendations, if my memory is 
correct. But the $10 billion — it is $2 billion per year. $2 billion a 
year would be $10 billion over the Future Years Defense Program 
(FYDP). The $20 billion that he mentioned was also over the 
FYDP. Rather than being 10 percent of the financial or budget 
challenge $2 billion of $20 billion, it is really $10 billion of $20 bil- 
lion, as I understand the report and the numbers. 

Any of you want to comment on that conversation? I think you 
were all here to hear it. General, do you want to kick off or any- 
body else on that particular question, whether or not implementing 
your recommendations would solve a significant part of the budget 
problem, at least more than 10 percent of it? 

Mr. McCarthy. We were obviously limited. Senator, in both the 
amount of time and the ability to analyze intricate budget details, 
but we had some good people on our staff. We started with what 
the Air Force had originally proposed at the time we were thinking 
about this and working on it. We attempted to demonstrate that 
as a matter of principle we thought it was better that if you re- 
duced the size of the Active component end strength and propor- 
tionally increased the size of the Reserve component end strength, 
you could maintain the overall capability of the Air Force, at least 
the overall end strength of the Air Force, and save money. Since 
the Air Force had put a bogie in their plan of $2 billion, we dem- 
onstrated that a 36,000-person shift of the type I have described 
would save the same $2 billion. 

First of all, that is not one of our recommendations. But second, 
we did not think of it as a first-year or an initial-year action but 
rather that the principle of preserving talent by increasing the Re- 
serve component end strength as you decrease the Active compo- 
nent end strength was a principle that the Air Force should follow. 

My other commissioners may have some thoughts. 

Mr. Brownlee. Mr. Chairman, if I understand your question and 
if I can recall what General Welsh said, I think he referred to a 
$20 billion 

Chairman Levin. Divestiture. 

Mr. Brownlee. — amount that would come as a result of divesti- 
ture. I thought he said over 10 years. Did he say 5? 

Chairman Levin. No. I think he said over — apparently he did not 
specify. 

Mr. Brownlee. I am sorry? 

Chairman Levin. Apparently he did not specify. 

Mr. Brownlee. Okay. The $2 billion — whether the transition 
would occur over 1 year or 2 years or 3 years to finally transition 
36,000 from the Active to the Reserve component, the $2 billion 
that would be saved would be saved $2 billion per year for each 
year thereafter. I do not know how the divestiture 
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Chairman Levin. Let us assume the divestiture is divided hy 10 
instead of by 5. Either way, a few billions is a big chunk. 

Mr. Brownlee. Sure. Eventually the transition of the force 
structure would catch up with the divestiture 

Chairman Levin. Right, but even in the first year, if it was $2 
billion savings even in 

Mr. Brownlee. I do not think they are going to divest of all 
these airplanes in 1 year, nor would we propose to transition every- 
thing in 1 year. 

Chairman Levin. Right. How long a transition is it? 

Mr. Brownlee. How long should the transition be? 

Chairman Levin. What do you estimate the length of the transi- 
tion? 

Mr. Brownlee. My personal view is, sir, it would take probably 
several years. You cannot simply move the force structure and the 
people with it. The people are people in the Active components. 
Some might be lost through attrition or other ways, or you can 
eventually board people out. 

The Air Force insisted that the Reserve component flying units 
had the same levels of readiness as the Active component. Given 
that and given that part-time forces generally cost less than full- 
time forces, we suggested that the Air Force should study the mis- 
sions that the Active component is performing and transition all 
those missions it can over time to the Reserve component and, 
therefore, as the Chairman indicated, save money because you can 
perform those missions with forces that cost you less. That was the 
rationale behind what we recommended. 

We did not really address whether that should happen in 1 year 
or 2 years. Some of those missions we believe could probably be 
transitioned faster than others, but over time, that kind of under- 
lying principle should yield savings over time, and it would yield 
a larger Reserve component than Active Duty component. 

Chairman Levin. Right, and the savings, when they are fully 
achieved, could be $2 billion a year, but it takes a number of years 
to get to that point. 

Mr. Brownlee. The savings are there every year after that. 

Chairman Levin. Right, and continue after that. We do not know 
what divestiture could be avoided this year, for instance, because 
we do not know what part of the $2 billion would be available this 
year. 

Mr. Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

If I can make one other point from the Air Force point of view. 
It is that anything they do in this budget year — of course, if Con- 
gress says do not do what you proposed, do what the Commission 
proposed — they probably have a money issue right now. They have 
to go find money from somewhere else because their budget is up 
here. They have to stick with the President’s budget, unless they 
send up a budget amendment and change it. They would have a 
shortfall. I can understand why they stick with that, and so any- 
thing that the committee might do that changes their budget is 
going to have to take into account where they make up the short- 
fall from what they have proposed. 

Chairman Levin. I think we follow that. 
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I missed that vote. I am going to try to catch the beginning of 
the next vote. I will make sure that we check with others to see 
if they are coming back. 

General Welsh said that command and control units are not par- 
ticularly well-suited for the Reserve components. First of all, do 
you agree with that assessment? I will ask it directly or do you 
have a comment about that? 

Mr. McCarthy. I would say first and foremost that we recognize 
that when you talk about a mix between Active and Reserve com- 
ponents, that it will be different in each of the mission areas and 
that clearly some areas are probably much better suited for a pre- 
ponderance in the Active component or a preponderance in the Re- 
serve component. 

As to command and control, I recall some testimony that we re- 
ceived that there was a very successful Reserve component com- 
mand and control augmentation force. Ray [Raymond Johns] or 
Bud [Harry Wyatt], perhaps you could comment on that. 

Mr. Wyatt. If I could. Maybe in my mind, the way I like to look 
at it is to draw a distinction between readiness and responsiveness. 
It is one of the findings of the Commission. I think the Chief and 
the Secretary agree that one of the strengths of the Air Force is 
that as far as readiness is concerned, all of the components are 
trained to the same level of readiness. 

When you talk about command and control, the issue of respon- 
siveness, how quick can you be ready to go, and especially in the 
command and control function, two issues. One is the responsive- 
ness, and the other is the volume of the work that needs to be done 
in a particular command and control environment. While I agree 
with the Chief and the Secretary that maybe initially for those in- 
stantaneous responses in command and control, that might weight 
more heavily toward the Active component — for example, if a Libya 
pops up and you need some additional command and control expe- 
rience, the readiness levels of the Guard and Reserve then are very 
appropriate to kick in and augment the Active component. 

I think that there is room for participation in this core function 
by all three components. That may be one of those core functions 
and mission areas that would be weighted more heavily toward 
that Active component when we talk about that 58/42 percent ratio. 
The airlift is already more heavily comprised by the Reserve com- 
ponent percentage-wise, but that may be one of the core functions. 
I think that is where the Chief was going, was that maybe it 
should be more heavily weighted toward the Active component. But 
it is a core function that all the components can and should partici- 
pate in. 

Chairman Levin. Anyone else want to comment on that ques- 
tion? [No response.] 

Okay. I hate to inconvenience you, but if you do not mind, I 
would like to go over and vote, check with colleagues that I can col- 
lar on the floor to see if they are coming back. Then I will come 
back in any event, if for no other reason than to adjourn the hear- 
ing. But there may be others that want to come back, so I am going 
to try to check that out while I vote. 

We will recess for 10 or 15 minutes. Thank you for your under- 
standing. [Recess.] 
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Thank you again. The committee will come back to order. 

I just have one additional question, and then we will adjourn. 

In your prepared testimony, General McCarthy, I believe that 
you directed Commission staff to draft an implementation strategy 
that could be the basis for the Air Force to execute a TF-C imple- 
mentation plan. I wonder whether you could provide the committee 
with a copy of that implementation plan for our record. 

Mr. McCarthy. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, we can provide every- 
thing that we have. 

I would say that one of the things that we did in writing the re- 
port was, as you note, we first listed the recommendations in the 
order in which they appeared in the report, and then we grouped 
them by the agency or department who we thought would be re- 
sponsible for implementation. What we probably should have done 
and what we have done since then is to provide another grouping 
of the recommendations that tend to relate directly to one another, 
and we think there are about six of those groupings. That became 
the basis of the staff thinking about the implementation. We were 
asked a lot about that. I would say that the Commission itself has 
taken no action on an implementation plan, but there is certainly 
some staff work that might be useful to the committee staff, and 
we would be happy to provide that. 

I would ask my colleagues if they want to comment on that fur- 
ther. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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• This work is intended to answer the questions: 

— How do we implement the Report's 
recommendations? 

- Where would we start? What comes first? 

- Who has what responsibility? 

- On whom will the greatest share of work fall? 

- How much can we do simultaneously? 

- How long will all of this take? 

- How will we know we've been successful? 
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^ National Commisson on the Structure of the Air Force 

Implementation Plans 
Overview 

• Methodology 

• Clusters and Sequences 

• Major Stakeholders 

• Timelines for Implementation 

• Critical Subset 

• Measures of Success and End States 


Staff Htaft 


^ National Commission on the structure of the air Force 

iSir Implementation Plans 

Methodology 

• Method: 

- Clustered Recommendations through staff 
consensus 

- Sought expert guidance on ownership and 
timelines 

- Graphed projected timelines by Recommendation, 
by cluster, and by owner or function, which clearly 
pointed the way toward implementation 

- Identified potential Measures of Success and End 
States for each Recommendation 
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NATK>4AL commission on the 5TRUCmjf?E OF THE AlH FORCE 

Implementation Plans 
Stakeholder Chart 


From Stakeholder chart, can see: 

• RE and ANG involved in all 42 Recommendations 

— Will require additional manpower up front to work changes 

• Other primary owners throughout implementation are 
SAF/MR, Al, A3/5 and A8 

• Others rotate on and off as needed (e.g., FM, AETC) 

• This transformation will require a multi-year coalition 
across functions, commands, and components 

• Important criteria for coalition members include 

- select abilities 

- sufficient TOS and career length remaining to ensure continuity 
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NATIONAL Commission on the STRucrnjf?E or the air Force 

Implementation Plans 
Gantt Chart by Recommendation Number 


Gantt Chart by Recommendation demonstrates: 

• Timeline projections clearly show bulk of work within 
first two years* 

But also: 

• Change management must be added to blueprint for 
transformation prior to Day Zero 

• A Thorough Communications Plan as part of change 
management must precede any work on 
Recommendations 

* Implementation start dates assume work is approved and ready to begin 
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National commission on the Structure of the air Force 

Implementation Plans 
Gantt Chart by Cluster 


Referring to Gantt Chart by Cluster may be most 

useful and demonstrates: 

• Work in cost and utilization standards starts 
immediately 

• Resourcing RE (#3) and Increasing ANG Capacity (#20) 
must be complete in first 12 months 

• Homeland Defense and Security are worked in the 
second year 

and 





National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force 

Implementation Plans 
Gantt Chart by Cluster 


• Institutional Process changes are concentrated in 
first two years 

• 10 of 11 either ongoing or should start immediately 

• Fundamental changes in personnel and manpower 
are addressed in Institutional Process changes 

• Duty statuses and integrated personnel mgmt 

• Residual HRD and HRM changes are more variable 

• But two should be accomplished in first 6 months 

• #35: Integrated Pay and Personnel 

• #39: Continuum of Service 


and 
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NATIONAL Commission on the Structure of the Air Force 

Implementation Plans 
Gantt Chart by Cluster 


• Integration and Rebalancing recommendations 
must proceed immediately 

• Resourcing Reserve Component capacities will 
not yet be funded 

• But groundwork for integration/rebalancing of 
AFSCs and missions should proceed in first year 

• Studies 

• Modeling 

• Plans 


>fifi (milt 
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National Commjss»on on the Structufie of the Air Force 

Implementation Plans 

Cross-Referencing Clusters, Owners and Timelines 


Cluster 

Timeframe 

Owners 

Cost/Util 

0-12/18 mos 

Al, A9, FM 

Budget Flex/ 

0-12 mos 

A8, FM 

Infrastructure 

0-5+ years 

SAF/IE, A4/7 

Instit Processes 

0-24 mos 

Al, A8, SAF/MR, 
A3/5 

Integ/Rebal 

0-24 mos 

A3/5, SAF/MR, 

Al, A8 

Homeland Def/Sec 

12-24 mos 

A8, A3/5, UnderSec 

HRDand HRM 

12-24 mos 

Al, SAF/MR, FM, 
AETC, A8 

Throughout 

0-5+ years 

RE and ANG 
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National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force 

Implementation Plans 
Measures of Success and Endstates 


• Have looked at potential answers to who, 
what, when, and in what order 

• But how will we know we have been 
successful in planning and 
implementation? 

• Handout suggests Measures of Success 
and End States, by Cluster 


' mH 



National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force 

High Level Summary 


• The clusters appear to be reasonable 

• Ownership and timelines may be one way to frame 
a high level implementation plan 

• RE and ANG are integral throughout, but are not 
organized for this amount of transformational work 

• Other primary players are Al, SAF/MR, A3/5 and 
A8 

• A long-term coalition will be necessary to achieve 
this complex and far-reaching transformation 


.»t r.*, 
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N ATIONAi. COMMJSaON ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE AlR FORCE 

High Level Summary 


• The bulk of the transformational work is in the 
first two years 

• Change management and a vast communications 
plan would need to precede the force structure 
changes 

• Anticipating where the work is concentrated in 
each phase of the transformation appears to be 
fairly straightforward 

• Not all recommendations have equal leverage; 
some are foundational and more critical to 
success 



NATIONAL Commission on the Structure of the Air Force 

First Tactical Steps 


• Halt end strength cuts of 22,000; find offsets 

• Use the next 5 months to solidify budget and 
planning that will enable Implementation 

• Draft ULB changes now for FY18 execution 
(HYT, end strength revision) 

• With personnel laws changed, reflect new end 
strength changes in the NDAA 
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Chairman Levin. That would be helpful because even though we 
understand the limitation, it will not have had a formal Commis- 
sion approval. Nonetheless, it would be very helpful to us and we 
would appreciate that, if you can do that. 

Anyone want to add a comment before we adjourn? [No re- 
sponse.] 

Thank you again for your tremendous work. 

Mr. Brownlee. Mr. Chairman, I might want to say one thing be- 
cause of what Chairman McCarthy said. I think we had excellent 
leadership on this Commission from Chairman McCarthy. I tell 
you, he was focused on that due date like a laser and made sure 
that we all met that. We also benefited greatly from a very capable 
staff. 

Chairman Levin. We thank you all. We thank your staff. 

We will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:24 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

GUARD AND RESERVE OPERATIONAL READINESS 

1. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, the National Commission on the Structure 
of the Air Force (the Commission) report concluded that “past and current Air Force 
leaders have committed the resources and effort needed to allow the Reserve compo- 
nents to maintain the same standards of skill and operational readiness as the Ac- 
tive component.” Do you agree that the Reserve components have maintained the 
same standards of skill and operational readiness as the Active component? 

Ms. James. Yes, the Reserve components have maintained the same standards of 
skill and operational readiness as the Active component. Congress and the Nation’s 
leadership have improved the Reserve component’s organizational structure, result- 
ing in increased operational readiness levels of hoth our citizen airmen and equip- 
ment, such that today’s Reserve component is a mission-effective force for our Na- 
tion. 

The surge capacity of the Reserve component is derived from its readiness, train- 
ing, and integration with the Active Duty. The Reserve component is a Tier-l ready 
force, capable of responding within 72 hours. This is critical as speed is a decisive 
factor when crises erupt. By maintaining daily operational readiness, and by train- 
ing and being inspected to the same standard as the Active Duty, the Reserve com- 
ponent can quickly respond to combatant commanders’ requirements. 

2. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, the Commission also suggested that shifting 
approximately 36,600 personnel to the Reserve component could 3 deld savings of 
perhaps $2.0 billion per year in manpower costs with no reduction in Total Force 
end strength. Do you agree with that suggestion? Why or why not? 

Ms. James. The Chief of Staff directed the Total Force Continuum (TF-C) to 
study moving as many personnel to the Reserve component as possible, while main- 
taining capability and minimizing risk to capacity. The TF-C is currently utilizing 
the High Wlocity Analysis (HVA) to evaluate force mix against wartime demand on 
all mission areas with 80 percent of mission areas to be completed by December 
2014. The results of the HVA will provide decision-quality options to influence force 
mix decisions going into the next budget development cycle. 

Rigorous analysis is mandatory to ensure we shift the correct personnel into the 
correct mission areas in order to meet national strategic objectives and to appro- 
priately support the joint team. Analysis provides us with the operational bookends 
to balance the components without breaking the force. Moving personnel without 
fully understanding the impacts would be counterproductive, possibly damaging 
both readiness and combat capability. 

3. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, when could this savings be achieved? 

Ms. James. Manpower shifts will require upfront investments with significant 
savings not accruing for several years, but we believe we will see some savings be- 
ginning in fiscal year 2016 and likely through the Future Years Defense Program 
(FYDP) based on early indications from the HVA. We expect to map out implemen- 
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tation phasing and we expect to achieve quick wins where work is already underway 
as well as areas where greater Reserve component capacity may need to be de- 
ployed. The HVA provides a roadmap across all Air Force mission areas which can 
be time-phased across the FYDP and beyond. HVA is also repeatable, so as strategy 
changes, the HVAs can be rapidly re-accomplished using the latest assumptions, 
such as changes in costing, demand signal, policy, and/or statute. 

4. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, how specihcally would this be accomplished? 

Ms. James. The results of the HVA will inform the Air Force strategy, planning, 
and programming process after major command and headquarters-level senior lead- 
er review and approval. 


CYBER BILLETS 

5. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, how can we create greater collaboration and 
synergy between the cutting-edge commercial sector and the Air Force to improve 
the Air Force’s computer network defense capabilities? 

Ms. James. The Air Force is actively engaged with the Department of Defense 
(DOD) Chief Information Office, the Defense Information Systems Agency, other 
Services, and defense industrial base partners to shape enterprise computer net- 
work defense capabilities based on Federal and DOD policy, government and indus- 
try best-practices and standards, and best-of-breed commercial solutions. Continuing 
participation in industry exchange, growth of our workforce through industry tech- 
nical certifications, and hosting cyber defense tool pilots allow the Air Force to stay 
abreast of the latest trends. Specifically, the Air Force addresses automated cyberse- 
curity solutions across the hve lines for Air Force information network cybersecu- 
rity: (1) vulnerability scanning; (2) vulnerability remediation; (3) host-based security 
system; (4) server/host data-at-rest; and (5) comply-to-connect. Following ongoing 
gap analysis and requirements validation, the Air Force expects to draft a cyberse- 
curity information system integrated capabilities document which is the foundation 
for future defensive capability acquisition. This will lead to a request for proposal 
to provide a holistic industry solution to address gaps across the five lines of effort. 

6. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, what percentage of Air Force cyber billets 
are currently filled by members of the Reserve component? 

Ms. James. The Air Force has 46,000 airmen in today’s cyberspace workforce. This 
46,000 includes officer, enlisted, and civilian personnel in a variety of Air Force spe- 
cialty codes and civilian occupational series. The Air National Guard has 12,400 air- 
men or 27 percent of the cyberspace workforce and the Air Force Reserve has 2,800 
or 6 percent. 

7. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, can we increase the number of cyber billets 
that are hhed by members of the Reserve component? 

Ms. James. Air Force Space Command (AFSPC) is identifying opportunities where 
Reserve and Guard forces could be used to meet an operational need in cyberspace. 
The Air Force is exploring options now through AFSPC’s force composition analysis 
in conjunction with the TF-C office to evaluate costs, opportunities, training pipe- 
line impacts, suitability requirements, et cetera. We are researching the pros and 
cons of both unit-equipped and associate unit constructs, which enable shared equip- 
ment and facilities. 

8. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, what is Air Force’s plan going forward to 
increase the number of cyber billets in the Reserve component? 

Ms. James. The Air Force is investigating the ability of our Air National Guard 
and Air Force Reserve units to support cyber mission force steady-state require- 
ments and surge capabilities. The cyber mission analysis is being done in two 
stages. The first stage will be complete December 2014. The second stage of analysis 
will be complete April 2015. After both stages of analysis are done, force mix options 
will be considered. 


AIR FORCE adjudication OF COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 

9. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, where is the Air Force at in implementing 
those Commission recommendations you agreed with? 

Ms. James. Nine of the Commission recommendations are currently being worked: 
• #1 Cost Approach: Air Force currently follows DOD guidance to use 87.5 
percent of the fully burdened cost, the full cost to the Federal Government, 
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to determine military manpower costs. The Air Force continues to work 
with DOD to develop and evaluate analytical tools to better calculate fully 
burdened as well as life-cycle costs of manpower. 

• #3 Resourcing Reserve Component: After the TF-C HVA and the results 
of force mix options for each mission set are realized, the appropriate 
resourcing for appropriate employment of the Air Reserve component will 
be submitted for approval. 

• #6 Staff Integration: Integration plans are ongoing throughout the Air 
Staff. The reorganization incorporates and provides Reserve component op- 
portunity across headquarters Air Force positions. 

• #17 Professional Military Education Positions: TF-C is working with the 
Air Force Learning Council to complete a review of student and instructor 
positions. The Air Force continues to provide a general officer Total Force 
briefing to each Air University Wing Commander course. 

• #18 Total Force Competency Standard: The TF-C, working with the Air 
Force Learning Council, will complete a review of the Total Force cur- 
riculum in current education programs. 

• #21 Operational Air Reserve Component Funding: The fiscal year 2014 
Program Objective Memorandum includes 12304b funding in Operational 
Contingency Operations funds and the fiscal year 2015 budget. In addition. 

Air Force Instruction 36-2619 includes a requirement to mandate major 
command inclusion of operations and maintenance funding with military 
personnel man-day requests. 

• #24 State Adjutants General: Through the Deputy Director of the Air Na- 
tional Guard, selected Adjutants General provide representation of the Air 
National Guard’s State Adjutants General in the Air Force corporate proc- 
ess. 

• #34 Integrated Personnel Management: AF/Al is implementing integra- 
tion plans. 

• #36 Personnel Tempo Metric: Personnel tempo is an existing requirement 
for the Air Force Integrated Pay and Personnel System and is being worked 
to come on line. 

Four recommendations (#25 Cyberspace Airmen; #27 Global Integrated Intel- 
ligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance; #29 Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
Mission; and #28 Special Operations) are being evaluated or are scheduled to be 
evaluated using the HVA tool. Additionally, the establishment of the Total Force In- 
tegration Executive Committee, chaired by the Air Force Assistant Vice Chief of 
Staff, will champion working groups and task appropriately. 

10. Senator Ayotte. Secretary James, which of those recommendations you 
agreed with will require congressional assistance? 

Ms. James. Based on an initial review, there are four recommendations that will 
require congressional assistance: 

• #2 Budgeting Flexibility: Request relief and allow increased flexibility in 
applying budget cuts across budget categories, including installations. 

• #4 Infrastructure: Congressional approval on Base Realignment and Clo- 
sure and/or warm basing options. 

• #33 Duty Status: After the Office of the Secretary of Defense’s results 
from the review of existing authorities, assistance with approval of rec- 
ommended changes through the Unified Legislative and Budgeting process. 

• #42 Up or Out: After further analysis of the impacts of this initiative, leg- 
islative relief of current statutes would be required, if approved. 

In addition, more than half of the Commission’s recommendations will require leg- 
islative revisions in order to be realized. 
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,L Commission on thc Structure or thf Air Force 

SuiTC 200. Jamcs Polk ButuoiNC 
2521 SOUTH Clank Street 
ARLINOTON. VA 22202 
(703) S4S'9t 1 3 


january30;20l4 

Pnsiiicni B^rAck Obama 
The VC'hkc Hqur 
1600 Bcmii)'KanU Ave. KW 
VC^^ington. DC 22002 

The Honorable CaH Levin 
Ouirman. Comouttce 
on Armed Sen-Kcs 
L'nired Sotcf Saute 
VC^ihingtoa DC 20510 

The Honorable Howard McKcon 
CKauman, Committee 
on Armed Services 
United States House oi 
Rcpfcscncadves 
\X«hmgTDaDC20515 


Dear Mr. President. Chaitmen and Ranking Memben: 

The National Commission on the Structure nt* the Air Force b pleased to submit its report of 
hndings. conclusions, and recommendations for the Icgulativc and administrative actions we believe 
will enable the Air Force to best lulhU current and anticipated mission requirements m thc challenging 
years ahead. 

In conducting thc mx>Hc that led to our report, thc Commission held numerous open hearings in 
Washington and at Air Force irucalUciont and cibes throughout the nation, heard formal and informal 

testimony from Air Force leaders of many ranks: from thc men and women serving in thc ranks of all thtee 
components of the Air Foret; from Governors, Senators. Representatives, and local officials; and from Ait Force 
retitces and private citizens. We nrcctvcd and read hundreds of documents submitted for our considctation- 
Thu open and inclusive process gives us a h^ degree of coohdence in our conchxsioru and recommendations. 

Some of our recommendations reproent fundamentally diffettnt approaches to the ways in vduch thc Air 
Force has employed and maruged its Total Force in the past. Vt^iecommcnd a greater reliance on thc Air 
Nadotul Guard and Air Force Reserve; creating opportunities and inccrunes for lor^ service in ufuform to 
minimize military personnel and family curmoil; and increastT^ opportunities for mmrment by Airmen within 
the roroponcncs of rhe Air Force. These ttcommendviom will lowct overall military personnel costs, and they 
svill produce a more ready and capable fonr by prcscning funds for operations, maintenance, procurenicm. and 
mapitalizaiion. Thc personnel' related actions recommend make bener u< of thc Air Force's deep reservoir 

of talent and will also have the effect of maintaining thc readiness of thc Air Reserve Component that would 
otherwise be diminished by disuse. Accordtnglv. we conclude that these rceommendanoas should be followed 
even if budget corutniincs did not exist. 


The Honorable James InKofie 
Ranking Member. Commince 
on Armed Services 
Unittd States Senate 
Wuhington, DC 205 1 0 

The Honorable Adam Smith 
Ranking Manba. Committee 
on . brined Services 
United Suto House of 
Representatives 
Washington. DC 20515 



OCNNtS MCCARTHY 
CHAIR 

Erin C. Conaton 
Vice CHAIR 

ue* BRowNcee 

Janinc Oaviobon 

MAAOARrr marnbll 

RAVMONO JOHNS 
F, Whittin PETCR* 
Bud Wyatt 
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W« also make iccommcndacKsru m two areai that are addmsed specifically because of' the pressures msposed 
by dcclirut^ budg^ Past Air Force efforts to reduce its overall irsvennry of equipment and insuUacions 
have been dtwen primarily by the need to pre se rve capital for people and operations. We learned much about 
chose pressures and the sometimes painful c^kes they require. We offer recommendations lelacinj^ to aircraft 
inventory and to inscalladoas that we bdieve can mitigate the negative corucquenccs associated with chose 
chokes. 

We chose our cover photo with care. It nrflcas the fta that emerging mission areas such as the use of 
rmiotdy piloced aircraft will become increasingly important m the future, and that such changp present both 
challenges and opportunities. The Airmans component is neither apparent nor important. Inthelbtal Air 
Force wcoivision. the scamlessncss of Airmen, their skiib and expertise bcridcaL 

We learned much about the role the Air Force can and should play in support of the ruuons governors vdten 
they arc freed «ith recovenng from natural or man-made catastrophes. We recommend actions chat both the 
Department of Defbue and the Air Force should take to improve their ability to provide dcfmsc suppon to 
civil authoritiev 

A capable and highly prufesiional staff supported the Commissioncn throughout our work and we ate 
deeply grateful to them. Ihcy were drawn from various DoD offices, from multiple Air Force components and 
commands, from other services, and from the civilian wodd. In short order, they came together under the able 
leadership of our Executive Director. Dr. James Blackwell. The vrork of the Commission could not have been 
accomplished without Jim and his team. We depon slightly from Air Force tradition to say "Bravo Zulu' to 
them all. 

FinaOy and most imporrantfv, the Commissioners respcccfulK’ acknou'ledge our uldmacc "customcn,* 
the dcdicared and spirited men and uvxncn of the U S Air Force and the fimilics who support and enable 
their service. The Air Force of the future cannot look exactly tike today s force, and any signifkanc change is 
inherently disruptive. We bdieve that the changes we recommend ssnli serve those "customers" wdl, and that 
the force we envision will provide better and foQcr opportunities for the men and Homai of the Air Force to 
ihnvc m the service of their nation. 

RcspectfulK submitted. 

'xj:( iQ/iuck-J 

Dennis McCarthy. Chair I EnnCCoiiataA.Viee Chair 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


he Air Force fares many challenges 
in meeting its national security 
mission within the resources 
currently envisioned. Doing so will not 
be easy or without risk, nor will it permit 
Ute applkaiion of traditional methods 
of allocating misuons. o^uipment. and 
resources among the Air Hokc’s three 
components. After conducting 19 days 
of hearings involving 1S4 witnesses and 
oral public comments, and listening to 
currently serving Airmen of almost all 
ranks from the three components at 1 i 
installations throughout the country, the 
Commission is convinced chat the Air 
Force must change the way it organizes, 
aligns, and employs the great Amencaru 
who choose to serve in its ranks. 

Congress directed the Commission 
to '...undertake a comprehensive 
study of the structure of the Air Force 


to determine svhether. and how, the 
structure should be modified to best 
fulfill current and anticipated mission 
requirements for the Air Force in 
a manner consistent with available 
resources.' Ihc statute that created 
this Commission also specified that it 
address six considerations in its repon 
CO Congress and the President. The 
Commission fulfilled this mission in 
the time alloncd. 

Based on the record before it. 
the Commission arrived at a set of 
foundational conclouons that became 
its analytical uarcing pomt. Elements of 
that foundation are as follows. 

• Past and current Air Force leaders 
have committed the resources and 
effort needed to allow the Reserve 
Components (RC) to maintain 
the same standards of skill and 


operational readiness as the Acirve 
Component (AC). 

"Pan*timc“ force structure— that 
capability delivered by traditional 
Reservists and Guardsmen who do 
not serve continuously on active 
duty — costs less than the force 
siructurc provided by 'fulUime' 
personnel. 

Recognizing that some missions 
must be performed by the Active 
Component, the Air Force can. and 
should, entrust as many missions as 
possible to its Reserve Component 
forces. 

Transitioning missions from the 
Active Component to the Reserve 
Components will allow the Air 
Force to perform these missions 
with less expensive part-time 
Reservists while reducing the 
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Ai.tive Componeni cnii strength, 
chus ia>'mg money in die miliury 
penonnd Accounts di4t can be put 
to use in readiness, modemiutiun. 
arsd recapitalization accounts. In 
this way. all components of the 
force will rerruin more ready aisd 
mission capable, and the Air Force 
wUI retain the capacity to surge its 
forces when needed. 

Ihere is an irreducible minimum 
below which the Air Force cannot 
prudently cut Active Component 
end strength without jeopardizing 
war>hghcing capability, institutional 
health, and the ability to generate 
future forces. 

Althou^ Reserve Component 
force structuic. especially 
tndinorul Reservists, com less 


than that of the Active Component, 
conducting operatioru with Reserve 
Component forces is not always less 
expensive than doing so with Active 
Component forces. 

Ihe Cortunission determined the 
tollowing principles of force structure 
and force management that will allow 
the Air Force to meet present and 
future mission requirements svtthin 
the limit of resources the Commiuion 
believes will be available. 

' s'tir 

• Both the Aaivc and Reserve 
Components provide unique 
value to the Nation. The Total 
Air Force cannot succeed without 
three sirorq; components. 

Prudent reduciiom in the 
Active Component will produce 


meaningful cost 'saving mainly in 
the military personnel accounts, 
arsd can reduce the need for cuts 
to readiness, modemizarion. and 
recapitalization. 

*The Air Force can maintain 
operatiortal capacity and capability 
arsd reduce stress on the Active 
Component by maintaining or 
increasing the end strength of the 
Reserve Components, particululy 
in tradinonal part-time Reservists 
and Guardsmen, while increasing 
tegular, pcnodic. and predictable 
use of the Air Force Reserve and the 
Air National Guard. 

Greater reliance on a larger Air 
Reserve Component provides a 
quick, revfntbit way to generate 
manpower cost uvings (sec Chapter 
4). It provides an ability to surge, 
when needed, and additional 
return on investment in the high- 
cost, high-value training of Active 
Component Airmen. Shifting 
more capability to the Reserve 
Components also maintains a 
link to communities and sutes 
throughout the nation in our 
unique form offederalum. 

In order to gam maximum bcncht 
from the Reserve Cotnpanenn. the 
Air Force must program sulScient 
operational support funding to 
permit utilization of individuals 
and units through voluntccrism or 
ursder the authority of 10 LLS.C. 

$ 1 2304b. 

Increasing integration of Reserve. 
Guard, and Active Component 
Airmen at headquarters and units, 
and increasing the number of 
integrated or multi -component 
(‘as.socute') units will lead directly 
to improved processes as well 
as more effective and cfHcicnt 
employment of the Total Air Force. 
Further integration of the Air 
National Guard and the Active 
Component (as described m 
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ChApter}) i$ Adrtitablc gojJ bu( 
will require modiAcatiocif toTidet 
10 and 32 of the U2>. Code before 
the full vabic of such integration 
can be achic^-cd. 

• Removal of numcrout barrler% to a 
"Continuum of Service.* m wHieh 
Airmen have greater flexibility 

CO leave and rc'cnter Active and 
Reierve Componenu throughout 
their earcert. will enable more 
cfTcaive and cfi»i.iciie utiltution of 
an integrated Total Force. Some of 
those bamers arc contained in law, 
but others reside solely in tervicc 
policy, tradition, and culture. 

• In addition to removing barrien to 
transitioning between compnncntv 
Congress and the Department of 
Defense should modify laws and 
regulations chat unnecessarily limit 
or restrict the length of rervicc by 
qualihcd Ainnen m certain career 
Adds with high training coils. 
Doing so will allow the Air Force to 
more fully capiialixe on the cost of 
training chose Airmen. 

*0l 

This summary wtU briefly addren 
each of the specific comsderatums set 
forth by Congreu. Congress directed 
the Coinmmion to conduct a study 
that coven su spccifii coiuidcraotnts in 
rvaulanng the structure of the Air Forec 
In the report that follows, future 
force structure and force nuiugcnicni 
luues will be addressed and actionable 
rccoiitmcndacioiis proposed, the 
Commission believes that inereaung 
force inccgratiuii and fully upping 
the individual and organixaiional 
potential of all Airmen is not opnonal 
Accordingly, the Commission has 
made spcciAe recommendations 
for Prcudcnnal. Congressional. 
Department of Defense, and Air Force 
action to move these issues into a *mun 
do* category. 


A .nt«« I r|« 

The Commttiion formulared itt 
force structure recommendations 
in telition to the forces called for in 
existing war plaru and to what the 
Commiaion has learned are the daily 
demands fur Air Force capability. Tltnsc 
dav'totlay demands come fruni both 
the Combatant Commanders and 
from the Air Forced own insiitutioiial 
rcquirtmeoti. The Commission 
concluded that the Air Force can Acid 
sufficient capability and capacity to 
meet both daily needs and surge-level 
requitemems only if iicfTectively 
utilira^s the full capacity of let Active 
and Reserve Components 

One spcciAc concluiion in this area 
drove the Commission's force stnicture 
recommendations: There arc Anttc 
limns to the amount of air, space, and 
cyber power that die country can afford 
and char out Airmen can provide. Hie 
Commissioii found that the current 
force inaiugcmem syicctn, m which 
Combatant Commanders generate 
day-to-day requirements, Ka.s proven vo 
unconstrained at to be unsupponabic. 
Accordingly, Combatant Commanders 
must be required to consider the 
budget and persnnnel impacts of their 
day-to-day planning ro suy within the 
reasonable limns of manpower and 
budget atnhunry thu is available In 
shon. they must diifcrennacc beeween 
needs and wanes. 

4 |« 

In hearings and visits to Air Force 
insullatioru around the country, 
the Commission learned about the 
strengths and capabilities resident in 
all components of the Air Force. Past 
policies of the Air Force have ensured 
thar all units and individuils of the 
Active Air Force, the Air National 
Guard, and the Air Force Reserve train 


to the same level of excellence and are 
thus equally ready to^A>/ ntrught. 

Every Reserve Component 
Airman that CommUsioncn spoke 
to — ranging from the most senior to 
the most |uni<K— told of untapped 
potential in both Reserve Cumpoiicnis. 
Ihesc Airmen asserted that over 
the past dendes those components 
had provided what they were asked 
to provide rather than the full 
limit of what (hey could provide. 
Commusioners tested these statements 
every way possible, recognizing that 
such high sell -conAdcncc cannot always 
be accepted at face value. But thcK 
assertions were so unanimous and came 
from so many disparate sources chat the 
CucTuiiuaion cannot discount them. 

The Cansmmion also hard that, 
to rake full advantage of untapped 
potential in the Reserve Componenrs. 
the Air Force must change the way 
It employs the Ait National Guard 
and the Air Force Reserve- These 
components arc complementary ro the 
Active Component, not precise mtrnii 
itiugcs. The Air Force must soniennKs 
employ and manage (he Reserve 
Componeno in ways that ate distiiKt 
(Toro how (he Active Componcot 
u employed: and commanders will 
require greater knowledge about 
these disrinciiom. Accomplishing 
these goals will require integrating 
beadquanerv eliminating redundant 
lomnund chains and staffs, increasing 
opporruniry for service in various 
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component! throughout jn Ainnani 
career, incrcating unit usociaticnu. 
and reducing admmitrnttvc bamets 
between component!. 

: 

The Air Force, particularly 
the Kcccrvc Components, plays a 
Mgnifivani role in both homeland 
defense and support of civil authorities. 
It can. and should, continue to do lo: 
and. grven the strat^tc environment 
and enhanced coordinarioa with the 
Department of Homeland Security, 
the Ait K>rcc will have opportunities in 
the htture to increase its contribution 
to these missions. Communication 
between state leaders and the 
Dcparrmeni of Defense can. and must, 
improve, particularly in the area of 
diustcr as.sistance. 

Althou^ the Air Force should 
make no force structure decisions 
exclusively based on disaster auisiancc 
reifuirements. the use of the armed 
forces to address emergencies at 
home is a core muskm of all nsilitary 
branches, including the Air Force. 
While the Commission does not 
propose the addition of forec structure 
spcciitcally for those missions, it 


recommends trranng Homeland 
Defense and Defense Support lu Civil 
Authorities as real priorities, and 
Governors as csscnnal stakeholders 
in planning processes. Doing so will 
enhance the Air Forces ability to 
contribute to the country's well-being 
without sacrificing the ability to deliver 
the air power needed and expected in 
the ’away game.* 

I ^... /r. Iiwt .'-* 

' m .!i!l ( '• 

I I.. Q '• 

It IS essential to maintain a strong 
Active Component that, among 
other contributions, pmvidcs a base 
of trained personnel who can either 
transfer to the Reserve Components 
when their active duty service is 
completed or serve for a period 
in a Reserve Component before 
returning to active duty. Thus, them 
it a limn to how small the Active 
Cumponcni can be. Additionally, 
the cost-effocciveness of the Reserve 
Compotvems depends on an optimally 
siacd Active Component. WTiilc 
no element of Air Force capability 
should reside exclusively in any one 
component, the Active Component 
generally is expected to perform certain 


core functions, such as procurement 
and RDT&E (research, development, 
test, and evaluation), that support 
all components of the Air Force. 

Given current capabilities, the Active 
Component force structure should 
comprise no levs than approximately 
55 percent of the Total Air Force end 
strength. While individual percentages 
will vary by mission and pbtform. a 
Total Force mix should be spread across 
every Air Force cure fonction and Air 
Force Specialty Code ( AFSC). 

-stiliniwTi lAif* vnai’nf 


*r>i I- L. - 

Ihedcpkiy-co'dwdl ratios specified in 
this Congressional considerabon arc leu 
useful to the Air Force, which deploys 
in units smaller than wings or squadrons 
down to small groups of individual 
Airmen compared to land and ruval 
forces that tend to deploy as re|;ularly 
organized imiu (such as companies 
and ships). Became of the misnutch 
between the unit concept embedded in 
these rabcM and Air Force deployment 
praLUCcs, difTerent Air Force commands 
have chosen ddfoent methods for 
computing these rabos. Thus, the Air 
Force incuasisiendy applies these ratios 
actiKu the force. As a result, attempts 
to UK thcK ranos provide inconuscent 
and soinccunes misleading infornuemn 
about the uw rate of the Air Forces 
compements and individuals. 

The Air Force should uriliu a unglc 
metric for measuring the persormd 
tempo and stress on its forces, both 
Active and Reserve. The Commission 
also recommends that the Air Force 
ubiixe thb ‘PF.RSTEMPO. stress on 
the force* metne (described in Chapter 
5 of this report) to determine goals 
for sustainable levels of employment 
for both the Active and Rnerve 
Components and for specific elements 
of its force structure. 
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Sucb an approach will proviJc a 
mure holisti*: pkiurc of chc accua) «tm 
on, or under*u(iJization ot^ Airmen and 
allow the Air Force ru employ the Tuial 
Force more c^cicntly. 


Over the pan Kvenl years, many 
misMoni have ththed toward the 
Reterve Components. The Commiuton 
ptvpotet additional dufts to the Retmc 
Componentt in certain mmiorva. 
particularly iocusing on mluton areas 
where the Air Force can efieclrvdy 
utilize a part>rime Ibree chat depUm 
on a rotatKmal baste. A ibree imictwrc 
more reliaru on a larger proportion of 
the Reserve Componeon will not kiok 
exactly like the ibree the Air Force has 
successfully eo^iloycd in recent decades 
Chan^g that force is not a ennasm 
of the ptecedmg force structure,* it ts 
recognition that the current and future 
budgetary and security environmcnii 
present challenges that requite new 
lotutKms. Sacrificing readiness to 
preserve hxce structure would create 
a hollow hitce. Instead, the Air Force 
can preverve readiness by shifting fisrcc 
ttructuic missions firom the Active to the 
Reserve Components. 

If. as expected, the Air Force 
prupoics to dhrcvt entire fleets, such 
a* the A- 10 and KC-10 aircraft, such 
retirements would likely ptofcct 
subnannal cost savings. However, the 
units that opersK those aircraft tcflccc 
decades of investment! in those men 
and women who fly and maintain 
them, at well as In the AkiIiucs due 
the Air Force hkeiy will need for 
emerging mtuions and new ways of 
using the 1btal Force. Because any 
such divrstituics would be lub/cct 
10 Congrcsuonal approval, the 
Commission recommends that the Air 
Force develop and pruvide Congren a 


decailesi complete, and comprehetuive 
plan ciplainiog how the Air Foac will 
achieve muuuns undertaken by such 
platforms in the future and how it will 
rccam the highly trained personnel 
ftnm these flceci. 

Shiftingtoa Total Force more 
reliant on Reserve Coraponeni parc- 
lime forces, combined with potentul 
dhcsticurc of cumplac atrerafi fleets, 
will have significant utiplicanont for 
installationv Moreuver, increasing the 
number of associate units could allow 
consolidatsonortuppon infrastrticture. 
which would create added cflictenctcs. 
Air Force leaders repeatedly have 
pointed out chat the Sovicc already 
has lignificanccRcccsot'infraKTUcture. 
The trends described in this report 
likely wilt exacerbate that condition. 
Ihc Commission recommends that chc 
Congrcssioiul defiosse committees and 
the .Air Force should consider, and the 
Congress should allow, the closing or 
*wann basing' of some mstallacions. 
Attempting to operate all current bases 
at the same level of cfTort will res}Uirc 
the Air Force to reallocate present and 
future funding and reduce some of the 
benefits chat would otherwiK be gained 
by the Commissions force stnnxure 
tccummcndanoiu. 

Many of the ComiDusun's 
recomraaidationi have been 
considered before. Now, however, 
a new defense strategy focuses more 
on higli-crul warfaic and fighung to 
denied cnviroruamis while mission 
areas such as cyber, space, intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconiutssaoce 
(including the use of remotely piloccJ 
aircraft far these and other missioru) 
continue tu grow. With these trends 
and the tseed for bscal discipline the 
Commissian believes that the Air Force 
cao take additional nsk by leplacuig 
some legacy capabilicies with upgrades 
and new forcT structure invcsoncnts 
chat will incrcaw the capabUtry and 


lethality of the force that remains, 

Other sotuaoQs ro cmerpng 
challenges involve employing the 
Ait National Guard and Air Fukc 
Reserve in mmiic mivston areas to 
a greater catcni than previously 
thought possible. The last few decades 
have shown the natioo and the Au 
Force what ib Reserve Companrnis 
can do when they arc employed 
skillfully. Despite decades uf combat 
deployments, the Reserve Components 
have addiisonal capacity to Mrvr the 
nation s needs. The Air Force should 
integrate the components more 
completely, giving Reserve Component 
Airmen more uppottuniitci to serve, 
redsKlng both statutory and rcgulacorv 
bamcn among the componeno, 
and more broadly inculcating and 
imtitutionaluingan awarenesaufthc 
valtie of the Total Force throughout 
the Air Forest A trtie 'Continuum uf 
Service* approach should be available 
to all Airmen. Thne actions will enable 
the reduction of military personnel 
costs while maintaining tealinic kvels 
of operational capability or readiness. 

Although many havedisciuscd 
increased integration of chc 
components for several yean, today s 
Air Force k ideally poutsoned to 
make further advance* in this area. In 
testimony behare the Ciiinintssion. 

Air Force leaden have dcmorutraicd a 
forward-thinking approach to greaur 
upcrusonal imcgrzrion. Thu mirtaied 
confldcnce reflects ihcir pmfcuianal 
espenenev in an inacasinglv integrated 
Total Force that has, over the past twn 
decades, proven it ran deliver during 
peace and war. The Air Force has been 
a piunect among the Armed Services 
in integrating ib components and in 
operating as a Total Force. Now U 
the lime ro inuitaiionaliae ihne best 
practice across the Air Force and to 
capitaloc un ihcm. 
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**ln the last lo years we have gotten closer to the Total Force than ever because 
we shed blood together; so let’s not undo that. How we do it is as important as 
what we do. PB 13 was the first whiff of grapeshot; let’s get past that.” 

General Charles H. lacobyir.. Commander United States Northern Command and 
North Amencan Aerospace Defense Command, in testimony before 
the National Commission on the Structure of the Airforce, Sept. 26, 2033. 


CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 


ongms created the NattonaJ 
CommistKHi on th« Structure 
of the Air Force to conduct a 
'comprehentive study of the scruaurc 
of the Air Force* and to make 
recommendations the Commission 
considered ncccuary. Congrew also 
laid out SIX tpecihe factors for the 
Commission to consider. 

Given the relatively shon tuuc 
available, the Commission concluded 
that proposing a specific allocation of 
forces in each of the Air Force's 1 3 'core 
fiinctions* or attempting a detailed 
laydown of the number and location 
of each weapons system within the Air 
Force would be impractical, though this 
report docs present sample approaches 
to illustrate the Commissions findings 
and rccommrndationv. Rather, the 
Commission focused on prinaplcs 


that, if applied, would enable the Air 
Force to shape the details of its force 
structure to meet the national security 
challenges ahead. 

The Commission ihercibrc adopted 
for itself the following implied mission: 
7he CommuiicM the 

tomiderttioni Miibliilted by Congms 


and rreommend principles of force 
structure and force management ilfot 
will allow the Air Forte to meet present 
and future mismn rcifuirements wtthm 
the limit of resources reasonably expected 
lo be ai’oiUbU. 

Ihc Commission conducted its 
work with several bask tenets in mind. 


DEFINITIONS (as used in this reportl 

FORCE STRUCTURE 

The milHarv service’s iniefconnected Iramework — Active. Reserve and Guard com* 
ponents. equipinent. personnel, and reel estate — that exists to accomplish specific 
missions m support of the President and the Secretary of Defense 

TOTAL FORCE 

AH U.S. Air Force ortsnuetions. units, and individuals — Actve, Reserve. Guard, and 
Civilian— that provide the capabilities to support the Department of Defense in im- 
plementing the national security strategy. 
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'Tbow \vcre to be open and receptive to 
as wide a ranj(c of input as possible; to 
meet with and consider the opinions 
ofthc men and women currently 
serving in the Air Force; and to visit 
Air Force instalUttons around the 
country. The Commission held 1 9 days 
of public hearings, heard from 1 54 
individual witnesses, received written 
comments Irom 256 individuals, 
received and rex iewed thousands of 
pages of documents submitted for out 
cansidcraiion. and. when necessary, 
met in closed sessions to consider 
classtHcd niaccnaL A classified annex 
supfdcment to this rrpon is available, 
however the Commission otfered no 
classified rccommcnsiations. Witnesses 
ranged from the Secretary and the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force to the 
most junior of Airmen. Commissioners 
heard fiom olficcrs of almoit every 
grade, horn senior enlisted leaders, 
from federal and state eke ted ufficuls, 
from retired service members, from 
business leaden, and from concerned 
citizens, all w'ith a vital interest in their 
Air Force. 

The Commission devised and 
conducted a seminar war game that 
enabled Commusionen to examine 


broadly divergent mixtures of force 
structure in light of existing war plans 
and defimsc planning scenarios. The 
alccrnarive structures the Commission 
studied in this svay were not intended 
to represent a 'right answer* or 
aliematives to one another. Rather, 
they were nominal structures that 
Commissioners found useful in 
illuminating selected issues from 


radically different perspectives. The 
Commission was supported in this 
effort by the Center for Strategic and 
Budgeury Assessments and benefited 
from a review of its methodology by 
a rsrpresentative from DoD's Office of 
Net Assessment. Although constrained 
by (he available time. Commissioncts 
gamed insight into both fiscal impact 
and potential unintended consequences 


DEFINITIONS 

ACTIVE COMPONENT {ACI 

The umesfricted. continuouslv available personnel, units, and 
equipment of me Air Force. Section 807S of Title 10 of the U.S 
Code celts this component the Regular Air Force, but generally 
the services use the term Active. 

AIR RESERVE COMPONENT (ARC) 

The forces of the Air Nalionel Guard end Air Force Reserve. 

"FULL TIME" FORCES 

A member of the Active Component, en Active Guard end Re- 
serve member, or e Duel Status Military Technician (See also 
"Part-Time" Forces.) 


“PART-TIME" FORCES 

Forces comprised primarily of iradibooai Reservists or drill 
status Guardsmen The Commission recognizes that mosL if 
not ell, ireditional Guardsmen and Reservists in the Air Force 
dedicate themselves fully to their service's core principles end 
ideals. This report uses this term only to differentiate the pay 
status of those not on full-time active duty. 

SURGE 

A rapid or concerted increase in the commitment of forces to 
fend oft an attack, meet a sudden demand, or accomplish a 
strategic militarY objective. 
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COMMENT 


I titcvms • (Mrt of Toitl Fofca iniogriUon A> May 2007 wtwn tha 192n4 Fightar Wing of 
CM Virgmia Atr Naitonal Guard waa Intagrtiad wilt) IM First Figintr Wing at Langlty Av 
Fores Gass At that tuns I was ssrvmg as livt E-7 Chisf Host Aviation Rsaourcs Managsr 
Betors our mova to Ungisv. ws Ish confidsin in our sMitittS. h did rtot taks tong bstors 
our Guardsman wars conaidsrad axtisns and often wswad as tt*a ‘go-to* paopia Cit- 
nan Airman tinng untgua and invatuaWe skill sots ttut ara sttarad win our AcOvs Owiy 
countarpartt 

Guardsman tiava consitiamV baen graai Iramars wtio present sigmlicafli Snowtadga 
bases for (hair Active Duty counttrparis Sines Guardsrnan do not PCS, (hay saam lo bo 
tha now atabifrty. ‘haidmo down the fort* u wall as parMtpatmg in dapSoymants and 
othar warbrna aftom 

Afarar, Virgini 0 AnHtMiulBu»td 


of various adjurtmcnrs to force mix. 

'Ihc war game was designed as 4 
tablc'lOfi seminar for Commiukmm. 
supported b>' vnir analysts, cv develop 
insight into the issues involved in the 
strategic choices for the strocturc of 
the Air Force. This was not aimed at 
the usual objcccives of war gomes, such 
at •umpaign outcnincs. Lnitirutiunal 
trantformatiun, portfolio rebalancing, 
capabilities assessment, or war- 
fighting concepts. Oik part of the 
game was a planning exercise in which 
three staff teams each developed a 
resource-constrained future Air Force 
structure given a particular assigned 
Active/Reserve mix as an analytic 
startingpoim This event drew from 
authoritative current forecasts to 
provide constraining assumptions to 
the teams on future resources, hacal 
guidance, force sizing, basing, and 
cikI strength. In the second event, the 
staff teams svcic required to play the 
rnic of the Air Force as force provider, 
employing tlic fbitc structure they had 
developed in the planning exercise, 
during several pluses of a hypothetical 
future crisis and conflict. Thu event 
adapted the Kcnario used in the 
Chairman of the Joint Chicfi of Staff 
.Strategic Seminars. Ihroughout the 
exercise. Commissioners considered 
alternative force structures from the 
perspective of the Air Force as well as 
that of the Combatant Commandm, 
Department of Defense Senior Leaders, 
and Governors confronting the 
challenge of allocating force structure 
assets to competing demands from 
multiple ncaT'timultancous crises 
and conflict. Commissioners found 
this exercise helpful in sharpening 
their focus on the key issues, applying 
credible analytic tools, and exploring 
the range of the art of the feasible in 
considering force structure options. 

TheCommuston reached several 
broad concluuons that formed the 
baus fot its detailed landings and 


recommendations. Some of those 
hsundanonal cimctusions might 
seem self-evident to some, but the 
Commission did not sun widi any 
pteconccived notions. The fallowing 
foundational conclusions, svhich might 
also be called ‘assumptiotu," became 
ingrained in the Commissions analysis 
gradually over the courK of its work; 

• Past and present Air Force kaders 
have committed the resources and 
effort needed 10 allow rhe Reserve 
Components to mamiam the same 
sundanls of skill and operational 
readiness as the AcDve Component. 

• The Air Force successfully hat built 
ciparUy in tu Reserve Components 
over time by adhering to. and 
funding, a single standard of 
operational readiness throughouc 
all components. In other words, 
the Air National Guard and the Air 
Force Kckcvc arc held to the same 
sundards of operational rradinevs 
at is the Active Component 

• Part-time force structure — chat 
capability delivered by iradirional 
Reservius and Guardsmen who do 
not serve continuously on active 
duty— costs leu than the force 
structure provided by full-time 
personnel. 

• The Air Force can. and should, 


cnciusf as many iniulons os possible 
to its part-time idrcc. 

• Tramitioningmiasiofu from the 
Active Component 10 the ReKrve 
Componenu wosild allow the Air 
Force to perform these missions 
with leu expensive part-time 
Reservists while reducing the end 
strength of its Active Component, 
saving money in the mliinry 
personnel accounts that it can put 
to use in readinen, modernintion, 
and rccapiuliaation accouots. In 
this way, all compuncncs of the 
force will remain mote ready and 
mission capable, and the Air Force 
will retain the capacity to surge its 
ibrees when needed. 

• There is an irreducible minimum 
below which the Air Force cannot 
prudently cut Active Duty end 
strength without jeopardizing 
war-AghtingcapobtlUy, insticuDonal 
health, and the abihty to generate 
future forces. 

• While Reserve Component 
force sttuciurc costs less than 
(hat of the Active Component, 
conducting operations with Reserve 
Component forces is not always less 
expensive than doing so with Active 
Component forces. 

These foundational conclusiont will 
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receive implificatton in other p»n« of 
thi« report. 


Although the furaie lecurity 
environment it unpredictable, the 
ComminKMi assumes it will remain 


at least at complea and dangerous as 
It n today. *Ihe United States must 
prepare for an array of overlapping 
chalkngcs from state and non-state 
actors, mcludmgtranuiational 
cnminali. cenoritts. and other violent 
actors. As emerging powers reline 


AWACS COMMANDER 


U Col Xtvtn ’Hlien* 

Coyit. Commondor of 
the 9Ntfi Airbomt Ae 
Comrei Souidron at 
TMiar AFB. OUa. ra- 
cenVv rttumad Iron* 

IM IZm oaployniant to 
Soutnwtti Asia. Ha 
Kasdtiilovtdinlivadif- 
ierani weapon tystams 
ifid Bsrw diHarwl 
mnion sals: Awtioma 
Waininp snd Control 
Systam (AWACS). tha 
Control and Raperanf Cantar (CRC). and Special Oparaiioni Ha Aaa baan lannng on ae- 
twa duty lor 14 yaart and Has wortad and tfapteytd wiBi Ovard and Rnserva codeaguat 
ItColCDvIa Oat toon botO tidtt of ttw 1.2 OaptoynanttargaL AWACS ■■ slugK-damafld, 
low-densitv aasaL In order to meat tfie neads ol tha Combatant Commandar ICCDR) hw 
SQuadron's currant daptoy-to-dwan » 1 1 with nu craws serwig HO-day daptoymants 
Ha It luAy awara that tha CCOR*! neada drrva tha imssion, but as a squadron commendar, 
ha mutt baiinea that oaad with tha naadi ol hn peepli Ha bahovts shortar daptoyment 
duraboni would priividi a more batancad approach m meitmi both naads A lai-day 
daplovmant wdh a 1 2 daploy-io-dwad rotabon would ctill saiifiy CCMD tmtsmn raquKa* 
nunis HMa enabling him to expand tha pool ol quabAad WMioni to deploy. Thu wouM 
keep hu torca fraah and build tha unn^ axpanarKa. toe 

While deployed, hd crewmomben flaw approximate^ three onias per week, but opera- 
tans oNkerdubec kept U Col Coyia on tha pround more than he wtndd He ‘RyingofTen 
wtwn daploved « i pood thing.* he said Tmsa (Kas «4san you era busy. It is dunng the 
down umcivHten you raafly nuts your faimly end deployments tetmio drag on.* His 27S 
anAstad mambtrt and officers conbnuelly anprass hmi with (heir wdtoignesi to saerNka 
for the good of the nabon Thu dadtcabon does not come wnthout a cost and Li Col Coyle 
adnMs Ida famdy— a wda ol 16 years and thrta chddran— baara tha graatatt cost e( hu 
sarvka Ha has mestad many birthdays, baptums. annwarsaritt. and hoMavs due to 
daplovmants 

'Team Tmkor* mcludat units in ad thraa Atr Forca componanta, and U Cof Coyka seat 
ruHural dilfarances between the two Reserve Components and dm Actwa OMisponeni 
roswibng from oparationai tempo end laws When wortung besxla than Raterve and 
Guard cohaaguas. Acbva Component mambars tee hrsdsand an oppoturuty to tarva 
that oHars rahal from tha« daployment tehadula and frequent movas. U Col Coyia aatd 
Iw has mat many mdividuaU who dKt not aacal dunng their actnm duty bma yet had 
lantesbc Raearva careers Cerwtrsefy.hahetmetbadAenelReecryuiiwhertfamedto 
active duty and cormnutd to exeal. Tha Acbva. Guard, and Rasaiva 'comptamant each 
other vary wfH.* ha serf 



thdr capabrlittei end leverage new 
technok^ics. the permiutve sir snd 
specc environment the Air Force hat 
cn|oycd dunng the wan in Iraq and 
A^hsntttsn may mM pcrsiit. 

The Atr Fokc also must be prepared 
to respond in the conten of ocher 
dcMsbilizing ^obai irerKU, <uch as 
urbanization, demographic shiits. 
competition for retCHircet. irueeurity in 
cybenpacc and outer ipacc, and ruturaJ 
djiAMcrs Became adversanet have 
learned to engage us asymmetrically to 
avoid challenging us conventionally, the 
Air Fotec roust be prepared to deal with 
enemies armed with wcapont of mats 
destruction and those who will leverage 
ami-acccti, area-denial capabiltuet 
that incrcasmgly challenge the nation* 
traditional power projection icraccgies. 
Further, the Air Force must adapt to 
operate alongside traditional and new 
ailici who may poucu varying levels of 
military capability. 

Meanwhile, the Commisiuon 
aitumcs that even aher (he 
redeployment of most asmbat forcct 
from Afghanman. the sicaily-snu 
demand on the Atr Force — parricolarly 
air mobility lapsbilidca. cyber foKcs, 
and intelligence, surveillance, and 
rcconnaKsanrc (ISR] asaet*~vrlll 
conanucto bchigh. Unforeseen crises 
and natural dtoKcn, as well as regular 
military engagement and partnership 
minions called for in the Prestdenr's 
strategy, will drive this demand. 
Although the Air Force will see penod.* 
of cnscs and 'surge, " there will exist 
no bnght-linc distinction between 
peace and war. The high demand for 
airpowrr will be continuous. The Air 
Force must retain the ability to surge 
higli-cnd war-hghtingeapabiltttcs 


with little or no ailvance notice while 
also sustaining capabilities acroa the 
spectrum, ftom humanicarian assistance 
and peace-keeping opcratioiu to its 
part in the nanon's nuclear deterrence 
and assurance mission. Additionally. 
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man-midc and naturally occurring 
threats to Americant well-being at 
home will demand that the Air Force 
provide traditional air defenK at well 
as contribute military suppon to both 
the nations Governors and non-DoO 
federal agencies. 

Use Air Fbax't ttnirturc must 
be adaptable to this broad range of 
missions and unforeseen challenges. 
Given these strategic realities, the Air 
Force cannot organize force structure 
along traditional AC-RC lines. 

The Reserve Components cannot 
be a tradicmnaJ strategic reserve. 
Accordingly, Air Force men and 
women must be capable of meeting 
shifting, diverse dectunds in near real 
time. Doing so will require a scalable 
blend of full-time and parr-nme 
Airmen who all maintain appropriately 
high degrees of readiness. The nation 
will require these changes in force 
marugcmenc irrespective of budget 
bmitaitoru. 

Pentagon force managers repeatedly 
testified to tbe Commission idiout the 
difficulty they have in meeting slay-to- 
day Combatant Commander (CCDR) 
'demand* for air power saithin the 
given supply. This phenomenon also 
IS reflected in the Air Forces struggle 
CO meet the 1:2 deploy-co-dwell 
requirement in the Active Componenu 
Vet. force planners from the Office 
of the Seercury of Defense, the Joint 
Staff, and the Air Force consistently 
testified to the Commission chat, by 
their calcolations, there exists excess 
capacity m the Air Force. This apparent 
gap betsveen planned requirements 
and actual day-to-day 'demand* seems 
CO stem from a discontinuity between 
force planning and force management 
processes and expenations. 

In the Pentagons force-planning 
process, force structure is designed 
based on predurted surge requirements 
for large-scale warfiuc scerurios. which 


can be envisioned up to 20 years in the 
future. This process is meant to ensure 
chat the services arc structured to meet 
the most stressful future war-ii^iing 
cases. Day-to-day operations, however, 
generate mdependent demands for 
capabilities such as InielUgcncc. 
Surveillance, and Reconnaissance 
(ISR), airlift, and partner engagement, 
as do unforeseen crises from each 
Combatant Commander that arc 
simultaneous, nearly continuous, and 
unrelated to the scenarios on whkh the 
force structure or^inally was planned. 
IhcK unconstrained CCDR demands 
often exceed available capabilities. The 


day-to-day stress is exacerbated funher 
if crises in the homeland gerverate 
demands from Governors for military 
support to civil authorities, whkh are 
also not well captured in the force 
planning process — or. if considered 
at all. assumed to be 'lesscr-includcd* 
cases. These phenomena creue stress 
on the force that could be mitigated 
with more realistic force structure 
planning regarding steady-state 
peacetime missions including those at 
home, better management of CCDR 
demand, and more efficient batarKc and 
utilization of the Active and RcKfve 
Components. 
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Tbc current forct-planninj; proccit. 
coufJed wtih the high cim of some 
yysRms, has caused a decadcs-(ong 
shonage orhigh-dcmaisd, low'denstty 
assets, such as U>2 and J>STARS. For 
Mich assets and several other mission 
areas, the steady stare has been more 
stressful than the wanime requirement, 
k would take tectooK shills in the 
DoD planning process to account 
msKc rcalUtically for manpower and 
systems resquired to meet steady- 
state requirements. Accordingty. 
the Commission has taken the 
force planning process as it u, but 
recognizes chat the steady-sute world 
is demanding of force stniaurc. Use 
best available cost-effective solution 
M to increase Reserve Component 
capacity to meet peacetime surges 
and to relieve the demands on the 
Active Component. A rotational force 
structure that includes significant use of 
the Reserve Components would help 
mea these requirements. 


The Commission determined the 
tbllowing principles of force structure 
and force management that will allow 
the Air Force to meet present and 
future mission requirements within 
the limit of resources the Commission 
believes will be available. 

at »0»»« iovil"'' 

■ Both the Actisv and Reserve 
Components provide unique 
value to the lution. The Total Air 
Force cannot succeed without 
three strong componerics. 

Prudent reductions in tbc 
Active Componenr will produce 
meaningful cost-savings, mainly in 
the military personnel accounts, 
and can reduce the need for cuts 
to readiness, msxlerntzation. and 
lecapitalixaiissn. 

• The Air Force can mainrain 

iiperational capacity and capability 


NOBLE EAGLE 


and reduce suess on the Active 
Component by maintaining or 
increasing the end strength of the 
Reserve Components, particularly 
in part-time Reservisu and 
Guardsmen, and increasing the 
regular, periodic, and predictable 
use of those foresn. 

• Greater reliance on a larger Air 
Reserve Component provides 
a quickly reversible way to take 
manpower cost savings, maintain 
the ability to surge combat 
capability w hen needed, and gam 
additional return on investment 
of high-cost, ht^-valuc training 
received by Active Component 
Airmen, k also maintains a link to 
communities and states throughout 
the nation in oar unique form of 
federalism. 

• In order CO gam maximum bencht 
from (he Reserve Components, the 
Air Force must program nifHcienc 
operational support funding to 


Traditional Guardsman L( Col Tim OwNy and Mai Oan Nash, a M- 
tima Guardsman. wa<« ordered to scritnbie ihair F-15 Eefltes at Dbs 
ANG Bats. Mess . ai t.46 a.rn onSapt 11,^1 Five imnutas earn- 
er, having heard ol e polentMl hifackinQ. ihs y suited up and aheedy 
were hsadmg lor ihetr |«U whan lha Uason sounOed. U Col Qufty 
actuary had rtai-wond expenenee. navmg intercepted e hijecked 
Utfthansa IliQM m 1993. 

Whan they took ofi tees than a nwHrte later, what would become 
Operation Noble Eagia began In the ansung aw months. Guard. 
Baserve and Aetna fighter pikxs Kew more than 19i000 sorties 
compared with 147 sorties in the previous year Through Apni 2013, 
Nobia Eagle logged 64.000 total eomes. 66 pa ream down by Ai* Re- 
serve Component pdos 

However, the eir defense missioo. which numbered about I JOO in- 
terceptors «n 1960. was nearly elimmaied m tha imd- 1990s when the 
need to* homaland eir dalense seemed unneeessaiy m the post- 
CotdWarveers On Sept 11.2001. the respons»b4itvforiflinMid<atelv 
defending continental U S airspace was in tha hands el 14 awerah 
standing alert at seven sates Two sues were «n the Northeast Air 
Defense Sector, tt Ot<s end at Langtey Af B. Ve . each with two air- 
craft 

Though U Col Duffy and Ma| Nuh had been ordered to scramble 
end others would soon recaive sundat orOers. some 60,000 Guards- 


men loUawed their mlitie prmcaptes, pul their civdian obhgetions 
aside, end repotted for duty that day Netionei Guard A«men would 
By 1 79 missions that day- 

Among them was Col Georgt Dagnon, Director of Sufi tor (he Na- 
bonel Commission on lha S^cture ot the Air Force Then a major «i 
the I2lsi Fighter Sguadron. Il3th Wing. Distnci of Columbia Aar Na- 
lionaf Guard, he flew F>16s out of Andrews AFB. His ewAan lob was 
es e first officer with United AirNics. but on Sepl M. 2001. he had 
the dev off He heard ol the attack on the Wortd Trade Center as he 
and hts wife were reairnmg home horn dropping their two children 
off lor dieir first day of school *1 saw F-IBs Hying up the Potomac 
on TV end reeloed A was bme to cell the souedron' He was pul on 
craw rast— 'I tned to nap, but that was usetass*— btloro heading 
to Andraws at 5 p m 

'I wound up flying two times thel Tuxt nigM, the first a 3kk hour 
sortie on night vision goggles and the sacond a two-hour sortft 
duiing dawn* The first sortie he was sani to check on an “un- 
known nder.* which turned out to be e state irooper helicopter 
lending at Manassas. For a week Col Oegnon pu4ed the grave- 
yard shih. *On tha late nights it was soma eerie Itymg Wa wera 
capping (combat air pauolt over Washington and Camp David. I 
wee able to see water flowrng into the burning Pentegon and sae 
all of the devastation as I capped overhead ' 
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permit utUuunon of individtuU 
ind unin throu^ volunceerttm or 
under the lurkority of 10 VS,Q. i 
12504b. 

• Increasing Active- Roerve 
integratiun of hcaJqiuncn and 
unin as well a« increasing the 
number of integrated or muUi- 
component (*a»ociate*) uniuwill 
lead directly to improved proceaset 
and more effirviivc and clEctcnt 
employment of the Total Air Force. 

■ Removmg numerous barriers to a 
“Continuum of Service.” In which 
Airmen have greater Acaibllity 
to leave and re-enter Aenve and 
Reserve service throughout thetr 
careen, will enable more elTccnve 
and efficicnc utdieation of an 
integrated Total Air Force. Some of 
those bamcn are contained in law, 
but others reside solely in service 
policy, tradiiton, and culture 

• In addition to removing barriers to 
iramirkming between components. 
Congress and the Department of 
Defense should modify laws and 
rqpiiauom that unnecessanly limit 
or restrict the length of service b)- 
qualilied Airmen. Doing so svill 
allow the Air Force to c afutal u e 
more fully on the con of training 
those Airmen. 

Ibc Commission also learned that 
even Urge military pcrsoimd and 
Ibrcc suuLturc reductions cannot 
completely close the budget gap created 
by anticipated funding levels, espeeuUy 


for an Au- Force that is transiuoning 
to modeni. muiri-role aircraft and 
still in possession of an installation 
infrastructure that was built fur a much 
larger force than exists today or should, 
in the Commusions view, exist in the 
future- Instead, personnel and force 
itnh'turc cuts lead to inctficiciKies as 
dwindling forces are spread in too small 
numbers across multiple bases. 

Accordir^Iy. the Commission 
addressed three issues that some have 
described as 'third rails* offeree 
structure. Ihe Commission felt it 
would not be true to its charge from 
Congress if it did not do so. 

• To provide more coherence 
baween fetee smiaure as planned 
and day-to-day ferce management, 
and to mitigate stress on the feroc. 
the Commission recommends 
that Combatant Commanders 
not be permitted to take an 
unconstrained view as they plan 
for the employment of ait power 
for contingencies or steady-state 
operations in their theaterv Tbere 
is. and will be. only a hnicc amount 
of air, ^nce. and cyber power 

die Air Force and its people can 
provide. Force plarusing 'demand* 
most ukc into account the 
rcastmablc 'supply* of c^ability 
available. 

• The Commission recommends that 
both the Air Force and Congress 
consider ways to rcduix the 
infrastructure footprint that the Air 
Force must maintain, giving due 
consideration lo the importance 

of community presence and the 
viul role played by the National 


Guard in carrying out mmions for 
Governors, the other commanders 
in chief in our federal system. 

• If the Air Force determines that 
the elimination of entire aircraft 
fleets or other aiissions is ret]uifed. 
the Commiitioa recommends the 
development of a comprehensive 
plan that tpecUically addresses the 
locations and capabilities involved, 
the plan for the future uiihaaiion of 
the Airmen affected, and the means 
by which the mission capalulitscs 
that ore lost will be replaced, if they 
will be replaced, and vdicn that 
repUcement will occur to ensure no 
gap in war-fighting capabilities. 

In the chapters (has follow, this 
report will addreu specific findings and 
recommendations regarding resources, 
force structure and ftvre management 


ForoiiiJitional detail refer to: 
Appendix A: The statute forming 
the National Commission on (he 
Structure Of the Air Force 
Appendix B; The full list of the 
Commtosio'Ts recommendations 
Appendix C: The officiats 
resportslple for implementing the 
Commission'^ recommendations 
Appendix F* The full list of 
Commission hearings, site visits, 
and staff visits 
Appendix G: individuals who 
testified and provided oral 
comments to the Commission 
Appendix H: Glossary of terms 
and acronyms 


{Nat pmp; tACBAnoMlh feh hlan^ 
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“Today we face the danger that our current budget crisis and the steep, abrupt, 
and deep cuts Imposed by sequestration will cause an unnecessary, strategically 
unsound, and dangerous degradation in military readiness and capability." 

Secretory of Defense Chuck Hagel In a speech delivered to 
the CSIS Global Security Forum, Nov. 5, 2013 


CHAPTER 2 

RESOURCES 


he Dc|>4Ttmcnt of Defense, 
like the mt of the federal 
guvenunent, cxpcnenccs budget 
reducciom. espccbily in times of 
austenty and following penods of 
war when hosnlioes are winding 
doMY). Nonetheless, a decade of war 
has taken a heavy toll on weapon 
lysteiro, equipment, and personnel. 
OoD must rccapitaliic and, in most 
eases, modernize old and battle-worn 
equipment fur future threats. Because 
the Commission antteipates that over 
the next ten years funding levels are not 
likely to rise much above those specified 
by the Budget Control Act (BCA} and 
Sequevtration. the Air force must find 
innovanve ways to manage its resources. 

In order to make responsible 
changes to resource management, 
the Air Force must have accurate and 


consistent ways to measure costs. 

Ihc Air Force must also be allowed 
the flexibility to maniac its various 
accounts in ways that optimize 
cffccTivcncst and maximue efficiency. 
Heretofore, Congress has conurained 
the military from taking a holistic and 
strategic approach to managing this 
necessary down-sizing by prohibiting 
cuts in accounts such as instaUations. 
Ihcse corucrainu dnvc greater cuts to 
modernization and readiness chan a 
more flexible approach would and thus 
increase operational and strategic risk. 

Elsewhere, this report explains 
why the Commission believes chat 
greater operational use of the Air 
National Gturd and Air Force Reserve 
(together referred to as the Air Reserve 


Component or ARC) can mitigate 
the risk and potential stress cauKd 
by reducing Aaivc Component end 
strength. TYsc Commission repeatedly 
has heard IbnnaJ and infoemal 
testimony, supported by written reports 
from Air Reserve Component leaders, 
that the ARC can do room if sufficient 
funding is provided. The Commission 
also has received testimony that ‘nun- 
day" or "man-year* funding, origuially 
in the base budget to fund Air Reserve 
Component suppon for active duty 
missions, sometimes has become 
unavailable to operatiorul commands 
because it is transferred to meet other 
priorities. 

If the Ait Force Reserve and Air 
National Guard are to contribute tn the 
manner the Commission recommends, 
it is important chat budgetary plaru 
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arc niadc for that u»c and that controls 
exist to ensure that the funds arc 
executed as planned- Uciltaing the 
pjrt'timc or traditional members of the 
Reserve Components on a roiatinoal 
basis of approximately 1 :5 (one period 
of active duty followed by five times 
thatdurationon traditional Reserve 
duly) would provide the Air Force with 
more than 1 8.000 additional mait'ycars 
of service annually. In the integrated 
total Alt Force model the Commission 
recommends, such service could be 
ptovided both by individuals and units 
and would be in addition to the service 
already provided by Airmen who serve 
as Active Guard and Reserve (AGR). 
Air Reserve technicians, and Federal 
Technicians. 

The Commission has learned 
through testimony and rescaich abotii 
vanous cnechodolopcs fur computing 
roti uf personnel and operations 
beyond annual apprupnacions 
and outlays (for example, Miliury 
Personnel TOA seen in Figure 1). 
the Commission concluded that 
no one model incorporates all 
significant factors and satisfies all the 
measurenirntt needed to make force 
stnjkturc dcciskins. 'fhe Commission 
also concluded that continuing to 
expennient on ways to modify vannus 
cost modeling tools m search of a 
perfect model is not productive 

the Reserve Forces Policy Board 
(RFPB) conducted a study chat 
sought to capture the “fully burdened 
kiMt* of Active Component and Air 
Reserve Component personnel. Its 
basic premise was that all elements of 
personnel eo»ts— for example, salary, 
child care subsiilics. commissaries. 

DoD schools, retirement pay accrual, 
health care, instalhrion costs, and 
coiiiribuiians by other government 
agencies such as the V'ecerans 
Adminiurauun*— should be considered 
when trying to determine the actual 



DEFINITIONS 


RECAPITALIZATION 

Replacing an existing weapon system with another weapon system. Frequently, 
the new weapon system is more modem than the existing weapon system 

MODERNIZATION 

lipdetmg en existing system to improve operational capability or lechnicai parfor- 
manee. 

MAN-DAY 

Military funding paid to Reservists to perform duty over and above their minimum 
number of days fot inactive duty training and annual tour. Each Men-Day pays the 
member one day's base pay. housing allowance, subsistence allowance, and oOier 
appropriate military pay entitlements. 

UFE-CYCLE COSTS 

|1| The total cost of a piece of equipment from its development, fielding, and sus- 
tainment through retirement. (2) The total cost of an Airman in sarvico to the nation, 
from entry into service through death, including the costs of training, service, end 
benefits 

HOLLOW FORCE 

A mifltery force that appears missipn-raady bul upon examination, suffers from 
personnel, equrpment and maintenance shonages or from deficiancies m uaimng. 

WARM BASE 

An instaltalion or pari of an installation without permanent operational forces: such 
installations are maintained at a level that will allow rapid re-occupation by oper- 
ational forces. 


cun uf uttininga lomponcni. The 
RFPB Cluirman tenified that its 
approach to thii question was driven by 
w hat ll considered the inadequate and 
mitlrading approaches to personnel 
cuvta currently uwd. 

Both the RFPB s Chaiman 
and Its Military Exetuteve testified 
and conceded chat ihc question of 
which ipecifU elements should be 
included in calculating ihe fully 
burdened cost was not octilcd. Their 
mam recommendations svere that 
DoD adopt a fully burdened cuve 
approach to calculating the true cost 
of personnel, and that the Department 
ihould publish a spccilik methodology 
for UK ill calculating that covt. In 


responses to Cummisaion request* 
fcir infomiation, the Depanmenc of 
DefciiK Director for Cou Assessment 
and Program Evaluation (CAPF.) 
indicated agreement with the principle 
of accepting a fully burdened cost 
approach, but disagreed with the 
RFPB as 10 whai particular elemenu 
of cost should be included m such a 
calculation. 

In the Commisiion't own 
examination of cost methodologies, 
it also found that most approaches 
to measuring cost do nut connect 
expenditures with common measures of 
militvy output*, further complicating 
the application of dtffenng cou 
approaches. In other words, each 
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^ppiuaUi CO measuring cost docs some 
things and docs not do some things, 
and. in large part, the differences are 
related to differing atsumptions and 
output metrics. 

The Commission concluded that 
simply measuring the payroll cosr 
ui'an individual service member is 
inadequate. *Lifc-cyck* or 'fully 
burdened* cost that includes benefits 
and retirement for personnel must be 
considered. Moieover, how the nation 
intends to employ Active Component 
and full- and part-time Air Reserve 
Component pcrsoruiel as a Total 
Force will affect the compatMive coii 
of a given force mix. In addition, the 
Air Force muse perform certain core 
funcciotu, such as procurement and 
RDT&F. (Research. Development, 
‘lest, and Evaluation), that support all 
components of the Air Fnnrc. Those 
costs must be accounted for but are not 
easily allocated to any one component. 

The Air Force has taken signiticam 
steps to adopt a fully burdened 


cost approach with its Individual 
Cost Assessment Model (ICAM). 
initially developed by the Air Force 
Reserve a.s an effort to provide a tool 
to estimate burdened Ufc-cyctc and 
annual manposver cost for the three- 
component Air Force. ICAM is a 
simulation that models individual 
Airmen over time along the myriad 
possible career paths beginning with 
accessKsn and ending at separation 
from the Air Force (prior to earning 
retirement benefits) or death. 

Notwithfiandmg differences in 
recent efforts to compare the cost of 
the Active Component against the 
Reverse Components, the Commission 
concluded that there is a consensus 
that a part-time force used on an 
individual or rotational basis should be 
significantly less expensive on a fully 
burdened basis chan an Active force of 
equal size. Beyond the obvious point 
that part-time Airmen get paid only 
when they arc in training or supporting 
real-world missions, there arc several 


ocher considerations. 

Hint. Ait Reserve Component forces 
are required to train fewer Airmen 
'from the ground up*: instead, the 
Reserve Components benefit from 
being able to acquire scasorsed Airmen 
from the Active Component. 

Second, seasoned Airmen require 
less periodic training to rcuin 
wartime skills. In parttcubr, Reserve 
Component flying squadrons can 
maiiuam proficiency with fewer flying 
hours per month than an Active unit, 
which amounts to tens of millions of 
siollars in savings each year. 

Third. Reserve Airmen sometimes 
have civilian occupacioni in fields 
closely aligned to (heir Air Force iobs. 
which also reduces costs associated 
with inainraining mditary skills. This is 
the ease in areas as diverse as medicine 
and cyber defense. 

Fourth, Reserve Airmen cannot 
receive retirement pay until age 60 
and arc generally not supported by 
Air Force-supplied housing, chihl 


FIGURE t: Air Force Military Personnel TOA 
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CMC. tchoolf, health care, and Mnnle. 
Wellarc. and Recreation fiKiJities. 

Iherc are. of course, tome ofTtetunj^ 
costs, such as (he hill-time pay uf 
AGRs and iMhnidans who support 
Reserve units administratively and 
for training, in addition to the higher 
pay IcvcU generally associated with 
more experienced forces. Compared 
to the Army, the Air Force has a 
greater proportion of its Air Reserve 
Component personnel on full-time 
duty. Thu level offtiU-nmc manning 
menu hiribcr analysis for the potential 
of additional cost savings. 

Based on the record before 
the Commission, and subject to 
all the caveats set out above, the 
Commission determined that the cost 
of a traditional Reservist, who is not 
performing active duty mtsskms dunng 
a yew. is approximately I /6th the 
cost of a full-time Aahe Component 
Airman. .Much more work can. and 
should, be done by DoD to arrive at 
an accepted measuR of cose. Equally 
imponant. the cosn of both Active 


and Reserve forces arc euentialK the 
same when each is providing hill-time 
service. IheretoR. ihc signilicant cost 
savings ainibutcd to Reserve forces are 
only possible when those forces can be 
used on less than full-time basts until 
mobiliacd for a national emergency. 

As the DoDs Comptroller. Robert 
Hale, testified to Congress in 2012, 
'The cost of pay and benefits has riKO 
moR than 87 penent since 2001 .* 
F^r 1 on Page 2.^ illustraics the 
increasir^ Military Penonnei costs 
for the Air Force over the past two 
decades. Such inenases compete 
with modemiaation and readiness 
and ncccstitaR moR caiC-efTcccivc 
utilization of the Total Force, including 
Rductrons in personnel spendir^ 

Thus, the Commission supports the 
recent establishment of the Military 
Compemation and Retirement 
Modemiutton Conunttsion and 
antiapates that lu conclusions 
will find saving! by leveraging best 


business practices for Rdrcment and 
benefits while still keeping faith with 
our Airmen and theu families. The 
Coiumisssons recommendation to 
lehalancc the Aenve Component 
and the full- and part-time Reserve 
Corapunents should also cRatc 
efficicncKi in personnel account*. 

These effictcneici should provide 
some rdief to the resoune pressuR 
on readiness, modernization, and 
recapitalization imposed by the pert'ea 
storm of increasing personnel cosu and 
declining Defense budgets. 

vMiinM, 

Shifting to a Total Force that 
is moR reliant on the Reserve 
Components and charasterized by 
more integrated assoctaR units w ill 
have implications for installations. For 
example, associating an Active unit 
with a Reserve unit (or vice versa) wilt 
allow colloeuion uf personnel and 
cotuolidanon of support infrasirucruR. 
GmaRr utilization of Air National 
Guard bases is inhcRntly less expensive 
because those bases tend to have fewer 
non-opcratiofiaJ facilities than Active 
Component imtallationsdo. 

The Commiuion recognizes that 
movement of Active Component force 
stmeniK CO moR ausRR bases at which 
assigned personnel and their families 
utiiizc commanicy-bascd support 
services could have tmplicahons lor 
Rtcniion. The Commission did not 
Rcewe specific data on that question, 
but acknowledges it as one uf many 
cunstderations involved in the review of 
infrastnicturc adjustments. 

Likewise, the proposed divestitures 
of complete aircraft fleets will have 
obvious implK'atiom for tbc bases 
whcR those aiRtafi an located. 
Ignoring personnel shifts and 
reductions and attempting to operate 
the same number of bases at the same 
level of dlbrt will rcquiR cuts to 
readiness funding accounrs. W'arm* 
basing may. in same cases, be a better. 
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inure (OU'cIIcctivc option ihaii eJoting 
baiei a* ii cm save in convertion 
cotu while also leaving inirasiructurc 
available (or future contingencies. 
However, without auchorizatton 
(root Congrets to warm base or clow 
irurattaiions. the Air Force would 
lose the hnanciaJ advanuges gained 
by the force structure reductions this 
Commission rccommends. 

Air Force leaders repeatedly have 
pointed out that the Service already 
hat significant excess infrutroctutr. 
Die trcnils dcscabcd in this report, 
combined with any divestitures of 
complete aircraft ficets. likely will 


inacasc that imbalance. Moreover, 
increasing the number of associate units 
will allow consolidation of support 
mfrartructure, which would create 
added efiicicncies. 

Additional mitigation of the stress 
on a smaller Active Component 
force could be achieved by reducing 
the total amount of infrastructure at 
some selected CONUS bases. In the 
near teem, the Commission believes 
that can be done within authorincs 
currently available to the Air Force 
by moving some lurce structure from 
Active Component installations to 
neighboring Air National Guard 


installations that have sufficient cxinusg 
capacity to absorb additional fiirce 
structure. 

Many Air Reserve Component 
bases have the infrutriKturc in place 
CO absorb more aircraft, equipment, 
and the attendant manpower. Die Air 
Force built these bases in such a way 
that they could handle a sqsudron the 
Size of an Active Component squadron. 
Typically. Air Reserve Component 
mobility squadrons have eight aircraft 
compared to Active Component 
squadrons of 1 2. while Air Reserve 
Component combat squadrons 
have 1 8 aircraft compared to Active 


THE GROUNDING 


First iMuienani Paul M Baker arrived at Hill AFG. Utah, in Febru- 
iry 2013 with ibout K> ttywig hours it the MO Btsic Course end 
was eMigned to the 4th Fighter Sguedron ot the 388th/4l9ih Total 
Force Imegraiwo (TFI) Rghter Wuig lets then two months teler 
he was graundad Tha leaaon Segvestretion. 

The sutonetic budgei cun thit went mto effeci lest Aprd under 
the Budget Control Act orompted iho Air Force to stand down 17 
Combet Air Force touatfrofti. Air CombelComnaml lACC) chose lo 
gfxnjfld units lurthost from being teaked by Combat Commenders. 
end beceuse the 4ih FS had nisi completed p PACOM Theater Se 
currty Package deploymeni it mede lha list 

The stand-down lesud 3tk months, during which linw tha squad- 
ron's 24 ssslgntd pdots and aircraft wera unavadabie for any mis- 
sions. Though they commutd cisssroorn and sumitaior training, 
pdou could not maiflisin ihair readinass teveis without actually 
Dyiq}. Thus, the grounding's impact lasted long after July 15 vditn 
ACC auihoriied the 4ih to return to the skies To be considered 
combat masiofl ready (CMRI. an inexpenenced F-16 pdot must Ify 
10 sonias par month or have down 30 sorties in the past 90 days; 
an experwictd plkii must fty eight sorties per month or have tknvn 
24 sorbis in the pest M days Tha basic rmssion capaUe IBMCI 
rate IS (we sorties per month loi experienced pilots end six sor- 
ties per month (or moxperithced pilots The eertie total is termed 
'look beck,* and each month tho squadron commander assesses 
aech pilots 3>-day look back, if the pilot has no« met the SD-day 
look beck, they can sDd meet tha 911-day look back fflirumum to be 
considered CMR 

With the help ol the attached 388ih FW mstrucior pttou and the 
Rcaatve mstrucipr pilots in the 419th Fighter Wing (AFRCI, the 4th 


began its thraa-rKla reconstMudoo epm-up program on July 16 
It wok until tha end of August lor 21 piiou to aclueva CMR That 
number left to 18 m September when the end of the Hscei Year 
2013 Flyrng Hour Program iimliad the number ol sorbM available 
'Since ihere was only one haH ol a month el Rying in July, no Mi 
FS piiof hid the SO-dey look back to make Ihcm CMR when they 
did not meat the Sd-day look beck reguireffloni.' said 4ch FS Com- 
mender L| Col Todd 'T-Bone* Robbins 
The 4th FS stood down agam on Bel ) lor eight deys because of 
the government shutdown 'With the loss ol eight operaiions and 
mamienanca days, again only 18 pilote ol 23 achieved CMR sta* 
uis,* Lt Col Robbins said 'Consequently, tha 4th FS could not be 
eonstdarod CMR as a whole by ell reedinen standards * 

That tha ath even achieved the readiness level it did m August 
was due to the perlonnance of the 40i Aucraft Mamienanca UnA 
'who surpassed ezpecietions m larms of sortie production,' U Col 
Robbins said. 'However, seice the eiMM reuirti to Hy. the 4di FS 
CMR status hat bean very tenuous becevse the squadron does not 
have the longJartn raadmess levels to (aH back on when addiPonal 
training disruptions occur, such asdieoighi-daystand-downin Oc- 
tober* 

Tho stand-down's impact on mdivtiluet pilots Such as IstU Baker 
couM be far reaching During tha time he was grounded due to 
sequester, fits peers at other F-lSsquadrons accompf>shed 60 to 
W flying hours ot training. That moans It Baker is 30 percant to 
50 perceoi lass expanencad m the F-16 cockpn compared to his 
peers. 'This individual affect has a ditproporttonata impsct <iti 
maxptnencad pilots' abtlity to survivo in a combat emwonmam 
because they lack e broad axpenenca basa.* UCol Robbint said. 
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Component K{iudn>m of 2*}. Ihit 
proenn 4n opporninity to rcaJizc 
etficiencKs by shutting down or warm 
basing an Active Componcni baK 
and increasing the footprint at nearby 
Reserve Component bases. 

For example. Mountain Home 
AFB. Idaho, has shrunk to only two 
Active Component F'J 5E squadrons 
with a total of 45 aircraft. Nearby Boise 
ANGB currently has one squadron of 
18 A'lOs. A divestiture of the A- 10s 
would present an opportunity to move 
up to 24 F- ISEs to the Boise ANGB 
base in an integrated wing construct, 
the remaining F* ISEs at Mountain 
Home could be moved to another 
location. 

1. Cost Approach: DoD should 
formally adopt the ‘fully burdened 
cost* approach to calculating military 
personnel costs, and it should apply 
analytic methods chat focus on 
appropnate outputs along with life- 
cycle cous. The Department should 
then modify DoD Instruction 7041.04 
to establish a common list of the 


various elements of pay. bench is. and 
other coses chat contribute to ihe‘ful]y 
bunlencd' or *lifc*cyclc* cost chat all 
services would then use in calculating 
the cost of personnel- Hi U will enable 
(he Air Force to accurately assess force 
structure issues and chokes in terms 
of fully burdened, total life-cycle costs 
of human capital, as well as operating 
costs of units and aircrah. 

2. Budgeting Flexibility: In the Fiscal 
Year (FY) 2015 National Defense 
Authorization Act and Defense 
Appropriations Act. Congress should 
allow OoD increased flexibility in 
applying budget cues across budget 
categories, including instalUtions. 

3. Resourcing the Reserve 
Components: To ensure the Air 
Force leverages full capacity of all 
coroponenuofthe force, in its FY 2016 
Program Obicctivc Memorandum. 

the Air Force should plan, program, 
and budget for increased reliance 
on the Reserve Components. The 
Commission recommends: (l) the 
Air Force should include in all future 


budget submissions a spccilk funding 
line for ‘operational support by the 
Air Reserve Component* to clearly 
identify those funds programmed for 
routine periodic employment of the 
ARC either as volunteers or under 
the authority of 10 UIS.C. 5 1 2304b; 

(2) in Its future budget submissions 
the Air Force should program for 
approximately 1 5.000 man years of 
operational support annually by the Air 
Reserve Componcni: (3) in succeeding 
years, the Air Force should monitor 
the execution of this program element 
to ensure it is utilizing the Air Reserve 
Component to its fullest extent. 

4. Infrostriiccurc: The Air Force 
should consider, and Cor^rcss shonld 
allow, the closing or warm basing o£ 
some mstallations. f 


For additional detail refer to: 
Appendix I: Charts on war and 
posl-war spending cycles and Air 
Force end strength over time. 
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"You can’t surge trust.” 

Ueutenant GenemI Bradley A. Helthald. Vice Commander, U.S. Special Operations Command, 
in an inten/lew with National Commission on the SIructure of the Air Force staff, Oct. 29 , 2013 


CHAPTER 3 

REBALANCING THE 
COMPONENTS 


incc the end oT World Wv il. the 
. nation has mamcained separate 
(denucKs for the National Guard 
and Roervrs despite several anempts at 
merger. Notable among them were the 
Gray Board of 1947 that recommended 
abolinon of the National Guard, 
and Secretary of Dcirnsc Roben 
McNamara's attempt in 1964 to 
me^ both Reserve Components ot' 
the Army under the National Guard. 
Dchmse Secretary .lames Schicsingers 
introduetton ofthelbral Force 
Policy in 1 973 created momentum to 
integrate Reserve forces ss-ith Active 
Component forces, increasingly 
blumng the distinctions among the 
components. F.ach reform attempt hat 
triggered strong opposition from tome 
individual, organization. or fiction. 

In contrast, ever since the Erst 


large mobiluatiun of the Reserve and 
National Guard in 1990, the Air Force 
steadily has embraced the evoluitoii 
and. ultimately, total trarufornution of 
iu Reserve Components from a ready, 
but essentially nraicgic, reserve force 
to tosiay t operationally capable and 
readily available force, Nevertheless, the 
Commission is convinced that the Air 
Force must change the way it organizes, 
functionally integrates, aligns, and 
employs the great Americans who 
volunteer to serve ui its ranks. 

Within each component, the 
Commission observed an increase m 
headtjuaners structure and stalT. IHe 
growing size and number of thcK 
headquaners increases tail, and the 
stovepipe nature ofeach component 
further insulates them from greater 
and healthier integration. Increasing 


integration of headquarten and units 
and the number of associate units will 
lead directly to improved processes 
and more cfTccrivc and cffictcnt 
employment of the Tat.1l Air Force. 

Successful integration will demand 
steadily increasing crust among Airmen 
at all levcU of all components. The 
bonds of confidence that Airmen have 
built over more than a decade of service 
in war make it reasonable to believe 
that the necessary Icvcb of trust among 
the components can be achieved and 
mainuincd. 

As early as 1968. the Air Force 
broke new ground by ^associating* an 
Air Force Reserve unit with an Active 
Component unit. The two units Acw 
and maintained the same aircrait. 
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FIGURE 2: i-WIng Integrated Leadership 
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achieving efficiencies by iriciciifing 
the crew ratio and tlnu the abthty to 
ucitixc chose aircraft. But they remained 
wparate. coUocaced units. Ihe Air 
Force now has 1 20 current or planned 
associate units. 

Most of these units follow the 
original ‘classic association* model in 
which Air Force Reserve units collocate 
with Active Component units. A 
relatively small number involve ‘active* 
associations in which detachments 
of Active Component pilots and 
maintainers juindy operate aircraft on 
an Air National Guard base. Sometimes 
the Active Component personnel arc 
permanently based at the Air Guard 
irucallacion; in other cases, the Active 
Airmen commute from a nearby Active 
installation for duty at the Air Guard 
base. A few other active assuciailons 
involve additional pcrmuutions of 
this mix of Active and Guard talent. 

In another type of assoc iuion called 
the Air Reserve Component or ARC 
AsscKiace unit, Air National Guard and 
Air Force Reserve units are collocated 
and share equipment that is owned by 
one or the other unit. 

Commissioners visited associate 
units of each rype and Ibuod them 


to be generally successful. However, 
the Conun iiuon concluded that 
opportunities remain for continued 
growth and improvement of the 
associate unit concept. 

ARC asMKiates generally have been 
die least successful model. Where they 
operared the same aircraft, the two 
Reserve Component units competed 
for the same geographic pool of 
potential recruits. Such associations 
also create potential problems of access 
to 1'itle 32 personnel and equipment 
dunng state emergencies. 

Oassic and Active associate units 
have not achieved ihcir full potential 
because dicy continue to maiotain dual 
chains of command- This unnecessarily 
increases overhead and creates, at least, 
the potential for divided loyalties that 
hold back the development of crust 
that should characteriic a well-led and 
tightly bonded unit The Commission 
also noted chat ftnvcr active associate 
units exist despite the fact that the Air 
National Guard maintains more units 
than the Air Force Reserve. 

The Commission cotuTiidcd that 
two mafor changes should occur. The 


ftrst is an increase in the overall number 
of associate units. The Commltston 
bebeves that a ‘default position* should 
be that a unit of the Active Component 
or the Air National Guard should 
have an associate relationship with an 
element from another component, 
unless a subsuntial reason exists that 
prevents the formation of a dasuc or 
active association. 

Secondly, the Commission believes 
chat associate units should have a single, 
integrated chain of command. For the 
purposes of this discussion, thb report 
calls these integrated units ‘i-Wings* 
(FiguieZ). 

IrKfcasinguse of integrated uniD. 
coupled with the changes in Active 
aiul Air Reserve Componeot end 
ttrengths, as recomniendcd elsewhere 
in this report, will enhance the ability 
of the Air Force to scale its available 
forces to meet constantly changing 
demands. i-Wings svith signiftcanr Air 
Reserve Component members can be 
adjusted to meet current demand by 
adjusting the man-vear funding and the 
oppominities uHered to RC Airmen to 
serve on active duty. Doing to allows 
easy adjustment to the number of 
crews, maintainers. or other operators 
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ic that the i-Wm^'s capability can be 
scaled to meet demand. 

i-liquadrons could be Mfuctured 
with Rcsenc Atfthti and Actfvc 
Component or could just as 
easily be liilly integrated. A squadron 
would be manned with Active, fiill- 
ornc Reservtsu. and traditional 
Reservists, the compastuon determined 
by the h(a|<ir Command (M AJCOM) 
and based cm the ptotected wartime 
and peacetime operating tempo ol* that 
unit, Forctampie. iheC-l''actisT-io- 
ARC crew mix it currently 3.0 active 
to 2.0 ARC. As the nation reduces its 
presence in Alj^anman. and with it 
the probable redueiion in peacetime 
airiiit. the need lor the higli number 
of Active crews should go down, 
and the crew ratio could thih more 
heavliv toward the ARC. So. the C* 17 
squadron cuuU change iu composition 
to a greater pen enrage of traditional 
Reservutt for the furcseeahle future, 
reduang costs while still able to meet 
peacetime needs. It also would retain 
the capability to be recalled lor ina|er 
military responses. 

The additional betKfic is to the 
Airmen, who can stay nith their 
weapon system and location to a greater 
extent by being alloss-ed to move freclv 
among Acuvr, fulhtime Rewrviu. and 
traditional Reservist statuses bated on 
the needs of the Air Force. This open 
passage will significantly aid retention 
of our Airmen and reduce streu on the 
families. 

Because legal issues (Tides 10 and 
32) as well as administraeve control 
and operational ur tacncal control 
fuues still need to be resohed, the 
Commission believes a number of 
l-Wing pilot programs should be 
conducted before moving the ennre 
force in this direction. 

The Commission recommends 
that in the nWing. unit leadership 
putitKins. both ofheer and enliued. be 
filled by personnel of both components 


that make up the atsocuee unit, and 
the unit operate as a single entity rather 
than two, ude^by-ude commands. The 
Comnusion recognizes that while 
this organizauonal structure creates a 
leaner and more efiicient structure, it 
also reduces the number of command 
and Icadenhip opponunities. Air 
Force Icadenhip must carefully 
manage the implementation of this 


concept to ensure the fur allncaiion 
of opponunities. Failing to do so will 
destroy the trust rclatiunship pot ential 
of the i-Wmg 

NcKwtthstandingtheic risks. 

(he i-WingU a logical extension 
of the fbrward'thinlung approach 
first inshtuted by associate unite. 

Truly integrated units can create 
new opponunities for Air Reserve 



DEFINITIONS 

STRATEGIC RESERVE 

A Reaerva force intanded for use dunng later stages of a protracted or large-scale 
operation but not on a day-to-dav bears 

OPERATIONAL RESERVE 

A term used lo describe the current srtuation in which the Air Force holds Reserve 
Component Forces to the same standards of readiness as the Active Component, 
and raguiaify roiatu these forces onto active duty service, whelhar in times of 
war or in peacetime. Jomt Publication IJPl M defines Operational Reserve as an 
‘emergancy resarve of men and/or matenei astablishad for tha support of a spe- 
cific operaoon.* 

CLASSIC ASSOCIATION 

An integration model that comthnes Active and Reserve elements, with the Active 
Component retaining pnncipal responsibility for a waapon system and sharing the 
equipmeni with one or mure Reserve Component units Today, the Active and Re- 
serve units retain separate orgen'iranonal structures and chains of command 

ACTIVE ASSOCIATION 

An integraoon model that combines Active and Reserve elements, with the Reserve 
Component retaining pnncrpal responsibility for a weapon system and sharing the 
equipment with one or more Active (^mponenl units. Today, the Active and Re- 
serve umts retain separaie organisational structures and chams of command. 

AIR RESERVE COMPONENT (ARC) ASSOCIATION 

An integration model that combines two Reserve Component elements, with one 
retaining pnncipal rasponsibiirtv lor a weapon system and sharing the equipmani 
with one or more of the other component's units. Todey. the units retam separata 
organitabonal structuias and ctia'ins of command 

TRADITIONAL RESERVIST 

A member of the Air Force Reserve who driks one weeaend per month end two 
weeiis per year A traditional Reservist may be acbVBted for contingancv opera- 
tions or extended assignments 
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Component lc«dct% and incfcved 
opportuniiio for Active Component 
Airmen to gain knowledge and 
confidence in the capabilities of 
the Reserve Components. With 


appropriate rcvriioni of tome rcstrktive 
statutes and policies (sec Appendix J), 
such units will increase the opponunity 
for mentorship and collaboruion 
among Airmen of difTcnngcxpcncnce 


levels. I'Wing units create addtuonal 
opportunities for Air Reserve 
Component personnel to deploy on 
a regular and recurring bavu, making 
better use of their capabilities, keeping 
those capabilities sharp, and reducing 
somewhat the frequency and duration 
of deployments by Active Component 
personnel. 

Increased unit associations also will 
aid in proportionally and concurrently 
fielding new equipment, tnsicad of 
a "trickle down* approach in which 
older equipment is assigned to Air 
Reserve Component units as it is 
replaced by modem equipment in the 
Active Component, the Commission 
believes that new equipment should 
be 'horizontally'' fielded across all 
components annually. Cutrent fielding 
plans for the KC*46A appear to 
follow a somewhat similar approach, 
while the current plans for the 
fall considerably short of this 
recomnicndaiion. 

The Commission received testimnnv 
from the leaders of the Air Force's 
Total Force T'ask Force regarding a 
concept of individual integration of 
personnel from all three cumponaits at 
headquarters KafTs. The Commission 
supports those initiatives, but with 
some revision. The Commission sees no 
rrasem why key leadership and decision- 
making pniitioru on those staffs 
should not be numinarivc. Agam. the 
Comnutsion believes that integration 
needs to be carefully managed to 
ensure that choosing the ‘best and fully 
qualified* does not become a route to 
exclude Airmen of any one component. 

If the Air Force manages this 
process well, it will make full uk of the 
talent available to lu and the process 
will produce more well-rounded, 
experienced leaden of all components 
for future assignmenu. Also, hi^-level 
decuion making for the Total Air Force 
will be better informed by Air Reserve 


INTELLIGENCE, SURVEILLANCE, 
AND RECONNAISSANCE 



Tba A# Force rasHdly oapandiKt its mannait and uMnanneit lni«llif«fice. Survtilanca. 
and Raconnaiuanca itSftI cajMfHbbds and capdciiy ovtr itit past daceda of war. ft in- 
craaaad me nurnoar of Riedalor orlMU in ihtaMf. unproved ll>a aucraft'a capaMitits. 
iiaUatl the Gboal Hawk and MC-12 liberty aircraft, rtvrvod tfi« U-2 program, and ax- 
pended dw Oatnbuiad Ground Sytiain (DCS) footphni The Air Force no lengar wows 
ISR as corntai suppoa it is one of the fivt eoia mitsioa ISA manning murors dial of tfia 
Totit Air Forca wi^ M ptretnt m the Activa ComponatM. 30 parcam m die Guard, and fi 
parcantm tha Air Forca Rasarva. 

Much of the ISR progress has batn focused on seniors and coHection to moat an in- 
satiablB demand for inteMiganca ai ad lavefi. horn strategic plannars to the platoon 
pairodmg a city Mocti While both quantny and quafity of sanaors and codaction has 
axpandad. advancts in Iha procassmg. axpitMatiofv. and dissemination t^OI of the data 
barng cellacttd~turning it mta aclienabla uiformalion to ba distnbutad to dm ulbmata 
utare — has lagged The sitaar voluma of collaclait data is driving a demand beyond the 
capacity of tha Auiva force and raquiras augmtniaiion that can be providad. fun- or 
part-wne, by tha Rasarva Componanu 

Reserve Componam augmaniatton can ba adpistad like a rbaosiat incraatad whan de- 
mand IS high and tfecraaead as demand drops To that and. the Air Force in Dtcambar 
2013 aclivsiad two Air Force Rasarva inialliganca squadrons at JB langfay-Eustis. Va 
Tha 63rd IS. reporting to iha 480th ISR Wing and iht 487th ISR Group, la rosponsibft 
lor opsraiing the GGS-Ona. allowing R to axploii ntar raat-Uma data from the 11-2. RQ-4 
Global Hawk. MC-12 Uberiy, MQ-9 Reaper, and tha MQ- 1 Predator Tha 42nd IS aupporis 
curront operations and contHtgancy planning by providing products to tha 36th intaili- 
gsnea Squadron and iha Air Forca Targating Canter ot JB Ungtay-Eustis 

Because the inttdigance community is globaiN connactad, PCD is a suiiaUa mission 
for the Rasarvo Corrtponants. wtuch can doptoy m place and conduct operations with 
minimai daturbinca to homo life and ampfoyars. 
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Component perspcctivvj. 

However. »» the Air Force 
progresses toward fuller integration 
at the unit level, the need for an Ait 
Force Reserve Command as a 'force 
providing* headquanen declines, 
as docs the need for in subordinate 
Numbered Air Forces. Commanders 
of operational ma}or commands (Air 
Combat. Mobilit)-. Space, etc.) and 
their Numbered Air Forces can nuke 
decisions regarding the employment 
uf integrated Air Force capabilities. 
The Commission believei the current 
mission of the Air Force Reserve 


Command and tu Numbered Air 
Forces can be disestablished. However, 
the requirement for knowledgeable 
policy-making and advice regarding 
the Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard will remain (Figure 5). 

Accordingly, the Commission 
recommends the retention of the 
positions of Chief of the Air Foiee 
Reserve and Director, Air National 
Guard as three- scar officers with direct 
access to the Chief of Staff and with 
snull but sufficient staffs to allow them 
to properly advise Air Force leadership 
on policies ncceuary to recruit, retain. 


and sustain talented and motivated 
Airmen in both the Air Force Reserve 
and Air NauonaJ Guard. 

The Commission believes chat an 
enterprise approach to total Air Force 
tntegratiun can yield significant savings. 
Adupung the i-Wing construct could 
conservatively save more than $.000 
Active Component positions. That 
could result in savings of as much 
as $Z.$ biUton over the Future Years 
Defense Program (FYDP). Iniegniing 
Mobility Air Fokc (MAF) wings offen 
the earliest and potentially greatest 
uvings. though substantuJ uvings 
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can be achieved with a tike mcaturc 
m the Combat Air Forces (CAF). Air 
Fuiucation and Training, and Cyber. 

According to December 2013 Air 
Force Reserve data (wwwjdrc.ar.mit). 
the Air Force Reserve has real estate 
interests at 66 loiatioru; live Air 
Reserve bases: tour Air Reserve 
statiofu; as tenant at 42 Air Force 
locations, one ANG installation, 
linur Anny locations, and three Navy: 
fuut ranges; and three niiscellancaus 
locations. ‘Hie Air Force Reserve 
operates 33 living wings. 12 flying 
groups, and one space wing; most are 
on Air Force bases. 

Esploratory manpower analysis 
yields the Ibllowing potential savings 
of fully integrating Alt Force associated 


units, such as Travis AFB. Calilbmu 
(MAP), or Hill AFB, Utah (CAF); 

• MAF i-Wing FT manningMvings 
are about 200- .^00 FTbiUets; 

• CAF i-Wing FT mannmguvings 
arc about 100-200 FT billets. 
Adopting the i- Wing construct 

could corurrvativcly save 5.800 Acme 
Component portions (5000 (25 tenant 
wings 1 200) 4- (9 host wings 1 30 « 
270) *■ (28 other locations s 20 « 560)1. 
This Is a savings al about S560 million 
per year or S2^ billion over F YDP; 

U. 2 percent of AC manpower or 
appruumatcly 2 percent of the total AC 
MILPERS account, which u S28 billion 
in the Air Forres FY 2014 Prcsklcm's 
Budget Submmion (hRp://www,ialBn 
hq^tEmil/bodget/). For additional 


mformanon, tee flgute 4. Page 36. 

• 

5. Air Force Reserve Comnuuid: 
Congress should amend 10 U5.C. 
410174 iQ mtam the sratutory rank, 
roles, naponsibilities, and isinctkms 
of the Direnor. Air Naaonal Guard, 
and Chief of the Air Force Reserve 
but diicstablish the Air Force Reserve 
Command. The Air Foicc should 
inactivate the Reserve Numbered Air 
Forces, wing*, and tqsadront. The 
roles, Tc^nsibilities. and (iinctions 
of discstaMished organizaciam should 
be assumed by the Sconary of the Air 
Force. Hradquaners Air Fewer, and 
MAjeOMS. Jl of which will have 
increased rcpfctenuaiin by Air Reserve 


REMOTELY PILOTED AIRCRAF IN WILDFIRES 


*W« aM reuMmlMr the tras^V on Junt 30lh ei An/ona that ciMincd the in«$ ol 19 
young firef^htars. Crvon the RPA'i extroordmarv vKtofy m ihi Rim Br« this summer 
and the Air Force's success m hewng Air Nehonul Guard Recornatsseoce Wings Ry 
RPAs overseas m contingency eperatiiNis, RPA loice sDiicture In the ANG must not 
onN he continued, it is e moral miperitive ‘ 

Siateraenr hr the Bteord: 

Malor General David Baldwin. The Adtutem General, CaMomia 


C aMo'ma's 163rd Av National Guard Re- 
connaitMnce Wmg (Ww Mo history 
test lid when N deptoyed lU MQ-t Predator 
lo support firefighters banfma the Run Rre 
bunung around Yoeemice Nauonal Perk Tfue 
was the firat ume a Guard RPA wee empfoyed 
lor a DefeftN Support to Cmt Authonbas mia- 
•len The 163rd Predator launched on Aug 31 
from the Southern Cehlorma Logisbct Aw^rt 
in VtctorviNe. CepaWe of htnng for up lo 22 
hours m a imgla sortie, the Pradeior captured 
leat-bme informeiion dial enabled olficialt 
on the ground to map the lee's locetion end 
progress and mentrfy sate rouiMOf retreat for 
firefighiefe batting the IfiOAKFacre wddrei. 
Ties timo-senortive dais on the fire's behswor 
duectfy streamed to the mcidarK commender 
on the ground and considerebly unproved 
firefighters' abdiiy to contain the fire levtral 


days eerher than ongtnalfv entieipeted. 

The number of wddtiret « me United Slates 
over the past 12 years have ranged between 
67,000 end 91000 per year In the past year 
ahMit. wddfirai burned more than 92 rtddion 
aerti Chrd authorities have been using set- 
aflAU to provide magery end atsatanca to 
firefighters, but tatedits time is espenswa and 
m h»gh demand, and obtaining data can be 
ciuntersome Wdh the right authorities end 
permissions, RPAi can prowde conliiiuous, 
near-real-ama data in almost any arts al a 
ireciMin of the cost of satelnas. 

Other banvfitr 

• RPAs can provide greater loiter bme N- 
cause they I'e mt subyect to manned pdot 
labgue 


• Fromaliiiudesabove40.000ftet.RPAiarf 
well away from the heiardi of amoka and 
terrain diet other aerial lire surveillanee 
aircraft encounter 

• Forest Samce regulations ptehibit manned 
tirerafi from ftymg during derfmess. so 
feefighters are forced to fight fees bfind 
altfr dark. RPAs ctn Ry 34 hours par day, 

sensors geyhermg and leedlng data to 
fufffightirs around the clock- In fact. Iher 
mo sansors on RPAs can setueRy map fire 
lines with greaisr accurecy at night due to 
die eardi's surface coofatg 

• The large volume of dote RPAs enlect can 
help lira management experts better un- 
darsiaird the science id giant Tires. 

In 2006. NASA uparaters hew the Ikliana, 
a civil variatrl of the Genorai Atomics Aero- 
nautical Sysums Predator 6 n support of 
the Westtm States Fira Miswms Through- 
out Ria year, the lUiana's operators used Its 
ttnrrmai mfrared sensors W map maldfires in 
an states on imsswna of up to 20 hours m du- 
ration. From an attiuda of aojXM feel, Ikha- 
na^ sansors were able w produce imagery 
diet mapped the esect boundaries of the lire. 
Teams suppornng iha wiWfirs mtssions uli- 
hted on-board tensors w tdenofy houpou 
and colfect other information that wes tfwi 
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Componcni Airmen, as dewrramed by 
the Secremy of cKe Air Force. 

6. Sulf Inicgraiion: The Atr Force 
thou Id mtc{(racc the exitiing ttaHt of 
rhe Head^uaners Air Force, the Atr 
Force Rc»crve. and Atr Nattonai Guard, 
fimilar (o the principles recommended 
by the Total Force Task Force. 

7. AFR Unit Integration: The Chief 
of Statf of the Air Force should direct 
titc iDtcgraoon of Air Force Reserve 
associanoiis of Ai^is. squadrons, 
{iroups. and wings into corresponding 
Aetive Component organizatiom 

in order to climiruce the current 
redundant organizational overhead 
found in cUssk associations. 


8. FuU'Tii&c and Part-Time Mix ; The 
combinatioa of toll-time and part-time 
positions should be determined for 
each unit depending on weapon system 
requirements, deployment, and rotation 
schtfduk based on cpcimura matching 
of the iKcds of the Air Force family, and 
employerv. The unit should determine 
this composition in accordance with 
the mission assigned and in line with 
the hull-time and pan-time ratios 
represented by the k-urrent. independent. 
Aaive Air Force and Air Force Reserve 
units currently shanng micnoni. 

9. ANG Unit Inicgrabon: The Chief 
ofScafTofthc Air Force should direct 
the integration of Air Force Highis, 
squadrons, gtuups, and wings into 


corresponding Air National Guard 
organuaoons in order to elimiiuic 
the current redundant organiraciunal 
overhead found in active astociaiionv 

10. ANG Unit Sb«: The Chief of StalF 
of the Air Force, in coordinatiun with 
the Director of the Air Nauunal Guard, 
should change wing-ievcl organiaations 
to group oiganitations where the 
Airmen population and associated 
equipment are more realinically sized 
at the group level. The unnecessary 
recent growth of ANG wings from 
groups created excessive overhead 
positions that detract from availability 
to directly suppon training, peacetime, 
and wartime micuons. 


REMOTELY PILOTED AIRCRAFT IN WILDFIRES 


U.5. Annual Wildfire Activity (2000-2012) 
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provNiod hre commandon on tht gmttnd 
utmfl Geoplt Fartti maps With cNs eiugritatl 
data, fea^lerswen aMe to map a comfriax 
stratogv tor tiptiting dia l«t 

Oaspiie Oiasa Oanatits. SQnihcafvi cftiRanpea 
timdar RPA usa in tha UnMd Statas Tm FAA 
requtrts RPAs lo toHow tha samt guidalmta 
as thost 04 manrvad aircratt. tnciutMig itM 


abiMyto *aat and avoid,* wt»ch convanaonai 
tulota can do usmg paripharal vision, RPA pi- 
lolB iki not hava that capabiNty RPAs tiniiar 
to Ehc Ikhana ara itttmg autonalad coitiston 
avoidanca tachnoiogv to aao if such systtms 
can avoid contact with othar vohielos in iha 
aaaavMllBsontha ground 
in tha matname, RPAs art rtowrad to hava • 


Carthcau of Wervar or Aufhoruation. com- 
monty known as a COA. M ordar to oparata m 
tha nabonai airspaca Those COAs contun m- 
lormaMn ragardmg M piadorm's misaion and 
emergency proetduras if 0va pilot m command 
happens to lost caniKt vw(h tha aircrafL Nai- 
urai disasters do not parnut authonhaa tha oma 
to budd and approve thtsa waivars, so, in high- 
threat fira locations. COAs ara proetssad lor 
approval tn advance 

A large parcentaga of RPA assets rernam 
evanaas In Ramota Split Oparotioos. Atr Na- 
bonal Guard units ptrtarm the Mtssion Con- 
trol Elamoni IWCEt tuncbon at CONUS basts 
whita Iha Launch and RacovarYBtmcntfLREl 
servae ctosa to the assignait tmsMrr area 

Cnhl and miMary authomits aktady coor- 
dmata through the Moduiar Airborna Fva- 
FighOng Syitam IMAFFS) estabfiahed m 1974 
Operated try tha Oepartmant of Oatansa. Ihe 
Air National Guard, and Ihe Nabonat Forest 
StrvKe. a DoO-ownad C-130 is conhgured 
to carry a Forest Service-owned 3.000-gal- 
lon aeniel fluid dispersat system. RPAs could 
anher mvror tha MAFFS program or be loldad 
into it, allowing the Guard lo start operabont 
more quicidy Alternately. Iha Forest Service 
could own RPA assets si^sr Ur MAFFS (MhIs 
the Aw National Guard prondts Che MCE 
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1 1 . CofKurrrnc Ftcldinj^ of 
hquipmcnc: A> the Air Force acquitti 
n«w equipment, force intcgratton 
pUnt should adhere to the pnnciple of 
proportwnd andconoirrem liclding 
ACKHi the components. Ihis means 
chat, in advance of ftiJI integration, new 
equipment will arrive u Air Reserve 
Component units simultaneously 
svith Its amval at Active Component 
units to the pruponkinal share of each 
component As the Air Forte Reserve 
and Active Component become fully 
mtep^ated. rhe Air Force should ensure 
that the Air .Nauonal Guard receives 
new technology concurrent with the 
integrated units. The Air Force should 
no longer rccapiulixc by cascadir^ 
equipment horn the Aettve Component 
to the Reserve Components. 

12. Policy Rcrisionsi Integrating units 
ss’ill require manpovk er and personnel 
policy irs'isions Ihe Air Force should 
modify AFI 90-1001 ‘Responsibiliries 
for 'Ibtal Fofcc tniegraiion’ tci establish 
seicciion and assignment cnceria, the 
minimum proponnin nf leadership 
positions that must be hlleJ by the 
associating components, and the 
methods to ensure compliance. The 
AF/A I and Air Force Personnel 
Center should then reassign Airtrscji in 
disestablished Air Force Resers-e smits 
to integrated 'I’icle 10 units compoxd 
of Active Air Force. Reserve, full-time 
and part-nine Airmen. 


1 5. DOC Scatemenu: The Air Futsc 
should discontinue the pracnce 
of separate designated opcratioiul 
capability (DOC) documents for 
Active and Reserve units of the same 
type and place the i-Units under single 
OOC sutrmenis. An initial i-Wing 
pilot program should be conducted 
at an associate wing chat has already 
cnablrshcd a record of success. 

t4. Key leadership Povitions; The 
Air Force should ensure that mregrased 
units arc filled sompetwivcly b> qualified 
Airmen irrespective of component, 
but key deputy pouctons (such as 
VKc. deputy, subordinate echelon 
comoundec) should Jwayt be filled by 
an ‘opposite* component member. 

15. Effective CcMitrol .Measures; 

The Air Force must eoahlith effecuve 
control measures to ensure that both 
Active and Air Reserve Component 
Airmen have adequate paths and 
oppssrtunities fur advancement and 
career devclopmmt- 

16. Awards. Dccurauons. and 
Promotions: The ini^ratcd chain 
of command must rake special care 
tn managing personnel Utucs such as 
awards anJdecorusons, promotiom, 
and assignment oppununitics. both 
tor those who seek to compete 

for increasingly higher levels of 
respotuibiliC) and for those who opt 
to sustain longevity in exercising and 
developing a particular skill set. 

t?. Prufessinnai Military Education 
Pusictons: Commander. Air Cnivertfty 
should develop a new baseline far in 
student and instructor pusiiuxu to 
icKreve a proportsonatc representation 
of the components on faculty and in 
the annual student body by FY 2018. 

18. Total Force Competency 
Standard: Commander, Air Educaaun 
and TrainingCommand (AETC) 


m cuordinatton with the Assicrant 
Secretary of the Air Force foe 
Manpusver and Reserve Affairs and 
AF/A I . should devciap a Total Force 
cumpcteniy sundard for ofiuers, non- 
commissioned officers, and enitsicd 
Airmen across all tpecultici and career 
fields before the end of FY 2016. The 
AETC Commander should conduct 
a comprehensive cumculum review, 
similar to the one it completed for the 
Nuclear Enierprix in 2008*2009. to 
support profesuonal and technical 
milirari education goals necewary fur 
Airmen of all components to acquire 
cicm-componcnt skilb. knowledge, 
comprehension, and analytic capability. 
The review should be completed by 
FY 2017. and the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force should ensure a Total Fotcc 
cumpcteocy standard u implemented 
by FT' 20 i 8. such that it h available and 
resourced for alt Airmen. 

19. Access to Non-Kesident 
Education: Commander. AETC 
should ensure that revised curriculum 
and competency standards arc 
achievable by- appropriately structured 
non-rcwdcnt education programi 
equally accessible to personnel of all 
cumponents. This must include special 
aiicnnon to the numerous ancillary 
training requirements that impose 
extraordinary burdcru on traditional 
Air Reserve Component Airmen svhn 
must complete much of their training 
vu diuanre katning but lack time 
and aecen to required infornuison 
technologies to complete ihoK training 
requirements in a timely manner 
while on drill status. A goal should 
be set to reduce unnccctwry training 
rtquitemmts and to add flexibility 
to acceptable mcthoils of completing 
those requirements that remain. 

for addilioni^ detail refer to: 

Appendix j; Selected Statutes and 

Policies 
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"We have just won a war with a lot of heroes flying around in planes. The next war 
may be fought by airplanes with no men in them at all. It certainly will be fought 
with planes so far superior to those we have now that there will be no basis for 
comparison. Take everything you’ve learned about aviation in war, throw It out of 
the window, and let’s go to work on tomorrow’s aviation. It will be different from 
anything the world has ever seen.” 

Quote allribuled 10 General Hap Arnold, U.5. Army Air Forces (USAAF), on VI Day, tpAS. 

in U.S. Air Force Global Vigilance, Global Reach, Global Power Tor America. 


CHAPTER 4 

SIZING AND SHAPING 
THE FORCE 


uringheanngsand viiiu to Alt 
Force iiistaUii(ion> around the 
country, ihc C(»inmiuion learned 
about the strengths and capabilion 
resident in all component! of the Air 
Force. Air Force politic* Have enwreJ 
that all units and individuaU of the 
Active Air Force, the Air National 
Guard, and the Air Forte Reserve train 
to the same level of excellence and arc 
thus equally ready to 'light ccinighr.* 
Because all components are held 
to the same standard of readiness, the 
.Air Force can mamuin capacity and 
capability and reduce stress on the 
Active Component by maintaining 
or increasing the end strength uf the 
Reserve Cotnpunenu and increasing 
rcguUr. periodit. and predictable use 
of thoK forces. Prudent reductions in 
the Active Component will produce 


meaningful cost-savings, mainly m 
military personnel accounu, and can 
reduce the need lor cuts to readiness, 
modernization, and recapitalization. 

Greater reliance on a larger Air 
Reserve Component provides a quickly 
‘reversible* way to take manpower cost 
savings. {'Reversibility* is called for in 
the President s 20 1 1 “Priontks for 21st 
Century Defense.* where it is described 
os *thc ability to regenerate capabilities 
that might be needed to meet furuxe. 
unforeseen demandv*) It provides 
the ability to surge combat capability 
when needed. It provides additional 
return on investment of high-cost and 
high-value training received by Active 
Component Airmen. It maintains 
a link to states and communities 
throughout the nation in our unique 
form of federalism. 


A force structure more reliant on 
a larger Air Reserve Component will 
not look exactly like the forte the Air 
Force hat successfully employed in 
letcnt decades. Ihc Commission's 
iccommendation to make changes 
to that force is not a cnticuni of 
the preceding force structure: it is 
rccogniiioa that the future budgetary 
arsd security envirorunents present new 
challenges that require new soluuont 
Sacrificing readiness to preserve force 
itructurc would create a hollow force. 
Instead, the Air Force can preserve 
readiness by shifting force structure 
from the Active to the Reserve 
Components. 

Every Air Reserve Component 
Airrnan that Commissrancrs spoke 
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with — from the moit senior to the most 
junior— 'fulJ ofiinuppvd potential 
in the Reserve Components. They 
conveyed chat, over the past decodes, 
the Reserve Contponencs hod provided 
only whjt they were oiked to provide 
rather than the hill limit of what they 
could provide. Consmiuioncts tested 
these sutemrnu every way possible, 
rccognuingthat high Kll*cunl><{<nce 
cannot always be accepted at face value. 
But th» asKttiun was so unaninvous and 
came Irom so many disparate sources that 
It could not be discounted. 

The Commission estimated that 
it is feasible to shih the Air Force 
component mix from the current 69 
percent Active and 31 percent Reserve 
to 58 percent Active and 42 percent 
Reserve Ihts svould result in the shift 
of approximately 36,600 personnel 
and yield savings of perhaps $2 billion 
per year in manpower costs with no 
reduction in Tuul Force end strength. 


If this shih were proportionally 
allocated to the Air National (>uard 
and the Air Force Reserve, the resultant 
increases would amount to 14.100 
Airmen in the AFR and 22.500 in the 
ANG; nearly all would be pare time. 

1b continue to meet the steady 
state mission reejuirement. this shih 
would resfuire iiKteaKd routine, 
petiodic use of a portion of the Reserve 
Components serving on temporary 
acme duty, either u volunteers or 
under the authority of lO US.C. 
$l2304b. This practice will be more 
cost ctfcctivc tlian cuts limited to 
Active Component end strength 
because it allows for some reduction 
in the Active Component while also 
reducing stress on remaining Active 
Component forces, many of which 
have been operating at less than a 1:2 
deploy-to-dwcll ratio under the current 
force structure. Fioally, such regular 
use of the Reserve Components will 


help sustain its readiness and increase 
familiarity in the Active Component 
with Air Reserve Component 
operations, making Reserve and Guard 
units more useful when called to active 
duty in times of emergency. 

Other solutions to emerging 
challenges invoKc employing the Air 
National Guard and Air Force Reserve 
in other mission areas to a greater 
extent than might once have been 
thought possible. 

Cyber 

In the Cyberspace Superiority core 
function, the Reserve Components 
provide about 1 1 .000 Airmen 
representing 43 percent of toul 
manpower tor chit mission— among 
the most integrated of the core 
functions. The Air Force has arabituKis 
plans to expand in role m cybei 
apcration.s and to increase the number 
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of Airmen in lareer (icUt auoctaccJ 
with thb rm<r{;ing«iomjiis of war. 

Mtich of that tncreaae thould be met 
b)r the Reserve Components, which are 
well situated to recruit and retain from 
the ipeoalixed talent availabk in the 
commercial cyber labor market. The Air 
Force coiitd apply to the cyber warlare 
domain m tueccuful experience in the 
rated forve. where the uk of Reserve 
Component oHicen who are airline 
pilots eroitct a tyiicrgutii and puutive 
effect. The commercial cyber ss-orld » 
at the leading cd];e of technology, and 
the Reserve Components wtmid be able 
to recruit from that world, allowing 
the Air Force to benefit from a similar 
synergistic effect. 

Research feponed In May 201 3 
by the Imtiiutc for Defense Aiialyxcs 
(lOA Paper P-1986) found that the Air 
r-oice could perform this mission with 
higher value by using an integrated 
blend of Active and Air Reserve 
Component pcnonncl and could lower 
toral personnel coin by encouraging 
Rcscrvisn and Ciuaidsmcn to viduntcer 
for service beyond the retfuired 39 days. 
These findings srere corroborated by 
icsumony provided tii the Commisaion 
by senior military and civilian officials 
frcun U.S. Cyber Command. 

Space and GIISR 

Stmtlar oppuriuniucs are available 
for expanded employment of Reserve 
Componcncf in other growing mission 
areas, including Space and Global 
Integrated Intelligence, Surveilianee. 
and Rcconnainarsce (GIISR.) Die 
Air Force should build more Reserve 
Component opportunities in the 
(pace domain, especially in predictable 
continuity of operations missksns and 
round'the-clock shift work. The Air 
Force should also build muie Reserve 
Component opportunities in GIISR. 

In the hi^-dcpluyrecni parts of Global 
ISR— 'Sucha* RPA: MQ-I Predator 
and MQ-9 Reaper launch and recovery 
teams'— an inaeased Air Reserve 


Component presence will enuigate 
some Active Component deployment 
stress. Likewise, and consistent with 
the Commissions rctummendations in 
Chapter 3. thcK new units should be 
integrated with the Active Component, 
but the preponderance of new 
billets should be tor Reservists and 
Guardsmen. 

SpocUt OptaUons 

Increased Reserve Component 
prcseiice across the spectrum of Special 
Opcracissns missions is also feasible 
and appropriate. The Comniisnon 
found several unique oppmtuniticv 
already bemg filled by the Reserve 
Cnmponents. nor only in some MC- 
130 flying squadroru. but also io the 
Building Partnerships core funcuim. 


The Air Force shsiuld increase Reserve 
Component presence in Spceiat 
Operations through greater integration. 
This will mitigate some Aitive 
Comppnent PhRSTtMPO stress in 
the Special Operations communin' 
and foster an envuonrami tliar rcrains 
dulled Airmen. 

Nuclear Deterrence Operations 
Even Nuclear Oecetrcncc 
Operations, where the Active 
Component dominates, has room 
for increased Resersv Component 
involvement. 71ic 219th Nonh Dakota 
Air National Guard Security Forces 
Squadron, in a classic association, 
already provides missile field Mcuricy 
for the 9 1 St M issile V(' i ng at Minot 
Air Force Base. N.D.. and serves as 


CYBER RANGE 


Tha suta of Michigan wants to stay on (op of cyPtf saeuniy as a public waMam issue 
tnd B (Obs-buMmg core compstency Nk tha state, using cyber training and deve lopment 
in order to prepare (Mure cyber leaders end warriors to servs the suta end nalmn TYw 
Michigan National Guard i« integral to this phon 

One element of this strategy is thi Cyber Range. Much bu a uadibonat fmng range, Pit 
Cyber Range is avaHabte tor mdividualt and otganuaiiont to test tfieir cybir tecunty 
skMs and take desses to Hnprovo thorn. The state estabbshad its first Cyber Range at 
Eastern Michigan Univirsitv in Yp«lanti and plans m expand to Ferns State Universilv 
■1 Big Repitfs and the Michigan Nationai Guard's Itlhh Aotitt Wing In Battle Creek. The 
Range <s connecting with Sedridga ANQ Base and National Guard mstalleboni at Camp 
Grayling and Fort Custer 

Operating on the Men! Fiber Network outol Ann Arbor, MKtwgen's Cyber Rang# is avad* 
able to students, researchers, ihisansssts. •nstflutions. end govemnMnts UMn can 
bring their cyber security tystemt to the Range where expert teams test them (or wbier- 
f bibbes. Classes are evaitsble at three expenence levels and mdude cendications for 
varioui levsii of secunty expertise, disaster recovery, computer loreniies, and mcideni 
managemtni 

Midugan Governor Rick Snyder is the co-cheir lor thi Nauonei Governors Association 
Cyber CorrnieBse end octivslv supports the National Guard Bureau Cyber Steering Com. 
rnmac. Michigan rcccndy began holding an ennuai Cyber Summit and The AdMe*'! 
General. M6 Gregory J. Vadnera, was laatured at the latest summit m Octobsr 

The noth Communieibons Right at BsRis Creek is one of five cyber mssian Rights 
across Ihs nation, along with a combat communicstions squadron, creeled n 7009 to 
utidertake dvs new Guard Global tMormabon Grid Net Assessment cbverege lor every 
Federal Emergency Manegemeni Agency legnm The Guard urMs work with stale gov* 
ernments end tha defense mdustnel base (o eveluele vulnerabiMias of cnbcsl lnlra> 
struclura and key resources. 
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*n cxempUr. The Zi^th ii elfccTtve 
M m4intjmtngnucic4t cemficarion 
and Pmonncl Relubilicy Piogram 
cumplianrc. A« a pilot prugram. the 
Air Force ihnuM expand Rocnic 
Componentv' contribution* to the 
ICBM minion b>’duplkatlng the 
2 i9th Sccunty Foan Squadron model 
acruM all three ICRM wing*. Thu 
thould bedone by the end of FY 2016, 
At ieuont arc learned, the Air Fuiec 
thuuld expand the SFS model in minilc 
maintenance and helicupccr function* 
between FT 201? and HY 2019. 

Tntning 

ContidcraUle opponunicy exuo 
for coit'avotdance in the Training and 


Education core ftmction by *hiittng 
cllbrt to the Reterve Conipuncntt 
We comminioncd a cotr atialytit by 
(he Inttirutc for Dcfenic Analyiit 
(IDA) which reported that increaKd 
reliance on the Reterve Component) to 
provide permanently attigned part-time 
inHructor pilot) offert a lignilii, ant 
opportunity for cott-avoidanec. 

IDA found that mori initial pilot 
teaming » currently provided by 
Active Component Imtructors. Active 
pilot) asugned to inuructor potiriont 
mutt be replaced m the operartonai 
forte. Their rcplacemcnta mutt (over 
the King run) be recniitrd. trained, 
and Lumpenured. In adJiuim. after a 
three-year inuructnr luur, theie pilots 


DEFINITIONS 

CAPABILITY 

The abilitv to mointim iho necossary ievai and durstion of oparalional activity to 
achiovo mihtary obteclivei. Entaila force stiuctura, modefniiatiori. readiness, and 
sustamabiiity 

CAPACITY 

The forca structure requited to meet a single or multiple mililery obiocwes. 
HOMELAND DEFENSE 

The protection of U S. sovereignty, territory, domestic population, and criticet ln> 
trastructuro against external threats or aggression ur other ihrests as idoniihed by 
tha President 

HOMEUND SECURITY 

A concerted national effort to prevent terronst aitflchs within the United States; re* 
duce Amenca's vutnarability to lerrohtm, maior disasters, and other emergencies, 
and minimire the damage and recover from attacks, maior disasters, and othar 
emergencios that occur. 

DEFENSE SUPPORT TO CIVIL AUTHORITIES (D5CA) 

Support provided by the Department of Defense, including the National Guard and 
other U S. federal military forces, m response to requests from civil authorities 
tor assistance with domestic emergencies, law enforcement support, end other 
domestic activities, or from qualifying entities for special events. National Guard 
forces may be utilized when the Secretary of Defense in coordinatian with the Gov- 
ernors of the affected states, elects and requests to use those forces under Title 32 
of the U S. Code 


muH gu through a retraining program 
lu allow them lu return to operational 
b'lUctt. Some of the 1 .800 Aitiw 
inttructor pilou couU be replaced 
with prior-service volunteers from the 
Reserve Cumponenn who would not 
route bach to operational H|Uidntn*. 
thus avoiding recriiniiigtusu. The 
mult uflDA’s analysi* n that such an 
Acuve-iu-Re«rvc force structure shift 
could potentially un $1..^ miUson per 
imiructor billet in the short run, as 
instructors arc replaced over a chrer- 
to live-year period, and S2.8 iniUiun 
per instructor billet m the long run as 
unneeded EaciliticJ arc eJowd. 

. |IV>4 

The Commission found multiple 
paths to rediiiribuiing Active and 
Reserve Component personnel 
across core funcrions and Air Force 
ipcviaJttcs. i-or example. Space. G I ISR. 
Special Operations. Nuclear Detemncc 
Operatsona. and Training miuiun 
areas irould readily accommodate 
uich shift* became the aasociaccd 
tore funettun* arc prcdominanil) 
manned by the Active Component. 
Moreover, several other Air Force core 
functions, including Global Precisitm 
Attack, Rapid Global Mobility, and 
Agile Combat Support, already arc 
accustorned to rotational operarions 
into which Reserve Component units 
and mslividiuli play a signiftcant role. 
Aneiampicofsuch an alternative mu 
lompaied to the current mix Ibr each 
core function U llluMraicd in Appendix 
K. 

Homeland Deftnue and Defense 
Support to Civil Authontic* 

(DSCA) are important musions for 
the Department of Defense. Suie 
CovemoK and other fcskral agencies 
rely on the Air Force to provide 
capabilities when natural and man-made 
disasters overs* hditj local mponden. 
Tlu: President's Strai^ic Guidance to 
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the Depanmenr of Defente spci'ilic% 
this mmion u one of the 10 pnmv) 
mivsions of the Anned Forces. For 
the DSCA miuion. Coveroors 
need to know that when disasters 


occur, sufficient federal capouricy and 
capabilities wtH he available to tupport 
their needs. 

Although both DoD and the 
Depanment of Homeland Secunty 


(DHS) have processes to assess 
requirements for their respeaive 
responsibilities in addressing 
homeland contingencies, neither 
has fully developed, pnoritned 


DUAL STATUS COMMANDER 


‘DSC is a forts multiplisr to Use Inetdsnl Command whtn 
cianty of untiy of command is sstabfshed early in iha op* 
eraboo* 

Bng Gen Peter Byrne, (Krector, John Slait 
end Joim Task Force— Centenwal Commander, 
Colorado Atr Nabonei Gueid. in conespondence 
to (Isa Nauonal Commission on the Structure of 
theAir Force, Dec. I€. 2013 


B ng Gen Peter Byrne of the Coforedo Air Natwnel Guard does not 
wear two hau; he wears a duet hat. As a duaf status commtmler 
fDSCL ha can be activatad under Tide 10— under (he commend of 
the President Secrttaiy of Defense, end NOBTHCOM— but still re- 
mem m Title 32 status under the commend of ha Governor end The 
Adjutant General. Thia gives hiin legal authonty to coordinete end 
commend both Title 10 and Tide 32 forces responding to an emer- 
gency m Colorado even though the lines of commend above hun 
end the forces below him remem separate 

Such dual status authority has been in existence since 1916. allow- 
ing Title 10 military personnel to occupy the role However. M had 
never bNn used for a response to a no-noMe event After Si'll, 
political leaders recalibrated the doctrmes of homeland defertse. 
homelend secunty. and firsi response to allow betier coordinaiion 
among federal, state, end local euthonuas With slates concerned 
about ceding too much commend and comroi authonty to the fed- 
eral government end (he Posse Coraitstus Act ot I97B prohibiting 
the foderaf miliur/s mvolvemeni in taw enforcement, Congress 
amended Title 32 wnh the National Defense Authonraoon Act ol 
Rscel Veer 20(M to give designated National Guard officers legal 
authority to serve at duel status commandeis A Nationaf Guard 
officer may now remain on state status wfufe svrvmg on active duty 
wfth the authonration and consent ol the Presideni and Governor 

With this new authority, duel status commanders were hrsl used it 
national security special events, such as summit mselmgs, nelional 
polibcal party conventions, and National Boy Scout Jamborees In 
2005 a duel status commander was used for the ifiree-monih north- 
ern border secunty operation. Winter Fraete. In the past lew years, 
duel status commanders have been tapped to handle ne-nobce and 
consequence menegement responses such as the wildfires in Cel- 
ilomta, Hume site Irene lone each for live states). Hurricane Isaac 
Itwot. and Hurricane Sandy (sixl The Fiscal Year 2012 NOAA also 
requires duel status commanders to be used at the ‘usual and cus- 
tomary’ command arrangement when federal end Nattonal Guard 
lorces are simultaneously employed This commeod construci 



could also ba used hi associated err wings combmritg Guard and 
fltserve oi Active units. 

The duel status commander a the single point of contact between 
the two chains of command With two mdapendent staffs, one 
Guard and one lederaL the dual status commander must mamtain 
compSeuiy separate commands of forces Title 10 lorces may onfy 
be used lor Title ID missions, end Title 32 may only be used tor Title 
32 missions. The only tuna their chains of command meet is m the 
dual status commander But these chims do not cross, even with 
the duel status commander' the purpose of the posibon is riot to 
consofidaie commends but to losier coordmahon and promota unity 
ol effort 

Bng Gen Byrne seived as duel status commandar Idr Coforado's 
two major vwftfhias m 2012 and 2013 and for the 2013 Hood. He said 
ha biggesi challenges were antKipating unmet needs while sup- 
porting the incident commend end mirntammg situational eware- 
ness on decisions made by olhar organisations supporting the in- 
cidem command. Another cheHenge was the 'effective commsnd 
transition of OoD lorces responding under iiimwdiate Response 
Authority IDoOO 3026 181 mtoatomttask force ..eHthewhilamam- 
utning ellecoveness m the disaster area ’ 

Airmen of both federel and state components are eager to engage 
TItc dust status commander’s rmssion » to help them engage more 
etfimendy as separate but coMaborative forcei. 
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rcquircmvnu tct in place (ot Ibfcwcablc 
humcland munons or an agreed' 
upon ptuccH Tot working wuh uato 
la jiMirc homeland requirement art 
cvfccsnatically generated and addrnccd. 
V('iihoui a better mecKani«m to capture 
the Governon' needi and other DSCA 
requirctnenu. the Air Fotre and OoD 
ride building a hiat Mrueturc that doc^ 
not adequately account tor the OSCA 
inmiori- 

Iwu inuutive* are meant to addret 
thh thortiall. Fir»r, the National 
Guard Bureau hat drahed. but not 
yet adopted. Chief of the National 


Guard Bureau instruction* regarding 
a Joint Capability Attettmenc and 
Development Proccts. Thu procen 
it detigned to provide DoD a better 
picture ol the capabiliiict required by 
the Kate* for the fedcialitcd and nun- 
federaJized Homeland Defense and 
DSC A miuiona. If fully integrated into 
the Department'* planning procettet. 
this effort could prove valuable. 

Second. Exccurivc Order 1 5S2S. 
ituicd Jan. II, 2U10, csublithcd a 
Council ufGovemuri. The Council 
ineludetudutalt of other ccccutive 
department* and agcncic* to provide 


comuliation and advice on matter* 
involving the National Guard of the 
various state*: homeland defense: 
civil uipporr; syrKhronication and 
integration of tratr and federal 
military acuvtrtc* in the United 
State*: and other matters of muiuaJ 
interest pertaining to National Guard. 
Homeland Defense, and civil support 
acinritrc*. Although the Secretary 
of' Defense designated the Assistant 
Scerrtary of Defense for Homeland 
Defense and Amcmai Security Affairs 
fASD HD/ASA} as the executive 
agent for the foini consuJutivc pnxcw. 


HURRICANE SANDY 


DEFINITION 

COMPLEX CATASTROPHE 
The Department of Defense 
defines a complex catastrophe 
as a natural or man*mads 
rncidant. mduding cybarspace 
attack, power grid failure, and 
terrorism, which rasulTs in 
cascading failures of mutliple 
inierdapendant, criiical, Mfe- 
suslaining infrastructura sectors 
end causes extraordinary levels 
of mass casualties, damage, or 
disruption, severely aNeciing 
the populttion, environment, 
economy, public health, nationel 
morale, response efforts, or 
government functions. 


'Sandy wet not i compfix 
caustrepfit, but you eouM 'see' e 
compieK eeiutropne from Sandy.* 

SenerilChertetH JecebyJr. 
Commandar. Henft Amartean 
Aarotpace OolanM Command «nd 
Nortficrn Command, m OoD 
Sandy Atter-Aetian Report 


W han die Oapartmeni ol Ovtansa 
practced raaponding to t 'cemptax 
catastrophe' n 2011. ns scenario was a 
targa earthquake that eaused walasprttd 
preparry damage, anneal mfrastrueture 
degradation acrosi eight states, and 'nu- 
merous casualties * On Oct 29. 2012. Hum- 
cant Sandy hit dt# mnl AtlanOc and North- 
aasi Unttd States The storm affected 29 
stales, left 1 5 mUhon people without power, 
end knocked out 2500 gas stations Mery- 
land saw 15 3 melws of ra»rt; New York sew 
a 14-1001 storm surge At Nasi 162 people 
were Wiled Yet Sandy dW not gvaMy as a 
'complex catastrophe * 

H wes. nevertheleu. histone, not only m its 
mieniitv and breadth but also m imAtary an- 
nals aa ttM first natural dissster m which tht 
Fqeal Year 2012 NaiioneJ Oelansa Authon- 
taMinAciSacbonSlSwasapphed 'Whena 
Governor requefts Federal assistance in re- 
sponding lo I mator disesiar or emergency 
die Sacreterv at Oefanse may, wUhout 
censant of the member aKeclad, order any 
unit, and any mamtar not assignad to a uml 
crganizad to tarva as ■ und. of tha Army Ra- 
serva, Navy Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, 
end Air FOrea Reserve to activt duty lor e 
conbnuous period Of net more than t20 days 
10 respond to the Governor's request ' 

The liret time testing such authority d likely to 
nave hiccups, but confusion ii the conunend 
end control (C2) level prompted the Govern- 
mam Aecountabihy Office (GAO) to osue 


e Septeoibtr 2013 study descnpuvtly tided 
Cn^Su0pcn. Actions in NftiM to Improvt 
OqO '8 PitMiog (or « Cdrqpfex Ctast^t 
DuD concurred wdh the GAO'S Imdingt Said 
a OoO end Oeperonent of Homeland Sacun- 
tv Senmr Siaanng Group after-action brief 
'Cffectiva senior leadership halpad over- 
come these gaps, but m a true complex ce- 
lastrophe, thu wdl not be enough ' 

The lederai miMery response to Sendy com- 
pared favoraMy to that of Hurncane Katrma 
m 2005 NtwN legislated authonhes govern- 
ing dual status commendsrs and use of Tttta 
10 lorcas m Tide 32 mtssicni removed many 
legal bamars that had hmderad laderai eMi- 
lary lorcas partwipaling m Xamna racovary 
as well as other major disasters For Sendy. 
e total Qf 88 Av Force avcrifl liew 284 lar- 
bes awvmg 840 parsonnil and 3.400 Ions ol 
cargo Airtdl conductad about 80 pweent of 
mtssionB, wdh 39 percent of sorvai conduci- 
ed by the Air Guard. 38 percanl by Aeuve. 
and 23 portont Reserve One ol Ota key ma- 
sions was lulifung 241 puMc ubbty vehicles 
Iroffl western iv bases to Joint Gese Mc- 
Guira-Du-Ukahurst ond John F. Kennedy 
iniamtMnal A*rpon 

Haipiui as the mMary assistanca was, oper- 
aliens were plagued by C2 issues TeUragty. 
the AF/A9-lessons learned report says. 
The Total Force response wes lirgefy a 
success because of Axmen’s mgenutty. ai- 
novation, upcnance. and abiMy to rnedify 
or circumvent formal processes to over- 
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icitjmony to Cotnmiuioncnt indicMcd 
thit prO{(rcu in identifying and 
codd'ying holistic DSCA mfuiremenn 
hu been stem-. 

The Air Foti'c, particulviy the Air 
Nicioojl Ciurd snd the Air Force 
Reirnre, piayi a ugniheant role in both 
l-lomcland Defense and support ot 
civil authonttes. It can. and should, 
continue to do so; and. given the 
strategic environment and enhanced 
coordination with DHS, the Air Force 
wiJ] have opportunities in the future 
to increase its coniribuaon to these 
missions. Communication between 


state leaden and DoD can, and mutt, 
be improved, particularly in the area of 
disaster atsistancc. 

Although no force structure 
decisions should be made exclusively 
based on disaster assistance 
requirements, the use of the Armed 
Forces to address croergenaes at 
home it a core mission of all miliury 
branches, including the Air Force. 
Rc-structunngto a Total Force more 
reliant on part-time mission luppon 
forces in the Reserve Components 
would provide more available capacity 
for DSCA and disaster auistance. 


This eipci'iaJly svould be the case in 
the iiutancc of Agile Combat Support 
units that have dual-use opportunity, 
such as Civil Engineering. Security 
Forces, and Communicatioru 
unirt, that have great value to their 
communities for disaster assistance. 

The Commiuion recommends DoD 
and the Air Force treat Homeland 
DefienK and DSCA as real pnorittes 
and Governors as essential sukchuldcrs 
III planning processes. Doing so will 
enhance the Air Force's abiltry to 
contribute to the country's well-being 
without sacrificing the ability to deliver 


HURRICANE SANDY 



eone rcm»iiM>o orgaooatiDnal and tfxtn- 
nsl ahortalla.' The pnmerY entiMs mvoived 
were Amty North (AANORTH) 0« the lomt 
force lend eomixKieni eommonder, end the 
duel sietus commanders iDSC) eppointed 
Oy the Sicreiery of Oelonsa (or each htevihr 
impected suw- Morylend. New Kempshua. 
New York. New Jeraty. MessechuseRs, and 
Rhode Island Seeing a need for e C2 etament 
tietwean these duel status commendars and 
Nofihern Commend. NORTHCOM crested e 
iomt cowdmaiing eienini IJCEi m the days 
after Hurricane Sandy made landfall 
AlUf-actlon reports mentioned the following 
C2 problems 

• The JCE't role, which was not baud on 
docinne. was neither wel-dehned nor 
welf-comnHinictted. thus eonvlbiiung to 
the confusion 

• Title 10 personnel (M noi cisarty under- 
stand the C2 atnicciira for OSCa, the JCE. 
or high heedquane's They did not know 
which commander they were account- 
able to 

• OSC staff, reporting to two heedouanars. 
had ro dt-conflici mixed guidince. 

• On reouests for DoO support First Air 
Force lAFNORTHI urwor leadership 
communicated directly with commerciel 
entities and local government repreun- 
teoves rather than (oliow bes>c Nsoonsi 
Response Framework doctrine 


• Bernen to formal mlonnabon shanng of- 
ten compelled dt cision-makers W rely on 
personal retaiionahips 

Maners of tundmg ware oiso an mtua Pres- 
rdeni Obama signed emergency declerations 
for Connecticut the (hstriei ot Columbia. 
Msrylend. Massachoutts. New Jarsey. and 
New York on the day before Sandy made 
landfall, and lor Oalaware. Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island. Virginia, and West Vugmia on 
the day of tandfaN Thaaa tnggared Staflord 
Drsastir and Emergency Assistance Aci au- 
thonbes The presidani altcrwerd declared 
mator diusters lor Connecticut New Jar- 


ComimssroA. Todd M Rosenbiuip. Pnncipst 
Deputy Performing the Duties of the As- 
sisuni Seertury of Dsfsnte. said that the 
Stcreury of Defense diupproved e reouest 
lor Tide 32. S02(f1 resourcing lorwarded Iwn 
from the Netwnel Guard Bureau 'because aP 
support needs were sfroady bemg met and 
to have approved the request would hove 
Circumvented the Stafford Act process ' Un- 
der the Staflord Act FEMA pays 7S percent 
of response costs, focalities pay 2S percent 
Under Title 32 ubtQatlO^ the Department of 
Oelenso would have covered tOQ percent of 
the National Guard coats 
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the iUr, tpa«:e, and cyber pown necikd 

and ctpccted In the ''a%vay game* 

1hc Comminien'r tecommendurant 

(o rebalance the Active and Reserve 
(Inmponenu will accomplish a number 

uf detirablcgoaU; 

• Enable significant monetary savings 
in Military Personnel Accounts 
withtiiic iinmconabh' increasing 
(ipcrational nsk: 

• Preserve funds for oprranotui 
rradiness and invcrtmctit; 

• Increatc operaonnaJ Integration 
among components: 

• Increase the number of 
cippotninitics for Airmen at 
all components to develop 
appreciation o( each other s 
capabilines by serving in integrated 
units; 

• Increase the readiness of Air 
Reserve Component units and 
personnel by enabling them to 
uriliie their military skills on a 
routine basts: 

• Reduce Misrallaaon maintenance 
burdens to bener match the siae of 
the current and protected Air Force; 

• Enhance Air Force presence 
within American communities by 
preserving Air Reserve Component 
Instaliaiioru and basing more 


personnel at those locations. This 
action will result in mure Airmen 
and their families living in those 
cummuniucs. 

20. Increase A RC Capocicy: 2he Air 
Force should increase its uolizanon 
of the Air Reserve Cumponent by 
uicrcasing ihe routine rmployinent of 
ARC units and individuals to meet 
recurring rotational requiremenev The 
measure of tuccecs in this increased use 
of the ARC should be the eaccution uf 
at least I $.000 man yean annually. 

2 1 . Operational A RC Fundil^: Ihe 
Air Force should include in all fiiturc 
budget ftibmissions a specific iunding 
line fur 'operational suppon by the Air 
Reserve Component* to clearly identify 
and program those funds intended to 
permit routine, periodic employnient 
of the ARC either as vuluntcen or 
under the auihoruy of 10 ULS.C. 
()2504b. 

22. Council of Governors: The 
Secretary of Defense should revise 
its agreement wnh the Cmtncil 
ofCavcmort to enable Air Force 
leadership to consult directly with the 
Council of Governors when requested, 
including discussion of prc*dcctsional 
mformation. 

23. Non- Disclosure Agreements: 

The Secretary of the Air Force should 
discontinue uK of Non-Oinrlosure 
Agreements in the corporate process 

24. State Adfuianis General: The 
SecKCary of the Air Force should 
comtnue to advance current mforraal 
practice and mcchamsms for cngagii^ 
with The Ad}urants General in 
development of the Air Force Program. 

25. Cyberspace Airmen: Asti 
increases the number of Airmen 
in career fields assoctated with 


Cybenpacc. the Air Force should fill 
much of that demand with the Reserve 
Components, w-htch arc well situated to 
recruit and retain from the speetalired 
ralent available in the commercial cyber 
bbor marker. 

26. Space Domain: The Air Force 
should build mote Air Reserve 
Component opportunities in the 
space domain, especially m predictable 
continuity of operatiuos missioru and 
round-che-cluck shift work 

2*^. GIISR BiUets: Tlic Air Force 
should integrate all of its new Glubal 
Integrated IntcliigcrKC. SurvetUance, 
and Rcconnaistance unita. and the 
preponderatwe of new billets should be 
for Reservists and Guardsmen. 

28. Special Operations; 'The Air 
Force should increase Air Reserve 
Component pretence in Spccul 
Operations through gicatcr inicgraoun 

29. IC^BM Misfioo: As a pilot 
program, the Air Force should, by the 
end of FY 2016, expand Air Reserve 
Component contributions to the 
IC8M muston by replicating tJiell9th 
Security Forces Squadron model across 
all three ICBM wings. As lessons ate 
learned, the Air Force should expand 
the Security Forces mode! to .Misule 
Maimcnarwc functions between FY 

20 17 and F Y 2019 The Air Force 
ihuuld also shift rhe Missile Field 
ITclicoptcr mission to the Reserve 
Componcnit. 

30. Insiruetor Pilots: The Air Force 
should replace some of the 1 ,800 
Active instructor pilots with prior- 
service volunteers from the Air Reserve 
Cotoponent who would not rotate 
back ti* operational squadrons. 

31. Homeland Security and Disaster 
Assitunce: The Presuient should 
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direct the DepartmcnK of Defense 
and Homeland Security to develop, 
in full coordination with the Council 
of Governors, national requirements 
for Homeland Security and Disaster 
Assistance, both foreign and domestic. 


32. Homeland Defense and DSCA: 
DoD and the Air Force should treat 
Homeland Defense and DSCA as real 
priorities aisd Governors as essential 
staJicholdcrs in planning processes. ^ 


For additional detail refer to: 
Appondix |: S«lected statutes and 
policies 

Appendix K: Core function 
balance 

Appendix 0: Distinctions among 
homeland operations 


(Next page intentionally leA bUnk| 
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“So here we find ourselves now at the end of another extended period of combat 
operations, a new military strategy. I think it’s lime for us to take a hard look.” 

General (Ret.) Ronald R. Fogleman, fiarmerChlef of Staff, US. Air Force, in testimony before the 
National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force, iuly 23, 2013. 


CHAPTER 5 

MANAGING THE FORCE 


nnovatioti in force management 
procev^ch to nuke better u«e of 
careruUy selected and cspenttvcly 
trained Airmen u oitKaJ lot the An 
force to sustain a high-ifualny work 
force m die midM of dirinking budgets 
and an increasingly competitive labor 
market. Effective force management 
policies enable quality recruitment, 
training, retaining, and utditauon of 
the force. The Commission identified 
the iblluu-tng counterproductive 
human capiui policies that currently 
undermine optimal cmploymcni of the 
Total Force. 


More than 30 different duty statuses 
govern activation and employment of 
Airmen. Because of the ipeciEv legal 
rcstrktioiu governing the allowable 


^ 

DEFINITIONS 

DEPLOVTODWEU 

Ratio of timo Act»v« Component mtiMrY otganijitions spend tfeptoyed compared to 
the amount of time ttiey spend not deployed Thus. 1:2 means that lor tho period de- 
ployed the ofsanitation would spend two penods at home. (For Reserve Component 
forces, see Mobihranon-to-Owell.l 

MOBILIZATION-TOOWELL 

Ratio of time Reserve ComponerH organizations or individuals spend mobilized for 
ective duty compared to (he amount of time They spend in a ready reserve state 
Thus, 1:5 means that for each period mobilized the organization or individual would 
spend five periods at hoiite. 

PERSONNEL TEMPO (PERSTEMPOl 

The time an mdividuel spends away from home station, whether for deployment, 
unit training events, special operations and exercises, or mission support tempo- 
rary duty 
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“WHATS WITH THESE GUARD GUYS? 


nw foUotm^ « «n aicv/pf at a tarw<$mu oMmtt ii Cat ftftn Samoatsoa piMaha^ 
puot tB fatmatMhmQ eommona attH UttiAu ft$htat*f>i Snaa^toa at Patsa ANC Basa. 
NH TAt apuadran it pan of Kt JSfttt Atr Hafuattag Wmg. a Totat Font Cnurpntt 
AePva AuocMa Untt. It CotSamuottan n AcM Av Farta Tha Mtdtirttt it pan of 
a Mvffft/) coARMM sutmnad to tfw Nwtwtel CammittMt e/i ttio Stwctuift of tfro Alt 
FoiCtbyMaiOf Ganant WBBam N. ftaMal lit. ThaAdtuant Gitata! olUtw Htmptlwa 
'Whors with chm GutrtI Quyili’ Thts wai • caying I haatd many yaars ago mi a 
MM With sawl a tima v^wn < had ntvtf aarvM CHta>by'atda with aomaont trum the 
Air NaMKial Guard, a bma whan (ha Total Forca was baginnaifi to aerva owaraaat to- 
Qithar mora and mora Tha tona wat darogatory, Hta quastion statad wdh antipathy 
Mayta n waa u*d in huttration or raaammanr. hkaty * was it«d out o( ignoranat tiani 
ol unawaranass and inanpananca At tha tima, I didn’t poniard aiucK. bvihara la what 
I with I cflutd hava convayad at a latponta 'Wad. (at mt tad you what I havt taamad 
about ‘thasa Gua'd guys'— Itt ma raphraaa that 'Guard proltaatona) Atrinan ** 

I hava laamad iht Guard is about wcnkaig m a cMaboralivt anvircMMnaflt whara idaBt 
Irom ati ara thartd both up and down tha chant c( command 

I (lawa learnod tha Guard u atmut managmi parvMmol who oparata A a muliiiijda ^ 
statusas wtuia supporono mora mission sats. both radarat and statt. than many Ac* 
uva units do A singla AN6 aireraw comptmiam could ba comprmad ol io«r parsennai 
who ail ara goyamad by Tftia 10 ruias ovarsaas but aach nay oparata under ihftarant 
statusas and mantgamaiTl rutas back homt. I stdl hBvant ftgurad out how dray do iL 

I hava laamad tha Guard, through ita davatopmant ol the ANG Stratsgic Plan and Go- 
masbc Oparabons Equipmani Raquiramants procass. fuHy supports and graady art- 
nancas tha capabtlitias of tha Total Forta— not simply ANG thons. and not simply a 
subtat of Aeiiva Compontnt plans 

I havt laimad tha Guard ma laarrwng organixstton. capable ol aclwavmg any task it ts 
gwan. in standing up tha Achva Asaeewta squadron hart. tt>a ANG. m partnartfnp «vith 
tha Activa Compontni aolvad conplas iswu— olttn witfi imia dear wnttan gwdanct 
Irom higher haadquanars In tha absanca of an epprtwai intagration Plan, which waa 
haM up m staffing, iht ANG sataMiahtd Mtmos of Undarsram hn g. miarnal pollcias. 
and praviotisfy unttstad procaisat in tfit numorout mstancat where anttatg Air 
Forts Miftrucbons ustd dtHirant entarta lor Activa Duty and ANG ptrsonnal. thts wing 
lound intagraiad inswars to codify into a local oparabng matructien or prxacs in 
tight Qi tha lact wa ofian oparata m tha 'T* raalm. our daily (xus has etways bean to 
ensure wa wart moating Chief ol Staff el the Air Forca^ diracMn to lufly mtagrata Ac- 
Uva ptrsonnel mto tha ttntctura Ot our host wirtg in order to best serve the Combatant 
Commanders' naads 

I have iNrnad the Guard previdas rougfiN 33 parcatit of tha Air Force’s capaMity at 1 
ptreant of tha budget wdfi a forca that ii TO parctnt traditional Th« ANG la aObcUirad, 
budgatad, and lundad as a stralers raaarva y«t oporatts ai a fully wabta operational 
lorea— and a busy ana at that 

I hava laamad tha Guard it proud of its cuRurt— and should X It te a culUire where 
people bland (rtandship and camaradana ptrlxtly w<h a burning deeira to raprdty 
respond to any mosion. Halt or ltdaral- 

I hava leamad the Guard ts aXut laking care of the ptopla wtw make up the organna- 
non. the famihei. the communiuas. and the country 

I do hope the tdwcaUon and undarstandmg of toth Active Outy and ANG punots con- 
tiruia as wa sarva together bi tha comng years ot ftseal chadtrigaa. Tha Guard has 
taught me to much It « an organaation I have coma to know and mimansely raixct 
I'm glad wa re on the aama tMm 


Junes wichift s spcwiBc staius. each 
status has its own data cstegoncs and 
collection processes. This unncccuarv 
and custly bureauerKy is a tostrcc of 
frustranon among Airmen and stands 
in the way of rccniiting. xccssion. and 
retention for the Reserve Cnmponcnrs. 

For examptr. auvrew members 
fmm diiiereitc componeiia ftymga 
strategic airfift mnskm rogether will 
each log operational and training hoorv. 
but titry will Jog them ditTcnriuly. 
Regulations might allow the Aenve 
Component Airmen to log both 
operational and training hours while 
(he Reserve Component Airmen 
may only log (raining hours. When 
marugement later aggregates (he data, 
the Reserve Component Aimcn docs 
not have the uperationaJ contribution 
Lvedited to his or her service records, 
and the Air Foree has an inaccurate 
picture of whai type of mission each 
aiKrew member flew. 

Ihc Under Seneury of Defense for 
Personnel and Readiness (USD(P&R)) 
hat recently revised deptoy-to-dwcll 
and mobiliuticm tis-dwell policy 
locharaacrdc and manage the 
emplo>'mcnt of the Total Force in 
order to preclude the overexposure of 
personnel to combat and operational 
deployments. The guidance afiirms the 
dcptoy-to-dwetl raao for the Active 
Component u set at I ]2 or greater, 
and the mobJiucion-to-dwcIl ratio 
for the Reserve Components ts 1 :5 or 
greater. The Cummmion learned much 
regarding the ss-orldoad and Personnel 
Tempo (PER.STF.MPO) asuiciated 
with alert missioni. emplo •im 
place missions (such as Space and 
ICBM). high-dcnund missions, airlift, 
and combat search and rescue, and 
traditional rotations such as bomber 
and uniter presence on overseas bxKs. 

Tlie Air Force stnves foreorapliancc 
with USD(P&R) guidance, but the 
ratios specified in rhu guidance arc 
less useful to the Atr Force, which 
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Ka> ditfcrcAi dcpioymeot pTuceucs 
i'otnparcii to (Ko4e of Und and navaJ 
forc«t. Tile Air Force ultcn deploys 
not only m clwKal units like winj;s or 
H|uadrons, but atw in purtioni of such 
units, down to (hedeptciyment of one 
or two Ainncn. Some elements of the 
unit may have deployed while others 
have nut. and ocher elements may have 
"deployed'* by increoaing time spent 
at home station focUirict that direitiv 
support forwaid deploycd units ‘Tliui, 
the dcploymcnt'in-dwcll ratio ol a unit 
it both difficult to measuie and diffituli 
to onocutc with how hard a unit or 
Airman it working, how much ttres 
hat been plated on the unit t families, 
or what contribuiiun the unit or 
Airman has made lo the wai fight 

The Ait hoeve currently does not 
have a method of applying these 
ratios acrosi the force; attcmpis tn 
UK these ratios provide inconsistent 
and sometimes misleading 
inlormation about the rate at which 
the components and their members 
deploy Hie Commission iound that 
MAjeOMs use gteailv vatied proeesKs 
for accoumingdrployiii-dsvcll. In 
tome cises> the accuunting skrsved the 
numbers tu support an end state nor 
supported by the facts. In other coKt. 
the mechodolugy did not adci{uaccly 
measure the csvo primary tormi of stress 
on the force and families: the length 
of time an Airman Is deployed in a 
period of lime and the unpredicTabiJity 
ofaMigiied missions, whatever their 
length. 

Clearly, whenever an Airman 
IS talked to support a Ccimbataiit 
Comnunder^from alerts and 
high'Srlcsdty special iipcratiuns and 
mobility missions to what has become 
iraditiorui iSO'day deployments 
and Theater Security Packages — the 
Airman » cng:^cd in a mission, even if 
it IS not a mioion that takes the Ainnan 
asviY from home. A single metric, 
such as PERSTEMPO. is nreettary 


to measure accurately and uniiormly 
thecunmbutKin and sacrifice across 
all mission rypes and compunenca. 
However, m the DoD Instruction 
1 .136.07, /le/urOHf ^rrsMtntl /rmpu 

(PERUTHMPO) EWu/r. the guidelines 
fora non-dcploycd PERST'KMI'O 
event for die Reserve Components 
limit the dcfiniiKin of active duty to 
those events that render the activated 
Rcsers 1 st or Guardsman unable ‘to 
spnid olT-duiy time in the housing in 
that (lie} they reside.* Thu limitation 
falls to account for the disruption to 
an Air Reserve Component member's 
civilian |ob or attending school. 

The Air Force needs a common 
approach actuu all components that 
measures streu on the force and that 
will respectfully measure and account 
for every Airman's contributions. It 
IS cniiiral to serving Airmen that the 
Air Force values their service; this 
validation ii just as cnticoJ to the family 
members, and. for members of the 
Reserve Componcoti, their employers. 
If. AS the Commission recommends, 
the Air Force would routinely and 
periodically employ the Reserve 
Components as an integrated part of 
an operational force, then the Air Force 
must develop metrics that occuntely 
measure the Impact of their military 
service. 


Captunng the data necessary to 
understand the important hunun 
capital issues is challenging In large 
pan. the bek of data derives from 
the multiplicity of duty statuses and 
authoritative metnes. This lack of 
data does not reflect an unwillingness 
of agencies to shore the data; rather, 
the existing data is incomplete, 
incorrect, or noneristmi. Moreover, 
the personnel systems and associated 
infurmsuun technokigics ore not up to 
the coinploioes of force management 
under these Lunditioni. 

Additional inefficiencies 
stem from the thiec separate 
pcrvonnel systems, each with its 
own information technology and 
administrative bureaucracy. Disparate 
pcruinncl policies and pay sysicmi 
make communication among the 
components difficult aisd cesuit in 
significant Inaccuracies in cicditlng Air 
Reserve Component Ainncn for their 
service. These errors undermine Air 
Force dcasion-makingby presenting 
leadership sviih inaccurate information 
when they arc trafiing policy changes 
that subvcejucntly drisv time 
cnasiiming and expensive corrections. 
Improved data incegntion technologies 
will mitigate part of ihu problem, but 


DEFINITIONS 

ACTIVE DUTY 

Futl'tima duty in the scirvs nsiMary a9rvic«, including mambfirs of the Reserve Com- 
poneist serving on active duty or full-time training duty (but not including fuM-ttme 
National Guard duty serving iho state! 

CONTINUUM OF SERVICE 

A concept that removes or mitigates legal, procedural, and cultural barriers for per- 
sonnel to transition among tfifferent components over the course of o career with- 
out derailing ihe»r professional advancement while also maximiimg the service's 
inweeunent in that individual. 
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(o mily intcgnte the 1‘oul Fonre. the 
Air Forcr mutt manige tbc pmonnci 
»y(tcm» hoJiiticall)' at one Total Force 
kyncm. 

Ihc CTommitftKM) commcndi the 
Air Fnree for rccogniatng thit ihonhtU 
and for m ambiiiom*3 to I* Initiative. 
However, *3 to I* Toul Force Homan 
Rewurcci Management, though 
detonated v the ‘new normar way 
of doing busineu, laekv a definitive 
implemcncatton dare. AUo. it «topi 
ihon of integrating human ca|)traJ 
management acrou the component!. 
Illuvtrativcly. the fine Air Force 
InAtructKpn (brlotal Force Human 
Revourccs Management convistt of 
didcrcnt volumes fat etch component 
innead of one Air Force-wide 
inctrucrion. 

Die Air Force has identified tome 


of these problems and proposed a new 
ctHbling system. U should improve 
tr je'kir^ of difl'erent statuses in 
accordance with the diiTcrent purposes 
oflaw as Yvcil as support proposals to 
reduce the number of legal statutes 
and auchorides. Unlbrtunately, the Air 
Force docs not expect the Air Force 
Integrated Personnel and Pay System 
(AF'IPPPS) CO become operational 
until FY 20I8. Airmen cannot wait 
that long. 

Continuum of Service is an 
important enabler ol many of the 
Commission t recommendations 
regarding increased integration and 
holistic management of the Air Force s 
components. Continuum of Service 
presumes the ability of an Airman id 


transition more seamlessly among tbc 
three components. Historically, the 
charactcriaation of transition fkim 
the Active Component to tbc Reserve 
Components has been 'separation * In 
public forums, Commissioncct heard 
of Airmen who transfered from the 
Active Component to the Reserve 
Components being called ‘quitters,* 
even if they stepped back into uniform 
the next day and continued to support 
the overall mission of the Total Force. 

While service in the Air Reserve 
Component is increasingly extolled 
by Air Force senior leaders who state 
RC members am equal to their Active 
counterparts in training, readme^, 
and performance, there is room for 
improvement throughout the Air Force 
culture. The Air Force must embrace 
the idea that service in the Reserve 


TANKER AIRLIFT CONTROL CENTER 


Kitft Peterson was manaemi} e Harley OavHfton Destarship in Jones- 
boro. Artu on Sept 1 1. 2001. v^n one ol his salesmen said somediinfi 
was hapiianino on (he TV ‘After seeing tfiet an airplane had hit (he 
Towers, I said t heve to leave' end drove to Scott Air Force Baae,* Col 
(Rot ) Peterson said T immedieteiy stenad wortmg the tanker desk, 
supporung Air Force mia»ons.* Peterson served at the Tanker 
Awtih Control Center fTACC) from its actwebon in 1992 until he retired 
from the Air Force Reserve in 2009 as the Reserve Advisor to the TACC 
ConMnandar 

(vary three minutes, somewhere around the giolie. an Air Force cargo 
hauler (C*5 Galaxy. C-W Gtobemaeter III. or C-190 Karculesl or aarial 
refueler IKC-iO Extender or KC-I3S Stratotankeri is uheduled to take 
off on • sortie. The schediAng end direction of ihw Heel of f JOO air- 
craft la the raspomibilify of tha 61Mi Aa ind SpKi Operetions Cimer. 
also known as tfie TACC 

TACC flianaoes an avarago of 470 pomt'iO'poini fligha every day m 
sui^ton of Air Mobility Conwnand lAMC) operations, including aefifi. 
air refueNng. aeromedical avseuabon, and combat aednips. Many oi 
tfiosa irassions support Qperabon Endunng Freadom. daftvartng food, 
equipment, and other supphas to U S and coaktien boopi TACC afso 
provides command and control ovarsigM lor hurnanitanan missions 
ovarsaas and at home 

And on occasion. TACC must juggle three surges in three diflareni the- 
aters ol operabons at one une. as occurred m March 201 1 in what Air 



Force officials catted 'March Madness', a 90 tarttiquaka end tsu- 
nami in Japan, air smites against Ubya. and a Presidenbai aMn for 
President Geracli Obama's tnp to South Amenca, aH on top of ongoino 
opaiabons that incfuiied a surge of forces in Afghanistan and a draw- 
down— and transponabon home— of troops m Iraq 

WiOm tbe rest 24 hours of the disasier in Japan, chrea C07 misaions 
iaunchtd in support of Opersbon Tomodachi ('|risnd*l at the UniUd 
States sttned shipping 2 ndliDn gallons of weur. 109 tons ol lood. 
11 JGO gattons of fuel, and 100 tons of rebel supplies Because ol the 
sigmliCBnt damage from the tsunami, U.S. forces coordinated support 
in and out of Japan through a huh-and -spoke concept with the TACC 
flowing rnsjor cargo movemenia into U.S. insialiatKins and outlying 
aruas ol Japan and Okinawa and dten transpomng supplies to the 
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Components docs not constitute 
’teparaDon* or ‘getting out of the Air 
Force.* but rather u a wav for Airmen 
CO tunnnuc to serve and for the nation 
CO maintain capabtliry and preserve 
its investment in highly trained and 
dedicated people. 

The firit irep toward Continuum 
of Service h to iitakc afliliaiioii to 
the Reserve Components not just 
attractive, but an expected norm foe 
Airmen who choose to leave full- 
time active duty. Current practices 
regarding pilot retention bonuses are 
illustrarivc. Ihc Air Force oHerv Active 
Component pilots retention bonuses 
of hiindiedi of thousands of dollars to 
remain in the Active Component lor 
an additional term of years, tliat same 
pilot is offered no .sffiliaiion bonus to 
transfer to the Kesen e Components. 


and no pilot bonus is available for 
traditional Heservuts who extend their 
service. Only Active Component and 
Active Cuaid and Reserve (AGR) 
pilots arc eligible Ibr the bonus, despite 
the wcIlTccogiiiud and acknowledged 
equity in tiatniiig and readiness among 
all members of the Total Force. Given 
the mulu'miUUm 'dollar investment 
to train each pilot, a substantial 
incentive to affiliate with the Reserve 
Components tsa wise investment. 

Such an incentive should include the 
availability of a ptopofitorul bonus for 
traditiona) Reserve memben based on 
the days they actually serve. A similar 
apprtMch needs to be taken for ocher 
career fields (c-g.. cryptology nr cyber), 
where extensive, expensive training 
IS required to build a fully mature 
Airman. 


Another important purpose of 
Continuum of Service is to offer 
Airmen more on- and offirampr fur life 
events, such as pregnancy, spouse career 
opportunity, enduring family medical 
issues, and education. Thu concept it 
not new: but in the past the continuum 
has Rowed only coward the Reserve 
Components because a combination 
of law md tradition has made it 
exceptionally difficult for Airmen to 
return to Active Component service. A 
proper Continuum of Service approach 
would allow members to trarutcion 
to a pan-ame Reserve Component 
position With the potential to return 
to the Acctvt Component when 
citviimsranccs change. ‘Ihisconccpc 
also applies to moving freely bctwcai 
the Air Force Reserve and the Air 
National Guard to accommodate Air 


TANKER AIRLIFT CONTROL CENTER 


disaitBfallsci«d a/taa wuti lielicoiKtrs and amaler rn«<l-win|| 
craft AMntonaliy. On U.S. govarnmant avacuaud iwarfy S.D00 U S 
cfMtna. pnmanly using paiincr programs witfi crnlion sir camors 
AH told. AMC a«f ctaN How l?7 torttex, earned 6.213 paaaangais. ami 
transporitd 116 tons ol cargo in tuiipofi of Oparation Tofflodaehi 

Stvon doys after Ifis cnppMig Japantst aarinqualw. Oparation 06* 
ytsty Dawn totgon with Preodanl Obama's anisouncoffltni ihai (ha 
U.S. miUary vkhiM support NATO and Arab Laaguo allies sniorcing 
tfit UnUed Nations Secuniy Council Rasotuimi 1973 Mtabhshing (he 
no-fty nme m (abya. In a nsontr of hours, lha I71i( Arr Rtiuobng Wmg. 
PtmuyNania Av National Guard. moNitad and daptoyed to Moron 
Air Base m Spam In lets than 24 hours. Iht 171st ARW som 40 ions 
ol cargo and moro then 160 porsonnel lo auppon Oparabon Odyssey 
Dawn Over ma next 46 hours, KC-I3S and KC-IO tankers from 10 Aa 
National Guard and Air Foret Retarve Command air rafuelmg wangs 
would N uHing on (ha ramp m Mot on . Eventuady 20 diff arem bases 
wDutd provide lanktrs and personnel m support of Odyisay Dawn 
and in# subsetiutm Operation Unified Protector. 

Foe both Libya tipeiabons, TACC managed missions Ifying from Moron 
AB and NAS Rota « Spain. RAF Akrobri in Cyprus. NAS Sigonalla 
m Itafy. and NAS Souda Bay m Greece In the 13 days el Operabon 
Odyney Dawn, the United Stans flew 876 of the Coilibon's 2,132 
aircraft soriias. ulfymg apprgumateN 9.418 of the touii 1X930 hours 
flown. U.S- tanker a>rcraft flaw 31 1 missions offloading more lhan 174 


miliDn pounds ol luoL U4. airiin aircraft flaw 1S1 motioni transporl- 
mg X177 pasaangari and 2,372 short font of cargo 

TACC's pace mdicates the «mpacl smiuNanious caguiriments for Op- 
eration Endunng Freedom. Oparaiion New Dawn. Operation Untfiad 
Proieelot, and Oparabon Tonwdacht had on AMC. From January (o 
March 2011, TACC managed a 60 percent ineraaae m C-S uUuaiion 
and a 26 percent mertasa for C'l7s. AMC also maximwed <u KC-10 
and KC*I36 fleet, winch llvw 1,706 mrssiens and nllfoadad !i7Jnidlion 
pounds of fuel 

Evan ai a normal ttaady-siaia pace, Bm amount of global movement 
raquvas TACC staN to oparate 24 hours a day and empfiasms the 
need lor experience. Approomaialy 20 percent of the ctnwrb 700 
personnel are members ol the Air Naponal Guard and Au Force Ra- 
serve, including Individual Mobiiuation Augamemeas assigned lo 
TACC and personntl on Mifttarv AppropnoUDn Orders assigned lo 
other commands 

Prwr to Septambar 2001. a Imwad number of Reserve Component 
members worked m the 618th. ihoir presence end role have in- 
creased dremaucaNy sinca ’The experience that Guerdsmen and 
Reservtsts bring lo the table is invaluable.* CtH Pewrson said They 
creaie conbnuitv lor the organuabon. ha sent, and often the Guard 
and Reserve personnel demonstraM pracbets or procedures to Ac- 
tive Cnmponeni members new to TACC 
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Rcicrvc Component memben who 
move to i djHcrcnc gcographK ana. 

A further personnel change that 
would facilitate Continuum of 
Service is lengthening the officer 
career tra^tory. l^gthening of that 
trajectory tor selected Airmen would 
benefit the Air Force by allowing it to 
retain its highi)' sktllrd workforce for 
a longer time. Current law and policy, 
including DcfenK Officer Personnel 
Management Act and Reserve Officer 
Personnel Management Act provisions 
that mandate high-ycar tenure and an 
'up-ot-out" personnel policy, cause 


the Air Force to apply a onC'Site-fitt* 
all method of career dcvcIopmenL 
Providing additional flexibility 
CO selccTcd Airmen in both the 
Reserve Components and the Active 
Component in terms of their career 
goals and the length of cheu service 
svould result in less churn and greater 
lime in service for highh' trained 
Airmen. This will, to turn, allow the 
service to realise substannal savugs in 
recruiting, training, and development 
costs. The *up-or-out pyramid" that 
atbicranly eliminates hi^ly qualified 
people while the Air Force still needs 


them and before they are ready to stop 
serving is a poor approach to talent 
roaiugcmcnt. 

M PfCOMMtU|...U; . 

33. Doty Scacsucs: Congress should 
reduce the number of separate duty 
statuses from mosc chan 30 to no more 
than sa. as has been recommended by 
thcQu^renmal Review of Military 
Compensaciun and, more recently. 

by the Reserve Forces Policy Board. 
Reducing ihc number of duty status 
earcgcincs svill make it easier for Air 
Reserve Component Airmen to save 
in an operational capacity. The Air 
Force can implement this change 
in a way that docs not diminish the 
ovaall compensation of Air Reserve 
Component manbers. Numerous 
provisions in current bw that may 
require change are identified rn 
Appendix J, 

34. Integrated Personnel 
Management; The Air Force should 
unify pcrsocuicl tnana^ment for 

all three components unda a single 
integrated organiraiion (AI) in 
the Hcadquarias Air StaA! This is 
a different concept than an office 
that would oversee and integrate the 
activities of three separate component 
A 1 1 . The Alt Force ihould aggressively 
implement the *3 to 1* process 
but widen and amplify the effort 
CO include integntion of the three 
components' personnel management 
processes for such matta as recruiting, 
assignments, force devetopmeni, and 
force management. A unified personnel 
management organization could best 
manage the portfolio of Air Force 
Spccialry Codes and achieve the mosc 
favorable utiltzaaon rates, taention 
rates, and human capital cost controls. 

35. Integrated Pay and Personnel 
System: The Air Force should 
accelerate the devtlopmeni of an 
Integrated Pay and Personnel System 
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( AF4PPS). The gojJ should be 
completion not later than 20 16. The 
Air Force should ensure that this 
tingle system is capable of properly 
producing orders as well at accounting 
for and paying Airmen from all 
three components svith a focus on 
pruvidinga dear, simple structure 
under which the Air Force calls Air 
Reserve Component members to serve. 
This will result in an increased ability 
to plan, program Ibr. and gain access 
to Air Reserve Component Airmen 
for any training and operational 
purposes. It will provide the means 
CO capture the legal purpose and 
method of reimbursement of the 
ResersT Components for tracking and 
analysing data. 

J6. PERSTEMPO Metric: The 
Air Force should use a single metric 
for measuring the personnel tempo 
and stress on its forces, both Active 
and Reserve. The CommiMton aho 
recommends chat the Air Force utilize 
this "PERSTEMPO. saevs on the 
turce" metric to determine sustainable 
levels of employment for the Aetive 


Component, and for the Reserve 
Components when partial mobilization 
authority is not used. 

37. Non-Deployment 
PERSTE.MPO: USD(P&R) should 
update the definition of a non- 
deployment PERSTEMPO event for 
the Reserve Components to include 
chose situations where placement on 
active duty orders under either Title 
10 or Title 32 causes the Air Reserve 
Component member to be away from 
his or her avthan iob or attendance at 
school. 

38. PERSTEMPO and AF-IPPS: 

The Air Force should include 
PERSTEMPO accounting in AF-IPPS. 

39. Continuum of Service: The Total 
Force Continuum should develop and 
supervise implementation of a pilot 
project for the implementation of 
Continuum of Service to commence by 
Oct. 1.2014. 

40. Active Duty Service 
Commitments: The Air Force should 


revise the rules for current Active 
Duty Service Cummitmenu to enable 
members to meet the commitment in 
some combination of Active. Reserve, 
and Guard service. 

41. .Multiple Career Track Options: 
The Air Force should develop a new 
service conscrua coruisongof multiple 
career track options, each with difTerent 
high-year tenure controls, where such 
additional tenure serves the needs 

of the Air Force. At a minimum, the 
following career tracks require study: 
ucCKal or technical cacclicncc and 
enterprise leadership. 

42. “Up or Oat": Congress should 
amend rcstrurtive aspects of current 
sunites that mandate "up-or-out* 
career management policies in enable 
the Air Force to reuin Airmen of all 
components acuvcly working in career 
fields where substantial invocmcnt 

in training andcarecr development 
has been made and where it serves the 
needs of the Air Force. 


(Neu page inicntKMwily left MaA) 
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APPENDIX A 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2013 (Public Law 112-239, — |an. 2, 2013), 
Subtitle G— National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force 

SEC. 361. SHORT TITLE. 

Thit Kubtittc may bcciiedat (he 'Nuiooal Commiuion on the StriKturvofthc Ah K>rcc Act of 2012* 

SEC. i62. ESTABLISHMENT OE COM.MISSION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMEN1'.— Ihcfc u mablUhcJ the National Commttiion on the Structure of the Air force (in thn wibtitlc 
referred lo at (he '’CommiMion'). 

(b) MEXIBERSHIP* 

(1) COMPOSITION. — The CommiMion thall be compoted uf eif;ht mvtnbeni. of whom— 

(A) fburthaJlbcappoinicdbychcPreshlcnt; 

(B) «>n< thall Ik appointed by the Chairman uf the Commincc on Armed Services of the Senate; 

(C) one shall be appointed by the Ranking Member of the Committee on Anned Services of the SrnatCf 

(D) one shall be appointed by the Chairman of the Committee on Armed Services of the House of 
Reprrtentaiivef; and 

(£) one shall be appointed by the Ranking Member of the Committee on Armed Services of the House of 
Rcprocntaitvo. 

(2) APPOINTMENT DATE.— Tbe appointments of the memben of the Commission shall be made not later than 90 
days alter the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(3) EFFECT OF LACK OF APPOINTMENT BY AI'POINTMENTDATE.— Ifoneormorcappointmcnisomlcf 
subparagraph (A) of paragraph ( I ) ii not made by the appointment date spccilicd in paragraph (2\ the authority to make 
sueh appointment or ippoinoncnit shall expire, and the number of members of the Commission shall be redueed by the 
number equal to the number of appointments to not made. If an appointment under subparagraph (BL(C),(Ol.or(£) of 
paragraph ( I ) it no( made by the appointment date sprethed ui paragraph (2). die authnnty to make an appointment under 
such subparagraph shall expire, and the number of members of the Commission shall be reduced by the number equal to the 
number otherwiK appoinublc under such subparagraph. 

(4) EXPERTISE. — In making appointments under this subsection, t-ontidcranon should be given to individoals with 
expertise in reserve forces policy. 

(c) PERIOD OE APPOINTMENT: VACANCIES.— Members shall be ^spointed for the life of the Commission. Any 
vacancy in the Commmion shall not afres:c its powers, but shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointment. 

(d) INITIAL MEF.TING.— Not later than 30 days after the date on whkh all members of the Commission have been 
appointed, the Commission shall hold its first meeting 

(e) MEETINGS— The Commission ihall meet at the call of the Chair. 

{f ) OyORLlM.- A maioriry of the members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser niunbrr of members 
may bold hearings. 

(g) CHAIR AND VICE CHAIRMAN.— The Commission shall select a Chair and Vice Chair from among lU members 
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SF.C. DUTIKSOFTHt COMMISSION. 

(j) STUDY.— 

( 1) In General.— Hie Comniitsion shall unJerraJee a comprehensive study of the (trucrure of the Air Force to decermine 
whether, and how. the structure should be modified to best fulfill cunenc and antkipatrd mission requirements for the Air 
Force in a manner consistent with available resources. 

(2) CONSIDERATIONS.— In considering the structure of the Air Force, the Commission shall give particular 
consideration to evaluating a structure that— 

(A) meets current and anticipated requirements of the combatant commands; 

(B) achieves an appropriate balance between the regular and reserve components of the Air Force, talcing 
advantage of the unique strengths and capabilities of each; 

(C) ensures that the regular and reserve components of the Air Force have the capaaty needed to support current 
and anticipated homeland defense and disaster assistance missions in the United .States; 

(D) provides for siiflicieni numbers of regular members of the Air Force to provide a base of trained personnel from 
which the personnel of the reserve components of the Air Force could be recruited: 

(£) maintains a peacetime rotation force to support operational tempo goals of 1 :2 for regular memben of the Air 
Forces and 1:5 lor members of the reserve components of the Air Force; and 

(F) matimizes and appropriately balances afTorJability. efficiency. cHcctivcncss. capability, and readiness. 

(b) REPORT.— Not later than February 1, 2014. the Commission shall submit to the President and the congrcssiorul 
defense committees a report which shall contain a detailed statement of the findings and conclusions of the Commission as a 
fcsult of the study required by subseccion (a), together with its rccommcndaiinns for such legislation and administrative actions 
it may consider appropriate in light of the results of the study. 

SEC. 364. POWERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) HEARINGS.— The Commutinn may hold such hearings, sit and act at such times and places, take such testimony, and 
receive such evidence as the Commission considers advisable to carry out this subtitle. 

(b) INFORMATION FROM FF.DERAI. AGENCIES.— TTieCommisvion may secure directly from any Federal 
department or agency such information as the Commission considers necesury to carry out this subbtle. Upon request of the 
Chair of the Cnmmission. the head of such department or agency shall furnish such infurmaiion to the Commission. 

(c) POSTAL SERVICES.— The Commission may use the United States mails in the same manner and under the same 
conditions as ocher deparcnKTits and agencies of the Federal Government. 

(d) GIFTS. — ThcCommissionmayacccpt. Use. and dispose of gifis or donations of services or property 
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SEC. 365. COMMISSION PERSONNEL MATTERS. 

(a) COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS.— Etah member of chc Commi»ion who u rvot an ofltcer or cii>ploycc oi (he 
Federal Government dull be eompenuted at a rate equal to the dail;r equivalent of the annual rate of bane pajr prescribed for 
level IV of the Executbx Schedule under section 53 1 5 of title 5. United States Code, for each day (including; travel time) dunng 
which such member isenj^aged in the pcrfonnanceofihc duties of the Commusion. All members of the Commission who are 
officers or employees of the Uttited States shall serve without compensation in addition to that received for iheit Kmces as 
officers or employees of the United States. 

(b) TRAVEL EXPF.NSF.5.— Tbe members of the Commission shall be allowed travel caposscs, including per diem lo lieu of 
sobsistencc. at rates authorixed lor employees of agencies under subchaptcr 1 of chapter 5* of title 5. United States Code, while 
away from their homes or regular places of buuncss in the performance of services for the Commission. 

(c) STAFF- 

(1) IN GENERAL.— The Chatr of the Commission may, without regard to the civil service laws and regulatioiu. 
appoint and tcimtnaic an executive director and such other additional personnel as may be ncccuary to enable the 
Commission to perform its duties. The employment of an executive director shall be subject to confirmation by the 
Commission. 

(2) COMPENSATION.— The Chair of the Commission may fix the compensation of the executive director and 
other personnel without legard to chapter 5 1 and subchaptcr III of chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
classification of positions and Ccncnl Schedule pay rates, except that the rate of pay for the executive director and other 
personnel may not exceed the rate payable for level V of the Executive Schedule iimler section 53 16 of such title. 

(d) DETAIL OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.- Any Federal Government employee may be detailed to the 
Commission without reimbursement, and such detail shall be witkuut interruption or loss of civil service status or privilege. 

(<) PROCUREMENT OF T EMPORARY AND INTER.VtlTTFNT SERVICF.S.-Thc Chair of the Commisston may 
procure temporary and intermittent services under section 3 1 09(b) of title 5, United States Code, at rates (ur individuals which 
do not exceed the daily equivalent of the annua) rate of basic pay prcKnbed for level V of the Executive Schedule under section 
5316 of such title. 

SEC. 366. TERJVIINATION OF THE CO.MMISSION. 

The Commiuion shall terntinate 90 days alter the date on which the Commission submits its repon under section 363, 

SEC. 367. FUNDING. 

Amounts authorixed to be appropriated for fiscal year 2013 and available for operation and maintenance for the Air Forte as 
specified in the funding table in section 13U1 truy be avadabic for the activities of (he Commirsion under this subtitle. 


SfiHnr: (itiemmeHt wv/w.f;po,gfn/fdfy(/fliji/PLAlV-l l2publ2Wpdf/PLAW-U2puUl39.^. 
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APPENDIX B 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


•Cofc Approach: DoO thuulil turmally adopt the ‘fully 
burdened cost* approach to calculating military 
pcriunnei cous. and It thould apply analytic method* 
that focin on appropnaic ourpuu along with Itfc'cytlc 
cotti- Tlie Deparemem diould then niudify DoD 
(ntrruenon 7(M1.04 to ctiablith a common litt uf the 
vanuu* element* of pay. bcnchct, and other coti* that 
contribute to the ‘tully burdened* or 'lite cycle* cott 
that all KrvKCS would then ute in cakulating the co» 
of pcrtonncl. Ihii will enable the Air Force to aateu 
accuratclv force ttructurc itnict and chokes in terms uf 
hilly burdened, total life -cycle costtofhuman capital, as 
well a* operating cotti of units and airenk. [Chapter 2] 

-Budgeting FlcxibiJicy: In the Fiscal Year (FY) 2015 
National Dchmte Authonutioo Act and Defense 
Appropriaciont Act, Congress should allow DoD 
irKieated llcxibiJuy in applying budget cues aerau 
budget categories, including installations. (Chapter 2] 

•Resourcing the Rescoe Components: lb ensure the Air 
Force leverages full capacity ol all componenu of the 
foicc.in lo FY 2016 Program Obteccivc Memorandum, 
the Air Force should plan, program, and budget for 
increased (chance on the Reserve Cumpunents. Ihc 
Cuminission recommends: (I) the Air Force should 
include in all future budget submissions a iprcihk: 
funding line ibr “opcranoiul support by the Air 
RcKrve Compuneni’ to clearly identify chose liinds 
programmed for routine penodk employmenr of the 
ARC cither as volunteers or under the auihority of lU 
US.C. i 1 2)04b: (2) in its future budget submissions 
the Air Force should program for approximately 
1 5.000 man years of operational support annually by 
(he Air Reserve Componeni: (5) in succeeding yean, 
the Air Force should monuor the execution ol this 
program element to ensure it is utiliung the Air Reserve 
Componcrit cu its fullest extent [Chapter 2] 

'Infrastruetsue: The Air Force should consider, and 
Congress shuuld allow, the closmg or warm basing ol 
some msalUuons. (Chapter 2l 

-Air Force Reserve Command: Congress should amend 
1 0 US.C 5 10P4 CO main the statutory rank, roles. 


rrspontibilltics. and functions of the Director, Air 
National Guard, and Chief of the Air Force Reserve 
but disestablish (he Air Force Reserve Command. Ihc 
Air Force should inactivate the Reserve Numbered Air 
Forces, wings, and squadrons Ihc rclcu responsibilities. 
and funcuons of duescablished organieanons should be 
assumed by the Secretary of the Air Force. Hcadipaartcrv 
Air Force, and MAJCOMS. ail of whkh will have 
mcrcascd rcprcscnutuin by Air Reserve Camponent 
Airmen, as dcicrmiised by the Secretary of the Air Force. 
|Chapter3] 

6— Siafl'lntcgration: Ihc Air Force should inregrare the 

cxiftingscaRs ot the Headquarters Av Force, the Air 
Force Reserve, and Air National Guard, similar ro the 
principles rccommeiuicd by die Total Force Task Force. 
(Chapter 3] 

7— AFR Cnit Integration: Ihc Chief uf Staff of the Air 

Force should direct the integration of Air Force Reserve 
associations of Bight i. squadrons, groups, and wingi 
into corresponding Active Component urganiranons m 
order to eliminate the current redundant organ uatsonal 
overhead (bund in classic associations. (Chapter 3] 

8— Full-Time and Part-Time Mix: The combinaiioii of hill- 

one and pan-time poutioiit should be determined (or 
each unit dqicndmg on wcapnn system requirements, 
deptoyment. and rotation schedule baaed on optimum 
matching uf the needs of the Air Force, (wily, and 
employers. The unit ihouid determine this composmon 
In accordance with the mission assigned and in line witli 
the full-time and pan-time ratios represented by the 
current, independent. Active Air f orte and Air Forte 
Reserve units currently sharing missions. (Chapter 3] 

9— ANC Unit Imegrarion: The Chief of Staff of the Air 

Force should direct the mtcgniton of Air Force Bightt, 
squadrons, groups, and wings into corresponding Air 
National Guard organizations in older to eliminate the 
current ledundam organicatiunal overhead found in 
active uaocutuink, [Chapter 3) 

10 — ANG Unit Size: The Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
in coordirwiion with the Director of the Air National 
Guard, should change wing-level organixations to 
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group orginoMtoni where ihc Airmen popaUnon and 
atWKUird equipment ux mote rcalinicaily auxd ai ihc 
group level. The unncccktary recent growth of ANG 
wing« from groups created cxcenivc overhead positxmt 
chat detract fiora availability to directly tuppon 
training, peacetime, and wartime minioni. {Chapter }) 

Concurrent Fielding of tquipmcni: At the Air Force 
acquire* new equipment, Force intcgraiitin plant should 
adhere to the pnnetpie of proporttonal and cuncurrcni 
fielding acroM the component*. Thi* meant that, tii 
advance of full integration, new equipment will arrive at 
Air Reserve Component unit* *imultan«ouily with it* 
arrival at Active Component uniu in the proportional 
thare of each component. At the Air Force Reserve 
and Active Component become fully integrated, the 
Air Force thould enture that the Air Niiional Guard 
receive* new technology concurrent with the integrated 
unit*. Die Air Force thould no longer rccapitalae by 
ratcading equipment from the Active Component to 
ihr Rckcrvc Component*. [Chapter 3j 

-Policy Ret itiuot: Integrating units will require 
iiuiipowct and pectonnci policy rmtion*. The Air 
Force thould modify AF! 90-1001 ‘‘Retponubilitict 
for Total Force Integrauon’ to cnablivh Kketion 
and assignment criteria, the mmimuni proportian 
of leadership potition* chat muse be filled by the 
avtociating component*, and the methodt to ensure 
compliance The AF/AI and Air Force Penonnei 
Center should then rcaMign Airmen m difcsiablishcd 
Air Force Reserve units to integrated Title 10 units 
compiiscd of Active Air Force, Reserve, full-time and 
parr-rime Airmen. (Chapter 3| 

-DOC Statements: The Air Force should disconimue 
rhe praaicc of separate designated opcracianal 
capability (DOC) diKumcnct for Aettve and Retervr 
ursiu ofthc same type and place the l•Unlti under tmglc 
DOC statements. An iniiul i-Wing pilot program 
thould be randuaed at an associate wing that bat 
already established a record of tuccess. [Chapter 3| 

-Key Leadership Positions: The Air Force thould enture 
(hat integrated units are filled competitively by qualified 
Airmen irrespective of component, but key deputy 
potitiont (such at vice, deputy, tubordinace echelon 
commander) should aKvay* be filled by an 'opposite” 
component member. [Chapter 3] 

-ElTccrivc Coninil Measures: The Air Force roust 
ctublikh efienivc amcrol measure* to ensure that both 
Active and Air Reserve Cumponent Airmen have 


adequate paths and opportunities for advancement and 
career dcvelo^cnt. [Chapter J] 

16— Awards. Occorattons. and Promotions: The integrated 
chain of command must take special care in managing 
personnel Utuc* such as awards and decorations. 
promutKmt. and assignment oppoauniilct. both for 
those who seek to compete for increatingly higher 
levels of rcsponnbilitv and lor those who ope to sustain 
longevity in caerctting and developing a particular tbll 
set. (Chapter i] 

17— Profcstional Miliury Education Positions: 
Commander. Air University should develop a new 
baselmc for Its student and instructor positiont 
CO achieve a proportionate representation of the 
compoflcnis on faculty and in the annual Mudciit body 
by FY 2018. [Chapter}] 

18— Total Force Competency Standard: Commander. 

Air Fducanon and Training Command (AETC) in 
coordination with the Aituunt Sccrcoty of the Air 
Furce for Manpower and Reserve Atfairt and AF/AI. 
should develop i lotai Force competency nandard 
for offucri, non-commiuioned officers, and enlisted 
Airmen aciuvs all tpccialiici and taracr fields before the 
end of FY ZO 16. Conmiandrr AETC thould conduce a 
comprehensive cumculiun review, similar u) the one It 
completed fix the Nuclear Enterpnte in 2008>20l)9. tn 
support professional and technical miliury cdunmon 
goals necessary tor Airmen of all componciut to acquire 
crota-componcnc skills, knowledge, comprchention. 
and analyuc kopobiUcy. The review thould be completed 
by FY 2017. arid the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
should enture a 1btal Force competency standard b 
implemented by FY 2018. such that u is available and 
resourced for all Airmen. (Chapter }] 

19— Acccm to .Non-Resident Education: Commander, 

AETC should ensure that revised curricuiuin and 
conqietcncy tuisdardv are achievable by appropruccly 
urucnirad non-rrsidetsi education prograim cquallv 
acccsiiblc to pctsotuid of all components. This miut 
include qxaal attention to the numcrou* ancillary 
training requirctncnD that impose atraorslinory bordent 
on iraduiorsa] Air Reserve Componeni Airmen who 
mutt complete much of their irainirqi; via dinance 
learning but lack tune and aceet* to required initnmusstvn 
technologies to complete rhu« training requircrncna in 
a timely maniwr while on drill suiut. A goal thould be 
set to reduce untKCCsiary training tequiremerut and lo 
add fleubility to accepoblc methods of completing those 
rcquircmenn that ttmam. (Chapter 3] 
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20— IftcrcAMT ARC Capacity : The Air Farce thouU tncrcacc 
lu uulttjriun nf the Air Rc«cr>c Comporvent bv 
mneaungihc mutinc rmptnymeni of ARC unit» and 
mdivKiualt lo meet rtcurnn^; turatiunal rrt^uircmcnc*. 
'Ihc metuure of cuccoc in chii iairva«cd utc of the A RC 
vhuuld be the eeecuaun of at Icm 1 5.000 man yean 
annually. (ClupccrA} 

21— Operational ARC Fundinj^: The Air Force thould 
include in all future budget iubmii»ion> a ipccifu 
funding line (or 'operational wpporc b>' the Air Reserve 
CtitnpoRcm * to clearly (demify and program those 
(undi intended to pemit routine, penodie employment 
of the ARC either asvoluntccr!i or under the authority 
of 10 US.C. 5l23(Mb. (Chapter •(} 

22— Cooncil ofGorernnn: The Secretary oi Oelemc 
should revise us agreement with the Council of 
Guvemon tu oubU; Air Force leadership to eomnlt 
directly with the Council of Governors whcri requested, 
including discussion ofpre-decisional information. 

[Chapter 4) 

23— Non-Disclosure Agreements: The Secretary of the 
Air Force should disconnniic use n( Non-Disetmure 
Agreements m the turporate prucesv. {Chapter 4] 

24— State Adjourns General: The Secretary of the Air 
Force should continue to advance current informal 
practice and mcchanhms for engaging with Tlic 
Adjutants General in development of the Air Fotcc 
Program. [Chapter 4] 

25— Cyberspace Airmen: As it increascsthc number of 
Airmen in career fields assocuicd with Cyberspace, the 
Air Foice should fill much of that demand witli the 
Reserse Components, which an svcil ntuated to recruit 
and retain from the ipccUlixed talent available in the 
(nmmeraai cyber labor market. (CKapter 4| 

26— Space Domain: The Air Foicc should build more Air 

RcKrvc Component upporcuninct m the space domain, 
especially m predictable continuity of operations 
millions and rourid-cKe-clocI: »hiA work- (Chapter 4) 

27— GIISR Billets: TheAtr Force should integrate ail of 
Its new Global Integrated Imclligence. Surveillance, 
and Kcconnaitsancc units, and the preponderance of 
new billets should be for Reservists and Guardsmen. 
(Chapter Aj 

28— Special Operations: Tlie Air Fokc should irKrrasc Air 
Reserve Component presence in Special Operations 
through gccatcc mtcgration. (Chapter 4| 


29 — ICRM .Mission: Aj a pilot program, the Air Force 
should, by the end of FY 2016. expand .Air Reserve 
Component contributions to the ICB.M miuion by 
rcplicaiir^ the 219th Security Forces Squadron model 
across all three ICHM wings. As lessons arc learned, the 
Air Force should expand the Security Forces model to 
Missile Maintenance fimetions between FY 2017 and 
FV 20 19. The Alt Fnrce.thouid aUo shift the Missile 
Field Hcliropter mission to the Reserve Components. 
[Chapter 4] 

30— Insirustur Piluts} Tlie Air Fokc should replace sonic 
of the 1.H00 Active instructor pilouwith prior-sciviec 
voluntcen from the Air Reserve Component who 
would not rotate back to operational squadrons. 
[Chapter 4] 

31 — Homeland Security and Disaster Asmiance: The 
President should direct the Departments ofDclcrue 
and Homeland Security to develop, in (till coordination 
with the Council of Governors, narional requirements 
for Homeland Security and Disasicr Assirtance. both 
foreign and domestic. [Chapter 4) 

32— Homeland Defense and DSCAr DoD and the Ait 
Force should creai Homeland Defense and DSCA at 
real priorities and Govemon as essential sTakchoUcr* tn 
planning processes. [Chapicr4] 

33— Daev Statuses: Congress should reduce the number of 
separate dutv statuses from more than 30 to no mure 
chan fix. as has been rerommended by the Qt^rcnnial 
Reviesv of .Vlilitary Compensation and. more recently, 
by the Reserse Foaxs Policy Board. Reducing the 
number of doty status latcgones will make it easici 

for Air Reserve Cumponent Ainncn tu serve in an 
operational capacity. The Air Farce can implement 
this change In a way that does not dimmish the overall 
compensation of Air Reserve Conipunem tticnibers. 
Numerous provisions in current law that may require 
change are ideniiiied m Appendix .1 [Chapter 5] 

34— Integrated Personnel Management: The Air Fokc 
should unify personnel management for all three 
rumponencs under a .single integrated orgamuckm 
[A 1) in the Hcadquarrers Air Staff. This isadiffcicnt 
concept than an iiffice that would ovctkc and 
integrate the xitviues uf three separate component 
AJs. The Air Force should aggressively implement 
ibe '3 to I * prucers but widen and amplify the effort 
lu include integration of the three componenn' 
persunnel management prtxessei for such matur 

as recruiting, assignments, funre develupmcnc. and 
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t'orce maru^emcnc. A unilied {Knonnel manjgement 
organiMtion could nunage the portfolio of Air 

h>rc< ^ipccialty Coder and achieve the mott favorahJe 
utilization rates, retenaoo rates, and human capital cost 
controls. iChapcer 9) 

35 — Integrated Pay and Personnel System: The Air Force 
should accelerate the development of an Integrated Pay 
and Personnel System (AF-IPPS). The goal should be 
completion not later than 20 1 6. The Air Force should 
ensure that thts single system is capable of properly 
producing orders as well as accounong for and payuig 
Airmen from all three components with a focus on 
providing a clear, simple structure under which the 
Air Force calls Ait Reserve Component members to 
serve. This will resole in an increased ability to plan, 
program for. and gain aeeen to Air Reserve Component 
Airmen for any training and operational purposes. It 
wilt provide the means to capture the legal purpoK and 
method s>f reimbunemem of’ the Reserve Components 
for tracking and analyungdau. [Chapter 5l 

36- * PF.RSTF.M PO Metric: The Air Force should use 

a smgle meirk for measuring the personnel tempo 
and (ttess on ks forces, both Active and Rcsers'c. The 
Commission also recommends that the Air Force 
utilize this "PERSTEMPO. stress on the force’ metric 
to determine susuinabic levels of employment for the 
Active Component, and for the Reserve Components 
when partial mobilization authority h not used. 
[Chapter 5| 

37.Non Depluymcnt PERSTEMPO: USD(P5cR) 
should update the dehniiron of a tion-drploymeni 


PERSTEMPO event for the Reserve Components to 
include those situanons where placement on aaivc duty 
orders under either Title 10 or Title 32 causes the Air 
Reserve Compement member to be away from hu or 
her civilian iob or attendance at school (Chapter 5] 

3S-PERSTEM PO and AF-IPPS: The Air Force should 
include PERSTEMPO accounting in AF-IPPS. 
[Chapter 5] 

39— * Continniun of Service: The Total Force Continuum 

should develop and supervise implementation ofa 
pilot pfo^c for the implcmemation of Connnuum of 
Service to commence by Oct. 1 . 20 1 4. [Chapter 5] 

40— Active Duty Service Commitments: The Air Force 
should revise the rules for current Active Duty 
Service Commitments to enable members to meet the 
commitment in some combination of Aaive. Reserve, 
and Guard service. [Ch^er 5] 

41— .Multiple Career Track Options: The Air Force should 
develop a new- service cotutroct coiuisting of multiple 
career track options, each with different high-ycar 
tenure cuncrots, where such additional tenure serves the 
needs of the Air Force. At a minimum, the foUow/ing 
carter tneks rei^uirc study; eacticii or technical 
eKcllcrKC and enterprise leadership. [Chapters] 

42— "Up or Out”: Congress should amend restrictive 
aspects of current statutes that mandate 'up-or-oM* 
career management policies to enable the Air Force to 
ream Airmen of all components actively working in 
career Hdds where substantul investment in training 
and career devdopmem has been nude and where it 
serves the needt of the Air Force. [Chapter 9] 
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3 1 -'Homeland Security and Dttasur AkSMtance: Hie 
President diuuld direct the Dcparinicnisui Delciiic 
and I lomcland Security to deixlop. in full coutdination 
with the CtiuociiofGovcmon. national re^uitcmcnb 
for Homeland Secuniy and Dtsaucr Asemance. botli 
foreign and domestic. (Chapter -t] 


2— Budgeting Flexibility: In the Fiscal Year (FY) 20IS 
Nationa) OefenK Auihoniaiion Act and Defence 
ApproprianonA Act, Congtckt should allow DoD 
increated flexibduy in applying budget cues aenm 
budget categories, including mstallatiout. (Oaptcr 2] 

•l^lnlVatcruciurc: Ihc Air Force should coniidcr. and 
Congren should allms', the dining or warm basing ol 
lume innallacions (Chapter 2] 

5— Air Force Reserve Ciuinmandi Congress should amend 
10 Uii.C. IIOP^ to retain the statutory rank, roles, 
responsibilities, and (iinrtions of the Director. Air 
National Guard, arsd Chief of the Air Force Reserve 
but disestablish the Air Force Reserve Command. The 
Air Force should inactivate the Reserve Numbered Air 
Fon.'i:s. wings, and squadrons. 1hc roles, mpoiutbilitics. 
and FurKiKNuofslitcsiablished organiutions should be 
auumed by the Secretary of the Air Force. Headquarters 
Air Ivrvc. and M AJCOMS. all of which ss'ill have 
miteascd representation by Air Reserve Component 
Airmen, as determined by the Sciretary of the Air Force. 
(Chapter 

33— Duty Statuses: Congress should reduce the number of 
separate duty statuses from mure than 30 to no mure 
chan six. a« Ku been recommended by the Q^rtnniai 
Review of Military Compensation and, more rcmicly. 
b)' the Reserve Forces Policy Board. Reducing the 
number of' duty sutu< categones will make it easier 
for Air Reserve Comporvem Airmen to serve in an 
operational capacity. 1he Air Force can implement 
this change in a way chat does not diminish the overall 
cumpentatton of Air Reserve Component members. 


Numerous provisioni in current law that may requite 
change arc idcntilicd in Appendix). (Chapter 3) 

42— "Dp nrOui"! Cungrevs sliould amend natriciivc 
aspects of current statutes that mandate *up-ot'Our 
career management policies to enable the Air Force to 
retain Airmen of all componenis actively working in 
career liclds where substantial invcstmcnr in training 
jisd career dcvclupmciu ha.i been made and where it 
serves the needs of the Air Force. [Chapter 6] 


I — CiMi Approach; DoD should furnsalh adopt the "ruJly 
burdened cost* approach to calculating milirary 
persoitnci costs, and it should apply anal)'nc methesds 
that focus on apprupnaie outputs Jung with ble-iyeic 
cous. The Department should then modliy DoD 
Instruction 704 1 .04 to enablish a common list of the 
various elements of pay. bcncHts. and other costs that 
contribute to the ‘fully burdened' or ‘life cycle' cost 
that ail services svould then use in calculating the con 
of personnel. This will enable the Air Force to assess 
aicumcly force nnjcturc issues and choices in terms of 
fully burdened, total lifc'cvclc costs of human capital, as 
well a« operating costs of units and aircraft. [Chapter 2) 

22— Council of Governor*: The Secierary of Defense 
should revise iu agreemem with the Council oi 
Governors to ciubte Air Force leadership lu nmsuli 
directly with the Council of Governors when requened. 
including discussion of prc-deciMonJ infbrmatioii. 
(Chapter 4j 

32— Flomcland Defents- and PSCA; OoD and the Air 
Force should treat Homeland Defense and DSCA as 
real priorities and Governors as essential stakeholder* in 
planning processes. [Chaptrr4] 

37- Non-Deployment PERSTE.MPO; USD(PN'R) 
should update the definiriun ofa uon-dcpluynienc 
PERSTEMPO event far the Reserve Components to 
include those situations where placcrocnt on active duty 
orders under either Title 1 0 or Title 32 causes the Air 
Reserve Component member to be away from his ur 
her civilian fob or attendance at school. [Chapter 5j 
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3—RcMMirclnf the Reserve Components: To cnviuv the Ait 
Force leverages full capacity of all componentt of the 
force, in its FY 2016Progcam Objective Memorandum, 
the Air Force should plan, program, and budget for 
inereaied reliance on the Reserve Componcniv Ihc 
Commisiion recommends: 0 ) Air Force should 
include in all fotiirc budget lubmisuons a speeihe 
funding line for ‘(ipcraiionai support by the Air 
Reserve Component* to clearly identify those Hinds 
programmed for nnninc penodk employment of the 
ARC cither as volunteers ur under the authority of It) 
US.C. M2304b| (Z) in its hitiire budget submissions 
the Air f utcc should ptogram for apprsMimalcty 
1 3,1)00 m.sn years uf npcrauonal suppsirt annually by 
the Air Reserve Compooeni; (3) In succcesling years, 
the Air Force should monitor the csecudun uf this 
program dement to ensure It is uiiliiing the Air Reserve 
Compoiicnc to its fullest extent. [Chipier 2J 

6— Maii'lnfcgration; The Air Force should integrate the 
existing staffs of the Headquarters Air Force, the Air 
Force Reserve, and Air National Guard, similar tu the 
principles rccomnicnded by the Total Force Task Force. 
[CKapcer 3| 

APR Unit Integration: The Chscfof Staff uf the Au 
Force ihould direct the integration of Air Force Reserve 
usoeiaiiofls of flights, squadrons, groups, and wmgi 
into corresponding Active Component organi/ariont in 
order to diminaie the current redundant organixatlonal 
overhead found in classic aisociatiotts. [Chapter 3| 

g_FuU'Timc and Part-Time Mik: The combination of full- 
time and part-time positions should be determined ibi 
each unit depending on ss capon system rcqiiiremcncs. 
deployment, and niration schedule based on optimiint 
matching uf the needs of the Air Fonx. family, and 
cmpkiycrs. The unit should dcttmtmc this cumposition 
in accordance with the mission assigned and in line with 
the full time and pan-nmc nckn rcpreientcd hi' the 
current, independent. Active Air Force and Air Furce 
Reserve units currently sharing miuinas. |Chapccr 3] 

9— ANG Unit Integration: thcChicfol Suffofihe Air 

Force dwuld direct the inccgraiion of Air Force flighii. 
squadrons, groups, and wings into corresponding Air 
National Guard otganizations in order to eliminate the 
current redundant organiurional overhead found in 
active assoclationf. |Chapicr3) 

10— ANG Unit Siie: ThcChiefof Staff of the Air Farce, 
in cDordinacion with the Director of the Air National 


Guard, should change wing-levcl nrganitations to 
group organiiatiuns whetr the Airmen population and 
assuaaied equipment are more rxalistically iired at the 
group level The unnecessary recent growth of ANG 
wings ftom groups created cicxssrsx overhead pcisitions 
that detract ftooi jvadahdiiy to diretily support 
training, peacetime, and wanime missions. [Chapter 3] 

1 1— Concurrent Fielding of Equipment: As the Air Force 
acquires new equipment, force integration plant thou Id 
adhere to the principle of proportional and concurrent 
fielding asrovi (he sonip ein e n ti. Thit means that, in 
advance sif Hill integration, new equipment will arrive at 
Air Keserse Component units nmultancousl) with tu 
arrival at Active Component units in the proportional 
share ofeaeh component. As the Air Forsx Reserve 
and Active Component become fully integrated, the 
Air Force should ensuic (hat the Air National Guard 
rrccivu new tcchrwlogy enneurirnt with the mtcgraicd 
unics. The Air Force shniilJ no longer fccapiiahrc by 
caiiading equipment Horn the Active Compunail to 
the Reserve Components. [Chapter 3] 

12— Policy Revisions: Integrating units will require 
manpower and personnel policy rcvnions. The Air 
Force should modify API 90-1001 “Rcsporuibilities 
for 'total Force Integration* to est;d>llih scleciioii 
and aasignment criteria, the minimum proportion 
of leadership pasicmns that must be filled by the 
avsociacing compsinents. and the methods to ensure 
compliance. The AF/AI and Air Force Personnel 
Center should then rrauign Airmco in disesrabUshed 
Air Force Reserve uniu to tneegrated Tide 10 units 
composed of Active Ait Force. Reserve, full-time and 
part-time Airmen. [Chapter 3} 

13 — DOC Statements; The Air Force ihould tliKontmuc 
rhe practice of separate designated operational 
capability (DOC) documents for Active and Reserve 
units of the same type and place rhe hUnits under single 
DOC statements. An initial i Vt'ing pilot progtam 
should be conducted at an associate wing that has 
already evtabltshed a record of success. (Chapret 3} 

l-t— Key Leadership Psssifioiis: 'Ihc Air Force should ensure 
chat iniegrarcd units are filled csiinpctittsely by qualified 
Airmen irmpeitive of component, but key deputy 
positions (such as vice, deputy, subindmatc cchdon 
conunander) should always be filled by an ‘opposite* 
component mcinbcr. [Chapter 3] 

15 — F.ffecrive Control Measures: The Air Fors'c muit 

cuabliih effecthe control measures to ensure chat both 
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Active jnd Atr Reserve Component Airmen iuve 
•nicquAtc pitht inJ opportunities hir advancement and 
career development. (Chapter 5) 

(6— Awards, Drciirations, and Protnodont: Ihc intcgraccd 
(.ham of command mutt take tpreui care m managing; 
pcminne) uwea tuch as awards and dccurationt. 
promotions, and assignment npportuniiiet. both for 
those who seek to cumpctc lor tncreasin^y higher 
levels of responsibility and h>r those svho opt to sustain 
longevity in eacrcising and developing a particular skill 
set. iChapeer 3] 

|7— Pruressional .Military FaJucaiion Pusiiionsi 

CoininarKlcr. Air Univcriity should develop a new 
baKlinc for its student and instructor positions 
to achieve a proportionate representation of the 
components on faculty and In the annual student body 
by FV 2018. iChaptcr 5} 

I R — Total Force Competenev Standard: ConUTunder, 

Air Educauim and Training Cumrrund (AEl'C) In 
coordination with the Asiistanr Secretary cd'the Air 
Fonc for Manpower and Reserve Alfairiand AF/Al. 
should develop a 'local Force competency standard 
foruHiem. non-commiuioned officers, andcninccd 
Ainnen across all specialties and caiccr fields before the 
end uf F Y 2016. Commander AETC should conduct a 
comprehensive curriculum review, similar to the one it 
completed (or the Nuclear Enicrpnsc m 2008-2009, lo 
support protnsional end technical military alucatnm 
goals necessary for Airmen of all components to acquire 
cross-component skills, knowledge, ciimprehcastoa, 
and analytiL capability. The review should be coiupletcd 
by F Y 2017. and the Chsef of Staff of the Au Force 
should ensure a Total Foree corapeiency standard is 
implemented by FY 2018, such chat ii » available and 
resourced (or all Airmen. |(2haptcr 3] 

19— Acccu to Non-Resident Fducadont Commander. 

AEI'C should ensure chat nrvtscd cumculum and 
competency standards arc achicsable by appropriately 
structured non-resident ediKation programs equally 
accessible lopcrsunrKl ofiU compunentt. This mint 
iiwludc special attention to the numerous am tlUry 
train mg requirements chat impose extraordinary burdens 
on uadinonal Air Reserve Component Airmen who 
must complete much of their training via distance 
teaming but lack time and access to required infomsauon 
tcchnologici to complete those traming requirrments in 
a time]) mamser w hile on drill scacus. A goal should be 
set to irducc unnccctury training requirements and co 


add rtejobdicy CO acceptable methods ol completing those 
requircmcnu that renuui. (Chapter 3} 

20— Increase ARC Capacity: Ibe Air Force should increase 
its utilization of the Air Reserse Component by 
increasing the routine employment of ARC units and 
individuals to meet rccurnng rotational requiremenit. 
Ihc measure of suesessin this increased use of the ARC 
should be the eitccuuon of at lean 1 3,000 nun years 
annually. (Chapter 4) 

21 — Operatkinal ARC Funding: *Ihe Air Force should 
mslude la all future budget submivuons a spccifii 
funding line for 'npcrauonal support by the Air Reserve 
Ciimponcnt* to dearly identify and program those 
funds intended to permit tuuunc. pcnosiic cmploymeni 
of the ARC aihcT as svduntccn or under the authonry 
of 1 0 UIS.C 312304b. (Chapter 4] 

23— Non-Disdosure Agreements: Ibe Secretary of the 
Air Force should discontinue use of Non-Disctouirc 
Agreements in the corporate process, (Chapter 4] 

24— State Adiucants General: Ihe Secretary of the Air 
Force should continue to advance currcni infomul 
practice and meehanismi for engaging with The 
Adjutants General in development of the Air Force 
Program. (Chapter 4] 

23— Cyber^acc Airmen: As it increases the number ol 

Airmen in nrecr fields astociared with Cvbcnpaec. the 
Air Foirc ihuuld (ill much of that demand with the 
Reserve Componeno, whkfa are well situated to trerutt 
and retain from the spccialiud ralcnt available in the 
commercial cyber labor rearkcc. (Chapter 4] 

26— Space Domain: The Air Force should build more Air 
Reserve Component opportunities in the space domain, 
especially in predictable continuity of operations 
misiions and round-the-clock ihifi work. (ChiqKcr 4) 

2^— GllSR Ailkts: 'the Air Force ihculd integrate all of 
Its new Global Integrated Intelligence. Surveillance, 
and Reconnaissance units, and the preponderance of 
new bilkts should be for Reservists and Guardiinen. 
(Chapter 4] 

28 — Special Operations: The Air Force should increase Air 
Reserve Component presence in Special Operations 
thrtHigh greater imegratson. (Chapterd] 

29 — ICBM Miuioo: As a pilot program, the Air Force 
should, by the end uf FY 2016, ctpand Air Reserve 
Component contributions to the (CBM intuiun fay 
repiKaang the 21 9th Security Forces Squadron model 
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atriMs aU three ICHM wtngt. Ai lc»om arc Icamed. the 
Air Force thould cipand the Sccunty Foren model to 
Muvilc Maintenanec functions between FY 2017 and 
FY 20 19. The Air Fon-c ihould also shift the Misiilc 
Field Helicopter mission to the Reserve Components. 
(Chapter'll 

30— Instructor Pilots; The Air Force should rcpUce some 
o( the 1 ,800 Active mstrucinr pilots with pfior-service 
volunteers <rotn the Air Reserve Component who 
would not rotate bach to operational squadrons. 
|Chaptcr4| 

34— Integrated Personnel Management; The Air Force 
should unify personnel management for all three 
(omponencs under a single inirgrated organization 
(Al) in the Headquarters Air Staff. This is a different 
concept than an office that would oversee and 
integrate the activities of three separate component 
AU. The Air Force should aggressively implement 
the *3 to I* process but widen and amplify the effort 
to include integration of the three compunenu’ 
personnel management processes for such matter 

as recruiting, assignments, force development, and 
force marugcmcnc. A unified personnel management 
organiution could best manage the ponfolioof Atr 
Force Specialty Codo and achieve the most favorable 
utilization rates, retention rates, and human cajiital cost 
controls. [Chapter S) 

35— Integrated Pay and Personnel System: Tlic Air Force 
should accelerate the development of an Integrated Pay 
and Personnel System (AF4PPS). The goal should be 
completion not later than 2016. The Air Force should 
ensure that thb sin^e system is capable of properly 
producing orders as well as accounting for and paying 
Airmen from all three components with a Ibeut on 
providing a clear, simple structure under which the 
Air Force calls Air Reserve Component members to 
serve. This will result in an increased ability to plan, 
program for. and gain access to Air Reserve Component 
Airmen for any traiiiiiig and opcrattoiuJ purposes. It 


will provide the means to capture the leg^l purpose and 
method ofmmburscmcnt of the Reserve Components 
for tracking and analyzing data. (Chapter 5] 

36— PF.RSTF.MPO .Metric: The Air Force should use 
a Mngtc metric for measuring the personnel tempo 
and stress on iu forect. both Active and Reserve. The 
Commission also recommends that the Air Force 
utilize this ‘PEKSTEMPO. stress on the force* metric 
TO determine susrainable levels of employment for the 
Active Cuotponent. and for the Reserve Components 
when partial mobilization authonty u not used. 
(Chapters} 

38— PF.RSTF..MPO and AF IPPS: The Air Force should 
include PhRST'EMPO accountingin AF1PP5. 
(Chapters) 

39— Cuntinonm ofService: The Total Force Continuum 
should develop and supervise implcmciiiaiion of a 
pilot proTCt 1 for the implementation of Continuum of 
Service to commence by Oct. I, 2014. (Chapter S) 

40— Active Duty Service Cunimitments; The Air Force 
should revise the rules for current Active Duty 
Service Commitments to enable members to meet the 
commitment in some combination of Active. Reserve, 
and Guaid service. (Chapter S) 

41 — .Multiple Career Track Options: Tlic Air Force should 
develop » new service construct consisting of multiple 
career tnicli options, each with different high-year 
temire coniroh, where such additional tenure serves the 
needs of the Air Force. At a minimum, the following 
career tracks require study: tactical or technical 
excellence and enterprise leadership. (Chapter 5) 
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APPENDIX D 

ADDITIONAL VIEW ON IMPACT OF 000 IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMIHEE ACT 


/m mlAitmt <tiw/ lepjrtUify Jnm, the wntt ef ttte Natuuui Commuttm on the Stmfuur the Air Fam liiAl trt exfrafd 
IH dm rrpurt, dx undmtgmd add m dx hope duU it ud! betu^to C«»ffxsi and dx Preadml at dx 

condktt tij'jutHre^femi^dfti type. 

Cungren created the Natmrul Cotnmiuion on the Sttuourc vf the Air Fotve in the National Dcimse Authoritation 
Act. It tct ford) the ocpnitaiion and ^jpoinanciu oi commouon membm. pimided ipccihc provinons (ur calling 
and holding nicetif^. e^tablidiment of a quorum, kdection of' a Chair and Vice Chair, and ipccihcd certain penonnet 
provmoni. Air hicce (undi httc provided, and the CommiMHHi was duectrd to report to the Proidiair and the 
lOngmwKMuldcfcmccommittco by February I.20l4,exaccly nine nuaniiuhomdKdaKofchc hru Commisuon 
mcenn^ 

At that lirH ii>ecun{^ the DcparrmcntofOelentcs Director of Adminnrnaion and Management advticd that bit office 
w» the 'tporuor* of the Commission, that the Federal Advisory Committee Aa (FAC A) would govern the work of the 
Commince, and that a 'Doignaccd Federal Offica* (DFO) wa» asngned to the Commtwton with the Ktpomibtlity of 
momtom^ compliance with FAC A. As the Commission proceeded with rts work, it became increasingly cleat due the 
DoD intcrprttatKin of FAC Aa purpose would have a signthc^t. and frequently negaavc. impact on the Commusion t 
work. 

All Commiuioners have coniiucndy made tnongand sincere effiim ro comply with the FAC A rcurietiom announced 
by the DFO The Comm inwners determined in their (ttst meeting their desire to actively solictt the vkwi of ggsemmcrH 
leaders and the militarv and lu provide memben of the public a full opponuntey to be heard and to be awoie of the 
ComnuMions pmg^s. The Commtsuon also committed luctf to rhe manuenance of a full andcs>mprehcnme recoid of 
Its work and a pubtscly available Jichrvc of the papen (i generated and colketcd. 

\X'hcn one looks to the U S. Suptemc Court s analysis of what Cungreu intended from FAC A. die foUosvtngquouiun 
seems both clear and illustrative: 

'77«tm«s', fitKeFACA mts enatted to rwv tpa^ ids — parttodarfy dx uwt^ expenditmr tfpnUit Jnndt 
Jbr u'orddeucammittee meetinp and buued prvfmsaL by ^trud mterat poups-^tt u uabkdy that Conprif 
iHieiuitd dx statute to (overetny fbmtai and mfbrmd aatstdtanoH btiuxm the PnsuUntaran Extfsttnt 
apney and a pimp rrndtringadtwt.'Vvik^- Ocuen, et ak v. Depc of hntiee, 49) US. 444) ( ) 989) 

There has been no indication dial the Department of Dcfimsc was concerned that the Commission was waiicfully 
cxpcrulingpublK' funds, nor that it would be n)b|cct to biased proposals by special interest grvHips, but the Departments 
FAC A interprctatioru severely constrained Commmioncrs svhen it canw to scheduling hcant^ and writing our report. 
Two interpmanons srauwd the mo4t problems. 

• Any discussion among a quorum of commissioners W'as slccmed to be a "deli beraoon* that required thne 

deliberations ro be held as public hearings, with announcements in the Federal Kegntcr and monitoring by the DFO. 
Since mon; dun )0>day' lead times were involwrd to complcw those requirements. Commissioners wete unable to 
respond to same emerging issues as they onne. 
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• 'Dclibcranoiu* vi'cre ;ilio said to include any discusuoti involvii^ two or more comintatonen. even if the discussion 
was whether to use 'Kqspy* or ’glad* in desenbing in tlx report a rccomistendauon we had already agreed upon 
OoD interpreted FAC A to prevent Commiuioners from eechangittg drafts of the report among themselves. DoD 
couiucl directed the Commisssorsen to establish a 'choke poim* (the Execudse Director) to whom they could 
communkat e tndividualiy and who could then sersd their drafts and comments to the other Cornm iBrorten for 
comment back to him. How this curtsbenome proccs served the pubik interest is not clear. 

Since nothing in the statute that created die Commission made id vrork subject to FACA. and since many of the 
specific provisioru in the itatute arc contrary to die proccucs contained in FAC A. it tt reasonable to question whether 
FACA should have ever been invoked. But the Department of Defense position has consistendy been *ifthc statute doesn't 
cxanpi you from FACA. you are covered by FACA." Vlk recommend that Congira be aware of this imerpretation when ii 
ciMistdcn the creation of future commissions to wvrk on Dciinuc<ietatcd isnics. 

'Die icstnciive intcrprecaiiont appikd by DoD have not der.iilcd dsc work of the Commission. Fortunaidy. the men 
arid women appoinicsi to the Commission remained steadfast and refused to allow those rcstrkQse interpretatiom cosicter 
them from comptcung their task and dclrvenng well researched and reasoned recommaidaQons to the Pitsidcni and the 
Congress within the allotted time. However, future cklibcracivc and cuUaborative cfTons of thu type would be aided by 
clearly stated CongressiofuJ intent pcnnining the Commissioners to enter into ddiberattve dialogue in the same iiuruicr as 
the legislaifvc and executive brancho ski when they discharge their pubik tmsc 


Rcspcafuliy submittesL 



^ — _ v-i . 

I ev Itiow nice Janinc Davidnm 


Swtgarci C. Harrell 



F.Whiiien Bctcra 



Harrs hi fnuitWvdll, III 


{Next page intemionally left blank | 
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ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF COMMISSIONERS Ri. (LES) 
BROWNLEE AND MARGARET C. HARRELL ON 
THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE AIR FORCE 


h mUuwm bt, And Kpmudy frwn, ihf t iewt ofdtc NanoMoi ttn .Vrm/wn’ ^ dte dir fime thu art erprmed ui 

dm rrpori, die nnderjigitrd .uUt d>t ^Itmeng UMemnU to lUr^ du/ die repin't i^dt Sjtional CmOTMtaM on the Snuettm 

t^'ihc.iirFa\tdf^di<tai^l»dit IAS'. Ao-Fme.andthMdterttontniefuLttuma^dKComimisionartnoidimthiApfiKAbUto 

dtradier mdtury sentta, im ludmf dmr ddnvtmd Rttenr Carnponemy 

Tboc vkwi irc pittviJctl. not ca vokc t with my piniciiiar tuuc. Hniiing. or ircommmclaDoti in the 

Comnutiion s report, but to cmpiwucte and nuke clcir that the find and mumincndatwni provitlcil in thii report were 

baaed on and arc intended «> be applied soldy to the US. Air Force. iiKluding both its Active wd Reserve Componcm^ 

While the US. Araiy (kess stniilaHv rcstnaivc budj^inan- cnvtmiimcm and diificuli leductioru in penoruKi end 
soength. it n dcir tku Congress, in creanngthr Nanunol Cornmnskm on the Structure of the Air Force, intended the 
Conimisuon to ibcus in ancnciofi solely on the US. Ait Futcc. Ihc rccummcndioions within the CommiMtont report 
diould not be reHcxivcIy entapoLued from this report witlt the iiitait of applying these recommeiuiinoni to any other US. 
military lervKc or any of their Acthe or Roerse Components. 

The diHcienccs among the military services and the ihorancnsDcsof char Roerse Components arc ugnihcanc. Only 
the Army and the Air Force havv Reserve Components that include both a Reserve demem as well as a NabonalCijasd 
clement. TIk Navy and the Marine Corps unlv luv« fdacnrdy small Reserve forces. A likely mtsipplication. thcrthitc. might 
be CO attempt to apply m the Army »me o)' the repon s rccommcndatKKK that on: intended only Ibr the Air Force. 

1hc primary difTcmvce between the Anny and the Air Force underlying the foundaiioiia] comJusions cited in this 
report h the level of leodineu and nsponsivcncss the Air Fonx accords to its Reserve Componau unite Tlic Reserve 
Component of the Ah Force, because it b able to nuiniain the some higli nandards of readiness os its Active Componein, 
may be tailed t^xsn Ibr irmncdiotc combat dcphntncncs and h^-pnority miaioru. Army Reserve Component units, on 
the other hand, ore generally unable tn attain the some high levels of readiness as Army Active Component units. CoUeense 
trainingrc<|uuen>cnulbr Army units (not generally retpiiredibrAir Force Hying units) and the limited number ol training 
days available to Amiy Roerve Component uruta nuke » extremely difficttlt lot them to teach and maintain the h^ 
levels ul'ttaditicss retpiucd foi Army Acme Component utiic. Ihus. bdim; Amiy Reserve Componcru (brmatwns can 
be committed to hi^-pnority missions or deployed to combat orcav they must undergo penods of supplemental combat 
training— pnmanly. collective training— in oida m meet rccfutred Icvcb of combat readinco. 

Rc^cdulh submitted. 

— ... _ 

l.es nrsHvnice Margaret C. HsttcH 
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APPENDIX E 

CLASSIFIED ANNEX CONTENTS 


Ihc clauiJicd djinex u j compendium of the m 4 ior 
cljHihed K»urce documem&, tcuimony rwM«. bnchngt and 
ttaff prodiKtt that served the following purposei: 

• Dewribed the strategic environment withm which the Air 
Force wilt operate: 

• Delineated the plannmgguidancc and fiveal conttrainii 
that bounded Commissioner deliberations and eventual 
recom mendaiions ; 

• Presented analysis to Commissioners providing 
alternative solutions to achieve mandated resource targets, 
acconipliihed by generating diifcrcnt assumptions, 
modifying tools, and developing comparative, 
computacional assessments: 

• Provided the framework for Commissioner and icaif team 
preparation and participation in the war game. 


Report: Chapter s • Introduction 
Core Function Integraiion Guides 
FY 201'! Defense Planning Guidance 
War Game Volume 

Advanced Decision Suppon Tool (ADST) with examples 
National Defense Strategy 
National Security Strategy 
Integrated Priority Lists 

Integrated Security Construct (ISC. Warfare Scenarios) 
Strategic Framewurk 

Tesrimtmy notes from Mapr General Anthony). Rock 
(USAF), Vice Director, Strategic Plans and Policy (J-S). 
The Joint Chiefs of Siafl* 

Testimony notes from Mr. David Oihmanek. Deputy 
Assistant Secraary of Defense for Force Development. 
OfHcc of the Secretary of Defense 


Report: Chapter 2 ' Resources 

FY 2015 Alt-POM/PO.M, Avsisunt Secretary of Defense for 
Rciervc Affairs (ASD-RAl 
lesrimony notes from Cost Avsessmenr and Pnigram 
F.valuation (CAPE) 

Report: Chapter 3 - Rebalancing 
Advanced Decision Support Tool (ADST) 

Cost of an Airman 

Air Force L'nits Installations and Priorities Document 
Tenimony notes from General Charles H. Jacoby Jr. 

Commander. U.S. NORTHCOM 
Testimony notes from Air Force Total Force Task Force 
general officers 

ICBM /Western Ait Dcfen.se Secto staff study 

Commission stafTbriefingon Space 

Mobility Capability Auessment briefing— CAPE 

Report: Chapter 4 - Siiing and Shaping 
Core Function Integration Guides 
FY 2015 AliPOM/POM ASDRA 
Advanced Decision .Support Tool (ADST) 

I St Helo Squadron example 

Nuclear Deterrence Option (NDO) Helo Support 

NCSAF Cyber Bnef 

24th Air Force Cybet Bncfing 

Notes from CYBF.RCOM Reserve Com|>onent Advisors 

Report: Chapter 5 - Managing 

Tcsuniony notes tfom MG Schweizeron GFM Process 
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APPENDIX F 

COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 


COMMISSIONER SITE VISITS 
Greenville, S.C. June 17, Z0I3. public hcarin]; 
jotnr Base McCuuc*Dix*L«l(cliurst. N.j,.July 16. 2013, with 
^>ublic hearing rn Tomt Kiver 
Wnght Patteturn AFB.Ohio.July 29.2013 
SpringlieiJ ANCB. Ohio. July 29. 2013 
Ritkcnbackcr ANGB. Ohio, July. 30. 201 3 
Columbus. Ohm, July 30, 2013, public hearing 
MansKcid-Lahm Airport ANGB. Ohm. July 3 1. 2013 
Joint Base Langley- Eustit AFB. V'a., August $. 2013 
Tinker A FB. (^a.. Augua 20. 2013. wiili public hearing in 
Oklahoma Cicy 

Alpena CRTC.viich., September 13.2013 
Scllridgc AN'G B. Mich.. September 1 *1. 20 1 3. with public 
hcaringmtn Chctcerlield Township 
Joint Rase Pearl Harbor-HKkam. Hawaii. September 22'23, 
2013 

Hurlburt Field, Fla,. September 30. 201 3 


COMMISSIONER CAPITOL REGION HEARINGS 
Arlington. Va., June 3. 2013 (doted) 

RaylHJrn Houte Office Building. June 4. 20 1 3 
Arlington. Va.. June 25. 2013 (cloved) 

Arlington, Va., June 26. 2013 
Arlington, Va., July 22, 2013 (doted) 

Arlington, Va..July 23, 2013 
Arlington, Va., August 27, 2013 
Arlington. Va.. October 14, 2013 
Arlington. Va.. October 24. 2013 (partially doved) 
Arlington. Va., Oaober 25. 2013 
Arlington, Va.. November 5. 2013 (closed) 
Ailmgton. Va.. November 1 2, 20 1 3 (dosed) 
Arlington. Va. November 1 8- 19. 20 1 3 (dosed) 
Arlington. V'a. December 3-5, 2013 (closed) 
Arlington. Va.. December 10. 20 1 3 (closed) 
Arlington. Va.. December IT, 2013 (doted) 
Arlington. Va.. January 8.2014 (doted) 

Arlington, Va.. January 9. 20 1 4 


STAFF-ONLY SITE VISITS 

USNORTHCOM, Peterson AFB. Colo.. September 9-11. 
2013 

Maxwell AFB. Ala.. Sqiteiiiber 25-27. 2013: School of 
Advanced Air and Space Studies. Air War College. Air 
Force Research Institute 

13STRANSCOM/AMC. Scott AFB. lll..tXtobcr 21. 2013 
Joini Base San Antonm-Randolf. Texas. November 12-13. 
2013 

Joint Base San Antonio-Ladcland. Tcnav. November 12-13. 
2013 

Hanscom AFB. Mass.. November 21. 2013-' 


STAFF-ONLY MEETINGS 

Air StJdr(A5X3X’. A3CX. A6CX). August 22, October 17. 
November 26, 2013 

National Governors AtsiKiacion. August 29, 2013 
Council ol'Governors. August 29. 201 .3 
National Guard Association of the L'niicd Suies. September 
15.2013 

Gov. Rick Snyders scalT, September 20. 2013 
Michigan Chief Infonnation Officer. September 26, 2013 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries orDcfcnsc for Homeland 
Dclimse Integration and DSCA and for Homeland 
Defense Strategy and Force Planning, September 26. 201 3 
Ohio National Guard leaders (cyber issues). October 22, 
2013 

Maryland Naimrul Guard leaders (cyber issues), October 29. 

2013 

USSOCOM(ai Pentagon). October 29, 2013 

Director, Civil Suppon. Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Hnmdand Defense. November 1 1 , 20 1 3 
USCVBERCOM. November 15.2013 
USSOUTHCOM (at Pentagon). December 3. 201 3 
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PUBLIC COMMENTS 

Tile Commiwon received 256 public commenu from the following KMia'cs; 


Congressional 

17 

State and local officials 

18 

Current military 

15 

U.5. Air Force 10 


Adjuianti General 5 


General Public 

206 


Industry 82 

(identi/ying thtnuelivs with their business interest or ns Chamber of Comment) 

Academia 4 

Former military 21 

Allother 94 

Noi Germane 5 

(unrelated to Commission s mission) 
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APPENDIX G 

TESTIMONY AND ORAL PUBLIC COMMENTS 
TO THE COMMISSION 


TESTIMONY AND PUBUC ORAL COMMENTS BEFORE THE COMMISSION AT OPEN MEETINGS 

H.iyh urn Homr Oj/uc BmltUufj. it 2VU 

Major Gencni Wiliam D. Wjfibrd (ARNG), The Adjutant General of Arkan w and Preudem, Adfutanu General Auocution 
of (he United State* 

General (Ret.) Craig R. McKinley ( ANG). l*re*tdcni. Air Force AtMciation 

Ml. Peter DiilTv, Director of LegUlanon. National Guard Actocution of the United State* 

Colonel (Ret.) Walker M. William*. Ill (UbAF). Naiiorval ProiJent. Reserve Officert AsHKiation ol the United State* 

Major General Emmett R. ’Buddy” Ttt*hawjr. (ANG). The Adjutant General of Florida 

Lieutenant General (Ret.) Dick Newton (USAF). Executive Vkv Prendent. Air Force Association 

Captain (Ret.) Marshall Hanton (USNR), Legidatne Director. Reierve Officers As*ociaik>Ji of the United State* 

Major General (Ret.) Jim Banken (USAF). pTcttdcnc. Department of Georgia. RcKfvc Officeri Association 
Mt. .Mary Catherine Ott. Legislative Manager, Air Programs and Cyber Security. Nauorul Guard Assocutkin of the United 
Suies 

Major General Howard M . *.Mike' F.dwanls (ANG). The Adjutant General of Colorado 
Major General (Ret.) Paul Weaver (ANG). former Director of the Air National Guard 


Drury /mk . antmeilie. South r.«rWf>M. Imnr IZ 2011 

hUjor General Robert E. Livingston Jr. (ARNG), The Adjutant General of South Carolina 

Major General Timothy Orr (ARNG). The Adjutant General of Iowa, representative to the Council of Govctnoi* 

General Don Dunbar (ANG). The Adjutant General of WiKonsin, CJtairman for Homeland Sccunty and Emergency Response 
Committee 

General William Reddcl (ANG). The Adjutant General of New Hampshire 

General David Sprynciynatyk (ARNG). The Adjutant General of North Dakou and Director of Emergency ServKcs for North 
Dakota 

Major General Edward Tbnini (ANG). The Adjutant Genera) of Kentucky 

Major General Emmett R. Titshaw Jr. (ANG). The Adjutant Geiteralof Florida. Chair ol the TAG* Committee on AU 
National Guard Force Structure and Modem Uation 
General Bill Burk* (ANG). The Adjutant General of Nevada 
General James Campbell (ARNG). The Adjutant General of htaine 

Major General (Ret.) Philip Killey (ANG). former Adjutant General of South Dakota and Director of (he Air National Guard 
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Arlingtoa^yirpnia. tune 26. 2013 

M^lor General (Ret.) Arnold Punaro (USMC), Chairman of the Revrve Farces Policy Board but testifying in individual 
capacity as a tong serving military officer, eongrcsstonal stalTleader. and a member of a number ofboards and commbstonv 
that have had an impact on the Department of Defense 

Matot General .lames N. Stewart (USAF). Director. Reserve Forces Policy Board {Nt^or General Siewan testified bci’ore the 
Commiswon on August 2*^. 20 1 3. presenting his personal views; on this dav. he testified a» a rcpreicntauvc of the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board.) 

Colonel Robert Preiss (ARNG). Chief ol SiaR and Senior Policy Advisor, Army National Guard 

Mr. Michael Dominguez, Director Strategy. Forces, and Resources Divtvion. Institute for Defense Analyses 

Dr. Stanley Horowitz. Avsisunt Division Director. Institute for Ochm.se Analyses 

Dr. Colin Doyle. Research Staff Member. Institute for Defense Analyses 

Dr. Albert Robberr. Senior ftslwy Researcher. RAND, former active duty Air Force 

Ms. Heather Hogsetr. Director. National Governors* Association Health and Homeland Security Committee 

Major General Timothy On (ARNG ). The Adjutant General of Iowa, representative to the Council of Governors 


Toms River. 

Congressman jon Runyan. Srd Congressional District. New Jersey 

Brigadier GcrKral Robert C. Bolton (ANG), Commander. New jciscy Air National Guard 

Mr. David .Stapcilcainp. Staff Auistant, U-S. Senator Robert McnenJet 

Mr. Michael Francis. Staff Assistant, US C.ongrcssman Frank LoBiondo. 2nd Congressional District. New Jersey 
Lieutenant Colonel Mike Crulf(USAF). Commander. 78th Air Refueling Si}uadron. 51 4Th Air Mobility Wing. 

JB McGuire'DiX'Lakehurst. New Jersey 

Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Wcnckui (USAF), Commander. 2lst Air Mobility Operations S«)uadrun.62Isi Contingency 
Respimtc Wing.JB McGuire-Du-Lakehunt. New Jersey 

Lieutenant Colonel Stephen Henske (ANG), Commander, )08th Force Support Squadron. JB McGuire-Du'Lakehiirsa. 

New Jersey 

Major Mark Szatkuwski (USAF). Commander, 305ih Maintenance Squadron. 305th Air Mobility Wing. 

JB McCuire'Dix-Lakchursc. New Jersey 

Chief Master Sergeant Lisa Menser (USAF), Air Reserve Technician. Chief Enlisted Manager. 5 14ch Maintenance Group. 

JB McGuirc-DiX'Lakeluirsc. New Jersey 

Chief Master Sergeant Matt Sanders (USAF). fTth Civil Fmgmccrs Squadron. 8"th Air Base Wing.JB McGuire- DixLakehurn, 
New Jersey 

ChiefMast«rSc^(cani Stephen Zinner {ANG),Supetiniendcni, 204ih Intelligence Squadron, New Jersey ANG, 

JB .McGuire-Dix-Lakchurtt. New Jersey 

Senior Master Sergeant Joey Bailey (USAF). Supenntendem, 605ih AuvraR Maintenance Sspiadron. 

JB McGuirc-Dix-Lakehurst. New Jersey 

Mr. Joseph Donnelly. Director. Burlington County Board of Chosen Freehokiers 
Me Gerry P. Lictk. Director. Ocean County Board of Chosen Freeholders 
Mr. Lesvis Nagy. Executive Director. Defense Enhancement Coalition 
Mr. Davsd McKeoti. Planning Director. Ocean County, New Jersey 
Ms. Nuto DcPasqualc, Pieiident, The Armed Forces Heritage House Museum 
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.4rliuf>ton. t irftfiLi. luly 23. 20J3 

General (Ret.) Ronald R foreman (USAF), fontierCJnef ofSufT. US. Air Foree 
Senator Lisa Murkowski. Alaska 

Lioitcnant General MKhael R. .Moeller (USAF). Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff for Strategic Plant and Programs (A8). 
Headsiuartert US. Air Force 

Maror General Joseph G. Baltkus (USAF). Military Assistant to the Deputy Chief of Staff (or Strategic Plant and Programs 
( A8). Headquarters US. Air Force 

Mr. Russeli Runibaugh. Director for Budgeting for Foreign Affiin and Ddense. Senior Associate at the Stimton Ccruer 

Mr. Mark Gtinaingcr. Senior Fellow. Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments 

Congressman Steve Palauo. -tih Congressional District. Mississippi 

Mr. Al Carver. Executive Director, Enlisted Association of the National Guard 


Ctlwntmi. Olm: iyrifkl PMttnoii ylF B. MMm^tUANG. SfriMfStU MC. Rntrnlmkrr ANC. /iJr 30.2013 

The Honorable Mary Taylor, Lieutenant Governor of the State ufOhiu 

Major General Deborah Aihcnhurst (ARNG), Ihe Adjutant General of Ohio 

Ms. Nancy Dr^ani. Director. Uhto Emergency Management Agency 

Brigadier General Mack Stephens (ANG). Director of Joint Staff. Ohio National Guard 

Sure Senator Chris Wklenei. Senate District 1 0. Ohio 

State Representative Riek Perales, House Distnet 7). Ohio 

Colonel (Ret.) Robert Decker (ARNG), Chairman. Toledo Military Affairs Commission 
State Senator Frank l.aRosc, Senate Oistrict 27. Ohio 

Lieutenant Colonel Michael Hryneiw (ANG). Operations Flight Comnundcr. 200th Red Horse Squadron. 

Mansheld Lahm ANGB, Ohio 

Major General Joe Logan (ANG), Commander. 200tli Red Horse Squadron. Detachment I. Mansheld Laitm ANGB. Ohio 
Master Sergeant Mike Schaefer (ANG). Recruiting Offke Supervisor. I79th Airlift Wing. Maiufteld Lahm ANGB, Ohio 
Major Robert Cunningham (ANG). Commander. t79th Maintenance Squadron, Mansftcld Lahm ANGB, Ohio 
Major Philip Ibwnsend (USAF). 757th Airlift Squadron. Vowngitown ARS.Ohio 

Chief Master Sergeant Truy Rhoades (USAF). Command Chict Master Sergeant, 910th Airlift V'mg. Youngstown ARS, Ohio 
Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Sarachcne(USAF), Commander, 757ih AiHtft Squadron, 91 Oth Air Wing. Youngstown ARS.Ohio 
Lieutenant Colonel John Boccieri (USAF). Commander 773rd Air Squadron Assistance Squadron, 910th Airlift Wmg. 
Youngstown ARS.Ohio 

Lieuienant Brady Minich (ANG), Maintenance Operation Officer. 12lsc Air Relucling Wing. Ricicenbacker ANGB. Ohio 
Lieutrnaiit Colonel Rob Mitn* (U.SAF). Commander. 89th Airlift Squadron. •HSth Air Wmg. Wright-Pattenon AFB. Ohio 
Chid Master Sergeant Pen Rogawski (USAF). Command Chid, -l-Hth Airlift Wmg, Wri^ir- Pat tenon AFB. Ohio 
Lieutenant Colonel Eru Kaufman (ANG). 1 2 1st Air Refueling Wmg, Rickcnbackcr ANGB. Ohio 
Chief* Matter Sergeant John Maxia (USAF). 88th Air Base Wing. Wnght'Patterson AFH.Ohia 
Lieutenant Colonel Kevin Buddelmcycr (USAF), Chief of Safety. 88ih Air Base Wing, Wnght*Patterson AFB. Ohio 
Chief Master Sergeant Mark Pbolc (ANG). Operation Chief. 25 UtAldcrwn Reporong Company. Cyber Engineering 
Installation Group. Spnngftcld ANGB, Ohio 

Master Sergeant Paul Wong (ANG). 125th Intelligence Squadron. PSili Fighter Wing. Spruigftcld ANGB. Ohio 
Master Sergeant Steven Rybiwki (USAF). Superintendent of Plans and Programs, 88th Security Forces Squadron. 
Wnght'Patterson AFB. Ohio 

Lieutenant Colonel MhchcU Richardson (USAF). Commander. 89th Aidift .Squadron. Wnght-PatlCfson AFB. Ohio 
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Mr. Michael Dalb)', President andCEOofthcColumbas Chamber of CommcTcc. farmer Air Force 
LKUtenant Colonel (Ret.) John McCance fUSAF), Air Reserve Technician, Wright-Parterson AFB. Ohio 
Mr Jeffrey HoagUnd, Pretideni and CEO, Dayton Development Coalition 

State Rcprcscnutivc Mike Shcehy. Home Duinct ‘)6. Ohio, former US. Army. Kcured Adjutant General 
CotoneURet.) Joseph E. Zeis Jr. (USAF). Executive Vice President of the Dayton Development Coalition. 
Chair of the Ohio Air. Space, and Aviation Council 



.Major Scott C. C»ba ( USAF). Commander. S$2nd Mainunance Squadron. S52nd Air Control Wing. 

Tinker AFB. Oklahoma 

Chief .Master Sergeant Patrick Wilson (USAF). Supennrendeni. S52 Alt Control Group. 5S2nd Air Control Wuig, 

Tinker AFB. Oklahoma 

Major Carl V. Jones 111 (USAF). Commander. 5S2nd Aircralr MaimciMncc Squadron. Tinker AFB. OkJakotna 
Senior Malta Sergeant Taunya Latrwe Avery (USAF). Production Supervisor, S07th Aircralr Maintenance Squadron. 
Tinker AFB. Oklahoma 

lieutenant Colonel Alan L. Pnest (USAF). Director ofMaintenance. SI 3th Air Control Group. Tinker AFB, Oklahoma 
lieuieiuni Colonel Steven England (USAF). Director of Operattems, 9?(Hh Airborne Air Control Squadron. 

Tinker AFB, Oklahoma 

Ma;or Chruiopher J. Davis (ANG). Commander, t3?th Logistics Readiness Squadron. Will Rogers ANCB. Oklahoma 
Chief Matter Sergeant Jeffrey Glenn Eiden (ANG). Suprnnicndrnt for Flight Line. 137th Air Refueling Wing. 

Will Rogers ANGB. Oklahoma 
Ihc Honorable .Mary Fallin. Governor of Oklahoma 
Major General Myks Peering ( ARNG). The Adjutant General of' Oklahoma 
Brigadia General Gtegory L Ferguson (ANG). Assistant Adjutant General of Oklahoma 
Senator James Inhofe. Oklahoma 

Major General (Ret.) Rita Aragon (ANG). Secretary of the Veterans Adminmraiion of' Oklahoma. Seercury of the Military. 

lortncr Commander of the Oklahoma Air Guard 
Mayor Jack Fry. Mayor, Midwest City. Oklahoma 

•Mr. Kurt Fotenun. Exccuiivc Vice President of Economic Development, Creata Oklahoma CfCV Chamba ofCommctcc 



Majut General (Ret.) Tommy Dyches (USAF). Ais'utani to the Chairman of the Jouti Chiefsof Staff lor RcKrve Matters 
Major Genera) (Ret.) H.H. *Bugs* Forsvthe (USAF). Mobiliution Assistant to the Commanda. Pth Air Force, 

Shasv AFB, South Carolina 

Major General (Ret.) Andy Ijsvc (ANG). former Assistant to the Commander of US. Northern Command foe 
National Guard Matten 

Major General (Ret.) Richard A. "Dick* Plan (ANG), forma Assistant to the Director of ihc Air National Guard 
Major General (Ret.) Frank Scoggins (ANG), former Assiwani Adjutant Gcnaal of the NX^shington Nauonal Guard 
Major General (Ra.) Andrew Davis (USMC). Etcesuive Oimtur. Reserve UfEcers Aisociuron of the Unned States 
Major General James N. Stewan (USAF), ( Major General Stewan testified beldre the Commission on June 26. 20 1 3. 

as a repracniaiive of the Resave Forces Policy Board; on this day, he presented his pertotu] views.) 

Dr. Scott Comes. Deputy Director for Program Evaluation. Co» Assessment and Program Evaluation, 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 
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Lieutcnjm General Junci E ‘JJ* jacluon (USAF). Chief. Air Force Roenre 

Mr. Matthew Schaticr. Deputy Oirccrur. Atulyiii & Integration. Coat AwcMmcnt anii Prugram Evaliratton. 
Oilice of the Secretary of Defente 


St l^iAft. StUlufAM. Stflemhrr 14. 201 A 

•Maror General Gregory ). Vadnais (ARNG), The Ad)uunt General for Michigan 

Hngadier General Leorurd laabclle (ANG). Commander. Michigan Air Natiorul Guard 

Colonel Michael T. Thomas (ANG). Commander. 127th Wing. Scifridge ANGB. Michigan 

Colonel Ronald W Wiiiun (ANG).CDmmaniler. I lOth Airlih Wing. W.K. Kellogg ANGB. Michigan 

Colonel Bryan Tcif(ANG), Commander. Alpena Combat Readiness Trairung Center. Michigan 

Colonel Sean Souihworth (ANG). Commarider. ZPth Air Operattuns Group. W.K, Kellogg ANGB. Michigan 

Lieutenant Colonel Matt Trumblc (ANG), Director of Operaciorts. Grayling Air Gunnery Range. 

Alpena Combat Readiness Trainii^ Center. Michigan 

Lieutenant Colond Cunstantinc Leon (ANG), Commander, 127th ComptroUer Flight. Seifndge ANGB. Mn-higan 
Chief Master Sergeant Raymond Carroll (ANG). 127th Civil Engineer Squadron. Setfrid^ ANGB, Michigan 
Dr. Joe Schwan. Battle Creek Unlimited, former Member of Congress 
The Honorable Man Waligora, Mayor of Alpena. Michtgan 

Bngadicr General (Ret) Mike Pepliruki (ANG), former Commander, Selfridgc ANG B, .Michigan, 
on behalf of employers of the National Guard 

Colond (Ret.) Rodger Seidel (ANG). former Commander. W.K. Kellogg ANGB, .Mkhigan 
Ms. Jan Frantz. Executive Director. BC CAL KAL Inland Port Development Corporation 
Mr. Philip Handdnian. Hhforun, Scifridge Base Community Council 
Mr. Blit Servial. Chairman. Economic Development Corporation oi'Harnson Township 
.Mr. Alan Parks. Garmon Manager. U.5. Army Garrison. Detroit Arsetui. was uruble to attend but 
submitted a staioneiit to the meeting 

Caprain Chni Kekiiskc. Deputy Duector, Michigan State Police, was unable to attend but 
later submitted his statement as a public comment. 


ArliHgtoa. t'irfuua. October 24-25^QI± 

Lieutenant General James F.*J.J.* Jackson (USAF). Chief Air Force Reserve 

Lieutenant General Stanley £. Clarke III (USAF), Director, Air National Guard 

Chief .Master Sergeant James A. Cody (USAF). Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force 

Mr, Richard O. Wighttnan. Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Ddeme fnr Reserve Alfairs 

Mr. Paul Patnek, Deputy AsMiunt Secretary ofDefente for Reserve AfTaus (Readiness. Training, and Mobiliution) 

Mr. Ronald G. Young. Director (Family and Employer Programs and Policy), Office of the Assistant Sccrcury of Defense for 
Reserve Affairs 

Mr Trey Orson. Principal Direaor (Resources). Office of the Assistanc Secretary of Defense for Reserve ABain 
Mr Todd Rosenblum. Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense for Homeland Defense and Americas’ Semnty Affitirs 
Mr. Thomas LaCrossc. Director of Defense Support of Civil Authorities. Office of the Assmant Secretary of Defense fur 
Homeland Defense and Amencsk* Secuncy Affiiin 

Chief Master Sergeant Cameron B. Kirksey (USAF), Command Chief Master Sergeant. Air Force Reserve 
Chief Master Sergeant James VC'. Hotaling (ANG). Command Chief Muter Sergeant. Air National Guard 
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Arlin^tou. I 'irginLt. hnuary 9. 2014 

the Honuribic Deborjh Lee Jjmes. Secretary of tKc Air Force 

Colonel Ralph J. Waite {V. USAF. Analyrt, Tactical Air Forces Divuion.Cott Asscument and Proj^ram Evaluation. Otfieeafthe 
Secrerar)’ of Defeme 

Dr. F. Matthew Wood%vard. Analyst, CouAMCtuncm and Program Evaluation, Office of the Secretary of Defeme 
Ms. Elaine Simmons, Director. Land Forces Division. Cost Asscsimeni and Program Evaluation. Office of the Secretary of 
Defense 

iVter DeFluri. Director. Proicction Forces Division. Cost Assessment and Program Evaluation. Offic e of the Secretary of 
Ociense 

Dr. Scott Comes. Acting Dirtecot, Cost Assessment and Program Evaluation. Office of the Secretary of Defense 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE COMMISSION AT CLOSED MEETINGS 


•Irlillfllin. firrinu. turn 3, 2013 

Lieutenant General James F.“J.J.* Jackson (USAF). Chief. Air Force Reserse 
Lkuienant General Stanley E. Clarke 111 (USAF). Director. Air National Guard 
The Honorable Michael B. Donley. Secretary of the Air Foax 
General Mark A. Welsh III (USAF). Chief of Staff of the US. Air Force 

Mafor General Anthony Rock (USAF), Vice Dircaor. Strategic Plans and Poky (J-5), Thejomt Chiefs of ScaB 
Ms. Lisa Disbrow, Vkx Director, Fokc Structure, Resources, and Assessment (J-8).lh< Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Mr. Michael Aliomarc. Chtef', Force Division (J*8), The Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Ms. Christine Foi. Director, Cost Assessment and Program Evaluauon 
General Frank J. Grass (USA), Chief. Natioiu] Guard Bureau 
.Viafor General Brian Mcenan (USAF). Total Force Task Force (TF2) 
Ma^r General John Posner (USAF), Total Force Task Force (TF2) 
Ma)iir General Joseph G. Balskus (USAF). Total Force Task Force (TF2) 


ArliHfton. / irfinia. Iu{'i 22. 2QJ3 

Mr. David (XTimanck. Deputy Assistant Secretary of DefenK for Force Dcselopmcnt, Office oi the Secretary ot Defense 

.V{a|t>r General T'imoihy Ray (USAF). Director. Operational Planning, Policy and Strategy 

Mapir General James McLau^tin (USAF). Commander. 24th Air Force and Commander. Air Forces Cyber. 

JB San Antonio-Lackland. Texas 
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Arlington. Odobfr 24. 201.1 

Major Gcn«r4l Brian Mccnan (USAF). Mobilimion AsuMant to the Commander. Air Mobility Command. Scott AFB. Illinoit 
and member of the Ibtal Force Task Force (TF2) 

Major General john Pojncr(USAF). Director of Global Power Programs, OlKcc ofthe A»ii«ant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Acquisition. Headquarten U.S. Air Force, and member of the total Force Task Force (TF2) 

Major General Mark Banman ( ANG), Assistant Adjutant General-Air, Ohio National Guard, and member of the Total Force 
Task Force {TF2) 


Ariimfiom. yirfimio. Novembtr lS-19. 2013 

the Honorable Eric Fanning, Acting Secretary of the US. Air Force 
General Mark A. Welsh III (USAF). Chief of StalTof the US. Air Force. 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE COMMISSION (ALPHABETICAL) 

Mr Muhacl Aliorture. C'hieF. Force Uivifion ( J*8}, The Joint ChieFs of SraiT 

M^lor GcnenI (Rn.) Riu Ar«gnn (ANC). Secretary of the Vcierans Adinini^traboo of Oklahoma. Setmary of rhe Military. 

former Commander of the Oklahoma Air Guard 
Mafor General Deborah Aihenhum (ARNG). The Adjutanc General of Ohio 

Senior Master Scr]{cant Taunya Lattice Avery (USAF), Production Superviw, S07th Aircrah Mamiettance Squadron. 

Tinker AFB. Oklahoma 

Senior Matter Sergeant Joey Bailey (USAFJ.Supcnntcndent. 60Sth Aircraft Maintenance Squadron. 

JD McGuire-Dia-Lakchunr, New Jerwy 

Major General Joteph G. Baltkut, Military Atiittant co the Deputy Chief of StalT for Strategic Plant and Programt (A8). 

Headquarten US. Air Force, Total Force Taik Force (TFZ) (twice) 

Major General (Ret.) Jim Bankcrt (USAF). I’rctidcnc, Department of Georgia, RcKrvc OlRccit AiuKiation 
Major General Mark Bartman (ANG). Auistant Adjutant General- Air. Ohio NationJ Guard, 
and member of the Total Force Ta»k Force (T‘F2) 

Lieutenant Colonel John Bocclcri (USAF). Commander 773rd Air Squadron A«i«ance Squadron, YllNh Airiift Wing, 
Youiig>tuwn ARS.Ohio 

Brigadier General Robert C. Bolton (ANG). Commander. New Jeriey Air National Guard 

Lieutenant Colonel Kevin Buddclmcycr (USAF). Chief of Safety. 8BiK Air Base Wing. Wnglu-Patterton AFB. Ohio 

General Bill Biirki (ANG), The Adjutant General of Nevada 

General Jamcj Campbell (ARNG). The Adjutant General of Maine 

Chid' Matter Sergeant Raymond Carroll (ANC). I27ih Civil Engincct Squadron. Sclfridgc ANGB. Michigan 
.Mr T«y Canon. Principal Director (Rctourccs), Office of the Awittant Secretary of Defence for Reverve Affair* 

Licutenam General Stanley t. Clarke HI. Director. Air National Guard (twice) 

Chief .Matter Sergeant jamet A. Cody (USAF). Chief Matter Sergeant of the Air Force 

Or. Scott Comet. Acting Director. Covt Avteiuncnt and Program Evaluation (CAPE). Office of the Secretary of Ddentc (twice, 
hne time ai Deputy Director for Program Evaluation for CAPE) 

Lieutenant Colonel Mike Criiff (USAF), Commander. 78th Air Refueling Squadron. 5 1 4th Air Mobility Wing. 

JB McGuire- Die- (.akchurtt, New Jersey 

Major Robert Cunningham (ANG). Commander, I79th Maintenance Squadron, Mamficid Lahm ANGB. Ohio 
Major Scott C. Cauba (USAF). Commander, 552nd Maintenance Squadron, 552nd Air Conmii Wing, 

Tinker AFB. Oklahoma 

Mr. Michae) Dalbv, President and CEO of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. Ibrmcr Air Force 

Major General (Ret.) Andrew Davis (USMC). Exeiutivc Director. Reserve Officers Association ol the United Siatei 

Major CKritinpherj. Davis (ANG), Commander. 137th Logistics Readiness Squadron. Will Rogers ANGB, Oklahoma 

Colonel (Ret.) Robert Decker (ARNG). Chairman. Toledo Military Affairs Commission 

Major General Myles Decring (ARNG). The Adjutant General of Oklahoma 

IVtcr DcFluri. Director. Projeciioiii Force* Division. Cost Asiesvincnc and Pmgram Evaluation. Office ol the Scctctary of 
Defense Ms. Nino DcPasqualc. President. The Armed Fotee* Heritage House Museum 
Ml. Lisa Disbrow. Vice Director. Force Stfueture, Resources, and Assessmenc( j-8). The Joint Chieisoi Staff 
Mr. .Michael fTominguea. DiKCtor of Strategy. Forces, and Resource* Diviuon, Insriiucc for Defense Aruly-se* 

The Honorable Mkhael B. Donley. Secretary of rhe Air Force 

Mr. Joseph Donnelly, Director, Burlington County Board of Chosen Freeholders 

Dr, Colin Doyle, Research Staff' Member, institute tor Defense Analyse* 

Ms, Nancy Dragani, Director. Ohio Emergency Management Agency 
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Mr Petct Dulfv. Director of LegirUtion. Nuioital Ctuard A>«ocutiort of the L'nitcJ $ut« 

General Don Dunbar (ANG).*nic AJfkiunt General of WiKoniin.Chjinnan for Hamclaitd Secuntv ^riJ 
Emei^'tic)' Retporiic Committee 

Major General /Ret.) Tommy DvThes (USAF), AttHtant to the Chairman of the joint Chiefi of Staff for Reiervc Matcert 

hGjorGciKral Howard M. ‘Mike* Edwanls (AHG), Ihc Adjutaru General of C^ilorado 

Chief Ma«cr Sergeant Jeffrey Gknn Elder* (ANG), Supenntendent for Fliglit Lme. 13?ih Air Refoehng Wing. 

Will Rogers ANGB. OUahoma 

l.ieiitcnanc Colonel Steven England (USAF). Director of Operations, 9^0ch Airborne Air Control Squadron, 

Tinker AFB. Oklahoma 

‘the Honorable Mary Fallin, Governor of Oklahoma 

the Honorable Eric Fanning, Acting Secretary of the US. Au Force 

Brigadier General Gregory L FrrgUKin ( ANG)> Aasktant Adjutant General of Oklahoma 

General (Ret.) Ronald R. Foglcman (USAF), former Chief of ScaB. US. Air Force 

Mr. Kurt Foreman, EMcucive Vice President of Economic Development. Greater Oklahoma Oty Chamber of Commerce 
Major General (Ret.) H.H. ‘Bugs* Forsythe (USAF). Mobiliranon A»utam to the Commander. 9ih Air Force. 

Shaw AFB. South Carolina 

M>. Christine Fov. Director. Con Aasessment and Program Evaluation 

Mr. .Michael Francis, Staff Astiium. US. Congressman Frank LoBiondoofthe 2nd Congreuional District ofNcwJerscv 

Ms. Jan Frantz. Eaccutise Director. BC CAL KAL Inland Port Development Corporation 

Mayor Jack Fry. Mayor. Midwest City, OkUboma 

Mr. Ai Garvet, Execuavc Director. Eniitced Anociaiion of the National Guard 

General Frank J. Grau (USA). Chief. National Guard Bureau 

Mr. Mark Gunzingcr, Senior Fellow, Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments 
Mt. Philip Handdman. Hutonan, Scllridge Base Community Council 

Captain (Ret.) Marshall Hanson (USNR). Legislative Director. Reserve OBkers Association of' the United Slates 
Lieutenant Colonel Stephen Henske (ANG). Commander. 108th Force Support Squadron. 

JB McGuirc-Ou-Lakehurst, New Jersey 
Mr. Jeffrey Hoagland. Preudent and CEO, Dayton Dcvelopmeni Coalition 

Mt. Heather Hogsett. Director. Nauonal Govcmocs' AMKiaiton Flcahh and HtHticland Security Committee 
Dr Stanley Honnvtcz. Assistant Division Diiector, Inuiiutc for Defense Analyses 

Chief Master Sergeant James VC'. HotalinglANC). Command Chief Master Sergeant. Air National Guard 
Licuiciiani Colonel Mkhacl Hrynciw (ANG). Operations Flight Commander. 200th Red Horse Squadron. 

Mansrietd Lahm ANGB, Ohio 
Senator James Inhufe. Oklahoma 

Brigadier General Leonard Isabelle (ANG), Commander. Michigan Air National Guard 
Lieutenant General James F. *J.J.* Jackson (USAF). Chief. Air Force Rcservx (three riffles) 

General Charles K. Jacoby Jr.. Commander. North American Aerospace Defense Command and U.S. Northern Command 
(via secure video leicconiicrcnce) 

*Ihc Honorable Deborah Lee James. Secretary of the Air Force 

Major Carl V. Jones til (USAF). Commander. 5S2nd Aircraft .Maintenance Squadron, Tinker AFB. Oklahoma 
Lieutenant Coiood Enc Kauitnan (ANG). I2ist Atr Refueling Wing. Kickcnbacker ANGB, Ohio 

Captain Chris Kdenske. Deputy Director. Michigan State Police. unable to attend but later submitted his statement as a 
public comment 

Major General (Ret.) Philip Killey (ANG). former Adjutant General of South Dakota and Director of the Air National Guanl 
Chief Master .Sergeant Cameron B. Kirkscy (USAF). Command Chief Master Sergeant, Air Fonre Reserve 
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Mr. Thonii)< L^Crostc. Director of Defence Support ofCrvil Authonttci. Office of the Atiikcant Secrcury of Deftme for 
HomeUntJ Defenu: ukI Amerk^t Sreurity Affairs 
State Senator Prank LaRosc. Senate Dinrict 27. Ohio 

Lieutenant Colonel Conitantine Leon (ANG). Commander, 127th ComptroUcr Pli^t, Selfridgjr ANGB. Michigan 

Mr. Gerry P. Litde. Director. Ocean County Board of Choven Frecholdcn 

Mjtor General Robert P. Livingvtoii. jr. (ARN'Cl.Tlie Adjuiani General of South Carolina 

Major General joe Logan (ANG), Commander. 200ch Red Hone Squadron. Detachment I. Mandield Lahm ANGB. Ohio 
MajorCcncral (Ret.) Andy Love (ANG), former Aisiitanr to the Commander of USNORTHCOM for 
Narionat Guard Matters 

ChiefMaitcr.SergcantJohn Mat£a(USAF). 88ih Air 0a« Wing. Wright*Pattervon APB. Ohio 
I leotcnant Colonel (Ret.) John McCancc ( USAF). Air Reserve Technician. Wright-Paiteruin AFB. Ohio 
.Mr. David McKcon, Planning Director, Ocean County. New Jersey 
General (Ret-) Craig R. McKinley (ANG). President. Air Force Asiociation 

Ma^or General James McLaughlin (USAF), Commander, 24ih Air Force and Commander. Air Forces Cyber, 

JB San Antonio-Lackland, Texas 

Mapr General Brian Mecnan. Mobilization Attisrant to the Commander, Air Mobility Command. Scott Air Force Base, 111., 
and member of the Total Force Taak Force (TF2) (twice) 

Chief Master Sergeant Lisa Menscr (USAF). Air Reserve Technician, Chief Enlivtcd Manager, 51 "Ith Mainunance Group. 

JB McGuire-Dix-Lakehunt. New jertcy 

Lieutenant Brady Minich (ANG), Maintenance Operation Oflieef. 12l« Air Refuelmg Wing. Rickenbacker ANGB. Ohio 
Lieutenant Colonel Rob Manx (USAF), Commander. 89th Airlift S<|uadn>n. M5th Air Wing. Wnghi-Pattcrson AFB. Ohio 
Lieutenant General Michael R. Moeller (USAF). Air Force Deputy Chief of SrafTfor Srnccgk Plan* and Programt (A8). 

Headquarters US. Air Force 
ScfucQf Lna Murkowski, Alaska 

Mr. Lewis N^, Lxrcutivc Director. Defense Enhancement Coalition 

Lieutenant General (Ret.) Dick Newton (USAF). Executive Vice President. Air Force Association 

Mr. David Ochmanek. Deputy Awitiant Secretary of Detente for Force Development. Office of the Secretary of Defente 

Major General Timothy Orr lARNG), The Adjutant General of Iowa, representarivc to the Council of Govemort (iwcee) 

Ms. Mary Catherine Ott. Legislative Manager. Air Programs and Cyber Security. National Guard Auociaiion 
of the United States 

Congressman Steve Palazzo, 'iih Congressional District. Mississippi 

■Mr. Alan Parks, Garrison Manager, US. ArmyGarruon. Detroit Arsenal, was unable to attend but submined 
a statement to the meeting 

Mr. Paul Patrick. Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Reserve Afhiirv (Readiness, rraming. and Mobilizaiion) 

Bngadk-r General (Rer.) Mike Pcplinski (ANG). former Commander. Selfridgc ANGB, .Michigan, on behalf of 
employers of the National Guard 
State Representative Rick Perales, House District 73, Ohio 

.Major General (Ret.) Richard A. ‘Dick’ Plact (ANG). former Assistant to the Director of the Air National Guard 
Chief Master Sergeant Mark Poole (ANG). Operations Chief. 25l$t Aldcrson Reporting Company, 

Cyber Engineering Installation Group, Spnngftcid ANGB. Ohio 
Mapor General John Posner, Director of Global Power Programs. Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

Acquisition. Headquarters U.S, Air Force, and member of the Total Force Task Force (TF2) (twice) 

Colonel Robert Preiss (ARNG). Chiri'of Staff and Senior Policy AdviMit. Army National Guard 

Lieutenant Cxilonct Alan L. Priest (USAF). Dircaor of Maintenance. 513th Air Control Group, Tinker AFB. Oklahoma 

Major General (Rei.) Arnold Punaro (USMC). Chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy Board but testifying m individual 
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capacity « • long serving miiltoi’y officer, congressional lUlT leader, and a mcinbct of a number uf bcunis and enmmituont 
that have had an impact on the Depanmeni of Defense. 

NUfor General Timothy Ray (USAF). Director, Operational Planning. Policy and Strategy 
General William Rcddel ( ANG). The Adjuum General ol'Ncsv Hampshire 

Chief Master Sergeant Tro)- RJioades (USAF). Command Chief Master Sergeant. 9I0th Airlift Wing, Yuungsruwn ARS.Obio 
l.icutcnoiu Colonel Mirchcll Richaidwit (USAF). Commander. 89th Airlift Squadron. Wright- Pat lervots APR. Ohio 
Dr. Albert Robbcrc, RAND. Senior Policy Researcher, former active duty Air Force 

Major General Anthony J. Rock (USAF). Vice Director. Strategic Plan<and Polky(J-S). The Joint Chtcft of Staff 
Chief Ma«er Sergeant Peri Rogawrki (USAF). Command Chief. ■f'ldth .^jHift Wing. WrigJ)i*Pattcr»c»n AFB. Ohio 
Mr. Todd Rosenbtiun. Acting Assistant Secretary of Defenvc for Homeland Deftnve and Americas’ Secunty Affairs 
Mr, Russell Rumbau^. Director tor Budgeting for Foreign Affairs and Defense, SemorAssocute at the Stimion Center 
Congressman Jun Runyan. 3rd Congressional Oinrict. NewJerKy 

Master Sergeant Steven Rybitski (USAF). Superintendent of lians and Programs. KBth Secunty Forces Squadron, 
Wnght-Paiieriun AFH.Ohra 

Chief Master Sergeant Matt Sandert ( USAF). #7th Civil Engineers Squadron, 87th Air Base Wing, J B McGuire- DicLakdiuru. 
New Jersey 

Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Sorachene (USAF), Coramander.^57th Airlift Squadron. 910th Air Wing. Youngstown ARS. Ohio 
Matter Sergeant .Mike Schaefer (ANG). Recruiting Office Supervisor. I79ch Airlift Wing. Mansfield Lohm ANGB, Ohio 
Mr Matthew Sshaffet. Deputy Directot. Analyitt Of Integration. Co« Astessmcnc and Program Evaluation. 

Offite of the Secretary of Defeme 

Dr. Joe Sebwort. Battle Creek. Unlimited, lormcr Member of Congress 

Major General (Ret.) Frank Scogg^s (ANG), former Aamant Adjutant General of the Wuhmguin National Guard 
Colonel (Ret.) Rodger Seidel (ANG), former Commander. W.K. Kellogg ANGB, Michigan 
Mr. Bill Servial. Chairman. Ecunuouc Development Corporation of Harrison Township 
State Representatrve Mike Sheehy. House Distrtcc 46. Ohio, former US. Army. Retired Adjutant General 
Ms. Elain Stmmoiu. Director. Land Forces Divisioii. Con Assessment and Prugram Evaluation. Office of the Secretary of 
DcfeiiK Colonel Sean Southworth (ANG), Commander. 2nih Ait Operations Croup. W.K. Kellogg ANGB, Michigan 
General David Sprynezynatyk (ARNG). The Adptrani General ofNorth Dakota and Director of Emergency 
Serviixs for North Dakota 

Mr. David Stapcikamp. Staff Assistant, US. Senator Robert Mcncnslca 
Brigadier Gcrvcral Mark Stephens (ANG). Dtrccior ofjoint Staff. Ohio National Guard 
Major General James N. Stewart (USAF), Direnur, Reserve Forces Ptilky Board (twice, second time presenting 
his personal views) 

Major Mark Szackowski (USAF). Commander. 305th Mainrenance Squadron, 305th Air Mobility Wing, 

JB McGuite-Dix-Lakchurn. New jeruy 
The Honorable Mary Taylor, Lieutenant Covetrsor of the State of Ohio 

Colonel Bryan Teff (ANG), Commander. Alpena Combat Rcoduiess TramingCemer. Michigan 

Colonel Michael T. 'fhoma*(ANG), Commander. 127th Wing, Selfndge ANGB. Michigan 

Major General Fmmett R. 'Buddy" Titshaw Jr. (ANG). The Adjutant General of Florida, Chair of the TAG • 

Cofliminec on Air .National Guard Force Structure and .Modcmieation (twice) 

Major General EdsvardThnini (ANG). The Adjutant General of Kentucky 

Major Philip Tosvnsend (USAF). 7S7th Airlift Squadron. Youngrcosvn ARS. Ohio 

Lieutenant Colonel Matt Trumbic (ANG), Director of Operations. Grayling Air Gunnery Range. 

Alpena Combat Readiness Training Center. Michigan 
Major General Gregory J. Vuinaii (ARNG). The Adjutant General for Michigan 
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Colonel Ralph J. Waite IV. L'SAF. Analytt, Tactical Air Fotccj Diviiion, Co»t Aiteiimcnt and Program Evaluation, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense 

The Honorable Matt W^igora. Mayor of Alpena. Michigan 

Major Ciencral (Ret.) Paul Weaver (ANG). former Director of the Air National Guard 
General Mark A. >X'clsh III (USAF). Chief of Stafroftiic US. Air Force (twice) 

Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Wenckut (USAF), Commander, 2 Ut Air Mobility Operatiom Squadron, 

62 1 u Contingency Response Wing.JB .VkGuire-Dii'Lakchurst.Ncw Jersey 
State Senator Chris Widener. Senate District 10. Ohio 

Mr. Richard O. Wighrman. Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Reserve Affairs 

Colonel (Ret.) Walker M. Williams. Ill (USAF). National President. Reserve Officers Association of the United States 

Chief Matter Sergeant Patrick Wilson (USAF). Superintendent. S52 Air Control Group. 5S2nJ Air Control Wing, 

Tinker AFB. Oklahoma 

Colonel Ronald W. Wilson (ANG). Commander, 1 10th AirlUt Wing, W.K. Kellogg ANGB, Michigan 
Major General William D. Wofford (ARNG), The Adjutant General of Arkansas and President. 

Adjutants General Association of the United States 

.Master Sergeant Paul Wong (ANG). 125th Intelligence Squadron. PFth Fighter Wing. Springfield ANGB. Ohio 
Dr. F. Matthew Woodward, Analyst, Cost Assessment and Program Evaluation, Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Mr. Ronald G. Voung. Director (Family and Employer Programs and Policy), Office of the Assistant Secretary of Dchrnvc for 
Reserve Affain 

Colonel (Ret.) Joseph H. Zeis Jr. (USAF). Executive Vice President of the Dayton Development Coalition. 

Chair of the Ohio Air. Space, and Aviation Couned 

Chief Master Sergeant Stephen Zinner. Superintendent, 204th Intelligence Squadron. New Jersey Air National Guard 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND ACRONYMS 


Glossary of Terms 

ACTIVE ASSOCIATION 
An integration model tlut combiner 
Acme and Rewrv-e clemcnn, with 
the Rncn'c Component retaining 
]inncipal rcapontibility for a weapon 
vywem and thanng the equipment 
with anc or more Active Component 
iiniQ. Today, the Acme and Rctcr^e 
units retain separate organiMtlonal 
\cruccurct and chain* ofeommand. 

ACTIVE COMPONENT (AC) 

Tlic unrcunctcd. continuoudy available 
persunnel, unin, and equipment of 
the Air Furcr. 10 IXS.C. 4X07) calls 
this compunent the Regular Air Kmc. 
but gennally the services use the term 
.iettvf. 

ACTIVE DUTY 

Full'time duty in the active military 
service, including members of the 
Reserve Component serving on active 
duty or lull- rime training duty (but 
not including rull-rimc Natiorul Guard 
duty serving the state). 

ACTIVE GUARD AND RESERVE (AGR) 
National Guard and Reserve members 
who arc on active duty providing 
full-time suppon to National Guard. 
Reserve, and Active Component 
urganiaalions for the purpose of 
organumg. administering, recriiinng. 
irumicong. or training the Reserve 
Component. 

AIR RESERVE COMPONENT (ARC) 
The forces of die Air National Guard 
and Air Force Reserve. 


AIR RESERVE COMPONENT (ARC) 
ASSOCIATION 

An inccgracion model that combines 
two Reserve Coniponcm dcmcrus. 
with one retaining principal 
responubiliiy for a weapon system 
and sharing the equipment with one 
Of more of the other compunent * 
units. Today, the uniu retain separate 
organizational structures and chains uf 
command. 

CAPABILITY 

The ability to mamuin the necestaiy 
level and duration of operational 
activiry to achieve military obfrctivcs. 
Entails force structure, mode rnuat ion. 
rcadincvs. and sustainability. 

CAPACITY 

Titc fnrec structure re<iuircd to meet a 
single or multiple military obfcctives. 

CLASSIC ASSOCIATION 
An inugratKm mixUl that combines 
AcDve and RcserS'c clrmcnu. with the 
Acavc Compunem retaining principal 
responsibility fnr a sveapon system and 
sharing the equipment with one or 
more Reserve Oimponent units. Today, 
the Anivc and Rc.ser>e units retain 
separate organirauunal struitiires and 
chains of command- 

COMPIEX CATASTROPHE 

The Department of Defense defines 
a complce catastrophe as a natural 
or man •nude incident, including 
cybcnpacc atuck. power gnd 
failure, and terrorism, which results 
in cascading failures of multiple 
intctdcpcndcnr. cniKal. Iife-susuinmg 


inlrasiructutc sectms and causes 
eitraordinan' levels uf mass casualties, 
damage, ur disruption scsTiely aliening 
the population, environment, economy, 
public health, national marole. response 
efforts, or government functions. 

CONTINUUM OF SERVICE 
A concept that removes or mitigates 
legal, procedural. andcuJtural barriers 
for personnel to cransnion araung 
dilfcrciit components over the course 
of a career wiiliout derailing then 
professional advancement while also 
maximizing the tctviecs investment in 
chat individual. 

DEFENSE PLANNING SCENARIOS 
(DPS) 

Secretary of Defeiue-approved 
depictiuns of threats to international 
security. cofTcsponding missions (or 
U.$. military fnrecs. and strategicdcvci 
concepts of operatiun fnr cairving out 
these missioni. Services use DP.*s as a 
starting point for analyses supporting 
planning, programming, and 
aequukion eflfbrcT 

DEFENSE SUPPORT OF CIVIL 
AUTHORITIES (OSCA) 

Support provided by the Department 
of DcfcnK. including the National 
Guard and other IJ.S. federal military 
forces. In response to requests from 
civil auihuritict for assistance with 
domestic emergencies, law cufnrccincnt 
suppoR. and other domestic activities, 
ur fmm qilalifying entities For special 
cvenn. National Guard fbrem may be 
uiiiiied when the Sroccary of Defense 
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in coordination with the Governors ol 
the affected ttatc*. clecn and rcifucfft 
to UK ihotc forcet under Tide 3Z. 

OEPLOY-TO-OWELL 

Ratio of time Component 

military organuauom ipend deployed 
compared to the amount of rime they 
vpciid not deployed- Ihui. 1 :2 meant 
that fnt the period deployed the 
tirytaniunoii would tpend two pcnodt 
at home. (Hot Kcktcc Component 
I'urcu. Mc MobiliAatuintO'Dwcll-) 

DESIGNED OPERATIONAL 
CAPABILITY (DOC) 

The mucion fur which a meatured 
unit hai been ctfuipped, organirxd. 
ot iktigncd A mcuurcd unit is an 
Acnvci Reurrve, or Air Guard unit wnh 
a descriptor code indicating combat, 
combat nippurt. or combat service 
suppon. 

DRILL STATUS GUARDSMAN 

A member of the National Guard who 
drilb one weekend per tnonrh and 15 
dayii per year. A drill uatus Guardsman 
may be called upon by the Govcmoi 
in the event i»fa natural or manmade 
disaster (under stare active duty or, if 
approved by the Scctmry of Defense, 
under US. Code Title 32), and maybe 
activated by the President fot federal 
duty (under US. Code Title 10). 

DUAL STATUS COMMANDER lOSC) 

A cninraander who may, by law. sene 
in two statutes, federal and state, 
simuluncously In sratr scicus, the 
DSC u a member of the siau chain 
of command , sub|ect tu the orders of 
the Governor and Adjuunt General uf 
the DSC s state, and. on their behalf, 
exercises command of assigned state 
National Guard (brccs. At the same 
time, the DSC exercises command of 
assigned federal forces on behalf of the 
Ihesidcnt tltruugh a chain uf command 
established by a combaunt commander. 
Roth the Preshlcni and Governor must 
consent to the dual statuv 


DUAL STATUS MILITARY 
TECHNICIAN 

A Rceerve Component member who 
tcnrei in a petition as both a full-time 
federal civil service employee and aa a 
traditional Rcsersiit. Generally during 
the svech. the rcchnician receives 
Civilian sompcnsation, bur during dnlJ 
periods and annual iramingreccives 
military compcnvition. Such full- 
time cmployeci wrve m wganuing. 
administering, iintructlng, or training 
of the Selected Reserve or in the 
maintenance and repair of tupplici 
and cipnpmcnt. The Au Force Rcicrve 
Command tefers to these pertonnd as 
Air Reserve Technicians or ARTs. 

DWELL 

For the Active Component, dwell 
It the period between mandatory 
deploymenev. For the Rcsersv 
Component, dwell is die period 
between the release from involuntary 
active duty and the reponing date for 
a subK<}umt tour of tnvuluntary active 
duty. Fur the Reserve CiMfiponenc, 
dwell includes any voluntary active 
duty performed between the two 
penods of involuntary active duty, 
and may include any Indis tdual Skdl 
Training Rnptired for Deployment and 
Posi-.Vtobiiiution l.eave that has been 
deluded by the Secretary of Defense 
from counting against the 12-month 
mobiliaation period. 

END STRENGTH 

The number of personnel auchonted by 
Icgislaiioii for a given 6wai year. 

FORCE STRUCTURE 

The military service's interconnected 
framework— Active. Reserve and 
Guard components. cs)ulpmcnt, 
personnel, and real estate— thar 
exists to acvumpinh specific missions 
in support of the Presidcni and the 
Seemary of Defense 


"FUa-TIME" FORCES 
A member of the Active Component, 
an Active Guard and Reserve member, 
or a Dual .Status Military Technician. 
(Sie* also "Part-Time" Forces.) 

HIGH-DEMAND. LOW-DENSITY 
ASSET 

A combat, combat suppiiri, or terviCw 
support capability, unit, system, 
or occupaaonal spccialtv that the 
Secretary u( Defense determines has 
funding. cc{uipmenc, or personnel levels 
that are substantially below the levels 
required tu fully meet or sustain anual 
or expected operational requiremcins 
set by regional rommandccs 

HOLLOW FORCE 

Military forces that appear mivsion- 
ready but, upon oaimnaciun, 
niHer from khoctages of personnel, 
equipment, and maintenance or (irora 
dehcwncKk in mining 

HOMELAND DEFENSE 
The protection of LIS. sovereignty, 
fctritory, domestic population, and 
sricicat infraMructiue against extetnai 
ihreanor aggrewonor other threats as 
idenrihed by the President 

HOMEUND SECURITY 

A concerted rucional effort to prcvTnt 
rrminsi attacks within the United 
States; reduce Americas vulnerability 
to termrtsm. mayor disanctv and ixhei 
eroetgcncics; and rainimiu the damage 
and recover from attacks, rna|or 
disasters, and other emergencies that 
urcur. 

INDIVIDUAL MOBILIZATION 
AUGMENTEE (IMA) 

Traditional membecs nf the Air 
Furcc Reserve aligned to an Active 
Coraponciic, Selective Service System, 
ur Federal Fmergency htanagcinefii 
,5gcncy nrgani/ationi billet INf As 
drill and deploy with chat Acuve unit. 
An indtvtduaJ Reservist attending 
drills who rcccivo mining and is 
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iKc-AMigncd Cu an Acmx Component 
fM^aniutKin. a Seirvmx ServKc 
Sneem, ur a l-cdml Emergenev 
Managcmcni Agency b<Uei that 
muu be filled on. or diortly after, 
inobiliaatjon. IMA< train on a part- 
tune bas» with thcic uigaouationt 
to prepare lor mobitiranon. Irucnvc 
duty training for IMAs h decided by 
component policy and can vary from 
zero to 48 dnlh a year. 

INDIVIDUAL READY RESERVE (IRR] 

A manpower pool conrivimg of 
individual! who have had tome training 
or wlio have served previously in the 
Acthr Component or in the Sclcaed 
Reserve and may have some period 
of their military service obligarion 
remaining. Members may voluntarily 
participate in training for retirement 
pumu and promotion with or without 
pay. 

INTEGRATED WING (I WING) 

An integration model that combines 
Acmx and Rcsenx clementt within 
one organizaniinal structure and rhain 
of command, with members of all 
components contributing to a cummun 
unit mission. 

UFE-CYCLE COSTS 

Ll) The total cost uf a piece of 
equipment from Id devdopment, 
hetding, and sustainment througli 
retirement. (2) The total cort of an 
Airman in service to the namm. lirum 
entry into service through death, 
including the costa ot training, service, 
and bcncHti. 

MAN-DAY 

.Military funding paid in Reservists 
to perform duty over and above their 
minimum number of days for inactive 
duty training and annual tour. Each 
Man-Day pays the member one 
day*! baK pav. housing allowance, 
subsistence allowance, and other 
appropnaic military pay cnttdcmmts. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
APPROPRIATION 1MPA] 

Active ComponctK nubtary funding 
paid to Reservists to support the 
short-term needs of the Active force. 
Each Man- Day pays the member one 
day's base pay, housing allowaiice, 
subsistence allowance, and other 
appropnarc military pay entitlements. 

MOBILtZATION-rO-OWEU 

Rano of nme Reserve Component 
organiutions or individuals spend 
mabihaed fur active duty compared 
to the amount of time they spend m 
a iradv reserve stale. Thus. 1 :5 meant 
that for each period mobilized the 
organtzatian or individual would spend 
five penods at home. 

MODERNIZATION 

Updating an ranting system to improve 
operational capability or technical 
performance 

NATIONAL MILITARY STRATEGY 
4NMS) 

A (locurTKnt ^iprovcd by the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Sralf 
for distnbuor^ and applying military 
power to attain nuiorul lecuricv 
strategy and oahonal defense straicgy 
objectivei 

NATIONAL SECURITY STRATEGY 
(NSS) 

A document approved by the President 
of the L/nited States fur developing, 
applying, and coordinating the 
instruments of national power to 
achieve obiectives that contribute to 
national seeumy. 

OPERATING TEMPO (OPTEMPO) 

A measure of the pace of an t^ranun 
or operations in terms of equipment 
usage For example, (he Air Force 
measures aircraft flying houri to gauge 
OPTEMPO 


OPERATIONAL RESERVE 
A rrrm UKd to dewnbe the lurrent 
uiuation in which the Atr Force holds 
Reserve Component ibtccs to the 
same standards of readinevv as the 
Active Consponent. and regularly 
rotates these forces unto active duty 
Krvice. whether in tunes of war ur 
in peacetime. Joint Publkatum (JP) 

5-0 defines Operational Reserve as 
an ‘emergency reservx ol men and/or 
materiel established for the support ol'a 
tpcciflc operation.* 

"PART-TIME" FORCES 

Forces comprised primanly of 
traditional Rcscrvsscs or drill status 
Guardsmen. The Commission 
lecognilcs that most, if not all. 
tradittonai Guardsmen and Reservists 
in the Air Force dedicate themselves 
folly to their icrvicc's core principles 
and ideals. This report uses this term 
only to diflcrentiatc the pay status of 
those not on foll-tinic active duty. 

PERSONNEL TEMPO IPERSTEMPO) 
The rime an indmduaf spends away 
from home station, whether fni 
deployincnr, unit training events. 
sprciaJ opennuns and amnscs. or 
mmion support remporary duty. 

RAINBOWING 

Vi'ben personnel and aircraft fcom 
more chan one unit combine to 
form one designated unit in order 
to meet the requirements of an Air 
Eipeditionary Force. 

READINESS 

The ability of a luiJiiary unit tu respond 
to and meet the demands of missions 
assigned in its Designed Opcraciunal 
Capability kutement, 

READY RESERVE 

Individuals and units liable for active 
duty. This irM.ludcs the SeiecreJ 
Reserve. Individual Ready Reserve, and 
inacavx Nariorul Guard 
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RECAPITALIZATION 
RcpUcing an existing wea{>on 
\yucm with another weapon system. 
Frctjucntly. the new weapon system is 
more modern than the existing weapon 
system. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL 
APPROPRIATION (RPA) 

That portion of the Military Personnel 
Appropriation designated to pay 
Reserve and Guard members, including 
drill and training pay and allowances. 

SELECTED RESERVE 

Those units and individuals within 
the Ready Reserve designated by their 
respective Services and approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of ScaiT at so essential 
to initial wartime missions that they 
have priority over all other Reserves. 


Selected Reservists actively participate 
in a Reserve Component training 
program. The Selected Reserve aJso 
includes persons perfonning initiaJ 
active duty ibr training. 

STRATEGIC RESERVE 

A Reserve force intended for use during 
Later stages of a protracted or largcscalc 
operation but not on a day-to-day basis. 

SURGE 

A rapid or concerted increase in the 
commitment of forces to fend off 
an actacle, meet a sudden demand, 
or accomplish a strategic military 
objective. 

TOTAL FORCE 

All L'.S. Air Force organixaciuns. units, 
and individuals— Active. Reserve. 


Guard, and civilian— that provide the 
capabilities to support the Department 
of Defense III implementing the 
national security strategy. 

TRADITIONAL RESERVIST 
A member of the Air Force Reserve 
who drills one weekend per month 
and two weeks per year. A tradiiionaJ 
Reservist may be activated Ibr 
contingency operations or extended 
assignments. 

WARM BASE 

An irutalUtion or part of an installation 
without permanent uperatksnaJ forces; 
such installations are maintained at a 
level that will allow rapid re-occupation 
by operationa] forces. 
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Glossary of Acronyms 


UtU 

First Lirutenaju 

ZndLt 

Second Licutenam 

A-10 

Fairchild Republic A- 10 
Thunderlsolt li. a twin- 
engine close-air support 
altwk tcf aircraft 

A1C 

Altman First Class 

ABU 

Airman Battle Uniform 

AC 

Active Component 

ACC 

Air Combat Command 

ACO 

Airspace Control Order 

ACS 

Agile Combat Support 

ACSC 

Air (Uimrnand and SufT 
College 

ABAC 

Aircraft Design and 
AcniRighi Dynamics 
Group 

ADCON 

Administrative Control 

ASUPT 

OSW Active Duty for 
Special %brk 

AEF 

Air Eapcditionary Force 

AETC 

Air EduiatKiii and 
Training Command 
(furmcrly ATC) 

AFA 

Air Force Association 

AFB 

Air Force Base 

AFGSC 

Air Force Global Stnke 
Command 

AFiPPS 

Air Force bitegtaied 
Personnel and Pay System 

AFRC 

Air Force Reserve 
Command 

AFSC 

Air Force Specialty Codes 

AFSPC 

Air Force Space 

Command 

AFFOR 

Air Force forces 

AFMC 

Air Force Nfnenel 
Command 


AROC 

Air Force Total 

Ownership Cost 

AGR 

Active Guard and Reserve 

ALS 

Airman Leadership 

School 

AMC 

Air Mobility Command 

AMDS 

Aerospace Medkrine 
S<)oadron 

Amn 

Airman 

ANG 

Air National Guard 

ANGB 

Atr Nauonal Guard Base 

ANGS 

Air National Guard 
Station 

ADC 

Air Operations Center 

AOG 

Air OperaDons Group 

ADR 

Area of Respaiuibilitv 

APS 

Acnal Port Squadron 

AR 

Air Refueling 

ARB 

Air Resave Base 

ARC 

Air Resave Component 

ARS 

Air Reserve Sution; Air 
Refueling Squadron 

ART 

Air Resave Technician 

ARW 

Air Refueling Wing 

AS 

Airfifi Squadron 

ASD 

Assistant Secretary of 
Defense 


ASD HO/ASA AiMtnnt 5cirmr> 



of Defense lot Homeland 
Defense and Amaica's 
Security AfTairs 

ASOC 

Air Support Opaanons 
Centa 

AT 

Antitrrronsm 

ATC 

Air Traffic Coturol 

ATO 

AirTaskingOftlcr 

ATP 

Air Transport Pilot Rating 
(an FAA term) 


AW 

AiHift Wmg 

AWACS 

Airborne Warning and 
Conriol Sysrera 

8-t 

Rockwell B-1 Lancer, a 
four-engine jet supersonic 
vanable-tweep wing 
bomba 

B-2 

Northrop Grumman B-2 
Spirit, a wing-shaped 
Health bomber 

B-52 

Boeing B S2 

Stratofortress. an eight- 
engine |cc bomber aircraft 

BAH 

Baste Allowance for 
Housing 

BAS 

Baste Allowance for 
Subsittence 

BOG 

Roots on the G round — 
nuinba of days at 
deploy nienc location 

BOS 

Base Dperaiions Suppon 

BRAC 

Base Realignment and 
Closure 

Brig Gon Brigadier General 

BS 

Bomb Squadron 

BW 

Bomb Wing 

BX 

Base Eashangc 

C2 

Command and Control 

C4ISR 

Command. CofiDol, 
Communications. 
Computers. Intelligence, 
Surveillanie. and 
Reconnaissance 

C-5 

Lockheed C-5 Galasy, 
a Urge loar-oiginejcr 
military transport jin.'nft 

CI7 

BocingC'l^ Globemaster 
III. a four-engine yet 
military crampon aircraft 

C23 

Short C-23 Sherpa. 
a small two-engine 
propeller transport ai/vrah 
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C26 

F^itcJiiJd C*26 Mcirolincr. 
a ttftin-turboprop electronic 
surveillance aircrah 

C-27 

Aienu C'27 Spartan, a twin- 

engine turboprop niiliury 
transport airerafi 

C-130 

Lockheed C-130 Hercules, 
a four-engine turboprop 
military trsniport aircraft 

C2P 

Command and Control 
Protection 

CAF 

Combat Air Forces 

CAPE 

Cost Assessment and 

Program F.valnaiion 

Capi 

Captain 

CAS 

Close Air Support 

CBCS 

Combat Communications 
Squadron 

CBRNE 

ChctnicaJ. Biological. 
Radiological. Nuclear, and 
High-Ykid Fsplotivcs 

CBT 

Computer-BiKd Teaming 

CC 

Commander 

CCDR 

Combatant Commander 

CE 

Civil Engineer 

CES 

Civil Engineer Squadron 

CFACC 

Combined Forces 

Alt Component 

Commander 

CMAS 

Command Military 
Allocauon System 

CMSAF 

Chief Master Sergeant of the 
Ail Force 

CMSgi 

ChkfMaster Sergeant 

CNAF 

Component Nujnbcrcd Air 
Force 

Col 

Colonel 

CONUS 

Continental United States 

CRTC 

Combat Readiness I'raintng 
Center 

CS 

Cammimications Sepjadran 


eSAF 

Chief of Stair of rhe Air 

Force 

eSAR 

Combat Search and Rescue 

CV 

Vice Commander 

eVT 

CntKaltty-Vulnerabilicy- 

'nifcai 

DCA 

Defense Cummuntcatioiis 
Agency; Defense 

Cooperation Agiecmenis; 
defensive countcrair; dual- 
capable aircnlt 

DCAPES 

Deliberate and Crisis Action 
Planningand Etecution 
Segments 

DeCA 

Defense Commissary Agency 

DEERS 

Defense Enrollment 

Elipbiliiy Reporting System 

DFO 

Dcsigiuicd Federal OlEccr 

DMAG 

Deputy's Management 
Advisory Group 

DMDC 

Defense Manpower Data 
Center 

DOC 

Designed Operational 
Ca|sabiUty 

DoD 

Department of Defense 

DPS 

Defense Planning Scenarios 

DSCA 

Defense Support to Civil 
Authorities 

DSN 

Dciimse Switched NctwoHc 

DTAC 

Dctcnsive Tactics 

EADS 

Eistem Air Defease Sector 

ECM 

Electronic Counter Measure 

EMAC 

Emergency .Management 
Assistance Compact 

EDO 

Explosive Ordnance Disposal 

ESGR 

Employer Suppon Group for 
the Giurd and Reserve 

EW 

Electronic Warfare 

F-4 

.McDonnell Douglas F-4 
Phantom II, a two-seat, twin- 
engine jet fighter 


FtS 

McDonnell Douglas F-15 
Eagle, a turin-enginc jet 
fighter 

F-16 

General Dytumirs F- 16 
Fighting Falcon, a single- 
engine jet lighter 

F-22 

Lockheed Martin F-22 
Raptor, a twin-engine jet 
multirole lighter 

F-3S 

Lockheed Mattin F-3S 
Lightning 11. a singlc'cnginc 
jet multirole fighter 

FAA 

Federal Aviation 
Administration 

FACA 

Federal Advisory Committee 
Act 

FCOM 

Flight Crew Operations 
Manual 

FEMA 

Federal Emergency 
Management Agency 

FFRDC 

Fedcrallv Funded Research 
and Development Center 

FGC 

Flight Guidance Computer 

FS 

Fighter Squadron 

FSS 

Force Support Scpiadtun 

FTU 

Formal Training Unit 

FW 

Fighter Wing 

FY 

Fiscal Year (October I to 
September 30 for the US. 
Guvemmcni) 

FYOP 

Future Years Defense 

Program 

Gen 

General 

GItSR 

Global Integrated 

Intelligence. Surveillance, 
and Reconnaissance 

GMD 

Group .Manning Document 

HAF 

Headquarters Air Force 

HUMINT 

’ Human Intelligence 

ICAM 

Irulrvidual Cost Assessment 
Model 

IC8U 

Intercontinental Ballistic 
.Missile 
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IDA Institute tor Detente 

Analytes 

IDT Inactive Duty ‘rraining; 

Indivtclual Drill Training 

IG ImpcctorGcncral 

IMA individual Mobiiizanon 

Augmenicc 

10 Informaiinn Operatioiis 

IP InsiTucfot Pilot 

IS Intelligence Squadron 

iSR Intelligence. Surveillance. 

and Reconnaissance 
JB MDL joint Base .McGuirc-Dix- 
Lakchufst 

JFACC Joint Forces Air Component 
Commander 

JMO Joint Manning Document 

JOA Joint Operations Area 

JP Joint Publication 

JROC Joint Requirements 

Ovcrnght Council 
J-STARS Joint Surveillance Target 
Attack Radar System 
JTAC Joint terminal Air 

Controller 

KC*10 McDonnell Douglas KtO 
Extender, a threc>vngin< jet 
military transport and aenal 
refueUngaircrait 

KC*46 Boeing KC'*l6. a military 

aerial rcluelingand transport 
jet airenUi based on the 767 
jet airliner 

KC'135 Boeing K- 1 3$ Stratotankcr; 

loui-aigmc jet military aerial 
rciuctiog airmR 

lIMFAC limiting factor 

LOX Liquid Oxygen 

LRS Logistics ReadiiKH 

Squadton 

UCol Lieutenant Colonel 

U Gofl Lieutenant General 


UAF Mobility Air Forces 

Maj Mayor 

Maj Gan .Major General 

MAJCOM Major Command 

MAP Military Assiitance Program 

MC-12 Medium to low altitude 

iwin-ciirboprup ISK aircraA 

MEOC Mobile Emergency 
Operation Center 
MILCON Military Construction 
MLR Management Level Review 

MOB Mobiloation 

MOS Maintenance Operations 
Squadron 

MPA Miliury Pcrwiuici 

Appropnaiton 

MPF Military Personnel Flight 

MQ-1 General Atomics MQ- 1 

Predator, a remotely piloted 
ai remit 

MQ'9 General Atomics MQ*9 
Reaper, a remotely piloted 
aircraii 

MSG Mission Support Group 

MSgt Mastet Sergeant 

MSS Mission Suppor Squadtonc 

MWR Morale. Weilarc. and 

Rccrcacion 

MXG Mamicnancc Group 

NAF Numbered Air force 

NCSAF National Commission on the 
Srrunurc of the Air Force 
NCO Non-Commissioned Officer 

NCOA Non Commissioned OlHcer 
Academy 

NDO Nuclear DctmcsKC 

Operatiuns 

NGAUS National Guard Association 
of the United States 

NGB National Giurd Bureau 


NMS 

National Military Strategy 

NORAO 

North Amcncan AertHpacc 
Defense Comitund 

NSS 

National Security Strategy 

O&M 

Operations and .Mamienance 

OCO 

Overseas Contingency 
Operations 

OCONUS Outside the Continenol 
United States 

OEF 

Operation Endurmg 

Freedom 

OG 

Operations Group 

OIF 

Operanon Iraqi Freednm 

OMIT 

Operational Mentor and 
Liaison Team 

OPCON 

Operational Control 

OPR 

Office of Primary 
Reipontibility: Officer 
Performance Report 

OPSEC 

0(>craiions Security 

OPTEMF 

' Operating Tempo 

OSD 

Office of the Secretary of 
Defense 

OSS 

Operations Support 

Squadron 

OT&E 

Opcratiorul Tat and 
Evaluation ; Organiae. Tram, 
and Equip 

OTS 

Officer Training School 

PAA 

Primary Assigned Aiirrah 

PACAF 

Pacific Air Foitc 

PCS 

Permanent Change of 

Station 

PERSTEMPO PerMinncI Tempo 

PJ 

Paratcscue 

PMAI 

Primary Mnuon Airerah 
Inventory 

PME 

Professional Military 
Education 

POl 

Petroleum. Oil. and 
Lubricants 
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POM 

Program Objectives 
Memorandum 

POTUS 

President of the United 

States 

PPBE 

Planning, Prugrammmg. 
Budgeting, and F.iccutton 

PRP 

Penonnel Reliabiltiv 

Program 

QRMC 

(.^adrenntal Review of 
Military Compensation 

RC 

Reserve Component 

RDT&E 

Research, Development. Test 
& Evaluanon 

REA 

Reserve Enlisted Avsucutton 

RED HORSE Rapid Engineer 

Deplorable Heavy 
Operational Repair 
Squadron Engineers 

RFF 

Request for Forces 

RFP8 

Reserve Fotces Policy Board 

RIF 

Rcduaion in Force 

ROA 

Reserve Orttcen Association 

ROTC 

Resa ve OiRcers* Training 
Corps 

RPA 

Remotely Piloted Aircrali 

RQ-4 

Sinrihrop Grumman RQ*4 
Global Hawk, a remotely 
piloted aircralt 

RQ-170 

Lockheed Martin RQ. 170 
Sentinel, a remotely piloted 
aircnit 

RQS 

Rescue Squadron 

ROW 

Rescue Vi'ing 

SAD 

Sutc Active Duty 

SAM 

SurhKc to All Misstic 

SAR 

Search and Rescue 

SCMR 

Strategic ChoKcs and 
Management Review 

SOP 

Strategic Distribunnn 
Platform 

SECAF 

Secretary of the Air Force 


SFS 

Security Forces Squadron 

SlEP 

Service Life Eetenvion 
Program 

SMSgt 

Senior Master Sergeant 

SOCOM 

Special Operations 
Command 

SOPS 

Space Operations Squadron 

SOS 

Squadron OfHcer School 

SOW 

Special Operations Wing 

SPO 

Specialty Progtam OiRce 

SrA 

Seniur Airman 

SSgt 

Staif Sergeant 

STS 

Special Tjctks Squadrun 

STU 

Secure Telephone Unit 

SUPT 

Spcculiicd L'ndergraduaie 
Pilot Training 

SVTC 

Secure Video Telephone 
Conference 

SW 

Space Wing 

T‘38 

Northrop T-58 Talon, two- 
seat. twin-engine jet trainer 

TACAIR 

Tacocal Air 

TACON 

Tactica] Control 

TAG 

The Adjutant General 

TOY 

Temporary Duty 

TFI 

Total Force tnicgration 

TO 

Technical Order 

TOA 

Total Obligational Auihonty 

TR 

Traditional Reservist 

TRW 

Training Wing 

TSgi 

Technical Sergeant 

HHS 

Trainees. Transients. 

Holdeev and Students 

HP 

Tactics, Tcchniqucv and 
Procedures 

T-X 

Designation for a two- 
teat fast jet trainer under 
development 


U2 

lasckhecd U-2 Dragon Ladv. 
a single-engine, high-flying 
reconnaiiurwc aircraft 

UCI 

Unit Compliance Inspection 

UPT 

Undergraduate Pilot 

Training 

USAF 

United States Air Force 

USAFA 

US. Air Force Academy 

USAFE 

US. Air Forces Europe 


USAFRICOM U.S. A/fKa 0>nuiund 

USCENTCOM US.Crmrii 
Command 

USOlPARf Under Secretary of 

Dr^nw For Ptrtonnei 
atrd Rcadinc>» 


USERRA Unilbrmcd Services 
Employment and 
Reemployment Rights Aa 


USEUCOM 

US. European 
Command 

USNORTCHOM 

US. Northern 
Command 

USPACOM 

US. Pacific 
Command 

USSOUTHCOM 

US. Southern 
Command 

USSOCOM 

U.S. ^ciai 
Operations 
Command 

USTRATCOM 

U.S. Strategic 
Cummand 

USTRANSCOM 

U.S. Transportation 
Command 

UTA 

Unit Training Assemblv 

UTC 

Unit Type Code 

vPCGR 

Virtual PcTvinnd Center 
Guard Reserve 

WADS 

>Xestctn Air Defense Sector 

WG 

>X'ing 
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APPENDIX J 

SELECTED STATUTES AND POLICIES 


Command Structure and Headquarters 


10 U.S.C. $175— Reserve Forces Policy Board. 

• Lstabiivhcv the Reverve Forces Policy Board. 

• Secalso IOU.S.C.^10501 ibrhinctiont.meinbcnhip. 
aiid organiucioo of the Reserve Forcer Policy Board. 

10 t>.5.C. $101'’*!— Air Force Reserve Command (AFRC). 

• Subsection (a) estabbdicr the AFRC u a separate 
command of the Air Force. 

• Subfcction (b) enablidtes the Chief of Air Force 
Rescn'c as also holding the position of Commander ot 
ihc AFRC- 

• Subrcction {c)( I ) rc<)uircs Secrciarv of the Air Force 
to dssij^n to the AFRC all Air Force Reserve forces 
vtaiioned in CONUS ereepi those assigned to the 
Combatant Commandeis for special opcraikms foKct. 

1 U US.C. $ 10201 — AuUcant Secretary of Defense for 
Reserve Affairs. 

• In accordance wirh lOlXS.C.^ t38(b)(2). the 
Autsunc Secretary of Dctenie for Reserve Affairs is the 
DoD official with responsibibiy for the supervision of 
Reserve Component affairs. 

10 LLS.C. ^10203— Reserve affairs: designation of general 
or flag officer ofcach armed force. 

• Permits Secretary ofthc Air Force to designate an 
Air Force general officer to be directly responubie for 
reserve affairs to the Chief of Staff of the Air Fuax 

10 U.S.C. $8038— Office of the Air Force Reserve: 
appointment of Chief. 

• Subsection (a) evtafaliihes an Office of the Air Force 
Reserve within the Deparanent of the Ait Force. 
SubvecaoQ (a) also evrablishci that Office of Air Force 
Reserve u headed by a chief who is the adviser to the 
Chief of Staff on Air Force Reserve matters. 

• Sabsectioo (b) requires the President to appoint, with 
•dvKc and consent of the Senate, (he Chief of Air 
Force Reserve from AFR general officers with u least 


10 years ofcommmioncd «rvKC in the Air Force. 

• Subseetiun (e)(1) permits (he Chief of the Air Force 
Reserve to be appointed far a period of four years with 
a potential rcappomtineot lor an additional four'Vcar 
pefiod- 

• Subseaion (c)(2) pcmiicsthc Chief of the Air Force 
Reserve to hold the grade of lieutenant general. 

• iOU.S.C.$l02ll — Poliaes and regulations: 
participation of Reserve uificers in pteparaaon and 
adminbtraiion. 

• Each armed force shall have odieers of Its Rcicrve 
Components on active duty (except for training) u the 
teat of government and at headquarters responsible for 
Reserve alfiun. The statutory purpose is to participate 
in preparing and admmmcnng the policies and 
regulations affecting the Reserve Component- 

10 US.C. $10301 — Reserve Forces Policy Board. 

• Establishes the Reserve Forces Policy Board withm the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

• Sets forth membership and organiratton requirements 
as well aa matten within the Board's purview. 

10 US.C. $10305 — Air Force Reserve Forces Policy 

Committee. 

• Establishes the Air Reserve Forces Polky Commiuec 
within the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force 

• Sets forth organication of the Committee and general 
matters within its purview. 

10 US.C. $10501— National Guard Bureau. 

• Establishes the National Guard Bureau within the 
Department ofDefcmc- 

• Sets forth thepurposesuf (he National Guard Bureau- 

10 US.C. $10502— Chief of the National Guard Bureau: 

appointnicnt: adviser on National Guard matters: grade; 

succession. 

• Establishes appointment process and requirements for 
the Chief of (he National Guard Bureau- 

a AlsocstablishcsduncsoVtfaeChicfofthcNatiorut 
Guard Bureau. 
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ID U.S.C. $10503 — Fufictiuns ofNitiniMj Giurd Bureau: 
charter. 

• Re<]uire< (he creation of the National Guard Bureau 
charter to art fonh the full tcope ot the dutict and 
activities of the Bureau. 

• Delmcates matters within the scope uf the duties and 
activitiesofthc Bureau. 

10 U.S.C. $1050" — National Guard Bureau: assignment of 
otRcrn of Active or Reserve Components. 

• Pennits the President of the United Stales to assign to 
duty m the Bureau as many Active or Reserve oHicen 
of the Army or Atr Force as considered necessary. 


AVI IO'205->-Availability of key headquarters Air Force 
personnel and Major Command Commanders. September 
27. 2010. 

• Requires Headquarters. US. Air Force (HQUSAF) 
key pcTsunncI and major command (MAJCOM) 
commanders to keep HQUSAF informed of their 
location and identify any designated alternates when 
icavuig his or her permanent duty station. 

• Contains tables of Kev Headquarten Personnel aivd 
MAJCOM Commaoders. 

■,, it ■ 

DoDD 5015.77— National Guard Bureau. Mas 21, 2008. 

• F.itablnhcs DoD policy for and dchnes the 
organkution. management, responsibilities and 
functions, relationships and authorities of the Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau. 


Council of Governors 


Ex. Ord. 1 3528 of January 1 1. 2010 (Published at 75 FK 
2053)— Establishment of Council of Governors. 

• Establishes the Council of Governors and sees forth its 
organi/atton. 

• Sets forth participants in Council meetings and issues 
that arc within the Council's pors'iew. 

• Dcparimcnc of Defense Ditectives 


DoD .Manoranduin— State-Federal consultative process 
for prugrammingand budgetary proposals affecting the 
National Guard. February 25. 2013. 

• Secs forth DoD policy that DoD and the sutes. 
temturres. and the District of Columbia, represented 
through the Council of Governors, will engage in a 
sustained process to exchange views, information, 
and advice on programming and budgetary proposals 
aifcaiiig the National Guard. 

• Establishes objectrves and implcmenration in 
consultationt and dialogue bnween the DoD and 
states (through Council of Guvcniors). 


Defense Support for Civil Authorities 
(DSCA) 


10 U.S.C. $372 — Use of military equipment and ladltiJcs. 

• Permits The Secretary of Defense to make available any 
DoD equipment, base facility or research facility to any 
Federal. State, or local civilian law enforcement official 
for law enforcement purposes. 

10 US.C. $373— Training and advisirqj civilian law 
cnforccmenr officials. 

• Permits the Secretary of Defense to make availaljlc 
DoD personnel to ( I) train federal, state, and local 
civilian law enforcement officials in the operatwn and 
maintenance of equipment and (2) provide 'experr 
advice" to law cnlorccmcm officials. 

10 US.C. $374— Maintenance and operation of 
equipment. 

■ Sets fbnh the purposes tor whkh the Secretary of 
Defense can make DoO personnel available to operate 
DoD equipment tor DSCA purposes. 

10 US.C. $375— Restriction on direct participation by 
military penonnd. 

• Requires (he Secretary ofDcftnsc to prescribe 
necessary reguJaaons to ensure that any activity, 
proviuon of equipment or facility, or assignment 
of personnel docs not include or perrmc duvet 
parikipauon of the Ann); Navy, Air Force, or Manne 
Corps m a search, seizure, arrest, of similar acovity 
unlcss otherwiw authorized by law. 
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10 US.C $376'— SuppQft b not to Ajvcncly aflcct mUiury 
pKparcdncts. 

• DSCA »uppon, aciivUiet, provision »( c(|uipnicm or 
iacilitks. or wignmcnt of personnel is prohibited if 
provision of (h«t D!>CA support will advenely affect 
the miliury preparedness of the Uniied States. 

10 U5.C. $377 — Rcimbuncnient. 

• A civilian taw enfoKement a|;cney to which DSCA 
iuppoit IS provided IS required to reimburse DoD for 
the costs of chat support. 

■ Contains language on credits for support by N'afintial 
Guard and waiver of rciinburseincni for support under 
32U.S.C.$502(f). 

10 U.S.C. $3110 — Enhancemenc of cooperation with civilian 
law ciiforccmens olBcials. 

• Requires the Secretary of Defense to conduct an 
annual briclingoriaw enforcement personnel of 
each state regarding information, training, technical 
luppori, and equipment and facilities available to 
civilian law enfoivemeni personnel from DuD. 

• Also contains information required to be included in 
the Secretary of Defense's annual briefing. 

10 US.C. $381 — Procuremcni of equipment by State and 
local governments through the Departmeni ofDcrcnscc 
equipment for counter-drug, homeland security, and 
emergency response activities. 

• Requires the Secretary of Defense to establish 
procedures under which states and units of local 
govemincfics may purchase equipment through DoD 
suitable for counier*drug. homeland security, and 
emergency response activiucs. 

• Includes requirements forpurchaaingproccduresand 
requests. 

10 US.C. $382— Emergency aituaiions involving sveapons 
of mass destruction. 

• The Secretary of Defense may authonic DoD 
resources to be u.sed to provide assistance in support 
of U.S. Department of justke activities related to 
an emergency situation involving a weapon of mass 
destruciion. 

• Dehnes "emergency utiuuion involving a weapon of 
mau destruction'' and forms of assistance permirted 
under this section. 


Duty Statuses and Definitions 


10 use $ 101 — Dehnicions. 

• Define* vanoiii duty statuses for military personnel. 

• Defines ‘full'time National Guard duty." (Sec also 32 
U.S.C. $ 101(19) fur corresponding National Guard 
sccrHjn.) 

• Define* "active Guard and Reserve duty." but docs not 
include supfsurt of Active Component units assigned 
to tram with or be trained by Reserve Component 
personnel. 

10 U.S.C. $10216— Military technicians (dual status). 

• Define* dual-statua military technician and their duties 
and matiagcmcm. 

• Docs not contain language for support of Active 
Component units assigned to train with ur be trained 
by Reserve Component personnel. 

1(1 US.C. $10217— Non-dual status icchnkuns. 

• Defines non-dual status technicians and their 
employment opportunities and personnel caps by 
component. 

10 U.S.C.$I23I0 — Reserves: for orgaitiring, 

adminiiicting, Reserve Components. 

• Dues not contain language for support of Active 
Component units assigned to irain with or be trained 
by Reserve Component personnel. 

1 0 US.C. $ 1 23 1 4 — Reserves: any kind of duty. 

• A member of a Reserve Component who is on active 
duty other than for iraining may. under regulatioru 
prescribed hy the Secretary concerned, be tlcuiled or 
assigned to any duty auihuriacd by law for member* of 
the Aenve Component for the Air hsree. 

10 US.C. $12318— Reserves on active duty: ducks; 

funding. 

• ^tablishes Reserve (Component duties while on 
active duty os those contained within the applicable 
mobilization authority. 

• Establishes authorities imdcr which funding will be 
available for the pay and allowances of Reserves. 

32 US.C. $101 -Definitions. 

• Defines active duty for National Guard 

• Defines "full-time National Guard duty* (Sec 10 
US.C, $ 10l(d)(S) forcorresponslingicciion.) 
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32 U.S.C. $328— AcUve Gtuni an<I Reserve dun': 

Governor's authority. 

• l>oes not contain language including support of Active 
Component uniu auigned to train nvth or be trained 
by Reserve Component personnel. 

32 U..S.C. $S02 — Rctfuired drills and field exercises. 

• Conuins language permitting a member of the 
National Guard to be ordered to perform training or 
Ollier durv in addition to what u set lorth in subsccbon 
(a) of the iutucc. 

« Contains examples ot training or other duties 
permitted to be performed by the National Guard 
under this section. 

32 U.S.C. Technicians: cmploymcni. lue, status. 

• Does not contain language riKlading support of Active 
Component units autj^ed to train with or be trained 
by Reserve Component personnel. 


A FI 36*21 32V2— Active Guard/Reserve (AGR) Program. 
• Sccaon 2.9. Deployment of ACRs. Docs not include 
in the AGR duties langtuge permuting support of 
Active Component units who train or deploy with 
Reserve Component units or personnel 


End Strength 


AWr.- hid Srrthgrh Uvelt dlunonnuntd unihin NM> 0 tut 
titfriM AuthmiMitn Aa frr (MbfixM yw. 

10 U.S.C.$ 1200 1— Authorised strengths: Reserve 
Components. 

10 U.S.C. $12002— Authortred strengths: Array and Air 
Force Reserve Components, exclusive of members on active 
duty- 

10 U.S.C. $12003 — Auihurucd strengths: commissioned 
oriicers in an active status. 

10 U.S.C. $12004— Strength in grade: Reserve general lUid 
Rag officers in an active status. 


10 L'.S.C. $12003— Strength in grade: commissioned 
olficcrs in grades below brigadier general or rear admiral 
(lower half) in an active status. 

10 U.S.C. $12006— Sirength limitations: authority to 
waive in time of war or tutional emergency. 

10 US.C. $12008— .3rmy Reserve and Air Force Reserve: 
warrant officers. 

10 US.C. $12009— Army and Air Force Reserve 
Components: temporary increases. 

10 US.C. $1201 1 — Auihuriccd strengths: Reserve officers 
on active duty or on full-cixnc National Guard duty for 
admlniiiraiion of the Reserves or the National Guard. 

10 US.C. $12012 — Authorized strengths: senior enlisted 
members on active duty or on full-time National Guard 
duty for administration of the Reserves or the National 
Guard. 


Funding and Procurement 


10 US.C. $231a— Budgeting for lifc-cyeic cost of aircraft 
for the Navy. .Army, and Air Foret: annual plan and 
certification. 

• Sets forth requiicmenn for procurement plans 
for aircraft and tcemtacs aircrafi covered by theve 
procurement plans. 

10 US.C. $23$— Procurement of contract services; 
specification of amounts requested in budget. 

• Sets forth requirement for the Secretary of Defense 
to include in hb or her annual budget request the 
nunibcn of projected full-time contractor employees 
and amount requested for procurement of these 
servKCs. 

10 US.C. $3"*^ — Reimbursement. 

• See also DSCA section, above- 

10 US.C. $381— Procurement of equipment by sraic and 
local governments through the Department of Defense: 
equipment for counter-drug, homeland security, and 
emergency response activities. 

• See also OSCA section above 
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l)oDD704S.i4— IKc PUnnii^. Programming. Budgeting, 
and Execution (PPBE) process January 25. 2013. 

• Updates enabllUicd policy and a&tigrved 
retponubiliticv for the PPBE procets. 

• Provides PPBE prorcudcvcnptiont and dan release 
resmctKiru. 

• This directive applies to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defen le. the Military Depanmems. the Office of the 
Chairman of (he joint Chiefs of StalT and the Joint 
Stalf. the Combatant Commands, the Office of the 
Inspector General of the Department of Defense, the 
Defense Agencies, the DoD Field Acttvmes. and all 
other organizational enhtset within DoO- 

DoD Memorandum — Stale-federal consultative process 
for programming and budgetary proposals affecting the 
National Guard. February 25. 2013. 

• Sec also Council of Governors section above. 

Human Capital 

Continuum of Service 

10 U.S.C. 5 10213-* Reserve Components: dual 
mcmbcrtliip prohibited. 

• Prohibus any individual from bang part of more than 
one Reserve Component at the same dmc. 

10 U.S.C. ^12103— Reserve Componenu: terms. 

• Sets tbrth icnns under which cniuted members of the 
Reserve Components serve. 

• Includes time required on active duty and the Ready 
Reservc- 

10 U.S.C. $i20l'4 — Reserve Components: transfers. 

• Sets forth ability for a mcmbci of the anned forces to 
transfer into the Reserve Component of that armed 
force. 

• Liraitsability for a member of the armed Kircet to 
tranthrr into the Reserve Component of another 
military branch in lieu of the tranvfemng between 
components of the vame armed force- 

10 US.C. ^12105— Army Reserve and Air Force Reserve: 
transfer from Guard Components. 

• Pcrmiu the Secretary of the AU Force to prescribe 


regulations gavemmg transfer of an enlisted member of 
the Air National Guard of the United Scatev (federal) 
into the Air Force Reserve. 

• Requires consent of govemur or other approprutc tcatc 
authority for the transfer. 

10 U.S.C. 31 2 1 06 — Army and Air Force Reserve: transfer 
to Reserve upon withdrawal as member of National Guard. 

• An enlisted member of the Air Naiioiul Guard 
who ceases to become a Guardsman automatically 
becomes a member of the Air Force Reserve unless also 
diKharged from that component. 

• Upon becoming a member of the Air Force Reserve, 
the enlisted member no longer h a member of the Ait 
National Guard of the United States. 

10 U.S.C. 512108 — Enlisted members: discharge or 
retirement for yean of service or for 1^. 

• Each Reserve enlisted member of the Air Force who is 
in aenve status and has reached athcr maximum age 
Of maxiBium years of service shall be transferred to the 
Rnired Reserve, tf qualified. 

10 US.C. 512214— Officers: Air Force Reserve: transfer 
from Air National Guard of the United States. 

• Anofficcrofthe AirNauonalGiurdafthcUnitcd 
Sutes may be transferred in grade to the Air Force 
Reserve. This requires consent of the governor and 
other appropriate authoheics of the state concerned. 

• Upon becoming an officer of the Air Force Reserve, 
the officer ceases to be a member of the Air National 
Guard of the United Sutes. 


Promotion Boards 


10 U.$.C. 5I4IOI — Cansmii^of selection boards. 

• Selection boards arc convened only (or promotion or 
selective eariy separation. 
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Promotion, Failure of Selection 


10 U.S.C. |627 — Failure ofscJccnon for promotion. 

1 0 U.S.C. $ 1 4$0 1 —Failure of sdcciion for promotion. 

• Addresses iailurcofsclcctton for promotion (ct 
Reserve otficen below the grade ol colonel or those 
rwke failed of selection. 

10 U.S.C. $14503— Discharge of oHiccr* with less than six 
years of commissioned service or found not qualified for 
promotion to first lieutenant or lieutenant (junior grade). 

10 US.C. $14504 — ElTec't of failure of selection for 
promotion: Reserve first lieutenants of rhe Army. Air 
Force, and .Marine Corps and Reserve lieutenants (junior 
grade) of the Navy. 

10 U.S.C. $14505— ERccc of failure of selection for 
promotion: Reserve captains of the Army. Air Force, and 
Marine Corps and Reserve lieutenants of the Navy. 

10 L'.S.C. $14506 — Elfeci of failure ofselcctiun fur 
promutionr Reserve majors of the Army. Air Force, and 
Marine Corps and Reserve lieutenant commanders of the 

Navy. 

10 US.C. $1451 3— Failure of selection Ibr promotion: 
transfer, retirement, or discharge. 


Promotion Timing, Zones, and Opportunity 


10 U.S.C. $14301— Eligibility for consideration for 
promotion: general rules. 

10 US.C $1431 1 —Delay of promotion, involuntary. 

10 U.S.C. $14312— Delay of promotion: voluntary. 

iO L'.S.C. $14315: Position vacancy promotions: Army and 
Air Force Otficers. 


Retirement for Age and Years Of Service 


1 0 U.S.C. $633— Retirement for years of service: Active 
lieutenant colonels and commanders. 

t Contains language requiring Air Force lieutenant 
colonels not on the promotion list to be retired upon 
completion of 28 years of Active commiuioned service. 

10 L'.S.C. $891 1— Twenty yean or more: Active or Reserve 
commissioned officers. 

■ Corresponding statutes for other armed forces are 10 
US.C. $391 1 lArmy) and 10 US.C$6323 (Navy and 
.Marine Corps). 

• Permits trtircmeni of an Active or Reserve 
commibuoned officer with at least 2U years of service. 
10 of which muse have been as an Active commiuioned 
officer. 

10 US.C. $10218— Army and Air Force Reserve 
technicians: conditions for retention: mandatory 
retirement under civil service taws. 

• Sets forth requirements for when an Air Foicc Reserve 
technician loses dual status due to age 

■ Sets (ortli requirements for when a non-dual vtarus Air 
Force Reserve technician is retired. 

10 US.C. $12108 — Enlisted members: discharge or 
retirement for years of service or forage. 

• Requires a Reserve enlisted member on aciivr status 
who has reached maximum years of service or age to be 
transferred to the Retired Reserve or discharged. 

10 US.C.$l2i08 — Fnlisced members; discharge or 
retirement for years of service or fur age. 

• Requires a Reserve enlisted member on active status 

w ho has reached maximum yean of Krvicc or age to be 
transferred to the Retired Reserve or diK'hargcd. 

10 US.C. $12646— Commissioned Officers: retention 
of after completing 18 or more, but les* than 20, years uf 
service. 

10 US.C. $14509 — Separation at age 62: Reserve officers 
in grades below brigadier general or rear admiral (lower 
half). 


10 US.C. $14510— Separation at age 62: brigadier generals 
and rear admirals (lower half). 
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lU ll.S.C. §145 1 1 Wparation at age 64: officer* in grade 
of major general or rear admiral and above. 

10 U.S.C. §14512 — Separation at age 66: officer* holding 
certain otliccv. 

10 U.S.C. §14513— Failure of (election for promotion: 
transfer, retirement, or discharge. 

10 U.S.C. §14514 — Discharge or retirement for yvarsof 
service or after selection for early removal. 

10 US.C. §145 1 5— Discharge or retirement for age. 


Selective Continuation and Retention 


1 0 U.S.C. §637— Selection of regular officers for 
continuation cm active duty. 

10 US.C. § 1 2308— Retention alter becoming qualified for 
retired pay. 

• Permits any person who has qualified for retirement 
pay to be retained on active duty or in the servKc ol'a 
Reserve Component. Retention may be done with the 
consent of the individual Airman and by order of the 
Scireury concerned. 

10 U.S.C. §14701- Selection of officers for ennttnuation 
on the Reserve aciivr-statut list. 

Total Force Management 

General Policy 

to US.C. § 1 29a— General policy for total force 
management. 

• Provides the Secretary of Defeme with authority to 
establish policies and prtKcdufcs for mix of military, 
civilian and contractor personnel. 

• Requires use of certain planning documents and 
inventorv in skrtcrmining total force mn. 

ID US.C. §194— Limiutionson personnel. 

• Caps total numbers of armed forces and civilian 
employees assigned or detailed to Defense Agencies 


and Department of Defense Field Acrivitics, both at 
headquarters and other support levels. 

10 US.C.§I0I02— Purpose of Reserve Components. 

• Describes purpose ofRcscrve Components as 
providing trained units and qualified persons available 
for attive duty in the armed forces under certain 
circumstances. 

10 US.C. §10103— Basic policy for onkr into federal 
service. 

• Sets forth basic policy for ordenng Title 10 Reserve 
tbrccs and Title 32 status National Guardsmen into 
active duty. 

10 US.C. §12.401 — Reserve Components generally. 

• Sets forth circumstances under which Reserve forces 
may be ordered into active duty. 

1 0 U.S.C. § 1 2302- Ready Reserve. 

• Sets forth cirsumstanccs under which Ready Reserve 
may be ordered into active duty. 

10 US.C. §12304— Selected Reserve and certain 
Individual Ready Reserve members: order to active duty 
other than during war or national emergency. 

• Sen fonh authonty and ciraimstances under which 
the Selected Reserve and Individual Ready Reserve 
members may be ordered into active duty. 

10 US.C. §123044— Army Reserve, Navy Reserve, Manne 
Corps Reserve, and Air Force Reserve: order to active duty 
to provide assistance in response to a ma|or disaster or 
emergency. 

• Sets forth authority and limitations for when Air Force 
Reserve may be ordered mto active duty following a 
Governors request for federal .issiscancc pursuant to 
the Stafford Act. 

10 LIS.C. § 1 2304b— Selected Reserve; order to active 
duty for preplanned missions in support of the Combatant 
Commands. 

• Sets forth authonty and limitations for when Selected 
Reserve may be ordered into active duty to augment 
anivc forces for a preplanned mission in support of a 
Coinbaunc Command 

10 US.C.§12306-StanJby Reserve. 

• Secs forth circumstances under which 3undby Reserve 
may be ordered into active duty. 
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10 US.C. M2307 — Retired Re»enc. 

• Sen forth cireMnuiancet under which a member of the 
Retired Reterve may be ordered into aaive duty. 


Military Discipline 


10 U.S.C. — Uniform CodeofMilitao JuMicc. 

• *lhe UCMJ courtt-martial have juriidiction over 

certain categories of airmen, including: 

• Active Component service members, including 
those awaitingdischarge. inductees, and retirees; 

• Aviation cadets: 

• Members of the Air Force Reserve, including 
activated RcKrvistt. traditional part-time Reservists 
performing cither full-time active duty for a 
ipcciflc period or inactive duty training, or retirees 
receiving hospitaliution from an armed force: 

• Fersons Krving with or accompanying an armed 
force in the field in a time of declared war or 
contingency operation; and 

• Air National Guard service members only when in 
Federal servKC. 


32 US.C. $326— Couru-martial of National Guard not in 
federal service: composition, jurisdiction, and procedures. 

• When the Air National Guard is not in federal service, 
it is subject to separate Title 32 courts-martial. Title 
32 couns-martial arc like UCMJ courts-martial for 
Air Force service members as to forms and procedures. 
Where they are different is in punishment by the laws 
of the respective states instead of those prosenbed by 
the UCMJ courts-martial system. Additionally. State 
systems do not provide for automatic post-tnal review 
of convictions, as does the UCMJ. 
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APPENDIX K 

CORE FUNCTION BALANCE 


FIGURE r- Current Component Share of Total Manpower by Core Function 
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FIGURE 8: Example of Alternative Core Function Mix from 65%:357o AC:RCto58%:42% AC:RC 
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malnlenance. security forces. (CBM 
l>elo support, and (>omb loaders (ACS), 
could be shifted. 
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RC forces shifted to GPA 
are already accustomed 
to rotational operations 
and units and IndlvIcMls 
can play an increased 
role. e.g. long-range strike 
missions (B*i) 
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Air Supcrionty ; Savings dmvcil 
Irom the i-Wing construct allosvi a 
chih on.87S. 

Global Precision AtTxk: Savings 
derrved from the i-Wtng and 
spcciRc force redistributions, such 
as bomb loaders, results in a shift 
of 5.^SO; ini'luded would be the 
reassignment of the &- 1 to the 
Air Force Reserve, to prepare (or 
concurrent propottiorsal fielding 
of Long-Range Strike Bomber, and 
500 to Special Operations. 

Global Integrated ISRt A sttialJ 
percentage shift of .5,875 Oflensive 
Cyber Operations (OCO)-iypc 
intel and data analysis positions. 
Command and Control: no change. 


Personnel Recovery: no change. 
Building Partnerships : A shift of 
250 for training development and 
partner education. 

Education and Training: Additional 
and significant con savings, as well 
as the shift of some pilots to the 
Active Component operational 
force can be accomplished by the 
shift of 3.725. 

Space Supcnaricy: A small shift of 
1.125 to the Reserve Component in 
areas suited for 24/7 augmentation. 
Cyberspace Soperiority: Some 
additional con savings could be 
realized by incorporating 450 of 
the planned Cyber growth in the 
Reserve Component. 

Rapid Global Mobility: Savii^s 


derived from the i-Wingcoimruct 
allosvs additional shift of 3,800. 
Agile Combu Support: A force 
redistribution retains the Air 
Force's capacity by the shift of 
14,100 (cxam|dct include NDO 
bomb loaders). 

Special Uperaiions; A smaU grossih 
of i.OOO in the RcKrvc Component 
of which 5<X) would be shifted. 
NiKlcar Deterrence Operations: 
Rife with new Rcserst Component 
mix opportunities: as many as 2,500 
NDO positions could be shUied 
(missile maintenance. ICRM 
helicopter support, security forces, 
and some B-52 operations and 
support) 
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APPENDIX L 

ADVANCED DECISION SUPPORT TOOL 


Th« tuning point for the ADST was previous inatym 
and graphical design developed by AF/A9 to inform and 
illustrate Air Force force scruaure decisions in the FY13 PB 
submission. 

The Advanced Decision Support Tool (ADST) is a 
model which can analyte and evaluate future force structure 
alternatives baKd on vanous data inputs of the decision 
matter s choosing. The ADST u specifically designed to 
inform cost and equipment inventories, as well as AC/RC 
mix decisions. This is a decision suppon tool and is not 
intended to provide decision makers with final optimued 
solutions. Rather, it can rapidly calculate and portray a range 
of feasible decision options for force structure and policy 
decisions based on variable inpuu. 

A key feature of the ADST is the design format that 
allows for a varkry of variable inpuo that arc scalable with 


'sliders' to dynamically visualize the changes to cost as a 
result of manipulating the input variables. F.xamplc input 
variables used by the NCSAF staff svere force structure, crew 
ratios, and readiness factors. ThcK variables provnled the 
groundsvork for the tool's analytic calculations. The ADST 
allows decision-makers to consider numerous alternatives to 
meet reduced budget funding levels, such as adjusting the 
crew ratio, changing readiness, or modifying the dwell period, 
singularly or collectively: alt variables are linked to overall 
cost to the enterprise and arc displayed in real time. While 
data sources arc of the user's choosing, data sources used by 
the NCSAF staff include, but are not limited to. open source 
information. AFTOC data. ISC assumptions and AFl 65- 
503 references. 

Following are pktonal representations of the ADST. along 
with narrative dcKiiptions of its use. 
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FIGURE 9: Cost Calculator and Rotational Capacity 
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FIGURE 10; Rotationsl Demand Impacts on Force Mix 
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FIGURE n: Cost Calculator and Rotational Capacity 
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FIGURE 12; Rotational Demand Impacts on Force Mix 
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APPENDIX M 

NCSAFWAR GAME 


l'urfK»c 

Tim W4r game wa» dcugttcd lo provide ilic Cutfimikvionerr 
)V»th inMght into itnioi under their contHieratKin through a 
run:c planning game. In ihutcminargame. Commititoncn 
and StaFF ptaym prugrc«*ed through a Kriei of challenging 
dcatinm that vfrte intended to rmal planning rewIts and 
impiemennnon ddfiLuitica of alternative force itructurci. 
irUitrmmgCommiuioneri on how to balance the equation 
lictwecn the CQ»t of preparing Ibr an uncenatn future 
and the ndiof nut doing w .Ana remit of ihu war game. 
Commrivioncti touk awajr a sharper understanding of the 
policy choices they conudered, a more ngorous analytic 
a*se»ment of the implicatiom of their emerging 6nding>. 
and a more credible basis upon which to articulate their 
iccommcndations. 

Obteetives 

■ AAen the advantages and disadvantages of contending 
approaches to the funirt structure of the Air Force; 

• Identify currem policies, proccdutn. pracilcn and 
legisbfion that need to clunge in order to make the future 
scTuetureot' the Air Fotce moct elFective; 

• Understand stakeholder interests in the future structure 
of the Air Force and assess their likely responses to the 
Cnnimiaiions' findings and recommendationi. 

This svargamc focused on the Implications of potential 
changes tti the force structure mix among the three 
cumpunenu (Active. Reserve and Air National Guard) across 
and within the range of Air Force capabilities. It did not 
aim to focus on other obtcctivcs sumenmes wai>gamcd such 
as campaign outcomes, instiruoonal revolutionary change, 
mafor investment portfolio rcbalancmg, lucurc warfighring 
operational and organisational concepts, or Joint Capabilities 
Analysis. The game design did, however, seek to reveal 
poientiaJ strengths and weaknesses to force planning changes 
char affected those factors throi^ additional post*game 
tcvKw. research and analysts. An additiona] objective of the 
g.unc was ni evaluate poimrial repeatable ticcision support 
processes for either further evaluation. posl>Commicsion 
change implcmenutkm, or furure evaluation of potential 
choscei for the ocher Services. 


Concept 

The Commitsioncfs expressed a strong preference to conduct 
a war gartsc cmcisc as a way to provide a rigorous and 
repeatable process in evaluate force structure decisions. 

In seeking 4 sv«y to ngoroush' test any potential reorganired 
Air Force force strueture. the Research staff discuised future 
sccunry and orgamoariun trends with the Office of Net 
Assessment (ONA) and ONA's osseument of war gaming 
best practices- The Center foe Strategic and Budgetary 
As-scssment (CSBA) and CSBA agreed to support the 
Commiwion's scnsinar-itylc war gome svich their Ftirtfalio 
Rebalancing Tool which has beers applied to a number 
of DoD decision-making proccssci. The svar game learos 
WTie urged to examine all Air Force enterprise areas for the 
poccnriol hir change, mcluding infrastructure, human capital 
tnanagcnicni. and operating costs. CSBA stalf also acted as 
team advisors and force structure experts dunng the game. 

The NCSAF Force Structum War game was designed 
for two sragev The lint stage was a planning cmcisc in 
which three teams each developed a KMnirce-constnincd 
Ait Force over the 2U I S-2UZ3 planning period. A key 
assumption given to all three teams was that the current 
budget environment svould remain constrained. In the 
second stage, the icatru played the role of the Air Force 
os force provider to the COCOMs. who hod competing 
requirements, in a demanding scenario that occurred in or 
about 20 1 8 . AcioilS both events, the independent variable of 
micrest was force structure, whik (he dependent variables 
were cost-cfTcctivimess and inissinn-cfTcctnencsv. Flayers were 
provided analytic tools to enable diem to build their assigned 
force structure by manipulating a set of iiinirol vanabics chat 
enabled eosced force ttruciure choices 
Avsumptinns 

• Resources available were constrained by BCA and 
Sequestration in accordance with the most ttreering 
forecast developed by CAPE in the counc of the Srrategk 
Choices Management Review (SCMR). 

• Each altctnauvc foeve structure sonsidcred was 
boKd upon the FY 1 5 Alccrtutive Program Objective 
.Mcmorandiun (FT' 15 Alt POM) as a starting point. 

• Compensation changes did not begin to produce 
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•tgriifirant liivftl cfTccts (at ServKC budgm during the 
gjme planning honiun. 

• Current bawng inl'niuructurc muu be ouuiiuned ^br 
the near term, but adiUMmenu cnuld be coruidcred in 
order to adapt to force trrueturc rhanget m fumir yearv. 
Team* could vary the ctattoning of' (wev but cuuld not 
cloK batet nor reap the fiKal payoff during their planning 
honaon. 

• Toul Air Force End Strength at the beginning of the 
exerciac would be contutent with FYtS Alt POM Icvdi. 

• Ecomimic influencev on lecrvtiimg and retention wai 
denved bv Game Control bated on an economic fbrecait 
that pretumed steady but stnw growth over thr* nme 
penod- 

• Invert the planning (saradigm fur string the force at 
follows; 

• Aisumc AF will continue to uistain readinesis and 
proficiency levels at svhlch Actwe. Guard and Reserve 
units arc held to the tame goals; 

• Assuming I :S Dcploy^To-DwcU ratio for the Reserve 
Cumponents. and 1:2 for the Active Component, 
resuurcr 20% of rhe RC for Full-Time service ro meet 
Day-^'Day Rcijuircmenta on the Air Force. If the 
DTD ratios are changed, resource the RC FuU-T ime 
forces proponitsnacely; 

• Resource to creatively access the remaining 80% uf 
the RC as Traditional Cuard/Rcserve to apply against 
remaining Day-to-Day demands on the Air Force; 

• Assume streamlined authorities maintain or improve 
accessibility as needed; 

• Assess policies and practica needed to sustain 
saifficienc rates of voluniccrism ; 

• Resource the Acovc Component to meet: 

• Kemaming Uay-co-Oay rr<)uifementsi 

■ Additional Support to the Ininrucional Air Force for 
Training, Sehools and seasonmg; 

• All forces ihui planned and programmed would be 
available for surge to Co-To-War, aoess risk agamsi the 
Go-To'War scenarios. 

Basic Design Construct 

One team was instructed to develop a lutuie Air Force with 
an active-reserve Component mu as wis the case for FY 15 
(approximately 65% AC-35% RC). A second uam built a 
future Air Force with a somewhat larger Active Coroponenr 
(75% AC 25% RC). The thitd team prograremed and 
planned for a larger Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard (35% AC - 65% RC). These were analytic consuucts 
and nut to be cimcirued to imply Commissioner preferences 
for any particular force structure. It w'u envtsKmed chat 


the analy its of alternatives may reveal where one or mote 
design may fail, or alternatively that there are no significant 
differences among them. Such outcomes, however 
coitmcnncuitise they may be. were mtcnilcd to provide 
insight, nut final anssvers. These three alternatives were then 
subiected to assetsnsent in a subscsfuent war game event 
Stage 1 was a simulated Air Force Planning Force build. 

Stage 2 was a hypothesraed Crisis Planning Excrcue in which 
the teams acicd as the Force Ihovidcr to meet contending 
Combatant Command requitemmu and other national 
pnoniiev 
Implementation 

• The entire war game svas classified as it applied 
Programming and Planningguidance and mfurraaiion 
cm^yed by the DoD. particularly the clasiified 
Inirgraied Scenario Conttruccs (1SC«) future warfigheing 
sccnanm applied by the CJCS in the Chairman's Strategic 
Seminars. 

• FAC A compliance was enabled by advance notice of 
the Closed Mcctinp fur Events I and 2 as well at the 
classified portion of the horwach. Public coiruDcnt was 
invited in advance of this svar game design , and there 
was an open unclassified war game hoiwash ixpon and 
delibcratmn to which the public was invited. 

• War game was conducted at the Commission s Crystal 
City facility un Dev. 5 ( Force Provider Crisis Planning 
Escrate) and Dee 6 (HotwashV 


Each team built a future Air Force snchin their aciigned 
structure mu among the LDtnponcnts, using more detailed 
rcfourcc and planningguidance to supplement the 
assumptions specified above. In order to fit their planned 
forte structure withm the constraints uf their guidance, each 
learn svas allowed to vary other dimcnsioni such as readineu 
levclv deplny-tn dwcll raciiM. component mix among and 
within core (unctions and mitsion seu. roul capacity available 
within a particular misswn set or cote function (teams could 
opt lu divest a specific MDS so long as the mission cuuld 
be accomplished by other Air Farce capabilities within 
the delineated consirainis. Thu wai a limiting factor to 
exploring alternatives, considenngthat the CSBA Ponfotiu 
Rebalancing Tool used by the teams suppurted the entire 
DoD capaluluies portfolio), mrdiiliiatinn authoriocs and 
human capital management policy and practice The objective 
for each team was to develop a future force structure ihor 
optimiacd cost effectiveness, asdetennined by the reams' 
collective (udgment of capability vs. cost- 
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A Control Team kompfi»r J ol’Ircy analy^u, rctcaidicr), and 
acfigncit CSBA penonnel applied the quantitative bou/KUr«e« 
of the cscfdic and lupponcd the reipcetiN'e analyck 
apptoachci employed by all 3 tcani>. Thii included the oic of 
a dccninn support tool developed by the Air Fi>n;c A9 vtatT 
and (lien mcMlitied by NCSAF Aiulym to pivcm iradc-oITk 
among the control vanablci. The Control Team adjuiced 
(he Portiblio Rebalancing Tool through NCSAF Rewarch 
to meet ipecdie co*t aivumptiunt and allnw Tonit to focui 
on developing a balanced total furre mic aermt tlic range of 
khoiceefor all mufion teuand core funeuom. Rappotteurv 
were a«ignc%l to each team in order to capture the discuukm 
and dccitinn-making dialogue for each team a» well as the 
irucranion with the >rakchnldcrt during the scheduled team 
bricfi and botwach dueuuion. 

In the Capstone event on Dec. 5. each team bnc/ed their 
force structure plan to a panel ofCommissionerr who 
developed their (|ueMions with key sukeholdcn' incercMs 
in tniod. including The Congress. Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Stares (Govemorv Adjutants General. 
Congressional Delegations. Emergency Fieparednevs 
Oireciors, State LcguLiiurcs, Communitiu, etc). Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Secretary of the Air Force. Chief of Staff Air 
Fonc. AsftH'iacions. After reviewing each BlucTcam'f plan. 
Commusinners and SulTheld a horwaih difcusrmn that 
coihrttcd insights gained and iiiMruciiom to the Blue teams 
for preparation hir Stage 2 . 

Analysis 

Upon conclusion of Stage 1 . the Control Team conducted 
an anaJyoi uf the cuit'cffecdvcnrss of cash of the hnal 
force smiccurcs produced bv the three teams, 'fhis aiiaiy^sU 
was guided by the ongoing results oi the Lines of Analysis 
outlined in the Commission s Analysu t^an and documented 
in the Isuic Papcn.Themei and Research Reports. 


Stage Iwasactisu planning nereisc the neat day at the 
strucgii level of conBicu that occur in 2018- The scenario 
employed was adapted from the Chairman's Strat^c Semiiut 
involving a •trcssful crust that rapidly devolves into a multi- 
theater conflict that also requites mainrainrngatiaahle force 
in CONUS fur Humcland Defense events. Sugc 2 was 
tlastifkiJ $/NF. where each team wuuM play the role of she 
USAF as Force Provider to the Combaant Cumroands and 
had available the force strueturc that they had developed 
III Stage l.Each team was presented withabriclingon the 
slatting cundittons ptvtcnted bv the adversary and a set of 
•diudscated Combatant Command requirements that the 
Air Force was directed to meet by rbc Secretary uf Defense 


Control pruvided these icquirements in advance and each 
Team was given an idcnucalsct Qfbricting slides to complete. 
Ulemifyingwhkh forcea would be proposed lo meet each 
requirement and the itmciines that chose tbrecs svould be 
available to the COCOM. Commmsonen organiird their 
questions to focus on stakeholder interest areas. 

Assessment 

On completion of Stage 2, Laimmusioncrs and Staff hekt a 
hoewash to develop an overall assessment nfchc implicacians 
of the war game for Coniimvsioncn' consideration in char 
development of findings, conclusions and recommendations. 
The assenment included conuderation of such issues as: 

• Whether the three components should be integrated into 
a different arrangement. 

• Can the fontu of mobilisation be f urther reduced and 
ratioruliurd- 

• Can additional functions be transferred to the civilian or 
contractor work forces, 

• IniVattructurc implications to force struciute changes 

• What Icgulativc changes may be needed, and 

• What iddition.ll issues were tdentiffcd-by tlic war game 
(impacts upon the Joint Force and the other lierviccs). 

the game control staff and CSBA staff offered the teams 
the fallowing questions to answer as a baseline to aum the 
Commissionen' engagement and exploration of challenges 
encountered: 

• Fur Steady* .State Requirements of the Operationally 
Strewing Case: 

Compared tn the Alicmacive Program Objective 
Memorandum 2015 (FY 15 Alt POM) fntts^ whai is the 
capability / capaaty of your rebalanced fiitteto- 

• Meet geographic COCOMs’ theater presence 
requirements, including prepared to deploy 
requirements f 

• .SubsuTuic hir other Service npabilines that are 
uiMvailabIc to meet COCOM reqncsu (eg., 
Hibsrituic for earner air wings to support presence)? 

• Continue to support limited presence commitments 
m other theaters? 

t Support COCOMs with more robust ffcxible 
deterrent options for two theaters? 

• What are your most significant shottfalls? 

■ What acrioni did you take to offsa / mitigate chew 
shortfalls (force struemre changes, force management 
iniaanvet)? 

■ For <Irius (Surge) Rcqairemrncs of the Operationally 
Stressing Ca*e> 

Compared to the FYI5 Alt POM forcer 

• Importanccofcariywarning? Ability to respond to 
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the KcnATto gfTcn Ittilcor nopnor WAmtng? 

• Importance of mubilizatinn and d^rce of 
mobdiuucin rc<fuircd? 

• Ability of your force to Mi>tain erhu (turge) level of 
clFotc for an cnended (12 month) period of ctme) 

• Ability to rapidly *»wing" between the two 
opcradonal theaiertl 

• In addition to the two contingency operaiioru. 
ability to support an £PP or Luge-tcalc crisis >n the 
Homeland? 

« What arc your most signilicanc shortfalls i 

• What actions did you take to ollsec / miugatc these 
diortfalJs (force uruciurc changes, force management 
iniciattves)? 

Analyus 

On conclusion of Stage 2. an analysts was conducted of the 
m t«ion><lTect ivencss of each of the force stcuctutes produced 
by the three teams. 

• Hotvrarh discussion « After completion of St;^ 2. 
the teams produced a short presentation of their mafor 
findings as well as a recap of stakeholder questions that 
were asked. Each team spent two hours recounting the 
factors driving their decisions and answeting toUow on 
questions. 

• Team Reports • each team ^ent a week writing a repun 
un their war game results after reccivinga repon outline 
icmpUte from the Control learn, assured by CSBA. 

• Findings / Conclusions / Recommendations - using 
the results ofthe war game, the three teams were 
regrouped into teams that supported various drah 
Report chapters and provided draft findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations for consideration by the 
Commissioner. 

Commissioners' t Icam Leader*' Key Insights 

• In general, Commissioners ivanud to better understand 
how recommended changes by the teams could be 
implemented and what a solid estimate of thoK coses 
incurred would be. 

• For a fiirce strueture with less active duty endstrength 
and mure Reserve component endstrength, surge 
requiremenrs that boosted the need for part-time reserve 
component personnel should be studied for statutory and 
policy changes needed to provide the same capabilities 
required by COCOMs in the same timelines. There wss 
not lufTicicnt time to study thoe issues during the war 
game. 


• 65% Active Doty ! 35% Reserve Component Team : 

• Hie team was able to achieve the desired 65/35 AC/ 
RC mu m a cuvuinable. fiscallv-achievablc model 

• 65/35 Air Force iiuinums the current combat 
capability demaoJed by COCOM Commanders 
in order to fly, fight- and win in Air, Space, and 
Cyber^Kc 

• 65/35 Air Force's targeted cues to the O&M budget 
throu^ lowered acceuioiu and reduced training and 
readiness costs allows the AF to maintain it’s status 
quo capability and capacity while mcenng the FY 1 5 
icquatercd funding line 

« Adky/Law/Human Capiul Managauent pruposals 
must .ALt. be met in order to create the environment 
for (hii model to succeed. 

• Leadership must be willing to accept the nsi. 
associated With increasing the as crage age of the 
force, thinning accesuons. and changing our readiness 
paradigm. 

• 35% Active Duty / 65% Reserve Component Team: 

• Force NUnagemcnc Risks: 

« RC may encounter multiple, stmulraneous risks in 
ihouldering many more staff billers, absorbing 2X 
number of ineapenenced pilots, a looming ‘gray 
wave." and VS of RC is full time 

• RC personnel could be seen as 'second dass 
citizens.* not good enough for AC and pocenaally 
resulting in morale decreases, personnel problems 
increase, retention decreases. 

• Emptssyer push back strongly incrcaKS at pace 
with RC participation rates, a real concern already 
for RC Airmen. 

• New forte mil career optioru arc potcnually 
unpopular and damage recruiting, undermining 
the historic AF advantage in attracting the best 
and brightest young people: well-known legacy 
ctamples of morale damage from Human Capital 
poliacs in a closed military system - takes veart or 
decades to recover. 

• Timeline Risks: 

• Long term susuiiubdity 
■ AC feeding RC 

• Recruitment, retention. afiUiation 

• Unintended consequences and sccond/tbud order 
elfixts 

• No suitable models available 

• Timeline: U it possible in 1 FYDPv? 

• Limited available assets Ibr emu maitagemein 

• Future resuurces uncertainty 
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• Opcrjtloiia) RiiJct; 

■ Incrrafcd riik to meet vutgc (MCO) upcnuua(tl 
demand in terms of time 

• Acccuibility of "fir« to light" foteev diflcrenc 
(vk-aming timci w mobilization authomy) 

• Availability of *fir« to fight" |brc«> dilTcrcm 

i larger roraiional force focused on ttcady-staic 
vs. smaller active surge force) |Depcndettt 
uptin where contingency kicks off] 

• Smaller "high*end* capacity may cake longer 
to win the war or sciie iniitativc in one theater 
at well as proluog ability lu adtieve deny in 
vecond theater 

• IncfcaKd ntk of slight degradation in skill and 
ptoficicney of the force 

« Decreased size of the Ktive furee may result m 
temporary decrease in ‘seasoning' ilsroug^iput 
to RC 

• Sequester resulting in both overall Air Force 
1’AI and readiness decline potentially will 
ncgatiscly impact tooch-to>tail rauu in RC 

Active Duty f 45^ Reserve Component Team; 

• Retains the Alt POM I S choices, and increases F'3S 

buys by ) annually 

• Rejslacing 43.242 AC full-timers with 43.242 RC 
part-timers svould; 

• Replace 40K AC FT sving mission support with 
40K RC PT mission support in Associations on 
AC bases (■^450/basc) due to losv deployed usage. 

• Replace 3^42 AC FT In strategic airlili, umken. 
and bombers svitli 3.242 RC PT in Assoclatioru 
on AC bases due to mticion fit. 

■ Buys back flying houn/cnhances readiness with 
--SI.3B annual savings generated by replacing FTi 
witJi PTs 

• Ihe 55MS Team speculated that moving -I3K Mission 
Suppotc perajnncl pnsititini CO part-time Reserve 
Component positions svould also have the following 
force impas'fs.' 

• Maintain or increase Operational Capabilities 
with an increased F-35 buy. 

• Maintain or reduce manpower cutfi through FI* 
to PT conversion. 

• Maintain or increase Readiness by plnsving back 
assumes! Manpower savings. 

• Maintain Capacity with minor avaibbilitysicfisits. 

• Increase DSC A capacity by absorbing additional 
DSC^A missions with new PT force structure. 


• IncreaK service Quality of Life by requiring some 
oettve duty members to move less. 

Better vxnnmunity relations and rccruitmerst/rciention/ 
affiliation through improved active duty si^iliiy and 
inerrosed Reserve Component presence, 
increased Reset sc Comporvent part time service 
OPSTEMPO, 


Due to the time constraints involved, significant amounts 
of potential analysis is snll jircscnt to be explored by fblloss’ 
on rciearch and analysis cHbrts. Die entirety of costing 
out enterprise changes that would need to accompany any 
Mgnifieant force structure and/or human captal polu;v 
shills remains to be explored. This effort could puccnnallv 
avoid deeper cuts to capabilities or readiness and should 
be lupplcmcntcd by a highly capable consulting firm with 
tignificaiu accouniingcxpcrienee assisriiig Urge, global 
curporaiions in conducting internal rcurganiuCMint nr 
mergers. Thu approach is nsM wiihuut precedent as OSD 
and the Jvervices currently cmplov such firms lo discover and 
implement cntcryirise best practices. Ihcdcpih ufknirwlcdgc 
and experience in such efforts bv thcK firrm would likely be 
ihc dllictcnce bet sveen a successful transformation by the Air 
Fane or another Service or Agency, and much more limned 
success if done inremally. Numerous business cate studies 
confirm the probability of success, depending upon the path 
taken. 

Thete wuuld be a lignificant advantage in further evaluating 
altenutivc force structure using a combination of the 
Decuion Support Tool (at generated by the NCSAF sufT). a 
PortftiUn balancing Tool vuch as that provided by C5BA. and 
an enterprise, bock olTiic transformation effort with costed 
options that would be completed with the aasiitance ofa 
qualified L-untultu^ firm. The efforts svould work together 
synergistkally tu pruvidc a deeper understanding of the coin 
of any inuisitsons and efficient ways of reducing support 
costs a* well. This inoduLr appro.vch would complement 
the war game findings and any potential follow on research. 
The Deputy Chief* Maiugemem Officer (DCMO) for DoD 
is the executive agent for DoD management best practices 
and would be well- suited as a supporting office and body of 
knosviedge rcpoiirory for similar rfToru by any Service ur 
Agency. 
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FIGURE 13: Duty Status Comparison Chart 



Title 32 

Title 10 

Command and Control 


Governor 

President 

Funding 

State 

Federal 

Federal 

Mission Types 

State law 

Training and/or other lederally 
euthonied missions within 

CONUS 

Federal Missions and duty 
performed withm 
CONUSAICONUS 

Military Discipline 

State Militafv Code 

Stale Malitary Code 

UCMJ 

Posse Comitatus Act 

Does not apply. iMt state lew mey 
have liciutations 

Does not apply, but state lew may 
have bnwiatioRs 

Applies 

Stafford Act 

Reimbursement 

FEMA teMnbufses muMnutn ol 

7S% to state 

FEMA may reimburse OOD lor 
per diem and (revel lor MA 
performenee, reimbursement for 
P&A under consideration 

Par diem and travel lor 
performance olMA 

Benefits 

Slate lew 

• Federal P&A 

• Fedar al retirement points 

• FTCA 

• ModicsVOisabUiiy 

• Family medical i>30 days) 

•USERRA 

• SCRA (>30 consecutive days 
and lor National Emergency) 

•Death Gratuity 

GeneraRy the same as T32 
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APPENDIX 0 

DISTINCTIONS AMONG HOMELAND OPERATIONS 

H&uRe i«: Is it Defense Support to Civil Authorities (DSCA), 

Homeland Defense (HD), or Homeland Security (HS)? 

THE ANSWER DEPENDS DN EHE OUESTION 


ft) Homeland Security 
Homeland Security /o<uiei 
on preventir)g, preparing, and 
recovering from attack or dlunier. 

Homekittd Security works with 
Homeland Oefettse. OHS Is the lead 
federal ogerKy 
* 


It's Homeland Defense. 
Defense of the sovereign territory, 
air space, and miiltory Installations 
against external threat or aggression 
is Hamelartd Defense. OoO Is the lead 
federal agency 






\ 


If the miffion to 
protect the sir. space. 
Of military installations 
of the U.S.r 


It's Homeland Defense. 
Horrteland Defense is the 
protection of the U.S. 
against ejctemo! threats and 
aggression. DoD is the lead 
federal agency 


Haft ttie 
fovvraifnty of 
lerrHorial integrfty 
of ch« U.S. bten 
comptomlfted? 


tSITDSCA, 




Is il an m(«ina( 
thrMtf 


//If Homeland Security. 
Homeland Security focuses on 
protecting the U.S., reducing 
potential vuineroblllHes and 
damages, and recoving from attack 
ordisaster. DHSIs the lead federal 
agency 


IS the mission to 
prevent or recover 
from an attack? 


r" 


Does the mission 
require support to law 
enforcement? 


If iaw en/onremenr reoufres support and the SecOef 
approves, this con be a DSCA mission. Title lo federal 
forces' response efforts are limited by Ihe Posse 
Comitatus Act. The Nottoaal Guard m Title 33 er State 
Active Duty status may be better suited for these 
missions. Slate Active Duty fortes cm provide slate 
support independent of OoO and SecOtf approval 
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This h not DSCA. 

OSCA is only used wtten local 
copabililies have been exhausted or 




Are local aulhorilies 
able to preoarc lot and 
execute the mission wltti 
r their own capabilities? 






Are local response ' 
capabilities exceeded? 
Have local authorities 
requested the support of 
^ a federal agency? 


This is not OSCA. 

OSCA is only used when 
locat copob/frf/es hove been 
exhausted or exceeded. 


of loss of life, 
human suffering, 
or great property 


damage? 


This is OSCA. 

OSCA con be used for Notional 
Security SpecioJ Events (NSSE)- 
large, planned events such as 
polHkal conventions or Boy Scout 
National lamborees. 


This is OSCA 

OSCA requests must be mode in vaiting 
to be evaluated against the surcriterio 
set Atrih in OoO Directive 3025.16. 
SecDefmust approve all OSCA missions 
and Aiotionof Cuordsmen used in 
Title 32 status. 







Does it meet the 
SecOef approval 
criteria: 1} legality. 
2) lethality. 

3) risk, 4) cost. 

S) appropriateness, 
and 6) readiness? 




This is OSCA. 

DoD Directive joes-tS qives DoD 
offkhls immediate response 
authority to commit any DoD assets 
in support of local authorities under 
r/nminenffy serious conditions for 
up to 72 hours untH the President or 
SecDefcan give approval. 


This Is not OSCA without on 
approved request that meets the 
stondords rn OoD Directive 3025. tS. 
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CHAIR. HONORABLE OENNIS M MCCARTHY. LIEUTENANT GENERAL USMC (RET) 


Dcnnb McCMthy b<gjui h» Mannc 
Cotpt trrvtcc in 1 96^ ju a pUtoon 
leader in Vietnam and completed it 
in 2005 a* Commander of Marine 
Forcc% Reserve. He led the Marine 
Forces Reserve for four years dunng the 
Corps' largest reserve mobilizatton in 
its history. His primary responsibility 
was setting the caoditions that ctublcd 
Marines to successfully serve their 
nation in combat In lra(|. Afghanistan, 
and around the world 

After completing h»s service m 
unitotm. he was Executive Director 
of the Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States, an organisation 
of 60.000 members with a histone 
commitment to promote national 
security. Operating from its iconic 
hcaJi)uanerv on Capitol Hill. ROA 
continued its 90 year tradition of 
leadership and innovation during 
Chairman McCarthy’s tenure. 

While serving as Executive Director. 
Chairman McCarthy was nominated 
by Presisknr Barack Obama and 
conlirmed by the Isenate to be Assistant 
Secretary of Deftrtue for Reserve 


Affairs. A* Asustant Secretary of’ 
Defense, he was responsible for policy 
development and execution for over 
one miUion members of the National 
Guard and ReKrvcsofall scrvtcci. His 
office also supervised activities relating 
ra reserve mobilication, training, and 
facilities. He worked cloxly with key 
budget officials and with Members 
of Congress and with Congrrssiona] 
Coramittcc staffs 

From 1978 to 1999, Chairman 
.McCanhy was a civil trial lawyer 
lo Columbus. Ohio. He was Board 
Cenifted by the Nanunal Board of Trial 
Advocacy, an Adjunct Faculty member 
at Capital University Ijw School, a 
leader m state and nanonal trial lawyer 
organiutions, and a frequent CLE 
lecturer and contnbutor. Dunngtfais 
penod. he was acuve in the Marine 
Corps Reserve and was recalled to 
active duty as a Marine infantry officer 
on multiple occasions, including 
command of the Third Manne 
Division. He returned to active duty 
full nmc in 1999 and served until his 
rcnrvmcnr in 2005, completing more 


than 40 ixars of Active and Reserve 
military service. 

In 2010, he was awarded an 
Honorary Doctor of Laws degree bv 
Capital University Law School and was 
named the Distinguished Alumnus for 
20 1 1 . He currently serves on several 
advisory boards. Pnor to his return 
to government service in 2009. he 
was Vice Chairman of the Board of 
Mcdifast, Inc. (NYSE: M ED) and was 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
Rivada Networks. Inc. 

He is now Counsel to McCanhy 
Law Offices (a ftrm founded by hts son. 
attorney Mk'hacl O. McCanhy) and a 
Principal in Military Experts. LLC,a 
consulting firm that combines military 
cxpettM with government and business 
leadership to provide analysts, advice, 
and asscsuncnc to biaincss leaders and 
attomeyi. He also vrves on the Board 
of Counselors at the Capital University 
Law School and i» a founding member 
of the Ron leadership Intiicutc of 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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VICE CHAIR. HONORABLE ERIN C. CONATON 


knn C ConMon u currcniiy Frcudcnt 
of Conaton Straujpct, LLC, and a 
coiuulcant with J.A, Green flc Co. ^hc 
ha» I $ yvan of espcrknce ui dctenw 
policy. pro{(ramt. and bud|;cting; 
military strategy ; and military 
penonncl policy and readinesc. She 
recently Ich government service alter 
serving three years as a senior Scnarc- 
confirmed appointee, first as Under 
Sccreury of the Air Force and most 
recently as Under Secretary of Defrntc 
lor Personnel and Readiness. 

As Under Secretary of Dcfimsc for 
liersormcl and Readiness, she served 
•s the senior policy advisor to the 
Secretary of Defense and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense on all marten 
s'onceming rvcnilimcnt, career 
development, military health care, and 
pay and benefits lor I.*! miltrun Active 
military penonnel. U million Guard 
and Resenx personnel, and more than 
'*82.000 DnD civilians. She was also 
responsible for overseeing the overall 
state tif tniliiary readiness and for 
itunaging the Department orDefenKS 
rclatinnship ss-ith the Drparmicni of 
Veterans Allairr 


HONORABLE F. WHIHEN PETERS 

V(^it Peters u a partner at Unlliamt 
fle ConrioUy LLP in Washington. DC. 
From 1999 to 2001 he served ta the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Previousiy. from 1997 to 1999. 
he was Under Secretary and Acting 
Secretary of the Air Force. From 199S 
to 1 997. .Ml. Peters was Pnncipal 
Deputy General Counsel at the 
Depanment of Defense. Betore his 
service at the Department of Defense, 
he practiced law at Williams & 
Connolly, which he joined In 1978. 


Ms. Curutuu served as Under 
Secretary of the Air Force fiuitt 
March 2010 until early June 2012. As 
Under Secretary of the Air Force, Ms. 
Conaton was rcsponnble for the alTairv 
of the Department uf the Air Force 
including the organumg, training, 
equipping, and providing for the 
welfare of its 680.000 memben and 
ihcir families. She also served as the 
Air Force Chief Managcnicnt Officer, 
oversaw the Air Force's annual budget 
of more chan SI 19 billion, and served 
as Acting ScvTctary of the Air Force in 
the SecTetary'i absence. 

Pnut to becoming Under Sevreury 
uf the Air Fotve. Ms. Conacon served 
as Stair Director of the US- House 
of Represemauves Cnmmirtcc un 
Armed Services, where she served as 
primary adviser on defense nutters 
to the Chainnan and 61 other 
Members; directed overall operations, 
and strategic planning, and led the 
subitanttvc agenda of the eommtticc. 
including drafitng and oveneemg 
the National Defemc Authorixaiton 
Act. Ms. Conatnn alto previously 
served as Minority StalTDiiecinraiid 


Mr Peters psined the Navy as 
a Reserve offiserm January 1969 
and graduated as a distinguished 
graduate and company cummarukr 
the fbllosvmgjunc. He served at the 
Atlaniie Fleet Intelligence Center ui 
Norlblk. Va.. running the lystems and 
programming diviiiun uf the computer 
center. He ms released by the Navy in 
February 1972 and immcduicly hired 
back as a ennJian employee to complete 
a project. In August 1972 he earned 
a Frank Knox 1 raveling Fellowship 


Professional StalT Member on ihc 
committee 

Ms. Conaton has served as ibc 
Research StalT Director lor the U.S. 
ConuniisuMion NationaJ Sccurity/Zl.st 
Century, abu known as the Han- 
Rudman Commission. The commusion 
svtt clurged by the Secretary uf Dcleiuc 
to design a natiunal security strategy 
fiir a changing global environoicnc 
through 2025 and tu recommend plans 
fin implementing this strategy. She 
hat held several Icllowihips, including 
those at the Central Intelligence 
Agency, where she worked within 
the Office nl Asu'Pacific and Laim 
Amrncan Analysis; and at the National 
Security Counal. wnth the Directorate 
of NanproUfiaaoon and Export 
Control. She has also served as a Term 
.Member of the Council on Foreign 
Rclatsons. 

Ms. Conaton earned a Master of 
Arts in law and diplomacy from The 
Fletcher School, Tufis University, 
Medford. Man., and a Bachelor 
of Sdence in foreign service Itoin 
Georgctosim University. Waihlngton 
DC. 


hum ITarvard University to attend 
the London School of Economics 
when, the follosving year, he earned 
a Master uf Arts with distinction m 
ccononucs. He entered Harvard Law 
Schcxsl where for two yean he served at 
prendent of the Harvard Law Review 
and graduated magna cum laude with a 
Doctor of Laws degree In 19^6. 

He holds a BasJiclur of Am from 
Harvard University.a Master ofScienee 
ftom the London School of Economics, 
and a j.D. from Harvard Law School. 
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HONORABLE LES BROWNLEE 

1.0 Hmwnlcc tcrvcd u the Acting 
Sccrcurv oF tKc Army I'rum Ma) 

K), 2003 until Nov 1 8. 2004. He 
bciatnc the 2Tth Under Scerttarr uf 
the Army Nov. )4.2IX)1, following 
hif nomination by Pmident George 
\C. Buih and confirmation by tbe 
1/.S. Scrute. Mr- Browrticc wrved 
concurrently as both Acting Secretary 
of the Army and Under Secretary of the 
Army for 1 8 months, thereby becoming 
the longest-serving Acting Secreury of 
the Army in history. 

Mr. Brownlee t statutory 
respunsibiiicics as AamgSccietary 
mcludcd rccnjiiing.organiaing. 
supplying, equipping, training and 
mobtlirmgihe Army and nunaguig 
Its S 100 billion annual budgci and 
more than 1.3 mUltun Active, Naaona) 
Guard. Army Reserve and ctviltan 
personnel. Mr. Brownlee also served 
concurrently as Acung Aisiuant 
Secretary of the Armv for Civil Works 
hum Match 2002 to August 2003. 

,V1r. Hfownicc served previously on the 
Kcpublican staff of the Senate Armed 

GENERAL RAYMOND E. JOHNS, JR.. I 

Ray Johns rrured from active duty 
in January 201 ). He |(Nncd Flight 
Sal'cty Inicmaufinal aa the Senior 
Vice President for Guveounent 
business in Jariuat y 2014. Pnur to 
reurement. he served as Commander. 
Air Mobility Command, Scott Air 
Force Base. 111. From 2006 to 2009 
General Johns Krved as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Strategic Plans and 
Programv. Hcadquanen US. Air Force, 
Washington. O.C.. where he devdopeJ. 
integrated, evaluated and analyaed the 
US. Air Force Future Years Defense 
Program and the Air Force I-ong Range 
Plan. From 2004 to 2006, General 
Johns served as Director of Programs. 


Services Committee beginning in 
January 1987 under both Sen. Strom 
Diurmond and Sen. tohn Warner. 

From 1987 to 1996, he was the 
principal prefeistonal mlT member 
responsible for Army and Marioe 
Corps programs. Special Operaooas 
forces and drug intcrdiuson pabey. 

As deputy oaff director, he was deeply 
imrolvcd m policies and pragrami 
relating to baiJinir miusle dcfienic; 
strategK deterrence and naval nraiegy; 
shipbuJding: and weapons programs. 
In March. 1996, Mr. Brownlee was 
Jciignatcd Staff Director of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services by then 
Chairman. Sen. Strom *Thurmond. In 
january. 1999. he svas dntgnaud Staff 
Dircrtur by then Chairman. Sen. John 
Wamrr, serving through a change in 
control of the Senate in mid-2001. 

Mr Brownlee ts a retired Army 
colonel. HcwaKommtsiiuncdin 1962 
as a licutenam of infantry through the 
ROTC program at the University of 
Wyoming. He ts a dinmguished honor 
graduate of the US. Army Ranger 


Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Strategic Plans and Programs. 

General Johns graduated from the 
US. Air Force Academy in 1 9T?. His 
avuDon career includes C- 14 1,C*I7. 
KC IO, N/K/C-I35.T 38 instructor 
pilot, AS svell as the cbict’tcsi pilot and 
test program manager for the VC-25 
Air Force One. He was chosen as a 
31C'1iitc House Fellow in 1991. where he 
wasa Senior Scaif Member in the Office 
of National Service Ibc general has 
served at Headquarters LLS- Furopean 
CiHnmaisd m security assistance 
and cungrcisumal affairs, and at 
Headquarters US. Pacific Command ai 
Deputy Dircaor of Srrat^ic Ham and 


CourK. an honor graduate of both 
the Infantry Officer Advanced CourK 
and the Command and Cerveni Scaif 
College, and A^aduaccofthc Army 
Airborne courK a» svcil as the US. 
Anny War College. He holds a master s 
degiee m business adminittraiion 
from the University of Alabama. Mr. 
Brownlcc Krved two combat tours in 
Viccnam. Before retinng in 1984. he 
was Military Eaccunve to the Under 
Secretary of the Army. Hu military 
dreciraiions include two Silver Stars, 
three Branac Stars and the Purple 
Heart. He has been inducted iflio 
the Ranger Hall of Ftunc and was 
named svinnerof the LLS- Army 
Infantry's prestigious ‘Doughboy 
Award" for 2012. Mr. Brownlee served 
as a commissioner on the National 
Commioion on the National Guard 
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ANNEXE 

[The Errata Sheet of the report of the National Commission on 
the Structure of the Air Force follows:] 


February 20, 2014 
Errata 

The printed copy of the report contains the following errors, all of which have been corrected in 
the PDF version available for download. 

Pages 42, 5 8, and 62 : In the last line of Recommendation 20, the execution of man years 
annually should be at least 15,000. 

Page 68: Under Chapter 3-Rebalancing, the last item is Mobility Capability Assessment 
briefing — CAPE; under Chapter 5-Managing, the testimony notes from MG Schweizer are on 
the GFM process. 

Page 69: The June 3, 2013, hearing in Arlington, Va., was a closed meeting. 

Page 69 and 77: The September 26, 2013, meeting was planned as a closed meeting, but because 
a quorum was not present, it became a preparatory meeting. 

Page 76; Under the Arlington, Va., January 9, 2014, meeting, Ms. Elaine Simmons’s name was 
misspelled. 

Page 91 : On Figure 6, the “Air Force End Strength” chart, the legend for the light blue element 
was intended to say “Total Uniformed Civilians,” but “ANG and AFR Technicians” is a better 
label. 

Page 103: The figure was mislabeled as Figure 8. It should be Figure 9 and all subsequent figures 
in the Appendices (pages 104, 105, 106, 112, and 114-115) adjusted accordingly. 

Page 121; In the staff list, Rachael Wylie Chestnut’s name was misspelled. 


Clarifications: 

Page 69: The term “Site Visits” refers to locations outside the National Capital Region, not 
specifically to military installations. For example, the Greenville, S.C., public hearing of June 17, 
2013, was at the site of The Adjutants General meeting. 
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ANNEX C 

[The Federal Register Article dated January 14, 2014, Meeting of 
the National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force follows:] 


Federal Register, Volume 78 Issue 74 (Wednesday, April 17, 2013) 


Page 1 of 4 


[Federal Register Volume 78, Number 74 (Wednesday, April 17, 2013) J 
[Notices] 

[Pages 22852-22854] 

From the Federal Register Online via the Government Printing Office [ • "O" 

[FR Doc No: 2013-09028] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Office of the Secretary 

Establishment of the National Commission on the Structure of the 
Air Force 

AGENCY: DoD. 

ACTION: Establishment of Federal Advisory Committee. 


SUMMARY: Under the provisions of the Federal Advisory Committee Act of 
1972 (5 U.S.C. Appendix), the Government in the Sunshine Act of 1976 (5 

U.S.C. 552b), and 41 CFR 102-3. 50(a), the Department of Defense gives 
notice that it is establishing the charter for the National Commission 
on the Structure of the Air Force (hereinafter referred to as ''the 
Commission' ’) • The Commission has been determined to be in the public 
interest . 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: Jim Freeman, Advisory Committee 
Management Officer for the Department of Defense, 703-692-5952. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: The Commission is a non-discretionary 
federal advisory committee that no later than February 1, 2014, shall 
submit to the President and the Congressional defense committees a 
report containing a detailed statement of the findings and conclusions 
of the Commission as a result of the study required by Section 363(a) 
of the FY 2013 NDAA, together with its recommendations for such 
legislation and administrative actions it may consider appropriate in 
light of the results of the study. 

In considering the structure of the Air Force, the Commission shall 
give particular consideration to evaluating a structure that: 

a. Meets current and anticipated requirements of the combatant 
commands ; 

b. Achieves an appropriate balance between the regular and reserve 
components of the Air Force, taking advantage of the unique strengths 
and capabilities of each; 

c. Ensures that the regular and reserve components of the Air Force 
have the capacity needed to support current and anticipated homeland 
defense and disaster assistance missions in the United States; 

d. Provides for sufficient numbers of regular members of the Air 
Force to provide a base of trained personnel from which the personnel 
of the reserve components of the Air Force could be recruited; 

e. Maintains a peacetime rotation force to support operational 
tempo goals of 1:2 for regular members of the Air 


[ [Page 22853] ] 
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Force and 1:5 for members of the reserve components of the Air Force; 
and 

f. Maximizes and appropriately balances affordability, efficiency, 
effectiveness, capability, and readiness. 

The Commission may hold such hearings, sit and act at such times 
and places, take such testimony, and receive such evidence as the 
Commission considers advisable to carry out its mission. 

The Commission may secure directly from any Federal department or 
agency such information as the Commission considers necessary to carry 
out its duties. Upon request of the Chair of the Commission, the head 
of such department or agency shall furnish such information to the 
Commission. 

The Commission, pursuant to Section 362(b) (1) of the FY 2013 NDAA, 
shall be composed of eight members. In making appointments, 
consideration should be given to individuals with expertise in reserve 
forces policy. The Commission's membership shall include: 

a. Four appointed by the President; 

b. One appointed by the Chairman of the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate; 

c. One appointed by the Ranking Member of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate; 

d. One appointed by the Chairman of the Committee on Armed Services 
of the House of Representatives; and 

e. One appointed by the Ranking Member of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives. 

Pursuant to Section 362(b) (2) of FY 2013 NDAA, the appointments of 
the members of the Commission shall be made not later than 90 days 
after the enactment of the FY 2013 NDAA. 

If one or more appointments under Section 12, subparagraph (a) 
above is not made by the appointment date specified in Section 
362(b) (2) of the FY 2013 NDAA, the authority to make such appointment 
or appointments shall expire, and the number of members of the 
Commission shall be reduced by the number equal to the number of 
appointments so not made. If an appointment under Section 12, 
subparagraphs (b)-(e) above is not made by the appointment date 
specified in Section 362 (b> (2) of the FY 2013 NDAA, the authority to 
make an appointment shall expire, and the number of members of the 
Commission shall be reduced by the number equal to the number otherwise 
appointable . 

Members shall be appointed for the life of the Commission. Any 
vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original appointment. 

The Commission members shall select a Chair and Vice Chair from the 
total membership. 

Commission mem.bers who are full-time or permanent part-time Federal 
officers or employees shall be appointed as regular government employee 
(RGE) members. Commission members who are not full-time or permanent 
part-time Federal officers or employees shall be appointed as experts 
and consultants under the authority of 5 U.S.C. 3109 and serve as 
special government employee (SGE) members. 

Consistent with Section 365(a) of the FY 2013 NDAA, each member of 
the Commission who is not an officer or employee of the Federal 
Government shall be compensated at a rate equal to the daily equivalent 
of the annual rate of basic pay prescribed for level IV of the 
Executive Schedule under 5 U.S.C. 5315, for each day (including travel 
time) during which such member is engaged in the performance of the 
duties of the Commission. All members of the Commission who are 
officers or employees of the United States shall serve without 
compensation in addition to that received for their services as 
officers or employees of the United States. 
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The members of the Commission shall be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, at rates authorized for 
employees of agencies under subchapter I of chapter 57 of 5 U.S.C., 
while away from their homes or regular places of business in the 
performance of services for the Commission. 

The DoD, when necessary and consistent with the Commission ' s 
mission and DoD policies/procedures, may establish subcommittees, task 
forces, or working groups to support the Commission. Establishment of 
subcommittees will be based upon written determination, to include 
terms of reference, by the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, or the DA&M, as the sponsor. All subcommittees, task 
forces, or working groups shall operate under the provisions of the 
FACA, the Sunshine Act, governing Federal statutes and regulations, and 
established DoD policies and procedures. 

Such subcommittees shall not work independently of the chartered 
Commission, and shall report all of their recommendations and advice 
solely to the Commission for full deliberation and discussion. 
Subcommittees, task forces, or working groups have no authority to make 
decisions and recommendations, verbally or in writing, on behalf of the 
chartered Commission. No subcommittee or any of its members can update 
or report, verbally or in writing, on behalf of the committee, directly 
to DoD or any Federal officer or employee. 

All subcommittee members shall be appointed by the Secretary of 
Defense according to governing DoD policies and procedures even if the 
member in question is already a member of the Commission. Such 
individuals, if not full-time or permanent part-time Federal officers 
or employees, shall be appointed to serve as experts and consultants, 
under the authority of 5 U.S.C. 3109, and shall serve as SGE members. 

Subcommittee members, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense, may serve a term of service for the life of the subcommittee. 
With the exception of travel and per diem for official travel related 
to the Commission or its subcommittees, subcommittee members shall 
serve without compensation. 

The Commission's Designated Federal Officer (DFO), pursuant to DoD 
policy, shall be a full-time or permanent part-time DoD employee, and 
shall be appointed in accordance with established DoD policies and 
procedures . 

In addition, the Commission's DFO is required to be in attendance 
at all meetings of the Commission and its subcommittees for the entire 
duration of each and every meeting. However, in the absence of the 
Commission's DFO, a properly approved Alternate DFO, duly appointed to 
the Commission according to DoD policies and procedures, shall attend 
the entire duration of meetings of the Commission and its 
subcommittees . 

The DFO, or the Alternate DFO, shall approve all meetings of the 
Commission and its subcommittees called by the Chair of the Commission; 
prepare and approve all meeting agendas; and adjourn any meeting when 
the DFO, or the Alternate DFO, determines adjournment to be in the 
public interest or required by governing regulations or DoD policies 
and procedures. Pursuant to 41 CFR 102-3. 105(j) and 102-3.140, the 
public or interested organizations may submit written statements to the 
National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force membership about 
the Commission’s mission and functions. Written statements may be 
submitted at any time or in response to the stated agenda of planned 
meeting of National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force. 

All written statements shall be submitted to the Designated Federal 
Officer for the National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force, 
and this individual will ensure that the written 


[ [Page 22854 ] ] 
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statements are provided to the membership for their consideration. 
Contact information for the National Commission on the Structure of the 
Air Force’s Designated Federal Officer can be obtained from the GSA’s 
FACA Database-- :-:-.-.p.s: / /^ww. f-ldo. ccv/facadat abase /pub 1. i.::.asp . 

The Designated Federal Officer, pursuant to 41 CFR 102-3.150, will 
announce planned meetings of the National Commission on the Structure 
of the Air Force. The Designated Federal Officer, at that time, may 
provide additional guidance on the submission of written statements 
that are in response to the stated agenda for the planned meeting in 
question . 

Dated: April 12, 2013. 

Aaron Siegel, 

Alternate OSD Federal Register Liaison Officer, Department of Defense. 
[FR Doc. 2013-09028 Filed 4-16-13; 8:45 am] 

BILLING CODE 5001-06-P 
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ANNEX D 

[Article: “National Commission on the Structure of the Air 
Force’s Report Recommends Force Structure Shift, Greater Integra- 
tion” follows:] 


National Commission on the Structure of the 
Air Force’s Report Recommends Force 
Structure Shift, Greater Integration 



WASHING I ON. D.C. —Shifting force structure to the Reserves, expanding multi-component 
integration of operations, and allowing Airmen easier transition across components are among 
the 42 recommendations the National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force submitted 
today in its report to the President and Congress. 

ITic National Commission on the Structure of the Air Force was established by the National 
Defense Authorization Aet for Fiscal Year 2013. The Commission’s statutory charter was to 
determine whether, and how. the Air Force's structure should be modified to best fulfill current 
and anticipated mission requirements in a manner consistent with available resources. The 
Commission was tasked to submit a report, containing a comprehensive study and 
recommendations, by Feb. 1 , 201 4, to the President of the United States and the congressional 
defense committees. 

■Ml eight Commissioners signed the report, which calls for a greater reliance on the Air National 
Guard and Air Force Reserse and more opportunities and incentives for Airmen to serve longer 
by removing legal, administrative, and cultural barriers between components. Ilic Commission 
determined that routine, periodic use of the Air Reserve Components for operational missions 
would accomplish the following: 

• Allow prudent reductions in Active eomponent end strength 

• Save money to help fund readiness, modernization and recapitalization 

• Preserve surge capacity 

• Sustain Reserve Component readiness 

• Provide alternative and llexiblc options to serve. 


“If there is a key theme to the report, it’s about talent management." Chairman Dennis M, 
.McCarthy said as the Commission presented the report in a pair of public meetings today on 
Capitol Hill. "It just makes good sense to use that [talent pool] to its full advantage.” Past is the 
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question of whether the Reserve Components arc a strategic or operational reserve. Said 
Commissioner Janine Davidson. “We have an operational force -an operational total force.” 

The report's 42 recommendations come in four chapters, each focused on a different aspeci of 
force structure: the resource environment, rebalancing the force, sizing and shaping Ihc force, 
and managing the force. However, all the commi.ssioners stressed that the report should be read 
and considered in its entirety as the recommendations are interdependent. 

The Commission conducted 19 days of hearings involving 154 witnesses and oral public 
comments and visited 13 installations throughout the country. In addition, it received written 
comments from 256 individuals and reviewed thousands of documents. On its visits to 
installations. Commissioners met with Airmen of all ranks from all three Air Force components. 

The Commission heard from all quarters that, over the past two decades, the Air Force Reserve 
and Air National Guard have successfully accomplished everything they have been tasked, but 
they have the capacity to do mote, through its own policies, the Air Force has developed a 
consistent standard of readiness across the three components, so that even the traditional 
Reservists and Guardsmen who do monthly and annual drills must meet the same qualifications 
as their full-time colleagues. "Pan time is less expensive and equally effective.” Commissioner 
F. Whitten Peters said at I hursday's hearing. 

fhe report advocates greater integration of the Active, Guard and Reserve Air Forces while 
keeping them three distinct components, and it points to the Air Force itself for a successful 
model in multicomponent readiness and integration: "associate" wings tluit combine units and 
personnel from two dilTcrent components into a single operational unit, though each component 
maintains its own chain of command. The Commission concluded that the Air Force should take 
its successful integration initiative to a more complete level, expanding associations across all 
mission sets and eliminating the duplicative command structures in favor of an "i- Wing" 
construct, combining personnel trom various components at all levels, including leadership. 

As the Air Force progresses toward fuller integration at the unit level, the need for an Air Force 
Reserve Command as a force-providing headquarters declines, as docs the need for its 
subordinated numbered Air Forces. Ihc Commission recommends dc-cstablishing the .Air Force 
Reserve Command headquarters element while creating more opprirtunities for Reservists and 
Guard members to fill leadership positions in a fotal Air Force, including maintaining the 
current Chief of the Air Force Reserve and Director of the Air National Guard positions. 

The Commission also found legal and cultural obstacles hindering liiller integration of the 
components, from tlic varying duty statuses and personnel policies to legislated restrictions. Ihc 
Commission recommends that Congress through legislation and the Air Force through policy 
changes provide Airmen the opptrnunity to pursue a "Continuum of Service.” This would allow 
.Airmen to move back and forth among components so that they could handle family or other 
obligations while still serving the nation. Continuum of Service and lengthening service careers 
would maximize the Air Force’s investment in Airmen's training and add value to the Total 
Force. “As the Air Force adjusts its end strengths and force structure, let the Airmen know how 
they can add value and serve.” Commissioner Raymond E. Johns Jr. said today. 
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ITie Continuum of Service concept is more than a decade old and has been endorsed by other 
aimed services commissions. However, the National Commission on the Structure of the Air 
force establishes a timeline in its recommendations, calling for a Continuum of Service pilot 
program to be implemented by Oct. I this year. "It's time to stop talking and start doing.” 
Chairman McCarthy said. 

In addition to being a more cost-cITicicnt management of the force, increased integration will 
result in a more culturally cohesive force, the report says. "You build trust over time.” Chairman 
McCarthy said. "The integration we are recommending helps build this trust.” 

The Commission was formed in the wake of a budget battle arising out of the Air Force’s intent 
to cut aircraft and Guard end strength, fhe Commission did not get into details of inventory and 
assignments, but the report does recommend that the Air Force pay clo.ser attention to the 
missions of I lomcland Defense and Defense Support of Civil Authorities and institute greater 
coordination with state governors during force planning and budgeting processes. If the Air 
Force determines that the elimination of aircraft Heels is required, the Commission recommends 
the Air Force develop a comprehensive plan detailing for all stakeholders the transition of 
Airmen, facilities, and capabilities arising from the loss of that fleet. 

fhe Commission focused its attention solely on the Air Force and not the other services, but it 
did explore the Air Force's relationship with Combatant Commands, which place demands on the 
Air Force. Army, Navy and Marine Corps for forces. ITie Commission recommends that 
Combatant Commanders not be permitted to take “an unconstrained view” as they plan for the 
employment of air power in contingencies and steady-stale operations in their theaters. 
Furthermore, the Commission recommends that Congress allow the Air Force to reduce its 
infrastructure footprint by closing or warm basing (holding in caretaker status) some 
installations. The Commi-ssion did not recommend any specific bases for closure or realignment. 




DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
2015 AND THE FUTURE YEARS DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 2014 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

REFORM OF THE DEFENSE ACQUISITION SYSTEM 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m. in room SD- 
G50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, McCaskill, 
Manchin, Blumenthal, Donnelly, Hirono, Inhofe, McCain, and 
Ayotte. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. 

The committee meets today to assess the impact of the Weapon 
Systems Acquisition Reform Act (WSARA) of 2009, and other acqui- 
sition reform measures adopted over the last decade and to con- 
sider the need for further legislative and administrative improve- 
ments to the defense acquisition system. 

Six years ago, the committee held a similar hearing at a time of 
real crisis in the defense acquisition system. In 2008, half of the 
Department of Defense’s (DOD) major defense acquisition programs 
(MDAP) had exceeded the so-called Nunn-McCurdy cost growth 
standards which had been established by Congress to identify seri- 
ously troubled programs. On average, these programs had exceeded 
their research and development budgets by an average of 40 per- 
cent, seeing their acquisition costs grow by almost 30 percent, and 
had experienced an average schedule delay of almost 2 years. 

The Government Accountability Office’s (GAO) 2008 annual re- 
port on DOD’s large weapon systems described an acquisition sys- 
tem in real disarray. The GAO report stated, “Of the 72 weapons 
programs that we assessed this year, no program had proceeded 
through system development, meeting the best practices standards 
for mature technologies, stable design, and mature production proc- 
esses. 88 percent of the programs began system development with- 
out fully maturing critical technologies according to best practices. 
96 percent of the programs had not met best practice standards for 
demonstrating mature technologies and design stability before en- 

( 1041 ) 
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tering the more costly system demonstration phase. No programs 
that we assessed had all of their critical manufacturing processes 
in statistical control when they entered production and most pro- 
grams were not even collecting data to do so.” 

The problem as described in 2008 by GAO and others was that 
DOD was trying to build complex weapon systems without doing 
the upfront engineering, design, and cost estimating work needed 
to put an acquisition program on sound footing. We learned that 
as a rule of thumb, it can cost 10 times more to fix a problem after 
you have built a weapon system than it does to get it right the first 
time. That is why we should continue to insist on a “fly-before-we- 
buy” approach to major weapon systems, and that is why WSARA 
established a “design-before-you-build” policy for these acquisitions 
as well. 

WSARA, which Senator McCain and I introduced in early 2009 
and was enacted several months later, focused on getting things 
right at the beginning of an acquisition program by, first, estab- 
lishing new standards to ensure the technological maturity of key 
technologies before they are incorporated into major weapons sys- 
tems; second, establishing a new director of Cost Assessment and 
Performance Evaluation to ensure accurate estimates for the cost 
of these systems; third, requiring DOD to make early tradeoffs be- 
tween costs, schedule, and performance to ensure reasonable and 
achievable acquisition objectives; and fourth, restoring DOD’s sys- 
tem engineering and development testing capabilities, that is, the 
skills and procedures necessary to solve tough problems on the 
drawing board before they become bigger, more expensive prob- 
lems. 

There is now evidence that our 2009 legislation has brought 
about some significant improvements. GAO’s 2013 report states, 
“Continuing a positive trend over the past 4 years, newer acquisi- 
tion programs are demonstrating higher levels of knowledge at key 
decision points. Many of the programs are capturing the critical 
manufacturing knowledge prior to production.” As a result, GAO 
has reported that, “A majority of programs in the portfolio gained 
buying power in the last year as their acquisition unit costs de- 
creased.” 

Similarly, GAO’s 2014 report found that in the previous year, 50 
of the 80 programs had reduced their overall costs, and 64 percent 
of the programs had increased their buying power, resulting in $23 
billion of savings. In short, improved acquisition practices have re- 
sulted in significant cost reductions on many of our major acquisi- 
tion programs, a result that was rarely achieved 5 or 6 years ago. 

WSARA is not the only major acquisition reform legislation that 
we have enacted since 2008. For example, in the National Defense 
Authorization Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 2008, we enacted the De- 
fense Acquisition Workforce Development Fund (DAWDF), which 
has enabled us to hire and train engineers, cost estimators, pro- 
gram managers, information technology (IT) experts, logisticians, 
testers, and procurement specialists needed to successfully run the 
acquisition program. In the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2009, we re- 
quired the military departments to establish configuration steering 
boards to prevent costly and unnecessary changes to program re- 
quirements for major weapon systems. In the NDAA for Fiscal 
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Year 2012, we enacted measures to strengthen the detection, avoid- 
ance, and remediation of counterfeit electronic parts in defense sys- 
tems. 

In addition, we have enacted Senator McCain’s provisions to pre- 
vent abuses of cost-type contracts and multiyear contracts. We 
have enacted Senator McCaskill’s legislation to ensure proper over- 
sight of wartime contracting. We have enacted measures to protect 
contractor whistleblowers to prevent contractor conflicts of interest, 
to establish a database of contractor misconduct, to end the abuse 
of interagency contracting, to address the problem of excessive 
pass-through charges, and to control the operating and support 
costs that constitute up to 70 percent of the lifecycle costs of many 
weapon systems. We have required business process reengineering 
before we buy new IT systems and we have tied award and incen- 
tive fees to contractor performance. 

Senior defense officials have reinforced some of these reforms be- 
ginning with the Better Buying Power Initiative (BBPI) launched 
under Under Secretary Kendall and his predecessor. Ash Carter. 
GAO has reported that a single element of that initiative, the more 
aggressive use of “should cost” analyses for MDAPs, will result in 
$24 billion in savings on contracts negotiated last year. 

Nonetheless, much more remains to be done. For instance, GAO’s 
2014 report on the acquisition of major weapon systems states that 
despite the improvements of the last 5 years, DOD has yet to fully 
implement a number of best practices such as fully maturing tech- 
nologies before starting engineering and manufacturing develop- 
ment and bringing all manufacturing processes under control be- 
fore starting production. 

DOD’s track record in the acquisition of new IT systems remains 
abysmal, with repeated examples of systems that take years longer 
than expected to field, run hundreds of millions of dollars over 
budget, and end up being canceled without any benefit at all to the 
government. 

That is why I recently joined Senator McCain in sending letters 
in our capacities as chairman and ranking member of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations, on the Senate Committee on 
Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs, to several dozen ac- 
quisition experts seeking their views on deficiencies in the defense 
acquisition process, steps that should be taken to improve the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of this process, and the extent to which re- 
cent legislative and policy reforms may have resulted in improve- 
ments. It is why Senator Inhofe and I recently joined with our 
counterparts on the House Armed Services Committee in signing a 
series of letters to industry associations seeking their views on a 
similar set of issues. 

Finally, I thank our witnesses for being here today. We look for- 
ward to their testimony. I now recognize Senator Inhofe. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it goes without saying that we cannot afford to continue 
to award contractors $1.2 billion on a weapon system such as the 
Army Ground Combat Vehicle only to, shortly afterwards, termi- 
nate the program. 
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I will have some specific questions about some of the other things 
that have happened such as the Crusader after $2 billion of invest- 
ment and the Future Combat System (FCS), after $19 billion of in- 
vestment. That has been touched upon by our chairman in his 
opening remarks. 

Despite this, there has been progress in achieving defense acqui- 
sition reform. WSARA, as reported by the chairman, was largely 
written by the chairman and Senator McCain, and it has made im- 
portant strides. Secretary Kendall’s BBPI and the reissuance of the 
interim DOD instruction 5000.02 have also contributed to this ef- 
fort. 

However, a lot of work has to be done. Recently, I was informed 
in the case of one MDAP, it took 80,000 man-hours to complete the 
paperwork to pass the defense acquisition system’s first milestone 
and an additional 100,000 man-hours to produce the documents to 
pass the second milestone. This is wrong. 

Therefore, I am happy to see Secretary Kendall has launched an 
effort to streamline the acquisition process. I have also tasked GAO 
to perform a similar review, which I hope will be the foundation 
for next year’s acquisition reform effort. 

But just streamlining the process will not suffice. We need to 
make sure that our acquisition professionals are properly trained. 
A 2009 DOD poll of senior program managers, the Fox-Ahern Re- 
port, found in a strikingly large number of fundamental areas, 
these senior officials believed that training was not, “sufficiently 
practical or comprehensive.” 

WSARA has begun to remedy this. However, I added a request 
or a requirement in the last NDAA for DOD to redo the 2009 study 
to see if progress was being made in training. Since the report is 
due soon, I hope that Secretary Kendall will be able to discuss 
some of those findings. 

I am also concerned that program managers are constantly being 
rotated in and out of acquisition programs. This is having a major 
adverse impact on the execution of programs. Figuring out a way 
to overcome this must be a vital element in the new acquisition re- 
form. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

We now welcome our two witnesses on our first panel this morn- 
ing: Frank Kendall III, Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, 
Technology, and Logistics; and Mr. Michael J. Sullivan, Director of 
Acquisition and Sourcing Management at GAO. Secretary Kendall? 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK KENDALL III, UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE FOR ACQUISITION, TECHNOLOGY, AND 

LOGISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Kendall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to discuss some of the measures DOD is taking 
to improve the productivity and performance of defense acquisition. 

I want to begin by expressing my appreciation for the work this 
committee has done in this area. Statutes like the DAWDF author- 
ization, WSARA, and others, that the chairman mentioned that 
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this committee has initiated and strongly supported, have been 
very beneficial to DOD and to the Nation. 

My written testimony has more detail, and I ask that it be ad- 
mitted to the record. 

Senator Inhofe. Without objection. 

Mr. Kendall. I spent most of my professional life in defense ac- 
quisition either on the government side or in industry, a period of 
over 40 years. During that time, I have seen any number of at- 
tempts to improve defense acquisition. My view is that many of the 
things we have tried have had little discernible impact. The evi- 
dence, in terms of major program cost and schedule slips, shows 
very little statistical change over the years. I am tempted to draw 
three conclusions from that fact. 

The first is that fixing defense acquisition is not as easy as a lot 
of people seem to think it is. 

The second conclusion I am tempted to draw is that maybe we 
have been changing the wrong things. Defense acquisition is a 
human endeavor. My view is that we have focused too much on or- 
ganizational structures, processes, and oversight mechanisms and 
not enough on providing people with the skills and the incentives 
they need to be successful. 

The third possibility is we have not been patient enough or suffi- 
ciently tenacious with the acquisition policies that we have tried to 
leave in place long enough to find out whether they really work or 
not. The frequent rotation of leadership, particularly political ap- 
pointees and career military people, makes it harder to sustain any 
given initiative. 

The approach I am taking is one that Dr. Carter and I decided 
upon 4 years ago when he was Under Secretary and I was his Prin- 
cipal Deputy. We introduced the first set of what we called BBPIs. 
This is an approach of continuous incremental improvement based 
on pragmatism and evidence based on data. I can report to you 
today that after 4 years, I believe we are seeing changes for the 
better. Acquisition of a new cutting-edge weapon system is a com- 
plex job. It requires getting every one of hundreds of decisions 
right, in an environment where the real incentive systems are not 
always aligned with the goal of increased efficiency. This is particu- 
larly true in the current budgetary situation. There is great uncer- 
tainty about future budgets and planning is excessively difficult. 

The BBPI approach tries to identify the areas of acquisition 
where the greatest good can be achieved and to attack those oppor- 
tunities. As we learned from our experience, we periodically make 
adjustments and bring in new ideas. In my written statement, I 
discuss some of the many initiatives we are currently pursuing 
under the second iteration of BBPI. Our third iteration is on the 
horizon. It is a pragmatic, incremental approach that spans actions 
like setting affordability caps to constrain program cost, bottoms- 
up “should cost” estimates, a focus on the professionalism of DOD’s 
acquisition workforce, the creation of competitive pressures wher- 
ever possible, and a new emphasis on the acquisition of services as 
opposed to products. This is hard, detailed work. It takes time, con- 
stancy of purpose, and tenacity to be effective. But I do not believe 
there is any other way to achieve lasting improvement. 
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Embedded within this process of continuous improvement on 
multiple fronts, there are some important cultural changes I am 
trying to implement. The academic business literature suggests 
that two things are necessary to effect major change in an organi- 
zation: a period of 4 or 5 years of sustained commitment by senior 
leadership and a crisis. I am trying to supply the leadership. The 
budget situation is supplying the crisis. 

The first culture change is to move our workforce from a culture 
that values spending over controlling cost. In government, the 
built-in incentive system is to spend one’s budget so that funds are 
not rescinded or reduced in subsequent budgets. Many of the 
BBPIs are intended to reverse this situation and force our man- 
agers to focus on cost. 

The other culture change is to move the government workforce 
away from a “check the box” or “school solution” approach to acqui- 
sition to one based on professionalism, sound business, technical 
analysis, and most of all, critical thinking. The vast array of prod- 
ucts and service types that DOD buys makes this a necessity. One- 
size-fits-all rules are often not the right answer to a given situation 
or problem. 

I do believe we are making progress, but I also believe we have 
ample room for additional improvement. With your support, I am 
determined to build upon the progress that we have made. 

I look forward to your questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kendall follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Frank Kendall III 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe and distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to testify today. I look forward to sharing with 
you a status of the Department’s current efforts to improve our complex acquisition 
system, as well as exchange ideas for potential additional actions, including statu- 
tory actions that would improve the productivity and effectiveness of defense acqui- 
sition of products and services. 

CONTINUOUS INCREMENTAL IMPROVEMENT 

The history of so-called “acquisition reform” spans multiple decades and includes 
multiple statutory and regulatory initiatives intended to improve the system but 
quite often, only minimally impact results. I have lived a great deal of this history. 
The data on major programs shows remarkably consistent behavior decade to dec- 
ade. The approach 1 am taking is not one of acquisition reform; it is not revolu- 
tionary. I’ve seen too many management fads and slogan based programs that failed 
to address the fundamentals of what it takes to develop and field a new product. 
Improving defense acquisition is a long hard tedious job that requires attention to 
the hundreds of factors that affect acquisition results. 

The Department is following a process of continuous incremental improvement 
that focuses on the areas in which the most progress can be made. This process at- 
tacks the problem of improving acquisition on multiple fronts simultaneously and 
it is constantly evolving as we learn from our experience, study the evidence of the 
impact of our changes, and make adjustments. This is what we have been doing for 
almost 4 years now under the label of “Better Buying Power (BBP),” a phrase coined 
by my predecessor, then Under Secretary Carter, when I was his Principal Deputy. 
We are now 2 years into implementing the second set of continuous improvement 
initiatives known as BBP 2.0, and I have just begun to think seriously about what 
the next iteration BBP 3.0, will look like. I can tell you, however, that it will be 
an incremental evolutionary adjustment to the current set of initiatives, and that 
most if not all of the initiatives put in place under BBP 1.0 and 2.0 will continue. 
The hard part of bringing change to the Pentagon is not announcing new policies; 
it is following up to ensure that those policies are actually implemented, under- 
standing their impact, and making any needed adjustments. Time and constancy of 
purpose are essential if this process is to be successful. 
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Today I will discuss some of the many acquisition initiatives we’ve put in place, 
or that are in progress, to meet our national security needs, and I will also address 
some implementation challenges we face given the current budget environment. I 
will share with you my focus areas to improve acquisition outcomes, provide more 
effective incentives to industry, and deliver the products and services our teixpayers 
and service men and women expect and deserve. 

1. Better Buying Power — Status Update 

We are now 4 years since Dr. Carter and I began work on the first iteration of 
BBP, the set of policies we promulgated as part of then Secretary Gates efficiency 
initiatives in 2010. In the intervening years I’ve released the second iteration of 
BBP and I’ve also recently made some statements in public that BBP 3.0 may be 
on the horizon. Has all this made a difference? I believe it has, although I’m also 
certain that we have ample room for additional gains in productivity and other im- 
proved outcomes. The whole concept of BBP is of a commitment to continuous incre- 
mental improvement; improvement based on experience, pragmatism, and analysis 
of the evidence (i.e. data). 

When I introduced the second iteration of BBP, we had already made a number 
of adjustments (continuous evolutionary improvements) to the initiatives in the first 
iteration. Under 2.0, most of the BBP 1.0 initiatives continued, either under the 2.0 
label or just as good best practices we may not have emphasized under BBP 2.0. 
Where changes were made, this was clearly articulated in 2.0. For example, the 
overly restrictive guidance on fixed price incentive contract type (never intended to 
be as proscriptive as it may have been interpreted to be) was changed to emphasize 
sound decisionmaking about the best contract type to use in a given circumstance. 
We also relcixed the model constraints on time to recompete service contracts, which 
proved too restrictive. 

In general, BBP 2.0 moved us in an incremental way from the set of model rules 
that characterized BBP 1.0, to a recognition that in the complex world of defense 
acquisition, critical thinking by well informed and experienced acquisition profes- 
sionals is the key to success — not “one-size-fits-all” the rules. This is equally true 
of the acquisition of contracted services for maintenance, facility support, informa- 
tion technology, or anything else we acquire from industry, as it is for the various 
aspects of the large programs and that we normally associate with defense acquisi- 
tion. 

BBP 2.0 intentionally labeled, “A Guide to Help You Think,” is bookended by two 
critical areas: affordability and increasing the professionalism of our workforce, with 
middle sections focused on cost control, incentivizing industry, increasing competi- 
tion, among others. I won’t cover every initiative in BBP 2.0, but in general here 
is where I think we are in improving defense acquisition, and where I think we still 
need to go on these initiatives. 

Achieving Affordable Programs: 

We have a history of program cancellations and dramatic reductions in inventory 
objectives; the goal of the first bookend, affordability, is to ensure we do not start 
programs that we cannot afford — with heavy emphasis on long-term capital plan- 
ning and enforcing affordability caps. Over the past 4 years we have continuously 
increased the number of major programs with assigned affordability targets (MS A 
or before) or caps (MS B) as programs come through the milestone review process. 
I recently reviewed the status of compliance, and in all but two or three cases, pro- 
grams with caps have remained under their caps to date. The few that need to act 
immediately to reduce costs have estimates that are very close to their caps. 

To date, we have been successful in applying the caps. The affordability analysis 
process is also detailed in the new Department of Defense Instruction (DODI) 
5000.02, and in most cases is followed by Service programming communities who 
execute the long term budget analysis needed to derive caps on sustainment and 
production. For smaller programs that are a fraction of the considered capability 
portfolio, assigning a cap can be problematic, but it still needs to be done to instill 
discipline in the requirements process. 

Looking forward however, the Department has a significant problem in the next 
decade affording certain portfolios; strategic deterrence, shipbuilding, and tactical 
aircraft are examples. This situation will have to be addressed in the budget proc- 
ess, but we are making reasonable progress in the acquisition system in con- 
straining program cost, especially for unit production cost, which is easier to control 
than sustainment. Never the less, we have challenges particularly in understanding 
long term affordability caps outside the 5 year planning cycle, especially under se- 
questration level budget scenario. 
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Controlling Cost Throughout the Acquisition Life Cycle: 

The implementation of ‘should cost based management’ is another area that is 
well underway. “Should cost” challenges every manager of contracted work to iden- 
tify opportunities for cost reduction, to set targets to achieve those reductions, and 
to work vigorously to achieve them. Managers at all levels should be requiring that 
these steps be taken and rewarding successful realization of cost savings. I am see- 
ing more of the desired behavior as time passes. 

Although I am optimistic about these accomplishments, I still see cases where im- 
plementation appears more token than real. We also have work to do in under- 
standing and teaching our managers the craft of doing “should cost” for our smaller 
programs (e.g. ACAT Ill’s, Services, et cetera) — this remains a work in progress. 
Overall, “should cost” as a single measure alone, if fully implemented, will cause 
fundamental change in how we manage our funds. 

The letter the Under Secretary of Defense for Financial Management (Comp- 
troller) and I signed 2 years ago laying out our expectations for major program obli- 
gation rate reviews is still operative; your job is not to spend your budget, it is to 
control costs while acquiring the desired product or service and to return any excess 
funds for higher priority needs. The chain of command still has to learn how to sup- 
port that behavior instead of punishing it. For major program “should cost” realiza- 
tion, the saved funds will continue to remain with the Service or Agency, preferably 
for use in the program that achieved the savings. The practice of Should Cost helped 
develop a critical skill for our workforce. The ability to perform strategic analysis 
on major defense acquisition pro^ams, set target cost goals, and execute accord- 
ingly — without fear of being punished for not spending the money — makes huge 
dividends for the Department. 

We are also gaining ground with regard to cooperation between the requirements 
and acquisition communities. My own partnership with the VCJCS and the JROC 
is intended to set the example in this area. We meet frequently to discuss issues 
of mutual concern and to reinforce each other’s roles in the requirements and acqui- 
sition systems. The use of affordability caps and expanded use of Configuration 
Steering Boards or “provider forums” is strengthening the linkage to the require- 
ments communities. There is an ancient debate about which comes first, require- 
ments or technology. The debate is silly; they must come together. It cannot be a 
one time event in a program, but continuous. Requirements that are not feasible or 
affordable are just so many words. A program that doesn’t meet the user’s needs 
is wasted money. 

The BBP 2.0 program to increase the use of defense exportability features in ini- 
tial designs is still in the pilot stage. This concept is sound, but the implementation 
is difficult because of some of the constraints on our budgeting, appropriations, and 
contracting systems. Support for US defense exports pays large dividends for na- 
tional security (improved and closer relationships), operationally (built in interoper- 
ability and ease of cooperative training), financially (reduced US cost through higher 
production rates), and industrially (strengthening our base). This initiative will con- 
tinue on a pilot basis, but hopefully be expanded as the implementation issues are 
identified and adjudicated. 

Incentivize Productivity and Innovation in Government and Industry: 

Through our research, the Business Senior Integration Group quickly found that 
in order to effectively incentivize our system, we needed to focus our attention on 
professional judgments about the appropriate contract type, as opposed to empha- 
sizing one type over others. As we analyze the data on major programs, it shows 
that in general we get this right, particularly with regard to choices between fixed 
price and cost plus vehicles. We are still in the process of providing updated guid- 
ance in this area. One thing is clear from the data; where fixed price is used, there 
is benefit to greater use of fixed price incentive vehicles, especially in production 
contracts and even beyond the initial lots of production. We are increasing the use 
of fixed price incentive contracts in early production — and it is paying off. 

We have begun to monetize the value of performance above threshold levels, how- 
ever this practice is still in its early phases of implementation. Requirements com- 
munities usually express a “threshold” level of performance and a higher “objective” 
level of performance, without any indication of how much in monetary terms they 
value the higher level of capability. It represents a difficult culture change for our 
operational communities to have to put a monetary value on the higher than min- 
imum performance levels they would prefer — if the price were right. The Air Force 
Combat Rescue Helicopter was the first application of this practice and it is in the 
process of being applied more widely across the Department. Forcing Service re- 
quirements and budget decisionmakers to address the value they place on higher 
performance (which has nothing to do with the cost) is leading to better “best value” 
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competitions where industry is well informed about the Department’s willingness to 
pay for higher performance, innovation is encouraged, and source selections can be 
more objective. 

One of the strongest industry inputs we received in formulating the BBP 2.0 poli- 
cies was that the “lowest price, technically acceptable” (LPTA) form of source selec- 
tion was being misused and overused. We provided revised policy guidance that, like 
other contracting techniques, LPTA should be used with professional judgment 
about its applicability. This technique works well when only minimal performance 
is desired and contracted services or products are objectively defined. LPTA does 
simplify source selection, but it also limits the government’s ability to acquire higher 
quality performance. We seek continued feedback from industry, but I believe we 
have been successful in reducing the use of LPTA in cases where it isn’t appro- 
priate. 

Instituting a superior supplier incentive program that would recognize and re- 
ward the relative performance levels of our suppliers was a BBP 1.0 initiative that 
we have had great difficulty implementing. I’m happy to report that the Navy pilot 
program has completed the evaluation of the Navy’s top 25 contracted service and 
product suppliers. The evaluation used the Contractor Performance Assessment Rat- 
ing System data as its basis. Major business units within corporations were as- 
sessed separately. The Navy is providing results divided into top, middle, and lower 
thirds. Business units or firms in the top third will be invited to propose ways to 
reduce unneeded administrative and overhead burdens. The Superior Supplier Pro- 
gram will be expanded Department of Defense (DOD) wide over the next year. We 
expect this program to provide a strong incentive to industry to improve perform- 
ance and tangible benefits to our highest performing suppliers. Finally, we expect 
to build on this Navy pilot and expand it to the other Services. 

BBP 2.0 encouraged the increased use of Performance Based Logistics (PBL) con- 
tract vehicles. These vehicles reward companies for providing higher levels of reli- 
ability and availability to our warfighters. If the business deal is well written and 
properly executed, then PBL does provide cost savings and better results. The data 
shows that we have not been able to expand the use of PBL for the last 2 years 
and that prior to that the use was declining. Declining budgets as well as the budg- 
et uncertainty itself, and therefore contract opportunities are part of this story, as 
is the fact the PBL arrangements are harder to structure and enforce than more 
traditional approaches. Those factors, combined with the imposition of sequestra- 
tion, furloughs, and a government shut down last year are likely to have suppressed 
the increased use of PBL. This area will receive additional management attention 
going forward; we are going to increase the use of this business approach. 

Another major input to BBP 2.0 received from industry concerned the large audit 
backlog with the Defense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA). The backlogs both delay 
contract close out payments and extend the time before new awards can occur. Pat 
Fitzgerald, the DCAA Director, has worked very closely with the acquisition commu- 
nity. Pat is a regular participant in the monthly Business Senior Integration Group 
meetings that I chair to manage BBP implementation. Under Pat’s leadership, 
DCAA is well on the way to eliminating most of the incurred cost audit backlog and 
expects to effectively eliminate the areas with the most excessive backlog over the 
next year. This is being accomplished despite all the workforce issues the Depart- 
ment has been forced to deal with. 

Strengthening discretionary research and development (R&D) by industry was an 
early BBP initiative. I am concerned that industry is cutting back on internal R&D 
as defense budgets shrink. This is an area we have tried to strengthen under BBP. 
We have made good progress in providing an online forum for industry to under- 
stand the Departments’ technology needs and internal investments, and for industry 
to provide R&D results to government customers. If company R&D isn’t being con- 
ducted, then these steps certainly can’t substitute for doing the actual research. We 
will be tracking these investments carefully going forward, and I will be working 
with defense company Chief Executives and Chief Technology Officers to review 
their investment plans. 

The wisest course for industry is to continue adequate investments in R&D so as 
to be positioned for the inevitable future increase in defense budgets. Now is the 
time for all of us to invest in R&D. This requires discipline and commitment to the 
long term as opposed to short-term performance, however. Most of the Chief Execu- 
tives I have discussed this with share this perspective; they recognize that the De- 
partment needs industry partners who are in this for the long term with the De- 
partment. 
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Eliminate Unproductive Processes and Bureaucracy: 

I would like to be able to report more success in this regard, but I am finding 
that bureaucratic tendencies tend to grow and to generate products for use within 
the bureaucracy itself, together with the comfortable habits of years and even dec- 
ades are hard to break. This is all even more true, in my opinion, within the Serv- 
ices than it is within the Office of the Secretary of Defense. On the plus side, how- 
ever, we are making progress and I have no intention of stopping this effort. 

I have taken steps to reduce the frequency of reviews, particularly reviews at 
lower staff levels. Whenever possible we are combining the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense (OSD) and Service reviews or using senior level in depth reviews without 
preceding staff reviews and briefings. I have also instituted an annual consideration 
of major programs for delegation to the Services for management. Where the pro- 
gram risk has been significantly mitigated and/or all major Department investment 
commitments have already been made, I am delegating programs for Service over- 
sight. I am also looking for opportunities to conduct pilot “skunk works” type over- 
sight of programs which will, among other features, substitute in depth but short 
on scene reviews for the numerous formal documents with attendant staffing proc- 
ess that are normally required to support milestone decisions. I have also set firm 
and short time spans for staff review of some key documents so that issues are iden- 
tified quickly and elevated rather than debated endlessly at the staff level. 

Our efforts to increase the role and primacy of the acquisition chain of command 
are also making progress, but have additional room for improvement. A full-day 
workshop the Service Acquisition Executives and I recently conducted with all the 
Department’s Program Executive Officers (PEO) was very effective in commu- 
nicating our priorities and in obtaining feedback on BBP and other initiatives. That 
feedback will be very helpful as we adjust our policies going forward. I also recently 
conducted a half-day workshop with our PEOs and Program Managers (PM) who 
manage and direct the Department’s business systems. This is an area where I feel 
strongly that we can reduce some of the burdensome overhead and bureaucracy as- 
sociated with these programs. I will need the support of Congress to achieve this, 
however. 

Time is money, and reducing cycle time, particularly long development times and 
extended inefficient production runs would improve the Department’s productivity. 
I have reviewed the data on development timelines and they have increased, but 
not on the average by outrageous amounts; the average increase in major program 
development time over the last few decades is about 9 months. Much of this in- 
crease seems to be driven by longer testing cycles, brought on by the growth in the 
number of requirements that have to be verified, and by the increased complexity 
and size, and therefore development time, of the software components of our pro- 
grams. We are still collecting data and analyzing root causes of cycle time trends, 
but the most debilitating one is obvious; budget cuts in general and sequestration 
cuts in particular are forcing the Department to adopt low production rates, in some 
cases below the theoretical minimum sustaining rate. Lowering production rates is 
stretching out our production cycle time and raising unit costs almost across the 
board. 

Promote Effective Competition: 

Competition works. It works better than anything else to reduce and control costs. 
Unfortunately the current data shows that the Department is losing ground in the 
percentage of contracted work being let competitively each year. The erosion is not 
huge, and I believe that decreasing budgets which limit new competitive opportuni- 
ties are a major root cause. The Air Force launch program provides an example; we 
were moving aggressively toward introducing competition when budget cuts forced 
the deferral of about half the launches scheduled for competition. This is an area 
that I will be tracking closely and managing with the Service Acquisition Executives 
and agency heads in the coming months to try to reverse the recent trend. 

Under BBP we have recognized that for defense programs, head to head competi- 
tion isn’t always viable, so we are emphasizing other steps or measures that can 
be taken to create and maintain what we call “competitive environments.” Simply 
put, I want every defense contract to be worried that a competitor may take his 
work for DOD away at some point in the future. As I review programs, I ask each 
PM and PEO to identify the steps they are taking to ensure the existence of a com- 
petitive environment for the efforts they are leading. 

Open systems provide one opportunity to maintain competition below the prime 
level and to create a competitive environment for any future modifications or up- 
grades. Open systems and government “breakout” of components or subsystems for 
direct purchase are not necessarily in the interest of our primes, so careful manage- 
ment of interfaces and associated intellectual property, especially technical data 
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rights, is key to achieving competition below the prime level and for future up- 
grades. Industry has a right to a fair price for intellectual property it has developed, 
but the government has many inherent rights and can consider the intellectual 
property implications of offerings in source selection. Our principal effort in this 
area has been to educate and train our workforce about how to manage this complex 
area. This is an effort that will bear fruit over time and in which I believe reason- 
able progress is being made. As we mature our practice in this area we need to also 
guard against overreaching; industry cannot be forced or intimidated into surren- 
dering valid property rights, but the government has to exercise its rights and pro- 
tect its interests at the same time as it respects industry’s. Further, we in govern- 
ment must have strong technical and programmatic capabilities to effectively imple- 
ment open systems. The Long Range Strike Bomber program is applying modular 
open systems effectively in its acquisition strategy and provides a good example of 
how this balanced approach can work — again if there is strong technical leadership 
by the government. 

Small businesses provide an excellent source of competition. Due in no small part 
to the strong leadership of the Department’s Office of Small Business Programs Di- 
rector, Mr. Andre Gudger, we have made great progress over the last few years. We 
have improved our market research so that small businesses opportunities are iden- 
tified and we have conducted numerous outreach events to enable small businesses 
to work more effectively with the Department. While much of our effort has been 
directed toward increasing the amount of Department work placed with small busi- 
nesses, this has been done with the recognition that work allocated to small busi- 
nesses will be provided through competition, and competition that involves firms 
without the overhead burdens of our large primes. At this time the trends in our 
small business awards are positive, despite the difficulties of the last few years and 
I have strong expectations for our performance this fiscal year. 

The Department continues to emphasize competitive risk reduction prototypes — 
when the business case supports it. This best practice isn’t called for in every pro- 
gram; the risk profile and cost determine the advisability of paying for competitive 
system level prototypes. The available data shows that when we do acquire competi- 
tive risk reduction prototypes we have to work harder on the government side to 
ensure that the relevant risk associated with the actual product we will acquire and 
field is really reduced. BBP 2.0 reinforces this maxim, and I believe we have been 
correctly applying it over the last few years. This is one of many areas where simply 
“checking the box” of a favored acquisition technique is not adequate; real under- 
standing of the technical risk and how it can best be mitigated is necessary. It is 
also necessary to understand industry’s perspective on these prototypes; industry 
cares much more about winning the next contract than it does about reducing the 
risk in the product that will be developed or produced under that contract. Competi- 
tive prototypes are successful when government acquisition professionals ensure 
that wining and reducing risk are aligned. The data shows that in many past cases 
they were not aligned. 

Improve Tradecraft in Acquisition of Services: 

We have increased the level of management attention focused on acquisition of 
services under both BBP 1.0 and 2.0. I still see this as the greatest opportunity for 
productivity improvement and cost reduction available to the Department. I have 
assigned my Principal Deputy, Alan Estevez, to lead the Department’s initiatives in 
this area. He is working with the Senior Service Acquisition Managers that we es- 
tablished under BBP 1.0 in each of the Military Departments. We have also now 
assigned senior managers in OSD and in each of the Military Departments for all 
of the several major categories in which we contract for services: knowledge based 
services, R&D, facilities services, electronics and communication, equipment related 
services, medical, construction, logistics management and transportation. 

Our business policy and practices for services are improving. A counterpart to the 
often revised DOD Instruction for Programs, DODI 5000.02, has been completed in 
draft and will soon be implemented. We have begun the process of creating produc- 
tivity metrics for each of the service categories and in some cases for sub-areas 
where the categories are broad and diverse. We are also continuing efforts begun 
under BBP 1.0 to improve our ability to conduct effective competition for services, 
including more clearly defined requirements for services and the prevention of re- 
quirements creep that expands and extends the scope of existing contracts when 
competition would be more appropriate. Services contracting is also an area in 
which we are focusing our small business efforts. 

Services are often acquired outside the “normal” acquisition chain by people who 
are not primarily acquisition specialists — they are often acquired locally in a distrib- 
uted fashion across the entire DOD enterprise. Services are also often paid for with 
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Operation and Maintenance (O&M) funds where specific efforts have much less visi- 
bility and therefore less oversight. The results achieved as a result of acquisition 
practices for service procurements are often not as evident to management, nor as 
well publicized as the results for weapon system. We are working to correct this by 
strengthening our business management (not just contract management) in these 
areas and to identify and encourage best practices, such as requirements review 
boards and the use of tripwires. 

In summary, I believe that we have made a good start at addressing the potential 
improvements that are possible in contracted services, but we have more oppor- 
tunity in this area than in any other. 

Improve the Professionalism of the Total Acquisition Workforce: 

Increasing efficiency in our system is not possible without the other bookend to 
BBP 2.0. That is, improving the professionalism of the total acquisition workforce — 
which includes people who work in all aspects of acquisition; program management, 
engineering, test and evaluation, contracting and contract management, logistics, 
quality assurance, auditing, and many other specialties. All of these fields require 
high degrees of professionalism. I am proud of our workforce; it is highly profes- 
sional, but there isn’t a single person in the workforce, including me, who can’t im- 
prove his or her professional abilities. 

Defense acquisition professionals have a special body of knowledge and experience 
that is not easily acquired. No one should expect an amateur without acquisition 
experience to exercise professional judgments in acquisition without years of train- 
ing and experience it takes to learn the field. Like other highly skilled professions 
such as attorneys, physicians and military officers, our expertise sets us apart. 

Our workforce must deal with complexity. The problems we solve are not simple — 
we are entrusted to develop and field some of the most complicated and technically 
advanced systems in military history. It is an illusion to believe that defense acqui- 
sition success is simply a matter of applying the right, easily learned “check-list” 
approach to doing our jobs. There are no silver bullets that apply to all situations. 

It is not enough to know acquisition best practices; acquisition professionals must 
understand the “why” behind the best practices — that is, the underlying principles 
at play. Many of our products consist of thousands of parts and millions of lines of 
code. They must satisfy hundreds of requirements, and take several years to bring 
into production. Managing and understanding complexity is central to our work. 

The addition of this major category in BBP 2.0 was the most significant adjust- 
ment to BBP 1.0. The specific initiatives included several measures to enhance our 
professionalism. Under the Defense Acquisition Workforce Improvement Act the De- 
partment created three levels of acquisition proficiency. I don’t believe that the 
standards for these levels as currently defined or implemented are adequate for the 
key leader acquisition positions that carry our highest levels of responsibility. We 
are in the process of creating and implementing higher standards for these posi- 
tions. That process should conclude within the next year. As part of this initiative 
we are conducting a pilot program to establish professional qualification boards. The 
pilot is being conducted by the Developmental Test and Evaluation community 
under the leadership of DASD(R&E) for Developmental Testing, David Brown. 
These boards will help to establish a culture of excellence in our acquisition career 
fields and DOD-wide standards for our key leaders. 

We are also taking steps to better define the qualification requirements for all our 
acquisition specialties. These qualifications will rely more heavily on specific hands 
on work experience than we’ve had in the past. Finally we have taken steps to more 
fully recognize and reward our top performers. At my level this includes spotlight 
awards as well as our standard periodic awards. We are making a particular effort 
to recognize the contributions of teams as well as individuals and to recognize ex- 
ceptional performance in the full range of defense acquisition activities. Recognition 
is key to growth and incentivizing our workforce to push themselves further. With- 
out our people, DOD would not be able to procure and field next generation capabili- 
ties that keep us ahead of potential adversaries. 

I am increasingly concerned about the adverse effect budgetary uncertainty and 
precipitous cuts mandated through sequestration have on our workforce. There is 
a culture in the Pentagon and the military that getting the job done is what mat- 
ters. We do not have a workforce of “clock-watchers.” Instead, the professional men 
and women that comprise our military and civilian workforce worry about getting 
the job done: whatever it may take and however long they may have to work, be- 
cause our Nation’s security depends on their efforts. However, continued budgetary 
uncertainty coupled with years of pay freezes and last summer’s unavoidable se- 
questration related furloughs, has taken a toll on the overall morale of our work- 
force. I am deeply concerned that if we are unable to achieve and maintain budget 
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stability, we will demoralize our workforce even further and erode the cadre of ac- 
quisition professionals that we have worked hard to recruit, train and retain. 

Relatedly, in the coming years, the Department faces challenges of a graying 
workforce. This is particularly prominent within the acquisition community, where 
seasoned and experienced PEOs and PMs are retiring in record numbers and newly- 
hired junior members of the workforce are not yet properly trained and qualified 
to take on the roles of PEOs and PMs. This will result in a “bathtub” effect for the 
readiness of the workforce for 2020-2030. 

Right now 21,000 members of our workforce are eligible for retirement, and 
26,000 more soon will be. Those approaching retirement represent 50 percent of our 
workforce. Behind them — “the bathtub” — the mid-career workforce with low year 
groups — represent only 22 percent of our workforce — they were largely hired during 
the significant downsizing efforts in the 1990s. We must learn from the 1990s and 
be strategic now, even in a period of downsizing. Investing in our future leaders is 
essential for acquisition success. 

A final area of concern is what I call the “revolving door.” Defense acquisition re- 
quires expertise in design and engineering, contract management, logistics, the 
sciences and other highly-technical professional fields. Recruiting essential talent 
from industry requires a significant easing of limitations on the revolving door be- 
tween industry and government. Similarly, allowing government civilians to work 
in industry as part of their career broadening experience will promote greater inte- 
gration between both public and private sectors. To allow for greater flexibility be- 
tween government and industry workforce exchanges, legislative changes may be re- 
quired. 

I am focused on doing everything I can to promote the professional development 
of the total acquisition workforce. Over the past 4 years, we have been able to build 
our workforce utilizing the Acquisition Workforce Development Eund, but the under- 
l 3 dng concern remains: budgetary instability will result in decreased morale and 
lack of critical skill retention — skills that we may not be able to recover. 

If there is one legacy I would like to leave behind it is a stronger and more profes- 
sional defense acquisition workforce than the one I inherited from my predecessors. 
The tide would seem to be against me because of events like pay freezes, sequestra- 
tion, furloughs, shutdowns, and workforce reductions — all brought about by the cur- 
rent budget climate. However, if there is one thing that has impressed me during 
my 40 plus years in defense acquisition, most of it in government, it is the dedica- 
tion, positive attitude, resilience, and desire to serve the taxpayer and our service- 
men and women well that characterizes this country’s acquisition professionals. We 
all owe a lot to these people and they, together with our industry partners, are the 
reason we currently have the best-equipped military in the world. 

2. Measuring Performance and the Impact of Improvement Initiatives 

I believe strongly in the use of data to support decisions. Historically, we have 
not tried to measure the impact of acquisition policies or to track the performance 
of acquisition organizations. We are making progress at measuring and under- 
standing our performance. Last year I published the first edition of the “Annual Re- 
port on the Performance of the Defense Acquisition System.” The next report should 
be published shortly. Each year we will try to expand the data set with relevant 
information about all aspects of defense acquisition performance. We will also add 
analysis that will help us understand the root causes of good and poor results and 
that correlates the results we are seeing with our policies. We need to make deci- 
sions and track our performance via data and robust analysis, not anecdote or opin- 
ion. It isn’t always easy to look in the mirror, and some government institutions or 
industry firms may not like what the report reveals, but the road to improvement 
has to begin with an understanding of where the problems lie. 

Overall, the first annual report gives us an initial historical baseline of cost, 
schedule, and technical performance against which we can compare recent results 
and set improvement objectives. This gives us both a sense of what the Department 
normally can achieve (i.e., the central tendency across multiple programs) and how 
varied our performance tends to he (i.e., the number and range of outliers). While 
we will never be able to eliminate cost or schedule growth entirely, these measures 
challenge us to improve both the norm while understanding and reducing the high 
outliers. 

Our analysis of the data shows that we have more work to do in aligning profit- 
ability with performance. This year’s Annual Report on the Performance of the Ac- 
quisition System will provide the data. In most cases we get it right — good perform- 
ance leads to higher profits and poor performance leads to lower profits. In some 
cases, however there is no discernable impact of performance on margins, and in 
a few cases profit actually moves in the opposite direction from performance. In ad- 
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dition to getting the correlation right we also need to make the correlation stronger 
and to tie increased rewards to real accomplishments. We want win-win business 
deals, hut we aren’t always obtaining them. As this work moves forward, my great- 
est challenge is identifying the relationships between the factors the Department 
can affect-policies, contract terms, incentives, workforce skills-and the outcomes I 
am trying to achieve. These analyses are essential steps in that process. 

Information Technology Acquisition: 

One area we are heavily focused on is improving outcomes with information tech- 
nology (IT) acquisitions. We are evolving our approach to IT acquisition, which in 
some form is a part of virtually every program the Department acquires. Consistent 
with section 804 of the National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 
2010, DODI 5000.02 includes guidance to adopt a modular, open-systems method- 
ology with heavy emphasis on “design for change” in order to adapt to changing cir- 
cumstances consistent with commercial agile methodologies. 

To acquire IT successfully, one must start with well-defined requirements (or ca- 
pabilities.) The Department has worked to condense timelines, increase collabora- 
tion between communities, and improve processes to deliver the right capabilities 
to the warfighter in operationally relevant timelines. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs has modified the Department’s Joint Capability Integration Development 
System by instituting a major change for Information System requirements develop- 
ment that introduces the “Information Technology (IT) Box,” enabling the delegation 
of authorities to specifically support the more rapid timelines necessary for IT capa- 
bilities through the Defense Acquisition System processes. The four sides of the “IT 
Box” include the organization that will provide oversight and management of the 
product; the capabilities required; the cost for application and system development; 
and the costs for sustainment and operations. 

Finding the expertise and skill sets required to develop and acquire capabilities 
for IT, particularly business systems, is a challenge for the Department. We are 
working to address the IT workforce issues. We established a Functional area for 
IT acquisition that includes the appropriate IT acquisition training into the Defense 
Acquisition University training curriculum. I will continue to work closely with the 
Department’s Chief Information Officer to implement IT Policy including the transi- 
tion to the Joint Information Enterprise architecture and standards and with the 
Department’s Chief Management Officer (DCMO) to execute to the Business Enter- 
prise Architecture. The Department recognizes the distinct challenges associated 
with acquiring IT capabilities and we are taking proactive steps to improve our 
processes to manage these programs for them. I am currently very focused on im- 
proving the acquisition of Defense Business Systems, most of which I had until re- 
cently delegated to the DCMO as acquisition Milestone Decision Authority. 

CONCERNS LOOKING FORWARD 

1. Inefficiency Caused by Budget Uncertainty and Turmoil 

All of our efforts to improve acquisition outcomes are efforts to swim against the 
current of inefficiency caused by constant budget uncertainty and turmoil. As Sec- 
retary Hagel made clear when he testified about our budget submission, we have 
to restore balance to the Department. Until that occurs we will be underfunding 
readiness and modernization. This means that development programs will be 
stretched out inefficiently and that production rates will be well below optimal for 
many programs. All of this is hugely inefficient. The uncertainty about whether or 
not sequestration will be imposed makes it impossible to determine where the bal- 
ance between force structure, readiness and modernization lies. In this environment 
the tendency is to hang on to assets that the Department may not ultimately be 
able to afford. As Secretary Hagel has indicated, we need a certain level of funding 
to sustain the force that is necessary to execute our national security strategy and 
we need to remove the threat of sequestration so that our planning can be on a 
sound basis. 

2. Budget Cut Impacts on the Industrial Base 

I am concerned about the health of the industrial base as we continue to experi- 
ence an uncertain budget climate. The Department continues to make this issue a 
top priority; at the most senior level, the Deputy’s Management Action Group has 
met to specifically review industrial base budget implications and the Deputy and 
Secretary have taken action to ensure that we are doing ever 3 dhing possible to pro- 
tect the critical companies and personnel that make up this important part of what 
I consider our “total force structure.” We are in the process of losing tens of thou- 
sands of engineers and skilled production workers from our industrial base. 
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3. Erosion of Technological Superiority Due to Cuts in Research And Develop- 
ment 

Over the past several decades, the United States and our allies have enjoyed a 
military capability advantage over any potential adversary. During Operation 
Desert Storm in 1991 we demonstrated how the impact of U.S. technological superi- 
ority, in the form of technologies such as precision weapons, stealth, wide area sur- 
veillance, and networked forces, led to a dominant U.S. military capability. That 
was over 20 years ago. 

Today we are seeing that other nations’ advances in technologies, designed to 
counter this U.S. overmatch, are bearing fruit. This is true in areas like electronic 
warfare, air-to-air missiles, radio frequency and optical systems operating in non- 
conventional bandwidths, counter-space capabilities, longer range and more accurate 
ballistic and cruise missiles with sophisticated seekers, improved undersea warfare 
capabilities, as well as in cyber and information operations. While the United States 
still has significant military advantages, U.S. superiority in some key warfare do- 
mains is at risk. 

I believe that it is essential for us to remember three facts about R&D invest- 
ments. First, our technological superiority is not assured. It takes active invest- 
ments in both government and industry to keep our critical capabilities superior to 
those of potential adversaries. I believe we have come to assume technological supe- 
riority is a given; it is not. Second, R&D is not a variable cost. The number of items 
we would like to procure or the size of our force has nothing to do with how much 
R&D we should fund. It takes as much R&D to buy one production asset as it does 
to buy thousands. Despite this fact we have a tendency to cut R&D proportionately 
to other budget accounts that do represent variable costs. Third, time is not a recov- 
erable asset. It takes a certain amount of time to develop a new weapon system. 
Once that time is lost it can never be recovered. Today, DOD is being challenged 
for technological superiority in ways I have not seen for many years. Our ability 
within the Department to respond to that challenge is severely limited by the cur- 
rent budget situation. While we try to resolve the issue of the future size of the De- 
partment, so we can plan effectively and execute our budgets efficiently, we are los- 
ing time, an asset that we can never recover. 

Legislative Initiative 

In the process of rewriting the Department’s document that governs the acquisi- 
tion process, DODI 5000.02, one fact became strikingly apparent to me: our system, 
over time, has accumulated levels of unnecessary statutory and regulatory com- 
plexity that is imposed on our program managers and other professionals. The page 
after page of DODI 5000.02 tables listing these requirements made it clear to me 
that simplification is needed. The layers of well-intended statutory requirements 
and piles of regulation make the task of managing an acquisition program harder 
than it needs to be. 

The Department is currently in the process of comprehensively reviewing such 
statutes and regulations and developing legislative proposals to simplify the existing 
body of law while maintaining the overarching intent — in essence simplifying the 
existing structure without sacrificing the underlying intentions. The DOD team, led 
by Mr. Andrew Hunter, is working closely with congressional leadership and staff 
on this project. We realize that our goal is shared with Congress, particularly the 
two defense authorization committees, and appreciate the bipartisan support we 
have received for this project. 

The main body of work is scheduled to be finalized in time for congressional re- 
view and inclusion in the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2016. We also anticipate submitting 
some proposals based on our early insights to inform the proposed NDAA for Fiscal 
Year 2015. Potential candidates for fiscal year 2015 include: an alternative Mile- 
stone B certification for preliminary design review programs where no technology 
development is required, streamlining Clinger-Cohen Act compliance reviews for 
programs undergoing acquisition program reviews, and eliminating duplicative sys- 
tem sustainment plans among others. 

CONCLUSION 

I want to thank this committee for its continuing support over the years. Legisla- 
tion such as the Defense Acquisition Workforce Development Fund and the Weapons 
Systems Acquisition Reform Act have been valuable and important contributors to 
improved defense acquisition outcomes. I believe that steps like these, plus the var- 
ious measures that Dr. Carter and I initiated under the first iteration of BBP, and 
that I have expanded upon and continued are in fact making a difference. I believe 
the evidence supports the assertion that we are making progress. Equally clearly. 
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however, there is still ample room for improvement and much more hard work for 
us all to do. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Secretary Kendall. 

Mr. Sullivan? 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. SULLIVAN, DIRECTOR, ACQUISI- 
TION AND SOURCING MANAGEMENT, GOVERNMENT AC- 
COUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Inhofe, and members of the committee. Thank you for inviting me 
to testify today. 

I would like to briefly discuss the current state of weapon sys- 
tems acquisitions, as well as potential new ideas for acquisition re- 
form. I have a more detailed written statement that I have sub- 
mitted for the record. 

Do we need to improve the acquisition process? Yes. Do we need 
new policies and legislation? In my estimation, while there is still 
room for improvement, WSARA of 2009 provided ample direction to 
move critical systems engineering knowledge to the front of the 
process. Likewise, DOD’s BBPI provides sound, common sense 
business practices for controlling cost while still delivering needed 
capability. 

This hearing, it seems to me, is important because it allows us 
to explore other ways to improve the process both inside DOD and 
in the industrial base. 

Let me just run through some of the typical problems we face 
today. 

First, in today’s acquisition environment, there continues to be a 
mismatch at the front of the process between requirements and 
available resources to meet those requirements. The three key 
processes for generating requirements, providing funding, and de- 
veloping the products are still disjointed. 

Second, the stakeholders in this process sometimes have con- 
flicting goals. Weapon systems often define budget levels. Service 
reputations, defense spending in localities, and the influence of 
many different oversight organizations. 

Third, the funding process is not as flexible as it should be. 
There are a few consequences when funds are not used efficiently 
and budgets to approve large program commitments must be sub- 
mitted well ahead of the program’s start. 

Fourth, DOD’s relationship with industry forces less competition, 
more regulation, and once a development contract is awarded, it 
places considerable power in the hands of the contractor. 

Fifth, the program management workforce for DOD currently 
lacks the training, business experience, and career opportunities to 
ensure a highly professional management workforce. In addition, 
the tenures of our program managers are so short and the length 
of our product developments so long that there is little account- 
ability for executing an efficient product development. For example, 
the Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) has seen six different program man- 
agers over an 11-year development so far. There is not much ac- 
countability when you have that many. 

I would add in addition to that at the higher levels, at the under 
secretary level, it would be great to see more continuity and longer 
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tenures at that position. I think that also creates stability. We 
looked at that and found that since the position was created, I be- 
lieve the average tenure of an Under Secretary for Acquisition, 
Technology, and Logistics is about 22 months. 

I also think that one of the reasons we have seen some of the 
trends, I think WSARA has had a lot to do with it, is because there 
has been stability there since Ash Carter and now Under Secretary 
Kendall. I think that has helped as well. 

Where do we go from here? I do not profess to know the answers, 
but I think there are areas that we can explore within the confines 
of the current system and the current environment. 

We must find practical ways to hold our top decisionmakers more 
accountable. The three separate processes that define an acquisi- 
tion program should be able to work in concert. They need more 
incentive to view the process not as a zero sum game but a way 
to deliver the best capabilities within existing constraints by mak- 
ing appropriate trades across each of the processes. We should do 
more to attract, train, and retain a highly professional manage- 
ment force by establishing new career requirements, such as expe- 
rience in both engineering and business, and require program man- 
agers to stay with the program from start to finish. We should also 
consider career tracks that reward program managers for execution 
of successful acquisition programs. 

We can also reinforce proper risk management at the start of 
new programs. There are about a dozen programs that are ap- 
proaching Milestone B or are very close within the next year or 2. 
When you total up all of their development cost estimates, it comes 
to over $20 billion. Start with these programs to reinforce current 
policy and perhaps pilot new ideas that might bring more effi- 
ciencies. 

We should also consider a funding mechanism that can give flexi- 
bility to programs as they do encounter problems. 

Finally, we should consider new acquisition strategies that we 
have not used much before that show an understanding of and are 
able to leverage industry incentives. Some of these include more in- 
cremental acquisitions. I think we have seen a lot more of those in 
the last 3 or 4 years, and I think that is another reason why we 
have had better cost. 

They need to have well understood requirements, of course. That 
helps. 

I think it is worthwhile to look at time-certain development. If 
you have an incremental acquisition and you limit the development 
per increment to 4 or 5 years, I think you have a doable task, as 
long as the requirements are well understood. 

Finally, we should identify and investigate more ways to use con- 
tracting tools that reward cost consciousness by perhaps allowing 
more profit to the industry. If you are able to control costs, that 
might be a good idea. 

Mr. Chairman, these are just a few of the ideas to consider as 
we move forward. I am sure there are many more to consider. 

With that, I will conclude my oral statement. I look forward to 
going into more depth on some of these ideas as we take questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sullivan follows:] 
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Prepared Statement by Michael J. Sullivan 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, and members of the committee: I am 
pleased to be here today to discuss weapon system acquisitions and where reform 
should focus next. Weapon systems acquisition has been on GAO’s high risk list 
since 1990. ^ Over the past 50 years, Congress and the Department of Defense 
(DOD) have explored ways to improve acquisition outcomes, including actions like 
the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and DOD’s own recent “Better 
Buying Power” initiatives. These and other reforms have championed sound man- 
agement practices, such as realistic cost estimating, prototyping, and systems engi- 
neering. DOD’s declining budgets and the impact of sequestration have lent addi- 
tional impetus to reduce the costs of weapons. While some progress has been made 
on this front, too often we report on the same kinds of problems today that we did 
over 20 years ago. The cost growth of DOD’s 2013 portfolio of weapon systems is 
about $448 billion and schedule delays average more than 2 years. To get better re- 
sults the focus should not be on adding to or discarding acquisition policies, but in- 
stead on the incentives that work against them. 

Today, I will: (1) provide summary cost and schedule information on DOD’s port- 
folio of major weapon systems; (2) describe the policies and processes in place to 
guide those acquisitions; (3) discuss incentives to deviate from otherwise sound ac- 
quisition practices; and (4) suggest ways to temper these incentives. This statement 
draws from our extensive body of work on DOD’s acquisition of weapon systems and 
the numerous recommendations we have made both on individual weapons and sys- 
temic improvements to the acquisition process. The work on which this testimony 
is based was conducted in accordance with generally accepted government auditing 
standards. Those standards require that we plan and perform the audit to obtain 
sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable basis for our findings and 
conclusions based on our audit objectives. We believe the evidence obtained provides 
a reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. 

TRENDS IN DOD’s PORTFOLIO OF MAJOR ACQUISITIONS 

There can be little doubt that we can — and must — get better outcomes from our 
weapon system investments. As seen in table 1, the value of these investments in 
recent years has been on the order of $1.5 trillion or more, making them a signifi- 
cant part of the Federal discretionary budget. 


GAO, High Risk Series: An Update, GAO— 13-283 (Washington, DC: Feb. 2013). 
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As one can see, cost and schedule growth for DOD’s aggregate portfolio remain 
significant. For example, when measured against programs’ first full estimates, the 
total cost of the portfolio has increased by nearly $448 billion with an average delay 
of 28 months in initial operating capability.^ Also, as indicated in table 1, 42 percent 
of programs have had unit cost growth of 25 percent or more. On the other hand, 
we have recently seen some modest improvements in a large number of programs. 
For example, 50 of the 80 programs in the portfolio reduced their total acquisition 
costs over the past year. A number of these programs have improved their buying 
power by finding efficiencies. 

While these modest improvements are encouraging, the enormity of the invest- 
ment in acquisitions of weapon systems and its role in making U.S. fighting forces 
capable, warrant continued attention and reform. The potential for savings and for 
better serving the warfighter argue against complacency. 

ONE SIDE OF ACQUISITIONS: STATED POLICY AND PROCESS 

When one thinks of the weapon system acquisition process, the image that comes 
to mind is that of the methodological procedure depicted on paper and in flow 
charts. It is the “how to” side of acquisitions. DOD’s acquisition policy takes the per- 
spective that the goal of acquisition is to obtain quality products that satisfy user 
needs in a timely manner at a fair and reasonable price.^ The sequence of events 
that comprise the process defined in policy reflects principles from disciplines such 
as systems engineering, as well as lessons learned and past reforms. The body of 
work we have done on benchmarking best practices has also been reflected in acqui- 
sition policy.4 Recent, significant changes to the policy include those introduced by 
the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 and the Department’s own 
“Better Bujdng Power” initiatives which, when fully implemented, should further 
strengthen practices that can lead to successful acquisitions.® The policy provides 
a framework for developers of new weapons to gather knowledge at appropriate 
stages that confirms that their technologies are mature, their designs are stable, 
and their production processes are in control.® These steps are intended to ensure 
that a program will deliver the capabilities required utilizing the resources — cost, 
schedule, technology, and personnel — available. Successful product developers en- 
sure a high level of knowledge is achieved at key junctures in development. We 
characterize these junctures as knowledge points. While there can be differences of 
opinion over some of the specifics of the process, I do not believe there is much de- 
bate about the soundness of the basic steps. It is a clear picture of “what to do.” 

Table 2 summarizes these steps and best practices, organized around three key 
knowledge points in a weapon system acquisition. 


2 GAO, Defense Acquisitions: Assessments of Selected Weapon Programs, GAO-14-340SP 
(Washington, DC: March 31, 2014). 

® Department of Defense Directive 5000.01, The Defense Acquisition System (May 12, 2003 
and certified current as of Nov. 20, 2007). 

'I GAO, Best Practices: DOD Can Achieve Better Outcomes hy Standardizing the Way Manu- 
facturing Risks Are Managed, GAO-10^39 (Washington, DC: Apr. 22, 2010); Best Practices: 
Capturing Design and Manufacturing Knowledge Early Improves Acquisition Outcomes, GAO— 
02-701 (Washington, DC: July 15, 2002); Best Practices: Better Matching of Needs and Re- 
sources Will Lead to Better Weapon System Outcomes, GAO-01-288 (Washington, DC: Mar. 8, 
2001); and Best Practices: Better Management of Technology Development Can Improve Weapon 
System Outcomes, GAO/NSIAD-99— 162 (Washington, DC: July 30, 1999). 

®Pub. L. No. 111-23 as amended. Office of the Under Secretary of Defense, Acquisition, Tech- 
nology and Logistics Memorandum: “Better Buying Power: Mandate for Restoring Affordahility 
and Productivity in Defense Spending” (June 28, 2010). Office of the Under Secretary of De- 
fense, Acquisition, Technology and Logistics Memorandum: “Better Buying Power 2.0: Con- 
tinuing the Pursuit for Greater Efficiency and Productivity in Defense Spending” (Nov. 13, 
2012 ). 

® Interim Department of Defense Instruction 5000.02, Operation of the Defense Acquisition 
System (Nov. 26, 2013). 
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Our work over the last few years shows that, to the extent reforms like the Weap- 
on Systems Acquisition Reform Act and DOD’s Better Buying Power initiatives are 
being implemented, they are having a positive effect on individual programs. For 
example, we found that over 80 percent of the 38 programs included in our annual 
assessment of weapon programs this year had conducted a “should-cost” analysis — 
one of DOD’s Better Buying Power initiatives — and reported an anticipated savings 
of approximately $24 billion, with more than half of this amount to be reallocated 
to meet other DOD priorities. In addition, we recently reviewed several programs 
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to determine the impact of the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act and found 
that the programs are: 

• making early tradeoffs among cost, schedule, and technical performance 

requirements, 

• developing more realistic cost and schedule estimates, 

• increasing the amount of testing during development, and 

• placing greater emphasis on reliability. 

These improvements do not yet signify a trend or suggest that a corner has been 
turned and, in fact, we found in our annual assessment of programs that most are 
not yet fully following a knowledge-based acquisition approach. The reforms them- 
selves still face implementation challenges, such as staffing and clarity of guidance 
and will doubtless need refining as experience is gained. We have made a number 
of recommendations on how DOD can improve implementation of the Weapon Sys- 
tems Acquisition Reform Act.'^ 

To a large extent, the improvements we have seen tend to result from external 
pressure exerted by higher level offices within DOD on individual programs. In 
other words, the reforms have not yet been institutionalized within the services. We 
still see employment of other practices — not prescribed in policy — such as concurrent 
testing and production, optimistic assumptions, and delayed testing. These are the 
same kinds of practices that perpetuate the significant cost growth and schedule 
delays that have persisted in acquisitions through the decades. They share a com- 
mon dynamic: moving forward with programs before the knowledge needed to re- 
duce risk and make those decisions is sufficient. 

We have found that programs proceed through the critical design review without 
having a stable design, although we have made recommendations on the importance 
of this review and how to prepare for it.® Programs also proceed with testing and 
production before they are ready. The F-36 Joint Strike Fighter program is a classic 
example of how concurrency can erode the cost and schedule of an acquisition. Fur- 
ther, some programs are significantly at odds with the acquisition process. Among 
these I would number the Ballistic Missile Defense System, Littoral Combat Ship, 
and airships. We also recently reported on the Unmanned Carrier-Launched Air- 
borne Surveillance and Strike program which proposes to complete the main acqui- 
sition steps of design, development, testing, manufacturing, and initial fielding be- 
fore it formally enters the acquisition process.® 

The fact that programs adopt practices that run counter to what policy and reform 
call for is evidence of the other pressures and incentives that significantly influence 
program practices and outcomes. I will turn to these next. 

ANOTHER SIDE OF ACQUISITIONS: INCENTIVES TO DEVIATE FROM SOUND PRACTICES 

An oft-cited quote of David Packard, former Deputy Secretary of Defense, is: “We 
all know what needs to be done. The question is why aren’t we doing it?” To that 
point, reforms have been aimed mainly at the “what” versus the “why.” They have 
championed sound management practices, such as realistic estimating, thorough 
testing, and accurate reporting. Reforms have also added program decision points, 
reviews, and reporting requirements to help ensure these practices are used. We 
need to consider that these reforms mainly address the mechanisms of weapon ac- 
quisitions. Seen this way, the practices prescribed in policy are only partial rem- 
edies. The acquisition of weapons is much more complex than this and involves very 
basic and strongly reinforced incentives to pursue weapons that are not always fea- 
sible and affordable. Accordingly, rival practices, not normally viewed as good man- 
agement techniques, comprise an effective stratagem for fielding a weapon because 
they reduce the risk that the program will be interrupted or called into question. 

I will now discuss several factors that illustrate the pressures that create incen- 
tives to deviate from sound acquisition management practices. 

Mismatch between Requirements and Resources 

A key cause of poor acquisition outcomes is the mismatch between the validated 
capability requirements for a new weapon system and the appropriate systems engi- 
neering knowledge, funding, and time that is planned to develop that new system. 
DOD’s three key decisionmaking processes for acquiring weapon systems — require- 


"^GAO, Weapons Acquisition Reform: Reform Act Is Helping DOD Acquisition Programs Re- 
duce Risk, but Implementation Challenges Remain, GAO-13— 103 (Washington, DC: Dec. 14, 
2012 ). 

8GAO-02-701 

® GAO, Defense Acquisitions: Navy Strategy for Unmanned Carrier-Based Aircraft System De- 
fers Key Oversight Mechanisms, GAO-13-833 (Washington, DC: Sep. 26, 2013). 
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ments determination, resource allocation, and the acquisition management system — 
are fragmented, making it difficult for the department to achieve a balanced mix 
of weapon systems that are achievable and affordable and provide the best military 
value to the warfighter when the warfighter needs them. In addition, these proc- 
esses are led by different organizations, making it difficult to hold any one person 
or organization accountable for saying “no” to an unrealistic requirement or for tem- 
pering optimistic cost and schedule estimates. While the department has worked 
hard to overcome this fragmented decisionmaking paradigm and policies have been 
written to force more integrated decisions and more accountability, we continue to 
see programs that have experienced cost and schedule growth. This is because 
weapon system programs often begin with validated requirements that have not 
been informed by solid systems engineering practices, often do not represent true 
“needs” as much as “desires,” have optimistic cost and schedule estimates, and, all 
too often, are unachievable. Program managers are handed a business case that can 
be fatally flawed, and usually have no recourse other than to execute it as best they 
can and therefore cannot be held accountable. 

Conflicting Demands 

The process of planning and executing the program is: (1) shaped by many dif- 
ferent participants; and (2) far more complex than the seemingly straightforward 
purchase of equipment to defeat an enemy threat. Collectively, as participants’ 
needs are translated into actions on weapon programs, the purpose of such pro- 
grams transcends efficiently filling voids in military capability. Weapons have be- 
come integral to policy decisions, definitions of roles and functions, justifications of 
budget levels and shares, service reputations, influence of oversight organizations, 
defense spending in localities, the industrial base, and to individual careers. Con- 
sequently, the reasons “why” a weapon acquisition program is started are manifold 
and thus acquisitions do not merely provide technical solutions. 

While individual participants see their needs as rational and aligned with the na- 
tional interest, collectively, these needs create incentives for pushing programs and 
encouraging undue optimism, parochialism, and other compromises of good judg- 
ment. Under these circumstances, persistent performance problems, cost growth, 
schedule slippage, and difficulties with production and field support cannot all be 
attributed to errors, lack of expertise, or unforeseeable events. Rather, a level of 
these problems is embedded as the undesirable, but apparently acceptable, con- 
sequence of the process. These problems persist not because they are overlooked or 
under-regulated, but because they enable more programs to survive and thus more 
needs to be met. The problems are not the fault of any single participant; they are 
the collective responsibility of all participants. Thus, the various pressures that ac- 
company the reasons why a program is started can also affect and compromise the 
practices employed in its acquisition. 

Funding Dynamics 

There are several characteristics about the way programs are funded that create 
incentives in decisionmaking that can run counter to sound acquisition practices. 
First, there is an important difference between what investments in new products 
represent for a private firm and for DOD. In a private firm, a decision to invest in 
a new product, like a new car design, represents an expense. Company funds must 
be expended that will not provide a revenue return until the product is developed, 
produced, and sold. Thus, leading companies have an incentive to follow a dis- 
ciplined approach and acquire requisite knowledge to facilitate successful product 
development. To do otherwise could have serious economic consequences. In DOD, 
there can be few consequences if funds are not used efficiently. For example, as has 
often been the case in the past, agency budgets generally do not fluctuate much year 
to year and, programs that experience problems tend to eventually receive more 
funding to get well. Also, in DOD, new products in the form of budget line items 
can represent revenue. An agency may be able to justify a larger budget if it can 
win approval for more programs. Thus, weapon system programs can be viewed both 
as expenditures and revenue generators. 

Second, budgets to support major program commitments must be approved well 
ahead of when the information needed to support the decision is available. Take, 
for example, a decision to start a new program scheduled for August 2016. Funding 
for that decision would have to be included in the fiscal year 2016 budget. This 
budget would be submitted to Congress in February 2016 — 18 months before the 
program decision review is actually held. DOD would have committed to the funding 
before the budget request went to Congress. It is likely that the requirements, tech- 
nologies, and cost estimates for the new program — essential to successful execu- 
tion — may not be very solid at the time of funding approval. Once the hard-fought 
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budget debates put money on the table for a program, it is very hard to take it away 
later, when the actual program decision point is reached. 

Third, to the extent a program wins funding, the principles and practices it em- 
bodies are thus endorsed. So, if a program is funded despite having an unrealistic 
schedule or requirements, that decision reinforces those characteristics instead of 
sound acquisition practices. Pressure to make exceptions for programs that do not 
measure up are rationalized in a number of ways: an urgent threat needs to he met; 
a production capability needs to be preserved; despite shortfalls, the new system is 
more capable than the one it is replacing; and the new system’s problems will be 
fixed in the future. It is the funding approvals that ultimately define acquisition pol- 
icy. 

Industry Relationship 

DOD has a unique relationship with the Defense industry that differs from the 
commercial marketplace. The combination of a single buyer (DOD), a few very large 
prime contractors in each segment of the industry, and a limited number of weapon 
programs constitute a structure for doing business that is altogether different from 
a classic free market. For instance, there is less competition, more regulation, and 
once a contract is awarded, the contractor has considerable power. Moreover, in 
the Defense marketplace, the firm and the customer have jointly developed the 
product and, as we have reported previously, the closer the product comes to produc- 
tion the more the customer becomes invested and the less likely they are to walk 
away from that investment. While a Defense firm and a military customer may 
share some of the same goals, certain key goals are different. Defense firms are ac- 
countable to their shareholders and can also build constituencies outside the direct 
business relationship between them and their customers. This relationship does not 
fit easily into a contract. 

J. Ronald Fox, author of Defense Acquisition Reform 1960-2009: An Elusive Goal, 
sums up the situation as follows. “Many defense acquisition problems are rooted in 
the mistaken belief that the defense industry and the government-industry relation- 
ship in defense acquisition fit naturally into the free enterprise model. Most Ameri- 
cans believe that the defense industry, as a part of private industry, is equipped 
to handle any kind of development or production program. They also by and large 
distrust government ‘interference’ in private enterprise. Government and industry 
defense managers often go to great lengths to preserve the m 3 dh that large defense 
programs are developed and produced through the free enterprise system.” But nei- 
ther the defense industry nor defense programs are governed by the free market; 
“major defense acquisition programs rarely offer incentives resembling those of the 
commercial marketplace.” 

The Right People 

Dr. Fox also points out that in private industry, the program manager concept 
works well because the managers have genuine decisionmaking authority, years of 
training and experience, and understand the roles and tactics within government 
and industry. In contrast. Dr. Fox concludes that DOD program managers often lack 
the training, experience, and stature of their private sector counterparts, and are 
influenced by others in their Service, DOD, and Congress. Other acquisition reform 
studies over the past decade have highlighted this issue as well.i^ The studies high- 
light the need for a more professional program manager cadre within each of the 
Military Services, and new incentives and improved career opportunities for acquisi- 
tion personnel. In 2006, we reported that program managers indicated to us that 
the acquisition process does not enable them to succeed because it does not empower 
them to make decisions on whether the program is ready to proceed forward or even 
to make relatively small trade-offs between resources and requirements as unex- 
pected problems are encountered. Program managers said that they are also not 
able to make personnel shifts to respond to changes affecting the program. 


i*’ Barry D. Watts and Todd Harrison, Sustaining Critical Sectors of the Defense Industrial 
Base (Washington, DC: Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, 2011). 

^^GAO, Best Practices: Successful Application to Weapon Acquisitions Requires Changes in 
DOD’s Environment, GAO/NSIAD-98-56 (Washington, DC: Feb. 24, 1998). 

12 J. Ronald Fox, Defense Acquisition Reform, 1960—2009: An Elusive Goal (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Army Center of Military History, 2011). 

12 Defense Business Board, Report to the Secretary of Defense: Linking and Streamlining the 
Defense Requirements, Acquisition, and Budget Processes (2012); Assessment Panel of the De- 
fense Acquisition Performance Assessment Project for the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Defense 
Acquisition Performance Assessment Report (Jan, 2006). 

11 GAO, Best Practices: Better Support of Program Managers Needed to Improve Outcomes, 
GAO-06-110 (Washington, DC: Nov. 30, 2005). 
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We have also reported on the lack of continuity in the tenure of key acquisition 
leaders across the timeframe of individual programs. A major acquisition can have 
multiple program managers during product development. For example, the F-35 
Joint Strike Fighter program has had six different program managers since it was 
approved to start development in 2001. Other key positions throughout the acquisi- 
tion chain of command also turn over frequently. For example, the average tenure 
of the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics since 
the position was established in 1986 has been only about 22 months. Consequently, 
DOD acquisition executives do not necessarily stay in their positions long enough 
to develop the needed long-term perspective or to effectively change traditional in- 
centives. Moreover, their decisions can be overruled through the cooperative actions 
of other acquisition participants. The effectiveness of reforms to the acquisition proc- 
ess depends in large measure on a cadre of good people who may be inadequately 
prepared for their position or forced into the near-term perspective of their tenures. 
In this environment, the effectiveness of management can rise and fall on the 
strength of individuals; accountability for long-term results is, at best, elusive. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

I do not necessarily subscribe to the view that the acquisition process is too rigid 
and cumbersome. Clearly, this could be the case if every acquisition followed the 
same process and strate^ without exception, but they do not. We repeatedly report 
on programs where modifications of the process are approved. DOD refers to this 
as tailoring, and we see plenty of it. 

While one should always be looking to improve the process and make it more effi- 
cient, at this point, the focus should be to build on existing reforms by holding deci- 
sionmakers more accountable, tackling existing incentives, and providing new ones. 
To do this, we need to look differently at the familiar outcomes of weapon system 
acquisitions — such as cost growth, schedule delays, large support burdens, and re- 
duced bu 3 dng power. Some of these undesirable outcomes are clearly due to honest 
mistakes and unforeseen obstacles. However, they also occur not because they are 
inadvertent but because they are encouraged by the incentive structure. I do not 
think it is sufficient to define the problem as an objective process that is broken. 
Rather, it is more accurate to view the problem as a sophisticated process whose 
consistent results are indicative of its being in equilibrium. The rules and policies 
are clear about what to do, but other incentives force compromises. The persistence 
of undesirable program outcomes suggests that these are consequences that partici- 
pants in the process have been willing to accept. 

Drawing on our extensive body of work in weapon system acquisition, there are 
six areas of focus regarding where to go from here. These are not intended to be 
all-encompassing, but rather, practical places to start the hard work of realigning 
incentives with desired results. 

Hold decisionmakers accountable from top to bottom: Our work over the years 
benchmarking best practices at leading commercial product developers and manu- 
facturers has 3 delded a wide range of best practices for efficiently and quickly devel- 
oping new products to meet market needs. Firms we visited described an integrated 
process for establishing product requirements, making tradeoffs among cost and 
product performance well ahead of a decision to begin product development, and en- 
suring that all decisionmakers — requirements setters, product developers, and fi- 
nance — agree to and are held accountable for the business case presented to the pro- 
gram manager for execution of a new product’s development. These firms had 
trained professionals as program managers with backgrounds in technical fields 
such as engineering and various aspects of project management. Once empowered 
with an achievable, executable business case, they were in charge of product devel- 
opment from beginning to end. Therefore, they could be held accountable for meet- 
ing product development cost, schedule, and performance targets. 

Today, getting managers to make hard decisions, when necessary, and say no to 
those that push unrealistic or unaffordable plans continues to be a challenge be- 
cause the critical processes to acquire a new weapon system are segregated, inde- 
pendent, and have different goals. DOD must be open to examining best practices 
and implementing new rules to really integrate the processes into one and holding 
all communities accountable for decisions. I do not pretend to have all the answers 
on how to change the current environment, but it is clear that top decisionmakers 
cannot be held accountable to work in concert on such large and critical investments 
unless they begin with an executable business case. Congressional and DOD leader- 
ship must be in concert on this. 

Attract, train, and keep acquisition staff and management: Dr. Fox’s book does 
an excellent job of laying out the flaws in the current way DOD selects, trains, and 
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provides a career path for program managers. I refer you to this book, as it provides 
sound criticisms. We must also think about supporting people below the program 
manager who are also instrumental to program outcomes, including engineers, con- 
tracting officers, cost analysts, testers, and logisticians. There have been initiatives 
aimed at program managers and acquisition personnel, but they have not been con- 
sistent over time. RAND, for example, recently analyzed program manager tenure 
in DOD and found that the intent of policies designed to lengthen tenure may not 
have been achieved and no enforcement mechanism has been readily apparent over 
time.i® RAND indicates this could be because of the fundamental conflict that exists 
between what military officers need to do to be promoted and their tenure as pro- 
gram managers. Unless these two things are aligned, such that experience and ten- 
ure in an acquisition program can be advantageous for promotion, then it appears 
unlikely that tenure policies will consistently yield positive results. The tenure for 
acquisition executives is a more challenging prospect in that they arguably are at 
the top of their profession and already expert. What can be done to keep good people 
in these jobs longer? 

I am not sure of the answer, but I believe part of the problem is that the conten- 
tious environment of acquisition grinds good people down at all levels. In top com- 
mercial firms, a new product development is launched with a strong team, corporate 
funding support, and a timeframe of 5 to 6 years or less. In DOD, new weapon sys- 
tem development can take twice as long, have turnover in key positions, and every 
year must contend for funding. This does not necessarily make for an attractive ca- 
reer. Several years ago, the Defense Acquisition Performance Assessment Panel rec- 
ommended establishing the military department’s service acquisition executives as 
a 5-year, fixed-term position to add leadership continuity and stability to the acqui- 
sition process. I believe something like this recommendation is worth considering. 
Perhaps the Military Services should examine the current career track for acquisi- 
tion officers to ensure it provides appropriate training, rewards, and opportunities 
for advancement. 

Reinforce desirable principles at the start of new programs: The principles and 
practices programs embrace are determined not by policy, but by decisions. These 
decisions involve more than the program at hand: they send signals as to what is 
acceptable. If programs that do not abide by sound acquisition principles win fund- 
ing, then seeds of poor outcomes are planted. The highest point of leverage is at 
the start of a new program. Decisionmakers must ensure that new programs exhibit 
desirable principles before they are approved and funded. Programs that present 
well informed acquisition strategies with reasonable and incremental requirements 
and reasonable assumptions about available funding should be given credit for a 
good business case. As an example, the Presidential Helicopter, Armored Multi-Pur- 
pose Vehicle, and Enhanced Polar System are all acquisitions slated to start in 
2014, with development estimates currently ranging from nearly $1 billion to over 
$2.5 billion. These and other programs expected to begin system development in 
2014 could be viewed as a “freshman” class of acquisitions. It would be beneficial 
for DOD and Congress to assess them as a group to ensure that they embody the 
right principles and practices. Recent action by DOD to terminate the Army’s 
Ground Combat Vehicle program, which was slated to start this year, and instead 
focus efforts on selected science and technology activities reinforces sound principles. 
On the other hand, approving the Unmanned Carrier-Launched Airborne Surveil- 
lance and Strike program despite its running counter to sound principles sends a 
conflicting message. 

Identify significant program risks upfront and resource them: Weapon acquisition 
programs by their nature involve risks, some much more than others. The desired 
state is not zero risk or elimination of all cost growth. But we can do better than 
we do now. The primary consequences of risk are often the need for additional time 
and money. Yet, when significant risks are taken, they are often taken under the 
guise that they are manageable and that risk mitigation plans are in place. In my 
experience, such plans do not set aside time and money to account for the risks 
taken. Yet in today’s climate, it is understandable — any sign of weakness in a pro- 
gram can doom its funding. This needs to change. If programs are to take significant 
risks, whether they he technical in nature or related to an accelerated schedule, 
these risks should be declared and the resource consequences acknowledged. Less 
risky options and potential off ramps should be presented as alternatives. Decisions 
can then be made with full information, including decisions to accept the risks iden- 


i^RAND, Management Perspectives Pertaining to Root Cause Analyses of Nunn-McCurdy 
Breaches, Vol 4. (2013) 

Defense Acquisition Performance Assessment Report, 2006 
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tified. If the risks are acknowledged and accepted by DOD and Congress, the pro- 
gram should be supported. 

A potential way to reduce the risks taken in acquisition programs is to address 
the way in which DOD leverages its science and technology enterprise. Leading 
commercial companies save time and money by separating technology development 
from product development and fully developing technologies before introducing them 
into the design of a system. These companies develop technology to a high level of 
maturity in a science and technology environment which is more conducive to the 
ups and downs normally associated with the discovery process. This affords the op- 
portunity to gain significant knowledge before committing to product development 
and has helped companies reduce costs and time from product launch to fielding. 
Although DOD’s science and technology enterprise is engaged in developing tech- 
nology, there are organizational, funding, and process impediments which make it 
difficult to bring technolo^es into acquisition programs. For example, it is easier to 
move immature technologies into weapon system programs because they tend to at- 
tract bigger budgets than science and technology projects. Creating stronger and 
more uniform incentives that encourage the development of technologies in the right 
environment to reduce the cost of later changes, and encourage the technology and 
acquisition communities to work more closely together to deliver the right tech- 
nologies at the right time would be beneficial. 

More closely align budget decisions and program decisions: Because budget deci- 
sions are often made years ahead of program decisions, they depend on the promises 
and projections of program sponsors. Contentious budget battles create incentives 
for sponsors to be optimistic and make it hard to change course as projections fade 
in the face of information. This is not about bad actors; rather, optimism is a ration- 
al response to the way money flows to programs. Aside from these consequences, 
planning ahead to make sure money is available in the future is a sound practice. 
I am not sure there is an obvious remedy for this. But, I believe ways to have budg- 
et decisions follow program decisions should be explored, without sacrificing the dis- 
cipline of establishing long-term affordability. 

Investigate other tools to improve program outcomes: There are ways to structure 
an acquisition program that would create opportunities for better outcomes. Key 
among these are: limits on development time (time certain development of 5 years), 
which limits the scope of the development task; evolutionary or incremental product 
development, wherein the initial increment of a new weapon system adds value for 
the warfighter, is delivered to the field faster, and can be followed with block up- 
grades as technologies and funding present themselves; and strategies that focus 
more on incentivizing overall cost reduction over profit limitation. DOD should in- 
vestigate the potential of these concepts as it structures and manages programs 
moving forward. Central to opening an environment for these tools is the need to 
focus on requirements that are well understood and manageable. This would allow 
the department to offer contracts that place more cost risk on the contractor and 
less on the government. A prime example of this is the KC-46 Tanker program that 
is being developed under a fixed-price development contract with incentives for hold- 
ing cost down. The government and industry felt comfortable with that arrangement 
specifically because it was an incremental program based on a commercial airframe. 
The first development program is to militarize a commercial aircraft to replace a 
portion of the existing KC-135 fleet. Future increments may be approved to replace 
the rest of the KC-135 fleet and the KC-10 fleet and provides DOD an opportunity 
to include the new technologies. Also, the contractor had significant systems engi- 
neering knowledge about the design and the ability to meet the requirements. A 
word of caution: if time certain development (e.g., 5 years), incremental acquisition 
strategies, and contracts that incentivize cost reduction over profit limitations are 
to be explored, the government will need to examine whether they have the contract 
management and negotiation expertise to do this. DOD has begun to examine ways 
to strengthen contract incentives and restructure profit regulations through its Bet- 
ter Buying Power initiatives; however, it is too soon to tell whether these efforts will 
lead to needed improvements. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement and I would be happy to answer any 
questions. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Since I think we have the time to do it, how about an 8-minute 
round just for the first round. There very well could be second 
rounds today. 

I think we are all familiar with the acquisition history that has 
shown huge cost overruns, huge amounts of waste, and cancellation 
of systems. The Army’s FCS was approved for engineering and 
manufacturing development based on little more than a set of 
viewgraphs. The JSF was put into production years before it was 
scheduled for its first flight test. That was a decision which Mr. 
Kendall has, I believe, accurately characterized as “acquisition mal- 
practice.” The FCS has since been canceled. The JSF has gone on 
to become the most expensive acquisition program in history. 

We enacted WSARA in large part to try to do everything we 
could to ensure that future acquisition decisions would be based on 
sound knowledge rather than guesswork. 

Mr. Sullivan, I think in your opening statement you indicated 
that WSARA has had some success and that DOD has achieved 
higher levels of knowledge at key decision points and achieved re- 
duced cost on a significant number of MDAPs as a result. I think 
that is the good news part of the story. 

But the second part of the story is still what we need to do be- 
cause we obviously face continuing problems, and I think both of 
you acknowledge that and recognize that we need to do whatever 
we can do. 

Mr. Sullivan, you indicated that you do not think we need more 
legislation at this point. That is important for us to understand be- 
cause our instinct as legislators is not only to hold oversight hear- 
ings such as this, and we do not hold enough of these hearings, but 
nonetheless, where legislation is useful, to promote that legislation. 
You have, I think, already spoken on the fact that we do not need 
additional legislation in your judgment. 

I would just ask Secretary Kendall what legislation would you 
believe we could use to improve this acquisition system. 

Mr. Kendall. Senator, I do think we need some legislation, but 
I think in a different sense than Mr. Sullivan was referring to. 

I have a team working now, and it is working with the staff of 
this committee, and with the staff of the House Armed Services 
Committee as well, on a legislative proposal that would simplify 
the existing body of law that governs defense acquisition and make 
it more comprehensible and coherent. What has happened is that, 
I go back to Goldwater-Nichols with this, laws have been added in- 
crementally over time. Senator, when I was redoing the DOD in- 
struction that governs acquisition, I looked at the tables that we 
had to put into that document that showed all the things that are 
essentially compliance requirements for program managers, which 
is an extraordinarily complex body of rules that have to be fol- 
lowed. Senator, the idea is to take that body of rules, keep the good 
intentions behind all of it, but to simplify it so we have something 
that is easier for people to understand and easier to implement. 

There are a few things in that context that I think in retrospect 
and in practice have not turned out to be as effective as they were 
intended to be, and some of those things I think need to be 
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changed. They are not major changes, but they are adjustments on 
the margins the way I see it. 

Chairman Levin. Would you give us any recommendations that 
you have in that regard? 

Mr. Kendall. We are working some near-term recommendations 
to try to get into this year’s cycle, and we will have a more com- 
prehensive proposal for next year’s cycle. 

There are a couple examples of things that I do not think are 
particularly helpful in the business systems area, with which, I 
agree, we have struggled. There is a requirement that we certify 
at the Department level every million-dollar business system pro- 
gram where the $1 million is the threshold over the 5-year pro- 
gram, not just in a given year. That is an extraordinarily small 
number in DOD terms. What it leads to is essentially a rubber 
stamp certification process for a lot of those very small projects. 

I disagree with my colleague from GAO on this, perhaps. The 
idea of time constraints on programs, I think, leads to some unin- 
tended consequences that can be problematic. There is a time con- 
straint on business systems of 5 years from initiation of the pro- 
gram to full deployment decision, which causes programs in some 
cases to distort their plans in an inefficient, non-pragmatic way. 
We need to be, I think, careful about time constraints as the vari- 
able we try to control the most on a program. 

Chairman Levin. As I understand it, DOD has implemented a 
more knowledge-based acquisition approach in compliance with the 
requirements of WSARA, but GAO, I understand, does not believe 
that DOD has gone far enough and argues that to conform with 
commercial sector best practices, DOD should require an even 
greater level of information in advance of major acquisition deci- 
sions. Can you tell us, Mr. Sullivan — and perhaps give us exam- 
ples — how much more knowledge GAO believes should be required 
and at what points specifically in the process? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. We have three points of knowledge that 
we think are the essential waypoints. The first one is at the begin- 
ning of a program, and we want mature technologies. DOD has 
done a lot better over the years in getting to the levels of mature 
technologies that we have asked for. It is not perfect yet, but the 
trend is way up. We would say there is a good effort going on there. 

The second one is at the critical design review. Ideally what we 
would like to see is reliability being worked on, prototypes that 
have been engineered so that you know when you move from de- 
sign to manufacturing, that you have a very stable design that you 
are going to begin to replicate. Then that pushes forward. We have 
a metric for that on completed engineering drawings, and DOD is 
doing very well with that as well, not perfect, but way up from 
where they were 5 years ago. 

We would like to see more prototyping. I think if you continue 
to work on requirements that are more reasonable and with the 
systems engineering that is being done upfront now and under- 
standing the designs more, they should be having more prototypes 
at critical design review. That really shows a stable design, basi- 
cally an engineering prototype that you now work into a produc- 
tion-type prototype. 
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The third knowledge point is production. That is where we ask 
for process controls. We think that is very important and that is 
where DOD and industry, quite frankly, do not do very well. This 
has a lot to do with concurrent testing too. As they move into pro- 
duction, there are key manufacturing processes that you want to 
have repeatable so that you have quality, as well as efficiency. 
They really do not have a lot of control over those critical proc- 
esses. That last knowledge point that we talk about is where they 
need to improve. That is essentially a production-oriented knowl- 
edge point. 

Chairman Levin. Mr. Kendall, do you want to just comment on 
that third point then? 

Mr. Kendall. Yes. Let me just take that. First of all, I com- 
pletely agree with the idea of knowledge-based decisions, that we 
have to have adequate understanding of where we are before we 
make major commitments. It varies very much program to pro- 
gram. You have to look at the actual risk profile for a given pro- 
gram, really understand what the elements of risk are, and what 
can be done to mitigate them at different phases. 

At my level, I tend to look at the major commitment of resources 
as a key decision point. There is an early stage where you are 
doing analysis and you are trying to refine requirements and de- 
cide what is affordable, feasible, and practical. At that point, things 
are fairly in flux. 

Chairman Levin. But as you go through here, tell us where you 
think DOD can do better or is falling short. 

Mr. Kendall. I can just tell you what I am trying to do and 
what I have been doing. One of the two critical decisions for me 
is entry into full-scale development for production. That is a major 
commitment of resources. An enormous amount of activity is initi- 
ated at that point. Generally, we are doing that after a preliminary 
design review now. Usually we can take competition up to that 
point. At that point in time, I want to, as Mr. Sullivan said, really 
understand that we have done what we need to do to reduce the 
risks of building that product so that we do not commit all those 
resources and the marching army that is necessary to do full-scale 
development without those risks well under control. 

The second key decision point is the initiation of production be- 
cause it is always hard to reverse that decision. Once you have 
committed to manufacturing components and start spending the 
project money, it is very hard to stop. At that point, we need to 
have from prototypes and developmental testing a thorough under- 
standing that the design is stable. This is where the issue of con- 
currency comes up. There is almost always going to be some devel- 
opment that occurs after that point, software being finished or 
some additional testing that has to be done. The amount of con- 
currency that makes sense, that is rational for a given program, de- 
pends upon how confident you are that the design is stable and 
that you are not going to have to make major changes later on. 
That is very much a knowledge-based decision. 

Those are the two key commitments as far as I am concerned 
and those are where I am focused when I make decisions. 

Chairman Levin. Do you agree there should be more prototyping 
than there is now? 
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Mr. Kendall. I think you have to look at it on a case-hy-case 
basis. In some cases, prototyping does not really reduce the risk. 
For the Presidential Helicopter Replacement, the VXX, which we 
are about to award, we are not doing prototypes. I waived proto- 
types for that because we are taking an off-the-shelf helicopter. We 
are taking a suite of equipment which we have already pulled to- 
gether and tested to integrate into that aircraft. What we need to 
do is that detailed integration effort. We have assessed that care- 
fully enough to know that can be done with reasonable risk. We did 
not need to do prototypes ahead of time. It would have been a 
waste of money, frankly. We do the business case analysis on a 
case-by-case basis. 

Sometimes it is blatantly obvious whether prototyping makes 
sense or not. Other times, it is a closer call and you have to go look 
at the cost/benefits much more carefully. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you covered this, but I would like to go 
a little bit further. In my opening statement, I commented about 
the $1.2 billion in the Ground Combat Vehicle, and then, of course, 
after that money is spent, it is canceled. This is the one thing that 
has bothered me more than anything else in the whole acquisition 
process, something that you see in government that you do not see 
in the private sector. 

I lived through this thing. I was actually in the House of Rep- 
resentatives when they first came along and initiated the Cru- 
sader. We had the Crusader. That was going to be. Then they said 
it has to be heavier. It has to be lighter. They actually had $2 bil- 
lion put in that thing when they terminated the program. I think 
that was Secretary Rumsfeld that did that. I think there were, as 
I understand it, over 100 programs that were canceled with that. 
We do not have a total on that, but $2 billion is enough. 

But then if you shift over and see the amount of money that we 
had invested in FCS, you are talking about $19 billion. 

I remember when General Shinseki, who was in charge at that 
time, was upset with the cancellation of the Crusader, and he 
wanted to build in what he called irreversible momentum so that 
this could not happen again. Do you remember that? $19 billion 
later, it is done. Of course, this was done by President Obama in 
the first budget he came out with. 

Tell me what irreversible momentum is and why it does not 
work. 

Mr. Kendall. I think it is a bad concept. It is a political concept. 

Senator Inhofe. Do you think the problem here is that in gov- 
ernment you have the power of one person just to terminate a pro- 
gram? I blame Secretary Rumsfeld for that program on the Cru- 
sader. There were some Members that were so upset with that, one 
very prominent House Member that retired as a result of it because 
you just cannot sit back and let things like that happen. 

Then, of course, the FCS. 

Is it because our system allows one person, whether that person 
is the President of the United States or the Secretary of Defense, 
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to make these decisions that are so irresponsible? You do not find 
that in the private sector. 

Mr. Kendall. Senator Inhofe, let me make a couple of comments 
on that because I have looked at those cancellations. We have can- 
celed a number of programs without taking them into production 
or we produced very small quantities and then canceled them. 
Often that is for affordability reasons. We discover late in the proc- 
ess that a program is really not affordable in the budgets we can 
expect. The most recent example of that is the Marine Corps Expe- 
ditionary Fighting Vehicle (EFV) which was canceled last year. 

What I have been requiring for the last 4 years now is an afford- 
ability analysis of our programs before they are initiated and then 
firm affordability caps before we commit to full-scale development 
so that we do not get into situations like we did in that case. 

Crusader was a Cold War weapon system that was continued 
into development after the Cold War ended, and it was canceled for 
a variety of reasons, I think. Part of it was, though, that the re- 
quirements for the Army had changed. It came along at a time 
when the Army wanted to initiate the ECS, which was designed 
around the idea of lightweight, very air-deployable forces that could 
move to a contingency very quickly. The Crusader was not con- 
sistent with that concept. There were a number of things that I 
think came together to lead to the Crusader cancellation. 

I am focused on affordability, making sure we do not start things 
we cannot afford. I am focused on making sure the risk and the re- 
quirements are reasonable when we start a program so that we do 
not do things that are not going to be feasible. We cannot foresee 
unforeseen major budget changes, which sometimes do occur. 
Sometimes that is a factor. But trying to get realistic planning 
from the point of view of the technology, the requirements, and the 
funding, not just the near-term 5-year program, but out for the life 
of that program is a very important factor in this. 

Senator Inhofe. The part I have a hard time with is when you 
were talking about the change in design, the change in the weight, 
and all these things. That is something that can be looked at in ad- 
vance. I think that is primarily the cause of the cancellation of cer- 
tainly the Crusader program because I remember the discussion at 
that time if we can get it in a C-130, or does it have to be in a 
C-17. But we know that going in. I have a hard time believing that 
the times changed to change the mission of a vehicle. In that case, 
the weight of the Crusader seemed to be the primary thing. That 
is the thing I think that can be precluded from happening again. 

Mr. Kendall. The Crusader original design was intended for the 
plains of Europe fighting Soviet tank armies, and it was a high 
rate of fire, high volume, and high capacity system. What happened 
subsequent to the end of the Cold War was the Army had an in- 
credibly difficult time moving forces into Kosovo when the Kosovo 
crisis occurred. As a result of that and under General Shinseki’s 
leadership, I think at the time probably appropriately he was mov- 
ing towards a much lighter scale force, a force that could be de- 
ployed essentially by C-130s, there was a fundamental disconnect 
between those programs. 
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Senator Inhofe. I understand that, but on the other hand, that 
was initially built to replace the M-109. We can talk about an anti- 
quated system anyway. It is almost like it was in World War I. 

I mentioned in my opening statement about the recent program 
that spent 80,000 man-hours to produce the documents required to 
pass Milestone A. An additional 100,000 was required to create the 
paperwork necessary on Milestone B. 

Are you working on something right now that is going to pre- 
clude the cost of the paperwork from continuing? We are paying for 
all that. 

Mr. Kendall. I completely agree with the thrust of your com- 
ments. There is a cottage industry out there of contractors who 
build these documents for programs so that they can be reviewed 
and then approved in order to get decisions made. It is an overhead 
burden on our programs, and I have been on both sides of it. It has 
been a struggle, and it is a continuing struggle to push back on 
that. 

We have tried to simplify the content of those documents to 
make them more focused on the substantive information that we 
really need as opposed to a lot of boilerplate that people tend to 
generate which really does not have much value added. 

There is also an initiative that is included in the latest round of 
BBPIs to go to something I am calling a “skunk works” approach, 
which is historically a Lockheed Martin approach that other com- 
panies have emulated. Basically that is to have as lean as possible 
both a government and a contractor workforce and as lean as pos- 
sible an oversight mechanism. My concept for that, which we are 
just starting, and we are still trying to find a program to pilot this 
with, is that in lieu of all these long documents that people have 
to generate, we do something that is much more like a traditional 
design review. We would do on scenes, hands on, a week or 2-week 
review of all the technical material, the scheduling documents, and 
so on that the program is actually using as opposed to these docu- 
ments which are submitted a couple of months ahead of time and 
then go through staff review. I would like to pilot that approach to 
see if we can make it work. It will be more time-intensive for some 
senior leadership than the current process is, but I think it will be 
much more efficient, and I think, in addition, may be much more 
effective for the program offices to do it that way. 

Senator Inhoee. Mr. Sullivan, you had listed some things. I 
asked my staff to find out the specifics of that, and that was not 
in your written statement. You talked about the relationship with 
contractors’ forces. Can you expand on that? That was not in your 
written statement. 

Mr. Sullivan. Those are ideas that I do not have fully developed 
but I thought we should be interested in looking at. A lot of that 
just has to do with time-certain development 

Senator Inhofe. Is it a preview of what you are doing right now 
in the GAO analysis? 

Mr. Sullivan. The GAO analysis we are doing, I think, is going 
to be a very important analysis, and it almost parallels what the 
Under Secretary just went through. We are trying to look for effi- 
ciencies, and we are looking at best practices in the commercial 
world. We are looking at case studies where they operated in 
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“skunk works” with a streamlined oversight mechanism. We are 
trying to find good examples. 

I think the key thing is at those three knowledge points when 
you make the critical decisions, you want to have good data. That 
is really all you should be focused on. All of the integrated product 
teams and the layers between the program manager and the Under 
Secretary or the Chief are things that we are looking at. Do we 
really need these things? There are a lot of rice balls out there. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Hirono. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you. 

Secretary Kendall, you mentioned that fixing the acquisition 
process is not as easy as some think. We have only been trying to 
do this for over 100 years. I think this committee fully appreciates 
how hard it is. 

You mentioned some areas where you say that decisions that are 
made in these two critical areas should be done with as much 
knowledge as possible. Are you already applying that way of pro- 
ceeding with acquisitions that we are currently engaged in? 

Mr. Kendall. Yes, we are. It starts at the very beginning phase 
when you assess the feasibility of requirements that the operators 
put on the table and the likelihood that you will be able to afford 
to build something that meets those requirements. That is very 
early on. Then there is a decision about the risk mitigation that 
has to be done before you are ready to commit to development. 
Then there is an examination of whether that has actually been ac- 
complished or not and whether there is a sound plan to go into de- 
velopment. Then there is a question of whether prototypes dem- 
onstrated through developmental tests of your design are stable 
and your manufacturing processes are stable so we can go into pro- 
duction. Those are the key decisions and the key criteria. 

Senator Hirono. It is human beings who are going through the 
assessment and making these recommendations to you. Do you 
have those people? Do you have the people who are trained who 
have the knowledge, who can provide you with the analysis that 
you need to make decisions at these critical points? 

Mr. Kendall. At my level I think that I do. We have been build- 
ing the staff ever since I came back into government. The WSARA 
provisions have encouraged us to do that. They directed us to do 
that. In some cases in developmental test, for example, and system 
engineering, in particular, we have been building up our capabili- 
ties over time, also building up our program management expertise 
and our contracting expertise, all the things that have to be looked 
at to evaluate a program, I think, at the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense side. We still have work to do, but I am in reasonably good 
shape there. I am always trying to strengthen the workforce. 

If I look throughout the workforce, I do not think I can say that 
as much. I think it is not as uniform and it is not as deep as I need 
it to be. 

What we have been doing to our workforce, frankly, really 
pushes us in the opposite direction. Salary freezes, shutdowns, fur- 
loughs, uncertainty about budgets, and uncertainty about people’s 
jobs is making government service today very different than it has 
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been traditionally, and, I think, we have a real problem with our 
workforce. 

We also have a demographic problem. The workforce is like a 
two-humped camel shape, and we have a lot of people who are ei- 
ther at retirement age or very close to it. They are going to be 
exiting our workforce. They are our most experienced people. Then 
we have a big valley before a lot of the people we brought in, many 
of them under the DAWDF, Mr. Chairman, who need to mature 
and gain experience. We are trying to manage our way through 
that, but it is a fundamental problem for DOD. 

Senator Hirono. Since that is a fundamental problem, then I 
think that if you really wanted to make appropriate changes, 
where we are going to get through our acquisition process the kind 
of products that we actually need, we should be paying a lot more 
attention to the workforce issues. Would you say? 

Mr. Kendall. I agree, and we are paying attention to the work- 
force. It is the critical feature I think beyond everything else that 
we can do. The capability of our government people, our profes- 
sionals, to oversee contracts, to get the business deal right, to un- 
derstand the risk, and to ensure the contractors are complying are 
all central to our success. 

Senator Hirono. I agree with you. 

Speaking of the workforce, I know that the NDAA for Fiscal Year 
2008 required that DOD would take action and identify at-risk con- 
tracts. Are you familiar with what I am referring to? 

Mr. Kendall. Generally, yes. 

Senator Hirono. Can you give the committee an update on ful- 
filling the requirements of this law, of the 2008 law that required 
you to identify these at-risk contracts? 

Mr. Kendall. Let me take that one for the record. I believe we 
are in compliance, but I would have to double check and make sure 
what exactly we are doing to comply with that provision. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Yes, the Department of Defense (DOD) does submit to Congress a report on the 
Inventory of Contracts for Services consistent with P.L. 110-181, section 807, codi- 
fied in title 10, U.S.C., section 2330a. Contained in the report is a listing of con- 
tracts authorized by statute as personal services contracts in accordance with Fed- 
eral Acquisition Regulation Part 37. The Department makes the report available to 
the public on the Defense Procurement and Acquisition Policy website: http:// 
www.acq.osd.mil/dpap/cpic/cp/acquisition of services policy.html. Currently re- 

ports are posted for fiscal years 2009 to 2013. By law, DOD is required to submit 
the report not later than the end of the third quarter of each fiscal year. Therefore, 
DOD expects to submit the report by June 30, 2015. 

Per the guidance my office has jointly issued with the Under Secretary of Defense 
for Personnel and Readiness, each component completes a review of its service con- 
tracts reported in the inventory in accordance with title 10, U.S.C., section 2330a, 
subsection (e). Each component head submits a letter to the Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Personnel and Readiness, certifying completion of the review, delineating 
the results in accordance with all applicable title 10 provisions and DOD guidance. 
The review includes identification of any inherently governmental functions, or un- 
authorized personal service contracts, requiring a plan of action to divest, correct, 
or realign such functions to government performance. 

Additionally, consistent with Office of Federal Procurement Policy guidance, DOD 
began reporting into the Federal Procurement Data System on March 2013, inher- 
ently governmental function indicators associated with the description of the service 
contract requirement. These indicators identify the service contract description as 
either a closely associated function, a critical function, or other function. This data 
is available to the public at USASpending.gov. 
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Senator Hirono. For Mr. Sullivan, we have been talking about 
these critical points at which information and knowledge is really 
important. Secretary Kendall mentioned two areas that were dif- 
ferent from what you acknowledged. Do the points you raised come 
at an earlier phase of the acquisition decisionmaking process? 

Mr. Sullivan. I am not sure if we were in sync or not on that. 
I thought I heard the Under Secretaiy at the start talk about when 
you want to have good systems engineering knowledge. We think 
that at Milestone B, usually when you sign a big development con- 
tract for one of our major contractors to develop this weapon sys- 
tem, you need to have, at the very least, mature technologies. You 
should not take technology development into product development. 

Senator Hirono. Would you say that it would be a good thing, 
since GAO said that there are different decisionmakers involved in 
the process, if you and the Secretary were on the same page re- 
garding what the critical points are where knowledge is really im- 
portant? 

Mr. Sullivan. I think the Under Secretary would agree, and I 
think he has been working on this, along with the requirements 
community. The three communities that have to work in concert 
and do not very often are the requirements generation community, 
which is the Joint Requirements Oversight Council; Mr. Kendall’s 
office, the acquisition community, and then the Comptroller. 
WSARA brought all the systems engineering in up front to make 
sure you understand your requirements. If you start a program 
without that really solid understanding of what you are going to 
build, you wind up with a lot of cost growth and schedule delay. 

Senator Hirono. Are you doing those things that bring these 
three components that you acknowledge have not been working as 
well together as they could be? Are you moving to make sure that 
these processes and the communication is occurring now? 

Mr. Sullivan. We keep an eye on that and we report on that. 
I would say in the past 3 to 5 years, they have been doing a lot 
better. Most of the programs that are going to that Milestone B 
have requirements I think that are not as lofty, and they have done 
good systems engineering on them and they are more incremental 
in nature. I think there is a good trend. 

Senator Hirono. Secretary Kendall, I do not know if you can re- 
spond to this at this hearing, but based on the process that you are 
engaging in to make sure that we are able to afford the acquisition, 
are there any acquisition programs that are arising to a question- 
able status with you where we may need to pull the plug? 

Mr. Kendall. I cannot name the specific program, but I am very 
concerned about our posture when we get into the 2020 decade 
timeframe. We have a number of things that we need to do in that 
timeframe. A lot of our strategic deterrence systems need to be re- 
freshed or recapitalized, the submarine Ohio replacement. Minute- 
man III replacement, and the new bomber all come at the same 
time. The Ohio replacement by itself makes the Navy shipbuilding 
program very difficult to execute. We are going to need some budg- 
etary relief in the 2020s or we are going to have to make some very 
hard decisions in that timeframe. 

Senator Hirono. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you, Senator Hirono. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the witnesses for their testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, you went over some of the examples of the really 
unacceptable cost overruns we have seen in the past and appar- 
ently a failure to get a lot of it still under control. $20 billion spent 
for FCS and $1 billion for the Expeditionary Combat Support Sys- 
tem (ECSS). The Marine Corps spent 15 years and $3 billion on the 
EFV. The lists goes on and on. We have had hearings just on the 
JSF itself The littoral combat ship continues to ignore the basic 
principle of “fly-before-you-buy.” Billions of dollars into ships in- 
tended to carry the mission modules have yet to be fully developed 
for testing, and now we are talking about 20 new presidential heli- 
copters. The same people that were in charge before, and we spent 
$3.2 billion with nothing to show, failing to field a single helicopter. 

I appreciate, Mr. Sullivan, your report, including the fact that 
cost and schedule growth remains significant. 42 percent of pro- 
grams have had unit cost growth of 25 percent or more. 

Mr. Kendall, do you disagree with Mr. Sullivan’s conclusion in 
his report that there have been 42 percent of the programs in DOD 
that have had unit cost growth of 25 percent or more? 

Mr. Kendall. I do not disagree with that as a factual point. No, 
sir. 

Senator McCain. You do not agree with that. 

Mr. Kendall. I do not disagree with that. I believe that is fac- 
tual data. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

On the presidential helicopter, I understand from media reports 
that there was no competition for it. Is that right? 

Mr. Kendall. We undertook a competitive source selection, but 
we only received one bid on that source selection. 

Senator McCain. Is that the same corporation that was involved 
in the $3.2 billion failure the last time around? 

Mr. Kendall. I am not sure. We have not announced the award 
yet. Senator. I am not sure how much I can say about that at this 
point. 

Senator McCain. The media reports it. 

Mr. Kendall. Why do we not proceed on that assumption? 

Senator McCain. You do not want to build a prototype given the 
previous experience, and you do not want to build a prototype? 

Mr. Kendall. We have taken the last few years since VH-71 
was canceled to make sure we did as careful a job on this acquisi- 
tion as we could. I just published an op-ed on this yesterday actu- 
ally. The requirements are firm in this case. One of the major prob- 
lems the VH-71 had was the requirements changed once the con- 
tract was awarded. They were not well-defined. We are using a 
fixed price vehicle this time as opposed to a cost-plus vehicle. We 
have done a lot of the integration risk reduction in the Navy to en- 
sure that the comm sweep that goes on the aircraft is well under- 
stood and defined, and we do not have risk there. We are taking 
a much lower risk approach this time, which does not, in my view, 
require prototyping prior to going into development for production. 
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Senator McCain. I guess we will see again, but I do not quite 
understand that some huge cost would be involved in developing a 
prototype given the previous example of $3.2 billion completely 
wasted. I do not get that, but I will be eager to listen to the argu- 
ments for it. 

Mr. Sullivan, of all the cost growth programs, it is my under- 
standing that the Evolved Expendable Launch Vehicle (EELV) has 
had the highest inflation costs associated with it. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sullivan. I believe that is. In the annual assessment we did 
this year, it represented almost all of the cost growth in the port- 
folio. I think one of the reasons for that is it was its second time 
into the portfolio. I believe they had terminated the program and 
it had a Nunn-McCurdy breach. I think they went in and did the 
analysis of that, decided that we needed it for national security 
reasons, and more or less rebaselined the program and have a new 
cost estimate. That came back into the portfolio with significantly 
more cost as a new baseline. 

Senator McCain. I think you will find that since the merger be- 
tween Lockheed Martin and Boeing, that those costs have dramati- 
cally escalated again because of lack of competition. 

On that subject, which is significant amounts of money, the Air 
Force has decided to cut in half those launches that would be com- 
petitive. The Air Force cited three reasons why it is proposing to 
cut competitive launches in half: one, extended life of its GPS sat- 
ellites; two, the payload requirement for one of the launches be- 
came unliftable because of weight growth by any prospective new 
entrant company; and, three “the need to fulfill its longstanding 
commitment to tJnited Launch Alliance (ULA),” the incumbent con- 
tractor. 

That last one staggers the imagination. The company that is in 
charge of the program has the highest cost overruns of any pro- 
gram. You have a commitment to this corporation that there not 
be more competitive launches. I do not understand that, Mr. Sec- 
retary. I want to say to you this smacks of the cronyism that we 
saw in the first tanker contract that ended up in a major scandal. 
I am not saying that it is, but it does not make any fiscal sense, 
the decisions that you have just made, by cutting down on competi- 
tive launches for the EELV. 

Mr. Kendall. Senator McCain, let me just try to clarify a couple 
of things about the program, but let me caveat my comments by 
saying that, first of all, we have a lawsuit about this program and 
we also have the Inspector General investigation that you asked 
for. I would like to let those things proceed in the proper forum and 
not get ahead of that. 

But let me just talk a little bit about my background with this. 
It had been delegated previously to the Air Force, but I brought the 
EELV back under my direct control because I wanted to ensure 
adequate competition, as much competition as we could get. Com- 
petition is the single best tool that we have in DOD to get cost out 
of our programs. 

Working with the Air Force, we looked at all the launches that 
we thought a competitor could possibly do, and that was the basis 
for the decision. That was my intention when we did the 36 Con- 
tracting Officer’s Representatives (COR) commitment to ULA. The 
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commitment is in the form of a contract which we have negotiated. 
That contract is at a much better price than we had anticipated in 
our previous budgeting. We have saved on the order of $3 billion 
in the negotiation. It was a very successful negotiation from my 
perspective. 

During the timeframe when all this was happening, our budgets 
were being cut dramatically, and the Air Force had to slip some 
space launches to the right. We did not want to break the contract 
and have to open that contract back up and renegotiate that price. 
I think that is part of the equation here. 

But we are not trying to take competition away from anybody. 
We want to have as much competition as we can possibly get as 
soon as we can get it. 

The other thing that I want to clarify on this is my direction in 
the acquisition decision memorandum that I signed. In order to get 
competition as early as possible, basically the intent was that in 
order to allow a new entrant to compete, a new entrant would not 
have to finish the certification process at the time he submitted a 
proposal because there is about a 6-month period of a proposal 
evaluation before an award, and a certification process could be 
completed during that interval. I allowed people to bid without 
having completed the certification process. They could compete be- 
fore the certification was completely done, all the documentation 
was reviewed, et cetera. That gave us a larger window in which to 
consider competition. That was the intent behind that guidance, 
and that is what the Air Force has been trying to execute. 

Senator McCain. Facts are stubborn things. You have reduced 
the competitive launches by half, down to three, and that is just 
the reality of it. Using a rationale of a “commitment” to a con- 
tractor that has been guilty of the largest cost overruns of any pro- 
gram, I think they had some commitment, which obviously they did 
not keep. 

This is a very serious issue, and we are talking about billions of 
dollars here, Mr. Kendall. I intend to do what I can to make sure 
that there is competition. Apparently, whatever the rationale, the 
decision has been made to reduce, if not nearly eliminate, competi- 
tive launches. Also, the motor made by the consortium is made in 
Russia. That alone, that Vladimir Putin is responsible for our rock- 
et motors, should be a reason why we should be looking desperately 
for competition rather than narrowing it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Senator McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. 

First, let me associate myself with all the remarks and line of 
questioning of my colleague. Senator McCain. I agree that we have 
a real crisis. If you were talking about only one competitive in 
2015, I know I do not have to explain to you. Secretary Kendall, 
that you have to get critical mass of work in the pipeline or you 
have no competition. I will be trying to work with Senator McCain 
to figure out if there is something we can do to change what I think 
was a very shortsighted decision on the part of the military. 

First, I want to tell you that you do not have to convince me how 
hard it is to do acquisition reform in the military. I am completely 
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on your side in terms of that statement. It is incredibly hard. I do 
think you are well-positioned to continue a path that is positive, 
and I hope you stay committed. I hope you stay a while. 

Mr. Kendall. Thank you. 

Senator McCaskill. That is one of the things I want to talk 
about first. Mr. Sullivan has talked about it. It has been a constant 
problem going all the way down to CORs in the units. When I first 
began working in this area, you were handing a clipboard to some- 
body and saying, guess what, you are the COR in a unit in Iraq, 
and they had no idea what being a contracting officer had meant 
in that unit. They had no training. We have made some progress 
in that regard. But it was like you got the clipboard and you want- 
ed to get rid of it as quickly as you possibly could because there 
is no way you were on a rocket to anywhere if you were a COR. 
This notion that we are trying to do acquisition in a business-like 
way within the culture of the military that requires that you move 
every 10 minutes is ludicrous. It is just ludicrous. There is no way 
you can have this many program managers and actually get at 
what you are trying to do. 

How seriously have we thought about changing the military way 
of doing business? I get the value of lots of assignments in terms 
of developing leaders, but it does not work in acquisition. You need 
continuity and you need expertise. You do not need a new guy 
every 18 months or a new woman every 18 months. 

Why can we not set aside this area of responsibility for a goal 
of continuity and require longer stays of people who are managing 
these programs or who are handling contract and acquisition du- 
ties? 

Mr. Kendall. I completely agree with you on the importance of 
tenure. One of the problems of the last decade-plus has been the 
wars and the fact that people are rotating in and out of theater. 
That has changed the normal rotation patterns, and hopefully that 
is coming to an end. 

I look at the tenures of our program managers, for example, and 
they average between 3 and 4 years. Our policy is to try to keep 
them for 4 years. I think they should stay longer. 

I am concerned about a number of things in this area. I changed 
the approach to this. In many cases, the program managers will 
come in. They will have a few years with a program, and their cul- 
minating event is a decision point, one of the Milestone approvals. 
Then the definition of success is to get the decision made. I am try- 
ing to turn that around so that people come in shortly before the 
decision. They have to have some responsibility for the plan that 
is proposed, but their real job is to execute that plan, to go out and 
make that plan a reality, which I think is a much harder job than 
actually getting a decision made by somebody. 

The other thing is, of course, we have a fairly steep promotion 
pyramid at the colonel level, the captain level in the Navy. People 
that are our number one program managers are often forced out of 
the Service because they are not promoted to that level. I am work- 
ing with the Services and we are trying to keep those people 
around. I hate to see some of our very best program managers, peo- 
ple who have over a career built up the capability to do that very 
difficult job extremely well, because they do not make it to 06 be- 
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cause the curve is too tight, be forced to retire. They go out to in- 
dustry and they do similar jobs in industry. We would like to be 
able to keep those people around longer. 

The other thing we can do is use more career civilians. Career 
civilians do not move as often. The problem we have there is giving 
them developmental opportunities because career civilians often do 
not like to move, and many times you need to move them to an- 
other location so they can get the experience they need to develop 
the skills that they need. 

We are very actively interested in improving this area. I think 
people matter. I have said that a thousand times, and strength- 
ening our people and the sort of things that you talked about are 
exactly what we need to do. 

Senator McCaskill. If we could pay them more. Frankly, talk 
about saving money, talk about value. Paying people more money 
that are good at what they do — and this notion that we are losing 
somebody because of some kind of artificial 06 deal. Let us know 
what we can do, and I guarantee you we can get that passed, that 
would change that. I think you are going to continue to hammer 
bricks here if you do not really get at this continuity issue and sta- 
bility issue. I think it is crucial. 

Let me talk about IT for a minute. I would use an unladylike 
term about how bad DOD is at acquiring IT, but I do not want to 
do that as a U.S. Senator. But you are terrible at it, just terrible 
at it. Part of that is that your acquisitions process has so many 
steps, is not flexible, and it is not nimble. By the time you get to 
the end of it, it is obsolete. There is this horrible habit about re- 
quirements. The military’s bad habit about requirements has bled 
over into IT acquisition where these guys think we will have some- 
body build us a system and it will do it. Of course, somebody is 
more than willing to come in for billions of dollars and build you 
a system that will do it, whereas you can buy it off-the-shelf for 85 
percent of what of they want and save billions of dollars. 

Why can we not apply Nunn-McCurdy to IT? 

Mr. Kendall. We apply the rules that govern Major Automated 
Information System (MAIS) programs often to IT which are simi- 
lar. They are not exactly the same thresholds as Nunn-McCurdy, 
but they are similar, the critical change requirements. 

Let me talk a little bit about IT. When we talk about IT, it is 
a term that is not always precise. We are really, I think, talking 
about business systems, the types of systems that do pay and per- 
sonnel, do logistics management, and do the accounting functions, 
for example, that there are commercial counterparts to. These are 
not pure military systems. I have recently brought these back 
under my control too. They were delegated for a long time. I spent 
a lot of time with our Program Executive Officers (PEO) and our 
program managers for these kinds of systems, trying to understand 
the problems that they are seeing. 

One of them is what you just described. It is the complexity of 
the approval process and the way we are forcing people to structure 
their programs. I think we are imposing too much burden on people 
and we are micromanaging from a place where we should not be 
doing that. I am looking at that process and trying to be practical 
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about how we structure these programs and try to learn from in- 
dustry. 

We need to develop our expertise in this area. That is another 
fundamental concern. I do not think we have enough qualified pro- 
fessionals in business systems. Business systems are not like weap- 
on systems. They are very different. They are different because, 
first of all, you are taking an off-the-shelf product and you are 
modifying it for use by the military organization. Also the transi- 
tion from an existing system to a new system is very different. If 
you are in a unit and your tanker or your fighter plane is being 
replaced, that system goes away and the new one arrives, you train 
on it and you go operate it. For a business system, you have to 
keep the old system operating until the new system is up and prov- 
en. You have to run them in parallel and make a much more dif- 
ficult transition. There is a huge burden on the acquiring organiza- 
tion to be trained to be ready to move over to that new system. 
This is often where we really get into trouble. 

Your mentioned requirements. That is another key point. We 
have a tendency in DOD, I think, to try to force the business sys- 
tems that we acquire to do things the way we have historically 
done business. 

Senator McCaskill. Right. 

Mr. Kendall. The right thing to do is to reengineer our proc- 
esses to be more consistent with the product that we are trying to 
buy. 

Senator McCaskill. Right. 

Mr. Kendall. That is something that we probably have a lot 
more work to do on as well. 

The last thing I am going to mention is compliance requirements. 
I talked to one contractor a few years ago about this, and I asked 
him the same question: Why are we having such trouble? He said 
one of the differences is that in the government there are 100,000 
compliance requirements that I have to put into my software for 
you to make it meet all of your regulatory and statutory require- 
ments. In a business, I do not have any of that to worry about. 
Maybe some, but not nearly the same volume. That is another fac- 
tor, that we impose some things that we have to require. We have 
to comply with law and regulation. 

Senator McCaskill. Let us see if we can fix some of that. 

Let me just say it is not just business systems too because we 
got the Distributed Common Ground System. I have had difficult 
conversations with some of your colleagues at DOD about this no- 
tion that we are doing these IT systems to identify equipment in 
theater. We had two systems built by two different branches, and 
they were using the same equipment and they built different sys- 
tems. Then you came wanting money for DOD so they could talk 
to each other. It is just like a V8 moment. How does it happen? 

I want you to continue to strategize with this committee and our 
staffs on how we can help you do a much better job on IT. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCaskill. 

Senator Blumenthal. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you to both our witnesses for being here today. 
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Secretary Kendall, I want to focus on an issue that has perplexed 
and vexed me, and I think, other members of this committee, and 
I know, bewildered the American people who know about it: the 
purchase of Russian helicopters for use in Afghanistan with Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars. I know I do not have to go into the details 
for you. But I would like to know what has to be done today to stop 
any additional transfers of any American dollars to 
Rosoboronexport in connection with these helicopter purchases for 
Afghanistan. 

Mr. Kendall. Senator Blumenthal, I understand that we have 
had numerous conversations about this. We are nearing the end of 
our acquisition of Mi-17s for the Afghan Air Force. We have about 
20 helicopters to take delivery under an existing contract, and I 
think that will be the end of our business as far as acquiring heli- 
copters is concerned. 

There will be a continuing need for air support and technical 
support for those helicopters for the Afghan forces. 

The situation in the Ukraine, obviously, and the discussion of 
sanctions, which is definitely not my area, are complicating the sit- 
uation right now. So far, we have not sanctioned Rosoboronexport, 
and the Russians, I think, probably for economic reasons, have not 
done anything to cut off our supply. We understand that there are 
things at work here that are much bigger than our requirements 
in DOD for this, but we would like to take delivery of those re- 
maining helicopters if that is at all possible. 

Senator Blumenthal. Why have there been no sanctions against 
Rosoboronexport? 

Mr. Kendall. I am not the person to speak to that. Senator. 

Senator Blumenthal. You mentioned that there are still 20 heli- 
copters to be delivered. 

Mr. Kendall. That is an approximate number. It is very close 
to that number. 

Senator Blumenthal. Have we paid for those helicopters? 

Mr. Kendall. We are in the progress of paying for them. We pay 
incremental payments as the helicopters are delivered. 

Senator Blumenthal. We have not yet paid for the 20 still to be 
delivered? 

Mr. Kendall. We have not completed paying for the helicopters, 
no. 

Senator Blumenthal. We have not paid for them. When you say 
we have not completed 

Mr. Kendall. I am not sure whether the payments are one for 
one for a helicopter. I am not sure exactly how the payments are 
structured. I think it is roughly equivalent to that. 

Senator Blumenthal. What is necessary to stop payment and 
delivery? What would have to be done? Is it a letter that has to 
be written? Is it an Executive order from the President? What 
would have to be done physically to stop delivery and payment? 

Mr. Kendall. If we were statutorily ordered to or if there was 
an order in the chain of command that told us to stop, then we 
would stop. But we hope that does not happen. 

Senator Blumenthal. Why do you hope that does not happen? 

Mr. Kendall. Because we need those helicopters for the Afghan 
Air Force. 
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Senator Blumenthal. American helicopters will not do? 

Mr. Kendall. We have looked at that. We did an assessment of 
alternatives several years ago actually, and for the combination of 
circumstances for the Afghans, the Mi-17 is the right answer for 
them. 

Senator Blumenthal. I would like a commitment that you will 
provide me, I cannot speak for the rest of the committee, an expla- 
nation for what would have to be done by the President of the 
United States to stop delivery and, most important, payment for 
those helicopters. 

I find it absolutely abhorrent and incomprehensible that this Na- 
tion is providing taxpayers’ dollars to a Russian export agency that 
not only provides arms to President Assad in Syria but also is, in 
turn, bolstering the Russian aggression in Ukraine. We are sanc- 
tioning people around the leader of the Russian Government Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin. We are rattling and engaging in rhetoric 
about additional sanctions, but we are not using the dollars within 
our direct control to stop fueling Russian aggression in Ukraine 
and elsewhere. Whatever the sacrifices that may be entailed in Af- 
ghanistan, and I believe they will be very few because American 
helicopters are available to perform the same mission, we should 
take action now. 

I would like to know from you in detail what has to be done im- 
mediately before there are additional deliveries and before addi- 
tional liability is incurred for additional payments. Can you commit 
that you will provide that explanation? 

Mr. Kendall. I can take that for the record. Senator. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Stopping delivery of additional Mi-17 military use helicopters under contract 
W58RGrZ-ll-C-0072 would require direction from an official in the chain of com- 
mand of the Non-Standard Rotary Wing Program Office to take action under the 
contract to negotiate with the Russian joint stock company, Rosohoronexport, to stop 
delivery of the Mi-17 helicopters. The negotiations could he initiated if so directed, 
but may or may not be completed before additional deliveries of Mi-17 helicopters 
occur. Liability for additional payments would be determined under the terms of the 
contract or as the result of negotiation. In addition, the United States has the abil- 
ity to suspend work under the contract for a meiximum period of 90 days; however, 
under that authority, the United States would likely be liable for delay and/or other 
costs incurred as a result of the stop work order. 

Mr. Kendall. Let me just say that the other side of the equation 
is that the Afghan forces are dependent on this capability. It is not 
just about the dollars. It is about their capabilities. 

Senator Blumenthal. They are dependent on those helicopters 
until they are not. Right? Until they have to make do with Amer- 
ican helicopters, God forbid, which are far superior. The military 
itself not only concedes, but with good justification takes pride in 
that fact. The reason they are dependent on them is because we 
have not trained them to use American helicopters. If they cannot 
use American helicopters, I hate to be over-dramatic, they are not 
going to be able to defend themselves anyway. 

Mr. Kendall. I think we had this discussion before. I am a big 
fan of American helicopters. But the training necessary, the com- 
plexity of the systems, and their appropriateness for the environ- 
ment are all factors at play here as well. 
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Senator Blumenthal. Let me move on because we have dis- 
cussed this issue before, and I recognize that you are limited in 
what you can say. But I would appreciate a further explanation, as 
I have requested. 

Mr. Secretary, I understand that the Navy is considering ending 
its buy of the highly praised MH-60R helicopters after this year’s 
buy, which would leave the Navy 29 aircraft short of its require- 
ment, and break the contract for the current H-60 multiyear pro- 
curement shared by both the Army and the Navy. If you could tell 
me, please, what is the termination liability of such a move and 
what are the effects that will be on the Army’s UH-60M aircraft 
for next year if that multiyear contract is broken. 

Mr. Kendall. I will have to take that for the record. I do not 
have a number to give you today. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

A final decision on maintaining or terminating the MH-60R multi-year procure- 
ment contract has been deferred to fiscal year 2016. Any potential modifications to 
the Navy’s MH-60R procurement plan will be aligned with other Navy force struc- 
ture adjustments. Actual costs associated with a potential early termination or can- 
cellation of the two multi-year contracts have not yet been determined. Costs will 
be calculated in accordance with the Federal Acquisition Regulation and through ne- 
gotiations of a termination settlement with the prime contractor when and if official 
notification of termination or cancellation occurs. Provided the level of Advance Pro- 
curement funding requested in the President’s fiscal year 2015 budget request is ap- 
proved and appropriated by Congress, potential termination or cancellation would 
not occur until the fiscal year 2016 Appropriations and Authorizations Acts becomes 
law. 

Mr. Kendall. I do want to thank the committee for its support 
for a multiyear request, though. We have been doing very well get- 
ting costs down through those requests, and I appreciate the sup- 
port. 

The H-60 problem is a fiscal year 2016 problem, and with the 
current estimates and current plans, we would break the 
multiyear. We are going to revisit that this summer and see if we 
can do something about that. 

Senator Blumenthal. My information is that the cost of break- 
ing the multiyear contract would be close to the amount of the de- 
leted 29 helicopters. Is that true? 

Mr. Kendall. I have to take that for the record. I think it would 
be a substantial cost and we would like to avoid it, if possible. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

A final decision on maintaining or terminating the MH-60R multi-year procure- 
ment contract has been deferred to fiscal year 2016. Actual costs associated with 
a potential early termination or cancellation of the two multi-year contracts have 
not yet been determined. Costs will be calculated in accordance with the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation and through negotiations of a termination settlement pro- 
posal with the prime contractor when and if official notification of cancellation oc- 
curs. Provided the level of Advance Procurement funding requested in the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 2015 budget request is approved and appropriated by Congress, 
potential termination or cancellation would not occur until the fiscal year 2016 Ap- 
propriations and Authorizations Acts becomes law. 

Senator Blumenthal. When do you think you would be able to 
give your answer? 

Mr. Kendall. I can probably give you an estimate within a mat- 
ter of a week or 2, probably. 

Senator Blumenthal. Thank you. 
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When do you think you will be able to get back to us on the ex- 
planation for the Russian helicopter purchase? 

Mr. Kendall. I am not sure how long that will take. Some of it 
is very obvious. The President would merely order us to stop, and 
we would stop. That is a way it could happen. That is the fairly 
obvious answer. If I could give you anything beyond that, I will see 
what I can do. 

Senator Blumenthal. What would be the cost? I think that 
would be 

Mr. Kendall. That part I would have to go take a look at. 

Senator Blumenthal. For the record, and I say this again not 
to be over-dramatic, my view is if there is a cost, let the Russians 
sue us. Let them sue us in American courts, and they can have a 
taste of what American justice is and maybe they can collect here. 
I am sure that American courts will do a lot greater justice for 
them than Russian courts could. I would welcome the chance to de- 
fend that contract liability. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Blumenthal. 

I raised this issue when I was in Afghanistan recently. In addi- 
tion to letting us know what the cost of breaking the contract is 
to the American taxpayer, let us have statements from the com- 
manders as to why they support completion of the contract. It is 
important that we look at the entire picture. Senator Blumenthal 
obviously raises an important point, but we have to see why it is 
that commanders feel that it is essential that they be delivered in 
terms of Afghan support. If we could get all that in the next couple 
weeks, it would be appreciated. 

Mr. Kendall. I am happy to do so, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[Deleted.] 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just say that I agree with Senator Blumenthal. I too 
would enjoy the Russians coming before the U.S. courts for our jus- 
tice. I appreciate his work on this important issue. 

I wanted to follow up. Thank you both for what you are doing. 
I know you are serving during very challenging times and trying 
to work on this acquisition issue, which has been a continuous 
challenge long before I got in the Senate, and something, though, 
given the resource scarcity we face right now that has become even 
more important. Thank you both for your leadership on that. 

As I think about the choices that we make and why this is so 
important, I could poll each Service and come up with a number 
of examples. I know my colleagues have already raised them. I am 
going to focus a minute on the Air Force, but I have a list that I 
could also share with the Army and the other branches. I am in 
no way at this moment picking on the Air Force. 

As I look at the recent Air Force acquisition programs, from 2007 
to 2013, the Air Force terminated 12 major acquisition programs, 
as I understand it, and the cost of those was at $6.8 billion on 
weapon systems and programs that our airmen are not going to 
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see. Some of the examples of that are: $2.8 billion wasted on the 
National Polar Orbiting Operational Environmental Satellite Sys- 
tem, which was ended in 2012; $2.5 billion wasted on the Trans- 
formational Satellite Communications System, terminated in 2009; 
and $900 million wasted on the ECSS. That is billions of dollars 
that will never have a direct benefit for our warfighters. 

I realize that we could do a postmortem on each of these pro- 
grams, and for each program, there is a variety of reasons of termi- 
nations. Yet, we find ourselves in the same place; money that was 
spent is not going to get the outcome that we need for the defense 
of the Nation. 

I want to put this in perspective because this matters when DOD 
and the Service Chiefs are coming to us and asking us to divest of 
a program like the A-10 for budget reasons because the cost of 
maintaining the A-10 in fiscal year 2015 is about $635 million. If 
the Air Force had cut their acquisition failures on MDAPs by just 
10 percent between 2007 and 2013, there would be the equivalent 
to more than enough savings to afford keeping the entire A-10 
fleet. 

The reason I want to put it in those perspectives is because the 
importance of this issue cannot be underestimated. We have the ac- 
quisition process right. We do not go down roads where we have 
put so many requirements on something that no one can possibly 
produce, so that we can use it in time for our men and women in 
uniform. 

I am going to ask both of you if you would agree with me that 
this obviously is incredibly important that we get it right, not just 
the Air Force, but every single Service. 

I know you have made some changes with the BBPI. How are we 
dealing with the requirements creep issue? How do we make sure 
that when we are looking at taxpayers, we are not saying here is 
the Air Force proposal to eliminate an airframe that our men and 
women in uniform on the ground truly love when we have all these 
other failed acquisition programs that did not get us a result? I 
think we owe that explanation to people. 

Mr. Kendall. Thank you. Senator. 

I regard the cancellation of a program, after we have spent a few 
years and a few billion dollars on it, as almost pure waste and one 
of the greatest tragedies DOD faces. I worked as a consultant on 
FCS, which was for the Army. An enormous fraction of their devel- 
opment account essentially produced nothing for the Army at the 
end of the day. 

Senator Ayotte. Right. I had that on my Army list. 

Mr. Kendall. The Army’s list is longer than some of the others, 
but each Service has its own list. I published information on this 
in the volume I published last summer on the performance of the 
acquisition system because I am tracking historically what we are 
doing here. 

One of the principal things I put in place to try to prevent this 
is the affordability caps. It is a requirement to people supporting 
that and the budget people. Mr. Sullivan mentioned the three sys- 
tems. One way to bring them together is to insist that the require- 
ments people and the budget people evaluate the cost of their pro- 
grams that they propose over the long term, over the lifecycle of 
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that program, not just for the next few years, but as long as you 
are going to have it in the inventory and determine whether or not 
you can really fit that into your capital structure. 

We have been doing this for about 4 years now. I am enforcing 
those caps. There is one on the presidential helicopter we talked 
about earlier. The idea of these caps is to discipline the require- 
ments people and the budget people to not try to do more than they 
can actually do and to figure that out early instead of after you 
have spent several years and several billion dollars. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 

Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, I would agree. First of all, I agree with you 
that it is a significant issue and it needs to be solved. It is a waste 
of money. The taxpayers and the warfighter are the ones that suf- 
fer as a result. 

I started out in my oral statement stating that the three big 
processes we are talking about, the Under Secretary just went 
through them, requirements, budgeting, and acquisition, have to 
work together and they do not. We have done best practices work 
on that trying to find ways. Big enterprises, far flung industries, 
and things are able to do that. There is a way to do that. A lot of 
it is a cultural issue. But requirements are at the basis of all of 
that. 

Portfolio management is important. I think DOD should treat its 
major weapon system acquisitions more like a portfolio where they 
understand what years these programs are coming in and leaving, 
where they understand exactly how much they are going to cost be- 
cause they are doing systems engineering upfront, and the require- 
ments people and the acquisition workforce are working together to 
get proper requirements. They need to use incremental designs and 
acquisition programs so they do not bite off more than they can 
chew. 

But typically what you have is too many programs chasing too 
few dollars, and there is no real good budget controls because they 
have a 5-year defense plan. Most of these programs are supposed 
to be fully funded, but when you have a 5-year defense plan and 
a 10-year development program, it is hard to fully fund it. The esti- 
mates are not any good. 

WSARA and the BBPI are addressing a lot of this when we start- 
ed out, I said that since 2009 and 2010, the programs that we have 
seen coming through Milestone B seem to have more systems engi- 
neering done and requirements in better shape. 

But just to conclude, for those three processes there has to be a 
way to break down the cultural barriers that exist and get those 
three processes to work together at the start. 

Senator Ayotte. I know that my time is up. 

Also, I understood. Secretary Kendall, what you said about the 
workforce challenges and why that, in terms of oversight, presents 
a real problem in terms of transition, people leaving, some political 
appointees, some not, is challenging. Any recommendations you 
have — one thought that I had is, is there a way to incentivize this? 
I do not know whether it is financial or otherwise, but to think 
through how we incentivize the things that you are both trying to 
accomplish as more engrained in the culture. 
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Mr. Kendall. I would like a way to keep my best people longer, 
the best program managers, and I would like a way to reward peo- 
ple who do an exceptional job. We give people recognition today. 
We try to increase the amount of professional recognition which is 
career enhancing for people. It is very difficult within the military 
culture in particular, and even in the civil service system. I have 
not thought about this thoroughly in terms of a legislative proposal 
that would give people additional compensation or more cash bo- 
nuses, which is what industry does. Industry uses bonuses to re- 
ward people. 

Senator Ayotte. Correct. When they over-perform, then they 
have an incentive. I think this is so important to us because of the 
cost savings we could achieve, that it would make sense for us to 
think about how we are treating the personnel in terms of priority 
on this issue. 

Mr. Kendall. One of the things that was mentioned earlier is 
the “should cost” estimates. I am now requiring all of our managers 
to understand their cost structures, look for opportunities to reduce 
cost, set rules for themselves, and then try to achieve those goals. 
That is what the “should cost” is that we have been talking about. 

I would like to find a way to financially reward people for saving 
us money. That would be a dramatic improvement. If somebody can 
come in and show that they have made a significant savings to 
DOD and to the Nation by the way they have gone in and con- 
trolled their cost, we ought to give them something in return for 
doing that, but we do not have any way in our system to do that 
right now. 

Senator Ayotte. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Ayotte. 

Senator Manchin. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, for hold- 
ing this hearing. It is very important. 

I thank both of you for your service to the country and what you 
bring with your expertise. 

Mr. Kendall, I know you made a remark that the mind-set and 
culture is this “use it or lose it” mentality. I am a small business 
person, but I was Governor of the State of West Virginia. I tried 
my hardest to try to get a cultural change in State government in 
how we did it. I tried to use an incentive plan and the hard thing 
that we had was evaluating what the needed amount of money is 
to run that department. I found out that most budgets are based 
off 10 percent more than what you asked for last year. Nobody has 
any rhyme or reason, or sit down and do anything different; it’s 
just kind of cookie cutter. 

I said if we could evaluate what the needs were and with a real- 
time budget request, then if you over-performed to where you did 
it less than what we thought it would take, you kept 50 percent 
of the savings within that department and 50 percent was returned 
back to the treasury. Taxpayers benefited and you benefited. You 
could disperse that as needed. 

There is something that we can do and we have to break this. 

Mr. Kendall. With the “should cost” that I talked about earlier, 
we are allowing the Service or the program that saves the money 
to keep the money in the year for the budget and use it for things 
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that they need. We are letting the Services keep it from my level. 
Within the military departments, the Services are doing it dif- 
ferently in different Services. But essentially the general bias is to 
keep the money in the program. 

There are always things that you need if you have extra money 
that you can spend on that are worthwhile. Sometimes priorities in 
the Service are such that they need to take that money to a higher 
level and use it for something else. Sometimes it stays in the port- 
folio of products that are being managed together by a PEO, for ex- 
ample. Sometimes the program manager keeps it to do other risk 
mitigation to buy more product and whatever is appropriate. 

Senator Manchin. What we might think about is changing the 
law and, carte blanche across all the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, pick a selected pilot project through DOD or Department 
of Transportation, whatever it might be, and let them pick and 
choose. The Secretaries can pick and choose where they think the 
most efficiency may be incurred. That might be a way that would 
give the lawmakers, those of us who sit up here and make policy, 
a little bit of a comfort, that it is not a runaway train or out of con- 
trol, and see if we can get some efficiencies. 

Let me go to something very quickly. Specifications have always 
been my problem. The military and DOD is the only agency that 
I know of where people get rewarded for adding on and charging 
more all the time because they do not do what they are supposed 
to do from the get-go. The F-35 is a perfect example. We just kept 
adding on and adding on. 

When they are awarded a contract in the private sector, even the 
individual who is building a home, if the home is specified out 
properly and you get a bid on that home, you can pretty much stay 
within budget. If you do not and the unknown comes up, then you 
are going to pay add-ons. We understand that. I do not know if 
anyone is being held accountable at that level. Where the money 
really can be saved is on how you spec the process and the project. 

Mr. Kendall. This goes back to having solid requirements that 
are well defined. One of the things that plagued the FCS, which 
we were talking about earlier, is very vague requirements at the 
outset so that the cost could not be estimated accurately. The engi- 
neering job that had to be done could not be understood thor- 
oughly, and there was a lot of risk in the program as a result of 
that. It led to a lot of disputes down the road. 

Getting the specs right upfront is important, but I would ask you 
to keep in mind that we have competitors. We have people who 
were developing systems that are designed to counter ours. If you 
look at the F-35 as an example, over the life of the development 
of the F-35, air defense systems, for example, have moved forward 
that we are going to have to face, and we need to deal with those 
systems. 

We are looking at starting some development work to deal with 
those systems that have come along since we started the F-35 pro- 
gram, and we really need to get that work started. I know there 
has been a reluctance to fund that by some people up here in Con- 
gress, but it is very important to the program. 

Senator Manchin. I have two more questions. 
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There is a lot of concern about the procurement of the Russian 
rocket engine, and it certainly it concerns me as well as every Sen- 
ator and Representative here. I do recognize, however, that these 
engines are not something that a large number of companies are 
making in the United States, and they take years to build. 

Where does the U.S. defense industry stand with respect to per- 
mitting a permanent shift away from Russian rocket procurement? 
We have not developed that within our own country. 

Mr. Kendall. I asked Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Bill 
LaPlante to take a look at this and conduct a study on it. He has 
completed that study. 

We have some options. One of them is that we have a license 
from the Russians to duplicate, to build ourselves basically the 
same design. We need to do some technical work before we are in 
a position where we can actually do that. There is some problem 
with that. Also, that license is limited. It only goes through 2022, 
I believe. That is one option. 

Another option is to develop a new rocket engine of our own. 
That would take a few years and would be a significant cost. 

There are a couple of other things beyond that that we can do 
to mitigate the possible loss of the RD-180. 

I have never been entirely comfortable with that dependency, 
and we have looked at in the budget process options a couple of 
times to try to do something to remove that dependency. But it has 
not been affordable, and we have accepted the risk and now that 
risk seems to becoming much more real at this time. 

Senator Manchin. Finally, China’s control of precious metals. 
You can see them accumulating the stockpile or inventory for re- 
sources around the world. What concern does that give you or 
should it give all of us? I will use one example, chromite, where 
they have been vep^ aggressive in Afghanistan, and also copper. 
We use it commercially. What concern does that give you with our 
ability to access these precious metals that we depend upon for the 
defense of our country? 

Mr. Kendall. In particular, rare earth metals, I think, are what 
you are referring to. 

Senator Manchin. Rare earth metals, yes. 

Mr. Kendall. China had for some time a near monopoly on the 
production of those metals, which is both the mining of them and 
the processing. 

Senator Manchin. Acquisition of them also. 

Mr. Kendall. Exactly. 

We took a very hard look at this a few years ago. I have not 
looked at it recently, but I believe that alternative sources have 
been and are being developed, both U.S. domestic sources and I 
think Australia is another potential source that is being developed. 
We are, I think, moving to an era where we do not need to be as 
dependent on Chinese sources for those metals. 

Senator Manchin. Can we get a briefing on that? Would that be 
a secured briefing that might be needed for us? 

Mr. Kendall. I would be happy to do that. I would like to get 
one myself because it has been a while since I looked at it. 

Senator Manchin. If you could do that, I would appreciate it 
very much. 
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Finally, according to a March 31, 2014, GAO report, the total 
cost for all DOD acquisitions have risen $448 billion from initial es- 
timates. Additionally, programs on average are 28 months behind 
schedule. Mr. Sullivan, could you please explain the background of 
these figures and why DOD remains on the high risk list? 

Mr. Sullivan. It is on the high risk list because of that kind of 
cost growth and schedule delay, but also the very nature of defense 
acquisition is a risky thing anyway. 

The portfolio of programs we look at are every MDAP that falls 
under the selected acquisition reporting system. There are pro- 
grams that may have started 20 years ago. There are programs 
that may have started 2 or 3 years ago. Some programs enter every 
year as new programs. Some programs leave with a bunch of costs 
that go with them. 

If you take all of those programs and add up all of the money 
for development and procurement, the entire acquisition program 
over perhaps a 20-year period, the entire portfolio, I believe, is 80 
programs. I think if you add all that money up, it represents about 
a $1.5 trillion investment. Yes, since their original baselines, if you 
add up all the cost growth on all of those programs, it is over $400 
billion. 

The tricky thing is that it has a lot of very aged programs in it. 
There are some programs where we have already been through the 
cost growth and that cost growth is still in the portfolio. It will not 
leave until that program leaves. 

We look at 1 year, year over year performance, and then we take 
a 5-year look, and then we do all the way to original baseline. That 
is still a huge problem, obviously. But when you look at year over 
year and 5 years, there has been some performance stability in the 
last couple of years. But still, obviously, when you are talking 
about those kinds of numbers 

Senator Manchin. These figures here do not show stability, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. Pardon me? 

Senator Manchin. These figures do not really show stability. It 
would be hard to explain stability. 

Mr. Sullivan. I understand that, but when you get underneath 
the numbers, we have seen some good things, but it is a lot of 
money. 

Senator Manchin. My time is up. Let me thank both of you for 
your service. 

Secretary Kendall, maybe with your weight of your office and the 
weight of our chairman here on this committee, we can get a brief- 
ing on the rare earth metals and the security of our country or our 
lack of security that we face. 

Mr. Kendall. We will commit to that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The rare earth industry subject matter expert within the Office of Manufacturing 
and Industrial Base Policy, Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics will work with 
the Office of Legislative Affairs to determine a mutually convenient date for a brief- 
ing on the rare earth metals sector per the request of Senator Manchin. 

Senator Manchin. Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. We look forward to your providing that, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Thank you. Senator Manchin. 
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Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to 
both of you. 

Weapon systems are subject to the Nunn-McCurdy Act, and this 
requires congressional notification and potentially program termi- 
nation based on per-unit costs increasing more than 15 or 25 per- 
cent above original estimate. DOD-built IT systems are not subject 
to the same requirement, so we have had some struggles. We have 
had some problems with IT systems. I was wondering what your 
thoughts are on establishing Nunn-McCurdy-like protections 
against failing DOD-built IT programs. 

Mr. Kendall. Sir, I have no objection to that. We do use the crit- 
ical change process for our IT systems, our MATS. It is a little dif- 
ferent process. It is done by the Services and then it is reviewed 
by me and passed on. It is basically at Service as opposed to a DOD 
level review. 

In general, I am trying to, when we have a program that has cost 
growth, really ask the questions that Nunn-McCurdy requires us to 
ask. Should you terminate or not? Do you still need this? Is it 
soundly managed? 

When I first came back into government 4 years ago, I was find- 
ing that we would submit a budget to Congress, which included 
funding for the program that had breached Nunn-McCurdy, and 
then we would do the analysis. We had already effectively made a 
decision to continue the program, and it was closing the door after 
the horse had gotten away. 

As much as possible now, I am trying to initiate Nunn-McCurdy 
reviews when we see the cost growth coming as opposed until after 
we have submitted the budget and it is formally recognized. 

In many cases, the Nunn-McCurdy reviews are triggered by 
quantity changes where we reduce the number of things we decided 
to buy, and that lists the unit costs because of the smaller produc- 
tion runs. Those are a different matter. The two that we have this 
year, the two critical changes that we have this year, are largely 
because of quantity changes in the amount of systems that we are 
going to buy. That is a little different matter. In that case, it is 
more of a formality, frankly, for us to go through the Nunn-McCur- 
dy review. 

But I have no problem with the Nunn-McCurdy-type review for 
business systems that exceed their cost growth. 

Senator Donnelly. Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sullivan. Actually I do not have much to say on that. I do 
not work IT programs, but we do have a team back in GAO that 
does that. 

Senator Donnelly. My concern is that when you see something 
failing, do we have the people in place to ask. We have seen this 
not just in DOD but across the spectrum. You see an IT solution 
that is not a solution but a boat anchor. Here is a government-built 
IT solution that is just becoming more and more of a quagmire, 
that we have some way or some road map or metric that you are 
using to make sure that we do not continue down that path until 
all of a sudden you look up and we are completely in the swamp. 

Mr. Kendall. I agree with that. The one business system that 
I have been most involved with was the Air Force’s ECSS, which 
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has been mentioned a couple times. We did do a critical change re- 
view on that and decided to keep the program going for another 
several months before we decided that the contractor simply could 
not execute. That was a case where we did not have the right pro- 
fessionalism or expertise on either the government side or the con- 
tractor side to successfully deliver that product. We probably 
should have recognized that earlier. 

Senator Donnelly. As we come home from Afghanistan — and 
you have heard from other members of the committee about the 
critical need for competition. How do we balance that while we look 
at maximizing savings and, at the same time, try to make sure 
that we do not hollow out the industrial base or the industrial ca- 
pacity? Because this is a pretty delicate balance that we have com- 
ing up, and I was wondering your thoughts on this. 

Mr. Kendall. In general, we are trying to be as efficient as we 
can be with whatever resources we are provided with. The transi- 
tion that industry is going through from essentially a growth mar- 
ket to a flatter, declining market is a pretty big impact on them. 
You are starting to see revenues decreasing. I think industry in 
many cases is trying to get costs out fast enough. The profits are 
not coming down as fast yet, but that will come over time. 

We are watching the industrial base very carefully as we go 
through this. We do not think this is the kind of shock that oc- 
curred at the end of the Cold War when we had a very dramatic 
decrease in their production runs. But it is still a significant 
change in the market, and we expect industry to react appro- 
priately to that change. We are watching it very carefully. 

Our biggest concerns are twofold. 

One is small niche suppliers who do critical small volume things 
for us that we cannot afford to have them go out of business. We 
really need those capabilities somewhere. 

The other is a longer-term concern with our design teams. As we 
gap new development for major products of different commodity 
types, we are at risk of losing design teams that have that suite 
of capabilities to gather a team to develop a new product, test it, 
and put it into production. I am concerned that in some cases we 
may be at risk there as well. 

Senator Donnelly. One of the facilities in my State is Naval 
Surface Warfare Center Crane, and they do a lot of work in advis- 
ing DOD in trusted electronics. I know you do a tremendous 
amount of work on cost management, contract management, and 
all of those things. Could you fill us in on the work that is being 
done in regards to making sure that the product you are buying is 
actually the product you are buying, in effect mitigating the risk 
of counterfeit electronic parts and other parts? 

Mr. Kendall. We are concerned about the counterfeit parts. Sen- 
ator Levin mentioned that earlier. We are concerned about 
malware, the possibility that some adversary will insert something 
into some electronics that we buy that will be essentially some- 
thing that could be used against us at some point or could prevent 
our system from functioning. Senator, we have put some things in 
place. 

The bottom line on both of those is that we have to hold our 
primes responsible for the provenance of the parts that they put 
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into the systems they deliver to us. Through contractual vehicles, 
we are trying to do that. That is true for the counterfeit parts. It 
is also true for the malware. In some cases, we go to trusted 
sources, government-owned facilities and U.S. facilities. 

What this works against, unfortunately, is the desire to use com- 
mercial products. Commercial parts are much cheaper. There are 
some things we can do there to limit our risk, but there is some 
risk when we buy commercial components whose source we cannot 
completely verify. 

Senator Donnelly. When we look at the practices being used 
and the processes moving forward, I was wondering what your, in 
effect, metric or spectrum is for best practices information. Who do 
you also look at to say here is how they do purchasing? Here is how 
they verify product quality. I was wondering the orbit that you use 
to try to make sure that when we look, we are as good as the best 
in the private sector. 

Mr. Kendall. That is a good question. A lot of our practices were 
developed by the Missile Defense Agency (MDA), which led the way 
in this area. I think about 2 years ago, this committee had a hear- 
ing with the Director of the MDA on this subject. We have adopted 
some of the practices, and I think some of those actually have been 
put into legislation. 

We are constantly looking for ways to verify the provenance or 
the validity of the things that we buy and we are working with in- 
dustry to do that. The commercial industry has a similar problem. 
It takes an approach of risk management. To some degree, that is 
what we have to do too, otherwise our costs would go through the 
roof. We are working with industry on this. We are working with 
different government agencies who tackled it to try to identify the 
best practices that you just mentioned and promulgate them across 
DOD. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Donnelly. 

I just have one question for the record, and that has to do with 
the cost growth of the F-35 engine. In the Selected Acquisition Re- 
port (SAR), the current one, the cost of the F-135 engine for the 
F-35 program rose by $4.3 billion. In response to a question from 
the press about this. General Bogdan, the F-135 PEO said, “We 
had a price curve for the engine. We thought we knew how much 
it was going to cost to build each engine. Pratt is not meeting their 
commitment. It is as simple as that.” 

My question for the record would be to you. Secretary Kendall, 
whether or not in your judgment now where the costs have gone 
up by this much, should we have a second engine so that there 
could be competition. If you could give us a review of that for the 
record, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Kendall. I will do so, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The current estimate for total acquisition costs for the F-35 engine reflected in 
the December 2013 Selected Acquisition Report (SAR) is $4.3 billion (then year dol- 
lars) more than the estimate reflected in the December 2012 SAR. The increase in 
the current estimate is primarily driven by three factors: (1) the actual costs seen 
in earlier production lots have not come down the learning curve as much as pro- 
jected; (2) increases in the projected inflation rate for material and changes in the 
exchange rate assumptions; and (3) a decrease in the quantity of engines purchased 
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in the early production lots. Of those three factors, only the first one might be af- 
fected by competition. 

(1) The F-35, and F135 engine, are planned to be in production until 2038. There 
is an assumed learning curve for all years of production. Small changes in the 
learning curve assumptions can have large impacts to the cost projections due 
to the long production run. Because the actual reduction in cost seen on the 
early production lots was not as fast as planned, the learning curve assump- 
tion was changed to reflect a slower rate of learning in the later production 
lots. This increased the cost projections for the later production lots. 

(2) Material costs for specialty metals used to manufacture the engine have in- 
creased faster than assumed in the previous SAR. The inflation factor used 
to project future material costs was increased to reflect the current rate of in- 
flation seen on the early production lots. Exchange rate assumptions for the 
Rolls Royce lift fan were updated with the latest projections which drove up 
cost. The lift fan is not relevant to the competition question as this system 
is unique to the F-35B and would be common to whatever core engine is pro- 
cured. 

(3) Sixty F-35 aircraft, and associated engines, were slipped from the planned 
buy from SAR12 to SAR13 in the years, fiscal years 2015-2019, to be procured 
in later years. This reduction causes costs to increase in those production 
years due to economies of scale and loss of learning. Additionally, the remain- 
ing 20-plus projected years of production are at higher cost due to the shift 
in the cost curve. 

Material inflation increases, changes in exchange rates, and quantity decreases 
would not be aided by competition. The only cost driver that could have been im- 
pacted by competition is cost not coming down the learning curve from one lot to 
the next as fast as assumed in the previous SAR. Learning curve efficiency is driven 
by many factors. Competition is one of the factors. It is reasonable to assume that 
competition may have driven the current contractor to reduce costs faster than they 
have achieved to date. However, it is difficult to quantify by how much. 

In addition, it is uncertain if the loss of economies of scale by splitting the buy 
between the current contractor and a competitor would have offset the benefits of 
competition. Finally, the costs associated with developing a competitive engine 
would have to be factored into the analysis. The Department of Defense’s business 
case analysis took these considerations into account. 

Chairman Levin. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. My question, I guess could be for the record. Of 
the different problems that you have both talked about, one is the 
changing of the large number of program managers that are in- 
volved. I know we are working on some language that would dis- 
allow changing them between milestones, something like that. 
Would something like that help? 

Mr. Kendall. It may be too constraining because some of our 
milestones are very far apart, several years in some cases. 

I would like to have within the personnel system, this is an area 
where the Service Chiefs can be very helpful to me, a way to keep 
people in those jobs longer and have it not be a negative impact 
on their careers. That, I think, is at the heart of this, frankly. 

Senator Inhofe. You could have it that way but have a limita- 
tion of time somehow in there. 

Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe, and 
thanks to our witnesses. It has been a very helpful presentation by 
both of you, and it is a subject which sometimes is dry but it is 
always important that we take the time to do this oversight. Your 
testimony this morning has, I thought, been very helpful to us. 
Thank you. You are excused. 

Mr. !^ndall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. [Pause.] 

Chairman Levin. We would now like to welcome our second 
panel which includes Jonathan L. Etherton, Senior Fellow for Ac- 
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quisition Reform of the National Defense Industrial Association 
(NDIA); Moshe Schwartz, Specialist in Defense Acquisition Policy 
of the Congressional Research Service (CRS); and David J. Berteau, 
Senior Vice President of the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies (CSIS). Our witnesses have between them dozens of years 
of experience in defense acquisition. 

Mr. Etherton was an acquisition policy expert that I believe was 
with this committee for 15 years, or am I exaggerating here a bit? 
We remember your service well, and again thank you for that serv- 
ice. We welcome all of our witnesses. 

I think we will first call on the panelists in the order that they 
are listed in our notice, and that would be Jonathan Etherton first. 

STATEMENT OF JONATHAN L. ETHERTON, SENIOR FELLOW 

FOR ACQUISITION REFORM, NATIONAL DEFENSE INDUS- 
TRIAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Etherton. Mr. Chairman, thank you for that kind introduc- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Inhofe, and members of the 
committee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you this 
morning to share my perspective on the 2009 WSARA and the com- 
ing years’ efforts to reform the defense acquisition system. 

As my statement indicates, I have been involved over the last 3 
decades with several efforts to improve the defense acquisition sys- 
tem and I appear before the committee today as a Senior Fellow 
of the NDIA with responsibility for leading that association’s con- 
tribution to acquisition reform. 

To maintain the world’s finest military, we need three things: 
high quality people, realistic and constant training, and sufficient 
cutting-edge technology and support from industry. If we have the 
first two but not the last, we put at risk our ability to defend our 
national security interests around the world. Rapidly falling de- 
fense budgets are making the costs of the current acquisition proc- 
ess and its outcomes unsustainable and make achieving major re- 
ductions in costs imperative. Yet, considering all the time and en- 
ergy invested in past reform efforts and the persistence of many of 
the same problems that have been identified for decades, it is rea- 
sonable to ask what will be different this time. 

I believe that emerging capabilities, as well as the lessons from 
recent reform efforts, could help us achieve better results in the 
next several years. For starters, we have access to new analytic 
tools and big data capabilities to track and understand the real 
cost and savings drivers in the acquisition systems. These tools can 
measure the value across the acquisition enterprise of different pol- 
icy and management approaches based on data we already gather. 
We no longer need to guess at solutions for defense acquisition sys- 
tem problems but can measure the outputs of our practices to pro- 
mote success and to learn from failure. 

I commend Secretary Kendall for his 2013 annual report on the 
performance in the defense acquisition system, which I personally 
think is one of the best documents that they prepared in DOD in 
many years, which strongly affirms the potential of evidence-based 
approaches to acquisition policy and management. 
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Congress also fostered this evidence-based approach in WSARA. 
WSARA strengthened DOD’s ability to learn from successes and 
failures through the establishment of the Office of Performance As- 
sessment and Root Cause Analysis. This initiative could produce a 
lasting positive change in applying lessons learned to improve man- 
agement of major programs. We have already seen some of the re- 
sults of their efforts today. 

Likewise, recent analyses of the data by GAO and DOD suggest 
that WSARA has made real improvements to controlling cost 
growth in major programs. 

The committee and you, Mr. Chairman and Senator McCain es- 
pecially, are to be commended for recognizing the value of more ro- 
bust, independent cost estimating earlier in the acquisition cycle, 
which Secretary Kendall’s report stressed, as a demonstrated factor 
in better acquisition outcomes in major programs. 

WSARA created the Director of Systems Engineering, systems 
engineering being another shortfall identified by the Kendall re- 
port. 

I would also note that the open and orderly process that the com- 
mittee and Congress used to consider and pass WSARA is a good 
model for future legislative efforts in acquisition improvement. The 
collaborative process allowed not only inputs from all stakeholders 
and interested parties but also for a reasonable alignment among 
both houses of Congress and DOD that has been essential for suc- 
cessful implementation of the legislation. 

As I mentioned earlier, we have the benefit of experience with 
the successes and failures of recent acquisition reform efforts which 
merit careful study as we move into this current effort. The acqui- 
sition reform effort of the 1990s that I describe in more detail in 
my written statement may be the richest in terms of the process 
and the results. It seems clear from our experience during that pe- 
riod that meaningful reform will likely require several years of sus- 
tained and focused legislative and management action, followed by 
dedicated and sustained oversight after the legislation is passed. 

Perhaps the greatest lesson from our past experience is that each 
stakeholder and decisionmaker can affect only a relatively narrow 
piece of the larger enterprise and often must deal with institutional 
conditions or behaviors that, while out of direct reach, may still dic- 
tate the success or failure of any new acquisition policy initiative. 
These so-called boundary conditions on the acquisition process, 
some of which were talked about this morning already, include the 
Federal, military, and civilian personnel systems and process, the 
budgeting process, program planning process, industry behaviors 
driven by capital markets and the commercial marketplace, the 
audit and oversight structure and process, and the manner in 
which the news media look at and evaluate the performance of the 
acquisition process in any new initiative. These factors are in- 
tended to keep the acquisition system in a state of equilibrium de- 
spite vigorous efforts to change it. Future acquisition reform must 
take into account and, if possible, influence the impact of these fac- 
tors to have any hope of success. 

I thank the committee for soliciting NDIA’s suggestions and pro- 
posals for acquisition reform. Three principles will guide our re- 
sponse to your request: cultivating accountability in the system for 
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individuals and organizations, increasing the use of evidence-based 
decisionmaking, and realistically matching likely available re- 
sources to the scope of any requirements for the acquisition proc- 
ess. 

Since no one can provide industry’s view better than industry, 
NDIA will seek to involve as many of our nearly 1,600 corporate 
members and 90,000 individual members as may wish to be in- 
volved. We are very mindful of the committee’s July 10 deadline for 
our response, and we will do everything in our power to meet it. 
But circumstances may dictate that we provide the committee an 
interim response, followed by a more meaningful and perhaps more 
actionable response within a reasonable period after that date. 

With that, I will conclude my opening statement and thank the 
committee for the opportunity to appear. I welcome your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Etherton follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Jonathan L. Etherton 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Inhofe, and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before you this morning to share my perspective 
on the 2009 Weapons System Acquisition Reform Act and the coming years’ efforts 
to reform the Defense Acquisition System. From 1985 to 1999, I had the privilege 
of serving on the professional staff of this Committee with responsibility for acquisi- 
tion and contract policy issues. In that capacity I was involved in the formation and 
passage of the Goldwater-Nichols Act in 1986, the so-called Section 800 panel legis- 
lation in 1990, the Federal Acquisition Streamlining Act of 1994, the Federal Acqui- 
sition Reform Act and the Information Technology Management Reform Act of 1996, 
and most of the acquisition policy provisions in titles IX, VIII and elsewhere in each 
of the annual National Defense Authorization bills during my period of service. In 
2006, I served as an external reviewer of the Defense Acquisition Performance As- 
sessment Report. From 2005 to 2007, I served as a member of the Acquisition Advi- 
sory Panel established by section 1423 of the National Defense Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 2004. I have spent the last three decades working on improvements 
to and reform of the Defense Acquisition System, and I appear before the committee 
today as a Senior Fellow of the National Defense Industrial Association (NDIA) with 
responsibility for leading the Association’s contribution to the current acquisition re- 
form effort. 

To maintain the world’s finest military we need three things: high quality people, 
realistic and constant training, and sufficient cutting-edge technology and support 
from industry. If we have the first two but not the last, we risk losing our ability 
to protect our national security interests around the world. Rapidly falling defense 
budgets underscore the need to achieve major reductions in the costs of what we 
acquire as well as the costs of acquisition processes and organizations. Neither the 
current acquisition process nor its outcomes appear affordable. Yet given all of the 
time and energy put into the prior reform efforts and the persistence of many of 
the same problems in Federal acquisition that were identified decades ago, it is rea- 
sonable to ask, “What will be different this time?” I believe that new capabilities 
and a careful assessment of our past experience could lead us to a more successful 
result today. These are: 

emerging capabilities foe evidence-based acquisition decisionmaking 

We have access to anal 3 d;ical tools and “Big Data” capabilities to track and under- 
stand the real cost and savings drivers in the acquisition system on a systemic rath- 
er than a transaction-by-transaction basis that were unimaginable 20 or even 10 
years ago. If fully implemented, analytical tools can measure the value of different 
acquisition approaches across the Federal enterprise based on data we already gath- 
er. We no longer need to guess at solutions to the problems we identify in the De- 
fense Acquisition System, we can measure the total costs of particular practices 
compared to acquisition outcomes in order to promote success and learn from fail- 
ure. Because these emerging tools can track, record, and analyze data continuously, 
we do not need to rely on single-shot reforms. We can and should foster continuous 
process improvement as the acquisition system itself reacts to our changed behav- 
iors. 
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Under Secretary Kendall has demonstrated great commitment to this new data- 
driven approach to acquisition reform and improvement. I commend Mr. Kendall for 
his 2013 Annual Report on the Performance of the Defense Acquisition System. The 
Report strongly affirms and demonstrates the value of an evidence-based approach 
to evaluating acquisition practices, and while not conclusive in many areas, it does 
draw conclusions where the data are clear, such as “Programs with had starts often 
continue to have problems.” I very much admire the Report’s clarity about what we 
can derive from its analysis and what requires further study. It is my hope that 
the findings in this report will drive conforming acquisition policy changes from all 
the stakeholders in the process, and further that this approach will be expanded to 
analyze the performance of non-major program and non-hardware acquisitions. 

Congress also strengthened this evidence-based approach in the reforms it imple- 
mented in the 2009 Weapon System Acquisition Reform Act (WSARA). While 
WSARA has its detractors, the recent analyses of the data by the Department of 
Defense and the Government Accountability Office suggest that it has made real im- 
provements to defense acquisition with respect to major defense acquisition pro- 
grams. The committee is to be commended for recognizing the value of more robust 
independent cost estimating earlier in the acquisition cycle, which Under Secretary 
Kendall’s Report stressed as a demonstrated factor in better acquisition outcomes. 
WSARA created the Director of Systems Engineering, systems engineering being an- 
other shortfall area identified by the Kendall Report. Last, WSARA significantly 
strengthened the Department’s ability to learn from its successes and failures 
through the office of Performance Assessment and Root Cause Analysis, or PARCA. 
That change alone, if it succeeds in bolstering the defense acquisition system’s use 
of data to guide performance improvement, will mean lasting positive changes for 
our military strength and our national security. While these changes are highly ben- 
eficial, one area of continuing concern is whether these offices created or bolstered 
by WSARA are adequately resourced for the purposes envisioned by Congress in 
2009. 

I would also note here that the process Congress used to consider and pass 
WSARA is a model for future efforts. WSARA was introduced as free-standing bill 
in February 2009 and was the subject of hearings, and the committee considered 
input from all interested stakeholders before and after the markup and during the 
conference. The process was very collaborative and allowed for a reasonable align- 
ment among both houses of Congress and the Department of Defense before final 
passage. That alignment was essential for successful implementation. 

THE EXPERIENCE AND LESSONS FROM PRIOR ACQUISITION REFORM EFFORTS 

We have the benefit of experience with the successes and failures of recent acqui- 
sition reform efforts which merit careful study as we move into this current effort. 
As an example, I would like to focus on the reform effort of the 1990s with which 
some of you are very familiar. We can derive lessons from both the process and its 
results. 

The process Congress and the Executive Branch followed for acquisition reform 
in the 1990s was highly ordered, took place over many years, and yet was able to 
accommodate the impacts of the great changes happening during that period. The 
process that led to the passage of the Federal Acquisition Streamlining Act and the 
Federal Acquisition Reform Act and the Information Technology Management Re- 
form Act was, at each stage, able to absorb and integrate the implications of unfore- 
seen events and the rapid and fundamental changes taking place while the process 
was ongoing, involve the essential staff and Members of both parties and multiple 
committees, accommodate political realities, and produce sets of well-grounded, rel- 
evant, and meaningful reform ideas to reflect the intent of Congress in a timely 
fashion. Furthermore, Congress effectively tapped the expertise and experience of 
acquisition professionals from all stakeholder perspectives in government, industry, 
and academia. 

Based on past experiences like this one, it seems clear that meaningful reform 
will likely take several years of sustained and focused legislative process followed 
by continued dedicated oversight after legislation is passed. Any process of this mag- 
nitude will encounter new and unexpected problems, issues, and opportunities, and 
everyone must be prepared to accept criticism and to reconsider and revise policy 
approaches. 

The outcomes of our acquisition reform efforts in the 1990s are a mixed bag but 
very instructive for our current review. Among the biggest successes of the legisla- 
tion, opening up the Federal market to commercial items has likely saved the gov- 
ernment tens of billions of dollars at least and allowed the Department of Defense 
and the civilian agencies to access commercial technologies they could not afford to 
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research and develop in-house. The simplified acquisition procedures for low-dollar 
procurements significantly reduced paperwork and manpower. Many redundant, 
costly statutory requirements were eliminated. For a time at least, the DOD and 
the civilian agencies were operating under very similar statutory requirements and 
policies. 

Other reforms were less successful. As DOD tried to buy larger, more complex, 
more high-tech commercial items in lieu of military specification items, a good in- 
tent was overcome by the sluggish government planning, programming, budgeting, 
and execution cycle. DOD found itself at times saddled with aging products by- 
passed in the commercial marketplace and consequent problems with getting com- 
mercial vendors to support an obsolete product line. The Multiple Award Task or 
Delivery Order Contract process established in the Federal Acquisition Streamlining 
Act, intended to provide an alternative to full and open competitive procedures on 
repetitive task or delivery orders, has been altered over the years by Congress, be- 
cause of perceived abuses, to look more like the process it was intended to supple- 
ment. 

Congress was least successful in changing the acquisition culture. Laws passed 
in the 1990s sought to encourage and reward organizations and acquisition profes- 
sionals for using innovative as opposed to rule-based approaches to acquisition. For 
example, the various pilot program authorities that were created to allow agencies 
to experiment with innovative acquisition approaches in larger programs either did 
not produce successful models for broader agency use, as in the case of the Defense 
Enterprise Programs that were intended to streamline the management of major de- 
fense acquisition programs, or were never used at all. Most of these pilot authorities 
were later repealed. 

A number of factors hindered the success of the effort. As Congress was in the 
process of passing acquisition reform legislation, the Department of Defense cut the 
acquisition workforce quickly and drastically. For example, the acquisition workforce 
in the Department dropped from 460,516 in fiscal year 1990 to 230,556 in fiscal year 
1999. While some reduction was certainly warranted by changes to the acquisition 
process and the reduction of defense spending, I believe we went too far and lost 
too many of our seasoned professionals. We also did not take the time to determine 
how best to reconfigure the workforce to manage reforms. Last, our reforms focused 
on streamlining contract formation and administration; we should have recognized 
how much we needed to strengthen the requirements determination process to en- 
sure the maximum use of competition and effective contract management. 

In the 1990s, the theory behind much of the reform was that by simply removing 
rules, good judgment and appropriate discretion would naturally fill the void. That 
theory did not play out in practice. Despite passionate cheerleading from the top, 
agencies did not develop or fund the education programs and opportunities needed 
to equip the workforce for the new acquisition model. Most of the oversight commu- 
nity still assessed performance in terms of compliance with rules and procedures, 
countermanding our emphasis on innovation. In my opinion. Congress did not exer- 
cise the close and continuing oversight needed to ensure these changes were fully 
implemented after we passed the legislation. 

For the future. Congress and the Pentagon must fully fund the effective imple- 
mentation of acquisition reform, including training and other workforce initiatives. 
The success of our policy will always depend on the ability of a limited number of 
people inside and outside government whose resources of time and attention are fi- 
nite. Increased skill, relevant experiences, and cultural adjustment of the workforce 
happen only gradually no matter how much funding and other resources we direct 
to the issue. Last, and most importantly, this workforce and the acquisition system 
it supports are embedded in a larger set of processes and conditions that acquisition 
legislation, funding, and congressional oversight can often impact only indirectly. 

BOUNDARY CONDITIONS 

One lesson from the past is that perhaps the greatest challenge of acquisition re- 
form is that each stakeholder or decisionmaker can only affect a relatively narrow 
piece of the larger enterprise and often must deal with institutional conditions or 
behaviors that, while out of their reach, may still dictate the success or failure of 
any new initiative. Further, some of these conditions result from aspects of our po- 
litical system and human nature that are either inexorable or highly resistant to 
change. Such boundary conditions are sufficiently important to this Committee’s ef- 
forts that I would like to describe them briefly. 

The Federal military and civilian personnel systems 

The Federal personnel hiring and promotion systems for civilian employees and 
military servicemembers impact the education and experience of acquisition per- 
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sonnel and, in the case of the military, the amount of an officer’s career that is de- 
voted to acquisition versus operational assignments. 

The budgeting and program planning processes 

The budget, planning, and programming processes in the Federal Government dic- 
tate decisions about schedules and the availability of resources and have to reconcile 
a number of competing public policy imperatives, of ■which cost-effective acquisition 
is only one. The incentives embedded in these processes can have a decisive effect 
on the structure, size, and pace of technology maturation of Federal acquisition pro- 
grams. 

Industry action 

While industry faces a number of barriers to entry into and exit from the Federal 
market, companies’ behavior in the buyer-seller relationship is not dictated solely 
by changes to Federal acquisition policy. Other considerations also influence a com- 
pany’s response to a policy change, such as the need to demonstrate sustained 
shareholder value to institutional investors. Also, the Federal sales of a commercial 
company may be quite small as a proportion of its total sales in the global market- 
place, reducing its willingness to participate in a highly regulated Federal market- 
place. 

The audit and oversight structure and process 

The Federal oversight and audit community sometimes judges acquisition deci- 
sions based upon a narrow set of data on a single transaction basis when other fac- 
tors such as the use of individual judgment, innovative approaches, and prudent 
risk-taking in support an agency’s mission may in fact be more relevant to the over- 
all success of the Defense Acquisition System. 

The news media and outside organizations 

The independent media and outside organizations’ judgments of the performance 
of a Federal program or agency have a major impact on perceptions and the support 
of the public and Congress for a given set of policies over time. 

NDIA APPROACH TO DEVELOPING ACQUISITION REFORM RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Armed Services Committees of Congress have solicited NDIA’s suggestions 
and proposals for acquisition reform in the coming years, and NDIA’s broad goal for 
our response is to help the Committees design an affordable and efficient acquisition 
process that produces cost-effective and timely outcomes to support the warfighter 
and national security. Three principles guide us in this effort: cultivating account- 
ability for individuals and organizations for acquisition performance, evidence-based 
decisionmaking, and realistically matching resources to the scale and scope of any 
requirements we establish for the acquisition process. 

'To accomplish our goal, NDIA will use an ordered and collaborative analytical 
process of the type this committee has used so successfully in the past. First, we 
need to learn from past efforts and studies into the working of the Defense Acquisi- 
tion System. In terms of source material, we are looking at the Packard Commission 
Report, the Section 800 Panel Report, the Defense Acquisition Performance Assess- 
ment Report of 2006, the Report of the Acquisition Advisory Panel (SARA Panel) 
of 2007, the 2012 Defense Business Board Report on Linking and Streamlining the 
Defense Requirements, Acquisition, and Budget Processes, and the 2013 Report on 
the Performance of the Defense Acquisition System, among others. The proverbial 
wheel already exists: these reports and studies have identified the problems, now 
we need to decide which we should focus on and how we would fix them. History 
suggests that we may want to consider making changes in phases. 

Let me make a brief parenthetical comment on a comprehensive statutory and 
regulatory review. In his 2012 Report for the Defense Business Board, NDIA’s 
Chairman, Arnold Punaro, recommended that we “zero-base” the rules governing 
the Defense Acquisition System and start over. I understand and share his deep 
frustration with how rule-following has become a substitute for good judgment and 
outcomes. Having spent the better part of my career working to improve the De- 
fense Acquisition System, I have seen each new rule arise in response to an under- 
standable set of boundary condition pressures. Instead of zero-basing the system in 
one fell swoop, we may consider proposing a concept of cascading sunset clauses to 
laws and regulations governing the Defense Acquisition System to force Congress 
and the Federal departments and agencies to systematically review and affirma- 
tively renew acquisition rules and authorities on a reasonably periodic basis. Cas- 
cading sunset clauses would do away with generational deregulatory efforts in favor 
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of annual, bite-sized reviews that invite improvements for the sake of efficiency or 
to leverage technological advances. 

Back to our process. NDIA will seek to involve as many of our nearly 1,600 cor- 
porate members and 90,000 individual members as may wish to be involved. We see 
NDIA’s role as providing the views of industry on this matter because no one can 
provide industry’s view better than industry. That will require seeking out and in- 
corporating the views of our members. In addition to specific events where our mem- 
bers can offer their views, we may set up an online member questionnaire, and we 
already have an email drop box where comments can be received all year: 
acquisitionreform@ndia.org. Last, we will coordinate with the other defense associa- 
tions to avoid unhelpful overlaps and to give each association an opportunity to 
speak to its particular areas of expertise. 

We will aim for the clear, specific, actionable recommendations sought by the com- 
mittee. The basic questions we will undertake to answer are: Of the problems identi- 
fied by prior studies, which will we seek to address? What is the specific change 
of law, regulation, or policy that we recommend to fix that problem? How will our 
proposal fix the problem? How will we measure the success or failure of our pro- 
posed solution, once implemented? Who has the authority to make the change we 
recommend? We will work to produce actionable outputs in the spirit of the Section 
800 Panel, even if in a shorter and simpler fashion, and we will take pains to recog- 
nize and try to address some of the boundary conditions described above. We are 
very mindful of the July 10 deadline for our response, and we will do everything 
in our power to meet it. Circumstances may dictate that we provide the committees 
an interim response by the deadline and then a fully peer-reviewed, complete re- 
sponse within a reasonable period of time after July 10. We will endeavor to commu- 
nicate our progress to your staff as we go forward with our process. 

CURRENT ISSUES IN ACQUISITION POLICY 

In addition to serving as NDIA’s Senior Fellow, I also collaborate with the Acqui- 
sition Reform Working Group (ARWG). ARWG has submitted recommended changes 
to the law for this Committee’s consideration and has met with your staff to review 
them. I would like to recapitulate some of the major themes. 

Commercial items 

One area where past reform efforts have enjoyed success is keeping the Federal 
marketplace open to commercial items. But the more that regulators insist on hav- 
ing specially-generated cost data, the more often commercial companies will pass on 
opportunities to sell to government buyers. The taxpayer pays for certified cost data, 
and Cost Accounting Standards-compliant business systems, and other legal and 
regulatory mandates that come along with government contracting, so avoiding 
these costs through commercial or even commercial-of-a-type acquisitions can mean 
more products with the most up-to-date technology. 

Technical data rights 

Further, the committee should give its attention to protecting the intellectual 
property and technical data of commercial vendors. Recent changes to the law and 
the pressure on DOD agencies to provide for competition at all costs are forcing com- 
panies to defend their assertions that an item or process was developed solely at 
private expense, sometimes over very long periods of time. These changes mean that 
commercial companies must maintain and produce engineering and cost accounting 
records they did not previously need and had no reason to develop or keep. This 
policy is costly and may have the effect of driving commercial vendors out of the 
Federal marketplace for fear of losing their intellectual property. In some instances 
it may require them to relinquish intellectual property rights they would otherwise 
retain in the commercial marketplace. 

Supply chain security 

This committee has admirably committed to rooting out counterfeit electronic 
parts from the defense supply chain, an absolutely necessary goal. In our view, gov- 
ernment and industry will achieve this common outcome by working together to cre- 
ate a risk-based approach to supply chain management. Developing a joint model 
for evaluating supply chain risks would enable all stakeholders to reach common 
agreement about the sourcing behaviors that are riskiest and how to mitigate those 
risks if certain sources of supply are unavoidable. 

CONCLUSION 

As we look for ways to positively change defense acquisition to achieve good out- 
comes for less cost, we must recognize that the system today is in a strong state 
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of equilibrium that is held in place by the boundary conditions I have discussed. 
Without some disruption of those boundary conditions, water will seek its own level 
and, despite reforms, the acquisition system is likely to return to something very 
similar to what we have today. Our recent experience has shown that true acquisi- 
tion reform is a very great challenge. 

Nevertheless I remain hopeful about the potential to develop meaningful pro- 
posals based on the apparent consensus of most stakeholders that, in the current 
austere budget environment, some significant reform is imperative. The last time 
we had such a consensus, a significant body of changes resulted, even if they were 
only partially successful in achieving the hoped-for results. I thank Chairman Levin 
and the members of this committee for your decades-long thoughtful engagement 
with this issue and for the opportunity to testify this morning. The present chal- 
lenges and emerging opportunities warrant comprehensive acquisition reform, and 
I am glad to offer my help and the help of NDIA to that end. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Etherton. 

Mr. Schwartz. 

STATEMENT OF MOSHE SCHWARTZ, SPECIALIST IN DEFENSE 
ACQUISITION POLICY, CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

Mr. Schwartz. Thank you, Chairman Levin, Ranking Member 
Inhofe, distinguished members of the committee. Thank you for the 
opportunity to discuss the defense acquisition system. 

In this testimony, I would like to make three points. First, for 
a variety of reasons, now is a good opportunity to pursue acquisi- 
tion reform. Second, what DOD can do on its own to improve acqui- 
sitions can only go so far. To make reforms go further, DOD needs 
help from Congress. Third, past reform efforts have not sufficiently 
focused on improving the culture of the acquisition workforce and 
changing the perverse incentives that drive poor decisionmaking. 

On one level, the defense acquisition system works well. Our 
military has the most advanced weapons in the world, and no other 
military could execute contract support on the scale necessary for 
the operations we conducted in Iraq and Afghanistan. But on an- 
other level, the system is not working. It takes longer to buy fewer 
weapons and often with less capability than promised. The acquisi- 
tion of services, which accounts for more than half of DOD contract 
obligations, has also experienced wasteful spending, schedule 
delays, and capability shortfalls. 

In recent years, there have been significant changes in the na- 
tional security and industrial landscapes. Many analysts believe 
the current acquisition system is not efficient and nimble enough 
to meet the challenges of an ever-changing world. Consider the fol- 
lowing points. Weapon and IT systems are increasingly complex. 
The defense industrial base has consolidated significantly in the 
last 25 years. DOD is a less influential buyer in the marketplace, 
prompting some companies to diversify their businesses and others 
to forgo government contract opportunities. DOD is playing a less 
important role in innovation and development, and U.S. defense 
spending is declining. 

If the changing landscape argues for acquisition reform, now may 
be a good time to try it. Historically, eras of budgetary restraint 
have been associated with the pursuit and implementation of ac- 
quisition reform. In the 1980s, the deficit targets enacted as part 
of the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act contributed to development of 
the Packard Report and changes in defense acquisition. The Budget 
Enforcement Act of 1990 and limits on defense spending at that 
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time contributed to the Perry Report of 1994 and to another round 
of far-reaching acquisition reform. Against the current backdrop of 
the Budget Control Act of 2011 and declines in defense spending, 
the stage may be set for a renewed effort to significantly improve 
defense acquisitions. 

Other factors contributing to a sense among analysts that the 
time is ripe for reform include changes in the strategic and indus- 
trial landscape that I mentioned, recent experiences in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan that highlight the importance of contracting, and in- 
creasing availability of data to drive decisions. 

Historically, Congress has been critical to advancing acquisition 
reform. Such efforts as establishing the Federal Acquisition Regu- 
lation, creating Defense Acquisition University, streamlining acqui- 
sition regulations, and enacting the Goldwater-Nichols Act were all 
the result of congressional action. Many analysts believe that de- 
spite the current efforts underway at DOD, significant, effective, 
and lasting acquisition reform will only occur with the active par- 
ticipation of Congress. 

Where do we go from here? Most reports have concluded that the 
key to good acquisitions is having a sufficiently sized and talented 
acquisition workforce and giving them the resources, incentives, 
and authority to do their job. Yet, most of the reform efforts of the 
past decades have not sought to fundamentally and systematically 
address these workforce-related issues. 

The current acquisition system often incentivizes people to make 
poor choices. But even with the right incentives, the most skilled 
and incentivized professionals cannot effectively manage a program 
if they do not have the authority to make binding decisions or are 
not in their position long enough to make those decisions stick. 

The current management structure is often described as too bu- 
reaucratic. Too many people can say no or influence a program. As 
one program manager quipped, even program managers are not 
really sure who controls their programs. 

Former Secretary of Defense Robert Gates lamented that in re- 
cent years DOD has lost its ability to prioritize, to make hard deci- 
sions, and to do tough analysis. Similarly, Secretary Kendall wrote 
in his guidance on implementing BBPI that the first responsibility 
of the acquisition workforce is to think. 

The problems with our acquisition system are longstanding and 
multiple reform efforts have made only a certain amount of cumu- 
lative progress, but improvement is possible and certain changes, 
such as empowering good people to make good decisions, could help 
our military meet the security challenges of the future. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you. I will be 
pleased to respond to any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schwartz follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Moshe Schwartz 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today on behalf of the 
Congressional Research Service (CRS) to discuss efforts to improve defense acquisi- 
tions. 

Historically, Congress has played a critical, and at times primary, role in reform- 
ing the acquisition process. Such efforts as the Goldwater-Nichols Act, establish- 
ment of the Federal Acquisition Regulation, creation of Defense Acquisition Univer- 
sity, and streamlining acquisition rules and regulations, were all accomplished as 
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a result of congressional action. More recently, many analysts and senior DOD offi- 
cials have stated that without the efforts of Congress, DOD would not have been 
as successful at improving operational contract support. ^ 

Most analysts believe that despite the current efforts underway at DOD, signifi- 
cant, effective, and lasting acquisition reform will only occur with the active partici- 
pation on Congress.^ A 2009 report by the Business Executives for National Security 
argued Congress “sets the expectations and tone for the entire [defense] enterprise — 
and must be at the forefront of any change.” ^ The role of Congress may be particu- 
larly important in the area of workforce and culture. As GAO stated as far back 
as 1992 “ultimately, change will occur only through the collective action of acquisi- 
tion participants, particularly within the Department of Defense and Congress, for 
it is their actions that dictate the incentives that drive the process.” 

THE QUEST FOE ACQUISITION REFOEM 

Congress and the executive branch have long been frustrated with waste, mis- 
management, and fraud in defense acquisitions, and they have spent significant re- 
sources seeking to reform and improve the process. Efforts to address cost overruns, 
schedule slips, and performance shortfalls have continued unabated, with more than 
160 major studies on acquisition reform since the end of World War II. Every ad- 
ministration and virtually every Secretary of Defense has embarked on an acquisi- 
tion reform effort.® 

In the early 1980s, a number of major weapon system programs were experiencing 
dramatic cost overruns — overruns that increased the defense budget by billions of 
dollars but resulted in the same number, or in some cases fewer, weapons. In 1986, 
President Ronald Reagan established the President’s Blue Ribbon Commission on 
Defense Management, chaired by former Deputy Secretary of Defense David Pack- 
ard, which issued a final report (known as the Packard Commission Report) that 
contained far-reaching recommendations “intended to assist the Executive and Leg- 
islative Branches as well as industry in implementing a broad range of needed re- 
forms.” Many of DOD’s current initiatives to improve acquisitions can be traced 
back to the ideas and recommendations in the Packard Report. 

Congress has also been active in pursuing reform efforts, by legislating changes 
through the annual National Defense Authorization Acts as well as through stand- 
alone legislation, such as the Defense Acquisition Workforce Improvement Act of 
1990,® Federal Acquisition Streamlining Act of 1994,^ Clinger-Cohen Act of 1996,® 
and Weapon System Acquisition Reform Act of 2009.® A number of these efforts 
were aimed at implementing recommendations of the Packard Report. 

The various studies and reform efforts have dramatically altered the process by 
which DOD procures goods and services. Major changes include: 

• creating the Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) to develop uniform ac- 
quisition regulations across DOD and the Federal Government, 

• establishing the Defense Acquisition University to better train and im- 
prove the performance of the acquisition workforce, 

• instituting a streamlined management chain (Program Manager, Pro- 
gram Executive Office, Service Acquisition Executive, Under Secretary of 
Defense) to foster accountability and authority, 

• implementing a milestone decision process to improve oversight, 

• requiring independent cost estimates to improve budgeting forecasting, 

• establishing a joint requirements board to improve requirements develop- 
ment and eliminate duplicative programs. 


^See CRS Report R43074, Department of Defense’s Use of Contractors to Support Military 
Operations: Background, Analysis, and Issues for Congress, by Moshe Schwartz. 

2 Packard Report, p. 52. 

^Business Executives for National Security, Getting to Best: Reforming the Defense Acquisi- 
tion Enterprise, A Business Imperative for Change from the Task Force on Defense Acquisition 
Law and Oversight, July, 2009, p. 12. 

’lU.S. General Accounting Office, Weapons Acquisition: A Rare Opportunity for Lasting 
Change, NSIAD 93-15, December 1992, p. 3. 

® Robert F. Hale, Promoting Efficiency in the Department of Defense: Keep Trying, Be Real- 
istic, Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, January 2002, p. 7. 

SP.L. 101-510. 

■'P.L. 103-355. 

sp.L. 104-106. 

sp.L. 111-23. 

i®The Cost Analysis and Improvement Group was established within the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense in 1972 to develop these independent cost estimates. Today, independent cost 
estimates are generated by the Office of the Director of Cost Assessment and Program Evalua- 
tion, which supplanted the Cost Analysis and Improvement Group. 
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• moving away from the use of customized military standards and speci- 
fications to promoting the use of commercial technologies, and 

• using multi-year procurement (with congressional approval) to promote 
cost efficiency. 

Cost, Schedule, and Performance Problems Still Persist 
Acquisition programs initiated since the 1970s continue to experience significant 
cost increases and other problems. Consider the following: 

• Since 1993, development contracts have experienced a median of 32 per- 
cent cost growth (not adjusted for inflation). 

• Since 1997, 31 percent of all Major Defense Acquisition Programs have 
had cost growth of at least 15 percent. 

• During the period 1990-2010, the Army terminated 22 Major Defense Ac- 
quisition Programs; every year between 1996 and 2010, the Army spent 
more than $1 billion on programs that were ultimately cancelled. 

• Procurement costs for the aircraft carrier CVN-78 have grown more than 
20 percent since the submission of the fiscal year 2008 budget, and 4 per- 
cent since the submission of the fiscal year 2013 budget, prompting the 
Navy to program more than $1.3 billion in additional procurement funding 
for the ship in fiscal year 2014 and fiscal year 2015. 

• Part of the acquisition plan for the F-35 Joint Strike Fighter was re- 
ferred to as “acquisition malpractice” by then acting Pentagon acquisition 
chief Frank Kendall. 

A number of analysts have argued that the successive waves of acquisition reform 
have yielded limited results, due in part to poor workforce management. A recent 
analysis stated, “There is little doubt that acquisition reforms produce limited posi- 
tive effects because they have not changed the basic incentives or pressures that 
drive the behavior of the participants in the acquisition process.” 

Reeent DOD Efforts to Improve Acquisitions 

In recent years, DOD has taken a number of steps to improve the process by 
which it buys goods and services. In a press conference in May 2009, then-Secretary 
of Defense Robert Gates announced steps to tackle the issue of cost and schedule 
growth in weapon system acquisitions. Specifically, he called for cancelling pro- 
grams that significantly exceed budget, do not meet current military needs, or do 
not have sufficiently mature technology. Addressing programs with significant cost 
growth, he called for the cancellation of a number of programs, including the VH- 
71 presidential helicopter. He also called for the cancellation of programs for which 
a strong requirement no longer existed or for which needed technology had not ma- 
tured — such as the ground components of the Future Combat System and missile 
defense’s Multiple Kill Vehicle (MKV). Other programs, such as the F-22 and Air 
Force Combat Search and Rescue X (CSAR-X), were also cancelled or curtailed. 
These actions can be viewed as generally consistent with his prior statements, in 
which he argued that weapon systems have added unnecessary requirements and 
proceeded with immature technology — resulting in higher costs, longer acquisition 
schedules, and fewer quantities. 

That same year, then-Secretary Gates also sought to improve the use of contrac- 
tors during military operations. In January 2009, he acknowledged DOD’s failure 
to adequately prepare for the use of contractors when he testified that the use of 
contractors occurred 

without any supervision or without any coherent strategy on how we were 
going to do it and without conscious decisions about what we will allow con- 
tractors to do and what we won’t allow contractors to do. ... We have not 


Office of the Under Secretary of Defense Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics, Perform- 
ance of the Defense Acquisition System, 2013 Annual Report, June 28, 2013, p. 28. 

Based on percentage of programs experiencing Nunn-McCurdy breach. Office of the Under 
Secretary of Defense Acquisition, Technology and Logistics, Performance of the Defense Acquisi- 
tion System, 2013 Annual Report, June 28, 2013, p. 20. 

i^U.S. Army, Army Strong: Equipped, Trained and Ready, Final Report of the 2010 Army Ac- 
quisition Review, January 11, 2011, p. ix. 

“CRS Report RS20643, Navy Ford (CVN-78) Class Aircraft Carrier Program: Background 
and Issues for Congress, hy Ronald O’Rourke, p. 9. 

i^CRS Report RL30563, F— 35 Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) Program, hy Jeremiah Gertler, p. 
7. 

1® J. Ronald Fox, Defense Acquisition Reform 1960-2009: An Elusive Goal (Center of Military 
History, 2011), p. 190. 

11 For the full text of the press conference, see http://www.defense.gov/transcripts/tran- 
script.aspx?transcriptid=4396. 
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thought holistically or coherently about our use of contractors, particularly 
when it comes to combat environments or combat training, 

Subsequently, DOD has taken a number of steps to improve how it uses contrac- 
tors during operations, such as establishing a Functional Capabilities Integration 
Board, co-chaired by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Program Sup- 
port and the Joint Staff Vice Director of Logistics. This board is a forum for senior 
leaders to come together to address critical operational contract support issues.®® 
DOD has also significantly expanded regulation, policy, doctrine, and training re- 
lated to operational contract support, including the following examples: 

• In 2009, DOD released a directive entitled. Orchestrating, Synchronizing, 
and Integrating Program Management of Contingency Acquisition Planning 
and its Operational Execution.®^ 

• In 2010, DOD updated its Policy and Procedures for Determining Work- 
force Mix, which addressed contractor personnel as part of the total force.®® 

• In 2011, a major update to the DOD Instruction for operational contract 
support was released, which established roles and responsibilities for man- 
aging operational contract support.®® 

• In 2012, DOD updated its joint planning and execution policy to include 
operational contract support in many non-logistical functional areas, such 
as intelligence, personnel, and engineering.®^ 

• In 2013, DOD developed standards for using private security contrac- 
tors.®® 

• In 2014, DOD conducted a joint exercise for operational contract sup- 
port.®® 

In addition to steps taken to improve discrete areas of defense acquisitions such 
as weapon systems and contingency contracting, DOD has also embarked on a com- 
prehensive effort to improve the operation of the overall defense acquisition system. 
This effort generally focuses on: 

1. improving the overall performance of the acquisition workforce, 

2. rewriting rules and regulations to create a more efficient and effective acquisi- 
tion process, and 

3. improving the culture of the acquisition workforce. 

On September 14, 2010, then-Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Tech- 
nology and Logistics Ashton Carter issued the memorandum Better Bu 3 dng Power: 
Guidance for Obtaining Greater Efficiency and Productivity in Defense Spending. 
The memorandum outlined 23 principal actions to improve efficiency, including 
making affordability a requirement, increasing competition, and decreasing the time 
it takes to acquire a system. In November 2012, Secretary Carter’s successor, Frank 
Kendall, launched the Better Buying Power 2.0 initiative, an update to the original 
Better Buying Power effort, aimed at “implementing practices and policies designed 
to improve the productivity of the Department of Defense and of the industrial base 
that provides the products and services” to the warfighters.®^ Better Buying Power 


i®U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Armed Services, To Receive Testimony on the Chal- 
lenges Facing the Department of Defense, 110th Cong., 2nd sess., January 27, 2009. 

i®U.S. Government Accountability Office, Warfighter Support: DOD Needs Additional Steps 
to Fully Integrate Operational Contract Support into Contingency Planning, GAO-13-212, Feb- 
ruary 8, 2013, p. 3. 

®®The Operational Contract Support Functional Capabilities Integration Board was chartered 
based on the authority set forth in section 854 of the John Warner National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for 2007 (Public Law 109-364). See http://www.acq.osd.mil/log/PS/fcib.html. 

®^DOD Directive 3020.49 Orchestrating, Synchronizing, and Integrating Program Manage- 
ment of Contingency Acquisition Planning and its Operational Execution, March 2009. 

®®DOD Instruction 1100.22, Policy and Procedures for Determining Workforce Mix, April 
2010. DOD is in the process of updating DOD Instruction 1100.22 as well as DOD Directive 
1100.4, Guidance for Manpower Management. 

®®DOD Instruction 3020.41, Operational Contract Support, December 2011. In 2012, this In- 
struction was codified in 32 Code of Federal Regulations Part 158. 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Manual 3130.03, Adaptive Planning and Execution 
(APEX) Planning Formats and Guidance, October 2012. 

Private Security Contractor standards were required by section 833 of the NDAA for Fiscal 
Year 2011. The American National Standards Institute validated these standards in March 
2013. 

®®The exercise has been held annually for the past 4 years. The 2014 exercise, the first to 
be sponsored by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was attended by some 500 individuals drawn from 
across Military Services and components. 

While much of the original effort remains intact, the new version does contain some 
changes. For example, the original effort called for increased use of fixed-price contracts whereas 
the newer version emphasizes the use of an appropriate contract type, depending on the cir- 
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2.0 contained 34 separate initiatives, including reducing the frequency of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense (OSD)-level reviews and improving requirements and 
market research.^® According to officials, Better Buying Power 3.0 is currently in 
development. 

DOD has also undertaken a comprehensive effort to overhaul the regulatory struc- 
ture that governs defense acquisitions.^® For example: 

• On January 10, 2012, DOD issued updated versions of the instructions 
Charter of the Joint Requirements Oversight Council and Joint Capabilities 
Integration and Development System. 

• On January 19, 2012, DOD issued an updated version of the Manual for 
the Operation of the Joint Capabilities Integration and Development Sys- 
tem.®® 

• On January 25, 2013, DOD issued an updated version of the directive 
The Planning, Programming, and Budgeting System (PPBS). 

• On November 26, 2013, DOD issued an updated ‘interim’ instruction Op- 
eration of the Defense Acquisition System (5000.02). 

• On December 2, 2013, Secretary Kendall announced the establishment of 
a team whose goal is to develop a legislative proposal that would attempt 
to “simplify the existing body of law and replace it with a more coherent 
and ‘user friendly’ set of requirements, without sacrificing the intention be- 
hind existing statutes.” 

An analysis of the updated regulations indicates an intended focus on fostering 
a culture that promotes providing more autonomy to the workforce and better deci- 
sionmaking over managing by compliance. For example, the new DOD Instruction 
5000.02 (Operation of the Defense Acquisition System) emphasizes that: 

the structure of a DOD acquisition program and the procedures used 
should be tailored as much as possible to the characteristics of the product 
being acquired, and to the totality of circumstances associated with the pro- 
gram . . . 

In promoting a more tailored approach, the instruction goes on to outline four dif- 
ferent models (and two additional hybrid models) for acquisitions, depending on the 
type of program being pursued. This theme of promoting a culture of good decision- 
making is a recurring theme in numerous documents, speeches, and policy decisions. 
Consider: 

1. In the memo issued to implement the Better Bu3dng Power (BBP) 2.0 initia- 
tive, Secretary Kendall wrote “the first responsibility of the acquisition work- 
force is to think. We need to be true professionals who apply our education, 
training, and experience through analysis and creative, informed thought to 
address our daily decisions. Our workforce should be encouraged by leaders to 
think and not to automatically default to a perceived ‘school solution’ just be- 
cause it is expected to be approved more easily. BBP 2.0, like BBP 1.0, is not 
rigid dogma — it is guidance subject to professional judgment.”®® 

2. A memo jointly issued by Under Secretaries of Defense Robert Hale (comp- 
troller) and Kendall stated “the threat that funding will be taken away or that 
future budgets can be reduced unless funds are obligated on schedule is a 
strong and perverse motivator. We risk creating incentives to enter into quick 
but poor business deals or to expend funds primarily to avoid reductions in fu- 
ture budget years. We need to rethink how we approach managing mid-year 


cumstances. Quote taken from document provided to CRS by DOD entitled Better Buying Power 
(BBP) 2.0 Summary. 

®®The full text of the Better Buying Power 2.0 memorandum can be downloaded at http:// 
bbp.dau.mil/doc/USD— ATL%20Memo%2024Aprl3%20-%20BBP%202.0%20Implementation%20 
Directive.pdf. 

29 See memo accompanying issuance of interim DOD Instruction 5000.02, Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Ashton Carter, Defense Acquisition, Department of Defense, November 26, 2013. 

®9The manual can be found at https://dap.dau.mil/policy/Documents/2012/JCIDS%20 
Manual%2019%20Jan%202012.pdf. A four page errata sheet was issued on September 20, 2012 
(see: https://dap.dau.mil/policy/Documents/2012/JCIDS%20Manual%20Errata%20%2020%20Sept 
%202012.pdf). 

sounder Secretary of Defense Frank Kendall, The New Department of Defense Instruction 
5000.02, Department of Defense, Memorandum for the Acquisition Workforce, December 2, 2013, 

p. 1. 

Department of Defense, Instruction 5000.02, Operation of the Defense Acquisition System, 
p. 3, November 25, 2013. 

Under Secretary of Defense Frank Kendall, Implementation Directive for Better Buying 
Power 2.0 — ^Achieving Greater Efficiency and Productivity in Defense Spending, Department of 
Defense, April 24, 2013, p. 1. 
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and end-of-year obligations and to change the types of behavior we reward or 
punish.” 34 

3. There has been a significant focus on using data to drive decisions. This has 
been made manifest in numerous ways, from the sign hanging by the door of 
Secretary Kendall’s office which states “In God We Trust. All Others Must 
Bring Data” to the release of the first annual report Performance of the De- 
fense Acquisitions System, a 110-page report that relies extensively on data 
gathered over a 30-year period to analyze and measure the effectiveness of 
weapon system acquisitions.®® The annual report is one of, if not the most, 
comprehensive, data-driven analyses on defense acquisitions issued by this of- 
fice in many years. 

Many members of the acquisition workforce have argued that while laudable, 
these efforts have generally not had a significant impact on defense acquisitions. 
These individuals point out that the fundamental incentives in the acquisition sys- 
tem remain unaltered.®® For example, they say, there is a culture within DOD (and 
other agencies) that encourages the obligation of funds before they expire out of fear 
that if money is not spent, future budgets will be cut. This belief, which may be 
reinforced by certain congressional oversight practices,®® encourages managers to 
prioritize spending money based on an arbitrary calendar deadline instead of on 
sound business decisions.4o According to this argument, reform efforts will have only 
limited impact until incentives are changed to better align with desired outcomes. 
Others have argued that implementing such far-reaching change takes years of sus- 
tained effort to implement; that the groundwork is being set for long-term change 
that may not produce visible gains for years to come. 

Most analysts suggest that DOD does not have the authority or ability to substan- 
tially improve the acquisition process on its own; that substantial reform requires 
close, consistent, and long-term collaboration between DOD, Congress, and industry. 
For example, a comprehensive effort to streamline and improve the efficiency of the 
acquisition regulations will in some instances require Congress to amend existing 
legislation, DOD to amend internal practices, and industry to play a constructive 
role. 

A number of analysts, industry officials, and DOD officials argue that constrained 
budgets are the key to fostering a culture of better decisionmaking. This argument 
is similar to a comment made by former Secretary of Defense Gates, who noted that 
as a result of defense spending more than doubling between fiscal year 2001 and 
fiscal year 2010, “we’ve lost our ability to prioritize, to make hard decisions, to do 
tough analysis, to make trades.” Some analysts argue that declines in defense ac- 
quisition spending since fiscal year 2008 have resulted in efforts to prioritize pro- 
grams, reign in the expansion of requirements, improve efficiency, and increase the 
focus on costs.4® 


®4 Under Secretary of Defense Robert Hale and Under Secretary of Defense Frank Kendall, 
Department of Defense Management of Unobligated Funds; Obligation Rate Tenets, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, September 10, 2012, p. 1. 

Quote attributed to W. Edwards Deming. 

Office of the Under Secretary of Defense, Acquisition, Technology and Logistics, Perform- 
ance of the Defense Acquisition System, 2013 Annual Report, June 28, 2013. The concluding 
comments of the report states “measuring the performance of defense acquisition provides objec- 
tive, quantitative information on our current performance. The following insights provide some 
broader perspectives and considerations. These should inform and enable stable improvement 
in our overall acquisition performance.” p. 109. 

®'^The report acknowledges that more work and more data analysis needs to be done; the re- 
port seeks to provide initial results in what is expected to be a long-range effort to use data 
to inform efforts to improve acquisitions. 

Based on dozens of CRS interviews with acquisition personnel from June 2013-February 
2014. 

®®DOD briefings on acquisition programs, apparently at the request of some Congressional re- 
cipients, routinely conclude with slides providing data on percentages of prior-year funding that 
have been obligated and expended to date. 

40 Robert F. Hale and Frank Kendall, Department of Defense Management of Unobligated 
Funds; Obligations Tenets, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Memorandum, September 10, 
2012 . 

41 Department of Defense, “DOD News Briefing with Secretary Gates and Adm. Mullen from 
the Pentagon,” press release, June 6, 2011, at http://www.defense.gov/transcripts/tran- 
script.aspx?transcriptid=4747. 

4® See Yamil Berard, “Former Pentagon leader says defense cuts are necessary,” Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, October 16, 2013; Barry D. Watts, Sustaining the U.S. Defense Industrial base 
as a Strategic Asset, Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, Backgrounder, Sep- 
tember 2013, p. 15. 
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Successful Acquisition Reform Efforts 

Given the results of past efforts, some analysts have argued that acquisition re- 
form is a fruitless effort; that the fundamental problems with DOD acquisitions lie 
not in policy but in execution and expectations. In an article entitled Let’s Skip Ac- 
quisition Reform This Time, MIT professor Harvey Sapolsky writes 

The limited number of available reforms have all been recycled. You can 
centralize or decentralize. You can create a specialist acquisition corps or 
you can outsource their tasks. You can fly before you buy or buy before you 
fly. Another blue-ribbon study, more legislation, and a new slogan will not 
make it happen.''^ 

Other analysts point out that some past reform efforts have had modest success, 
generating savings in certain areas and keeping pace with a changing world. These 
analysts argue that learning from past reform efforts — understanding what worked, 
what didn’t work, and why — is critical to successful acquisition reform.'^'' A number 
of analysts have argued that Congress is critical to significantly improving DOD ac- 
quisitions.4® 

Some reforms have been judged successful. For example, most analysts view the 
original consolidation of disparate acquisition rules into a single, uniform Federal 
Acquisition Regulation as an improvement to the system. More recently. Congress 
has embarked on select acquisition reform efforts through legislation that analysts 
believe have contributed to improving defense acquisitions, including the Weapon 
Systems Reform Act of 2009. 

In developing the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009, Congress con- 
sidered reports by government and other analysts that focused on the early stages 
of weapon system development, prior congressional hearings and investigations, and 
extensive consultations with DOD, industry, and outside experts. The act did not 
seek to rectify all of the problems related to the acquisition process. Rather, it fo- 
cused primarily on improving the early stages of weapon system development. Key 
provisions in the act included: 

• appointment of a Director of Cost Assessment and Program Evaluation 
(CAPE), 

• appointment of a Director of Developmental Test and Evaluation, 

• appointment of a Director of Systems Engineering, 

• a requirement that the Director of Defense Research and Engineering pe- 
riodically assess technological maturity of MDAPs and annually report find- 
ing to Congress, and 

• A requirement that combatant commanders have more influence in the 
requirements generation process. 

Given how recently the Weapon System Acquisition Reform Act was enacted, the 
full effect of the act may not be felt until the next generation of weapon systems 
are in production. However, a number of analysts believe that the act is having a 
positive effect.’^® Senior officials within the offices of the CAPE, Developmental Test 
and Evaluation, and Systems Engineering, believe that their offices are being em- 
powered to positively impact weapon system acquisitions.^'^ These offices have been 
given access to senior leaders within the department, opportunities to provide input 
at key points in the acquisition system, and resources to carry out their responsibil- 
ities. For example, the CAPE has contributed to a better understanding of potential 
costs for a number of major programs, such as the F-36 Joint Strike Fighter pro- 
gram.'^® The act’s focus on the early stage of the acquisition process and on using 
data to inform decisions complements and reinforces a number of the internal DOD 
initiatives to improve acquisitions. 


Harvey Sapolsky, “Let’s Skip Acquisition Reform This Time,” DefenseNews, February 9, 
2009, p. 29. 

44 See: Robert F. Hale, Promoting Efficiency in the Department of Defense: Keep Trying, Be 
Realistic, Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, January 2002, 7. 

43 See: Business Executives for National Security, Getting to Best: Reforming the Defense Ac- 
quisition Enterprise, A Business Imperative for Change from the Task Force on Defense Acquisi- 
tion Law and Oversight, July, 2009, p. 3. 

43U.S. Government Accountability Office, Defense Acquisition Reform: Reform Act is Helping 
DOD Acquisition Programs Reduce Risk, but Implementation Challenges Remain, GAO— 13-103, 
December 14, 2012. 

4'^ Based on meetings these senior officials had with CRS in early 2011. 

43 Based on discussions with senior officials from the Joint Staff, J-8 (Force Structure, Re- 
sources, and Assessment Directorate) and Joint Operations Support (Acquisition, Technology & 
Logistics), December 2011. 
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THE CHANGING LANDSCAPE OF DEFENSE ACQUISITIONS 

Much of the organization of the defense acquisition system was developed during 
the early years of the Cold War. In recent years, the defense acquisition landscape 
has changed significantly and a number of analysts believe that the acquisition sys- 
tem is not sufficiently responsive to an ever changing world."*® A 2009 study by the 
Defense Science Board argued that current DOD acquisition practices are inad- 
equate in a changing industrial environment.®® Significant changes often cited by 
analysts include the following: 

• The defense industrial base has consolidated significantly over the last 25 
years. According to a study by the Defense Science Board, over the last 25 
years, the number of major defense contractors decreased from 50 to 6.®* 
Such consolidation, which was partly due to the reduction in defense pro- 
curement following the end of the cold war, can have benefits but can also 
hurt competition and innovation. 

• DOD is becoming a less influential buyer. Fewer and fewer U.S. indus- 
tries are dominated by defense spending.®^ For example, in 1965, DOD ac- 
counted for over 75 percent of all U.S. semiconductor purchases. By 1990, 
government-wide purchases represented less than 10 percent of the market. 

By 2012, government represented less than 2 percent of the semi-conductor 
market.®® 

As DOD becomes a less important customer, an increasing number of 
companies are diversifying their revenue streams. In 2012, the top 100 de- 
fense companies received 28 percent of their revenue from defense con- 
tracts, down from 38 percent of revenue in 2007.®* Other companies are 
choosing not to compete for defense contracts because of extensive and ever- 
changing regulations, increased costs, auditing requirements, and insta- 
bility of funding caused by sequestration, continuing resolutions, and lapses 
in appropriations. 

• Weapon and information technology systems are more complex and so- 
phisticated. Some analysts believe that the acquisition system is not nimble 
enough for acquisition programs that rely heavily on rapidly changing tech- 
nologies. These technologies are posing new challenges to acquisitions. For 
example, according to U.S. Air Force Lt. Gen. Christopher Bogdan, the big- 
gest risk to the F-35 program is software development.®® Some analysts be- 
lieve that the increasing complexity of systems is the principle reason that 
aircraft development times have increased significantly since 1980.®® 

• U.S. military Spending is declining, squeezing acquisition accounts. Con- 
straints on U.S. defense spending, combined with real growth in per-capita 
expenditure for military personnel and pay benefits, limit the funding avail- 


Department of Defense, Defense Acquisition Performance Assessment Report, January 
2006, p 7. 

Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics, Buying 
Commercial: Gaining the Cost/Schedule Benefits for Defense Systems, Defense Science Board 
Task Force on Integrating Commercial Systems into the DOD, Effectively and Efficiently, Feb- 
ruary 2009, p. xvii. 

Office of the Under Secretary of Defense For Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics, Cre- 
ating an Effective National Security Industrial Base for the 21st Century: An Action Plan to 
Address the Coming Crisis, Defense Science Board Task Force on Defense Industrial Structure 
for Transformation, July 2008, p. 15. See also: Kenneth Flamm, “Post-Cold War Policy and the 
U.S. Defense Industrial Base,” National Academy of Engineering of the National Academies, vol. 
35, no. 1 (Spring 2005); Barry D. Watts, Sustaining the U.S. Defense Industrial base as a Stra- 
tegic Asset, Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, Backgrounder, September 2013, 
p. 15. 

52 Kenneth Flamm, “Post-Cold War Policy and the U.S. Defense Industrial Base,” National 
Academy of Engineering of the National Academies, vol. 35, no. 1 (Spring 2005); See: Business 
Executives for National Security, Getting to Best: Reforming the Defense Acquisition Enterprise, 
A Business Imperative for Change from the Task Force on Defense Acquisition Law and Over- 
sight, July, 2009, p. 4. 

5® Data provided to CRS by Semiconductor Industry, October, 2013. 

54 Zachary Fryer-Biggs, “Looking Beyond Defense: Firms Grow Revenue — By Diversifying,” 
DefenseNews, July 22, 2013, p. 11. 

55 Andrea Shalal-Esa, “Pentagon Sees Some Risk of Delay in F— 35 Software,” NBCnews.com, 
April 24, 2013, at http://www.nbcnews.com/id/51649848/ns/technology — and — science-tech — 
and — gadgets/t/pentagon-sees-some-risk-delay-f — software/#.UlWMmm3zByU. 

55 Office of the Under Secretary of Defense Acquisition, Technology and Logistics, Performance 
of the Defense Acquisition System, 2013 Annual Report, June 28, 2013, p. 57. Aircraft develop- 
ment times have also markedly increased in the commercial aerospace market. 
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able for acquisitions, and bring about reductions in force structure.®'^ These 
effects also reduce potential economies of scale in defense production and 
can make it more challenging to pursue acquisitions associated with spe- 
cialized or niche capabilities. 

At the same time U.S. military spending is declining, other countries are 
investing more in their military. Some analysts have argued that the 
United States may not dominate defense spending in the future as much 
as it has in recent years. These analysts point to countries such as Russian 
and China. China’s military modernization has been fueled by two decades 
of steadily increasing military spending. According to a DOD report to Con- 
gress, China’s officially disclosed military budget increased an average of 
9.7 percent annually in inflation-adjusted terms over the decade from 2003 
to 2012.58 

• DOD-financed research and development is playing a less important role 
in innovation and development.®® DOD is spending an ever-smaller share 
of its contracting dollars on research and development (R&D) contracts. In 
fiscal year 1998, 18 percent of DOD contract obligations were dedicated to 
R&D contracts compared to just 10 percent in fiscal year 2013 (see Figure 
1). One analyst pointed out that even though the military is still an impor- 
tant funder of specific, leading-edge technologies such as supercomputers 
and microelectromechanical systems devices, “commercial demand for these 
products has far outstripped the requirements of the military.” 8° At the 
same time, technologies developed for the commercial market are commonly 
adapted for military use. As one general officer stated, whereas the military 
used to go to industry and tell them to create a technology to meet a re- 
quirement, increasingly the military is going to industry and asking them 
to adapt an existing commercial technology to military requirements.®^ 


Figure I . Percentage of Contract Obligations Dedicated to R&D Contracts 

Ffl998-FY20I3 



Source: Analysts of data from the Federal Procurement Dao System. February. 20 1 4. 


Many analysts believe that an acquisition system designed to meet the challenges 
of the Cold War is not well suited to this changing landscape.®^ Some of these ana- 


Department of Defense, Defense Budget Priorities and Choices, fiscal year 2014, April 2013, 

p. 5. 

5® See CRS Report R41108, U.S. -China Relations: An Overview of Policy Issues, hy Susan V. 
Lawrence, p. 16. 

5® See Business Executives for National Security, Getting to Best: Reforming the Defense Ac- 
quisition Enterprise, A Business Imperative for Change from the Task Force on Defense Acquisi- 
tion Law and Oversight, July, 2009, p. 4. 

Kenneth Flamm, “Post-Cold War Policy and the U.S. Defense Industrial Base,” National 
Academy of Engineering of the National Academies, vol. 35, no. 1 (Spring 2005). 

Based on discussion with CRS analyst. May 8, 2013. 

Department of Defense, Defense Acquisition Performance Assessment Report, January 
2006, p. 6; Business Executives for National Security, A Business Imperative for Change from 

Continued 
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lysts argue that comprehensive acquisition reform is urgently needed.®^ In 2009, 
Norman Augustine (former CEO of Lockheed Martin) and former Senators Gary 
Hart and Warren Rudman wrote that the defense acquisition system operates 
too slowly and at vastly greater cost than necessary. In earlier times we 
could arguably afford such flaws in efficiency, but we can afford them no 
longer. . . . We must examine the status quo systemically, in all its aspects, 
in order to make necessary and long overdue changes. If we do not, we will 
be in an increasingly sclerotic defense acquisition process that may one day 
no longer be able to supply American war fighters with the means to assure 
this Nation’s freedom and security.®’^ 

Many analysts and DOD officials argue that DOD in recent years has also under- 
gone changes that may make significant reform possible. Some DOD officials and 
analysts detect a culture shift underway within the Department — a shift that re- 
flects a better understanding of the importance of defense acquisitions, and a fuller 
commitment on the part of senior leadership, uniform personnel and civilian per- 
sonnel, to support efforts to improve defense acquisitions. Changes contributing to 
the culture shift include the following: 

Operations in Iraq and Afghanistan have highlighted the importance of acquisi- 
tions. In the early years of the conflicts, contracting in Iraq and Afghanistan was 
done on an ad-hoc basis, without significant consideration of implications for foreign 
policy and without putting in place necessary oversight systems. Insufficient re- 
sources were dedicated to oversight, resulting in poor performance, billions of dollars 
of waste, and failure to achieve mission goals.®® However, the experiences of the 
operational force underscored the importance of acquisitions to senior leaders and 
prompted numerous internal efforts to examine contractor support, such as the re- 
port of the Commission on Army Acquisition and Program Management in Expedi- 
tionary Operations (known as the Gansler report). 

Constrained budgets are fostering a culture of better decisionmaking. Former Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert Gates stated that as a result of defense spending more 
than doubling between fiscal year 2001 and fiscal year 2010, “we’ve lost our ability 
to prioritize, to make hard decisions, to do tough analysis, to make trades.”®® As 
mentioned earlier, declines in defense acquisition spending since fiscal year 2008 
have resulted in efforts to prioritize programs, reign in the ‘gold-plating’ of require- 
ments, and increase the focus on costs.®'^ Historically, eras of budgetary restraint 
have been associated with the pursuit and implementation of acquisition reform. In 
the 1980s, the deficit targets enacted as part of the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act 
(The Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985; P.L. 99-17) are 
seen by analysts as having contributed to development of the Packard Report and 
changes in defense acquisitions. Later, the Budget Enforcement Act of 1990 (Title 
X of The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990; P.L. 101-508) and related lim- 
its on defense spending are seen as having led to the Perry Report of 1994 and an- 
other round of far-reaching acquisition reform. Against the current backdrop of the 
Budget Control Act of 2011 (P.L. 112-25) and declines in defense spending, many 
analysts argue that the stage is set for a renewed effort to embark on a significant 
effort to improve defense acquisitions.” 


the Task Force on Defense Acquisition Law and Oversight, July 2009, p. 4. Then Secretary of 
Defense William Perry used the same logic to implement acquisition reforms in the 1990s. He 
stated “Because the world in which DOD now must operate has changed heyond the limits of 
the existing acquisition system’s ability to adjust or evolve — the system must be totally re-engi- 
neered. If DOD is going to be capable of responding to the demands of the next decade, there 
must be a carefully planned, fundamental re-engineering or re-invention of each segment of the 
acquisition process.” See Honorable William J. Perry, Acquisition Reform: A Mandate for 
Change, Department of Defense, February 9, 1994, p. 9. 

®3See Department of Defense, Defense Acquisition Performance Assessment Report, January 
2006, p. Introductory Letter by Chairman Ronald Kadish. 

Business Executives for National Security, A Business Imperative for Change from the Task 
Force on Defense Acquisition Law and Oversight, July, 2009, p. iii. 

®®CRS Report R43074, Department of Defense’s Use of Contractors to Support Military Oper- 
ations: Background, Analysis, and Issues for Congress, by Moshe Schwartz. 

Department of Defense, “DOD News Briefing with Secretary Gates and Adm. Mullen from 
the Pentagon,” press release, June 6, 2011, http://www.defense.gov/transcripts/tran- 

script.aspx?transcriptid=4747. 

®^See Yamil Berard, “Former Pentagon leader says defense cuts are necessary,” Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, October 16, 2013.; Barry D. Watts, Sustaining the U.S. Defense Industrial base 
as a Strategic Asset, Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, Backgrounder, Sep- 
tember 2013, p. 15. 
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Data is improving.®® Advances in information technology are making it possible 
to better track and analyze larger amounts of data. DOD is improving its IT sys- 
tems and has embarked on a number of wide-ranging efforts to gather and analyze 
data to inform policy decisions, often at the behest of Congress. For example, the 
Weapon System Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 required DOD to conduct a root 
cause analysis of the cost, schedule, and performance of Major Defense Acquisition 
Programs that experience cost growth that surpasses the thresholds set forth in the 
Nunn-McCurdy Act.®® Over the years, these analyses have provided insight into 
what drives cost growth. Despite the progress being made, there continue to be sig- 
nificant gaps in the data available and reliability of some existing data.'^® 

In sum, the unique combination of constrained budgets, a changing strategic and 
industrial landscape, recent experiences in Iraq and Afghanistan, and the increased 
availability of data have led many analysts and officials to conclude that there may 
be a unique opportunity to embark on another effort to improve defense acquisi- 
tions.'^'^ 


IMPROVING THE WORKFORCE 

Despite the hundreds of disparate recommendations to improve defense acquisi- 
tions, most reports seeking to address the fundamental weaknesses of the system 
arrive at the same conclusion: the key to good acquisitions is having a good work- 
force and giving them the resources, incentives, and authority to do their job.''’^ As 
David Packard wrote in a 1986 report to President Reagan, 

Excellence in defense management cannot be achieved by the numerous 
management layers, large staffs, and countless regulations in place today. 

It depends ... on reducing all of these by adhering closely to basic, common 
sense principles: giving a few capable people the authority and responsi- 
bility to do their job, maintaining short lines of communication, and holding 
people accountable for results.'^® 

The workforce is not the only area that analysts believe needs to be improved — 
numerous recommendations are aimed at budgeting, requirements development, 
cost estimating, and other structural problems. However, without a culture that pro- 
motes good acquisition decisions, analysts believe that reform efforts will not 
achieve their fullest potential. This is seen as true not only for the acquisition work- 
force but also for other people involved in the process, such as those involved in de- 
veloping requirements and budgets. As then-defense analyst Robert Hale wrote in 
2002 

Efficiency requires change, and change is difficult to implement in any 
organization — public or private. To have any chance of success, there must 
be an incentive to change. Incentives start with the climate created by top 
leaders. . . . But commitment must extend beyond the senior leadership to 
the Defense Department’s field commanders and managers. Efficiencies 
achieved at the base or installation level could add up to substantial sav- 
ings, and the individuals running these bases will be more likely to imple- 
ment changes if they have incentives to do so.''’’' 

It is this belief that appears to have prompted Secretary Kendall to introduce 
guidance on implementing the Better Buying Power initiatives with the following 
overarching principle: 


Office of the Under Secretary of Defense Acquisition, Technology and Logistics, Performance 
of the Defense Acquisition System, 2013 Annual Report, June 28, 2013, p. 106. 

6®P.L. 111-23, section 103. 

Office of the Under Secretary of Defense Acquisition, Technology and Logistics, Performance 
of the Defense Acquisition System, 2013 Annual Report, June 28, 2013, p. 105; U.S. Army, Army 
Strong: Equipped, Trained, and Ready, Final Report of the 2010 Army Acquisition Review, Jan- 
uary 11, 2011, p. iv. The report found that “The Army lacks a sufficiently robust and trust- 
worthy database on acquisition programs, workforce and lessons learned,” p. 42. 

^'Bill Greenwalt, “Once More Unto The Breach, This Time For Acquisition Reform,” Breaking 
Defense, April 23, 2014. At http://breakingdefense.eom/2014/04/once-more-unto-the-breach-this- 
time-for-acquisition-reform/. 

'^®See below. For additional discussions, see Thomas Christie, “Sound Policy, Awful Execu- 
tion,” DefenseNews, December 15, 2008, p. 53. Thomas Miller, “Rearranging Deck Chairs on the 
Titanic: Why Does Acquisition Reform Never Work?” Defense Acquisition, Technology, and Lo- 
gistics, November— December 2010, p. 27; Scott Reynolds, “Let’s Fix It: A Five-Step Plan for Im- 
proving Acquisitions,” Defense AT&L, November— December 2009, p. 18. 

^®A Quest for Excellence, Final Report to the President by the Blue Ribbon Commission of 
Defense Management, June 30, 1986. 

"^4 Robert F. Hale, Promoting Efficiency in the Department of Defense: Keep Trying, Be Real- 
istic, Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, January 2002, p. 20. 
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Policies and processes are of little use without acquisition professionals 
who are experienced, trained, and empowered to apply them effectively. At 
the end of the day, qualified people are essential to successful outcomes and 
professionalism, particularly in acquisition leaders, drives results more 
than any policy change.'^® 

The Importance of People and Proper Incentives 
Numerous reports have highlighted the importance of people in successful acquisi- 
tions. Below are conclusions from some of the most influential reports on defense 
acquisitions from 1970 to the present. 

• “Regardless of how effective the overall system of Department procure- 
ment regulations may be judged to be, the key determinants of the ultimate 
effectiveness and efficiency of the Defense Procurement process are the pro- 
curement personnel. . . . The importance of this truism has not been appro- 
priately reflected in the recruitment, career development, training, and 
management of the procurement workforce.”'^® Fitzhugh Report (1970) 

• “DOD must be able to attract, retain, and motivate well-qualified acquisi- 
tion personnel.” Packard Report (1986) 

• “Making fundamental improvements in acquisitions will require attack- 
ing the cultural dimension of the problem. Changes of the type needed will 
not come easily. They must be directed at the system of incentives.” ™ GAO 
(1992) 

• “Give line managers more authority and accountability (reward results, 
not just compliance with rules; focus on the customer).”'^® Perry Report 
(1994) 

• “The department should focus on creating incentives so that commanders 
and managers seek efficiencies.”®® Robert Hale (2002) 

• “To repeat: the emphasis must be on the individuals in line management 
. . . the key to effective execution of any contract is not the quality of the 
contract, it is the quality of the program management responding to clear 
assignment of authority and accountability for each program.” QDR Inde- 
pendent Panel (2010) 

• “There is little doubt that acquisition reforms produce limited, positive ef- 
fects because they have not changed the basic incentives or pressures that 
drive the behavior of the participants in the acquisition process.”®^ Defense 
Acquisition Reform: 1960-2009 (2011) 

Building a Capable, Trained, and Sufficiently Sized Workforce 
Analysts have concluded that insufficient resources or shortages in the number 
of properly trained acquisition personnel increase the risk of poor contract perform- 


Frank Kendall, Implementation Directive for Better Buying Power 2.0 — Achieving Greater 
Efficiency and Productivity in Defense Spending, Office of the Under Secretary of Defense Ac- 
quisition, Technology and Logistics, Memorandum, April 24, 2013. 

Department of Defense, Report to the President and the Secretary of Defense on the Depart- 
ment of Defense by the Blue Ribbon Panel, July 1, 1970, p. 94. 

’^'^A Quest for Excellence, Final Report to the President by the Blue Ribbon Commission of 
Defense Management, June 30, 1986, p. xxv. 

"^^U.S. General Accounting Office, Weapons Acquisition: A Rare Opportunity for Lasting 
Change, NSIAD 93-15, December 1992, pp. 2—3. 

Honorable William J. Perry, Acquisition Reform: A Mandate for Change, Department of De- 
fense, February 9, 1994, p. 9. 

Robert F. Hale, Promoting Efficiency in the Department of Defense: Keep Trying, Be Real- 
istic, Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, January 2002, p. hi. 

®^U.S. Institute for Peace, The QDR in Perspective: Meeting America’s National Security 
Needs in the 21st Century, Final Report of the Quadrennial Defense Review Independent Panel, 
July 28, 2010, p. 86. 

J. Ronald Fox, Defense Acquisition Reform 1960-2009: An Elusive Goal (Center of Military 
History, 2011), p. 190. 
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ance, which in turn can lead to waste, fraud, and abuse. The issue is not just the 
number, but also the quality and capability of the workforce.®^ 

In an effort to improve the size and quality of the acquisition workforce, the 
NDAA for Fiscal Year 2008 mandated the establishment of the Department of De- 
fense Acquisition Workforce Fund to enable the “recruitment, training, and reten- 
tion of acquisition personnel.”®® From fiscal year 2008 through fiscal year 2012, 
DOD obligated $2.3 billion through the fund. According to DOD, this funding was 
used to augment training and hire an additional 8,300 people in contracting, cost 
estimating, systems engineering, auditing, and other related fields. Many analysts 
believe that while DOD and congressional efforts are starting to have a positive im- 
pact on the acquisition workforce, additional support and focus is needed.®® 

DOD has recognized the need to dedicate sufficient resources to develop a more 
professional and skilled workforce. The 2010 Quadrennial Defense Review states 
that “to operate effectively, the acquisition system must be supported by an appro- 
priately sized cadre of acquisition professionals with the right skills and training to 
successfully perform their jobs. . . . We will continue to significantly enhance training 
and retention programs in order to bolster the capability and size of the acquisition 
workforce.”®^ 

Creating the Right Ineentives 

Many analysts argue that even with a sufficiently robust, highly trained and ca- 
pable workforce, the right incentives must be in place. Yet often the incentives in 
the acquisition process, they argue, encourage people to make poor decisions.®® One 
example, discussed above, is the incentive to obligate funds before the end of the 
fiscal year. Another example of incentives driving poor acquisition decisions relates 
to cost estimating. Senior Defense officials, both past and current, acknowledge that 
program advocates have strong incentives to underestimate program acquisition 
costs. Contractors use low cost estimates to win the contract; program representa- 
tives use low estimates to argue for approval of the system against competing sys- 
tems.®® In 1981, then-Deputy Secretary of Defense Frank C. Carlucci testified that 
low cost estimates “are fueled by optimistic contractor proposals to win competitions 
and program managers who want to see their programs funded.”®® Almost 30 years 
later, then-Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics 
John Young echoed this sentiment, stating “the enterprise will often pressure acqui- 
sition teams and industry to provide low, optimistic estimates to help start pro- 
grams.” ®i 

The absence of more reliable cost estimates denies Congress the ability to decide 
on competing strategic and budget priorities based on realistic cost assumptions and 
denies DOD the opportunity to develop a well-conceived acquisition plan. The 2010 
Quadrennial Defense Review stated, “our system of defining requirements and de- 
veloping capability too often encourages reliance on overly optimistic cost estimates. 
In order for the Pentagon to produce weapons systems efficiently, it is critical to 
have budget stability — but it is impossible to attain such stability in DOD’s mod- 


J. Ronald Fox, Defense Acquisition Reform 1960-2009: An Elusive Goal (Center of Military 
History, 2011), p. 195, 199. See also. Commission on Wartime Contracting in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan, At What Risk? Correcting over-reliance on contractors in contingency operations, Second 
Interim Report to Congress, February 24, 2011, p. 17; United States Institute of Peace, The 
QDR in Perspective: Meeting America’s National Security Needs in the 21st Century, 2010, p. 
39; U.S. Government Accountability Office, Military Operations: High-Level DOD Action Needed 
to Address Longstanding Problems with Management and Oversight of Contractors Supporting 
Deployed Forces, GAO-07— 145, December 18, 2006; Commission on Wartime Contracting In 
Iraq and Afghanistan, Transforming Wartime Contracting: Controlling costs, reducing risk, 
Final Report to Congress, August, 2011, p. 83-84. 

See: Business Executives for National Security, Getting to Best: Reforming the Defense Ac- 
quisition Enterprise, A Business Imperative for Change from the Task Force on Defense Acquisi- 
tion Law and Oversight, July, 2009, p. 3. 
ssp.L. 110-181, section 852. 

Data provided by DOD. See also Department of Defense, Defense Acquisition Workforce De- 
velopment Fund (DAWDF) fiscal year 2012 Report to Congress, Department of Defense, April 
2013, p. 4. 

S’ QDR, p. 77-78 

J. Ronald Fox, Defense Acquisition Reform 1960-2009: An Elusive Goal (Center of Military 
History, 2011), p. 197—199; Department of Defense, Defense Acquisition Performance Assess- 
ment Report, January 2006, p. 5; See: Business Executives for National Security, Getting to 
Best: Reforming the Defense Acquisition Enterprise, A Business Imperative for Change from the 
Task Force on Defense Acquisition Law and Oversight, July, 2009, p. 3. 

®®House Armed Services Hearings, 97th Cong., 1st Sess., Volume 11, 1981. Op. Cit. p. 883. 
®°House Armed Services Hearings, 97th Cong., 1st Sess., Volume 11, 1981. Op. Cit. p. 1086. 
®iJohn J. Young, Jr., Reasons for Cost Changes for Selected Major Defense Acquisition Pro- 
grams (MDAP), Memorandum, January 30, 2009. 
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ernization budgets if we continue to underestimate the cost of such systems from 
the start.” 

Establishing Authority and Accountability 

Authority and accountability are viewed as critical elements in building an effec- 
tive workforce. Without authority, even the most skilled and incentivized profes- 
sionals cannot effectively run and manage a program. Yet many analysts believe 
that the management structure is too bureaucratic; that too many people can say 
“no” or influence a program. As one program manager recently quipped, the inside 
joke among program managers is that “We are not really sure who runs the pro- 
gram.” Without anyone having practical authority to manage a program, there is 
no one to effectively hold accountable. The Quadrennial Defense Review Inde- 
pendent Panel concluded that “the fundamental reason for the continued under- 
performance in acquisition activities is fragmentation of authority and account- 
ability for performance.”®® 

Chairman Levin, Ranking Member Inhofe, this concludes my statement. I will be 
pleased to respond to any questions the Committee may have. 

APPENDIX. DOD CONTRACT OBLIGATIONS 

In fiscal year 2013, the U.S. Government obligated $460 billion for contracts for 
the acquisition of goods, services, and research and development. The $460 billion 
obligated on contracts was equal to approximately 13 percent of the fiscal year 2013 
U.S. budget of $3.5 trillion (Figure 2).®® DOD obligated $310 billion on Federal con- 
tracts — more than two-thirds of the value of all Federal contracts and more than 
all other government agencies combined. DOD’s contract obligations were equivalent 
to approximately 9 percent of the entire U.S. budget.®'^ 


Department of Defense, Quadrennial Defense Review Report, February 2010, p. 76. 

®®The Packard, for example, stated “We must give acquisition personnel more authority to 
do their jobs. If we make it possible for people to do the right thing the first time and allow 
them to use their common sense, then we believe that the Department can get hy with far fewer 
people.” See p. xxiv. 

Based on conversations with program managers and other acquisition personnel, September 
14, 2013. 

®®U.S. Institute for Peace, The QDR in Perspective: Meeting America’s National Security 
Needs in the 21st Century, Final Report of the Quadrennial Defense Review Independent Panel, 
July 28, 2010, p. 85. Italics as in original. 

Calculations are based on total contract obligations data as recorded in the Federal Procure- 
ment Data System — Next Generation, February, 2014. FPDS— NG does not include data from ju- 
dicial branch agencies, the legislative branch, certain DOD components, or select executive 
branch agencies, such as the Central Intelligence Agency and National Security Agency. See 
also: U.S. Department of the Treasury, “Joint Statement of Secretary Lew and 0MB Director 
Burwell on Budget Results for fiscal year 2013 press release, October 30, 2013, http:// 
www.treasury.gov/press-center/press-releases/Pages/jl2197.aspx. 

®'^For purposes of this statement, total obligations are defined as total direct obligations. 
Deflators for converting into constant dollars derived from Office of the Under Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller), National Defense Budget Estimates for fiscal year 3013, Department of De- 
fense, “Department of Defense Deflators — TOA by Category ‘Total Non-Pay,’” Table 5-5, p. 59— 
60, March, 2012. 
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Figure 2. Contract Obligations by Agency 
FY2013 



Source: Federal Procurement Data System-Next Generation. February. 20M. Figure by CRS Graphks. 


From fiscal year 1999 to fiscal year 2013, adjusted for inflation (fiscal year 2013 
dollars), DOD contract obligations increased from $175 billion to $310 billion (see 
Figure 3). Over the first part of this period — fiscal year 1999-fiscal year 2008 — DOD 
contract obligations increased 150 percent, from $175 billion to $435 billion. This 
trend reversed itself in fiscal year 2008: from fiscal year 2008-fiscal year 2013, DOD 
contract obligations decreased by 30 percent, dropping from $435 billion in fiscal 
year 2008 to $310 billion in fiscal year 2013. 
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Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Schwartz. 

Mr. Berteau. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID J. BERTEAU, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Mr. Berteau. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Inhofe, for the opportunity to be here today. I would ask that my 
written statement be included in the record. 

I have a few oral comments. I will try not to duplicate that which 
was said before, but I want to emphasize a couple of points. 

The earlier panel talked a lot about the need of programs in the 
acquisition system to also have requirements and the budget re- 
sources, and all those three elements have to line up together. We 
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tend to look at that from the point of view of the executive branch 
and say it is its job to do that. But I think in talking about the 
role of Congress, which is really one of the reasons we are having 
this hearing today, the place where those three things come to- 
gether is, in fact, in Congress and in particular, in this committee. 

In that, I want to go back to a comment you made. I think it was 
in your first question for Secretary Kendall, the role of oversight, 
in addition to the role of legislation. I want to really endorse, I 
think, your comment that we do not often do enough of it. This is 
the place where that oversight and that oversight hearing responsi- 
bility can not only expand the visibility into those interconnections 
between requirements, budgets, and programs, but also help edu- 
cate the Members of Congress, educate the media, and educate the 
public. 

One of the things I would ask you to look at, though, is places 
where, in fact, you can hold oversight on something that is actually 
working pretty well, as opposed to focusing so much of our atten- 
tion on just the places where things are a disaster. Lord knows 
there is enough of those. It would be useful, I think, to look for 
places where, in fact, something is working pretty well. 

In that, I think one of the other elements is the role of competi- 
tion. We talked about that a lot today. I mentioned in my state- 
ment for my first hearing when I first came to DOD in 1981, Frank 
Carlucci, the Deputy Secretary, was testifying before this com- 
mittee about his 31 initiatives. He came in the room with 31 initia- 
tives. He walked out with 32 because you added competition to that 
list of initiatives, and it survived that hearing and became an inev- 
itable part of it. 

But I think there is an important analytical question and an im- 
portant policy question. If we are not buying enough of something 
to sustain competition, and Frank Kendall talked a little bit about 
this in his statement, how do we create the benefits of competition 
even though we do not have the buying power to force and create 
that? I think that is worthy of considerable effort and attention 
particularly as the budgets continue to come down. 

There are three areas that we did not talk about much at all this 
morning. One is essentially 50 percent of procurement and con- 
tracting is in services as opposed to major end items. One of the 
things that we look at a lot at CSIS is both the content and the 
distribution of those services’ dollars. We have a report coming out 
in just a couple of weeks with a lot of detail, and I would like to 
provide some summaries of that to the committee at the time that 
we release those because I think they will be in time for your 
schedules. 

Chairman Levin. They would be very welcome. 

Mr. Berteau. In particular, I think that we need to be careful 
that we do not try to manage services contracting the same way 
we manage major defense end items through a DOD 5000 directive 
that has milestones. I think it needs a different approach, one that 
needs to be worked on. 

The second is the question of innovation. Our lives have been 
spent with DOD having huge technology advantages over all our 
potential opponents. DOD, Secretary Kendall, and this committee 
have all talked about the need to maintain that technological ad- 
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vantage going forward. But increasingly, innovation is occurring 
not inside the defense world, not funded by DOD, not being devel- 
oped necessarily by defense contractors, but out of the global mar- 
ketplace. Whether it is materials, communications, data manage- 
ment, or sensors, there is a lot of development in the global com- 
mercial market. I think we need to spend a good bit of time fig- 
uring out how our defense world can take advantage of global inno- 
vation because I think globalization is no longer a policy choice, it 
is actually a characteristic of the defense environment in which we 
find ourselves. We are not really all that good at figuring out what 
our policy framework ought to be in that regard. 

Then finally, I would recommend that we look at what has per- 
haps been the most effective, if not necessarily useful, legislation 
with respect to some of the issues we talked about this morning. 
There has been a lot of time spent on the question of the tenure 
of a program manager and how long they could stay in place. I was 
in DOD, after the Packard Commission report was released, I think 
it is 28 years ago this week. I am pretty sure your staff probably 
can still pull that report right off the shelf. I meant to bring a copy 
with me, but the rain kept me from getting it. 

When we looked at early implementation of that, we looked at 
reform of the Defense Officer Personnel Management Act of 1980. 
That is the upper out that drives that tenure, if you will. I would 
strongly endorse this committee taking another look at that. I 
think it is very useful to try to tackle that question. I would cau- 
tion you that my experience is that as important as acquisition is, 
it is very hard to use it as the counter to the overall promotion dy- 
namics that go on in the military today. I think it is worthy of an- 
other look. 

With that, I will end my initial remarks, thank you for the op- 
portunity, and open up for questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Berteau follows:] 

Prepared Statement by David J. Berteau 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, and distinguished members of the committee, 
thank you for the invitation to appear before you this morning on such an important 
topic and in the company of my distinguished fellow panel members. 

For the past 6 years, I have been honored to work at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies (CSIS) here in Washington DC, where I am a senior vice 
president and the director of the National Security Program on Industry and Re- 
sources. 

It is important to note that, as a bipartisan think tank, CSIS as an institution 
does not take positions on issues. As a result, the views in my statement and in 
my comments today are entirely my own. 

In the invitation letter, you asked for my “assessment of the Weapon Systems Ac- 
quisition Reform Act (WSARA) and other acquisition reform measures adopted over 
the last decade.” You also asked that my testimony “consider the need for further 
improvements to the defense acquisition system.” My statement below responds to 
each of these areas. 


BACKGROUND 

From 1981 through 1993, I worked at the Department of Defense. One of my first 
responsibilities as a Defense Department employee was to support the 1981 acquisi- 
tion reform initiatives. Mr. Chairman, those initiatives were called the “Carlucci Ini- 
tiatives”, led by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Frank Carlucci. When he came 
to this committee in 1981, he had 31 initiatives. When he left, he had 32 — you 
added the 32nd initiative, on better use of competition. That addition led eventually 
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to the Competition in Contracting Act of 1984, a statute that remains at the core 
of key contracting and acquisition decisions throughout DOD. 

In 1985 and 1986, I was privileged to serve as the Executive Secretary of the 
President’s Blue Ribbon Commission on Defense Management, known as the Pack- 
ard Commission. Many of that commission’s recommendations were incorporated 
into statute in the Goldwater-Nichols Defense Reorganization Act of 1986, including 
the creation of the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, a position that re- 
mains the primary focal point for defense acquisition today (although the name has 
been expanded to include Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics). 

Subsequently, I spent 6 additional years in DOD, helping to implement many of 
the Packard Commission and Goldwater-Nichols reforms. 

For the past 6 years, I have been privileged to lead the research efforts on defense 
acquisition, programs, and contracting at CSIS. My comments this morning are 
partly informed by our CSIS research as well as by my direct experience and inter- 
actions with our colleagues. 

THE GOALS OF DEFENSE ACQUISITION 

The DOD Acquisition System is a set of means to help reach the ends of providing 
for the Nation’s common defense. Many government agencies use procurement to 
help enable them to reach their outside customers, clients, and target audiences. 
With the Defense Department, acquisition and procurement provides the core of 
DOD’s own capabilities. In other words, DOD has to apply and use what it develops 
and acquires. To me, this creates an inherently strong need to get a number of proc- 
esses right, from requirements through programs and budgets into the solicitation, 
award, and execution of contracts. It demands a capable and responsive industrial 
base with a global technology reach. It relies on a capable and resilient defense ac- 
quisition workforce, including military and civilian personnel with technical and an- 
alytical support. Finally, it depends on a strategy and policy framework on which 
the Nation, not just DOD, agrees, as well as the necessary programmatic and budg- 
etary support from the U.S. Congress. 

Because of the characteristics I just described, it is important to look at the DOD 
Acquisition System as a key element of a larger set of activities and functions. 
These include the following four key elements: 

• Requirements; 

• The DOD Planning, Programming, Budgeting, and Execution System 
(PPBES); 

• The Acquisition System itself, from acquisition baselines and plans 
through contract execution; 

• Recruiting, training, mentoring, retaining, and promoting an acquisition 
workforce of military and civilian personnel and the necessary technical, 
anal 3 dical, and administrative support. 

I will touch briefly on each of these before addressing the Weapon Systems Acqui- 
sition Reform Act (WSARA) and other acquisition reform legislation. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The Packard Commission placed great emphasis on the need to include require- 
ments determination as part of the Acquisition System, and the Under Secretary 
for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics has a role in the requirements process. 
There is a statutory structure of the requirements process as well as a legitimate 
debate over whether cost considerations should be part of the front end of the re- 
quirement process. However, ongoing program and budget cuts can drive real re- 
quirements changes during the execution of programs, changes that may not be 
made with adequate regard to the priority tradeoffs and impacts on other programs. 

THE DOD PLANNING, PROGRAMMING, BUDGETING, AND EXECUTION SYSTEM 

One of the great strengths of DOD is the fiscally-disciplined programming process. 
The DOD Planning, Programming, Budgeting, and Execution System (PPBES). By 
producing an integrated Future Years Defense Program (FYDP), it is possible for 
the Military Departments and other DOD components to predict and management 
time, money, and other resources to develop, acquire, and field goods and services 
throughout DOD. The DOD Acquisition System relies on a solid FYDP. 

THE DOD ACQUISITION SYSTEM 

An update to DOD Instruction 5000.02, titled “Operation of the Defense Acquisi- 
tion System” (http://www.dtic.mil/whs/directives/corres/pdf/600002 — interim.pdf) was 
issued last November as “Interim” guidance, and it is currently being finalized by 
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DOD. The opening sections of the Interim Instruction provide detailed guidance, 
with examples, of ways in which program officials can tailor the application of ac- 
quisition processes and procedures to fit the needs and requirements of their par- 
ticular program. This shows the flexibility that is built into statutory authority, as 
the Packard Commission recommended more than 25 years ago. Of equal interest, 
however, is Enclosure 1, Tables 2-9, beginning on page 44 of the document. For 28 
pages, these tables lay out the statutory and regulatory requirements for programs. 
Taken together, the information in these tables illustrate both the breadth of past 
legislation and the opportunities for future improvements. I will return to this point 
below. 


THE ACQUISITION WORKFORCE 

Over the past 5 or 6 years, DOD has worked hard to rebuild its acquisition work- 
force, to hire and retain skilled civilian workers and to prepare for the eventual re- 
tirement of many in today’s workforce. The Military Services have increased their 
focus on better preparing and using military acquisition professionals, and if the 
Senate concurs, the Defense Contract Management Agency will soon have its first 
general officer as commander in a decade, a recommendation endorsed by this com- 
mittee following the recommendations of the Gansler Commission (the Commission 
on Army Acquisition and Program Management in Expeditionary Operations). 
These workforce gains need to be protected, however, in the face of declining budg- 
ets, furloughs and government shutdowns, and hiring freezes. 

THE DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE 

There is no DOD Acquisition System without a defense industrial base to deliver 
the goods and services DOD requires. That industrial base is supported primarily 
by DOD contract spending. In a report from CSIS that will be released next month, 
we will show that contract spending by the Defense Department has declined by 25 
percent since the peak of 2008 and 2009, while non-contract spending by DOD has 
actually increased by more than 10 percent. In fact, a smaller number of military 
and civilian personnel is costing DOD more today, in constant dollars, than they 
were 5 years ago. If these trends continue, increases in defense spending for mili- 
tary pay and benefits and for Operation and Maintenance will eventually crowd out 
spending for modernization, including procurement and research & development, 
and for services contracts. DOD’s proposals for curbing the rate of growth in per- 
sonnel and health care costs are a modest step in the direction of preserving funds 
for acquisition programs. 

INNOVATION AND TECHNOLOGY SUPERIORITY 

There is a second critical part of the U.S. industrial base, one that does not show 
up in the budget and therefore somewhat undervalued. For decades, U.S techno- 
logical superiority has depended on investments by DOD directly or by defense firms 
themselves, whether reimbursed by the government or investing from their own 
funds. Those expenditures will remain import for the foreseeable future. Increas- 
ingly, however, CSIS experts are finding that it’s also important to do a better job 
of incorporating innovation from the global commercial markets, not just from de- 
fense arenas and not just from within the United States. It is hard for the govern- 
ment to be fully aware of these innovations. Even harder, however, is that Federal 
Government cycle times for defining requirements, assembling and defending and 
appropriating budgets, and executing contracts can be far longer than the cycle 
times for new technology to be developed and deployed in the commercial sector. 
The future may require this cycle-time disconnect to be addressed. We need action 
to reconcile these cycle-time disconnects so that DOD can take better advantage of 
technology innovation in the global commercial markets. 

THE WEAPON SYSTEMS ACQUISITION REFORM ACT OF 2009 

It is nearly the fifth anniversary of the passage of the Weapon Systems Acquisi- 
tion Reform Act (WSARA) on May 22, 2009. That is sufficient time to make some 
judgments as to how well it is doing. From our analysis and observations, I draw 
a few key conclusions. 

First, the creation of and reports from the office of Program Assessment and Root 
Cause Analysis (PARCA) has illuminated root cause connections and correlations 
that were not apparent to even the keenest of observers. The 2013 DOD report “Per- 
formance of the Defense Acquisition System” draws in part from these PARCA anal- 
yses. (The report may be found at http://www.acq.osd.mil/docs/ 
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Performance%20of%20the%20Def%20Acq%20System%202013%20- 

%20FINAL%2028June2013.pdf) 

Second, WSARA created the office of Cost Analysis and Program Evaluation 
(CAPE) along with a director required by statute. The increased focus on and use 
of independent cost estimating from CAPE for DOD major programs seems to help- 
ing. Even when acquisition executives decide to use a different estimate for program 
baselines, the additional attention and scrutiny driven by the independent cost esti- 
mate probably provides value. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Inhofe, members of the committee, the time is coming for 
congressional action that will help improve the DOD Acquisition System. I expect 
to see good input from the responses to the recent letters to industry from the chair- 
man and ranking member of this committee, along with your House counterparts. 
A good first step could be to examine those 28 pages of statutory and regulatory 
requirements that I mentioned above, to harmonize reporting cycles and thresholds 
and to rationalize data requirements. It would be my hope that along the way, we 
might even find some requirements that no longer return enough value for them to 
be continued. 

The history of past reforms suggest that the ones with the most lasting value are 
not rushed to decision. Rather, reforms like those of the Packard Commission have 
several key elements of success, including sound and deep analysis by professional 
staff, a close alliance between the executive and legislative branches at the leader- 
ship level, and a recognition of the potential value of stand-alone legislation. I hope 
that some of what we discuss here today will help you on that path, and I thank 
you for the opportunity to appear here. I await your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, and we will move to 
questions. 

I think you just said something about if we can retain the bene- 
fits of competition when we do not have the resources. Is that what 
you said? Do you have any ideas how that is possible, or what did 
you mean by when we do not have the resources? 

Mr. Berteau. If we are not buying enough of something to main- 
tain two competitive sources. 

Chairman Levin. In that circumstance, do you have any ideas as 
to how we could maintain competition? 

Mr. Berteau. I think there are two ways. One is that the com- 
petition could be, in fact, structured so that it is competition for ac- 
complishment of the mission as opposed to a competition for one 
particular end item inside that. That is an internal competition 
that would essentially force the Military Services to say the mis- 
sion objectives. I have multiple ways I can achieve this mission. 
Expeditionary operations over the shore is a good example of that. 
There are several different ways in which the marines can come 
ashore. They do not all necessarily require a replacement for the 
expeditionary amphibious vehicle. You would have a competition of 
mission accomplishment. 

The second is internally in the company, especially once you have 
actually awarded the contract, with a competition against a per- 
formance standard and that would essentially include monetary 
benefits if you actually produce below the targeted budget and 
ahead of the targeted schedule. You are essentially competing 
against a set of performance standards within a contract. That can 
be structured in both the program and the contract itself 

We have seen some evidence of this. You have a couple of ship- 
yards that are operating where they are actually delivering ahead 
of schedule and under budget, and obviously, they reap some profit 
benefits from that. But it requires a government workforce and an 
ability to find requirements in that program and in that contract 
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in such a way that there are not a lot of loopholes built in that the 
contractor can take advantage of. 

Both of those I think would be useful to look at. 

Chairman Levin. Any of you have any suggestions on changes in 
law? If you could make one change in the law or two changes in 
the law, including regulations which govern DOD acquisition, what 
would you change or repeal for that matter? 

Mr. Berteau. May I take a first crack at that? 

Chairman Levin. We will ask all of you. Take a first crack, we 
will go around. 

Mr. Berteau. Mr. Etherton will have a better idea. 

Chairman Levin. You will give him more time to think about it. 
Do you want to start? 

Mr. Berteau. I took a look, in preparing for today, at the interim 
DOD instruction 5000.02 that was issued last November by DOD. 
If you read through the document, it is about 150 pages when you 
lay the whole thing out, the front end is full of very good language 
about how program managers could tailor their application of all 
the requirements to meet the needs of the program. 

Then you get in about the middle of the document, where there 
are 25 or 30 pages worth of charts of all the regulatory and statu- 
tory requirements that you have to meet to go through this. I think 
Senator Inhofe mentioned the 80,000 work-hours to put into Mile- 
stone B documentation. 

You are right, this is rather dry. It is either very dry or very 
scary, depending on how much attention you are paying to it. 
These things are not harmonized or rationalized in any way, shape, 
or form. There are wildly different schedules and wildly different 
variations in terms of thresholds, in terms of the requirements of 
when you have to report and to whom. I think even rationalizing 
all those so you essentially have a harmonization is not something 
you can do between now and markup. That is really a year-long 
process, and, I think, it requires a good bit of support and integra- 
tion with the executive branch in order to do that. I think that is 
what is underway already, but I want to endorse that. If you only 
do one thing, that is not a bad thing to do. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. I think Mr. Kendall indicated that 
is underway. 

Mr. Schwartz? 

Mr. Schwartz. I will put forth three ideas that a number of peo- 
ple have been throwing around there. One, of course, is to reiterate 
the idea of streamlining rules and regulations which clearly will 
take a legislative requirement, along what was done 20 years ago, 
literally to the year, in the Section 800 Panel as part of the Federal 
Acquisition Regulations. 

A second one is workforce. I am not putting forth a specific legis- 
lative change. Obviously, we do not do that at CRS. But to the ex- 
tent that the culture of workforce and the incentives that drive 
workforce promotion and decisionmaking will likely require some 
sort of legislative input, be it, as some of the members raised some 
questions, changes to compensation or be it requirements of how 
long program managers should stay in locations and in jobs, that 
may require legislation. 
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Then, the third one that a number of people have mentioned is 
that Nunn-McCurdy has proven to be a fairly effective method of 
gathering data and information on programs. There are two areas 
that it could be extended to if Congress wished to do so. One which 
has been mentioned is IT and other business systems. Another one 
is operation and support costs. To the extent that operation and 
support costs tend to represent in the realm of 70 percent, some- 
times 80 percent, of the lifecycle cost of a program and there is not 
really sufficient and reliable data, according to even a number of 
people in DOD, to make those decisions, such an approach could 
help Congress and DOD gain more data now for better long-term 
decisions later. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

Mr. Etherton? 

Mr. Etherton. First, let me mention the DAWDF. If it were 
within my power, I would significantly increase the amount of 
money that would be available in that fund. I think it was one of 
the great accomplishments of this committee in creating that fund 
and figuring out a way to fund it out of funds that would otherwise 
be spent for services contracts. I would also point out that industry 
was more or less unanimously in favor of that legislation when it 
was proposed, notwithstanding the source of funding. There were 
great hopes, I think, when that fund was created for a fairly robust 
amount of money that would be available for recruiting, retention, 
and education in the acquisition workforce. 

In the appropriations bill for fiscal year 2014, that money now 
has been limited to $50 million, which is much lower than where 
you all had originally hoped to be at this point. I think that is an 
area that needs to be revisited, and any additional resources that 
could be put into that fund, I think, would be something that would 
be a good thing to do. 

I also think it would be useful to try to look at the relationship 
between the investments that you make within that fund and the 
long-term funding that you would need to continue the funding for 
the new people that you bring in through the normal Program Ob- 
jective Memorandum process and maybe have better integration 
with that. That is another area that I would look at. 

I also think, and this is really in the weeds, that we probably 
need to review the current laws with respect to intellectual prop- 
erty, technical data rights, as well as commercial item acquisition, 
because I see some disconnects there that are emerging that are 
going to potentially make it more difficult to access technology de- 
velopment coming in from the commercial sector through various 
ways. I think that needs to be reviewed and looked at more care- 
fully. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you all. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I understand from my staff, Mr. Schwartz, you might have a 
prop that might demonstrate the volume of stuff you guys have to 
go through in your acquisition process. 

Mr. Schwartz. Sure. It might be instructive to see what exactly 
the rules and regulations that the acquisition workforce is sup- 
posed to master in making their decisions. 
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This is a stack that includes the DOD 5000 series, which is the 
memo that Secretary Kendall mentioned was rewritten in Novem- 
ber for acquisitions. It includes the Defense Federal Acquisition 
Regulation System (DFARS) and then, of course, the DFARS Sup- 
plement, and the Defense Acquisition Guidelines, which are sup- 
posed to explain all of that. In fact. Senator, if you ever attempt 
to break Senator Strom Thurmond’s record for continuously holding 
the floor for the longest period, I am happy to lend this reading 
material to you. [Laughter.] 

Senator Inhofe. It sounds like it would just be very captivating. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Levin. It is weighty. 

Senator Inhoee. It is. 

Let me ask you a question. I think I know what your answer is 
going to be. It was fun hearing you talk about Frank Carlucci, Mr. 
Berteau. I remember him. In fact, I remember also that back then 
during the Reagan administration, they talked a lot about zero- 
based budgeting, not zero-based acquisition, as some recommenda- 
tions have come out. There is always opposition to that. 

But I want to ask you that because the panel that you guys have, 
DOD Defense Business Board, came out and their number one rec- 
ommendation was to zero base the entire defense acquisition sys- 
tem. I would like to hear a comment from each one of you as to 
what you think about that. Since you were my appointment there, 
Jon, why do you not start? 

Mr. Etherton. Okay, sure. I address this issue a bit in my writ- 
ten statement. 

I think the challenge that the committee and DOD has is how 
do you get an orderly review of what is already in these types of 
things, as well as the statutes in title 10 that govern the acquisi- 
tion process. Back in the 1990s, we specifically formed through this 
committee through the NDAA for Fiscal Year 1991, the so-called 
Section 800 Panel. We told them to go off and look at all the exist- 
ing statutes governing acquisition and to come back with a report 
on changes in a very specific actionable format. There does not 
seem to be a lot of appetite to do that again, at least from what 
I can perceive. 

That is one idea you might want to consider. I think that you 
need to keep things in place rather than do a wholesale elimination 
overnight and make people put things back. I think that would 
really throw the system in somewhat of a chaos since it does seem 
to be a very rule-based approach that prevails in the culture right 
now. 

But what you might want to consider is a series of phased re- 
views where you have a mandatory sunset after a certain period 
of time, which would force everyone in the process to review the 
statutes, the regulations, or whatever, and also allow outside 
groups to provide inputs and bring in outside expertise so that you 
had a date certain where you had to make decisions on whether to 
continue something or not. I have not formulated exactly how that 
would work, but that may be one approach that should be consid- 
ered. 

Senator Inhofe. Mr. Schwartz? 
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Mr. Schwartz. In these regulations, there actually are some 
good things, and when looking at the regulations, sometimes it 
might be useful to consider what impact those regulations have 
had and why they may or may not have succeeded as originally in- 
tended. One particular example, which dates back to David Pack- 
ard in the 1980s, is the chain of command of program manager, 
PEO, service acquisition executive, and under secretary of defense. 
The idea was to put somebody in charge of every step along the 
way of a streamlined process. 

But a couple of years after that, David Packard stated publicly 
that he did not expect some of the things that did not occur to 
occur. When he articulated the idea of streamlined structure, he 
said it could only work if the incentives are there to make the peo- 
ple make the right decisions, if the authority is there for the pro- 
gram managers and others in that chain to make the right deci- 
sions, and if they are held accountable for those decisions. 

As Mr. Sullivan testified on the F-35 in the last 11 years, he 
said there have been, I believe it was, six program managers, five 
or six program managers. In that circumstance, the problem may 
not necessarily be with the structure that is in here. It may be with 
the fact that the people in those positions are not there long 
enough, are not necessarily held accountable, and sometimes may 
have the incentives to make the wrong decisions. When reviewing 
this effort, which is a laudable effort and is very likely to have 
some positive steps, I would caution that it be considered what is 
the root cause issues that are sometimes not giving us the effects 
that we want. 

Mr. Berteau. Senator Inhofe, that question about the value of 
a zero-based approach, I think, is one worthy of considerable 
thought and analysis. I have three examples that I would offer for 
your consideration of where we might have tried this in the past. 

The first is after the fall of the Berlin Wall and the collapse of 
the Warsaw Pact. DOD was invited into a number of the emerging 
countries in Eastern Europe to help them figure out how to create 
a defense and a Federal acquisition process. We brought them the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation and said why do you not copy this. 
I am extemporizing and collapsing a considerable amount of effort 
into one sentence, but the reality is that one could almost not think 
of a better revenge against the former Soviet states than to have 
them comply with the Federal Acquisition Regulations right from 
the get-go. I think we missed an opportunity to help them essen- 
tially do their own in that regard. 

The second is to look at examples where this Congress has pro- 
vided elements of the Federal Government with the opportunity to 
start from scratch and write their own both acquisition regulations 
and personnel management regulations. The one that I am most fa- 
miliar with was the Federal Aviation Administration back in the 
mid-1990s, where Congress gave them the authority to create their 
own new acquisition process, their own new procurement regula- 
tions, and their own version of civilian personnel management. If 
you look at the history, essentially they went back to what we were 
doing before and just made it their own instead. But in essence, 
they did not take advantage of that opportunity. There was no in- 
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centive, if you will, for them to create something new because we 
knew how to operate under that. 

The third is the one example where, I think, it is very worth 
going back and looking at. When Secretary-designate Mel Laird in- 
vited David Packard to be considered as his deputy secretary in the 
winter of 1968-1969, Packard agreed to come. He only stayed for 
16 months. He actually took that approach, if you will. If you go 
back and look at the original DOD directive 5000.1 that he wrote, 
I believe it is about six or seven pages long and it is essentially the 
zero-based approach to what you would want a real acquisition sys- 
tem to do. Its residue sits to Mr. Schwartz’s right here, but it 
shows, I think, the possibility, if you will, of at least conceptual- 
izing what it ought to do. 

I think, though, if you really want to tackle this, what you need 
is some kind of a pilot. You cannot really put the whole DOD, if 
you will, into that kind of a situation. I think you need a place 
where you would test it out, see if it can work, and see if it comes 
into place. 

You look, for instance, at the U.S. Special Operations Command 
(SOCOM) today and the way it does acquisition, in part because of 
the statutory structure from Nunn-Cohen. I think it depends on 
who is talking about it, if you will. But the original 1986 act cre- 
ated SOCOM and the creation of its own acquisition executive, its 
own major force program inside the DOD programming process, 
and its ability to create its requirements. There you have the inte- 
gration of requirements and acquisition and budgets all together. 
I am not saying you can replicate that across DOD, but there are 
some lessons learned from that from a zero-based acquisition point 
of view that I think would be very instructive to the committee. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, and I appreciate that. When I look at it 
and having gone through this before, we actually did this in the 
State of Oklahoma too, zero-based budgeting, not acquisition. We 
have that group that is there, the Defense Business Board, and it 
is to provide the Secretary of Defense with trusted, independent, 
and objective advice which reflects on outside private sector per- 
spective. You are talking about 17 guys and gals that are there 
that have the background and have been recognized as experts. I 
am sure they considered everything that each of the three of you 
were talking about. I have to look at that and think, what I am 
overlooking or what are they overlooking. It might not hurt to call 
them up and find out. 

I do not have anything else, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. 

It will be interesting for all of us, I think, to take a look at that. 
What was it? Five pages, David Packard’s five or six pages? How 
many was that? 

Mr. Berteau. I think it is about six or seven. I read it periodi- 
cally, but I do not have the pages memorized. It is quite an illu- 
mination. 

Chairman Levin. I am sure we will ask our staff to dig that out 
and to share it with us. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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July 13, 1971 
NUMBER 5000.1 


Department of Defense Directive 


SUBJECTv: Acquisition of Major Defense Systems 


This Directive establishes policy for major defense system 
acquisitioi^in the Military Departments and Defense Agencies 
(referred t(^\as DoD Components). 


II. APPLICATIO: 


This Directive allies to major programs, so designated 
by the Secretary Defense/Deputy Secretary of Defense 
(referred to as SecBef). This designation shall consider 
(1) dollar value (pro^ams which have an estimated RDT&E 
cost in excess of 50 nilllion dollars, or an estimated Pro- 
duction cost in excess of 200 million dollars); (2) national 
urgency; (3) recommend^ons by DoD Component Heads or 
Office of Secretary of Defense (OSD) officials. In addition, 
the management principles this Directive are applicable 
to all programs. 

III. POLICY 

A. Mode of Operation - SuccessfuY development, production 
and deployment of major defens^ systems are primarily 
dependent upon competent peopleX^rational priorities and 
clearly defined responsibilities, i^sponsibility and 
authority for the acquisition of majoV defense systems 
shall be decentralized to the maximum practicable extent 
consistent with the urgency and import^ce of each pro- 
gram. The development and production m a major defense 
system shall be managed by a single individual (program 
manager) who shall have a charter which provides suffic- 
ient authority to accomplish recognized progi;^am objectives. 
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Layers of authority between the program manager and his Component 
Head shall be minimum. For programs involving two or more Com- 
ponents, the Component having dominant interest shall designate the 
program manager, and his charter shall be approved by the cognizant 
official within OSD. The assignment and tenure of program managers 
shall be a matter of concern to DoD Component Heads and shall reflect 
career incentives designed to attract, retain and reward competent 
personnel. 

1. The DoD Components are responsible for identifying needs and 
defining, developing and producing systems to satisfy those needs. 
Component Heads are also responsible for contractor source 
selection unless otherwise specified by the SecDef on a specific 
program. 

2. The OSD is responsible for (a) establishing acquisition policy, 

(b) assuring that major defense system programs are pursued in 
response to valid needs and (c) evaluating policy implementation 
on each approved program. 

3. The OSD and DoD Components are responsible for program monitor- 
ing, but will place minimum demands for formal reporting on the 
program manager. Nonrecurring needs for information will be kept 
to a minimum and handled informally. 

4. The SecDef will make the decisions which initiate program commit- 
ments or increase those commitments. He may redirect a program 
because of an actual or threatened breach of a program threshold 
stated in an approved Development Concept Paper (DCP). The DCP 
and the Defense Systems Acquisition Review Council (DSARC) will 
support the SecDef decision-making. These decisions will be 
reflected-in the next submission of the Program Objective Memo- 
randum (POM) by the DoD Component. 

B. Conduct of Program - Because every program is different, successful 
program conduct requires that sound judgment be applied in using the 
management principles of this Directive. Underlying specific defense 
system developments is the need for a strong and usable technology 
base. This base will be maintained by conducting research and advanced 
technology effort independent of specific defense systems development. 
Advanced technology effort includes prototyping, preferably using small, 
efficient design teams and a minimum amount of documentation. The 
objective is to obtain significant advances in technology at minimum cost. 

1. Program Initiation 

a. Early conceptual effort is normally conducted at the discretion 
of the DoD Component until such time as the DoD Component 
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determines that a major defense system program should be 
pursued. It is crucial that the right decisions be made during 
this conceptual effort; wrong decisions create problems not 
easily overcome later in the program. Therefore, each DoD 
Component will designate a single individual, such as the 
Assistant Secretary for R&D, to be responsible for conceptual 
efforts on new major programs. 

b. The considerations which support the determination of the need 
for a system program, together with a plan for that program, 
will be documented in the DCP. The DCP will define program 
issues, including special logistics problems, program objectives, 
program plans, performance parameters, areas of major risk, 
system alternatives and acquisition strategy. The DCP will be 
prepared by the DoD Component, following an agreement between 
OSD and that Component on a DCP outline. The Director, Defense 
Research and Engineering (DDR&E)(or the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Telecommunications) for his programs) has the basic 
responsibility for coordination of inputs for the DCP and its 
submittal to the DSARC for consideration and to the SecDef for 
subsequent decision. If approved, the program will be conducted 
within the DCP thresholds, 

2 . Full-Scale Development, When the DoD Component is sufficiently 
confident that program worth and readiness warrant commitment of 
resources to full-scale development, it will request a SecDef deci- 
sion to proceed. At that time, the DSARC will normally review 
program progress and suitability to enter this phase and will forward 
its recommendations to the SecDef for final decision. Such review 
will confirm (a) the need for the selected defense system in consider- 
ation of threat, system alternatives, special logistics needs, estimates 
of development costs, preliminary estimates of life cycle costs and 
potential benefits in context with overall DoD strategy and fiscal 
guidance; (b) that development risks have been identified and solutions 
are in hand; and (c) realism of the plan for full- scale development. 

3. Production/Deployment. When the DoD Component is sufficiently 
confident that engineering is complete and that commitment of sub- 
stantial resources to production and deployment is warranted, it 
will request a SecDef decision to proceed. At that time, the DSARC 
will again review program progress and suitability to enter substantial 
production/deployment and forward its recommendations to the SecDef 
for final decision. Such review will confirm (a) the need for producing 
the defense system in consideration of threat, estimated acquisition 
and ownership costs and potential benefits in context with overall DoD 
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strategy and fiscal guidsmce; (b) that a practical engineering design, 
with adequate consideration of production and logistics problems is 
complete; (c) that all previously identified technical uncertainties 
have been resolved and that operational suitability has been deter- 
mined by test and evaluation; and (d) the realism of the plan for the 
remainder of the program. Some production funding for long lead 
material or effort may be required prior to the production decision 
In such cases, the SecDef will decide whether a DSARC review and 
revised DCP are required. In any event, full production go-ahead 
will be autboriased by approval of the DCP. 

C. Program Considerations 

1. System need shall be clearly stated in operational terms, with appro- 
priate limits, and shall be challenged throughout the acquisition 
process. Statements of need/performance requirements shall be 
matched where possible with existing technology. Wherever feasible, 
operational needs shall be satisfied through use of existing military 
or commercial hardware. When need can be satisfied only through 
new development, the equivalent needs of the other DoD Components 
shall be considered to guard against unnecessary proliferation. 

Z, Cost parameters shall be established which consider the cost of 
acquisition and ownership; discrete cost elements (e.g. , unit pro- 
duction cost, operating and support cost) shall be translated into 
"design to" requirements. System development shall be continuously 
evaluated against these requirements with the same rigor as that 
applied to technical requirements. Practical tradeoffs shall be made 
between system capability, cost and schedule. Traceability of esti- 
mates and costing factors, including those for economic escalation, 
shall be maintained. 

3. Logistic support shall also be considered as a principal design para- 
meter with the magnitude, scope and level of this effort in keeping 
with the program phase. Early development effort will consider only 
those parameters that are truly necessary to basic defense system 
design, e.g. , those logistic problems that have significant impact on 
system readiness, Capability or cost. Premature introduction of 
detailed operational support considerations is to be avoided. 

4. Programs shall be structured and resources allocated to ensure that 
the demonstration of actual achievement of program objectives is the 
pacing function. Meaningful relationships between need, urgency. 
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risk and worth shall be thereby established. Schedules shall be 
subject to trade-off as much as any other program constraint. 

Schedules and funding profiles shall be structured to accommodate 
unforeseen problems and permit task accomplishment without 
unnecessary overlapping or concurrency. 

5. Technical uncertainty shall be continually assessed. Progressive 
commitments of resources which incur program risk will be made 
only when confidence in program outcome is sufficiently high to 
warrant going ahead. Models, mock-ups and system hardware will 
be used to the greatest possible extent to increase confidence level. 

6. Test and evaluation shall commence as early as possible. A deter- 
mination of operational suitability, including logistic support 
requirements, will be made prior to large-scale production commit- 
ments, making use of the most realistic test environment possible 
and the best representation of the future operational system available. 
The results of this operational testing will be evaluated and presented 
to the DSARC at the time of the production decision. 

7. Contract type shall be consistent with all program characteristics 
including risk. It is not possible to determine the precise production 
cost of a new complex defense system before it is developed; therefore, 
such systems will not be procured using the total package procurement 
concept or production options that are contractually priced in the 
development contract. Cost type prime and subcontracts are preferred 
where substantial development effort is involved. Letter contracts 
shall be minimized. When risk is reduced to the extent that realistic 
pricing can occur, fixed-price type contracts should be issued. Changes 
shall be limited to those that are necessary or offer significant benefit 
to the DoD. Where change orders are necessary, they shall be con- 
tractually priced or subject to an established ceiling before authoriza- 
tion, except in patently impractical cases. 

8. The source selection decision shall take into account the contractor's 
capability to develop a necessary defense system on a timely and 
cost-effective basis. The DoD Component shall have the option of 
deciding whether or not the contract will be completely negotiated 
before a program decision is made. Solicitation documents shall 
require contractor identification of uncertainties and specific pro- 
posals for their resolution. Solicitation and evaluation of proposals 
should be planned to minimize contractor expense. Proposals for 
cost-type or incentive contracts may be penalized during evaluation 
to the degree that the proposed cost is unrealistically low. 
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9. Management information/program control requirements shall provide 
information which is essential to effective management control. 

Such information should be generated from data actually utilized by 
contractor, operating personnel and provided in summarized form for 
successively higher level management and monitoring requirements. 

A single, realistic work breakdown structure (WBS) shall be developed 
for each program to provide a consistent framework for (a) planning 
and assignment of responsibilities, (b) control and reporting of pro- 
gress, and (c) establishing a data base for estimating the future cost 
of defense systems. Contractor management information/program 
control systems, and reports emanating therefrom, shall be utilized 
to the maximum extent practicable. Government imposed changes to 
contractor systems shall consist of only those necessary to satisfy 
established DoD-wide standards. Documentation shall be generated 
in the minimum amount to satisfy necessary and specific management 
needs. 


IV. IMPLEMENTATION 


I. Each DoD Component will implement this Directive within 90 days and 
forward two (2) copies of each implementing document to the SecDef. 


2 . 


The number of implementing documents will be minimized and necessary 
procedural guidance consolidated to the greatest extent possible. Selected 
subjects to be covered by DoD Directives /Instructions or joint Service/ 
Agency documents in support of this Directive are listed in Enclosure 1. 


Each DoD Component will forward the joint Service/Ageucy documents 
for which it is responsible to the SecDef for appr oval pri or to issuance. 



puty Secretary of Defense 


Enclosure 

Related Policy 
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RELATED POLICY 


Responsibility for the following policy documents is assigned to the 
Cognizant Office indicated. In each case, the Cognizant Office shall 
(a) generate the policy, or (b) delegate authority to a lead DoD 
Component for preparation and subsequent issue of a joint Service/ 
Agency regulation, agreement or guide after approval by OSD, 


Policy Subject 

Cognizant 

Office 

Responsible 

DoD 

C omponent 

The DoD Technology Base 

DDR&E 


The DCP and the DSARC 

DDR&E 


Defense System Engineering 

DDR&E 

Air Force 

Proposal Evaluation and Source 

ASD(I&L)/ 


Selection 

DDR&E 


Cost Analysis 

ASD(SA) 


Acquisition of Data 

ASD(I&:L) 


Cost/Schedule Control Systems 

ASD(C) 

Air Force 

Test and Evaluation 

DDR&E 

Navy 

Priorities and Allocations 

ASD(I&L) 


Manufacturing Technology 

ASD(I&L) 


Quality Assurance 

ASD(I&L) 


Logistic Support 

ASD(I&L) 


Standardization 

ASDfl&L) 


Value Engineering 

ASD(I&L) 



Chairman Levin. Thank you all. This is a very useful hearing 
and it is a very important hearing because oversight is something 
we do not do enough of around here, as I mentioned. We are thank- 
ful for your contribution. 

We will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Richard Blumenthal 

MH-60R 

1. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Kendall, the Navy cut 29 MH-60R helicopters 
from the planned procurement, which would leave the Navy 29 aircraft short of its 
requirement and would break the current H-60 multi-year procurement contract, 
what is the termination liability of such a move and what are the effects this will 
have on the price of the Army UH-60M aircraft for next year if the multi-year is 
broken? 

Mr. Kendall. A final decision on maintaining or terminating the MH-60R multi- 
year procurement contract has been deferred to fiscal year 2016. Any potential 
modifications to the Navy’s MH-60R procurement plan will be aligned with other 
Navy force structure adjustments. Actual costs associated with a potential early ter- 
mination or cancellation of the two multi-year contracts have not yet been deter- 
mined. Costs will be calculated in accordance with the Federal Acquisition Regula- 
tions (FAR) and through negotiations of a termination settlement proposal with the 
prime contractor when and if official notification of termination or cancellation oc- 
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curs. Provided that the level of Advance Procurement funding requested in the 
President’s fiscal year 2015 budget request is approved and appropriated by Con- 
gress, potential termination or cancellation would not occur until the fiscal year 
2016 Appropriations and Authorizations Acts become law. 


ROSOBOEONEXPORT HELICOPTER 

2. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Kendall, the United States continues to pur- 
chase Rosoboronexport helicopters, even as sanctions are imposed on Russian lead- 
ership. What must we do to cease the delivery and payment for the 20 remaining 
Mi-17 helicopters? 

Mr. Kendall. An official in the chain of command of the Non-Standard Rotary 
Wing (NSRW) Program Office would have to direct the NSRW Program Office to 
take action, under the terms of the contract, to negotiate with the Russian joint 
stock company Rosoboronexport to cease delivery of the Mi-17 helicopters and to ne- 
gotiate cessation of payments. The United States has the ability to suspend work 
under the contract for a maximum period of 90 days; however, under that authority, 
the United States would likely be liable for delay and/or other costs incurred as a 
result of the stop work order. 

3. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Kendall, what would be the termination costs 
of such a move? 

Mr. Kendall. The termination costs would be subject to negotiation and would 
likely change significantly based on the date of the termination. However, the pri- 
mary consideration for the Department of Defense (DOD) would not be the financial 
cost of termination but the enormous impact that contract cancellation would have 
on our mission in Afghanistan. General Dunford has described the loss of the Mi- 
17s as catastrophic. 

4. Senator Blumenthal. Secretary Kendall, I am aware that DOD has a current 
requirement that the primary manufacturer certify the air worthiness of an air- 
frame before U.S. troops are allowed to board or be transported by the aircraft. Does 
an alternative method exist for certifying the air worthiness of various Mi-17 heli- 
copters that would avoid engagement with or dependence upon the Russian manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. Kendall. DOD’s policy has been to allow U.S. personnel to fly only on Mi- 
17s certified as airworthy by the U.S. Army as a means of managing safety risk. 
Airworthiness is a U.S. Government determination but it depends critically on tech- 
nical information and certifications from the manufacturer. 

Without access to certified suppliers (for parts, technical information, air worthi- 
ness bulletins, etc.), the number of Afghan Mi-17s able to be certified as airworthy 
under our current airworthiness approach would steadily decline over time. The re- 
sulting impact to the Afghan National Security Forces (ANSF) Mi-17 fleet would 
substantially reduce the success of ANSF operations and the ANSF’s ability to pro- 
vide an outer perimeter of force protection for U.S. forces. 

Accepting the loss of access to certified suppliers and transitioning to a higher air- 
worthiness risk is possible but it will increase operational risk and the safety of 
flight risks to personnel, including U.S. personnel, on the aircraft. To mitigate or 
lower the risk, service life reductions could be implemented. This will result in in- 
creased cost due to the need for more maintenance and buying additional parts to 
ensure safety of flight, and is likely to further degrade Afghan Mi-17 mission readi- 
ness rates. 

It should be noted that flight safety risk to U.S. personnel would include risk to 
both U.S. military personnel, as well as civilians from other Federal Agencies, (e.g. 
civilians supporting counter-narcotics operations). These risks would inhibit U.S. 
personnel flying with Afghans and further degrade Afghan training and operational 
capability. The additional risk may preclude operations, e.g., counter-narcotics oper- 
ations, by other Federal Agencies. 


Questions Submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe 

additional testing requirements and costs 

5. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Kendall, the current Director of Operational Test 
and Evaluation (DOT&E) is not testing equipment to the standards set by the Serv- 
ices and validated by the Joint Requirements Oversight Council (JROC). Rather, 
DOT&E has decided to test equipment to standards which the DOT&E believes rep- 
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resent future threats. Though such tests could assist in mitigating operational risks, 
many believe this advantage is offset by encouraging gold-plated solutions which un- 
dermine the movement toward spiral or incremental acquisition strategies. Addi- 
tional concerns have been raised since it appears these new testing requirements 
add additional costs and create delays to acquisition programs. What are your 
thoughts on this matter? 

Mr. Kendall. My understanding is that DOT&E attempts to test systems under 
as realistic operational conditions as possible. I believe this is the right approach 
and provides DOD with the best information on the performance of its weapons sys- 
tems in stressing operational conditions. While I appreciate the concerns about add- 
ing costs to programs, I note that past reviews conducted by DOD have not found 
any significant evidence that the testing community typically drives unplanned re- 
quirements, cost, or schedule into programs. Most of our systems are fielded with 
initial capabilities that are improved over time, through later increments of software 
or through insertion of technology. Threats also change over time, and in many 
cases the initial design threat will have evolved by the time the system is fielded. 
Resource constraints and technical risk also affect the capabilities we can field at 
any given point in time. DOD has to balance all of these concerns as it structures 
acquisition programs and test programs. DOT&E provides valuable contributions to 
the debates about the best balance to strike. Sometimes those debates are heated, 
but I do not believe DOT&E significantly or inappropriately constrains DOD’s deci- 
sions on acquisition strategies, priorities, requirements, or resource allocation. 

6. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Kendall, how can we reform the acquisition system 
so DOT&E still makes an important contribution while addressing these cost and 
delay issues? 

Mr. Kendall. The data that I have seen does not support the view that DOT&E 
is causing significant or inappropriate cost and schedule delays. I do not believe leg- 
islative changes or major reforms in this area are needed at this time. 

DOT&E is rightfully concerned about whether programs are operationally effec- 
tive and suitable and that programs are tested under realistic combat conditions. 
We have to balance these concerns with resource constraints, urgency of need, and 
other considerations. I believe that DOD can achieve an appropriate balance without 
additional policy or legislative change. 

STREAMLINING THE DEFENSE ACQUISITION PROCESS 

7. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Kendall, recently, DOD reissued DOD Instruction 
5000.02. Under this new interim instruction, most of the previous acquisition proce- 
dures remain, but are conducted earlier in the process. There are advantages to this 
approach but it does not reduce the amount of paperwork required. For example, 
I have recently been informed a major defense acquisition program spent 80,000 
man-hours to produce the documents required to pass Milestone A. In addition, a 
further 100,000 manhours were required to create the paperwork necessary to pass 
Milestone B. This is insane. Accordingly, I have tasked the Government Account- 
ability Office (GAO) to come up with recommendations to streamline the process. 
I also understand you are working on a similar initiative. What goals do you believe 
should be set to reduce this excessive documentation? 

Mr. Kendall. It is too early in the process to enumerate specific goals beyond my 
initiative’s overarching one: ease the burden imposed by statute and related regula- 
tions in a substantial way. As an effort complementary to Better Buying Power, I 
have a team comprised of acquisition, technology, and logistics. Service Acquisition 
Executive, and other subject matter experts engaging in a deliberate and com- 
prehensive review of acquisition statutes. Based on data collected from this review 
and from Service program deep dives, the team will develop legislative proposals to 
simplify the existing body of law that governs defense acquisition processes while 
maintaining the statutes’ overarching intent. Two of the team’s key focus areas are 
milestone certification requirements and reduction of unnecessary or duplicative 
documentation and reports, and I anticipate submitting several proposals that will 
address complexity, quantity, and necessity of documentation and related processes 
at the milestones and throughout the acquisition process. The main body of pro- 
posals should be finalized in time to be included in the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act (NDAA) for Fiscal Year 2016. 
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SINGLE LEADER RESPONSIBLE 

8. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, as I mentioned in my 
written remarks, the Air Force publicly released the conclusions of its Acquisition 
Incident Review Team Final Report which examined the reasons for the failure of 
the Expeditionary Combat Support System (ECSS). The report noted ECSS had six 
program manager (PM) changes in 8 years and five program executive officer 
changes in 6 years. The report concluded that this “personnel churn” led to “signifi- 
cant instability, uncertainty, and churn, which served as a major distracting influ- 
ence over the execution of the program.” What are your thoughts on how to struc- 
ture our acquisition personnel system so PMs have more stability in their assign- 
ments? 

Mr. Kendall. While the frequency of personnel changes for the ECSS program 
was excessively high, it does not represent normal practices or guidance. Since 2005, 
tenure lengths for major programs (Acquisition Category I/IA) were to run to the 
program milestone closest to 4 years or as tailored by the Component Acquisition 
Executive based on unique program requirements. While many factors impact pro- 
gram success, I believe that a measure of a PM’s performance should be the success- 
ful execution of a phase of the program he or she planned and that the Milestone 
Decision Authority has approved. Therefore, in November 2013, I issued updated 
policy that re-emphasizes tenure expectations for PMs of ACAT I or lA programs. 
PMs should be assipied to the position to develop plans that lead to a milestone 
or decision that initiates a phase of the acquisition process, lead the effort to have 
that phase approved, and manage the execution of that phase. The updated policy 
states that PMs should begin approximately 6 months prior to a major milestone 
and be assigned for 4 years or until completion of the phase of the program that 
occurs closest in time to the date on which the person has served in the position 
for 4 years. Tenure length for non-major programs is 3 years. 

I believe that stability and tenure len^h matters. DOD continues to look at data 
on tenure and program results, although we do not currently see a high correlation. 
We are pursuing new data to link existing workforce databases to programs so we 
can examine various correlations, such as how leadership team tenure, experience, 
and background relate to program outcomes and how this can be balanced with 
workforce management needs. 

Mr. Sullivan. As I noted in my statement, we have reported on the lack of con- 
tinuity in the tenure of key acquisition leaders across the timeframes of individual 
programs. A major acquisition can have multiple PMs during product development. 
I also noted that DOD acquisition executives do not necessarily stay in their posi- 
tions long enough to develop the needed long-term perspective or to effectively 
change traditional incentives and their decisions can be overruled. In this environ- 
ment, the effectiveness of management can rise and fall on the strength of individ- 
uals; accountability for long-term results is, at best, elusive. Several years ago, the 
Defense Acquisition Performance Assessment Panel recommended establishing the 
military department’s service acquisition executives as a 5-year, fixed-term position 
to add leadership continuity and stability to the acquisition process. Similarly, in 
2006, we recommended that at a minimum, DOD should match PM tenure with de- 
livery of a product or for system design and demonstration. I believe these rec- 
ommendations are still worth considering. 

9. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, will this not increase ac- 
countability? 

Mr. Kendall. I believe PM performance and accountability is impacted both by 
when and how long he or she is assigned relative to the phase of the program. Both 
performance and accountability can be measured by the successful execution of a 
phase of the program he or she planned and that the Milestone Decision Authority 
has approved. Therefore, in November 2013, I issued updated policy that re-empha- 
sizes tenure expectations for PMs of ACAT I or LA programs. PMs should be as- 
signed to the position to develop plans that lead to a milestone or decision that initi- 
ates a phase of the acquisition process, lead the effort to have that phase approved, 
and manage the execution of that phase. The updated policy states that PMs should 
begin approximately 6 months prior to a major milestone, and be assigned for 4 
years or until completion of the phase of the program that occurs closest in time 
to the date on which the person has served in the position for 4 years. My funda- 
mental reasons for doing this are to ensure that PMs are responsible and account- 
able for both planning and executing a program phase. 

Mr. Sullivan. I believe increasing PM tenure would, in fact, increase account- 
ability. We have reported in the past that PM turnover during a program’s develop- 
ment makes it difficult to hold them accountable for the business cases that they 
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are entrusted to manage and deliver. Specifically, we have previously reported that 
one reason that it is difficult to hold PMs accountable is that their tenure is rel- 
atively short so the problems being encountered today may well be the result of a 
poor decision made years ago by another PM. In addition, we have found that com- 
mercial companies we visited to determine commercial best practices all required 
that PMs stay on until the end of the program which was a primary means of assur- 
ing accountability. 


INCREASING THE ROLE OF THE SERVICES IN THE ACQUISITION PROCESS 

10. Senator Inhofe. Mr. Sullivan, the Independent Panel charged with reviewing 
the 2010 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) specifically spoke to the issue of acqui- 
sition reform. Specifically, the Independent Panel argued the “fragmentation of au- 
thority and accountability for performance” in the defense acquisition system was 
a “fundamental reason for continued under-performance in acquisition activities.” 
The solution proffered by the Independent Panel was to implement a system of ac- 
countability “through a line management process.” This has been interpreted to 
mean that Service Chiefs should have a much larger role in the acquisition process. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of having the Service Chiefs be more 
involved in the acquisition process? 

Mr. Sullivan. GAO recently issued a report assessing Service Chief involvement 
in the acquisition process (Defense Acquisitions: Observations on Whether the Mili- 
tary Service Chiefs’ Role in Managing and Overseeing Major Weapon Programs 
Should Be Expanded, GAO-14-520). As part of the review, we assessed six recent 
studies that dealt with the issue of the Service Chiefs’ involvement in the acquisi- 
tion process, including the report of the Independent Panel, and found that while 
five of the reports recommended an expanded role for the Service Chiefs, they pro- 
vided little evidence that this would improve program outcomes. We also examined 
existing DOD policies and processes for planning and executing acquisition pro- 
grams and found that there are multiple opportunities for the Service Chiefs to be 
involved in the management and oversight of acquisition programs. For example, 
the Service Chiefs’ offices can participate in senior-level reviews at key program 
milestones and in annual configuration steering board meetings where tradeoff dis- 
cussions between program requirements and cost and schedule delays are supposed 
to take place. The study authors we interviewed as part of our review pointed out 
that the Service Chiefs had significant influence on certain programs in the past, 
but their involvement did not always result in successful cost, schedule, or perform- 
ance outcomes. The authors agreed that strong leadership is essential to acquisition 
success, but pointed out that changes to the chain of command alone will not be 
sufficient to address all of the challenges faced by acquisition programs. As GAO 
and other acquisition experts have previously found, there are many inter-related 
factors that contribute to poor acquisition outcomes such as unrealistic require- 
ments, lack of disciplined systems engineering, optimistic cost and schedule esti- 
mates, and acquisition workforce issues. While organizational changes can be an im- 
portant part of the solution to achieving better outcomes, they should not take prec- 
edence over efforts to improve the acquisition process itself, build a more robust ac- 
quisition workforce, and foster a culture in which incentives are better aligned with 
good acquisition practices. 

11. Senator Inhofe. Mr. Sullivan, if there is benefit to having additional involve- 
ment of the Service Secretaries and Service Chiefs what might that be? 

Mr. Sullivan. As stated above in my response to question 10, existing policies 
and processes in DOD provide multiple opportunities for acquisition and require- 
ments leaders to be involved in the management and oversight of weapon system 
programs. However, additional involvement of the Service Secretaries and Service 
Chiefs could lead to improved integration of the acquisition and requirements proc- 
esses and facilitate greater knowledge that could assist in cost/performance tradeoffs 
during acquisition program planning and execution. 


SOLE-SOURCE CONTRACT AWARDS 

12. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Kendall, recently, GAO issued a report that stated, 
“In 2013, the Department of Defense awarded contracts for about $308 billion for 
products and services, of which 43 percent was awarded without competition.” I un- 
derstand sole-source awards must be accompanied by a written justification that ad- 
dresses the specific exception to full and open competition. Do you review these jus- 
tifications? 
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Mr. Kendall. I do not normally review justifications for sole source contract 
awards. Consistent with the policies, procedures, and authorities in DFARS 206.3 — 
Other Than Full and Open Competition, authority to review and approve justifica- 
tions for other than full and open competition has heen established with the mili- 
tary departments or delegated to the senior procurement executives of the defense 
agencies. As I review Major Defense Acquisition Programs (MDAP) and Major Auto- 
mated Information Systems (MAIS) programs for major milestones or to approve ac- 
quisition strategies, I do review any decision not to use competition. 

13. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Kendall, have you ever disapproved a sole-source 
justification request? 

Mr. Kendall. I do not normally read justification and approval documents, but 
I do approve acquisition strategies and milestones which include sole source versus 
competitive strategies. There have been at least two cases recently in which I have 
directed a Service to open a limited competition or switch from sole source to com- 
petitive strategies. 

14. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, what are the barriers 
to opening up service contracts to competition? 

Mr. Kendall. Some barriers which have been identified in the past include: not 
having the necessary data rights to enable competition, in Foreign Military Sales 
(FMS) direction from the buying country to use a specific source, and delays in an 
ongoing competition that result in the use of sole-source bridge contracts. DOD con- 
tinues to work to break-down these barriers and increase competition across all ac- 
quisitions. 

DOD achieved a 73 percent competition rate for all Services contracts in fiscal 
year 2013, with one portfolio group, construction, reaching 90 percent. Increasing 
competition in service acquisitions will continue to be a priority. DOD is working 
on a new “Acquisition of Services” Instruction, which establishes and implements 
a formal management and oversight structure for the procurement of contract serv- 
ices. The Instruction will also establish policy, assign responsibilities, and provide 
direction on all aspects of services acquisition, including competition. 

Competition is a cornerstone of our acquisition system and the benefits of com- 
petition are well established. 

Mr. Sullivan. Several key factors influence competition for service contracts. For 
support services related to DOD weapons programs, we have found that the lack 
of access to proprietary technical data and a heavy reliance on specific contractors 
for expertise can limit, or even preclude the possibility of, competition. Even when 
technical data are not an issue, the government may have little choice other than 
to rely on the contractors that were the original equipment manufacturers, and that, 
in some cases, designed and developed the weapon system. In addition, program offi- 
cials play a significant role in the contracting process, particularly in developing re- 
quirements and interfacing with contractors. According to contracting officials we 
have spoken with, program officials may have a preference for the incumbent con- 
tractors and are often insufficiently aware of the amount of time needed to complete 
acquisition planning, which may hinder opportunities to increase competition. Fur- 
ther, program officials may not conduct sufficient market research or overly specify 
requirements which can also impact competition. 


CONTRACT bundling 

15. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Kendall, over the past several years, a number of 
small- and mid-size defense contractors have raised concerns regarding contract 
bundling. Specifically, contract bundling occurs when an agency takes two or more 
disparate requirements and combines them into one acquisition. Small- and mid-size 
defense contractors with specific specialties believe bundling unfairly advantages 
larger contractors since it is less likely smaller corporations would be qualified to 
bid for a contract with disparate requirements. What are your thoughts on contract 
bundling? 

Mr. Kendall. I strongly support the objectives of the Small Business Act, as im- 
plemented in the FAR, concerning contract bundling. 

A bundled contract consolidates two or more requirements for supplies or services 
previously performed under separate, smaller contracts into a solicitation for a sin- 
gle contract likely to be unsuitable for award to small business due to the diversity, 
size, or nature of the performance specified; the aggregate dollar value of the antici- 
pated award; the geographical dispersion of performance sites; or any combination 
of these factors. 
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DOD considers the benefits of contract bundling on a case-by-case basis during 
acquisition planning, in accordance with FAR 7.107. While there may be benefits 
to contract bundling under certain conditions, DOD remains committed to providing 
opportunities for small business and creating an environment that recognizes the 
value of and engages small businesses as critical suppliers of required warfighting 
capabilities. I believe contract bundling is infrequent in DOD (only four reported in 
fiscal year 2013). 

The scrutiny undertaken as part of the planning process is important and worth- 
while because it enables DOD to maximize participation of small businesses in DOD 
acquisitions while achieving cost savings, quality improvements, enhanced perform- 
ance efficiency, reduction in acquisition cycle times, or other measurable benefits. 

Specifically, in accordance with the Small Business Act, 15 U.S.C. 644(e), a pro- 
curing activity must reasonably determine that bundling is necessary and justified 
and conduct market research to identify the benefits to be realized from bundling 
the requirements. To justify the bundling, these benefits must be “measurably sub- 
stantial” in relation to the dollar value of the procurements to be bundled as com- 
pared to the benefits to be realized if separate procurements are conducted. 

16. Senator Inhofe. Secretary Kendall, is it in the best interests of DOD and our 
warfighters to discourage contract bundling? 

Mr. Kendall. DOD neither encourages nor discourages contract bundling. It is 
our responsibility to the teixpayers and the warfighter to bundle contracts where 
there is determined to be “measurably substantial benefits” to the government. We 
conduct market research to determine whether bundling is necessary and justified. 
“Measurably substantial benefits” are assessed in relation to the dollar value of the 
procurements to be bundled as compared to the benefits to be realized if separate 
procurements are conducted. DOD considers the benefits of contract bundling on a 
case-by-case basis during acquisition planning. 

While there may be benefits to contract bundling under certain conditions, DOD 
remains committed to providing opportunities for small business concerns and to 
creating an environment that recognizes the value of small businesses, and engages 
small businesses as critical suppliers of required warfighting capabilities. Contract 
bundling is infrequent in DOD; only four instances of bundling were reported in fis- 
cal year 2013. 


RAPID ACQUISITION 

17. Senator Inhofe. Mr. Etherton, Mr. Schwartz, and Mr. Berteau, the noted de- 
fense analyst, Mr. William C. Greenwalt,* recently wrote, “Rapid acquisition au- 
thorities that were enacted after September 11, 2001, led to the creation of a num- 
ber of rapid acquisition entities and processes. Many of these emulated the acquisi- 
tion bu3dng practices of U.S. Special Operations Command (SOCOM), which has had 
its own longstanding special acquisition authority.” As our role is being reduced, 
“these ad-hoc organizations and processes are in danger of winding down. Imme- 
diate steps should be taken to ensure that these organizations and processes are not 
dismantled and become absorbed into the traditional acquisition system. As a way 
of maintaining these capabilities, current rapid acquisition authorities should be ex- 
panded to apply beyond wartime requirements and be targeted at supporting com- 
batant commanders’ needs that can be deployed in less than 2 years.” What are 
your thoughts about Mr. Greenwalt’s proposal? 

Mr. Etherton. Maintaining rapid acquisition authorities will be critical in the fu- 
ture as Mr. Greenwalt argues. The longer they remain “ad hoc” authorities, the 
more vulnerable they will be to elimination. The challenge is to align the various 
authorities and ensure that lessons learned from them are used to transform the 
traditional process rather than having the traditional process slowly stifle the use 
of rapid acquisition approaches. 

Mr. Schwartz. Analysts overwhelmingly agree that the traditional acquisition 
system is too cumbersome and time consuming, and that a concerted effort must be 
made to streamline the acquisition process. ^ As Norman Augustine (former Chief 
Executive Officer of Lockheed Martin) and former Senators Gary Hart and Warren 
Rudman wrote in 2009, the traditional defense acquisition system operates: 


*Mr. William C. Greenwalt was formally employed by the Senate Armed Services Committee 
as a professional staff memeber starting on March 5, 1999, and ending on April 15, 2006. 

iSee CRS Report R43566, Defense Acquisition Reform: Background, Analysis, and Issues for 
Congress, by Moshe Schwartz. 
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“too slowly and at vastly greater cost than necessary. In earlier times we 
could arguably afford such flaws in efficiency, but we can afford them no 
longer. . . . We must examine the status quo systemically, in all its aspects, 
in order to make necessary and long overdue changes. If we do not, we will 
be in an increasingly sclerotic defense acquisition process that may one day 
no longer be able to supply American warfighters with the means to assure 
this Nation’s freedom and security.”^ 

The experiences of the operational force in Iraq and Afghanistan have under- 
scored the importance of having a more responsive and rapid acquisition process. 
In response. Congress enacted legislation to support rapid acquisitions, including 
sections 806 and 807 of the Bob Stump NDAA for Fiscal Year 2003 (P.L. 107-314) 
and section 811 of the Ronald W. Reagan NDAA for Fiscal Year 2005 (P.L. 108- 
375). 

DOD Instruction 5000.2, Operation of the Defense Acquisition System, contains 
a section on “Rapid Acquisition of Urgent Needs” that details the policy and proce- 
dures for acquisition programs that provide capabilities to fulfill urgent needs that 
can be fielded in less than 2 years.® According to the instruction: 

“DOD’s highest priority is to provide warfighters involved in conflict or 
preparing for imminent contingency operations with the capabilities ur- 
gently needed to overcome unforeseen threats, achieve mission success, and 
reduce risk of casualties. . . . The objective for the rapid acquisition of ur- 
gent needs is to deliver capability quickly, within days or months.” 

Mr. Greenwalt suggests that “current rapid acquisition authorities should be ex- 
panded to apply beyond wartime requirements and be targeted at supporting com- 
batant commanders’ needs that can be deployed in less than 2 years.” 

Contracting in wartime is different from contracting in peacetime.’^ In peacetime, 
the measures of success are generally getting the right good or service, on schedule, 
and at a fair price. In such circumstances, cost savings, additional testing, or other 
public policy objectives may justify some delay in fielding systems. In wartime, how- 
ever, cost, schedule, and performance are often secondary to larger strategic goals 
of executing mission, protecting the lives of military personnel, promoting security, 
or denying popular support to an insurgency. Despite these differences, lessons 
learned using rapid acquisitions in Iraq and Afghanistan could help in developing 
a more rapid peacetime acquisition process. 

A number of analysts would strongly support incorporating lessons learned from 
the use of rapid acquisitions in Iraq and Afghanistan into the traditional acquisition 
process. Expanding rapid acquisition authorities to apply beyond wartime require- 
ments could also provide significant benefits to combatant commands, including get- 
ting new equipment into the theater faster. The challenge is to balance the need 
for a more rapid acquisition process with other priorities, such as cost savings or 
other public policy objectives. 

Mr. Berteau. Mr. Greenwalt raises an important issue, because the structure and 
processes for rapid acquisition are still needed. DOD appears to have recognized 
that need by establishing the Joint Rapid Acquisition Cell (JRAC) to maintain con- 
tinuity of organization and to provide a process for warfighters to continue to re- 
quest and receive approval for rapid acquisition decisions on joint urgent needs and 
emerging urgent needs. In addition, Mr. Greenwalt suggests that “current rapid ac- 
quisition authorities should be expanded to apply beyond wartime requirements and 
be targeted at supporting combatant commanders’ needs that can be deployed in 
less than 2 years.” My research on processes to support innovation needs for com- 
batant commanders supports Mr. Greenwalt’s suggested expansion (some of this re- 
search has been undertaken since the conclusion of the hearing). I believe that Con- 
gress in general, and the Senate Armed Services Committee in particular, should 
support legislative language for both the continuation and the expansion of these 
rapid acquisition processes. 


INDEFINITE DELIVERY, INDEFINITE QUANTITY CONTRACTS 

18. Senator Inhofe. Mr. Etherton, Mr. Schwartz, and Mr. Berteau, in Mr. 
Etherton’s written testimony, he highlights the Multiple Award Task or Delivery 
Order Contract process as “a good intent . . . overcome by the sluggish government 


2 Business Executives for National Security, A Business Imperative for Change from the Task 
Force on Defense Acquisition Law and Oversight, July 2009, p. iii. 

®See Enclosure 13 of DOD Instruction 5000.02. 

4 CRS Report R42084, Wartime Contracting in Afghanistan: Analysis and Issues for Congress, 
hy Moshe Schwartz. 
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planning, programming, budgeting, and execution cycle.” Another area of concern I 
have is with single award Indefinite Delivery, Indefinite Quantity (IDIQ) contracts. 
I understand these awards are based on competition but once awarded, the govern- 
ment is at the mercy of the contractor when task orders are issued as part of the 
contract. Would the government be better served with multiple award IDIQs? 

Mr. Etherton. Congress has enacted a number of provisions to make IDIQ con- 
tract awards and the award of task or delivery orders under them more competitive. 
Section 803 of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2002 provides that all individual task or 
delivery purchase orders above $100,000 be awarded using a competitive process un- 
less a contracting officer follows certain waiver procedures. The competitive process 
required by section 803 includes notifying all relevant contractors of the govern- 
ment’s intent to make the purchase and to consider any offers received. In general, 
an award cannot be made unless offers are received from at least three qualified 
contractors. Awards of task or delivery orders above $5 million require the use of 
a detailed solicitation process, and a contractor has the right to lodge a protest with 
GAO over the award of a task or delivery order above that threshold. In addition, 
section 843 of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2008 provides that for aggregate IDIQ task 
orders expected to exceed $100 million, IDlQ contracts must have at least two 
sources to ensure competition for the item or service. 

Mr. Schwartz. Indefinite delivery contracts are generally awarded to lock in the 
acquisition of goods or services “at stated prices for given periods of time.”® There 
are three types of indefinite delivery contracts: 

1. definite-quantity contracts, 

2. requirements contracts, and 

3. indefinite-quantity contracts. 

According to FAR, IDIQ contracts are appropriate when “the government cannot 
predetermine, above a specified minimum, the precise quantities of supplies or serv- 
ices that the government will require during the contract period, and it is inadvis- 
able for the government to commit itself for more than a minimum quantity. The 
contracting officer should use an indefinite-quantity contract only when a recurring 
need is anticipated.” ® 

The FAR clearly states that when planning an IDIQ contract, the contracting of- 
fice “must, to the maximum extent practicable, give preference to making multiple 
awards of indefinite-quantity contracts under a single solicitation for the same or 
similar supplies or services to two or more sources.” ^ 

There are circumstances when a single award IDIQ is appropriate, such as when 
better terms and conditions (including costs) can be achieved through a single 
award.® For example, an IDIQ contract for helmets could be structured to set firm 
prices for each item, and have a decreasing cost scale as the total quantity of items 
purchased increases. In such a situation, a multiple award contract may not result 
in lower cost to the government and could result in higher costs. 

In some cases, IDIQ contracts result in a single award because DOD has deter- 
mined that there is only one qualified contractor.® According to GAO: 

“During the past 5 fiscal years, DOD used the “only one responsible 
source” exception for about 64 percent of all awards for new noncompetitive 
contracts and task orders on single award IDIQ contracts.” i® 

Some analysts have questioned whether single award IDIQs are being executed 
when a multiple award would be more appropriate. To the extent that single IDIQ 
contracts are inappropriately used or poorly executed, the government would gen- 
erally be better served with a multiple award IDIQ. 

Mr. Berteau. The recent CSIS report titled U.S. Department of Defense Contract 
Spending and the Industrial Base, 2000-2013, provides an update of our analysis 
of this question. (The report may be found at http://csis.org/publication/us-depart- 
ment-defense-contract-spending-and-industrial-base-2000-2013.) The use by DOD of 
Single Award Indefinite Delivery Contracts has been steadily declining, from 39 per- 
cent of all contract dollars obligated in 2008 to 28 percent in 2013. The use of Mul- 
tiple Award Indefinite Delivery Contracts has risen from 11 percent to 14 percent 


^Federal Acquisition Regulation, 8.402. 

«FAE 16.504(b). 

"^FAR 16.504(c). The stated exception is for advisory and assistance services as discussed in 
paragraph (c)(2) of the same section. 

8 FAR 16.504(c)(ii)(B). 

®FAR 16.504(c)(ii)(B). 

i®U.S. GAO, Defense Contracting: Early Attention in the Acquisition Process Needed to En- 
hance Competition, GAO-14—395, May 5, 2014, p. 16. 
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in the same time period. Thus, the results of actual contract obligation award data 
indicate that Mr. Etherton’s concerns are already being addressed. 

19. Senator Inhofe. Mr. Etherton, Mr. Schwartz, Mr. Berteau, what can be done 
to improve multiple award task or delivery order competition and contracting? 

Mr. Etherton. The purpose behind the IDIQ contracting authority was to provide 
a competitive process upfront, followed by a more streamlined process for using task 
or delivery orders for goods or services purchased on a repetitive basis. This process 
was established as an alternative to having a full and open competition in each in- 
stance. The IDIQ process has now become less streamlined and more costly for com- 
panies. Companies spend significant sums on bid and proposal costs to get an IDIQ 
contract award and then continue to spend significant sums on bid and proposal 
costs to receive a task order award. The government ultimately bears much of these 
costs under cost reimbursable contracts. In some instances, IDIQ contracts have 
been an unjustified default approach within Federal agencies. Federal agencies 
should question the use of IDIQ approaches when use of full and open competitive 
procedures for each single award would be less costly and more streamlined for all 
parties. The overuse of IDIQ contracts unfortunately represents the same bureau- 
cratic approach to contracting that Under Secretary Kendall has sought to address 
through his Better Buying Power initiatives. 

Mr. Schwartz. “Governments, like clocks, go from the motion men give them.”ii 
The effectiveness of IDIQ contracts hinges partly upon the ability of the workforce 
to clearly define requirements, determine the most appropriate contract type, con- 
duct effective market research, and manage the contract. A number of analysts have 
concluded that insufficient resources or shortages in the number of properly trained, 
sufficiently talented acquisition personnel increase the risk of poor contract perform- 
ance, which in turn can lead to waste, fraud, and abuse. One way to improve mul- 
tiple award task or delivery order competition and contracting may be to improve 
the training, experience, and knowledge of the workforce. 

Some analysts point to the current application of multiple award contracts as an 
area ripe for review. In his testimony, Mr. Etherton stated: “The Multiple Award 
Task or Delivery Order Contract process established in the Federal Acquisition 
Streamlining Act, intended to provide an alternative to full and open competitive 
procedures on repetitive task or delivery orders, has been altered over the years by 
Congress, because of perceived abuses, to look more like the process it was intended 
to supplement.” To the extent that the statutory authority for multiple award task 
or delivery contracts has been modified over the years. Congress could choose to re- 
examine the current statutory language and consider amending the authorities to 
mirror more closely the original intent of the Federal Acquisition Streamlining Act. 

Mr. Berteau. The recent CSIS report titled U.S. Department of Defense Contract 
Spending and the Industrial Base, 2000-2013, provides an update of our analysis 
of this question. (The report may be found at http://csis.org/publication/us-depart- 
ment-defense-contract-spending-and-industrial-base-2000-2013.) Current practice 
appears to be improving the use of Multiple Award IDCs in DOD. In the Army, for 
example, overall contract obligation have declined by 45 percent since 2008, but the 
amount obligated under Multiple Award Indefinite Delivery Contracts has stayed 
relatively constant. 

CSIS is currently researching competition under these contract types and expects 
to publish the results of that research in the summer of 2015. Preliminary results 
should be available in the spring of 2015 and could be shared with the committee, 
if desired. 


requirements creep 

20. Senator Inhofe. Mr. Schwartz, the 2010 QDR stated, “new systems are too 
often set at the far limit of current technological boundaries. Such ambition can 
sometimes help produce breakthrough developments that can significantly extend 
America’s technological edge. But, far too often the result is disappointing initial 
performance followed by chronic cost and schedule overruns. DOD and the Nation 
can no longer afford the quixotic pursuit of high-technology perfection that incurs 
unacceptable cost and risk. Nor can DOD afford to chase requirements that shift 


u William Penn, “Frame of Government for Pennsylvania,” April 25, 1682, p. Preface. 
i^CRS Report R43566, Defense Acquisition Reform: Background, Analysis, and Issues for 
Congress, by Moshe Schwartz. 

i^U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Armed Services, Reform of the Defense Acquisition 
System, Written Statement of Jonathan Etherton, 113th Cong., 2nd sess., April 30, 2014, at 
http://www.armed-services.senate.gov/imo/media/doc/Etherton 04— 30— 14.pdf. 
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or continue to increase throughout a program’s lifecycle.” Have we begun to make 
progress in this area? 

Mr. Schwartz. Former Secretary of Defense Robert Gates stated that, as a result 
of defense spending more than doubling between fiscal year 2001 and fiscal year 
2010, “we’ve lost our ability to prioritize, to make hard decisions, to do tough anal- 
ysis, to make trades.” A number of analysts, industry officials, and DOD officials 
believe that this increase in spending contributed to a ‘quixotic pursuit of high-tech- 
nology perfection’ and the chasing of ‘requirements that shift or continue to increase 
throughout a program’s life.’ 

Just as many analysts believe that these problems were fueled in part by increas- 
ing budgets, many analysts also believe that constrained budgets are fostering a cul- 
ture of better decisionmaking and more stable requirements. According to these an- 
alysts, declines in defense acquisition obligations since fiscal year 2008 have re- 
sulted in efforts to prioritize programs, rein in the expansion of requirements, im- 
prove efficiency, and increase the focus on costs. 

The shift to reining in costs and requirements was most visible at a press con- 
ference in May 2009, when then Secretary Gates announced steps to rein in cost 
and schedule growth in weapon system acquisitions, He called for cancelling pro- 
grams that significantly exceed budget, do not meet current military needs, or do 
not have sufficiently mature technology. Addressing programs with significant cost 
growth, he called for the cancellation of a number of programs, including the VH- 
71 presidential helicopter. He also called for the cancellation of programs for which 
a strong requirement no longer existed or for which needed technology had not ma- 
tured — such as the ground components of the Future Combat System and missile 
defense’s Multiple Rill Vehicle. Other programs, such as the F-22 and Air Force 
Combat Search and Rescue X, were also cancelled or curtailed. 

Program cancellations or changes have continued to occur, most recently with the 
Army’s decision to cancel the Ground Combat Vehicle. In addition, analysts could 
point to the Joint Strike Fighter and the KC-46 tanker as examples of programs 
that have had little requirements creep. 

Some analysts and officials believe that recent efforts within DOD and the impact 
of the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act have contributed to reining in costs, 
curtailing the pursuit of requirements that are difficult to achieve, and preventing 
requirements creep. 

To the extent that there has been improvement in these areas, one question for 
Congress could be whether the progress made to date is a function of temporary 
budget pressures, the personalities of current/recent leadership, or institutional 
change in the acquisition culture and process. To the extent that recent progress 
is a result of budget pressures or current leadership, such progress may be tem- 
porary. The answer to this question may not be apparent until more new programs 
get underway, such as the next generation bomber, the 0/iio-class submarine re- 
placement program, or possibly the Army Multi-Purpose Vehicle (Ml 13 armored 
personnel carrier replacement). 

21. Senator Inhofe. Mr. Schwartz, what about requirements creep? 

Mr. Schwartz. See response to question #20, above. 

22. Senator Inhofe. Mr. Schwartz, are we doing a better job of preventing addi- 
tional requirements being added throughout the acquisition process? 

Mr. Schwartz. A number of countries have undertaken efforts to reform or im- 
prove their defense acquisition systems, resulting in novel and innovative ap- 
proaches to acquisitions. Some analysts have suggested that the United States can 
benefit from looking at the defense acquisition practices of other countries. 

While there may be lessons to be drawn from the acquisition practices of other 
countries, it is worth noting the vast difference in scale between DOD and other 
militaries, including the: 

1. comparative size of the defense acquisition workforce, 

2. number of complex and challenging acquisitions undertaken by DOD, and 


Department of Defense, “DOD News Briefing with Secretary Gates and Adm. Mullen from 
the Pentagon,” press release, June 6, 2011, http://www.defense.gov/transcripts/tran- 

script.aspx?transcriptid=4747. 

See CRS Report R43566, Defense Acquisition Reform: Background, Analysis, and Issues for 
Congress, by Moshe Schwartz. 

i®For the full text of the press conference, see http://www.defense.gov/transcripts/tran- 
script.aspx?transcriptid=4396. 

I'^Ibid. See also Tony Capaccio, “Lockheed F-35’s Cost Declines by $4.3 Billion, Pentagon 
Says,” Bloomberg, May 23, 2013. 
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3. significantly larger acquisition budget of DOD. 

Put in context, DOD obligated more money on just contracts in fiscal year 2012 
($360 billion) than the combined value of the five largest non-U.S. total defense 
budgets in the world ($335 billion). Some policies that appear effective in smaller 
acquisition organizations or in less complex procurements may not prove to be as 
effective when pursued on the scale of DOD. 

Another challenge in adopting foreign practices is the difference in the organiza- 
tional structure of DOD compared to that of most other countries. Title 10 of the 
U.S.C. endows the Military Services with a substantial role in the acquisition proc- 
ess. This is in marked contrast to the structure established in many other countries, 
including most European countries, where there is a centralized defense acquisition 
organization. Policies that work in a centralized acquisition organization may not 
be transferable to or as effective in the service-oriented structure of DOD. 

Some analysts have suggested that DOD should emulate the approach taken by 
such countries as United Kingdom, France, Sweden, Australia, Israel, and Germany, 
and create a centralized (joint) acquisition organization. Some of these analysts 
argue that just as Goldwater-Nichols created a jointness in the operational forces, 
it is time to extend the principles of Goldwater-Nichols to the acquisition sphere and 
create a joint acquisition organization. Such an approach was outlined in H.R. 966, 
Independent Defense Procurement Corps Act of 1989. 

Others have taken the opposite view, arguing that the Military Services should 
be endowed with more acquisition authority, at the expense of the Office of the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics. This position 
is consistent with those analysts and officials from other countries who are not per- 
suaded that a centralized acquisition organization is inherently more efficient or ef- 
fective. 

Below is a list of selected countries that some analysts or officials have suggested 
provide examples of approaches to defense acquisitions that can be emulated by 
DOD. 

Israel 

The acquisition of goods and services for the Israeli military is generally executed 
by the Ministry of Defense’s Directorate of Procurement and Production. The direc- 
torate is organized into five main divisions: 

1. Air, 

2. Land, 

3. Sea, 

4. Information and Telecommunication, and 

5. Maintenance and Services. 

Each of these divisions corresponds to and works closely with its operational coun- 
terpart. Requirements are developed by the relevant service, not by the Directorate 
of Procurement and Production. A separate organization, the Directorate for Re- 
search and Development (R&D), focuses on R&D programs and can set its own oper- 
ational requirements. 


i®The five largest 2012 defense budgets were China ($102.4 billion), United Kingdom ($60.8 
billion), Russia ($59.9 billion), Japan ($59.4 billion), and Saudi Arabia ($52.5 billion). Source: 
The International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance 2013, the annual assess- 
ment of global military capabilities and defense economics, London, 20113, p. 41. 

Section 101 of the bill read as follows: 

Congress finds the following: 

(1) It is essential that Congress act to establish an independent procurement system for 
DOD that will minimize abuses and provide high quality, competitively priced, and effec- 
tively designed defense products. 

(2) The frequent movement of individuals from the private sector to DOD, and from DOD 
to the private sector, fosters real and perceived conflicts of interest in defense acquisition. 

(3) The parochial interests of each military department often lead to duplication of effort and 
higher costs. 

(4) There should be an independent, well-trained, and well-paid team of professionals who 
have chosen the Independent Procurement Corps as a stable career path and who rep- 
resent the public interest and the legitimate needs of DOD in all negotiations with de- 
fense contractors in all matters related to the procurement of property and services re- 
quired by DOD, including research, development, production, and management. 

Information provided to CRS hy an official at the Embassy of Israel in Washington, Decem- 
ber 12, 2013. Information also based on discussions with Israeli officials throughout 2012. 
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Some analysts and officials have suggested that the Israeli requirements and ac- 
quisition process allows for more rapid development and fielding of systems, when 
warranted.21 

Sweden 

The Defense Materiel Administration (FMV) is the centralized organization that 
procures goods and services for the Swedish military. The FMV consist of six divi- 
sions. 

1. Systems and Production, 

2. Logistics and Procurement, 

3. Storage, Service, and Workshops, 

4. Tests and Evaluation, 

5. GRIPEN (Strategic Projects), and 

6. Commercial Operations. 

Some analysts have suggested that the United States should emulate the pay 
structure used by the FMV to attract and retain its acquisition workforce. According 
to defense analyst Ronald Fox, Sweden addresses the challenge of: 

Attracting and retaining senior people — military and civilian — by a spe- 
cial law that allows an added salary increase for crucial acquisition posi- 
tions. Thus, a Swedish colonel serving as a PM can receive a significantly 
higher salary than other colonels and even the director general of the agen- 
cy. This incentive provides prestige and draws highly-qualified, experienced 
people to senior acquisition positions. ^3 

The same policy applies to all FMV personnel in the acquisition workforce, includ- 
ing technical experts and PMs. Pay and benefits, which are influenced by the com- 
plexity of the task and the performance of the individual, are more flexible than 
DOD’s GS or uniform pay structures. According to the Swedish Government: 

Pay determination shall be individual, differentiated, and adjusted to 
market conditions for all categories of personnel. It is the responsibility of 
each manager to ensure that his/her employees are evaluated and awarded 
based on performance. ... In the pay review the individual evaluation shall 
be based on whether the employee has achieved the expected result and ful- 
fills the competency requirements for his/her position.^^ 

France 

In 1961, France became one of the first nations to consolidate all defense acquisi- 
tion under one bureau, the Direction Generate de I’Armement (DGA-General Direc- 
torate for Armament), which is responsible for virtually all aspects of weapon sys- 
tem development (including exports). Some analysts have argued that the French 
approach to defense acquisition can provide lessons in improved acquisition perform- 
ance. One report found that cost overruns in French weapon acquisitions: 

Tend to be relatively minor in scope; on the order of 5 to 10 percent per 
weapons platform, versus an average overrun of 26 percent per platform in 
the United States.^® 

The report argues that three related factors are substantially responsible for cost 
control: 

1. hard budget constraints; 

2. technical knowledge and experience of the acquisition workforce, coupled with 
a more collaborative relationship between the military department and indus- 
try; and 


One example is Israel’s Iron Dome system, which was developed and deployed within a 
timeframe that was faster than generally possible in the current DOD acquisition process. 

33 Based on information and documentation provided to CHS by an official of the Defense Ma- 
teriel Administration, November 29, 2013 (unless otherwise cited). Documents available upon 
request. 

33 J. Ronald Fox, Defense Acquisition Reform, 1960-2009: An Elusive Goal (2011), p. 204. 

34 Documentation provided by the Defense Materiel Organization. 

33 Ethan B. Kapstein and Jean-Michel Oudot, “Reforming Defense Procurement: Lessons from 
France,” De Gruyter Business and Politics, vol. 11, no. 2 (August 2009). A policy brief written 
summarizing the full abstract was written by the author and issued by the Center for News 
New American Security. The polity brief can be found at: see http://www.cnas.org/files/docu- 
ments/publications/CNAS%20Policy%20Brief%20-%20defense%20acquisition l.pdf. 

CRS has not determined the extent to which this comparative analysis adjusts, as appro- 
priate, for size, complexity, or technological advances in weapon programs. The report points out 
that the methodology used by GAO to determine ‘average’ cost growth of 26 percent is unknown. 
As a result, the authors “look at both the arithmetic and geometric averages in our account of 
the French case, and thus the spread in averages from 5 to 10 percent.” 
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3. empowering PMs. 

Another difference between the U.S. and French system is the role of the legisla- 
tive branch. The French legislature does not exert as much influence on individual 
weapon system budgets as does the U.S. Congress. 

Australia 2 ® 

The Defense Materiel Organization (DM0), established in 2000, is the centralized 
organization responsible for the acquisition of goods and services for the Australian 
military. In 2012 to 2013, the DM0 was responsible for 40 percent of the Australian 
military’s budget. According to the Australian Government, since the establishment 
of a centralized acquisition organization: 

• on average, projects are delivered under budget (using 98 percent of 
available funds); and 

• average schedule slips have decreased from 50 percent to 30 percent in 
2007; the number of projects delivered on time has doubled. 

One unique feature of the DM0 is that it provides independent cost, schedule, and 
risk analysis to the military and civilian government, providing independent anal- 
ysis from those executing the acquisition programs (the DM0 does not weigh in on 
capability requirements). According to government documentation, 

DM0 is responsible for delivering military equipment to the Australian 
Defense Forces according to the cost, schedule, and specifications agreed by 
the government. To be properly held to account for doing so, DM0 needs 
to be able to provide independent advice to government on matters which 
it remits. 

Another unique feature of the Australian system is the role of Gate Review 
Boards. Gate Reviews are the rough equivalent to DOD milestones. Gate Reviews 
are conducted by Gate Review Boards. Each board is made up of: 

1. Senior DM0 management; 

2. DM0 officials independent of the program in questions; and 

3. Independent non-DMO officials. 

The board conducts in-depth analysis of the program and the chair of the board 
provides guidance to the PM and the senior executive responsible for approving the 
program’s readiness to advance to the next acquisition phase. Australian officials 
have indicated that this process has been very successful in improving the perform- 
ance of the acquisition process. 

INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY RIGHTS 

23. Senator Inhofe. Mr. Etherton, Mr. Schwartz, and Mr. Berteau, is DOD doing 
enough to intellectual property (IP) rights of commercial industry when acquiring 
their products? 

Mr. Etherton. DOD relies on the commercial sector to research and develop 
goods and services at private expense. At the same time, DOD is under great pres- 
sure to compete as many of its procurement actions as possible. In my view, pres- 
sures to increase the potential for competition have led DOD to pressure contractors 
to provide rights in IP with little or no limitation on DOD’s right to use the IP in 
follow-on procurements. In some cases, DOD policies on IP delivery are changing 
mid-program with respect to commercial products that were developed 100 percent 
at private expense. 

In addition, section 815 of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2012 will allow DOD the 
right to use commercially-developed IP utilized (but not necessarily developed) in 
the performance of a contract in order to facilitate greater competition. The aggres- 
siveness of current DOD policy on the delivery of IP rights to the government com- 
bined with uncertainty about the ability of a contractor to protect its IP in the fu- 
ture are leading some in industry to reconsider continued investment in technology 
applications for defense and to exit from the defense market altogether. In my view. 
Congress and DOD need to address these issues in a more balanced fashion that 
weighs the short-term need for competition against the long-term need for access 
to affordable, cutting-edge innovation from a diverse industrial base. 


Based on discussions with officials from the Australian Senate and Embassy of Australia, 
December 2013, and documentation provided to CRS December 13, 2013. Documents available 
upon request. 
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Mr. Schwartz. An inherent tension exists in the Federal acquisition process be- 
tween DOD’s operational needs and its fiduciary responsibilities to ensure that it 
can properly field, support, maintain, upgrade, replace, and dispose of products (and 
parts) over the life of a product that it acquires, on the one hand, and a company’s 
need to protect the IP that forms the foundation for the product and which often 
accounts for a substantial share of the value of the company. It is hard to overstate 
the importance of IP to most companies. For example, according to Ocean Tomo, 
LLC, a financial services company, intangible assets (such as IP and trade secrets) 
accounted for 81 percent of the total value of S&P 500 companies in 2009, up from 
approximately 17 percent in 1975. Accordingly, a company may be reluctant to dis- 
close such data to the Federal Government which, in turn, might disclose the data 
to one or more of the company’s competitors. 

Congress has sought to address IP issues for many years. In order to incentivize 
the commercialization of federally-funded R&D, for example. Congress enacted the 
Stevenson-Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 1980 and the Bayh-Dole Act of 
1980. These acts, and subsequent amendments over the years, have sought to bring 
greater clarity and effectiveness of ownership, licensing, and use of IP developed, 
in part or in whole, through Federal funding. 

Companies often create IP while conducting R&D and commercializing products. 
Depending on a variety of factors, including the role of Federal R&D funding, the 
Federal Government maintains certain rights over some types of IP, such as pat- 
ents, that companies create.^® The rights to other types of IP, such as technical 
data, may be subject to negotiation during the Federal acquisition process.^® 

Federal agencies, such as DOD, may seek to ensure access to all of the IP (includ- 
ing patents and technical data) related to a specific acquisition to ensure it can con- 
tinue production of a product or component regardless of the original provider’s abil- 
ity or willingness to produce the product. Some assert that having access to the 
technical data — such as design drawings, specifications, and standards — may help 
to increase competition, ensure availability, and lower costs for follow-on contracts 
for maintenance, operations, and upgrades. In DOD, lack of sufficient data rights 
was identified as a contributing factor to receipt of only one potential supplier for 
many contract solicitations.®® DOD has been implementing new policies and proce- 
dures to increase the number of contracts that receive multiple offers, including im- 
proving access to technical data. GAO found such efforts likely to be helpful, but 
recommended that DOD focus on acquiring technical data rights earlier in the ac- 
quisition process.®^ 

From the perspective of the contractors, DOD’s increased efforts to secure tech- 
nical data rights can lead to tension, especially in existing contracts for ambiguous 
or limited rights. According to one stakeholder, some DOD agencies have “begun de- 
manding IP rights without properly compensating the contractor.” ®2 To companies, 
this IP represents a valuable investment, which may help them secure future con- 
tracts with the government and to compete in commercial markets. 

Mr. Berteau. CSIS currently has a research project that is identif 3 dng barriers 
to the use by DOD of innovation from commercial industry. The issue of access to 
and protection of IP rights has often been cited as a barrier to access for commercial 
products, technology, and processes. At present, CSIS is still assembling data and 
developing findings and recommendations for this research project. However, initial 
findings show that there are issues that may discourage commercial firms from pur- 
suing government contracts, including IP issues, export controls, cost accounting 
standards, and a culture that sometimes views commercial firms as not part of the 
national security enterprise. That indicates that DOD needs more attention to this 
issue. I note that, subsequent to the hearing, DOD has added efforts to address 
these concerns to the draft version of Better Buying Power 3.0. As for the CSIS re- 
port, upon completion of the research and publication of the final report, we will 
he happy to provide the results to the committee. 


2"^ This response was authored by John F. Sargent, Jr. and Frank Gottron. 

2®For additional information on Federal patent rights, see CRS Report R41114, The Hatch- 
Waxman Act: Over a Quarter Century Later, by Wendy H. Schacht and John R. Thomas. 

29 See DFARS Subpart 227.7102-2. 

99U.S. GAO, Defense Contracting: Early Attention in the Acquisition Process Needed to En- 
hance Competition, GAO-14—395, May 2014. 

91U.S. GAO, Defense Contracting: Early Attention in the Acquisition Process Needed to En- 
hance Competition, GAO-14—395, May 2014. 

92 Sandra I. Erwin, “DOD Clashes with Suppliers Over Data Rights,” National Defense Maga- 
zine, January 2014, http://www.nationaldefensemagazine.org/archive/2014/January/Pages/ 
DODClashesWithSuppliersOverDataRights.aspx. 
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Question Submitted by Senator Roger F. Wicker 

TECHNOLOGY DOMAIN AWARENESS INITIATIVE 

24. Senator Wicker. Secretary Kendall, the DOD Information Analysis Centers’ 
Technology Domain Awareness Initiative (TDAI) is a very important acquisition re- 
form effort that seeks to capture lessons learned and rapid innovative practices. As 
DOD will have to make financially tough choices and continue to scrutinize its finite 
resources, will DOD commit to funding the TDAI and ensure that the investments 
made in innovation will continue to be available for future acquisition decisions? 

Mr. Kendall. The TDAI is funded under DOD’s Information Analysis Centers 
(lAC), within the Defense Technical Information Center (DTIC) — PE0605801KA/002. 
The President’s budget submission for fiscal year 2015 provides sufficient funds for 
DTIC and its lACs to pursue the TDAI. I am committed to ensuring lessons learned/ 
knowledge are available to help with future acquisition decisions. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Kelly Ayotte 

FRAGMENTATION IN ACQUISITION PROCESS 

25. Senator Ayotte. Mr. Sullivan, GAO cites several explanations for defense ac- 
quisition program delays and cost growth. One of them is fragmentation in DOD’s 
three key acquisition decisionmaking processes: requirements determination, re- 
source allocation, and the acquisition management system. Can you describe this 
fragmentation problem, as you see it? 

Mr. Sullivan. Previously, GAO has found that DOD defines warfighting needs on 
a service-by-service and individual platform basis and through fragmented acquisi- 
tion processes. This fragmentation undermines DOD’s ability to adequately address 
joint warfighting needs and contributes to DOD’s commitment to more programs 
than it has resources to support. In turn, unhealthy competition for funding within 
DOD has developed and works against the creation of balanced portfolio of weapon 
system development programs that are affordable, feasible, and of value to the 
warfighter. Requirements are reviewed and validated by the Joint Staff on a contin- 
uous basis, and unsynchronized with DOD’s budgeting processes which are aligned 
by military department, rather than joint capability areas. Budget decisions are 
often made years ahead of acquisition programs obtaining requisite knowledge, such 
as that gained from testing, and reflect overly optimistic cost estimates and capabili- 
ties. This is in contrast to the private sector where an integrated portfolio manage- 
ment approach is used to ensure customer needs, available resources, and strategic 
objectives are aligned to better support the development programs they undertake. 

26. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, what are you specifically doing to address 
the fragmentation problem in the acquisition process? 

Mr. Kendall. I believe the fragmentation problem refers to the separation of ac- 
quisition, requirements, and budgetary processes. I have worked very closely with 
the Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and the Services to align the requirements 
and acquisition processes, which must work closely together. Either I or a senior 
member of my staff attends all JROC meetings to represent the acquisition perspec- 
tive on program requirements. We articulate any technical, cost, or schedule risk 
concerns at those meetings. As I conduct Defense Acquisition Board reviews for pro- 
grams for acquisition decisions, a Joint Staff representative sits beside me. The Bet- 
ter Buying Power acquisition improvement initiatives we have been implementing 
for the last 4 years include initiatives to improve the cooperation of the require- 
ments and acquisition communities at senior service levels through Configuration 
Steering Boards and provider forums. Continuous interactions between these two 
communities lead to informed acquisition and requirements decisions and it is some- 
thing that I will continue to emphasize. I think we have made excellent progress 
at improving these relationships, but I also believe there is still some room for addi- 
tional progress. With regard to the budgeting process, acquisition has a strong role 
in the budgeting process at the DOD level. I sit on the Deputy’s Management Action 
Group which conducts program and budget reviews for DCD. I have the full support 
of the Deputy Secretary to bring any issues before this body, including program 
executability, compliance with acquisition decisions, or affordability concerns. I am 
concerned that in some cases the Service Acquisition Executives in the military de- 
partments may not have as strong a role in their Services’ budget processes. I am 
in the process of discussing this matter with the leadership of the military depart- 
ments. Data I have seen only recently shows a strong correlation between program 
cost increases and tight budget environments. I believe this correlation is due at 
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least in part to the temptation to take chances and he optimistic during the budg- 
eting process in order to preserve marginally affordable programs in our budgets. 
We are in a very tight budget environment today. As I review programs for acquisi- 
tion, requirements, and budget decisions, I will be especially attentive to the possi- 
bility of excessive risk taking in our program plans and budgets. 

27. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, how can we better shape incentives to en- 
courage better acquisition outcomes? 

Mr. Kendall. Incentives are an important way to motivate and reward our acqui- 
sition workforce. The three incentive types we have are professional recognition, ca- 
reer advancement through assignments or promotions, and monetary awards. These 
can be used to encourage better acquisition outcomes by recognizing our best acqui- 
sition personnel and providing continued development through additional assign- 
ments. In general, I would like to have more of all of these incentives utilized and 
more flexibility in how we employ them. 

28. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, what are the current incentives that are 
used or could be used to retain talented civilian and uniform acquisition officials 
and officers? 

Mr. Kendall. We use the tools that we have. Acquisition officials are covered by 
DOD’s military and civilian awards and incentives. Annual ratings-based monetary 
awards subject to Office of Management and Budget/Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment caps and DOD guidance are available. Components may also provide appro- 
priate retention incentives and have used the Defense Acquisition Workforce Devel- 
opment Fund for incentives such as recruitment bonuses, student loan repayment, 
and tuition assistance on a limited basis. Our flexibility to reward and motivate our 
best performers is a far cry from the tools available to industry. Nevertheless, I’m 
proud of the dedication, commitment, and performance of our workforce. 

29. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, are monetary awards given as incentives? 

Mr. Kendall. Limited monetary awards are used to recognize employees who 

comprise DOD’s Acquisition Workforce. Acquisition officials are covered by DOD’s 
standard awards and incentives. We use annual ratings-based monetary awards 
subject to Office of Management and Budget/Office of Personnel Management caps 
and DOD guidance. Components also may provide appropriate retention incentives 
and have used the Defense Acquisition Workforce Development Fund for incentives 
such as recruitment bonuses, student loan repayment, and tuition assistance, on a 
limited basis. 

30. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, if monetary awards are given, how often 
are they given? 

Mr. Kendall. Standard awards and incentives are given annually subject to Of- 
fice of Management and Budget/Office of Personnel Management caps and DOD 
guidance. 

31. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, if monetary awards are given, how much 
is given? 

Mr. Kendall. As an example, in fiscal year 2012, 74,528 individual cash awards 
were made within the 136,714 civilian members, totaling $88,470,874. In fiscal year 
2013, 37,566 individual cash awards were made within the 135,513 civilian mem- 
bers, totaling $42,639,649. That averages out to $1,187 per person in fiscal year 
2012 and $1,135 per person in fiscal year 2013. It should be noted that awards are 
highly skewed toward our best, and not the average performer. 

32. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, if monetary awards are not currently 
given, why not? 

Mr. Kendall. Members of the acquisition workforce can and do receive monetary 
awards to recognize their contributions to DOD’s mission where appropriate and 
when funds are available. Acquisition officials are covered by DOD’s standard 
awards and incentives. We use annual ratings-based monetary awards subject to Of- 
fice of Management and Budget/Office of Personnel Management caps and DOD 
guidance. 

33. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, are additional authorities needed to be 
able to offer incentives? 

Mr. Kendall. DOD currently has the necessary authority to provide incentives 
to members of its acquisition workforce. In general, I would like to have more flexi- 
bility in using the available incentives. 
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34. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, what other incentives could be used? 

Mr. Kendall. The three incentive types we have are professional recognition, ca- 
reer advancement through assignments or promotion, and monetary awards. In gen- 
eral, I would like to have more of all of these and more flexibility in how we employ 
them. 

35. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, how can Congress help with this? 

Mr. Kendall. Remove the threat of sequestration. The uncertainty about future 
budgets, job security, furloughs, and advancement is a major disincentive to our 
workforce. 


ACCOUNTABILITY 

36. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, what consequences are there for PMs 
when acquisition programs fall short due to poor program management? 

Mr. Kendall. In appropriate situations, a full range of consequences are adminis- 
tered by senior acquisition leadership to correct problems. This includes relieving 
PMs who are not performing adequately. 


ACQUISITION work-arounds SUCH AS THE RAPID EQUIPPING FORCE 

37. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, over the last 13 years of war, the Services 
have developed various acquisition work-arounds to field equipment to our 
warfighters more quickly. The Army developed the Rapid Equipping Force (REF) on 
the Army staff to bypass normal Army acquisition processes to get lifesaving weap- 
ons systems to our troops more quickly. The other Services have developed similar 
organizations and processes. How would you assess the performance of organiza- 
tions like the REF over the last decade? 

Mr. Kendall. Over the last 10 years, DOD created a number of Quick Reaction 
Capability (QRC) organizations with new processes and funding mechanisms to ad- 
dress the challenges inherent with more standard processes and to integrate DOD 
action to address urgent needs. These organizations were required because existing 
mechanisms in the Military Services were not able to meet urgent joint warfighting 
requirements in a timely manner. For example, the Army’s REF is able to meet ur- 
gent requirements rapidly using a highly tailored Defense Acquisition System proc- 
ess to equip limited quantities of systems to allow Army units to adapt to specific 
operating environments or conditions. Much of the REF’s speed of action relies on 
providing “good enough” solutions — REF equipment does not have to pass the more 
stringent worldwide environmental and sustainability requirements as those for 
fielded items as their intent is for short-term use. 

In addition to the Army’s REFs, organizations created included the Warfighter 
Senior Integration Group (WSIG), JRAC,^^ Joint Improvised Explosives Device De- 
feat Organization (JIEDDO), the Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance 
Task Force (ISR TF), and the Mine Resistant Ambush Protected Vehicle Task Force 
(MRAP TF). More recently, DOD established Department-wide expectations for Ur- 
gent Operational Needs (UON) of all DOD components and created common defini- 
tions for UONs, Joint Urgent Operational Needs (JUON), and Joint Emergent Oper- 
ational Needs (JEON). JEONs are capability gaps with the potential to result in loss 


33 Originally established as the “C— SIG” in Secretary of Defense Memorandum, “Establish- 
ment of the Counter-Improvised Explosive Device Senior Integration Group (C— SIG),” November 
25, 2009, which was superseded by Secretary of Defense Directive-Type Memorandum (DTM) 
11-006, “Establishment of the Senior Integration Group (SIG) for the Resolution of Joint Urgent 
Operational Needs (JUON),” June 14, 2011, and more recently established as the WSIG in DOD 
Directive 5000.71, “Rapid Fulfillment of Combatant Commander Urgent Operational Needs,” 
August 24, 2012. 

Originally established in 2004 to address Immediate Warfighter Needs and recertified as the 
Executive Secretariat and Joint Rapid Acquisition Cell, in DOD Directive 5000.71, August 24, 
2012 . 

JIEDDO was established in Deputy Secretary of Defense Memorandum, “Establishment of the 
Joint Improvised Explosive Device Defeat Organization (JIEDDO),” January 18, 2006, and DOD 
Directive 2000. 19E, “Joint Improvised Explosive Device Defeat Organization (JIEDDO),” Feb- 
ruary 14, 2006. 

Operational ISR Task Force (ISR TF) established in Secretary of Defense Memorandum, 
“Operational Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance Task Force,” April 18, 2008. In ac- 
cordance with Deputy Secretary of Defense Memorandum, “Organizing the Department of De- 
fense to Provide Quick Reaction Capability,” September 6, 2013, the ISR TF was aligned within 
the Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for Intelligence. This alignment was completed on 
March 31, 2014. 
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of life or critical mission failure where operations are not yet currently underway, 
but are anticipated or pending. A recent example was the Field Deployable Hydrol- 
ysis System, developed as a JEON in 2013, before any agreement to destroy Syrian 
chemicals was in place, and recently deployed aboard the Cape Ray. DOD, working 
with Congress, requested several flexible funds (the Iraqi Freedom Fund, the Over- 
seas Contingency Operations Transfer Fund, the Joint lED Defeat Fund, the MRAP 
Fund, and the JUON Fund), and when these funds were not available or insufficient 
for DOD purposes, DOD used reprogramming authority to provide the resources 
needed. Additionally, Secretary of Defense “Rapid Acquisition Authority” was estab- 
lished by Congress to enable the Secretary of Defense to address appropriation fund- 
ing imbalances, up to $200 million annually, to allow the Services to attack any ca- 
pability gap likely to result in combat casualties. 

These QRC organizations, using the inherent authorities with the Defense Acqui- 
sition System, with strong leadership support (e.g.. Vice Chief of Staff of the Army 
for the REF, Secretary of Defense and Deputy Secretary of Defense for the JIEDDO, 
the MRAP TF, the ISR TF, and the WSKj, etc.), and ample funding, met near-term 
critical warfighter needs, preventing casualties and mission failure. 

38. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, what are some of the 
successes of organizations like the REF? 

Mr. Kendall. QRC organizations, such as the REF, have been successful in two 
important ways. 

First, within the Defense Acquisition System, they have repeatedly demonstrated 
the ability to utilize the authorities they have available to expedite action and pro- 
vide capabilities requested by our warfighters. The QRC organizations have brought 
together teams that have been able to successfully execute acquisition actions using 
the many waiver, deviation, and other authorities needed to rapidly acquire and 
equip capabilities. These teams have learned to manage the risk of not delivering 
the perfect capability, delivering a capability which is not tested for all possible 
operational environments, and initiating and completing action often with very lim- 
ited statements of requirements. These QRCs have accepted risk in efforts to reduce 
the risk of mission failure or more casualties for our warfighters. 

Second, capabilities that were not previously available, or available in insufficient 
quantities, were acquired (including, when required, necessary development) and 
fielded to our warfighters. The QRC organizations have had many successes, too nu- 
merous to go into in a short answer. The JIEDDO has delivered a wide range of 
capabilities to our warfighters to address the Improvised Explosive Device (lED) 
threat. The MRAP TF delivered over 20,000 MRAP vehicles that demonstrably 
saved lives and reduced casualties. The ISR TF, shortly after being chartered by 
Secretary of Defense Gates, was the driving force for providing significantly more 
ISR capabilities for our warfighters, improving the ability to conduct military oper- 
ations. Each of these organizations facilitated our surge in Iraq and later in Afghan- 
istan. 

Other QRC organizations, such as the REF, have also had significant successes 
in supporting our warfighters. One such example deals with pelvic protection. On 
February 28, 2011, an i&my Battalion Task Force in Afghanistan submitted a REF 
10-liner requesting pelvic ballistic protection. The REF acquired available United 
Kingdom Tier 1 pelvic protection — silk boxer shorts designed to prevent debris from 
blast events to become embedded in soft tissues, thus mitigating infection. At ap- 
proximately the same time, the Marine Corps requested, in an Urgent Universal 
Needs Statement, similar capabilities. From April 25 to May 5, 2011, the Army con- 
ducted various assessments to identify both Tier 1 and Tier 2 ballistic pelvic protec- 
tion. Recognizing the Joint nature of this requirement, U.S. Forces-Afghanistan ini- 
tiated on May 30, 2011, a JUON for the Tier 1 and Tier 2 capabilities. The Joint 
Staff validated this requirement and on June 21, 2011, the JRAC assigned the 
JUON for action. JIEDDO funded the initial procurement in response to the JUON 
and thousands of the Tier 1 and Tier 2 pelvic protection capabilities were delivered 
beginning in September 2011. Reports were later received in February 2012 and in 
the summer of 2012, indicating that the pelvic protection saved lives and, even in 
the case of multiple amputees, protected the ability to become a parent. Each of 
these QRCs, individually as well as working closely together, have had innumerable 
successes such as this, saving lives, preventing casualties, and enabling military 
missions to be accomplished. 

Mr. Sullivan. We have conducted some work in the past on various DOD pro- 
grams and activities which are intended to rapidly respond to urgent warfighters’ 
needs. Over the course of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, DOD was challenged 
to quickly develop and provide new equipment and capabilities to address evolving 
threats. To meet urgent operational needs identified by the warfighter, DOD had 
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to look beyond traditional acquisition procedures, expand the use of existing proc- 
esses, and develop new processes and entities designed to be as responsive as pos- 
sible to urgent warfighters’ requests. Through these efforts, which evolved over 
time, DOD was able to field needed capabilities to help counter lEDs, improve intel- 
ligence and surveillance activities, and enhance command and control on the battle- 
field. In 2010, however, we reported that there were several challenges impacting 
DOD’s ability to rapidly respond to urgent needs. For example, we found that fund- 
ing was not always available when needed to acquire and field solutions, and some 
attempts to meet urgent needs involved immature technologies or technologically 
complex solutions which could lead to longer timeframes for fielding solutions to ur- 
gent needs. In addition, in 2011, we identified cases of fragmentation, overlap, and 
potential duplication of efforts among DOD’s urgent need processes and entities. We 
made several recommendations to DOD to promote a more comprehensive approach 
to planning, management, and oversight of its efforts to fulfill urgent needs, and 
DOD concurred with these recommendations. For example, in 2012, DOD revised 
guidance to formally establish the roles and responsibilities of the WSIG as a stand- 
ing DOD-wide forum that would serve as DOD’s authority to oversee, prioritize, and 
direct actions to facilitate the rapid response and resolution of urgent needs. Fur- 
ther, in November 2013, DOD revised its policy and procedures for the Defense Ac- 
quisition System (DODI 5000.02), which, among other things, incorporates proce- 
dures for accelerated acquisition programs and responding to urgent needs when 
warranted. 

39. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, what is the future for these organizations 
as we transition in Afghanistan? 

Mr. Kendall. Decisions have been made with respect to QRC organizations. In 
order to continue to fulfill urgent needs, DOD must retain many of the capabilities 
developed to address rapidly evolving threats during the wars in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. DOD must also evolve its authorities for financial flexibility for future contin- 
gency operations, even as flexible funding accounts associated with the present war 
in Afghanistan decrease or are eliminated. DOD has made the decision to retain or 
transition, at significantly reduced manning levels, key joint organizations created 
to enable the fielding of quick reaction capabilities. This decision impacts the WSIG, 
the JRAC, the JIEDDO, and the ISR TF. 

DOD has realigned, reduced, remissioned, and streamlined its QRCs to provide 
a coherent, comprehensive, and effective capability for anticipating and quickly re- 
acting to operational surprise. The JRAC has been realigned and streamlined to di- 
rectly support the WSIG, its Executive Secretariat, to assist in maintaining senior 
leader visibility on DOD’s progress in fulfilling urgent combatant command require- 
ments. JIEDDO has been significantly reduced and remissioned to defeat threat net- 
work use of network-enabling improvised weapons. The ISR TF has been reduced 
in size and transitioned into the Office of the Under Secretary of Intelligence, where 
it will continue to focus on rapid response and rapid fielding of ISR assets. These 
QRCs form an integrated, fully-coordinated effort for rapidly responding to DOD’s 
support of urgent combatant commander requirements. The MRAP TF was pre- 
viously disestablished and its functions transitioned to the Military Services. The 
Military Services have unique operational needs of their own and each will retain 
a Service capability to meet those needs. While significantly reduced in size, these 
organizations will continue to provide the essential capabilities required for rapid 
response. 

With respect to the REF, the Army carefully considered the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee Report on the 2013 NDAA advising that DOD consider maintaining 
key wartime elements used to improve and compress the Defense Acquisition Sys- 
tem process to enable agile response to future threats. As a result of this advice and 
the 20-month Army Headquarters Transformation Focused Target Review Area 
(AHT FTRA) on REF realignment, the Army decided that the capabilities of the 
REF must be rendered enduring. On January 30, 2014, the Under Secretary of the 
Army approved the implementation plan for the stabilization of the REF, which 
transfers its operations under the authority of the Commander of the Training and 
Doctrine Command and its acquisition functions under Program Executive Office- 
Soldier, while maintaining both in one unique Army organization. This maintains 
a wartime capability for rapid response by providing resources for unique or emerg- 
ing requirements through REF 10-Liner requests. 'The REF would be positioned to 
support any residual force in Afghanistan or new small contingency operations. Ab- 
sent any small contingency, the REF would maintain its wartime capabilities by 
equipping, in a similar manner, advanced or emerging technology, in limited quan- 
tities, to the Army’s deployed, regionally-aligned forces or other deployed or contin- 
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gency units. The AHT FTRA recommended target or critical-level of funding for the 
REF would keep this wartime capability available. 

40. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, how are we going to incorporate their best 
practices into the traditional acquisition processes? 

Mr. Kendall. Yes, fundamentally, DOD has one acquisition system. That system 
strongly encourages “tailoring” to achieve optimal results for a specific program. The 
various QRC organizations have, in most instances, highly tailored the programs to 
optimize action for speed and to accept risk. In addition, the QRC processes have 
abbreviated requirements validation processes and ready access to funding. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense issued an interim DOD Instruction 5000.02, 
“Operation of the Defense Acquisition System,” on November 26, 2013. The interim 
instruction emphasizes that the programs should be tailored to the needs of the ac- 
quisition. Several models are provided for the common situations associated with a 
particular acquisition. One model, based in part on our lessons learned from best 
practices of the various QRC organizations, is an Accelerated Acquisition Program 
model. It applies for acquisition programs where fielding will require no more than 
2 years and schedule considerations dominate over cost and technical risk consider- 
ations. To ensure that it is well understood that rapid acquisition associated with 
an urgent need can be accomplished, the Interim Instruction incorporates a very 
highly tailored acquisition model that is optimized for rapid fielding of capabilities 
(Enclosure 13 of the Interim Instruction). 

In the case of the Army’s REF, on March 7, 2014, the Army Acquisition Executive 
(AAE) approved an Acquisition Decision Memorandum assipiing program executive 
office, soldier as the Milestone Decision Authority and provided the concept to sup- 
port the REF which ensures: (1) flexibility and speed focusing on the needs of sol- 
diers; and (2) separate base funding firewalled from any other use than REF efforts. 
Additionally, the AAE provided clarification of the Milestone Decision Authority’s 
responsibilities designed to maintain speed of action for the REF using the tailored 
DAS while ensuring appropriate oversight and visibility of REF efforts to identify 
those that should transition to enduring capabilities. 

41. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, I often hear that it is 
much easier to contract with SOCOM than it is with the Services. What can the 
Services learn about acquisition from SOCOM contracting? 

Mr. Kendall. SOCOM’s relative ease to contract stems from SOCOM’s lean com- 
mand and acquisition authority chain, and less complex acquisitions. First, many 
of SOCOM’s major acquisitions are limited to ACAT III and non-developmental 
items. SOCOM often seeks Special Operations Forces (SOF)-peculiar solutions that 
are fulfilled by a specialized and focused industry, thereby facilitating clear commu- 
nication of requirements and rapid appreciation of the operational context. The 
stakeholders in the acquisition process (J8 for requirements and testing, J4 for 
sustainment, and Comptroller for funding) all fall under the direction of the 
SOCOM Commander, allowing for greater unity of purpose for the scope of SOF- 
peculiar acquisitions pursued by the command. This unity of purpose extends to the 
command’s ability to clearly articulate requirements and expectations to industry 
partners. While SOCOM follows all the same laws and regulations as the Services, 
SOCOM is small by comparison with a very flat acquisition structure. Title 10, 
U.S.C., section 167, assigns acquisition authority to the Commander of SOCOM, 
who in-turn delegates this authority to SOCOM’s Acquisition Executive, then to the 
Director of Procurement, who warrants the respective Contracting Officer. This 
streamlined structure allows for coordination and timely approvals at all levels. 

Mr. Sullivan. SOCOM’s approach to acquisition management has several fea- 
tures that may contribute to the efficiency and effectiveness of its acquisition func- 
tion. First, in acquiring weapon systems, SOCOM has emphasized the need for “80 
percent” solutions that provide improved capabilities incrementally to the warfighter 
in reasonable timeframes, rather than major development efforts that require ad- 
vanced technologies and years of R&D. The vast majority of SOCOM’s acquisition 
programs are smaller Acquisition Category III level in size (less than $185 million 
for research, development, test, and evaluation, and less than $835 million for pro- 
curement), have short acquisition cycles, and use modified commercial off-the-shelf 
and nondevelopmental items or modify existing service equipment and assets. Sec- 
ond, SOCOM officials have told us that they focus on careful tailoring of program 
documentation and oversight requirements in order to improve the efficiency of its 
acquisition processes. Finally, SOCOM plans, funds, acquires, and sustains weapon 
systems all under one roof. Specifically, all the key entities involved in the acquisi- 
tion life-cycle process — requirements developers, comptroller, contracting personnel, 
logistics planners, and program offices — are colocated and report to a single four- 
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star SOCOM commander. Our prior work has shown that one cause of poor acquisi- 
tion outcomes is the fragmentation of DOD’s key decisionmaking processes for ac- 
quiring weapon systems. The key processes — requirements determination, resource 
allocation, and the acquisition management system — are often led by different orga- 
nizations, making it difficult to hold any one person or organization accountable for 
saying “no” to an unrealistic requirement or for tempering optimistic cost and sched- 
ule estimates. SOCOM’s centralized structure and decisionmaking authority may 
help it to avoid the problems associated with DOD’s fragmented decisionmaking 
processes for major weapon system acquisitions. While SOCOM’s approach can pro- 
vide useful lessons learned, their approach may not scale up to address the breadth 
and complexity of weapon system acquisitions conducted across DOD. 


ARMORED MULTI-PURPOSE VEHICLE 

42. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, I understand that the Army has stated 
that the Armored Multi-Purpose Vehicle (AMPV) is one of its top five priorities. 
Have you reviewed the request for proposals (RFP) for this program? 

Mr. Kendall. I have reviewed the RFP for APMV program and approved its re- 
lease to industry in November 2013. 

43. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, are you confident that the RFP supports 
full and open competition? 

Mr. Kendall. The RFP is consistent with the AMPV acquisition strategy, and 
supports a full and open competition for an engineering and manufacturing develop- 
ment contract award. 

44. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, do you believe the RFP should move for- 
ward on the current schedule? 

Mr. Kendall. Yes. Source selection activities are ongoing and are expected to sup- 
port a Milestone B decision in December of this year. 

45. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, why do you believe the AMPV is impor- 
tant for the Army’s Armored Brigade Combat Teams going forward? 

Mr. Kendall. The AMPV will replace the legacy M113 family of vehicles, which 
account for 32 percent of Armored Brigade Combat Team’s combat vehicle fleet. The 
AMPV will provide the necessary force protection and mobility improvements, as 
well as space, weight, power, and cooling capabilities necessary to accept the Army’s 
inbound network, features the M113 lacks and which are essential to the mission. 
These improvements will allow the AMPV to operate effectively as part of the Ar- 
mored Brigade Combat Team formation and will provide commanders with vital ca- 
pabilities to maneuver and command across the full battlefield. The AMPV vehicle 
variants will support five mission roles, including: General Purpose, Mortar Carrier, 
Mission Command, Medical Evacuation, and Medical Treatment. 


SMALL BUSINESSES 

46. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, in your prepared statement, you say that 
small businesses provide an excellent source of competition in part because they do 
not have the overhead burdens of some larger prime contractors. From a national 
security perspective, in terms of ensuring we have the technological and industrial 
capacity in the United States to provide our troops the best and most advanced 
weapons in the world and in terms of promoting competition and saving teix dollars, 
what is the value of having a vibrant and growing population of small defense con- 
tractors? 

Mr. Kendall. A vibrant and growing population of small defense contractors pro- 
vides DOD with innovation, flexibility, agility, and high value. A healthy small busi- 
ness industrial base of suppliers also increases competition, which leads to cost sav- 
ings for DOD and the teixpayers. All of these elements contribute to our national 
security. 

47. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, how does DOD define a small business? 

Mr. Kendall. FAR Part 2 defines small business as follows: “Small Business Con- 
cern means a concern, including its affiliates, that is independently owned and oper- 
ated, not dominant in the field of operation in which it is bidding on government 
contracts, and qualified as a small business under the criteria and size standards 
in 13 CFR Part 121 (see 19.102). Such a concern is ‘not dominant in its field of oper- 
ation’ when it does not exercise a controlling or major influence on a national basis 
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in a kind of business activity in which a number of business concerns are primarily 
engaged. In determining whether dominance exists, consideration must be given to 
all appropriate factors, including volume of business, number of employees, financial 
resources, competitive status or position, ownership or control of materials, proc- 
esses, patents, license agreements, facilities, sales territory, and nature of business 
activity. (See 15 U.S.C. 632.)” This definition governs with respect to DOD acquisi- 
tion. 

48. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, what percentage of DOD prime contracts 
is with small businesses? 

Mr. Kendall. The percentage of DOD prime contracts awarded to small busi- 
nesses is calculated each fiscal year. The chart below shows the past decade up 
through fiscal year 2013, the most recent year for which data has been released by 
the Small Business Administration. 

SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM PERFORMANCE HISTORY 
Prime Contract Awards 
[In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal Year 

Total Awards 

Small Business 
Awards 

Percent 
of Total 

2013 

$229.20 

$48.40 

21.1 

2012 

275.00 

56.10 

20.4 

2011 

289.80 

57.40 

19.8 

2010 

291.90 

61.10 

20.9 

2009 

302.40 

63.90 

21.1 

2008 

314.60 

62.50 

19.9 

2007 

269.30 

55.00 

20.4 

2006 

235.00 

51.30 

21.8 

2005 

219.30 

53.90 

24.6 

2004 

194.10 

44.80 

23.1 

2003 

187.50 

42.00 

22.4 


49. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, how has the percentage of DOD prime 
contracts with small businesses changed over time? 

Mr. Kendall. The percentage of DOD prime contracts awarded to small busi- 
nesses has fluctuated over the last decade between a high of 24.6 percent in fiscal 
year 2005 and a low of 19.8 in fiscal year 2011. Since then, it has trended upward 
to 21.1 percent in fiscal year 2013, the most recent year for which data has been 
released by the Small Business Administration. 
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50. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, what are you specifically doing to increase 
the percentage of prime contracts with small businesses? 

Mr. Kendall. DOD, through its Office of Small Business Programs (OSBP), con- 
tinuously reinforces DOD’s commitment to small businesses through a supportive 
and proactive approach. We provide leadership and guidance to the military depart- 
ments and defense agencies, emphasizing the importance of small business utiliza- 
tion in our efforts to meet the needs of the Nation’s warfighters. 

Leadership 

The Secretary of Defense and I have established policies and issued memoranda 
emphasizing the importance of achieving our small business goals and including 
small businesses as a key part of our industrial base. In addition, I implemented 
the DOD Better Buying Power 2.0 Initiatives that will drive improvements in small 
business focus areas. These improvements include promoting effective competition 
through increasing small business roles and opportunities, increasing small business 
participation by more effective use of market research, and improving the profes- 
sionalism of the total acquisition workforce through stronger qualification require- 
ments. I conduct monthly meetings with DOD Component Acquisition Executives, 
heads of contracting activities, and the Director, DOD OSBP to monitor and address 
the impacts of significant internal changes and initiatives on small business utiliza- 
tion. I implemented the Prompt Payment initiative for DOD, which accelerates bil- 
lions of dollars in payments to small business prime contractors. 

Workforce 

I designated the Director, DOD OSBP, as functional leader of the small business 
Defense Acquisition Workforce. 

Peer Reviews 

I instituted DOD OSBP reviews of acquisition strategies and participation in peer 
reviews for acquisitions of services exceeding $1 billion. This is intended to ensure 
that the Better Buying Power initiatives are implemented, and small businesses are 
utilized, to the meiximum extent practicable. 

Accountability 

We are in the forefront with a performance requirement addressing support for 
and attainment of small business contracting goals for senior executives and per- 
sonnel responsible for formulating and approving acquisition strategies and plans. 

51. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, can we do more to in- 
crease the percentage of prime contracts with small businesses? 

Mr. Kendall. DOD, through its OSBP, continually reinforces DOD’s commitment 
to small businesses through a supportive and proactive approach. We constantly 
strive to do more to increase the percentage of prime contracts with small busi- 
nesses through an array of methods: 

Programs 

• The Small Business Innovation Research/Small Business Technology 
Transfer (SBIR/STTR) programs offer potential to serve a wider array of 
DOD needs and support commercialization into the broader marketplace. 
SBIR/STTR awards equate to prime contracts to small businesses, which 
help to meet DOD needs while developing small businesses in our indus- 
trial base. 

• The Rapid Innovation Program (RIP) reduces barriers for small busi- 
nesses and non-traditional suppliers. More than 90 percent of RIP awards 
are made to small businesses to meet the most urgent needs of DOD, help- 
ing to increase prime contracts to small businesses while supporting our 
forces. 

• The Mentor-Protege Program incentivizes eligible mentors to support and 
develop new proteges, thereby adding more qualified small businesses to 
our industrial base. 

• The Indian Incentive Program provides incentives to prime contractors 
that use Indian-owned subcontractors, acting as an economic multiplier for 
Native American communities while adding more qualified small businesses 
to our industrial base. 

Policy, Guidance, and Compliance 

We continue to ensure that acquisition personnel have the most up-to-date poli- 
cies and guidance, and we monitor compliance with the Federal Acquisition Regula- 
tion and Small Business Act requirements. 
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Market Research 

We can undertake to increase the prime contract awards to small businesses by 
utilizing the DOD MaxPrac methodology to identify potential small business oppor- 
tunities for specific supplies/services. 

Standardized Forecast 

We can develop comprehensive forecasts that will cultivate communication be- 
tween DOD and industry, and enable small businesses to have advanced knowledge 
of potential DOD requirements for planning purposes. 

Training 

We can continue to develop and improve acquisition workforce training. 

Mr. Sullivan. Maximizing contracting opportunities for small businesses has 
been a longstanding policy of the Federal Government. To help ensure that small 
businesses receive a share of Federal procurement contract dollars, Congress has set 
an annual government-wide goal of awarding not less than 23 percent of prime con- 
tract dollars to small businesses. In practice, the experience of small businesses in 
receiving prime contracts has varied. Federal agencies have achieved the goal of 23 
percent in some years, but have fallen short in other years. In some cases, such as 
the government’s strategic sourcing contract for office supplies, small businesses 
have received the majority of the contracts awarded. Contract bundling is an area 
of concern for many small businesses, but we have found that the accuracy of the 
data on contract bundling may be limited. In addition, under the Small Business 
Act, all Federal agencies with procurement powers are required to establish an Of- 
fice of Small and Disadvantaged Business Utilization (OSDBU) to advocate for small 
businesses. In 2011, we made a recommendation directing procuring agencies that 
were not in compliance to meet the Small Business Act requirement that OSDBU 
directors report to agency heads or deputy heads to help ensure that small business 
contracting receives attention from top management at Federal agencies. A number 
of agencies we found not to be in compliance have yet to take action on this rec- 
ommendation. Going forward, GAO staff would be glad to brief committee staff on 
recommendations we have made to SBA for strengthening its impact in this area. 

52. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, how can Congress help 
increase the percentage of prime contracts with small businesses? 

Mr. Kendall. The most important step that Congress can take to increase the 
percentage of prime contracts with small businesses is to ensure stability and con- 
fidence in the marketplace by establishing and adhering to a budget and passing 
appropriate funding measures in a timely fashion. Factors such as sequestration 
negatively impact small businesses because they are challenged by limited capital 
structures and available liquidity. Small businesses are more dependent than large 
ones on government programs and consistent cash flow. It is critical to create an 
environment where small businesses can participate without the risk of potential re- 
ductions in requirements and even possible termination of contracts due to condi- 
tions caused by legislative delays and extreme budget shortfalls. 

Mr. Sullivan. See response to question #51. 


SOLE-SOURCE CONTRACT AWARDS 

53. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, recently, GAO issued a 
report that stated: “In 2013, the Department of Defense awarded contracts for about 
$308 billion for products and services, of which 43 percent was awarded without 
competition.” I understand sole-source awards must be accompanied by a written 
justification that addresses the specific exception to full and open competition. Do 
you review these justifications? 

Mr. Kendall. As I review MDAP and MAIS programs for major milestones or to 
approve acquisition strategies, I do review any recommendation to use sole-source 
contracting. I do not normally review formal justifications for sole-source contract 
awards. Consistent with the policies, procedures, and authorities in DFARS 206.3 — 
Other Than Full and Open Competition, authority to review and approve justifica- 
tions for other than full and open competition has been established with the mili- 
tary departments or delegated to the senior procurement executives of the defense 
agencies. 

Mr. Sullivan. GAO does not play a role in approving justifications for non- 
competitive awards. Approval of justifications within DOD varies based on the total 
expected dollar value of the award. Specifically, under the FAR, awards valued 
below $650,000 are approved by the contracting officer and awards valued between 
$650,000 and $12.5 million must be approved by the competition advocate for the 
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procuring activity. Awards valued between $12.5 million and $85.5 million are re- 
viewed by the head of the procuring activity, while awards valued above $85.5 mil- 
lion are approved by the DOD senior procurement executive. GAO has analyzed se- 
lected contract files, including the written justifications for sole-source awards, to 
better understand the reasons for noncompetitive awards. We relied on this analysis 
in producing the following reports: 

• GAO, Defense Contracting: Early Attention in the Acquisition Process 
Needed to Enhance Competition, GAO-14-395 (Washington, DC, May 5, 
2014). 

• GAO, Defense Contracting: DOD’s Use of Class Justifications for Sole- 
Source Contracts, GAO-14-427R (Washington, DC, Apr. 16, 2014). 

• GAO, Federal Contracting: Noncompetitive Contracts Based on Urgency 
Need Additional Oversight, GAO-14-304 (Washington, DC, Mar. 26, 2014). 

• GAO, Defense Contracting: Actions Needed to Increase Competition, 
GAO-13-325 (Washington, DC, Mar. 28, 2013). 

• GAO, National Defense: DOD’s Implementation of Justifications for 8(a) 
Sole-Source Contracts, GAO-13-308R (Washington, DC, Feb. 8, 2013). 

• GAO, Defense Contracting: Competition for Services and Recent Initia- 
tives to Increase Competitive Procurements, GAO-12-384 (Washington, 

DC, Mar. 15, 2012). 

• GAO, Defense Contracting: Improved Policies and Tools Could Help In- 
crease Competition on DOD’s National Security Exception Procurements, 
GAO-12-263 (Washington, DC, Jan. 13, 2012). 

• GAO, Federal Contracting: Opportunities Exist to Increase Competition 
and Assess Reasons When Only One Offer is Received, GAO-10-833, 
(Washington, DC, Jul. 26, 2010). 

54. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall, what percentage of sole-source justifica- 
tions do you reject? 

Mr. Kendall. Recently, I have rejected two cases of limited competition or sole- 
source approaches in Service programs. As I review program acquisition strategies, 
I look for every opportunity to include competition. Competition is our most effective 
way to control costs. When direct competition isn’t possible or cost effective, I still 
require programs to find ways to introduce competition through open systems and 
modular designs. I do not keep records of these decisions. 

55. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, what are the barriers 
to opening up service contracts to competition? 

Mr. Kendall. Some barriers which have been identified in the past include: not 
having the necessary data rights to enable competition, in FMS direction from the 
buying country to use a specific source, and delays in an ongoing competition that 
result in the use of sole-source bridge contracts. DOD continues to work to break- 
down these barriers and increase competition across all acquisitions. 

DOD achieved a 73 percent competition rate for all service contracts in fiscal year 
2013, with one portfolio group, construction, reaching 90 percent. Increasing com- 
petition in service acquisitions will continue to be a priority. DOD is working on a 
new “Acquisition of Services” Instruction, which establishes and implements a for- 
mal management and oversight structure for the procurement of contract services. 
The Instruction will also establish policy, assign responsibilities, and provide direc- 
tion on all aspects of services acquisition, including competition. 

Competition is a cornerstone of our acquisition system and the benefits of com- 
petition are well-established. 

Mr. Sullivan. Several key factors influence competition for service contracts. For 
support services related to DOD weapons programs, we have found that the lack 
of access to proprietary technical data and a heavy reliance on specific contractors 
for expertise can limit, or even preclude the possibility of, competition. Even when 
technical data are not an issue, the government may have little choice other than 
to rely on the contractors that were the original equipment manufacturers, and that, 
in some cases, designed and developed the weapon system. In addition, program offi- 
cials play a significant role in the contracting process, particularly in developing re- 
quirements and interfacing with contractors. According to contracting officials we 
have spoken with, program officials may have a preference for the incumbent con- 
tractors and are often insufficiently aware of the amount of time needed to complete 
acquisition planning, which may hinder opportunities to increase competition. 
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U.S. DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE 

56. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, from a national security 
perspective, how would you characterize the health of the U.S. defense industrial 
base? 

Mr. Kendall. As DOD continues to decrease R&D and production spending, there 
is growing stress on our industrial base. In addition, insufficient near-term demand 
for certain products will keep some companies below their minimum economic sus- 
taining rates, making it financially challenging to keep workers with unique, tech- 
nical expertise in advanced skills. In addition, sequestration and prolonged uncer- 
tainty could limit capital market confidence in the defense industry, undermining 
companies’ willingness or ability to continue to invest in their defense portfolios. 
Continued uncertainty will hit smaller, innovative, and niche product companies 
particularly hard due to a lack of capital resources to withstand the turmoil and 
uncertainty. The impact is significant because 60 to 70 percent of defense dollars 
provided to prime contractors is subcontracted, often to small innovative firms. 

While only a fraction of our industrial base capabilities are truly at risk, the 
United States is in danger of losing all sources or going down to a single qualified 
source in some key industrial capabilities vital for our future national security. 

I am also concerned that the long times between new program starts on some 
product types will cause us to lose the experienced design teams in those product 
types. Reconstituting these teams after years without a new development program 
will be costly and difficult. 

Mr. Sullivan. Several key factors influence competition for service contracts. For 
support services related to DOD weapons programs, we have found that the lack 
of access to proprietary technical data and a heavy reliance on specific contractors 
for expertise can limit, or even preclude the possibility of, competition. Even when 
technical data are not an issue, the government may have little choice other than 
to rely on the contractors that were the original equipment manufacturers, and that, 
in some cases, designed and developed the weapon system. In addition, program offi- 
cials play a significant role in the contracting process, particularly in developing re- 
quirements and interfacing with contractors. According to contracting officials we 
have spoken with, program officials may have a preference for the incumbent con- 
tractors and are often insufficiently aware of the amount of time needed to complete 
acquisition planning, which may hinder opportunities to increase competition. 

57. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, what are key gaps, 
vulnerabilities, or shortcomings in the U.S. defense industrial base? 

Mr. Kendall. Industrial base impact (at all levels of the supply chain) is an im- 
portant consideration factored into DOD’s investment planning and budget prepara- 
tion. In 2013, DOD implemented its first widespread application of sector-by-sector, 
tier-by-tier (S2T2) Fragility and Criticality (FaC) assessments with the Military 
Services and defense agencies. These assessments systematically evaluate the need 
for program adjustments or investments to sustain specific capabilities in the de- 
fense industrial base. The framework allows DOD leadership to better consider in- 
dustrial capabilities spanning multiple sectors, tiers. Services, and pro^ams as part 
of DOD’s normal budget process. FaC assessments measure the fragility of a capa- 
bility, the likelihood of losing a capability, and the criticality of a capability — the 
difficulty of restoring a capability once lost. 

The results of the S2T2 fragility and criticality assessment results were critical 
inputs to the fiscal year 2015 budget request. Some of the industrial base decisions 
reflected in the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget request include investments for 
Air Force and Navy high-performance jet engine technology development. Army next 
generation ground combat vehicle design teams, and missile industrial base for pro- 
duction process improvements/automation and material/technology upgrades for en- 
hanced performance. 

In addition, DOD initiated a new program in fiscal year 2014, Industrial Base 
Analysis and Sustainment Support, which will fund projects that preserve critical 
defense industrial base capabilities through a break in production that would other- 
wise have to be recreated later at a higher cost to the taxpayers. These projects are 
rated by the S2T2 FaC criteria. Fiscal year 2014 will fund focused projects for 
Butanetriol, a solid rocket fuel precursor chemical; Infrared Focal Plane Arrays; Ad- 
vanced Thrusters for Solid Rocket Propulsion; and Test Facilities for Radiation 
Hardened Electronics. 

DOD has also worked with other government rocket propulsion stakeholders 
(Services, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), and the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology Policy in the White House) to establish a collabo- 
rative body within the joint Army, Navy, NASA, and Air Force construct to address 
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rocket propulsion industrial base issues. We are leading activities associated with 
implementing the government’s course of action for sustaining the solid and liquid 
propulsion industrial capability. 

Through the Space Industrial Base Council and the Critical Technologies Working 
Group, DOD is assessing and identifying actions to preserve and sustain essential 
capabilities, and critical sub-tier vendors, within the broader space industrial base. 
Risks are identified through annual S2T2 analysis efforts and then coordinated and 
ranked with interagency space partners for resourcing and action. 

DOD is working with the Defense Ordnance Technology Council to address indus- 
trial base concerns associated with developing and executing missile fuze and ther- 
mal battery risk mitigation activities. We are also developing a strategy to address 
ammonium perchlorate industrial base issues. 

DOD cannot afford to fix all of our industrial base vulnerabilities. In general, we 
are concerned about maintaining engineering design capabilities and critical item 
producers. 

Mr. Sullivan. See response to question #56. 

58. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, how has the U.S. de- 
fense industrial base changed in the last few years? 

Mr. Kendall. It’s no secret what a tough environment our defense industrial base 
faces today — uncertain budgets put significant pressures on industry. Defense firms 
are competing with the private sector for science, technology, engineering, and man- 
agement talent. With fewer programs per sector, and hence less opportunity to work 
on a variety of new and exciting projects, it is difficult for our defense firms to at- 
tract and retain young talent. In addition, the industry faces an ever increasing 
number of employees at or near retirement age. 

Although the fiscal year 2015 President’s budget exacerbates defense industrial 
base fragility, it started when R&D and Overseas Contingency Operations (OCO) 
began to diminish in 2008 to 2009. Science and technology accounts (6.1, 6.2, and 
6.3), which are about 15 percent of the total R&D budget, have been very well-pro- 
tected, thanks to administration and congressional support, but that puts even more 
pressure on the rest of the R&D accounts as budgets shrink. In fact, from 2008 to 
2015, the non-science and technology R&D accounts (specifically 6.4, 6.5, and 6.7) 
dropped 36 percent (in constant year dollars) while over the same period, procure- 
ment dropped 42 percent. 

The impact of these cuts is intensified by a less competitive base due to the con- 
solidation of the 1990s — i.e., fewer companies translate to increased criticality of 
each firm. The procurement increases that DOD experienced in fiscal year 2004 to 
2008 did not fund future development. They were heavily weighted in global war 
on terrorism/OCO distributions toward sustainment, not on the next generation of 
platforms. Because future spending levels are still unclear, DOD is reluctant to 
draw down its force structure any further than is already planned. As such, per- 
sonnel costs cannot be cut, and operations and maintenance accounts can only be 
trimmed slightly without hurting the readiness levels of troops preparing to deploy. 
That means that in the short-term, the bulk of the cuts have fallen disproportion- 
ately on R&D and procurement accounts, or in other words, on our industrial base. 

The defense industrial structure has changed, in that many key capabilities, to 
include critical design work, now reside in lower tiers with prime contractors more 
focused on integration. Primes face additional cost and schedule risk when they in- 
tegrate supplier-desired and supplier-manufactured subsystems and assemblies be- 
cause they lack detailed understanding of the relevant technology. In addition, in- 
dustry in general is becoming more integrated with global commercial markets. Ef- 
fective global supply chain integration and management are even more critical to 
program success than in the past. Although globalization brings many benefits to 
both defense firms and DOD, such as leveraging the R&D efforts of commercial in- 
dustry that would be impossible to replicate on a defense-unique basis, it also brings 
increased cross-border flows of information and technology, reducing our techno- 
logical advantage. Global supply chains and network-based maintenance processes, 
both with embedded commercial off-the-shelf electronics and software, may also ex- 
pose DOD to cyber-attack, counterfeiting, malware, et cetera. DOD is working with 
industry to confront these challenges. 

Mr. Sullivan. In DOD’s most recent annual assessment of industrial capabilities, 
it stated that the industrial base upon which DOD relies has steadily become more 
global and diverse, and DOD does not control the supply chain that supports pro- 
duction. GAO has not conducted an assessment of the U.S. defense industrial base 
or its key sectors, but GAO has conducted audits of certain aspects of the U.S. de- 
fense industrial base, including DOD’s efforts to monitor the health of its supplier 
base, counterfeit parts in the supply chain, and the impact of foreign boycotts on 
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the supplier base (see GAO-09-5; GAO-10-389; GAO-13-159SU). Over the past 
decade, it appears that prime contractors are doing less development and manufac- 
turing of weapon systems and rel3dng more on subcontractors. As more work is 
being done at lower tiers, DOD has less visibility and oversight. We also have done 
work on DOD’s supply chain for titanium and rare earths (see GAO-13-539 and 
GAO-10-617R) and have an ongoing work reviewing DOD’s planning and use of 
waivers for specialty metals and a mandate to review the Army’s Bradley Fighting 
Vehicle industrial base. 

59. Senator Ayotte. Secretary Kendall and Mr. Sullivan, has DOD’s reliance on 
foreign suppliers increased or decreased since 2011? Please provide details. 

Mr. Kendall. Pursuant to title 41, U.S.C., section 8305, DOD annually provides 
a Report to Congress on purchases from foreign entities. Since fiscal year 2011, 
DOD has spent less from foreign entities consistent with the overall reduction in 
all contract spending. The fraction of spending has remained fairly stable. In fiscal 
year 2011, DOD purchased on contract a total of $374 billion; of that amount, $24 
billion was purchased from foreign entities. This equals approximately 6.4 percent 
of DOD’s total spending. In fiscal year 2012, DOD purchased on contract a total of 
$360 billion; of that amount, $22 billion was purchased from foreign entities. This 
equals approximately 6.1 percent of DOD’s total spending. In fiscal year 2013, DOD 
purchased on contract a total of $308 billion; of that amount, $19.7 billion was pur- 
chased from foreign entities. This equals approximately 6.4 percent of DOD’s total 
spending. In all years, the majority of purchases from foreign entities were for fuel, 
contracted services, construction, and subsistence in direct support of operations 
overseas. 

Mr. Sullivan. DOD relies on foreign suppliers to play a major role in many weap- 
on systems acquisitions. GAO has not conducted an assessment of DOD’s reliance 
on foreign suppliers. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Roy Blunt 

NEW TECHNOLOGIES AND PATENT INFRINGEMENTS 

60. Senator Blunt. Secretary Kendall, it has come to my attention that when new 
technologies appear and receive patents. Federal agencies, such as the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, may award contracts to companies other than the 
patent holder. While a complainant has a right to sue in the Court of Claims regard- 
ing patent infringement to obtain relief under FAR, these types of suits typically 
fall beyond the reach of small businesses. What is the appropriate balance between 
the need to produce new technologies, with the need to properly incentivize small 
businesses to develop new technologies without fearing its original idea will be 
outsourced by DOD to a company other than the patent holder? 

Mr. Kendall. FAR 27.102(b) sets forth the general rule that agencies are not au- 
thorized to refuse to award a contract on the grounds that a contractor may infringe 
a U.S. patent. This approach represents a balance of well-established public policies 
regarding the government’s use of U.S. patents (section 1498(a) of title 28, U.S.C.), 
and full and open competition in procurement contracting (the Competition in Con- 
tracting Act (CICA), 10 U.S.C. 2304). More specifically, although a patent owner’s 
allegation of patent infringement by other competing sources does not justify the use 
of other than full and open competition pursuant to CICA, the patent owner is enti- 
tled to “reasonable and entire compensation” for any infringement of that patent by 
or on behalf of the government (28 U.S.C. 1498(a)). The patent owner may choose 
from a variety of mechanisms to seek such compensation, including entering into 
a royalty bearing license agreement with the infringer (with royalties being charge- 
able to government contracts pursuant to FAR 31.205-37), filing a lawsuit in the 
Court of Federal Claims, and filing an administrative claim for patent infringement 
with the relevant Federal agency (e.g., for DOD, pursuant to DFARS 227.70, for 
which there are no filing fees). These remedies are available to all patent owners. 
To the extent that a patent owner encounters obstacles in pursuing any of these 
remedies, those challenges will most likely result from the inherent limitations and 
complexities associated with owning and enforcing a patent (e.g., proving infringe- 
ment, defending the validity of the patent, and negotiating for appropriate royalties 
or damages), rather than arising from any DOD or Federal acquisition policies or 
practices. This approach balances important public policies and privately held inter- 
ests. 
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61. Senator Blunt. Secretary Kendall, are you concerned that scientists and engi- 
neers are compelled to conceal important discoveries and inventions that could make 
a difference to the economy and national security out of fear that their discoveries 
will be outsourced by DOD to a company other than the patent holder? 

Mr. Kendall. DOD does not engage in any activity in which a private party’s pat- 
ented technology is “outsourced to a company other than the patent holder.” A pat- 
ent is a public document, and thus open public disclosure of the invention is an in- 
herent element of the nature of patent protection. However, the patent owner is 
granted legal rights and remedies against any person that infringes the patent, in- 
cluding any unauthorized use or manufacture by or on behalf of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. More specifically, pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 1498(a), a patent owner is entitled 
to “reasonable and entire compensation” for patent infringement by the government, 
or by a third party (e.g., a contractor) acting on behalf of the government. In such 
cases, the patent owner may choose from a variety of mechanisms for compensation, 
including entering into a royalty bearing license agreement with the infringer (with 
royalties being chargeable to government contracts pursuant to FAR 31.205-37), fil- 
ing a lawsuit in the Court of Federal Claims, and filing an administrative claim for 
patent infringement (e.g., for DOD, pursuant to DFARS 227.70, for which there are 
no filing fees). These remedies are available to all patent owners. If a private party 
is unsatisfied with the public disclosure requirements or legal remedies inherent in 
patent protection, then he or she may elect to pursue some other form of IP protec- 
tion (e.g., copyright, trade secret). The choice of the form of IP protection is entirely 
up to the inventor/author, but in all cases, there is opportunity for the public to ben- 
efit from products or services making use of the private party’s invention or dis- 
covery, while preserving the legal rights and remedies for the IP owner against any 
infringement or unauthorized uses by others. 
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